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RECENT EDUCATIONAL SPEECHES IN ENGLAND. 

JOHN ARTHUR ROBBtJCK» KSa** M.P. 

BBVBFIT8 OV XOVCATIOV TO TBM WOXKIHO MAV. 

From an Address on Education delivered by Mr. Roebuck in 
a Congregational School House in Dorsetshire we make the 
following extracts : — 

"As it is my wish to point out to the working man the great 
advantages of education, I will speak firstly of Education as 
giving him the means of raising himself among his fellows, of 
carving out for himself a great fortune among his fellows. Now 
this^ Sir, seems to me to be a great mistake. Very few people 
can draw prises in the great lottery of life : where one man 
makes his fortune a million must rest where they began. There- 
fore, the great object I have in view is to point out to the work- 
ing man the benefits— »the great benefits which he may derive 
from education itself — to make him understand that his life will 
be purer, his life will be better, his life will be a more Tirtuons 
life if he has obtained the benefits of education. I don't point 
out to him such great examples as George Stephenson, who at 
eighteen years of age did not know how to write ; that man 
taught himself how to write, taught himself everything that he 
knew ; he acquired a great fortune, and was, in fact, the father 
of all the railways in England. That man's life is almost a 
miracle, and I would not pohit out to labouring men him as an 
example, because millions of labouring men cannot attain that 
which he attained. But every working man can get the bene- 
fits of education, evi derive the advantages, such as no other 
means can give him, which would make him a happier and 
bftter mm* (Applause.) Now, sir, it is not for me to say 



whether among the various races of mankind one is i)etter or 
more capable than another ; but we say this of the race to 
which we belong, that we are among the foremost of manikind : 
that England has exhibited in all her classes the greatest pofr 
sible greatness to which man can rise. (Hear, hear.) Oi|r 
nobles, our gentry, our mercbifntSk our clerical class, ourhyjrjjljj^ 
iir% %^r working men, have shown themselvea tm to 
l^^fimng the ijbi^most of mankind. Therefore I say to|^'^#lll^ 
arte among Uhe^working men of this country, who are p cpf e p tf 
of great ^tiiilct, which God has given you, but from tlieia^^ 
ef education have not the opportunity of making use of ^Jlui- 
indeed like the bright diamond hidden in a dark cave r— ^^^^ 

** Full many a gem of purest ray aerene ' 

Full many a flower is bom to bhish nnaeen i< 

And waste its sweetneat on the desert air.* 

So it is with my fellow countrymen. There are millipss of jom 
who are possessed of great abilities, of wonderful capacity, who 
are bound down and grovelling in a state of ignorance. Why 
is thb, sir, I would ask you? What are the pleasures of an 
ignorant man ? I would ask you to make a comparison between 
the pleasures of that man and those of the educated man, and 
by that comparison would woo you to see that intellect exalts 
each man who has availed himself of the advantages of educa- 
tion. And why ? The uneducated man is bom to labour, and 
passes the greater portion of his life in labour ; but there are 
hours when he is unemployed, hours of leisure. And how does 
he employ those hours ? Unfortunately, for the most part in 
sensud enjoyments, by which he recreates himself, by which he 
gets rid of that which is more painful than labour, the tedium 
of his leisure time which sometimes he acquires. Now,4fir, 
what. does an educated man do? His enjoyments are multitu- 
dinous. No hour of any man's life may be without the enjoy- 
ment of a book. No matter what may be your state of mind, 
no matter what may be the state of mind of those who surround 
you, a book is ever your equable, calm, and generous friend. 
You open it, and there is spread out before you the wealth, and 
mind, and language of the author. On every occasion he is 
willing to come forward and benefit you I would say to you, 
learn all that the knowledge by which you are surrounded can 
give to you : and there is one thing above all others which I 
desire y6u to remember, and that is that it is within the reach 
of every working man to attain to pretty nearly all the eujoy- 
ments of civilixed life. I am not speaking of the enjoyments 
^hich wealth gives. All the pleasures of civilised life are 
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▼ithin the reach of all olaMeB of society, but they are only to be 
obtaiuod by the improvement of the intellect. I am one of that 
terrible claas of politicians called Radicals. My Radicalism, how- 
ever, does not consist in putting everybody down ; my desire is to 
raise everybody up. (Cheers.) I believe the workins men of Enff- 
land liave — and I say it advisedly — as much |>ower of obtaining all 
the elegancies of life as the man who dwells in a palace. Suppose 
noif — and let me urge this upon your attention — suppose a yonns 
man marries early in life and becomes the father of a family, and 
that family grows up into boyhood and girlhood. Suppjose the 
children are instructed and the lather is not. The father, if he be 
a good man, stays at home in the evening with his wife and children ; 
he does not go abroad for excitement, but his children, availiiig 
themselves of the knowledge they have acquired, read to that 
father, and thus convey to him the knowledge which they have 
obtained by means of availing themselves of the advantages which 
associations like this bestow. It is that more than anythin^^ else 
which I wish to point out to my fellow countrymen. Foreigners 
invariably remark that though in England there is perfect lil^rty, 
a man may say anything he pleases so long as he do not injure lus 
neighbour, and may do what ne likes so long as he do not injure 
his neighbour — ^there is no great potentate to say you shall not print, 
you shall not speak, you shall not think ; any man may speak, think, 
and do what he likes, so long, as I have said, that he do not injure 
his neighbour. Yet the foreigner remarks that between the various 
classes of EugUshmen there is a greater chasm and a greater sepa- 
ration than thsre is in any country on the Continent ; that the 
labouring man in England Lb not in any way a companion for, and 
lias no means of consorting with the gentleman ; and it is true. 
%k^ gentleman, also, although he may be kind in his behaviour, 
^ougK he may be a good man in all his relations of life, yet he 
Arinks from the bench of the labouring man. Why is that 1 It is 
beesffue the labouring claas of this oosntf3r is not eadoined willMMp 
wiunis^ manners that the laboarinf^ classes of other countries po5- 
aess. riow 1 want to break down this barrier of separation ; I wsnt 
' -t make the labouring man in all things— in his o Wf ao ts r , in hk 
^^uen and his intelligence—quite equal to any oU^ man in tbe 
...Uitry. 
.. , RxuM ov KSBPiiro citixsaas tmoat scbool. 



fow, we ate told here this evening that the little people, the 
quarrymen, go t<> work at seven years of age. This is a mistake on 
the pcurt ol parent^. (Hear, hear.) It is throwing away their capital, 
it is living upon their capital If you sent your children to school 
until they were of the age of twelve, and then had them back after 
they had gained ihe means of acquiring knowledge of an elementary 
character h education given them would be far richer for the 
pcMi'd: c'. i.^H of men than if they were sent to work when seven 
years of uge. Now, Sir, I will endeavour to address myself to 
those who are striving to educate the class by whom they are sur- 
rounded. The great difficulty you have in miucating the people is 
that the fathers take their children from school too early, but if 
they were iold, by allowing their children to remain at school until 
the age of twelve, what advantage they could acquire from the 
habit of reading, what great use and great pleasure they could 
obtain for themselves by acquiring the habit of writing, and what 
great advantage they could obtain by acquiring the £st rules of 
arithmetic, every one of them, I think, would say with us that it 
was a great point gained. (Cheers.) 

ADVAVTAOS OV SHOBT SCHOOL HOimB. 

Kow, Sir, it happens that amongst my friends, one who is very 
entha^iastic, one who has paid great attention to the subject of 
teaching, with his friends, has endeavoured to find out whether the 
hours of instruction might not be greatly shortened, and I moved, 
Sir, in the house of Commons for this return, which I believe was 
printed by order of the flouse of Lords. This is a return contain- 
ing an inquiry into the advantage of what is called the "short time" 
system in teaching. Hy friend and his friends thought that the 
time of children was occupied too much in teaching and that their 



well as bodily, inseparable from the old plan of teaching, was alto- 
gether wronff. He made it a rule to dischaige any groom who 
whipped hiB hone, for where one required punishment 99 out of 100 
were spoilt by it, and so it was with children. Schoolnuyrisers in tin 
half-time schools and schoolmasters in some of the best schools in 
the land never used corporal punisment. With respect to the le- 
duction of long hours of study, he was of opinion that after too 
long a period of sedentary confinement, the attention of the pupil 
wo^ na^ . A good teacher would adapt his lessons to the of^paaty 
of tlie child, and would make the value of the lesson sustain itself 
by the interest he infused in his manner- of teaching. ^ Whan the 
voluntary attention of the scholar flagged, when coercion was re- 
quired to keep up his attention, then it was time to stop. The 
writer proceeded to mention what he had been told by Sir Edward 
Hay, who bad great acquaintance with children, respecting a small 
school which he had visited. The hours were reduced from six to 
four, and the system of drilling hsd been adopted, and daring the first 
year of the new plan the number of non-attendants on account of 
illness was but one-tenth of the number formerly. The reduction 
of the long hours was the redaction of great weariness, and the 
consequence was that the nomber of malingerers, or thoue who 
shammjad illness, was veiy great. The scholars were not now so 
desiroi^ of escaping from Mhool as formerly, and did not wend 
their way to school with such gloomy forebodings of punisliments 
as before. Hie children, the writer continued to say, should have 
just enough of lessons to give them a relish for play, bxA jnst 
enougl of play to give them a relish for their lessons. The physi- 
cal and mental exerciseB should be so adjusted as to stimulate each 
other. One point (continued the writer) to be enforced in connec- 
tion wit\ the half time school system is that instead of sacrificing 
the domtetic economy to the school, the school adapts itself to tba 
domestid economy. Children cannot too soon be got into the mode- 
Mt|jpimMiiqi-th»1 III I el lils^^nAth^lMaf'tww iprtniii, H it 
fi^Mf^FPhr idtemated, shoold have reference to Hm MfM Vosineea 
andokH, vrof.O «Wai%ee%MntaiyinaftiMlii«J4MaMkethe 
childreVw '^' i iHh*.:«Xr Notiolt MUe children 
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education is thtA hi'a'^^Mfitob to derive all tlKe plea- 

ige that iMding gives to tkereate. . _ 
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VOCAL MirUC IV SCHOOLS.— AV ILLVSTBAnoV. 



In all elementary classes vocal music ousht to be encouraged as a 
means of dieering the f&mily circle. I wiD stop one moment here 
(continued Mr. j£»ebuck) to describe the school that was established 
by Mr. Ottery, a dei^gyman of the Church of England, who has a 
cure at Windsor, and who is also a teacher at the school at Eton. 
At his invitation I went down to Windsor, and saw a new building 
raised entirely by the people who supported the school. The school 
was after this fashion. Within, the children were singing, not 
ballads, not wild songs, and not, if I may use the phrase, black- 
guard tunes ; but they played the whole of the Munah of H andel, 
and sang the great parts of that great work. I went down after- 
wards and saw a baud of Volunteers out of the school, who marched 
into a building underneath, for it happened to be bad weather, and 
a finer K|^of young fellows I never saw. They were all working 
mens* chiiaren. the sons of railway porters, the sons of farm labour- 
er^ the sons of servants — ^they were all the sons of working men, 
and these boys were as thoroughly gentlemanly in their manners aa 
any of the young gentiemen at Eton. I never enjoyed a day of 
more happiness than the day I beheld that school Mr. Ottery told 
me that one of our consuls at a port in the Mediterranean wanted 
a servant, and he sent him one of the boys out of his school. Ko 
sooner had the gentleman got him over than he said, "This boy can 
do a great many things; I will make him my secretary." Soon 
afterwards the secretary wrote to Mr. Ottery to send him another 
boy out for lus servant, and, accordingly, another boy was sent out, 
and thus became the servant of his fellow-scholar. (Applause.) 
Kow, this is a proof that education does not simply mean tiie eda- 

^ ^ ^ ^^^ cation of the intelligence, but the boy's manner, his whole character, 

minds were strained and overburdened, and that they did not leuia j ^ °"^^ ^^™ *^ ^^^ ^ master, like the consul, could trust him in 
nearly so much as they would if half the time were employed in ' ^^y ^^^ difficulty, or in anything of a serious character— trust him, 
teaching them, and they advised the adoption of the short time * "* ^*» sufficiently to make Mm his secretary. But, Sir, I do not 
scheme— taking half the usual time for instruction, and the other «^<^°<^ ^^ ^,^ ^hing that may happen to a great number of people. 



half for drilling them as Volunteers are drilled and as sailors are 
driUed. They employed these means, and the consequence was 
that the children who spent half their time in scholastic instruction 
learnt quite as much as those who spent their whole time at it, and 
that they freed themselves from awkward habits by means of the 
Volunteer and naval drill. Now, I wrote to my friend when I was 
first ttpokeii to on this subject, asking him to tell me what he thought 
on the question, and he wrote me a letter which, with your permis- 
sion, I will road. It is very instructive and very amusing. The 
hoiL gentleman then read the letter of his friend, in which the 
writer said that the systematic inflotion of pumshmeut, mental nf 



but I adduce it to show that the lund of teaching at that school 
made the man in all his thoughts, his feelings, his way of dealing, 
a gentleman, although he was but a labourer's son. 

▲DVASTAOa OF XZLtCABT VBTLL IIT tCSOOIS. 

Now, Sir, I have here a report which contains a series of evidanoe 
from which I have made a great number of extracts. One oxtritct 
is the evidence of the schoolmaster of a district workhouse in North 
Surrey, and to this statement I wish particularly to cidl your atten- 
tion and the attention of my young hearers present. The question 
put to him ii, " What has your ezperienoe of military drillbecn in 
nentaiaiidbedilydxilll'' The answwr is^ << Xhf e^eet of miUt^cy 
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drill will best lAoTr itocif by its dueontinuttiee. Iii 1807 the drill 
master's^Bervioes were dispensed with by the gaai^ians. The con- 
sequence was, to -make the school altogether another place. In six 
months we lost £200 in wear and tear of clothing, breieiking of 
utenid^ oreakiiig of Windows, pulling up ^ting, spoiling the walls; 
in fiibt, 'a'%jdHi of 'insubordiniition pervaded the house. In the 
workshop they wexte iinsuboidtnate, 'luid the mab-ter shoemaker and 
master tailor vailed upon me to coerce thtee bo^ ' Tliis state of 
things induced the guardians to reinstitute the drill, and the school 
thpn changed back i^n, the ordinajryl)ehayiour was resumed, and 
they were alt kindly and well disposed." Now, Sir, I ask you to 
look «t tha^ fact ; I think it Will give much important ivnd useful 
infonhlktix^ . * 'Well, what conclusion dx> I draw from these observa- 
tiona ?' It is thiSf-^that theirs' is no man amon^ us so poor but that 
he is able to send his child to school, and send him for a sufficient 
time ^o learn that which by this syste^m can be gained. When you 
oome to jread thi^t report you will find that niibi after man, scho3l- 
muitet after sch'ocdmiister, say,— take a child to a well-instituted 
infitfit h6hi3f6i, teachit to read, t^achrit to write, and give it all other 
dementfucy ins(fructk)h : weli, suppose the chQd is in the school till 
he is sev^tt^ years of age^ which is a long period fdr aninfsnt school, 
at the age pf ten he ^ ill have received an- indelible education ; he 
will have received the means of enjoyment through life ; his whole 
frame of life will be so fashioned that he will be industrious and 
citiliibdi"' Thir,''Bir,-rieem8 to me* a most encouraging and cheering 
thing ; it shows us -that we have driven away a mass of ignorance 
and folly which before obstructed us in our work of education. 

: . SFTII* O? TJpi WXU. BDUCAIED CLASSES TO THB ICHOOL. 

No»v 8iv,I willaddress myself to the gentry around me. It is 
xlot aumcient to instruct a man in reading, writing, and arithmetia 
If you leane him tiutf^, you men^y put the instruments into his 
hands that make him more mischievous than he was before. What 
you have to do when you give tJ^m these instruments is to fashion 
them properly,* and espedaJly his manners, and then, after you have 
given him these instruments, you Ibunch him upon the stream of 
fife; and? he is sure; to. find a safe and happy harbour. Now, Sir, 
one Ckf. those teachers says. he always persuades hMiies to visit his 
sshooL .Their maoners, . their behaviour, are looked upon by the 
ohildren-^and what so observant as a child ? They look upon what 
passes around them and ^ee the great beauty of good manners. If 
TouoompacftthA. manners of an educated man — and I use the word 
laigely-^and those of the uneducated man, is not the one gentle, 
kind, and good, natuned— is he not the life and the pleasure of the 
society in which he lives 7 Is not the other, cruel^ morose, and self* 
iah ? Therd is no greater difference between the uneducated man 
aacl his fellow labourer, the ox, than between the imeducated man 
and a man like Newton. What a dil&rence We can make in this 
respeet ! • It is vnuthia our own hands ; we have the tneans within 
Mi£.gnuKp.;. and.it Uesmorowith the.gentry of this oountiy to per- 
vade Mdth their kindness of manner and; tenderness of feeling the 
working classes around thepcu It behoves them to do this ; it is 
their duty to do this. It is not simply that they have the greater 
means because they are wealthy, but they .have great n^eans by 
means of iheirr example.. If they were to mix more with the Ubour- 
ing classesrrsand .whoce* better^ than in the scho^ ?— if they were to 
nix more with and take more interest in the existence of thmr. fel- 
low men who live around them, their presence ..would baas the sun 
ahining upon- the cold earthy bringing up and vivifying the seed that 
is within, it . r 

9P^, BQBBVCK'S PSBSOVAL BBianBGBHGBS. . 

A vote of' thanks was then awarded to Mr. Roebuck. Ho said : 
The rev. gentleman who seconded this vote of thanks alluded to my 
efforts in the House of Commons. I may, as an example and an 
ilhistoitionj say one or two wdrds. Very early in life, having been 
oonnected with those who took a part in the affairs of the uation, 
formed a.rssolutiou thai I wotrid-alao be a^member of the House of 
Commons. But I thought there was an education to be gone 
through before I offered myself as a member of Parliament, and 
that education t<) me was quite as di&cult as the education you arc 
about to give. I went through it \^ith great labour, but I went 
through it Oiear) ; with, great. pain^ but still I did go through it 
(cheers), and Lbelieva that what good I have been enaUed to do is 
the result of that education. Now, I will apply this as an argu- 
ment and illustration to you. Tou have Ufe-— now I am talking to 
the young people — ^you have life ; Qod has given us this earth to be 
the means of our enjoyment. He has so given it that for the pur- 
pose of enjoving it we must work out the means, and in this intelli- 
gence and labour are necessary. Labour you are ready to give ; 
mtelligenoe I entreat of you to obtain. Inasmuch as this world 
wfll not give up its riches but to those who are intelligent and indus- 
trious, I ask yon to acquire that knowledge bv which you may be 
junosperous and happy, and I am sura ypu wiU b^ compelled to be 
m^Qsttunii. 



n.— -^PHB BIQHT HOF. LOW> 8TAKIAT. 
rSACTIOA^ GOOD OV SCHOOLS Of 8C1BKCB. 

On the 8th ult. Lord Stanley, M.P., presided atthe prise delivery 
of the Liverpool Sclmol of Science. The noblel Lord, before pre- 
senting the prizes, said such a School of Science was peculiarly fit- 
ted for a town like Liverpool, whose population had qnadrupled in 
the present century, whose trade had doubled withm sixteen yea^^ 
and which was even now increasing, with a growth yearly more 
rapid. The practical good to be derived from schools of science is 
twofold : first, it tends to give men practical^ engaged in various 
pursuits of knowledge the principles which they have to apply ; 
secondly, it enables them to work intelligent^ as men, and not 
blindly as machines. Partly, also, it serves to correct a vague, loose 
habit of thinking, by a training more strict and severe than ^t of 
ordinary life. 

DxrscTs Tar ths bcisktivic xducatioh or ths irppSB classxs. 

Even in the education of our upper classes^ too much time is 
fa ven to the study of the work of man, and too little to that of 
nature. There is no reason, as times.are, why.a young lad should 
not ^o up to college after having carried off the highest honours of a 
public school, peneetly well skilled in Greek and Latin verse, who 
may hardly be able to give at rational explanation. ic>f why a river 
runs downhilL or why the heating of .water in a boiler makes a 
ship move. • I disparage no kind of culture, but object to that ex- 
clusive devotion to any which practi6ally excludes science. Those 
who really learn anything get a very one-sided teaching ; and those 
to whom such studies are not congenial learn ' nothiiit; at all but 
habits of idleness. At the best foreign schools it is otherwise, and, 
however ours may excel theui in moral and physical discipline, in 
p(»int of intellectual training we have something to learn from them. 
With regard to the other part of the subject, I believe no one here 
who has looked into the history of inventions, especially as applied 
to the manufactures of this oountry, can be unaware how constantly 
it happens tliat men hav.e arisen from the ranks, and liave worked 
with their haiJds (before they worked wiih tneir heads. Men like 
Crompton, Ark Wright, and the elder Stcphennoiv-^and living instan- 
pos are not waiitiiig—rhave been the authors of the most important 
practical applications of science to industrial purposes. Now, such 
men I would call as witnesses to the valud of a school like ours, 
^ou may say, " If they have succeeded, what peed for their success- 
ors of advantages which they had not V My i^nswer is, '* You 
know what has been done, but yon don't know what might have 
becoi done." Brain power is too rare and valuable t^ be allowed io 
run to waste ; and if it weire possible to take stock, and see how 
much has been employed, we should be astonished at the labour, 
^rseverance, and ingenuity expended, either iq trying to solve im- 
possible problems, or wasted upon problems which idready have been 
solved. In the one case the discoverer is looking for that wliich 
cannot be found ; in the other, he is like a man toiling through a 
douse untrodden forest, ciitting his way at every step, and ignor- 
ant that within a few yards of him there is a good made road lead- 
ing to the point where he wan,ts to go. , i am. not talking of what 
is called popularising science ; of all kinds of cant which have hind- 
ered the advance of education, that is about the most foolish. In 
one sense science wiU always be popular, in another always exclusive^ 
You will never have in any rank more than, an i^fiuiteiy small maj~ 
ority whom such pursuits will really attract ; but, as an equal chance 
in wliat rank of life such men will be found , oiir design is to give to 
all within our reach an equal opportunity of developing in that 
direction such faculties as they may possess. 

raxAJin voa scibittivicallt xducjltrd ASTisiirs. 

There is one word here for the common objection of " What will 
you do with your carefully-trained student, when you get him T 
Every manufacturer in Lancashire will tell you what is his use and 
value. The demand in ordinary times far exceeds the supply, and 
if that be so under our present system* of employment, it will be 
even more so under the influence of that oo-opei'ative system which 
is slowly but certainly extending itself in every great. English town, 
and which is, as I believe, destuied to modify the relations of labour 
and capital It is to industrial science that we muat look, undoubt- 
edly not as a sole, but as an indispensable means towards the devel- 
opement of a higher civilisation . There is a slavery which we all 
want to do away with — the slavery of man to mcLn ; but there is an- 
other kind of servitude, less bitter, because not^sreated by the tyran 
ny of man, but of circumstances — that of those whose whole exist- 
ence from day to day, and from ^routh to mid-age, is an incessant, 
unrelieved struggle to supply their simplest bodily wants. What is 
the first step to raise to a better and sounder position 1 Laws can do 
nothing : charitycan only do what, generally speaking, is woitso 
than nothing. What they want is to have a part of their dnidger}' 
taken outof their hands, to have slaves who shall work for them, not 
husMii slav ea " 004 forbid 1— but to be able to summon to their t^ 
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thote hidden powers of nature which it has pleased onr Maker to 
■object to tiie control of man's intelligence and will — the winds of 
heaven, the water of oar rivers, the forces stored in our coal- fields^ 
nudtiplyiing a thousandfold the power of human muscles, and giving 
kbnre therefore for human thought. 

TKPBOVXMSVTS XV XACHXirSBT BIKSTICIAL TO MA8TBB AKD WOXKMAV. 

I know it is sometimes said that improvements in machinery have 
benefited the capitalist, and not the operative. Is that true ? Do 
you think it true ? I wish I could appeal to those who are pnrsonally 
oancerned. There cannot be a more unfavourable moment for com- 
padson than the present ; but even now, is there au operative in 
Lancashire who would wish to go back fifty years, when there was 
far less machinery than now, or a hundred years, when there was no 
z^achinery at all I Such a question answers itself. There may be 
temporary loss and suffering in every change, for our societv is old, 
and its arrangements are necessarily complicated ; but the history of 
sdence is the history of improvement— -of conquests of man over 
nature won and never lost again ; of victories which benefit all and 
injure hon»-^f the produce of all the earth applied to the use of all, 
inti^igenoe substituted for brute force, skill of toil, of life lengthen- 
ed, disease rendered less severe, leisure more abundant, knowledge 
more ample, and man better fitted for the higher destinies which I 
believe it is the purpose of Providence that he should fulfil. Gent- 
lemen, if in any, even in the humblest degree, our school assists in 
the accomplishment of this great purpose, it will have fully answer- 
ed iht ends of its promoters. — English Jaunial of Educcttion. 



KIOHT HOK. LORD BBOUGHAK. 
BIVXBW OV BXIT18H BDVCATIOViiL PBOGBBSS DVBIHO 18SS. 

The venerable Lord Brougham in his inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of the Association for the Promotion of Social Science, thus 
reviews the British educational topics and progress of 1863 : 

The progress made in the department of education during the last 
year has been very solid, though less showy, than that recorded at 
our former meetings. The half-school system of training, physical 
and mental^ has been adopted in the army by the Education Council. 
The Commission of Inquiry iato the employment of children in vari- 
ous manufactories have reported in favour of the half-school plan. 
The attention of all engaged in the management of schools to the 
physical as well as mental , training of children has lately been recom- 
mended with great power in a most able, though unpretending, tract 
by a well-tried teacher, Mr. Wilmot, of Cheltenham— a tract full of 
important matter upon education, the result of the reverend author's 
experience, and judiciously expounded. Mr. Chad wick has fully 
examined the plans of instruction pursued in various seminaries, and 
the result of his inquiries has been in many important particulars 
favourable to the schools and teaching in Scotland. The Educational 
Institute of Scotland^t its last yearly meeting, received an address 
of its president, Mr. M'Master, containing important suggestions on 
the training of candidates for examination . But the objection to all 
superintendence of Boards or other bodies authorized by Govern- 
ment on the ground of expense that might be saved is more than 
doubtful, and deserves full inquiry in our Educational Department, 
as does the great controversy between the Privy Council and our 
worthy colleagues the Lord Advocate and Mr. Black upon some 
points, especially the support refused to Ragged Schools. It would 
be wrong to pass over the fact of the Scotch system having for more 
than a century anticipated the important step of late taken in Eng 
land, of grantmg substantial advantages to competitive examination. 
Eeference is here made to the general course of advancement by 
bursaries in the schools, and by exhibitions in the Universitiep, of 
which there are only a very few instances out of Scotland. These 
benefits extend to all ranks. A distinguished professor in one Uni- 
versity had in early years worked at his father's loom. A learned 
friend of mine, who became judge in the Supreme Court, owed his 
education at Oxford to an exhibition from Glasffow College. He was 
e baronet's son; but the son«of a peasant on his estate might have 
gained the same place at Oxford, and then, instead of being called 
to the Bar, would probably have gone into the Church. The mix- 
tare of ranks in schools, male and female, lias important advantages, 
both social and political It is impossible to avoid remarking the 
wholly erroneous influence against education drawn by many who 
have observed with horror the dreadful excesses of the multitude in 
what is believed to be the country in the world best educated, the 
American States. It must, however, ^ remarked, that the Ameri- 
cans themselves oompUin of the defective kind of education afforded 
to the people. The report of the City Superintendent of Schools at 
New York, made only three years ago, dwells upon the "large 
masses of ignorance" (these are his words) ** combined with destitu- 
tion and vagabondism which are to be found in all our cities and 
towns,'' and he calls for a compulsory education of the multitude. 

The effscts of education in this island have appeared most strik* 
ingly of late yean in many respeete ; but perhaps sufficient atten* 



tion has not been given to the extraordinary diffusion of useful 
knowled^, as well as harmless amusement, in cheap publications. 
The subject was dwelt upon at our former meetings, particularly at 
Liveri>ool, and the progress has since been very great. In the retro- 
spect of former years it would not be easy to enumerate all the bene- 
fits bestowed on our countrymen, wherever the language is spoken, 
by the admirable publications of Messrs. Chambers. The^ have 
been followed by others in the preparation of works inculcating the 
purest moral, j^olitical, and religious principles, and explaining the 
truths of all sciences. The circulation of cheap works is now enor- 
mous, and the low price marvellous. It may suffice to mention such 
as the half-crown volumes of Messrs. Houlston and Wright, sold to 
the extent of three-quarters of a million ; the BritUK Workman^ by 
Mr. Smithies, at the penny, containing admirable prints. So do 
the various publications of our worthy colleague Mr. CasselL Mr. 
Cassell and his partners may well say that they have converted eveiy 
poor man's house into a school of moral and religious instruction. 
These are great things, on which the friends of social science may 
rejoice as having been done of late years for the advantage, moral as 
well as material, of the people, and especially of the middle and 
working classes. Above 60 years ago Robert Owen and his part- 
ners in the great spinning mills of New Lanark made the workpeople 
partakers of their profits by educating their children and giving them 
such instruction as not only fitted them for the work at the milb, 
but for any other employment. Indeed, he was the founder of in- 
fant schools as far as this island is concerned, the only question being 
whether Oberlin, in Alsace, had not founded them a few years before. 
The manufacturers of Lowell, in America, adopted the New Lanark 
plan in the whole extent of their great concerns, and the good feel- 
ings which prevailed between employers and workpeople distin- 
guished the inhabitants of Lowell almost as completely as those of 
New Lanark, while the education of all classes was as entirely 
successfuL 

IT. — THB LATB MOST BBV. DB. WHATELT. 
DUTT ny C06PBXATIOV VOB THB PBOMOTIOH OV BDVCATIOV. 

At the' last annual visitation of his United Dioceses, the late 
Archbishop of Dublin made the following remarks resplecting the 
National System of Education, of which his Grace has been a 
consistent advocate for twenty years: — *'It is not, however, too 
late, even now, tOv effect something in the qause of popular educa- 
tion, though far less than was apparently within our reach several 
years ago. We may yet be able, as it were, to obtain one Sibylline 
book at the price which three would have cost some time back, and 
when we cannot do all that we could wish, we should yet strive to 
do all that is possible. The system, accordingly, pursued at Trinity 
CoU^e, Dublin, is, as is well known, to impart secular instruction 
to its members, of whatever persuasion ; and religious instruction 
to all who will accept it, but to force it on none ; and it seems but 
fair to proceed on the same principle in our dealings with our poorer 
countrymen. To force people to receive true religious instruction 
is what we have no power to accomplish, and no right to attempt ; 
but it is something gained if the mass of the people are enabled to 
read a copy of the Bible when put into their huids ; and where 
but very few have this power, the circulation of useful books is, of 
course, of small avaiL Something again is gained, if the children 
are taught to read from books at least not positively pernicious, and 
something more is also gained by the difiusion of useful secular in- 
struction. It is, inde^, a truth often elaborately proved, and 
ostentatiously proclaimed, though it has never been disputed, that 
mere secular knowledge and mere intellectual culture do not con- 
stitute a complete and sufficient education, any more than the 
ploughing and manurinff of a field are sufficient culture without 
sowing it with good seed, but these prepare the land for the recep- 
tion of the seed. And even so it is with education ; gross igno- 
rance and want of exercise of the rational powers leave the mind 
an it were uutilled, unifitiod for tho reception of truth, and prepared 
to adopt the most absurd superstitions." 

▼. — THE EDUCATIONAL SECTIOK OF THE SOOlAL SfilENCB ASSOCIATION 
AT BDJNBUEOH. 

Numerous topics of direct or indirect interests to the Scholastie 
Profession were discnsed at the Meeting of this Association, which 
took place during the past month at Fxlinbuiigh. Had our space 
permitted, we should gladly have given our readers a fuller report 
of the procedings of the Educational Section, but we are compelled 
to content ourselves with briefly noticing the subjects and bearing 
of some of the more important papers and discussions : — 

The business of the Department was opened by the reading of 
papers on University Education. The Rev. C. R. Badenochpro* 
posed the opening of -classes in Aru in the morning and evening, 
at such hours as would enable young men in business to attend as 
at the University of London, and thus in due time to qualify them* 
aelvei for th« dejpree of Master of Artib In a paper by Dr. Qeoig# 
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Lee, it was contended that, in addition to the professorial system at 
the University, there should be permitted supplementary teaching, 
commonly called extra-mural or extra-academical teaching, and that 
under this combined system Graduates who had passed a certain 
examination before the University Court on the particular subject 
which they purposed to teach, should be admitted as qualified 
Teachers in the university, and that attendance on their lectures 
should rank for degrees equally with those of the Professors. In 
the discussions which arose on these two papers, Professor Bleckie 
and Dr. Lee were both opposed to the opening of morning and 
evening classes ; but the former advocated the principle of appoint- 
ing Professors to a faculty and not to a subject ; whilst the latter 
inclined to the appointment of extraordinary Professors, as in the 
case of the Grerman universities. The admission of women to acade- 
mical degrees was a subject dealt with in a paper read by Mr. W. 
A. Brown, in which he contended that to confer degrees on women 
with a view to the exercise of many of the professions in which men 
are engaged, would be to destroy a difference between the sexes 
which hi^ been hitherto recognized as a law of nature. In the re- 
marks which followed, it was stated that in former years women 
had not only been permitted to take degress in Italy, but had acted 
as Professors. The Census returns proved that women were practi- 
cally engaged earning their bread in the same wny as men ; and it 
was contended that the granting of degrees would be a great boon 
for them in seeking situations for which they were quidified, and 
that it was an injustice to debar them from occupying such positions 
as their Creator had endowed them with faculties to fill. In con- 
nection with the subject of National Education, Professor Milligan, 
in a paper on ''The Parish Schools of Scotland," dwelt at much 
length on the beneficial results which had flowed from the parochial 
system, so long and so happily established. He deprecated tne intro- 
duction of the Revised Code into Scotland, and asserted that the 
direct effect of it would be to run counter to the principles of the 
old parochial system — ^that it would neglect the religious element, 
and make reading, writing, and ciphering the sole branches of edu • 
cation on which the pecuniary public grants would be awarded ; 
that it would destroy the security of the teacher's income, and 
hamper his freedom. He there called upon the different churches 
of the land to try to come to some common understanding respect- 
ing it, and so to unite and prevent the indefinite extension of a 
system which possessips little in common with aU of the past that has 
been productive of the greatest good. Mr. Praser, while depre- 
cating the introduction of the Bevised Code into Scotland as fraught 
with many evils, suggested the appointment of a Royal Commission 
of Inquiiy with a view of propounding a national system of educa- 
tion for Scotland, and in tliis suggestion he was supported by Mr. 
Adderley. Mr. Adderley pointed out that the essence of the Revised 
Code was to get rid of all interference in local schools at the instance 
of the Privy Council, and to throw the management of them on the 
local supporters. The Lord Advocate expressed himself as by no 
means satisfied with the state of education in Scotland ; but pointed 
out one advantange possessed by Scotland, which had been remarked 
on by the Rev. Sir H. W. Moncrieff— namely, that there existed 
none of those serious doctrinal differences which stood in the way of 
a national system in England. From the experience of the past he 
argued that attempts at legislation in the direction of a national 
mtem for Scotlsjid would be hopeless until Scotland herself took 
the initiative, and put forth a system in which all would concur. 

The address of the President of the Section, Mr. Kassau Senior, 
was delivered on Friday, we hope to be able to give Mr. Senior's 
valuable paper in extenso in a future number. 

The unsatisfactory position of middle-class schools, contrasted 
with the schools for the richer and the schools for the poorer classes, 
was brought under the consideration of the Department in a paper 
read by the Rev. J. P. Iflorriss. 



village or town, or into a large and prosperous farmine communitj. 
On Thursday last, about 300 guests sat down to £nner in the 
City Hall, under the presidency of Col. J. B. Askin. After dinner 
the Bishop of Huron returned thanks. Several of the guests then 
gave addresses, abounding with reminiscences of the early settle- 
ment of the country. As these recollections fcnm part of Canadian 

important 



CANADIAN SPEECHES ON OTHER TOPICS. 

L— <rHB PIOKBBB BANQTTBT AT LOKOOlf, UPPS& CANADA. 

London has taken the lead in doing honor to the men who first 
entered the unbroken forest, and to whose industry, persevera,nce 
and enterprise the present inhabitants of Upper Canada are so deep- 
ly indebted. 

In view of the fact that the old settlers are fast passing away, we 
have several times suggested that some one individual in each town- 
ship or county endeavor to gather up the incidents relating to the 
early settlement of the district. The best thing of the kind is a 
History of Shipton, published by the Rev. Mr. Cleveland, ten or 
twelve years ago. Mr. Croil's histoiy of Dundas is a much more 
exteAive work. If the local historian cannot be found, perhaps 
the next best thing that can be done is to hold a banquet similar to 
that at London, and there let the old settlers give their experience 
of bnih-lif e uxd the history of the growth of tEe settlement into a 



history, we condense the addresses, retaining the more 
facts, and most interesting incidents. 

Col. Askin spoke in suUtance as follows : — On the 5th of Feb., 
1793, Gov. Simcoe journeyed from Navy Hall to Detroit, and from 
there back. About 1793, Capt. Ryerse came to Long Point, and 
settled at what ib now Port Ryerse. There was only one settler at 
Nanticoke Creek, Peter Walker at Patterson's Creek, and at Long 
Point Bay, D. Sawyer. At that time there was a partial settlement 
at Nias^ara. In or about 1802, CoL Talbot, Col. Salmon and D. 
Rolph's families subsequently settled in Long Point county, and in 
consequence of the Proclamation issued by Gk>vemor Simcoe, in- 
viting the United Empire loyalists to come to Canada, Capt. Walsh, 
Capt. Hutchins, and Capt. Miller, availed themselves of theoppor^ 
tunity. About the year 1803 a large number of the settlers came 
to this Province under the auspices of the proclamation of Gover 
nor Simcoe, inviting the U. E. Loyalists to come to Canada and 
they would receive grants of land. Many came through the wild- 
erness then existing between the Mohawk River and the lakes, 
wending their way by boats up the Mohawk and to Wood Creek, 
then down the stream till they came to the waters of the Lakes to 
the Niagara ; thence over to the Chippewa, and thence by boats and 
other crafts to the places of settlement abo by water, to other places 
along the shores of Lake Ontario, wending their way interior^, to 
Burlington, and other places. A Mr. B^isly was at Hamilton be* 
tween 1793 and 1803, a period of ten years. We find several settle* 
ments were formed — ^We find them in Oxford, on tlie River Thames. 
These settlements would seem to be under the auroices of Major 
Ingersol, the late Mr. Putnam, Mr. Bostwick and Major Watson. 
At Dundas we find the late Richard Hale and his brother Samuel 
Hale. As late as the year 1812-13 there was a vast space of the 
country still unoccupied and unsettled ; and yet in the year 1803, or 
1804, the Hon. Col. Talbot was authorised to form a settlement of 
the waste lands of the Crown, and he, with great wisdom and foi«- 
thought, laid out and located the emigrants seeking a hotne in Canada 
in the towuphips of Middleton, Houghton, Bayham, Malahide, 
Yarmouth, Southwold, Dunwich, Aldboro*, the present township 
of London, Oxford, Tilbury East and Wesl^ Dawn, as well as in 
Westminster, establishing theffeby a prosperous and happy home 
for thousands of those who are now independent, whose industry it 
an example to all settlers in any country ; and let me add that 
this very city of London was located by him to actual settlers, him- 
self setting the example by going to the woods and cutting down 
the first trees. Betweeif the years 1804 and 1830, we find the 
settlement progress not very rapid, yet going on favourably. In 
1832, a new impetus was given to the settlement of Canada by fur- 
ther invitation made to the people in England ; then came the 
emigration to the settlement north of the river Thames. The officen 
and soldiers who fought in the Peninsular campaign came, and 
among tliem I may name the Talbots, the Mcintosh's, the Radcliffes, 
the Johnstons, our worthy friend Capt Beer, Capt Begly, Major 
McKenzie, Colonel Thompson, and with them the late Chancellor, 
and our Revd. guest the Bishop of Huron. Shortly after tliia^ 
Mr. Wilson Mills and many other valuable settlers, who are still 
with us, prepared to overcome the difficulties of a Iloneer life ! 

Col. McRae said lus father came to the Province in 1788, and 
in 1790 he came to the Upper Province. The only mode of com- 
munication then was the batteaux. Thev went about subduing the 
wilderness till the war broke out. On the 5th of Dec. 1812, near 
where he then lived, a battle was fought He was himself then a 
boy, but he remembered the battle of Raventowiv where Tecumseth 
was killed. After this the oountxy improved vary slowly ; only one 
log tavern was in London then. He, Col. McRae, had the honor 
to be the finst pioneer who started a line of stages in London. He 
would now come down to the rebellion. A flag here to-night^ pur<. 
porting to be the flag of the volunteers of Kent ; that company, he 
could say, were composed of robust gentlemen like himself. In 
1837 they marched down to meet the American sympathisers, uptci 
their middle in a swamp and repulsed the invaders, and they would 
do so again. 

Jas. Ferguson, Esq., Registrar of Middlesex, had resided in the 
county of Middlesex for over 40 years. He had come into the 
county when it was an unbroken wilderness ; he had passed through 
the section of the city — the very spot where they were seen holding 
their festivities — when there was scarcely a white man near it, 
when there was no blacksmith or other trade, when, in a wor/t, the 
country was a forest. In 1824 the population of wnat is odted the 
London District, comprising the present counties of Middlesex, 
together with Bast and West Elgin, numbered <m]y 16,610 inhabit- 
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uits. In 1861, what wm it? No lete than 166^930. In 1824 
Middlesex proper contained 8,060 inhabitants; by the census of 
1861 it had increased to. 84,423. In the early day he <Mr. F) 
was speaking of, there were only five erist milla, each with one run 
of rock stones, and four saw mills in the entire district. The num- 
ber of frame houses was 17, and the number ot square log houses 
but four. . . . 

Capt. Doty, who came to Westminister in 1812, next spoke. 
There were only sixteen families in the united township of Delaware, 
Dorchester and Westminister. At the tio^e war was declared 
there came a company of dragoons along who forced me to go to 
Windsor. I was absent for thirteen days, leaving Mrs. Doty to the 
mercy of the wild beasts of the forest, no inhabitants being within 
three miles. She had her own wood to cut, and the cow to hunt 
after over the forest, whilst, at the same time she carried her babe 
in her arms ; and the circumstance of my being away occurred very 
often ; and I leave you, gentlemen, to judge for yourselves as to the 
hardships the pioneers.had to go through when there were no doctors 
nor midwives to be found within the space of twenty-five miles! 
We had to go to St Catluirines for our salt ; in fact, I was gone 
seven days K)r six bushels of that substance. The American troops 
came through iu 1813, and burned all the mills from Windsor to the 
Grand River at Brautford. We had then to pound our grain, boil 
it whole, or go 60 miles to mill in Blenheim. In the midat of such 
a delightful country, exhibiting such signs of wealth, happiness and 
prosperity, with the vast couoourseof weel-to-do people full of health, 
activity and spirited enterprise before us, we can scarcely bring our- 
selves to contemplate this place as a wilderness 38 years ago, but 
such it was. Much as we may be surprised and delighted with the 
contrast that now presentn itself bo us in the township in so short a 
space of time, we must remember that the other townships of this 
ItLdiug present an eqnally remarkable contrast. Iu 1812, only fifty- 
one years since, there were no stores or licensed inns in this whole 
County of Middlesex, extending from Longpoint to Brantford, and 
from Lake Erie to Goderich ; and the the assessment it>ll, which 
may be said to embrace almost the whole of the inhabitants of the 
county, contained only seventy names — ^the whole assessment could 
have been taken upon a single sheet of foolscap. What would be 
the size of tlie sheet upon which it would be taken to-day? Thus 
have we advanced-— fine cultivated farms, good substantial buildings, 
many of them conspicious for their architectural beauty, as well as 
convenience and utility ; good roads, thriving towns, busy villages, 
much frequented churches, school-houses, and mills occupying the 
STounds where forty years ago, stood the mighty unbroken forest. 
Tlie hum of civilized life salutes the ear here to day of numbers who 
trod this then wilderness, with few sounds falling upon the ear save 
those of Nature in her wildest state — the howl of the wolf, the 
■ screech of the owl, and the snort of the deer, w«, wild and free, he 
bounded away at the sight of man, who had just began to intrude 
upon his hitherto unmolested pasture grounds — and the pioneer has 
now enclosed those, his p«isturo grounds, for agricultural purposes. 
Let us never allow the farmer to be looked down upon, or to be 
condemned as such, but let us make better use of our privileges, 
and thereby elevate our calling — ^increasing our own knowledge of 
disseminating intelligence upon scientific and profitable a^cultnre ; 
and let us endeavour to make onr profession attractive to our sons 
and daughters, and let us educate tiiem with a view to employment 
therein in future life, and let no ^[rade or class dare to look down 
upon us on account of our lack ef intelligence, enterprise, and integ- 
rity. Mr. President, having witnessed all this under the protection 
of the most enlightened, and, at the present moment, most powerful 
and best government in the word, under the fold of that flag tiiat has 
*'. Braved a thousand Teara, 
The battio and the breeae." 

That man must be ignorant indeed, if his heart doiss not glow with 
emotions of deepest gratitude to the Almighty Dispenser of every 
good, for the b^Nay^i^gs of peace and prqfsperiiy jn '< Canada, onr 
home.'* 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry, of Elgin, said, — When a boy, I left 
my mother, brothers and sisters^ on the 1st of January, 1816, ai^ 
came 150 miles west to the township of Dunwioh, now a part of 
West Elgin, but in 1816 it was one district, and it has been divided 
into a number of districts. When I got as far west as Dnnwich I 
found nine settlers, and in that settlement I stopped and made it 
my home for 14 years. My former home, Alderborough, had not a 
single white man as a settler in it, south of the river Thames, and 
many of the townships wa-.t and north were not surveyed at that 
time. When Oxford was surveyed, I drew the first, or occupied 
the first lot that was occupied in the township, and did what were 
called the settlement-duties at that time, and carried the provisions 
on my back 20 miles, and thought it no hardship ^t that ; and when 
I had done the settlement duties on my lot in Oxford, I wont to 
work again in Dunwich. Some time in the month of March, 1816, 
I came to the river Thames here near London^ and crossed the river 



a little above where the oldest bridge now ; stands, upon an elm tree 
that had fallen across the river, where this a^tj atsnds.— ^^^ueftse 
Merewry. ^ ., .,. , - . . 

1I.*-<«HS OPBSmrO OF BUBOK' OOfaJMB.' 

This new and important institution was formally o|)ened on the 
2nd inst., for the education of young men for the ministry in con- 
nection with ithe United Church of, England and Ir^and jn ^i^na$|a. 
The circumstances that called for its formation were fully e^^huQ^d 
b^ His Lordship the Bishop in his last isharge to the synbd'^ Of this 
diocese. Mentioning the matter to the Rev. Dr. "Hentoafil, vfho 
now occupies the important position of principal of the coll^, ' the 
erection of which is, in many respects, due to his enerpr and perse- 
verance, that gentleman kindly ofiei-ed to co-operate with him in the 
proiecthehad conceived. — Appointing him Archdeacon of Huron 
and ass i sta n t minister of the cathedral, he was commissioned, by t^e 
Bishop to proceed to England as his commissary to plea<l t&e cause 
of the coll(^ before the brethren of the church there. Throigh his 
untiring exertions, on his first visit, the sum of twenty-three. thou* 
sand dollars was collected in a short time, and in order to satisfy the 
minds of the open-hearted friends of the cause of the chuith, who 
liad contributed to this sum, the residence of thelaleliionel Rid<>ut, 
Esq, was purchased as a suitable site for such an institutioii. In 
September following. Dr. Hcllmuth was appointed PriuT^ipal ai^d 
Divinity Professor of the college, and again dispatched to England 
on the errand. His mission was again successful. A kind ..hrjend, 
the Rev. Alfrea Peach, offered the sum of |20,000 for tjie en^dow- 
ment of the divinity chair in the college, which sum has for some titiie 
past been invested at 9 per cent per annum. Of this. Dr. Hcllmuth, 
as Divinity Professor, is entitled to the entire proceeds, but he Was 
kindly sigm6ed that all over 8 per cent may he retained for the use 
of the college. The situation of the land and buildings is in eveiy 
respect suited for the purposes for which it is devot^ The loca- 
tion is pleasent and healthy, the grounds being in extent about four- 
teen acres, tastefully laid out with pine trees in the outskirts, .atid 
intersected by pretty carriage drives. The Thames passes close ,to 
the west side of the grounds, an iadditional attraction to the Student 
who can retreat to the seclusion of ita banks and. study, nature to 
immense advantage. The location is, our readers are aware, in the 
northern portion of the city, being bordered on the eastern side by 
George Street, and on the west by the river, t6 the north is'alsb l!he 
handsome residence of H. C. R. Bccher, Esq. ^ 

The additions requisite for the new college were begun in Febru- 
ary last. The main bnilding was thorouglily reuovatea, and a ta^ie- 
fill cupola and railing, with an additional height of robf, orected 
thereon. The new additions to the structnre consist of a very fine 
three story building, erected of clear white brick', and of the 'mmen- 
sions of 71 by 31 feet. The main building will be used as the resi- 
dence of the principal or others of the professors aa may (orm the 
college proper, Lt divided into compartments on each storyj, oi^ the 
most approved method, for students. The front, for about ^ix ftiet 
on either side of the doorway, protrudes aboiit two feet further t£iib 
the other portions of the building, ^ding greatly to its , appearance 
and grace. The admirable arrangements for the comfoi-t of the stu- 
dents cannot be to highly praised. On the ground floor is situated 
the principal rooms in connexion with the colleffe, the whole flppr 
being divided into three compartments, separated by folding doojni, 
whi(£ can be opened at pleasure, turuing the -whoU into bhe 'large 
room on occasions when such is required. Each room is thirty feet 
square. The third story is fJtoirctner occupied by dormitpri^ for 
the students, there being in all fourteen. A neat portei*'s lodge has 

been erected at the entrance to the grounds. ' 

At half-past ten o'clocjk, the Lora Bishop of Huron, the, Right 
Rev. Charles P. McHvaine, D.D., Bishop of Ohio, accompanied by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Hellmuth, D.D., Rev. Dr. Sandys, 
Rev. Dr. Boomer, H. C. R. Becher, Esq., Q.C.,'' Hon. M. H. 
Foley. 3i.P.P., ex-Chancellor Blake, Rev. J. Walker Marsh, A.M.y 
Chaplain to the Bishop, entered the library and took their seats 
on the dais of the hall, which was already filled to its utinbsC extent 
by a laige audience of 'ladies and gentlem«i, besidss m nomber of 
clex^ from the United States, and also neaiiy all the clei)eymen of 
the other denominational churches of this city. The' Loi^' Bishop 
of Huron, President of the College, after prayer, opened the infer-' 
eating proceedings of the day by a lengthy address. The Reverend 
Bishop, in opening, asked the attention of the assembly for a few 
moments previous to their listening to the inaugural address from 
Dr. Mcllvaiiie, Bishop of Ohio, and then proceeded to give a state- 
ment of the spiritual condition of the diocese when he became dio: 
cesan. 

''On my consecration to the episcopal office I found a great de- 
mand for clergymen in the diocese of Huron. Out of 13o tow^hipa 
not more than 30 were supplied with the ministration of thechurch, 
and there was no adequate supply of candidates for the sacred office. 
I was tberefora under the necessity of applying to mends in Sng* 
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laad and Ireland, and by their meana a few yonoff men were indn- 
oed to oome to tbia country. Still the wants of the diooeae were 
but partially supplied, and at the jpresent time, aftersixjears of ex- 
ertion, otrer 60 townships are destitute of the ministrations of the 
ehurah." His Lordship then gave a history of tiie visits of Dr. 
Hellmuth to England to solicit aid for the ooue^, and the remark- 
able success of these missions, and mentioned with special force the 



that the subtle proffress of those whose object is to bring our church 
asain under the yoke of Rome' may be overlooked as being an evil 
of less magnitude than the other. But the view which I luive been 
led to take of this matter is altogether different. I believe that the 
sound common sense and reverence for scripture generally entertain- 
ed by the Eng:li8h people will, after the first excitement has passed 
away, reject with horror the iiifidel suggestions which have been ad- 



very handsome donation of the Rev. Alfred Peach, the conditions I vanoed, and will consign to merited ^sgraoe those who have been 

on which it was received being, ''That the institution shall be avow- J their authors. 

edly for the training of students in the Protestant and evangelical | "I will conclude my address w^th the recital of a pleasing incident 



principles of the church, in their natural and grammatical sense as 
well as in harmony with the church order and discipline.'' 

" I congratulate the friends of Huron College that the English 
trustees, who are conjointly with the corporation of the college in 
HkQ oonutxy to watch over the interests of our institution, are men 
whose names have long been before the world, as the promoters and 
supporters of every sood work and as the great benefactors of our 
race. I feel assured, I have only to name these gentlemen, to ex- 
cite in the hearts of all friends of the college feelings of devout 
thankfulness that we should be associated with such men in the 
management of our institution. The names of the English trusteei 
are, the Right Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird, M. P., the Hon. Francis Maude, R. N., the Rev. 
Joseph DiTohen, the Rev. Alfred Peache, Cannon Burgess, A. Hal- 
dane and Robert Baxter, Esqs." 

"I have received several proofs of the deep interest which is felt 
in onr college by friends in this countiy both near and at a distance . 
A gentleman in Kingston some time since transmitted to me $400, 
and C. S. Oaowski, who was for many years a resident amongst us, 
has envinoed the interest he still takes in our welfare by contribut- 
ing £120 per annum for five years towards the endowment of a 
classical and mathematical chair. A gentleman connected with the 
college has liberally contributed $320 per annum towards the same 
object. And I received within the last week a letter from which I 
extract the following passages. 'I am requested by a friend of the 
gospel to forward to you the enclosed order upon the Bank of Up- 
per Canada for $4,000, as a donation to your theological college for 
the trainiuf^ of young men for the miiustry, who may go forth and 
preach Chnst and him crucified. That the blessing of God may at- 
tend the institution, and that the Lord may graciously spare you to 
see some fruits of your labors is our earnest prayer.' This letter is 
without name, and signature under which it is to be publicly ac- 
knowledged iih— ' A friend of the gospel' We trust IJiat these lib- 
eral gifts from friends in our own country are as the drops which 
precMlethe shower, and that through- the divine blessing those 
amongst ourselves who feel a lively interest in the spread of gospel 
truth in the land will follow the example which has been so nobly 
set. It is the intention of those to whom has been intrusted the 
management of the institution that no candidates for the ministry 
shall be received within its walli or sent forth from it but such as 
they have good reason to believe have experienced in their own souls 
the converting power of divine truth, applied by the Holy Spirit, 
and who are prepared to maintain with all steadfastness the pure 
and unadulterated truths of God's holy word, as sent forth in the 
articles, homilies, and formidaries of onr chiuch. The staff with 
which we shall commence onr operations is—The Venerable Aroh- 
deaoon Hellmuth, principal and divinity professor; Rev. John 
Shulte, professor of modem languages ; and the Rev. H. Evans, B. 
A., as classical tutor; and I hope to obtain the services of a gentle- 
man with whom we are in correspondence as classical and mathe- 
matical professor." 

'' Our staff you will perceive, is at present small, but we expect 
that our friends in this coimtry will assist us, and we* yet hope to 
obtain such help from home as will enable us to place the insti- 
tution upon a more respectable footing, and upon a permanent 
basis. One resolution we have made concerning the management of 
the institution is , that, as we have hitherto prooeeded without in- 
curring any debt, so we shall continue, using such means as in the 
providence of God are furnished by the liberality of our friends, 
and not launching out into- any expenses which we are not fully 
IHrepared to meet. We intend, with God's blessing, to follow out 
the injunction of the apostle, 'Owe no man anything, but to love 
one another.' 

'*It will be one aim of those who shall direct the studies of the 
students in Huron College, to make him thoroughly aquainted with 
the writings of the reformers of the 16th century, that they may 
thus be fully aware of the evils from which the church was then de- 
livered, and may dread the slightest approach to that system of false 
doctrine which, for ages, hung, like a dark cloud, over the church, 
and shut out the light of God's saving truth from so many nations 
of the earth. 

"Tliere is a dan^rer at the present time that the minda of men in 
Snglan i and in this ooimtxy may be so filled with horror at the bold 
ibMoI auggefltiona which have been adTtoeed eTenin high ^uattetS| 



which occured when Dr. Hellmuth was soliciting aid for Huron Col- 
lege, in England. He called upon two ladies residing near Bath ; 
they are the daughters of the late General Simcoe, who was the first 
governor of Upper Canada. These ladies have ever taken a lively 
interest in Canada, and they have evinced their earnest desire to 
promote the progress of Huron College, by contributing to its funds, 
and by presenting to it the picture of their father, to be placed in 
the college ; that picture is now before you . Governor Simcoe ex- 
plored this country before roads were formed or townships surveyed. 
He encamped on the forks of the Thames, and it was he who fixed 
upon the site of this city, and called it " London," and in his jonr- 
nal which is in the possession of his daughter, and which Dr. £[eU- 
muth has seen, it is recorded that he and his staff at one of their 
encampments, it may be on the site of our city, knelt and prayed 
that God's light and truth might penetrate these regions, and that 
His blessiug might rest upon the country. On that occasion Gov- 
ernor Simcoe was attended by the late General Evans, as one of his 
staff, and it was by advice which he kindly gave me before I left 
Ireland to come to Canada, that my course was directed to the Lon- 
don District as being in his opinion and in that of Gk>vernor Simcoe, 
the part of Canada best adapted for settlers from England and Ire- 
land. By this chain of coincidences, then, my presence here to-day 
iH thus linked with the visit of Gk»vemor Simcoe to the site of the 
City of London . 

"I shall not any longer occupy the time of the meeting, but will 
call upon my Right Rev. brother. Bishop Mcllvaine, of Ohio, to 
"favor us with an inaugural address, which he has so kindly under- 
taken to deliver." 

When his Lordship had closed, he introduced his brother prelate, 
the learned and highly esteemed bishop of Ohio, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Mcllvaine, who said he was happv to be present on the occasion of 
such an interesting ceremony as the inauguration of the Huron Col- 
lege, coming as he did irom across the lines, and pleased he was to 
congratulate the Bishop of the Diocese and the Venerable Arch- 
fleacon of Huron, for the active part they had taken in bringing the 
Huron College to such a satisfactory position. To the Bisliop of 
Huron was due the origination of this noble design, and to Arch- 
deacon Hellmuth was due much for commending the cause which he 
had so nobly pleaded for in England. He had had the pleasure of 
being present in England at the time the archdeacon was collecting 
funds for the Huron College, and he could hay vdth all confidence 
that much self-sacrifice, energy, and attention was given to the noble 
work which he had to accomplish. They owed much to that eminent 
servant of Christ, the Rev. Mesac Thomas, now consecrated Bishop 
of Goulboume, and who was ever a warm friend of the speaker and 
Dr. Hellmuth. The Right Reverend Prelate then entered into a 
statement of the basis and future operations of the Hnron College. 
He was glad to learn that the teaching of this institution was to be 
purely evangelical,. He liked the term evangelical, although many 
ministers of the gospel did not like it. It was received with the 
greatest attention and respect, and during its rohearsal, demQustra- 
tions of applause and enthusiaism were frequently manifested. 

At its condnsion, the Hon. Mr. Foley, being called on by lus 
lordship to move the first resolution was cordially receive*! by the 
assembly. He said he had listened with the greatest satisfaction, ba 
every one present must have done, to the aomirable and profound 
address of the Right Reverend Prelate, and fortunately for him 
there was little left for him to say. He could not help, however, 
adding his humble sense of commendation to the remarks made in 
reference to tibe exertions of his lordship, to bring to maturity a 
scheme so noble in itself, and so promising of advantage and peima- 
nent benefit, not only to the Church and this Diocese, but through- 
out the Province at large. (Hesr, hear) These exertions were such 
as he could hardly, tvxur~p?Qpriety, characterise in his lordship's 
presence, but they were felt ana worthDy appreciated in every section 
of his extensive jurisdiction. So too would he (Mr. Foley,) have 
wished to speak of the laborious devoted efforts of the venerable 
archdeacon, to forward and establish on a permanent basis, the in- 
stitution of which this day's proceedings were the commencement. 
Having been honoured with tne, to him, pleasing duty of introducmg 
and carrying of the act of incorporation through parliament, he 
could speak with a personal knowledf;e of the actions of the arch- 
deacon, and to them in conjunction with that of his lordship, were 
the churchmen of the diocese indebted for the unanimous eamage of 
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the bill in the very shape required. At the period of his first ao- 
quaintanoe with the diocese, now some thirty years ago, then there 
were within its Umits, comprising an area of some 13,000 square miles, 
scarcely a dozen ministers of the Church of Enj^land, here and there 
almost as shepherds, without any peculiar charge, now they number 
between seventy and eighty. (Hear, hear.) Then the number of 
suitable houses of worship were yet more limited — now nearly eyerv 
town and village has its numerous temples erected to the living God . 
Then, the log school-houses, few and far between, were the only 
places where even the rudiments of an ordioary education could be 
obtained — ^uow the country is covered with suitable and commodious 
buildings, in which not only a fair, but in many cases a superior 
education might be had. Great things have been done, and yet 
they are not adequate to the necessities of the peopla They had 
just heard, that even yet there were between sixty or seventy town- 
ships without either church or pastor — (Hear, hear.) Thus while 
they owed devout thankfulness to God for what he had done, while 
they felt greatly gratified with the progress which had been made, 
they must feel that there was yet even more to be accomplished, and 
to accomplish it he was sure all present, as well as the people of the 
(iiocese generally, were not only willing but anxious, and determined 
to put f ortii all their energies. The honourable gentleman then for- 
mally introduced the following resolution, and resumed his seat amid 
applause: 

<*That this assembly desires to record its devout thankfulness to 
the head of the church, for the success which he has vouchsafed to 
the efforts made to establish Huron College." 

The Rev. Mr. Ardagh, of Bariie, seconded the resolution in a 
speech, congratulating the chairman on the institution of a college 
which would enunciato the true principles of the Church of England 
in tMs country. It had been most miraculously brought into exis- 
tence, and he had come several hundred miles to identify himself 
with it. He held that the principles which were to be enunciated 
in it, were the principles of his church in Canada and his native 
land, and he felt confident that if the simple preaching of the cross 
wisre made the basis'of their faith, that the English Church would 
yank first in purity among the churches in the world. 

The Rev. Dr. Boomer, of Gktlt, next aroto to move a resolution, 
whidi he felt confident would receive the individual assent of those 
present. After the able addresses f i-om the gentlemen who preceded 
him, he did not, however, consider it necessary to make any lengthy 
remarks, and merely asked leave to move. 

"That the cordial thanks of the meeting be given to the Right 
Rev. Dr. McTlvaine, Bishop of Ohio, for his kindness in attending 
the opening of Hturon College, and delivering the inaugural address, 
and that he be requested to allow his address to be printed." 

The Rev. Dr. O'Meara seconded the resolution with much pleasure. 
He had r^td with much interest many of the doctrinal works of the 
right reverend prelate who delivered the inaugural address, and he 
had, at the present time, travelled many hundred miles to hear from 
his own lips the truths so ably advocated by him. He felt confident 
that among the many able works he had written, that the inaugural 
address on the occasion of the Huron College would not be the least 
valuable of his many productions. The college just opened would 
be a contrast in point of doctrine to ^he other college in connection 
with their church at present existing in this country, and he hoped 
it ever would maintain that distinctiveness which, under its present 
guardians, he felt confident it could. 

The Rev. Dr. HeUmuth arose to support the resolution which, at 
the same time, he might say, required no support He must how- 
ever, express his deep obligations to the right reverend prelate, for 
his kindness in coming such a distance at this inclement season of 
the year. He therefore joined most heartily and sincerely in the 
wishes of the resolution, and trusted, at the same time, that grace 
might be ffiven him in beginning the superintendence of the institu- 
tion, wbioi was just inaugurated. 

The Rev. Bishop cheerfully acceded to the wishes of the resolution. 
It would bo difficult for him to recollect all he had said, but he 
nevertheless would undertake it. The business was then closed by 
singing the doxology, and the pronouncing of the benediction by His 
Lorduip the Bishop of Huron.—- Prototype. 

n. — T&nnTT cx>llxob — installatiok ok ths ohaitcsllos. 

Th^ annual meeting of the Convocation of the University of 
Trinity Colleffe was held in the CoUege-hall on Thursday last, the 
17th inst. After morning prayers in the chapel the newly-appointed 
CSiancellor, the Hon. John Hillyard Cameron, proceeded to the 
Convocation-hall, attended by the Vice-chanceUor, the Rev. Mr. 
W^ttaker, and other members of the Convocation, where he was 
received bv the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Toronto, and 
where graduates, undergraduates, and a large number of the friends 
of the C<>Uege were assembled. 
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The Chancellor was conducted to the chair ; and after the prayen 
on the opening of the Convocation had been read, 

The Yioe-Chanoellor addressed the Chancellor as follows : — Sir. 
Chancellor, in rising to address you on this occasion, one thought is 
especially present to my mind, and I am satisfied that the pl^e of 
our assemblage and the purpose for which we are assembled have 
suggested that thought to the minds of all present. I am persuaded, 
sir, that I shall be best consulting your own feelings, by giving ex- 
pression to that thought, before the utterance of a single woml ol 
congratulation, to yourself or to our University, on your acceptance 
of the chief office in our body. We cannot but recall, with grateful 
and affectionate regret, the remembrance of the former occupant of 
your chair, whose name was associated with Trinity College ^m its 
foundation — ^who may, indeed, be regarded, in connection with the 
venerable Prelate on your right hand, as one to whom it mainly 
owes its existence. On every occasion of the annual assembling of 
our body, except the last, when illness had incapacitated him for 
dischargmg the duties of his office, we have enjoyed his dignified 
and kindly presence, and old and young must have alike recc^nised 
the tone which was imparted to our proceedings by the moral worth 
and refinement of character of which he was so signal an example. 
The con^tulatory address presented to him on the occasion of hit 
installation, in June, 1853, closed with the following words : — 
''Longe autem id tempus distet, quum mutua hsoc amoris societaa 
casnuUo aut necessitate dissolvatur." The '^suprema^eoessitas" 
has dissolved our union far earlier than we, who cannot read the 
book of God's Providence, could have desired ; and it now remains 
that we should both cherish the remembrance of the departed, and 
strive to imitate his virtues. Our College and University has lost 
in him one of its wisest counsellors — one of its steadiest friends ; a 
man who never swerved for a moment from the course which he felt 
to be right, because that course might seem to involve unpopularity 
or a sacrifice of material interests ; who had embraced exalted prin- 
ciples of action, and firmly adhered to those principles. We have 
lost one who gave most patient attention to any subject on which 
his counsel was sought, bestowing on it indeed what others might 
esteem, in regard either of its absolute or relative importance, 
undue thought and labor. We have lost one whose equable temper, 
whose cheerful urbanity, made it at all times a pleasure to hold 
communication with him. I must be permitted to add that I be- 
lieve that any person coming from the old country must have been 
struck by the faithfulness wi^ which he presented amongst us the 
type of an English genUeman, not only m respect of the more im- 
portant points of moral principle and feeling, but also in respect of 
the minor graces of demeanor — ^those small details of conduct, 
which scarcely admit of being particularized, but which collectively 
impart an inexpressible beau^ to the life, and do assuredly indicate 
that a man has learned, by a delicate spiritual perception, to recos- 
nize what is due, before God, both to his neighoour and to himself. 
* * * During the twelve years for which the College has now 
been in operation it cannot be said wholly to have failea in accom- 
plishing the intentions of its founders. The number of students 
matricidated up to the present time, inclusive of those who will be 
admitted to-day, is 195, besides a large number of occauonal 
students who attended the medical clnssos. Of students in Arts or 
Divinity S3 have proceeded regularly to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, exclusively of Ifi, who, without attendance on lectures, have 
been admitted to that degree after examination. Of the 83, 37 
have received Holy Orders ; the remainder, with only one or t.wo 
exceptions, are engaged in the study or practice of the Law or of 
Medicine, or are in cmurge of schools . The total number of students 
of the College who have been admitted to Holy Orders is 48 ; some 
students, especially during the first few years, having been unable 
to acoomplirii the double object of passing through the Divinity 
course and graduating in Arts. Many satisfactoiy proofs of the 
interest taken in the College have been afforded since its opening, 
by the establishment of scholarships or by other donations. The 
last instance of an endowment of tins kind is the foundation of the 
Elamilton Memorial Prize, to be awarded according to the result of 
an annual examination in Scripture History. 

The Chancellor, in reply to this address said : — Mr. Yice-Chaa* 
cellor, I feel deeply the congratulatory remarks you have addressed 
to me, as I felt deeply the confinence reposed in me by the Corpor- 
ation of Trinity, when they conferred upon me the honour of chan- 
cellorship. You have well dissected the character of the late Chan- 
cellor. In every relation in life he stood pre-eminent, and to those, 
who, like myself, for upwards of twenty years enjoyed the privile^ 
of close communion vdth him, as their chief, there is no power in 
language to portray their high estimate of his ability. His sweet- 
ness of temper, his gentleness of manner, his courtesy, were pro- 
Terbial, and in the long roll on which this University shiUl write the 
names of her future ehaaoeUon, no name will ever be.locmd ol 
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brighter Itutre than the fint. It is now upwards of twenty years 
since the venerable prelate at mj side, on the opening of King's 
College, congratulated himself that be had lived to see the work of 
forty years accomplished. But clouds were already rising in the 
distance to obscure the glorious prospect, and a storm soon burst 
upon him, which swept that inheritance of the Church away forever. 
IMd our noble Bishop despond when he saw his cherished hopes in 
the dust ? Did he give up his efforts to establish a Church Univer- 
sity, because that endowment was taken away? No, with the 
energy and determination which have ever marked his character 
through his long life, he resolved at three score years and ten to 
buckle on his armor again, and in conjuotion with our late Chan- 
eellor, those two great men, reflecting back light and lustre each 
upon the other, churchmen in Canada and in the Mother country 
contributed of their means, a Broyal Charter was obtained, and the 
University of Trinity College arose from the ashes of King's. 1 ou 
have told me, Sir, how much success has attended this Institution ; 
that in twelve yeais we had nearly three hundred students, and half 
that number of graduates ; that thirty-seven men have taken Holy 
Orders directiv from this College, while eleven more, I believe, who 
have been at the Collecre, have entered the Ministry, making forty- 
eight in all. Our matriculants for the last three years have averaged 
twelve, which is not much inferior to the number in the separate 
ooU^fes in Cambridge, with the exception of St. John, Trinity, and 
another. The attacks that have been made upon us have caused us 
pecuniary embarrassments. We are about to appeal to the chui-ch- 
men in England to sustain our efforts, and we have every reason to 
hope that our appeal will be successful We have claimed from the 
Government our share of the appropriation of $20,000 per annum 
made by Act of Parliament for superior education. We have been 
refused a participation, because we keep up our distinctive char- 
acter, and admit none to degrees who will not declare themselves to 
be honestly and shicerely members of the Church of England. As 
Chancellor of this University, I shall endeavor faithfully to fulfil my 
duty to it by doing all in my power to uphold the views which I 
have expressed, and I shall expect that each and all of those who 
hold office in it^ or claim or hope to claim it as their Alma Mater, 
shall bear their part, both at home and abroad, within the walls of 
the College and without in the world, to establish Toronto as 
Pnlcberrima, honcaUssfma, optima. 
The learned Chancellor resumed his seat amid loud applause. — 
Leader. 
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1. RESTLESSNESS IN SCHOOL HOURS. 
(For the Journal of Education), 

Impelled by a sense of duty to advert to the subject of that rest- 
lessness and inattention of pupils towarda'the close of school hours, 
we shall make the attempt not so much in the expectation of throw- 
ing additional light on the nature of this evil and its remedies, but 
because military exercises have been proposed to occupy the place of 
study during this flagging season, with the intention of contending 
against not only their introduction at the period in question as a 
part of youthful instruction, but their entering at any time or in 
any degree aa an element in the education of the youth of our 
land.* 

We may here notice, however, that this restlessness and inatten- 
tion, are, to a considerable extent, influenced by the deterioration 
ci the school room atmosphere, produced by the breathing of so 
many children, and that this circumstance has a considerable share 
in causing as well as addinar to the eriL 

In the process of breathmg, very important changes take place in 
the blood and atmosphere. A portion of the vitel fluid, at each 
inspiration, by yielding up to the ur in the lungs the oarb(m it 
eliminates from the Iwdy through the venous system, and by the 
absorption of oxygen from the pulmonic atmosphere, is changed 
from black, venous, or carbonifer jus, to red, arterial, or oxygeni- 
lerous blood ; leaving in the lungs a mixture of deoxydized nitrogen 
and carbonic acid gas. The latier, a very deleterious and narcotis- 
ing agent, formed by a part of the oxygen of the atmosphere com- 
bining with the carbon evolved from the blood, together with the 
former, is expelled from the lungs by the subsequent act of expira- 
tion as being unfit for any useful purpose in the animal economy, 
nay, but as absolutely pernicious, and to make way for another 
inspiration of fresh air. Tji^ transformation of the blood from 
venous to arterial, is of vital importance in the animal economy, 
and remarkable results are thereby brought about The blood 
rushes through the arteries, stimulating in its pro^^ress every part 
of the nervous system ; but its efieot on the brain is the most im< 
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portant, evoking therefrom the neurosity, nerve, or biotic force 
which is transmitted along the various nerves to the different parts 
and organs of the body, in which organ, (the brain) if black or 
venous blood circulated, the neurosity could not be evolved, and 
asphyxia and death would be the consequence ; as that would be, 
however, an abnormal condition of things, a sufficient quantum of 
animal magnetism is usually supplied to every organ of the body, 
enabling the whole of them to perform their various functions with 
precision and vigour. Thus the whole man is revivified, feels, thinks, 
and acts. 

Let us now turn to the changes undergoing in the air of the 
school room. It is observed that a portion of the life supporting 
element is withdrawn at every inspiration, and a portion of azote or 
nitrogen, said to be an innocuous dilutant of oxygen, along with a 
portion of carbonic acid, a very deadly narcotic gas, is thrown out 
by the lungs into the air of the school room at every expiration ; 
this process constantly goins on, would soon deprive the room of 
all its oxygen, and fill it with an atmosphere not merely wholly in- 
capable of supporting life, but decidedly pernicious in its tendency, 
and were fresh snpphes of wholesome air prevented from entering 
the room, consequences as disaatrous as witnessed in the black hole 
of Calcutta, where so many persons perished during one night's 
confinement, would certainly be the result. 

Thus we se^ that, while the whole system requires its usual sup- 
ply of oxygen, and the brain, from its increased labour by study, 
has a greater demand for it. the proper quantity for healthy ana 
vigorous action is not so likely to be duly supplied from the air of 
a scliool room which is depleted by every act of inspiration, and 
diluted and vitiated by every successive expiration — and more es- 
pecially in such as are badly ventilated. It is to be regretted' that 
m the construction of very many school houses, ventilation is very 
little attended to, or altogether neglected. This, we conceive, 
arises from a want of knowledge of its importance, and therefore of 
a proper estimate of its value. It might be here observed, that, 
although the expired gases from their difierence of gravities have a 
tendency to separate themselves from the uiirespired air — the nitro- 
gen to ascend, the carbonic acid to descend — they mingle to some 
extent even in well ventilated houses, but of course to a less serious 
amount. 

The deleterious nature of carbonic acid is evinced in a striking 
manner in the instance of the man in the well, or in the man in the 
vaJley of death, asphyxia immediately takes place, and were the sub- 
jects of exposure not quickly removed, inevitable death would 
speedily supervene. 

Some might perhaps reply that a spasmodic contraction of the 
epiglottis, in these cases, produces suffocation, and that the asphyxia 
and death are the result of this, and not the consequence of the 
poisonous effects of the carbonic acid gas. Allowing this, as some 
say, what would it avail if th^ glottis did remain open for the ad- 
mission of a narcotic gas, not only incapable of -yielding up to the 
blood any of the biotic stimulant, but decidedly deadly in its cha- 
racter ? We contend that it is the want of oxygen and the presence 
of carbonized blood in the brain, that asphyxia and death are pro- 
duced. For it is by the neurosity or life force, which is only evoked 
in sufficient quantity by the action of a full supply of properly 
oxygenized blood upon the neurine mass, that the healthy and 
vigorous action is kept up. 

Such an amount of vitiation as above alluded to, we readily admit 
is never reached by the air in the school room so as to cause asphyxia 
and immediate death, yet we firmly believu it frequently becomes 
sufficiently so as seriously to tell upon the present studying powers 
of the pupils as well as upon their future of life. But how much 
more materially must it bisar upon the health of those devoted men 
who plod on, year after year, m their noble but arduous toil of 
teaohipg the young idea, till at length nature succumbs to the con- 
finement, anxiety, toil, and care, and daily inhalation of the im- 
poverished and vitiated atmosphere of a school room. 

We would here suggest the idea of the Educational Department 
furnishing the plan of a model school house, the best that could 
possibly be devised for health, convenience, and, consistent with the 
two foregoing requisites, cheapness. That it be made obligatory on 
all common school trustees in future erecting school houses to build 
after the prescribed plan, varying the size only to suit the greater 
or less number that might be in different sections, which would not 
only be in harmony with the uniformity of our common school 
system, but prove a boon to teachers and to succeeding generations 

With regard to the exhaustion consequent on continued applica- 
tion to study, we would say that a judicious timing and changing of 
the lessons would tend greatly to ameliorate the condition of the 
pupils, and delay the period (say usually an hour and a half previous 
to dismissing school), when it would become necessary to discontinue 
the forced action of the brain by a oeauition from the usual course 
of instruotioiL * 
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The great qnestioii now arim, In what manner ahaU the rendne 
of Mshool time for the day be improTed ? This yery important ques- 
tion may more readily be asked than a proper solution given to it, 
so that teacher and taught may be duly Mnefitted, and the time 
economised. That physical exenrise should enter as largely, and 
mental exertion as fittle as possible into the engagements of the 
pupils, is at once obvious to all, and that they should be conducted 
as much in the open air as practicaUe ; but yet the question recurs 
of what nature uudl they be 1 

A LOOAL SUPXBINnHDSHT. 



2. WHISPBRINQ RESUMED. 
(For the Jonmal of Bducaium), 

Mb. Editos, — In the November number of your valuable Jour- 
nal I observed an important question asked by a teacher, viz. : 
*< What is the best method to prevent whispering in school ?" Some 
suggestions have been inserted ; but some of those in the Conneo- 
ticut Journal I disapprove of, particularly the third clause, which 
reads—" Allow an opportunity at the end of each hour, and remove 
all necessity from whispering at any other time." Were I a teacher 
in Connecticut I might have adopted such, if no other would suit 
the habits of my pupils, nor prove successful ; but in Canada, where 
the children are more dodle, I would decry such a habit from tibie 
fact that, taking a decided stand against whispering, and making my 
pupils feel it is an evil, and making them interested to prevent it, 
1 afterwards make them see that it is no such thing, and that I ap- 
prove of the necessity of it by endorsing the bberty of the act at 
the interval of each hour. As the Journal of Education solicits its 
readers to give their views, I humbly fpy^ mine relative to success 
in school, and to the prevention of whispering. 

1. I do not approve of a multiplicity of school rules. Far better 
have none at all if not supported and carried out ; and if put into 
execution day after day, it would keep tlie teacher busy inflicting 
corporal punishment, acting more like a tyrant than a kind friend 
in the eyes of his school. 2. It must be borne in mind that we 
cannot place old heads on young shoulders. Therefore the teacher 
must have patience equal to the task assigned, and win affection by 
kindness, for fear of losing confidence, which would be detrimental 
to the school ; for to cause success the teacher and scholars must be 
united. 3. The observance of order and obedience are two requi- 
site principles which ought to be imprinted on the minds of scholars, 
and to enueavour that they shonld be indelible rules. 4. To effect 
this the teacher should address his pupils from time to time on the 
advantage arising from assiduity in school and the evil consequence 
attendant upon the practice of whispering, which, directly or indi- 
rectly, depicts a defiance of those principal rules, order and obedi- 
ence. He should state briefly the pain it inflicts on him to be 
obliged to insert any of the s<molars names in the black category 
of unmanageable pupils in the monitor's book, holding it to view, 
and stating that the conduct in school had a bearing and weight on 
the future character as well as the present of each individual 
There are but few scholars who are not afraid of getting their 
names in the black list, unless the obdurate truants ; with those 
the cause must be removed by placing them as near the teacher's 
desk as possible. Hence the teacher will not be wanting in ad- 
herence to bestow attention on such characters by private admoni- 
tion, by appealing to their feeUngs and principles, and such other 
enpouragement as will be conducive to producing a source of indus- 
try, progress, and emulation. Ere long they will begin to like the 
teacher, forsake their evil habits, and prove greater joy to their 
parents and a credit to the teacher. 

Amherstburgh, 28th December, 1863. D. O'Dohektt. 



III. ^npevis «tt %tsiti\ml (&Am^u. 



1. VERBUM SAT. 

Schoolmasters talk too much, far too much for their own good, 
and for the good of their pupils. Take an example : 

'* The next lesson will be the first six examples on the 98th page 
— ^98th page, first six examples. I want dU the class to understand 
it — to-morrow, you will tiJce the first six examples on the 98th 
page. Every day I have to tell you over again three or four times ; 
now I want you to remember, this time, that your lesson will be 
six examples on the 98th page." 

" Begin at the top of the psge, teacher V 

<' Yes, begin at the top of the page, and take six examples." 

Surely it would seem that after so much repetition, scholars must 
remember whtre their lessons are. When the time comes for pro- 
paring the lesson, Thomas or Maiy very innocently inquires where 
the lesson is. The teacher pauses in apparent vexation and sur- 
prise^ and inquirea : | 



^< Were you in the dass yesterday T' 

*' Yes, sir, but I did not hear you give out any lesMn." 

<< Charles, what did I say about it t' 

"I don't know, sir." 

'* Joseph, where is to-day's lesson ? " 

Joseph, at a venture, 

^^ You said take the same lesson again, sir." 

'' I did not. I said take the first six examples on the 9dth page." 

After all this, it will be strange if some of the class do not bring 
in the wrong examples, and others come wholly unprepared, because 
they <* did not know where the lesson was." 

However tiresome this may be to the reader, it should be borne 
in mind tiiat it is but a single specimen of what manv pupils are 
forced to endure daily, it may be for yean.— JVetp Totk reocAer. 



2. SUMMARY OF WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD DO. 
Labor diligently for self-improvement. — ^Thoroughly understand 
what he attempts to teach.— Prepare KiiMdf for each lesson as- 
signed. — Require prompt and accuraJU recitation.— Teach both by 
Erecept and example. — ^Manifest an active interest in the studies of 
is pupils. — ^Make the school room cheerful and attractive.— Cul- 
tivate a pleasant countenance. — Require prompt and €xact obedience. 
— Intist upon aUitTiiion from the whole class. — Make few, of any 
rules. — Avoid governing too much. — ^Let your pupils understand 
that you fuson exactly what you soy. — Should govern himself. — 
Tske care of his health.— Visit the parents of the pupils.— FermonI 
School Jowmak 



8. BAD AND GOOD SPELLING.* 
To teach spelling, the habit of constantly writing passages either 
of prose or poetry is absolutely neoeesary, in order that the eye may 
be trained to distinguish the correct forms of words. The majori^ 
of persons find, by experience, that when they are asked to spell a 
word aloud, they are in doubt, and are apt to make a mistake ; but 
if they write the word, their e^ at once guides them to the proper 
method of spelling it The inference from this is plain, namely^ 
that the eye is as much concerned in the spelling of words as the 
ear. Children should therefore be early accustomed to copy pasui^u 
correcUy from their reading-books. This exercise, which I oJl 
''transcribing," shonld be confined to the junior classes in schools, 
and be a preparatory step to the dictation which they will practise 
when they get into the senior classes. Ti'anscribing teaches spell- 
ing ; while dictation (l^^ing, as it does, the pupil without the aid 
of a book to copy from) must be regarded properly as a teat of spell- 
ing. 

The correcting of written exercises is always a tedious part of 
school- work, and sufficient time should be allowed for it in the gen- 
eral time-table of the school There is one method of correction ' 
which is attended with little loss of time ; but whether it can always 
be depended upon, is a queedon which I must leave the reader of 
this letter to determine. The method is as follows : After a passage 
has either been transcribed from books or written from dictation 
(and so of course without the aid of books), a monitor or pupil- 
teacher, taking a book, should slowly spell aloud each word, largs 
and smaUy in tiie passage which has been written. While he does 
this, each scholar should carefully look at his own slate, and if be 
finds a word which he has not spelt as it is spelt in the book, and aa 
the monitor spells it, he should put out his hand as a signal for the 
monitor to wait until he has put it down correctly. In fact, the 
scholars should correct their own errors, with the view of impressing 
good spelling upon their minds. 

There is an interestinar way of teaching spelling by the aid of the 
black-board, which I will describe. Let a black-board be placed on 
an easel before a class ; then let the second boy propose a word, 
which the first boy should go up and write in large letters on the 
board. If he cannot write it correctly, let the second boy do so ; 
and if he cannot, let the third ; and so on : the boy who ia right 
beiuff allowed to go before those who are wrong. The teai£er 
should stand by to see fair play, and to prevent long words, such aa 
Constantinople and Mesopotamia, from being proposed. The soholan 
should confine themselves mainly to small words, especially those in 
which ei and ie occur, or in which letters are to be doubled, or a 
letter ia to be omitted.— J. F. in Englith NaHonal Sqoiety Monthly 
Fapir, 

4. SPELLING.— ONE HX7NDRED WORDS. 
Fed, radii, vignette, acrimony, seise, tesse, millinery, meroen* 
ary, irascible, ecclesiastic, nefarious^ disparity, smeuaUe, benefit 
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oent, nrefy, rnefol, cnperaede, Tioisntade, moiiiBa, oontemi^ble, 
niohe, turbulent^ anperfides, heinous, coerce, billiardB, bilious, 
parole, control, unroll, patrol, toU, foal, mole, sole, stroll, soul, 
lx>wl, knoU, cajjole, bole (fine clay), hole, coal, condole, boll (a pod), 
ffoal, poll, roll, scroll, shoal, stole, tole (to allure), sieve, siege, 
bald, eels, oust, quoin, soot, gist, jeer, ignitible, irresistible, dis- 
oemible, susceptible, incorrigible, indispensable, allegeable, reme- 
diable, caterpillar, innuendoes, triphthong, leisurely, distillery, 
reciprocily, militia, fagot, inseparable, assafoetida, erysipelas, cup- 
fuls, nucleus, manoeuTre, rescinded, hymeneal, ecstasy, cornucopia, 
.nauseous, serenade, scandalous, pinnacle, penurious, pleurisy, plu- 
rality, varioloid, vaccinate, victuals, porridge, extol, carol, lolL 
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L THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 
, In the fast age in which we live, when new plans in every depart- 
ment of Ufe find ready advocates, we often fail to discriminate 
^tween novelty and improvement. Not many years ago the most 
eosential qualifications of the school-room were to read, write, cipher 
^'ibd make pens. But many now, as we believe, quite in advance of 
the affe, insist that in addition to these branches, music, painting, 
and the whole circle of natural science should find a Dlace in our 
Mmmon schools. But this opinion is advocated chiefly by those 
who have had little or no practical experience, and no argument 
could better convince them of its utter impracticability than an at- 
tempt to reduce their system to practice. No new theory should 
be adopted because it is new, and yet we should, of course, accept 
whatever is known to be an improvement. 

The great object in teaching is not to crowd the mind with as 
many facts as possible, but to educate, to lead forth and strengthen 
the mental powers, by presenting objeMCts that will awaken thought. 

It must be confessed that many of our text-books are prepared 
with little reference to this prime object of study, and teachers, too, 
are apt to feel that their work is completed when the last lesson Lb 
recitML The teacher's mind should be well stored with knowledj^e 
derived from eveiy department of science. There are opportunities 
constantly recumng when an explanation or anecdote, suggested 
by some topic under consideration, will awaken an interest which 
ooold with difficulty be secured in any other way. 

Geolo^, mineralogy and astronomy afibrd an inexhaustible source 
from which a skilful teacher can draw at pleasure. The unreflect- 
ing school-boy looks upon the stones as fit only for wall or pave- 
ment, but in the light of science he reads in them the history of the 
earth indeliblT written in solid rock. The twinkling stars, made, as 
he thinks^ only to give light when there is no moon, became worlds 
like our own, perchance, but infinite in number and distance ; and 
as he extends his imagination to grasp what lies beyond our vision, 
he is enabled to form some conception of the infinite and eternal 

Geography may be made doubly interesting, if among its dry 
questions some brief description be gifen of the customs^ manners, 
l a ngu age, or general characteristics of the people who inhabit the 
countries and cities whose crooked names are so formidable to the 
beginner. 

The young and tender mind can be disabused of the superstitious 
notions so prevalent even in our own age without worrying through 
the intricate problems of astronomy or committing the dry facts 
of physicial geography. 

It may be said that theee suggestions savor of snperficialness. By 
no means. We consider the great object of our common schools to 
be to secure to every scholar a knowledge of the elements or first 
principles of an education, — ^the foundation only upon which the 
superstructure is afterwards to be reared. Would we have the 
foundation perfect in every part, we must give it onr chief care, 
jret we should shape every stone with reference to the edifice wliich 
la to rest upon it. So in educating the mind, first principles must 
b^ established unon a secure basis, while superstitious prejudices 
may be removea, and by simple means direction given to the 
thoughts which will have an important bearing upon the future de- 
"velopemant of mind. — ^H. M. in Rhode Island SckoolmBuUr. 



to yield it in a solid state. This property will also serve to aaalyae 
wino. Suppose it was required to determine the quantity of water 
fraudulently added to a certain wine ; by exposing it to the action 
of artificial refrigeration, all the water would be alone and the wine 
left in its purity. By a similar process, ships at seo^ being short of 
water, might be supplied with this necessary article. We will sup- 
pose the temperature of sea water under the tropics to be 30 deg. 
centigrade. If a quantity be exposed in a vessel to the action of a 
mixture of sulphate ot soda and nydrochloric acid, two very cheap 
commodities, the temperature of the water will fall to 10 deg. below 
freeain^ point. Let it then be exposed to a second mixture of the 
same kmd, generally eight parts of sulphate to five of the acid, and 
the temperature may be lowered to 17 deg. below freezing point. 
Congealed water is then obtained free from salt, and maybe used 
with impunity. Dr. Robinet has added a new fact to thjs theory 
by showing tnat the water of springs and rivers loses all its salts by 
congelation. These salts are chiefly those of lime and magnesia. 
The water subjected to experiment was that of the lakes of the Bois 
de Boulogne, the ice of which was found to be entirely free from 
the above mentioned salts. Such, indeed, is the dieiaical purity 
of the water thus obtained, that it may in most instances be substi- 
tuted for distilled water. 



% THE EFFECTS OF CONGELATION UPON WATER 
Dr. Eobinet, a member of the Academy of Medicine, Paris, has 
published an account of experiments conducted by him to test the 
effects of congelation upon drinking-water. It is well known that 
the ice which is formed in the sea yields nothing but fresh water, 
all the salt havinc beel^eliminated by congelation. In the northern 
]>arts of Europe uiis properly is turned to account for the. extrac- 
tion of salt from sea water ; for a large sheet of the latter having 
been left to freeze, the ice is afterwards out Away, aad the unfroaen 
1Mt«r kft baloif is m> rich in salt aa to zequix^veiy little evapontion 



3. THE USE OF ICE. 
To drink ice cold liquid at meals retards digestion, chills the body, 
and has been known to induce the most dangerous internal conges- 
tions. On the other hand, ioe itself may be taken as freely as poa- 
sible, not only without injury, but with the most striking advantage 
in dangerous forms of disease. If broken in sizes of a pea or bean, 
and swallowed as practicable, without much chewing or crushing 
between, it will be often efficient in checkinff various kinds of diar^ 
rhoea, and has cured violent cases of Asiatic cholera. A kind of 
cushion of powdered ice kept to the entire scalp, has allayed in- 
flammation of the brain, and arrested fearful convulsions, induced by 
too much blood there. Water as cold as ice can make it applied 
freely to the throat, neck and chest, with a sponge or cloth, very 
often affords miraculous relief, and if this be followed by drinking 
copiously of the same ice-cold element, the wetted parts wiped dry, 
and the child be wrapped up well in the bed-dothes it falls into a 
delightful and l*fe>giving slumber. All inflammations, external, are 
promptly subdued by the application of ice or water, because it is 
converted into steam and rapidly conveys away the extra heat and 
also diminishes the quanti^ of blood in the vessels of the part. A 
piece of ice laid on the wrist, will often arrest violent bleeding at 
the nose. — HalPs Journal of Health. 



4. STORMS SUBJECT TO FIXED LAWS. 
It is stated that the science of meteorology has been so*perf ected 
that every general violent storm can be predicted with almost abso- 
lute certainty twenty-four hours in advance, and the information 
be telegraphed to all parts of the country. In England, the British 
government have established a department for investigating the 
subject, by means of which hundrcKls of lives are annually saved. 
No great general storm visited the country the post year that was 
notberalded several houn in advance, and by signals along the 
coast, sea-men were warned to keep off the shore, or not to venture 
out of port 
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No. 1.— THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. 
The Most Bev. John Hughes, Archbishop of New York, died in 
this city on the 3rd inst. Archbishop Hughes was bom in Clogher, 
Tyrone County, Ireland, in 1798, and emigrated to this country at 
the age of 18. He received his education at the College of Mount 
St. Mary, Emmetsburg, Md., and was ordained priest, and given 
charge of a church in Philadelphia in 1825. In 1838 he was conse- 
crated coadjutor of Bishop Dubois of the New York Diocese, and 
the Bishop being soon after attacked by paralysis. Dr. Hughes was 
appointed by the Pope Administrator of the Dioce«o, of which he 
became Bishop in 1842. In 1850 he was elevated to the dignity of 
Archbishop. In 1854 the Archbishop visited Rome and took part 
in the promulgation of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
about which he had been previously consulted as the leading 
Catholic Prelate of this country. In 18G1 he again visited Europe, 
as is generally understood, by request of the Secretary of State, 
with whom he had for many years been on friendly terms. He 
wa£ weU i*eceived in France, where he spent most of the time during 
his absence, and his labors while abroad are thought to have largely 
contributed to a better understanding of the ments of the'' question 
between the ^ort)i and South, especially amongjthat luga sod 
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influential body, the French clergy. Returning from Europe he 
stopped a few weeks in Ireland, where he made several public 
addresses, in which he advocated the cause of the United States 
Government in its efforts to suppress the rebellion. On his arrival 
in New York, Sept. 1, 1862, the Common Council tendered him a 
vote of thanks in behalf of the city, for his patriotic service abroad, 
to which the Archbishop responded in a letter setting forth the 
object of his visit to Europe, and expressing the hope that his 
labors in behalf of the loyal cause had not been altogether fruitless 
Since the Archbishop's return from Europe the last time, he has 
beon in declining health, and has seldom appeared before the 
public. — During the July riots he was earnestly solicited by divers 
persons to address the rioters, which" he finally consented to do. 
Since Dr. Hughes' appointment as Bishop of this Diocese he has 
been prominently before the public, and has been involved in frc 
quent discussions with his contemporaries upon theological topics, or 
subjects involving the interest of the Catholic Church. The Arch- 
bishop's opposition to the Common School system of this country 
was one of the most prominent features of his public career, and 
that which secured the largest share of his unpopularity with 
Americans. He was, nevertheless, a great patron of education, 
provided it was Catholic education. He was the founder of St. 
John's College, Fordham, of the St. Joseph's Theological Seminary 
at the same place, and of Mount St. Vincent Seminary, for young 
ladies at Yonkers. He has also been instrumental in establishing 
Catholic schools in nearly every ward of the city. His labors in 
behalf «: f the Catholic Church in America have been constant and 
varied, and in his death it may well be said that Catholicity in this 
country has sustained an irreparable loss. The last hours of the 
eminent divine were marked by that calmness, serenity and resigna- 
tion characteristic of the true Christian. Father Starrs stood at 
his bedside while he was dying, reading the prayers for his happy 
death, and subseqiiently Bishop McCloskey recited the prayers for 
his departing spirit, during which his soul took its flight. Among 
those who stood near him at the moment of his death were his two 
sisters, and Mother Angela, for many years one of the Sisters of 
Charity, who performed the sad office of closing his eyes. — New 
York Commercial Advertizer, 



No. 2.— WM. M. THACKERAY, ESQ. 
William Makepeace Thackeray was born in Calcutta in 1811, 
while his father was engaged in the civil service of the East India 
Company. He was sent to England in his 7th year, had a view of 
Napoleon at St. Helena on his way, and was placed at the Cliarter- 
house school in London. From the Charterhouse he went to the 
university of Cambridge, but he did not take his degree ; inherited 
a fortune of £20,000 on coming of ajro ; cho?$e art for his profession ; 
and travelled and studied for several years in France, Italy and Ger- 
many. In 1830-31 he lived at Weimer, saw Goethe, purchased 
Schiller's sword, and delighted in making caricatures for children, 
some of which he found still preserved on revisiting the place in 
1853. Reminiscences of his early art studies are interwoven into his 
fictions, many of which are illustrated by his own pencil ; but he 
abandoned the project of becoming a professional artist soon after his 
return to England. His fortime was greatly reduced by losses and 
unsuccessful speculations, and before his 30th year he had set him- 
self resolutely to literature as his vocation. His progress to general 
recognition was slow, though from thefirat he gave signs of his pecu- 
liar powers. He is underatood to have written for the Tim^s while 
it was edited by Barnes, and was certainly connected with other 
London journals. He contiibuted to Fraser^s Magazine under the 
pseudonyme of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, a variety of tales, criti- 
cisms, descriptive sketches, and verses, wliich proved his knowledge 
of the world, delicate irony, and mastery of a playful yet vigorous 
style. In this periodical appeared *' The Great Ho2garty Diamond" 
in 1841, a thorou<?hly genial satire, with a tone at once of ridicnle 
and of pathos. The establishment of "Ptinc/i" in 1841 opened to 
him a new field, and his papers in this periodical speedily acquired 
pjBCuliar distinction. His first series under the signature of ** The 
Fat Contributor," were followed by ** Jeames's Diary," in which he 
looks at society from the footman's point of view, and ** The Snob 
Papers,'* which gave to him an independent reputation as a social 
satirist, while they added to the success and dignity of "PttncA.." 
Meanwhile ** Vanity Fair,^* illusttated by himself, was published in 
numbers (1846-48). Wlien it began, his name was still generally 
unknown, but its popularity increased with every number, and at 
its close he was universally accounted with Dickens and Bulwer 
among the first British novelists. It is more strongly marked by 
speciaJ and peculiar genius than any other of his works, and is pre- 
eminent also in the delineation of character. Becky Sharp and 
Amelia Sedley, one of the impersonations of intellect without affec- 
tion, and the other of affection without intellect, are original charac- 
ten, thoroughly and sagacioualy drawn. He had already begun 



another monthly serial, ** The History of Pendennis, his Fortunet 
and Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy, with illustra- 
tions by the Author." He aimed in this, his second great work, ta 
describe the gentlemen of the present age, ''no better nor worse 
than most educated men." A higher moral tone appears in the 
characters of Warrington and Laura. "Pendennis" was concluded 
in 1850, and his Christmas book of that year was a reprint from 
" Fraaer" of a mock continuation of Scott's ** Ivanhoe," entitled 
"Rebecca and Rowena." He published an original Christmas taJe 
for the next year, " The Kickleburys on the Rhine," a clever and 
kindly satire on a pmnd and vulgar family travelling on the conti- 
nent. In the summer of 1851 he lectured in London before brilliant 
audiences on "The English Humorists of the 18th Century/' 
sketching the lives and works of his predece^^sors in English fiction 
from Swift to Goldsmith. The lectures were repeated and admired 
in Scotland and America, were published in 1863, and have a pecu- 
liar charm from the sympathetic and sooial portraiture of hia " fel- 
lows " of the past, mingling fine thoughts and amusing anecdotes. 
Ten thousand copies of a cheap edition were sold in a week. His 
attention had been called to the wits of Queen Anne's reign by 
studies preparatory to the " History of Henry Esmond, Esq., writ- 
ten by Himself " (1852), the scene of which is laid in that era. Thia 
is the most artistically complete and the noblest in tone of all hia 
works, while it also admirably Qopies the manners, sentiment, and 
diction of the Queen Anne period. The main characters, Esmond 
and Beatrix, are among his best creations — the former a strong, 
high-minded, disinterested, and impulsive cavalier and Jacobite, the 
latter perhaps the finest picture' of splendid, lustrous, physical 
beauty ever given to the world. It is a magnificent and sombre 
romance, comparing with his other works as "The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor " to the others of Scott. His third serial novel was "The 
Newcomes : Memoirs of a Most Respectable Family, edited by 
Arthur Pendennis, Esq." The characters of Olive and Ethel are 
less vivid than some of his others, the story lingers, but the whole 
is redeemed by its prevalent genial spirit, and especially by the moral 
beauty of the life of Colonel Newcome^ and by his death in the 
Charterhouse, than which there is nothing more touchinj^ in roman- 
tic literature. The success of his lectures on the humonsts induced 
him to prepare another series "The Four Georges," which were first 
delivered in tlie principal cities of the United States In 1855-6, and 
afterwards in London and most of the large towns in England and 
Scotland. The courts and characters of the Hanoverian monarchs 
furnished abundant occasion for satire ; the third George alone, 
especially in the misfortunes of his last years, was discussed with 
forbearance and described with pathos ; and the literature, society, 
morals, and manners of the time were briefly illustrated. Thackeray 
had entered himself at the Middle Temple and been called to the bar 
in 1848, but with no intention of following the legal profession. In 
1857, one of the seats for the city of Oxford in the House of Com- 
mons having been declared vacant, he offered himself as the liberal 
candidate, he was defeated by Mr. Cardwell, by a maj'^rity of 67 
votes. Before the close of the year he had begun another aerial, 
" The Virginians," the scene of which is laid in the last century 
during the later years of George II: and the earlier years of George 
III., and in which Chesterfield, Garrick and Johnson, the gaming 
table and coffee bouse, Washington, Wolfe, Braddock, and the 
impending American war, are introduced together. In January 
1860, appeared the first number of the CornhUl Magazine^ under the 
editorial •chaise of Thackeray, which soon attained a circulation of 
some 100,000 copies. He produced in its pages a new romance 
entitled " The Adventures of Philip on hia Way through the World." 
Thackeray was found dead in his bed. His death was caused by an 
effusion of the brain. His funeral took place in Kensal Green and 
was attended by nearly all the great literary notables in England. 



No. 3— THE HON. ADAM FERRIE. 
It is seldom our duty to record a death that will cause more gen- 
eral and sincere regret, than that of the Hon. Adam Ferrie. The 
deceased gentleman was bom at Irvine, in Aryshire, Scotland, 
on the 15th of March, 1777, and was the youngest of fourteen chil- 
dren. In 1806 he removed to Glasgow, where he continued to re- 
side, until the removal of his family in 1829 to Montreal, with which 
city he had been commercially connected for some years previously. 
His memory will long be cherished by the people of Glasgow for the 
energetic self-wicrificins< public spirit which has been his peculiar 
characteristic through life, but which was particularly displayed in 
that city, by his zealous and unwearied advocacy of the rights of the 
citizens in the famous contest in the Courts of Scotland, in wliat is 
there familiarly known as the " Harvey Dykes Case," which was 
finally, on appeal to the House of Lords, decided in favor of the 
people of Glasgow. To testify their appreciation of his exertion on 
that occasion, the citizens of Glasgow presented him M\\h a hand- 
acme gold medal «nd a senioe of plate ; and on his rettim to hia 
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nfttire lAnd, a few yean since, he was complimented by a public 
dinner, numeronaly attended by his former townsmen, by whom, 
notwithstanding his long absence, he was held in fond remembrance. 
He was raised to the Upper House in this Province, at the time of, 
or shortly after the Union, by the late Lord Sydenham, and has 
there earned the respect of all parties by the honest, out-spoken 
manner in which, on all occasions, he stated his opinions. We need 
not remind our Hamilton readers that the coui^e taken by the hon. 
gentleman in Parliament fully justified the selection made by that 
far-sighted nobleman, and has gained for the subject of this notice 
the sincere respect even of his bitterest political opponents. The 
deceased gentleman moved to Hamilton in 1855, in oi*der to be near 
his sons, who may be almost said to have been the '* pioneers'^ in 
commercial business in this part of Upper Canada. He outlived all 
of his children but two. His eldest son, Mr. Colin Campbell Ferrie, 
who for some years rapresented this city in Parliament, died in 1856, 
and Mr. Robert Ferrie, alao a member of the Legislature, in 1860. 
He has died full of years and honours, and the demonstration at 
the grave to-day shows how fully his character was appreciated by 
his fellow citizens. 



No. 4.— JOHN O. HATT. ESQ. 
Mr. John Ogilvy Hatt expired on the 5th inst. after a long and 
padnfnl illness borne with fortitude and resignation. Mr. Hatt was 
bom at Dundas on the 19th July, 1811, and was consequently in 
his fifty-third year when he died. He was the son of Richiurd Hatt, 
Esq., at one time Judge of the Gore District, aud at another a re- 
presentative in the tJpper Canada Parliament ; who was wounded at 
the Battle of Lundy's Lane, and his life saved by a bullet striking 
against two silver dollars he had in his pocket. Mr. John 0. Hatt 
studied for the Law profession under the late Sir Allan MacNab, 
and afterwards became hiti partner. In 1836 he married Sir Allan's 
yoang|est sister, who with a daughter survives him. Mr. Hatt took 
great interest in our Municipal institutions, and for many years re- 
presented the Township of Barton in the County Council ; he after- 
wards served St. Mary's Ward in the City Council, and in both 
capacities earned the respect and esteem of his constituents. Few 
men were better infoirmed on Municipal matters than Mr. Hatt, 
and the progress this part of the countiy has made is in great mea- 
sure owing to his exertions. He was a candidate for the represen- 
tation of the Burlinfl;ton Division in the Legislative Council, in 
1856t but was defeated by Dr. Smith. He was Lieut. -Colonel of the 
Ninth Battalion of Went worth Militia, and also served in 1837 ; 
and was Sob'citor for the County up to the time of his death. No 
man could stand hififher in public estimation than Mr. Hatt, and we 
are sure that none held a more honourable position in life than he 
did. He will be greatly missed from among us, and his memory 
revered as it ought to be. — SamilUm Spectator, 



No. 5.— E. S. ADAMS, ESQ. 
Elias S. Adams, Esq., departed this life on Christmas Eve, after 
a short but painfiU illness, in the 65th year of his age. Ho was a 
man of strict and unswerving integrity, and during a long and active 
life, he filled several important public positions of trust and respon- 
sibility, with credit and efticiency. For several years he served the 
town as Mayor, and durint^ a much longer period, was one of the 
most efficient Magistrates in the County. For the past two or three 
years his health was more or less impaired from disease contracted 
during the rebellion of 1837, and on that account he was not so act- 
ively identified with public affairs as in former years. His funeral 
took place on Sunday last, and was largely attended by the Volun- 
teer Force of the town and surrounding country, who assembled in 
larger numbers than ever before witnessed here, to pay a last tribute 
of rojipect to the remains of one who ever took an active part in be- 
half of the Militia, and in more perilous times loyally did his duty 
in defence of his Queen and Country. His funeral obsequies at the 
grave were conducted by the Rev. T. T. Roberts, who read the sol- 
emn burial service of the Church of England in an impressive man- 
ner.—^ CaUiarinM ConstUutumal. 



No. 6.— LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN WILLSON. 
Died, at his residence' in the township of East Gwillimbury, on 
Tuesday, the 29th ult., Lieutenant-Colonel John H. Willson, aged 
nearly 73 years. Thus has parsed away another of the few remain- 
ing volunteers of 1812, who vahantly assuBted to defend this country 
under General Brock at the battle of Detroit and Queenston Heights. 
For such services rendered during that war, he obtained a medal 
from his Sovereign, which in his lifetime ho was proud to wear. 
After this war, he settled on a farm in the above-mentioned town- 
ship, and lived surrounded by a large family connection and a great 
many friendlB, who are now left to mourn the loss of a kind friend 
and aff<99tion«t# U^het^-^Ntmnarket JBra, 



No. 7.— THE INDIAN CHIEF SAWYER. 

Died suddenly at his residence on the Indian Reserve of Tuscaro- 
ra, on Sunday morning, the 8th of November, Joseph Sawyer, Chief 
of the Mississaquas Indians of the New Credit, in the 84th year of 
his age. This venerable Chieftain was well known throughout the 
Province, particularly in the neighborhood of Toronto, where he 
aud his Band resided previous to their removal in J 847 to the land 
of the Six Nations Indians, which they now occupy. Chief Sawyer 
led an active and useful life, and did much for the civilization and 
prosperity of his Band. H^e was ever a faithful and zealous ally of 
the British Crown, having been at the taking of Detroit, as one of 
the small but valiant Band, who accompanied the gallant Brock on 
that distant, hazardous, but successful exploit, he also fought at the 
battles of Queenston and Lundy's Lane, and was present when the 
Americans attacked Toronto, then called *' Little York." He readi- 
ly turned out to suppress the insurrection in 1837. For many years 
past he was a devoted Christian guiding hia people with much care 
and wisdom, by whom he was respected and beloved. On Lis re- 
signing the duties of Chief the Band allowed him a pension of $200 
a year. He is succeeded by Ms son David. — BraiUfard Courier, 



VI. ^limllmtmi. 



THOUGHTS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
little feet, th«t such long years 
Must wander on through doubts and fears, 

Must ache and bleed beneath your load. 
I, nearer to the wayside Inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 

▲m weary, thinking of your road. 

little hands, that weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long. 

Have still so long to give or ask t 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men. 

Am weai7, thinking of your task. 

little hearts that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat. 

Such limitless and strorg desires I 
Mine that so long has glowed and burned. 
With pasions into ashes turned, 

Now covers and conceals its fires. 

little souls, as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 

Direct from heaven their source dirine I 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 

How lurid looks this soul of mine I 



2. DEAL LENIENTLY WITH LITTLE CHILDREN. 
O ye that are wise in your own conceit ! never despise the young ; 
never turn from their first sorrow at the loss even of a doll or peg- 
top. Every privation is a step in the ladder of life. Deal gently 
with them ; speak kindly to them. A little sympathy may ensure 
a great return when yon are yourself a second time a child. Com- 
fort their little sorrows ; cheor their little hearts. Kind words are 
the seeds sown by the wayside, tliat bring forth fruit, << some sixty- 
fold, some an hundred-fold." Bear in mind ever that "the child is 
father to the man ;" and whan you would pass a sorrowing one 
coldly by — whether you see it mourning over a dear friend or a lost 
half -penny ; whether coupled to crime by the iron hand of necessity, 
or dragged into it by the depraved will of a bad mother, or some 
other unlucky circumstances — ^remember that still it is a child, a 
piece of nature's most flexible wax, and credible to false prints. 
Spurn it not because its clothes are rags, or its pai-ents vagrants ; it 
is the mighty, and yet the innocent representative, perhaps of gen- 
eraticn«) yet unborn. Give it the look of kindness that childhood 
never mistakes ; speak to it the word of cheer that even old age 
never forgets. Do it, if not for the sake of your common nature, 
do it, for the sake of One who said : " Inasmuch as yo did it to the 
least of these, ye did it unto me." ** Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such ia the kingdom of 
hjMYen."— Fermonl School Journal 
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a CHILDREN'S HYMNS. 

We are not quite sare that it is wise to exclude the hymnology of 
adnlt experience from the children's shelf. There are many who 
can go back to their earliest childhood as the time when they leanied 
•* Come, my sonl, thy suit prepare ;" " Begone unbelief, my Saviour 
is near ;" << Oh, for a closer walk with God ;" " Rock of Ages, cleft 
for me ;" *' Jesus, my all, to heaven is gone," etc. ; and they will 
acknowledge that there is a savour about these hymns which they 
do not find in similar hymns committed to memory at a maiurer age. 
Besides, there is to a cmld's mind a positive attraction in the hymns 
which lus grown up friends know and value. -^. T. TreoM. 



4. THE QUEEN AND CHRISTMAS. 

Queen Victoria had the children of the workmen on the Osbom 
estate, assembled on Christmas, where a Christmas tree loaded with 
presents, was arranged. Assisted by members of the Royal family, 
the Queen spent the afternoon in distributing the presents to the 
children consisting of wearing apparel, books, toys, d^o. Afterwards 
she gave great coats, blankets, Ac., to the laboring men and women. 
A few days before, the Queen dispensed liberally to the blind and 
paralytic in and around London. The English i>eoplo are accustomed 
to the bestowment of charity during the Christmas holidays, and 
their amiable Queen is giving strength and beauty to the faahoin by 
her bright example. Her sad heart finds comfort in the rdief of 
sorrow and poverty. — N, Y, Commercial Adveriuer. 



4 TOBACCO PROHIBITED AT WINDSOR. 
The use of tobacco for smoking purposes within],the precincts of 
Windsor Castle has been prohibited by the express command of Her 
Majesty the Queen. Cards, neatly framed and glased, requesting 
that gentlemen will not smoke in the castle, have been nung in the 
private rooms of the lords in waiting and the equerries of the roval 
suite, and even in the rooms of the York tewer, whidi are bemg 
fitted up for his royal hiehness the Prince of Wales. The servants 
and workmen of the castie are prohibited from smoking within the 
castle, by command of Her Majesty. 
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UiiiVRRsnT or Tancrrr Collkoi. — At the reeent ^onvoeatioo of 

this UniverBity, the following degrees were eooferred : 

£, .^.— Givens, Charles Soott; Froser, William James Baker; Bogert, 
David Ford; RichardsoD, William; Moekridge, Rev. James; and Wells, 
John. J/. ^.^Irgles, Rev. Charles Leyeester; Nesbiit, Rev. G^rge; 
SmyUie, Rev. James; Cayley, Rev. John D*Arej, and Andersoo, Rev. 
Guatavus Alexander. 

D. C, L, — Mngratb. Charles, and Eingamlll, John Incherean. 

The foUowing orizcs were then distributed by the Chancellor : 

Chancellor'* Prite for Otameal Bonore, 1861,— L. H. Eraos. Firel 
Kent Frige for Dhinily JSteay, ISCS.^ReT. S. Houston; Second ditto, 
Harrison. 77ie BieJiop^e Iheolvgieal prize for 1868,~Harrison. Claeeieal 
prize in TJiird year, — Richardaon, Mathematical prim t» Third year, — 
Givlns. Cla-wcal prize in Second Teary'^'^eaAemoxk, Malhetnatical prize 
in Second Tear, — Kennedy. Oeological prize in Third Yiar, — Ouston . 
Ditto Second Year, Jonea. Chemialry and Natural Philoeophy prize in 
Firet FMr,— Bond. Dr. FullerU Beadiny Prizee, Firet pri^-^Tr^w ; 
Second </;^^—Harrisoa. Firet Kent Prize for 1868,--Rev. J. Laogiry; 
Second ditto,— Trew. The Hamilton Memorial prize for 1 888,— >Hsrrisoa . 

Ten atudenta were teen Matriculated, after whidi the benediction was 
pronounced by the Lord Btehop and the Convocation closed. The atudenta 
having given three hearty cheera for the Queen, three for the Chaneellor, 
three for the Bishop, and three for the Profeaeor8» the aasemblage separated. 

— ^ UNivEasiTT CoLLEoa Classical Tutobship.— Mr. (Jeorgo Cooper, 
B. A., of the County of Elgin, and lately teaoher of a select school in Ayl 
mer, has been appointed daasical tutor in ITniTsraity College, Toronta 

Toronto UxxvBRsmr Ssvatb. — The Rev. John Davidson, of Toronto, 

has been appointed an additional member of the Senate of the Univers'ty 
of Toronto- 

-^.— School Houbk, Toroxto Towmship.— On the 4th iosL a large and 
eommodioua school houae, irbich waa erected during the past year, in 
School SoctioD No. 16, Toronto Townships waa inaugnratedL The ladies 
pf the seetion provided ao ahoadaftt fii|^y ^ Viands fi>r the orowded 



aasemUy. After tea, Robert Barber, Esq., was ealled to the chair, and the 
Rev. J. L. Sanders engaged !n prayer; after which Mr. Gardner spoke of 
the improvements which bad been made in the neighbourhood during the 
past thirty years, comparing the brick school houses with the old logs. 
Mr. McGuire, |he local ^uperiotendent, spoke of the deep interest taken in 
the youth both b Europe and America, and especially b this Provinosu 
Be addressed the children, elieitiqg answers proviqg ihst without an eda- 
cation they eoulJ know but little of the paBt,and be totally unqualified for 
the dlachaige of their duty In the future. Rev. Mr. Sandera argued thai 
while it was the duty of parents to obtain for their children a good oom- 
mon school educatioo, yet all those who had the means ought to provide a 
higher education for their oflbprio^ There were ako dialogues and reeita- 
tioDS by the children. Miss Anderson discoursed sweet music, aasisted by 
the children and others in singing, whidi sdded to the interest of the 
meeting. After the nsoal votes of thanks the meetiqg dispersed. The 
whole proceedings were Interestfaig and entirely new in common schools in 
this township.— P. T. 

— CoorRTT OF Oxfoan TBAOBsafs Asaoounoii.— A meedng of Uie 
Ooonty of Oidbtd Teaeber^s Association was held in the Union School, 
Ingersoll, on Saturday the 9th alt.. Rev. W. 0. Beardsatt in the chain ▲ 
diMossloo arose npon the foUowiog question, in whidi Mcsirs. Silvester, 
Wells, Ross and Kellog took part^-** Why should not rural school seetione 
have the privilege of fimr weeks holidays for a midsammer vasallon as in 
cities an<) towns," giving rise to the following reaolntioB >- Uoved by MIbs 
Robertson, seconded by Mr. WeIl^ ''That this Association, whilst reecg- 
oising the soundness of the policy by whIdi a distinction was made in the 
duratioa of the sommer vacation in towns and rural distriets, in order to 
overcome the prtjodiee which exists in the latter rsgardlDg holidsya, is of 
opinion that the time has arrived when It would be advantageous to the 
csuse of educatioo to saaimllate the summer vacatioo to all common schools, 
and that such vacation shall not be less than one month ; that a committee 
of Measrs. Silvester and Cullen be appointed to communicate with the Pro- 
vincial Association of Teachers on the subject Canied. Moved by Mr. 
WiUianM, seconded by Mr. Bess, "That Mr. Cullen be appointed delegate 
to represent at the first meeting of the County Coondl the claims of the 
T««cher^s Assoeiatico, urging the appointment of a County Superintendent 
Carried. A debate took piece on the following-. ** Should Usaoua be pre- 
pared at home T— >lf so, in what proportion, and is it necessary or advisable 
to visit parents with regard to the suljeet or for the general good of the 
School" Moved by Mies Adams, seoonded by Mrs. Adkins, «'That to keep 
the parents Intersst in the edoeatton of their children, it is veiy desirable 
that lessons, however short, should, in a slight proportion, be prepared at 
home, and that the length of such ' tadcs be left wholly to the teacher, as 
classes are varied to so great a degree in diflerent scfaoola.— Carried. The 
following officers were then eleeted by ballot for the present yesr ^— Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. Wells ; 1st Vioe-Presidont^ Mrs. Adkins; 2ad Vice doc Mlas 
Robertson ; Secretary A Treasurer, J. F. Cullen. Councillors, Miss Adsma, 
Miss Dees, Messrs. Kellog, Ross, Williams, McCauef and, Thyne, Yule; Rev. 
W. C. Beardsall. On motion it was resolved that the meetiqg adjourn to 
meet again hi Woodstock on the fourth Friday and Saturday in March. 

^-— Suociaa or a Moxtrbal M. D.-»Mr. Stephenson, (aoo of the late 
Dr. Stephenson of this city) formerly a high-school boy here, and afterwards 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took high honors, has 
recently recelTcd the appointment of Profeaaor of Astronomy in the llni* 
veraity of Calcutta, with a aahuy of £810 sterling, per annum.*— ifoa<r«eZ 

GazeUe, 

m I p 

PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE 

CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommen- 
dation of the masters of the Normal School, and under the 
authority of the following section of the Upper Canada Conaoli' 
dated Common School Act. 22 Victoria, chap. 64, has granted 
to the undermentioned Students of the Normal School, Provin- 
cial Certificates of Qualification as Common School Teachers in 
any part of Upper Canada : 

**107. The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommendation 
of the Teacbera in the Normal School, may give to any Teacher of Oom- 
mon Schools a Certificate of Qualification, which abidl be valid ia any 
part of Upper Canada nntil revoked ; but no such Certifloate riiall be given 
toanypononwhohasnotbeioaSiiidcotlntbe Konnal SdMol'' 
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The eertificates are divided into olasaes, in bannony with the 
general programme, accordiDg to which all teachers in Upper 
Canada are required to be exambed and classified, and are valid 
nntil revoked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned in 
in the certificate. 

Each certificate is numbered and recorded in the B^iister of 
the Department, in the following order : 

iwcrrT-Kwrn bkuxhil— datsd 16tb jux^ 186t. 

(In additiioa to Ui« list published in the Joly nnmbtr.) 

S&etmd OToM.— Orads 0. 

[Expires one year from date.] 

1722 Riduu-dson, IsabeUa. 

mansiB nBMioii.«-DATSD 22md nxoams, 1868. 

Halo. 

Itrtt C7aM.^0rade A. !764 Martin, John (1668). 

1788 Lsngdoo, Richard Vioksry 1766 Murphy, John JoMph. 

(1041).* 1766 Hnibsrford, James [No. 89 on 

Applicaiion Regigter]. 
FirM CZatti— Grade BL 1767 Webb, Joseph Hnghes. 

1724 Alexander, William. 

1725 ArcliibaW. Chnrlss. 8$cond 07ast.— Grade B, 

1726 Bwnttj, Wm. Henry (1688). 1768 Bogart» George Arthur. 

1727 Brown, Miles. 1769 Brown, Livius. 

1728 Butler, Ricbaid Char1e8(1689). 1760 Carter, William Henry Perry. 

1729 £UiotWJobuChiir1es(1266,1860).1761 Ohristio, Elia& 

1780 Girdwood, Altszander. 1768 Ooehran, Oharles. 

1781 Hanly, John (1176). 1768 Donnelly, James. 

1782 Bardie, Robert (1542). 1764 Elliott, George. 

1783 Keiraan, Thomas (1090,1447> 1766 Gerow, Arihor Martin. 

1784 King. John Sampter (1668). 1766 Heaslip, Nelson. 

1785 McKay, Andrew (1648). 1767 Lovett, William. 

1786 Narrawny, John Wesley. 1768 MoArthur, Robert Bkir. 

1787 K'xhols,WUmoiMortimer(l866).1769 MeFarlane, George. 

1788 RoM, Leonard Alfred (1660). 1770 MeMahon, Michael 

1789 Warit^ Alexander (926, 1100). 1771 MoTnTiah, Dooghw. 

/ 177S Monkinan, John Gordon Law* 

J^rs< CZdM.— Grade a renoe. 

1740 Cameron. Thomas, (1S61> 1778 Peart, William. 

1741 Crnhbertson, Rdwanl Greer 1774 Raiberford, James [Noi 64 on 

(1087, 1847). . Applleadon Register]. 

1742 Herriek, AWan Corson (1659)* 1776 Squirs^WilUan. 

1748 Hodge, George (1661). 1776 Wait, Lneien Angostaa. 

1744 Momeot,Alfredliarriaoo(1642). 1777 Williams^ William. 
1746 Swan, Thomas (f676). • 

1746 Thompson, Matthew (1480). B&emd OTatt.— Grade C. 

[Bzpire one year from date] 
See^d Cfosf.— Grade A. 1778 Allen, John. 

1747 Abbott, John Thoma& 1779 Braiden, Wilson. 

1748 Aycrs, William. 1780 Titehworth, Im Cyms. 

1749 Csmpbfll, Robert A. (18). 1781 MoKolIar, Hugh. 

1760 Gibsou, Jamea. 1782 Dies, John. 

1761 Hall, Asa. 1788 ParMms, John. 

1762 Harconrt, Luke Arthur. 1784 Pritchard, James. 
1768 McDonald, William (1666) 1786 Simpson, John William. 
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Fir»i C7a«.— Grade A, 

1786 Clark, Clara Jane. 

1787 Glark.SArahHaley(1401,1491). 

1788 Gibson, Rachael (1417). 



1793 Bell Mary Ann (1699). 

1794 Gnien, Ellen (1616, 1692). 
1796 Hamilton, Sarah Jane (1716). 



Fir$t CToM.— Grade B. 

1789 Homer, Eather Anne Rogers 

(1419). 

1790 Irvine, Eliza. 

1791 Mackay, Jessie. 

1792 Williams, Btisa 

1612, 1697). 



Sseond Ctos^«-»Grade A. 

1796 Cash, Charlotte (1718). 

1797 Coyne, Annie, 

1798 Horgan, Mary Rebecca (1717). 

1799 Eahlor, Emma Amelia. 
laocTMcCabe, Margaret 

Ann (1681, 1801 Muirhead, Maggie (1622> 
1802 MoUin, Charlotte Anne. 



1808 O'Brien, SKsa (1707). 1881 Jones, Rebekah. 

1804 Bobbins, EUen Gertroda. 1822 Lamb, Susannah (1718). 

1806 Stewart, Annie (1168, 1708). 1888 Maegrsgor, Mary. 

1806 Sndborongh, Sarah Anne (762).1824 Martin, Elisabeth (1706). 

1807 Wright, Mary Eleanor (1711). 1826 IfiUs, Maigarst 

1808 Yomv, Sarah. 7886 Reeres, EUen Margaret 

1827 Twohy, Ellen (17^1). 
86«md CZoss.— Grade B. 1828 Warburton, Lueinda. 

1809 Atkinson, Maiy. 1829 Welsh. Jane (1709). 

1810 Barnes, Anna. 

1811 Cameron, Anna Isabella. S$€&nd Class.— Grade C. 
1818 Oampbell, Mary. [Expire nne year from date.] 
1818 Capsey, Maigaret 1880 Baldwin, Louies. 

1814 Cartmell, Martha Julia. 1881 Bales, Annie. 

1816 Churefaar, Annie. 1832 Belfry, Sarah Ann. 

1816 Coyne, Maria HamOton. 1888 Crawford, Graoe. 

1817 Dobie, Isabella MoOreatii. 1884 Scott, Elisa Patton- 

1818 Elder, Jane (1715). 1886 Sinolair, Janet. 

1819 Gillen, Margaret Jane (1617). 1886 Stanley, Oatberine Panelope. 

1820 Hay, Janet Kenriek. 

Eviun CsaTKnoana 
The certifioates of the 8§eomd 0la9$, Gtttdt 0. granted subsequently to 
the Nineteenth Session, hare been limited to one yoar from their r«speo« 
Ure dates. In the JamnuU of MdnoaUon for July. 1860, for February and 
July, 1861, for February and August, 1862, and for February and Jnly, 
1868, lists of the certificates which had expired up to those dates were 
poblished, and the fbUoving list shows those which expired on the 22nd 
Deeember, 1868 : 



1674 Corbett, Richard. 
1575 Hill, John Nsilson. 



1576 Keam, Reuben. 

1577 Sanderson, Robert 
FmtALn. 

1618 Cole, Luctnda Arrila. 1620 Obtained second class B. (1704). 

1614 Crawford, Maigaret 1621 do do A. (1694)u 

1616 ObtainedSeoondCkMA.(1691) 1622 do do do (1801). 

1616 do do (1692) 1628 Muleahy, Mary. 

1617 do do B. (1819) 1624 Obtabed Second ClassB.(1706). 

1618 Ferrell, Kate Walker. 1625 Tomey, Melissa. 

1619 Grant, Eliaabetii. 1626 Obtained Second Class B^ 17 10). 
19% A certificate has no legal Taloe after the date of its expiration. 

ALEXANDER MARLING 
Educiition Office, R^Urar, 

Toronto^ 22od December, 1868. 
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•ThpflKuret hi brackets indiosts the awaber of a piefiOQS certiflosts obtalasd 
8w Iks itudsnt BSQisd* 



*— UxiTXBSiTT or CAicBaiDoi.— >The election of High Steward of the 
Uoirersity of Cambridge, in the room of the late Lor'i Lyndhafst> resulted 
iu the return of Earl Powis, who, being the only csndidate, was declared 
duly dleoted. 

UKiTxasiTT OF Oxfoan.— The Rev. J. P. Lightfoot^ D.D., Rector of 

Exeter College, has been appointed yice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford for the ensuing year. 

UsiTiaaiTT CoLLVSB, LoKnosr.-^A donation of £8000 lias just been 

ninde to the funds of University College, London, by the Parsee firm of 
Cama and Co., of Bombay and London, in testimony of their sense of the 
advantages which many natives of India have' derived from the education, 
general and professional, they have been enabled to receive at that Col- 
lego, ''without interference with the religious creed inherited by them 
from their ancestors." The same firm, a short time ago, present^ £1000 
to the Hospital of the College. 

Saxanon ahd Axt TBARnna Soaooia.— -The new National Art Train- 
ing Schooln of the Seienoe and Art Department of the Committee of Council 
on Education at South Eonsington, were opened for use on the 5tliof Octo- 
ber, and are the first permarunt buildings which have been provided for 
this purpose in this coontry. In the first instance, in 1887, when the 
School of Design was instituted, the classes were hell in rooms on a secoqd 
floor in Somerset House. Next, the olassee met, in 1862, in Marlborough 
House; then in wooden buildings at South Kensington, to whidi place the 
Tratnhig Sshodls were remored In 1856. The present buildings are of a 
flnio brifilc^ bot af fabstatialr firapcaof ahaniiMr^ aad pratlik to 
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■pecial reqalrementf of an art sohool. A distinot aerfea of roomt baa been 
proyidcd for male and female ebmes. In eaeb series separate rooms are 
assigned for drawin r, painting, and modelling. Ao., and tbere is a leet ore- 
room in eommon for tbe male and female olasses. Tbo entrances to tbe 
respective classes are in Exhibition Road. This series of baildings forms 
tbe north and west sides of the inner quadrangle of buildings, tbe plan of 
which was approved by the Select Oommittee of the House of Commons in 
186Q. 



Caltnlrar for l^e fear WM, 
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NUMBER OP TEACHING DAYS IN 1864, 

(leap ysab). 

County Grammar SchooU, 



January 17 

February ,... 21 

March 15 

April 23 

May 20 

June 18 



Total. 



U4 



July — 

August 18 

September 22 

October 21 

November < 21 

December 16 



Total. 



98 



Common and Separate vSb^o2s. 



January 20 

February 21 

March 22 

April 21 

Mlay 22 

June 22 



Total. 



128 



July 21 

August 13 

September 22 

October 21 

November 22 

December 17 



Total. 



116 



N.B. — In Cities, Towns, and Villages, Common and Separate 
Schools have only one teaching day in August ; and where the 
Common and Gntmmar Sdiools are united, tho Grammw School 
toniui And siinilAtioiii ^ply to both* 



VI ^MtKXtti KuA Sftitvmt ^tVa^tuet. 



LirsEAar. — Dr. W. H. Russei is aboujt to publish, under tbe title 

of ** Canada : Its Defeoees, Condition and Resonrces,** an aeeonnt of his 
travels in that cooniry, dnring tbe winter of 1861. Two more noble 
authors are announced in Eogland — the Duke of Manchester who has 
written two volumes of **Coart and Society from Elisabeth to Ann," and 
Viscount Amberley, eldest son of Earl Russei, who Ims just attained his 
legal majority and figures as an author in the last number of the Iforth 
BrilUh Review. As many as three new * Dictiooaries of the Irish Lan- 
guage " are now simultaneously being published in Dublin. It is said that 
the late Lord Lyndburst left manusoript memoirs and sketches which are 
soon to see the light 

— ^ Statui or CHanroPBBa NoaTH.--The inhabitants of Edinburgh 
commissioned Mr. John Steel, a Scottish sculptor, to make a bronse statue 
of tbe late Professor John. Wilson, to be erected at tbe northwest comer of 
Princess Street Gardens, in that city — ^ mine own romantic town,* Scott 
called it. The clay model is completed, and the statue is probably cast 
ere Ibis. Wilson resided in Edinburgh from 1816, with scarcely any in- 
termission, until his death in 1854. Tbe commission to make this statue 
WAS given to Mr. Steel in 1867. The figure is ten feet high, and will be 
placed on a granite pedestoL We learn from Mrs. Gordon, daughter and 
biographer of Wilson, that ^ the carele» case of bis dress has been adopted 
with scarcely a touch of artistic license, in the statue : a plaid, which he 
was in the frequent habit of wearing, supplies the needed folds of drapery, 
and tbe trunk of a palm-tree gives a rest to the figure, while it indicates, 
eommemoratively, his principal poetical work, ' The Isle of Palms.' The 
lion-like head and face, full of mental and muscular power, thrown slightly 
upward and backward, express fervid and impulsive genius evolving itself 
in free and fruitful thought — the glow of poetical inspiration animating 
every feature. The figure, tall, massive, and athletic; the hands, the 
right grasping a pen, at the same time clutching the plaid that hangs across 
the chest, the left resting negligently on the leaves of a half-open manu- 
script; the limbs, loosely planted, yet firm and vigorous; all correspond 
with the gpnndly elevated expression of the countenance.'* 

NKWSPirxa Passs ur ths Holt Li.nd. — A monthly journal of 

news, poUtics, and literature, has been announced in Jerusalem. It is 
printed in Hebrew and Arabic, and is called " Halbanon,'*^or, '* The Leb- 
anon." The editors are J. BriL M. Cohen, and J. M. Bram. 

Sir Jobs Bowmiiro has presented to the British Museum bis very exten- 
sive and magnificent colleetioo o| insects, which, besides contaiaing the re- 
ssult of his own researches in India and China, and tbe different collection 
made by Wallace, Bates, Mouhot, and others, includes Mr. Tatum's cabinet 
of Carabids, Mr. Jeekel*a CareuUooidiB, sod Chevrolat's and Curtb's Lon- 
gicorn Beetles. 

BLACKWOOD AND THE BRmSH REVIEWS. 

New Volumeeof theae renowned PeriodieaU ecmmenee in Jaiuiaf^, 1864. 

THET comprise tbe LONDON QUARTERLY, the EDINBURGH, the 
NORTH BRITISH, and the WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, and 
BLACKWOOD'S MAOAZINE. The prices will be as heretofore, vis. ; 

Per Ann. 

For any one of the four Reviews $8 00 

For any two of the four Reviews 6 00 

For any three of the four Reviews « 7 00 

For all four of the Reviews 8 00 

For Blackword's Magazine 8 00 

Foiv Blackwood and one Review < . 5 00 

For BlackwQod and two Reviews 7 00 

For Blackwood and three Reviews 9 00 

For Blackwood and four Reviews 10 00 

Postage for tbe whole five Periodicals only nrtt-siz osirrs a tkae. 

LEONARD SCOTT dt CO^ Publtshsrs, Nsw Yore. May be ordered 

through W. C. CHEWETT & CO., Toronto. 

AnvsRTissMiNTS inserted in the Journal of Education for SO cents pkt 
line, which may be remitted in poetage Uampe^ or otherwise. 

Terms : For a sinsrle copy of the Journal of Educaiiony $1 per annum, 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance must iL 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 10 cents each. 

All communications to be addressed to J. Okorok Uodgirs, LL3., 

JSdt^cmtian Ofice, Toromf 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL SPEECHES IN ENGLAND 

{Coniinutd from page 5.) 

VI. RIGHT HON. THC XABL OP DBBBI. 

IDVCATIOV AlTD CLASSICAL BCHOOLB IV EBOLAVD VIVTT TBAB8 AGO. 

In a recent address at ibe Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, the 
corner stone of which the Earl of Derbj laid twentj-lhree jears 
previouslj, he thus referred to the state of education in England 
fiftj years ago :— I need not saj to those who know the history of 
education in this country that fifty years ago — I speak of a time 
when i myself was a boy at Eton — the education of this country 
was upon a deplorably low standard ; that the amount afforded of 
public education for any class of society was exceedingly scanty m 
amount, and exceedingly deficient in character. It is true, indeed, 
that to a cerUin portion of the higher, or, at all events, the 
wealthier classes the public schools afforded a certain degree of 
instruction and of education ; but, at the same time, without in the 
slightest degree wishing ta disparage those classical studies which 
at that time formed the almost entire and exclusive subject of in- 
struction at Eton— those studies from which I hope that I have 
myself derived some advantage, and which I am sure have pro- 
cured for me great enjoyment— T say without in the slightest 
degree disparaging studies which I hope will always be considered 
as an essential portion of a liberal education in this country, I am 
bound to say that at the time of which I speak— things have much 
improved since— whatever benefit a boy derived from his instruc- 
tion at Eton was derived much more from the effect produced upon 
his character by the social influence of that little miniature world 
of which he was a citizen than by any cultivation of his intellect 
or expansion of his mental powers which he could derive from the 
ftimrj business of the school. I believe tbait Eton was a 



tolerable representative at that time of the state of the public 
schools generally, and such as that education was it is quite evident 
that, with some few exceptions, the education which it did afford 
was only available to the wealthier classes, and to persons, at all 
events, in easy circumstances of life.* With regard to the other 
classes, education was infinitely more deficient still. The ancient 
grammar schools — excellent as they were in their original intention, 
and adapted to the times for which they were founded — were insuf- 
ficient to meet the requirements of the present age, even if they 
had not, in many cases, from apathy, from neglect, from abuae^ 
and from insufficient endowment become wholly or partially insuffi- 
cient. 

BARLT VBAB8 OF QlTinQ BDUCATIOH TO THE M AtSBl. 

At the time of which I speak — God be praised that a change 
has taken place since — there were many excellent men who appre- 
hended serious danger from communicating instruction and educa- 
tion to the lower classes of society, and thought it was absolutely 
essential to the well being of the couutry that these classes, in 
ord^r that they might not be dissatisfied with their condition, 
should be kept in a state of profound ignorance. I am speaking 
of opinions and feelings which prevailed many years ago. A 
change, however — a vast change — has come over the feelings of 
society upon these subjects; and I am not quite sure that we do 
not, with regard to the lower class of society, run some risk of 
falling into the opposite error, not of over-educating — for I think 
it is impossible to over-educate boys who are capable of receiving 
such an amount of instruction as may be given to them during the 
short period to which their school attendance is confined ; but I 
am afraid there is some risk with regard to the lower classes that 
our education should be too ambitious, and that in striving to crowd 
a vast amount of instruction into a very limited space of time 
which alone can be afforded, we run the risk of getting not a sound, 
wholesome, elementary education, but a superficial smattering of a 
great deal without a solid knowledge of that which is most useful. 

PBB8BVT BDUCATIOITAL FBOYI8IOV VOB THB MIDDLB CLA18B8. 

The great improyement, however, which took place in the edu* 
cntion of the lower classes made still more apparent the lamentable 
deficiency of any proper provision for those whom we call, by a 



* The present conditioa of Eton College, as to numbers, which aro 
steadily increasing^ year bj year, showing the high estimation in vthich 
the school is held by the upper and middle classes, is very encouragiag. 
Id the year IS^O. there were only 8&7 boys in attendaifce ; and the fol- 
lowing numbers for each year during the ten years from 1852 to IStfl, 
both inclusive, will show the steady, onward progress of the school:— 
185S, 6V7 ; 1^68, 618; 1854, 602 ; 1855, 614, 1856, 664 ; 1857, 744 : 1858. 
768 *, 1869, 801; 1860, 820; 1861, 8S8. 
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familiar and colloquial expressioo, the ''middle classes" of society; 
and it was to meet the want which was then more and more felt, 
aud felt more especially in the great commercial towns of this 
country, that almost simultaneously were established, as 1 believe, 
the CoUe^nate Institution of Liverpool, the school at Rossall, the 
Colleges of Marlborough and Cheltenham, and, I believe, several 
establishments of a smiilar description. 

HAPPT VU8I0H or CULSSBS OV 80CIBTT IIT BHOLABD. 

Now, I have used the term *' middle classes," because it is one 
which has a certain colloquial and well understood significance, al- 
though it is one which I believe it would be found exceedingly 
difficult to define. In point of fact — and it is one of the great 
happinesses of our social condition in this country — it is almost 
impossible to draw a line of distinction between the various classes 
and grades of classes into which, from the highest to the lowest, 
society is distributed. There is not in this country, as in many 
others, a broad, clear, and sharp line of distinction between differ^ 
ent ranks and different conditions which it is impossible to pass over 
ffbm the one side or tite other, and which keeps up a permanent 
barrier between the diifereut classes of. society. In this country 
there is no such line. The distinctions of rank and social position 
are, no doubt, understood and respected ; but, on the one hand, 
the descendant in the second generation of the highest peer in the 
realm has no distinguishing mark to separate him from the com- 
munity at large. He is rather absorbed, I would say, in the general 
elass of society, and his position from that time must be dependent, 
like the position of all others, upon his own industry, his own 
talents, and his own abilities. (Applause.) On the other hand, 
we see daily the ranks of the peerage and of the highest classes 
ncruitad from the middle and lower class of the community, giving 
fresh life, fresh blood, and fresh energy to the ranks into which 
they enter, and giving more encouragement and more stimulus to 
those from which they proceed. But supposing we were to draw a 
line, which I think after all would be a very inexact one, I ask you 
to look what a vast amount, what an immense social range, what 
infinite gradations are left between these two extremes, all of which 
gradations and ranks constitute that which we mean by the middle- 
elasses of society in this country. Such is the happy fusion by 
which one rank and one gradation melts into and is absorbed by 
another, forming the hfurmonious chain by which the whole of 
society is bound together in this happy country. (Loud cheers.) 

THI QSMXT MIDDLl CLASSSt OF BNOULiri)— ILLUSTRIOUf BXAMPLBS. 

Looking to the extent of the middle classes as I have defined 
them— that active, energetic body, the leaven of the whole social 
community — which has furnished no inconsiderable number of our 
statesmen, which has furnished by far the largest proportion of 
the liberal professions, the bar, the bencli, and the episcopal bench, 
also, which has distingtushed itself in the army, which, in poiift of 
fact, has supplied every liberal profession with some of its brightest 
ornaments. I have often heard the late Sir Robert Peel make it 
a subject of boast that he belonged to and had sprung from the 
middle classes of society (hear, hear) ; and we all know that, by his 
own energy and industry, the father of Sir Robert Peel raised him- 
self from a position certainly not entitling him to be placed above 
the middle classes. I remember that, twenty years ago, another 
right hon. gentleman, and an ornament of this country at the pre- 
sent time — I mean the Chancellor of the Exchequer — made it his 
boast that he^ too, was sprung from the middle class of sf)ciety, and 
he pointed with pride to the honourable example and the honourable 
position which had been attained by his respected father, who was 
well known in Liverpool as a merchant, aud respected by all who 
knew him. (Loud cheers.) From the middle class have sprung 
such lawyers as Eldon, and Stowell, and Ljmdhursc, and St. Leo- 
nards. (Cheers.) From the middle class have sprung such soldiers 
as Clyde. (Renewed cheers.) From the middle class have sprung 
men of science too numerous to be mentioned, and among whom 
it would be invidious to draw a distinction by naming any one. 

8T8TBM OF MIDDLE CULSS BDUCATI05 IV SKOLAirD— SZAJIPLB. 

Looking to the infinite gradations which are comprised in this 
middle class, to the various prospects of life, to the various abilities 
and circumstances of those comprised within that great range, the 
idea of establishing an education for the middle classes in a single 
school will at once be seen to be absurd and preposterous. How 
then, was it possible in one institution to give at once an education 
suited to the position, to the fortunes, and to the prospects of 
classes of society ranging over so vast an extent and including 
among them so many differences ? The only mode which could 
possibly meet the difficulty was that which has been adopted in this 
Collegiate Institution — n^unely, in opening within the same building 
not one but three separate educational establishments. The three 
schools, therefore, into which it is at the option of any parent to 
•nter his son, are the higher, the middle, and the lower school. 



These are not. as the terms would perhaps suggest fndm of the 
same school^ m>m one of which a boy might be passed m accordance 
with the progress made in his education, but they are entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct schools, though under the same management. 
The lower school applies itself to what is called an ordinary English 
education, with some knowledge of French, but to the exclusion 
altogether of any classical studies whatever. The middle school, 
of course, requires a larger range, and affords a higher cultivation. 
It includes a knowledge of German, mathematics, and Latin ; but 
it does notgo to the higher kind of classics, and does not, I believe, 
include a knowledge of Greek. The upper school, from which a 
certain portion, at all events, go to the Universities, includes also 
among its studies those dassicil studies to which I have referred, as 
well as various branches of learning which are deemed essential to 
a modem, although not thought essential to an ancient education. 
Now, I have said that these are separate schools, but to this there is 
one exception — an exception whica t think has worked^ very bene- 
ficially. In each half-year, it is competent to the managers of the 
school to elect for merit some one bo^ from the Lower school to the 
middle, and from the middle to the higher, that raising not involv- 
ing (as it would be unjust that it should) an additional pocuniary 
payment to the parent, but obtaining for the boy, at the lower rate 
of payment, a higher class of education, that higher class of educa- 
tion having been earned by his own merits, talent, and industry. 
(Loud applause.) And I am happy to say that among those to 
whom it will be my pleasing duty to offer prizes for success upon 
the present occasion, are two who have both commenced in the lower 
school, have worked their way successfully to the middle, and from 
the middle to the upper school, and in the upper school have not 
only placed themselves in the first class of University examinational 
but have both been at the very head of those local University ex- 
aminations, not for the centre of Liverpool alone, but for the whole 
of the United Kingdom. (Cheers.) One of our earliest prizemen 
has, within the last year or two, stood first in the highly scientific 
institution of Woolwich, and has obtained a commission in the 
Engineers by competitive examination. It is also a most gratifying 
fact, that within this year two of the former prize boys of the insti- 
tution have been succ^Bssful candidates for the Indian Civil Servioe 
Examination, — no slight test of their general knowledge and ability. 
In the last two years there have been from this College no less than 
five Wranglers at the University of Cambridge. (Cheers.) I ought 
to mention one subject, which is of the highest importance — I mean 
that in all cases, and in all the schools — the highest, and lowest, and 
the middle — ^they make an essential part of the education here giveii 
a sound religious instruction according to the doctrines aud prin- 
ciples of the Church of England. It has been decided,, and I think 
with a judicious smd wise toleration, that those boys whose parenta 
object to their being instructed in the catechism and formularies of 
the Church of England diould be exempt from so much of attend- 
ance upon and tei^ing of the services of the Church. And the 
best proof that can be given that this is a sound and reasonable 
principle is^ that a few years ago— and I have no reason to suppose 
the proportions are materially changed — the number of Noncon- 
formists in the higher school amounted to 10 per cent., in the 
middle school to 20 per cent., and in the lower school to no less 
than 30 per cent, of the whole population, thus showing that while 
we adhere strictly to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England, there is no intolerable obstacle to our affording with per- 
fect satisfaction to a lai^ body of Dissenting Protestants a sound 
religious education. (Cheers.) 

•TSTiM or uaivistiTT LOCAL coMPSTinvs BXAimrATiojrs— Ri woxxnre^ 



Within the last few years the range of education given at the 
Universities has been considerably extended. New schools of natu- 
ral and physical science have been introduced and made the subject 
of direct competition, and conditions for obtaining degrees. The 
Universities themselves, therefore, have considerably enlarged their 
range of teaching as quiJifications for obtaining the University 
degree ; and it is a great satisfaction to me to think that the mea- 
sure adopted by the Universities of thus communicating with the 
whole mass of the community has been satisfactorily carried out by 
the happy adoption of a principle which introduces to the teaching 
and to the examination of the members of the University those 
whose cironmstances or position do not enable item to become 
members of the University itself. I have always felt, with all the 
fondness for the Universities which I sincerely entertain, we that 
have been too much aloof from the great mass of the population, 
and that the great body of the coimtry did not take that interest in 
them which their real importance and value eminently deserve. 
But I think by the qucui incorporation of a large number of schools 
in the teachings and examinations of the University a most impor- 
tant connecting link has been introduced between them and the 
population at large, most beneficially for the Universities themselvei^ 
and most benefidsJly, also, for those ooUeges and establishmentg 
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whioh are brought into immediate oomieotiQn with them. (Oheen.) 
The examinatioua adopted by the examiners from Cambridge and 
Oxford act, neceBsarily, aa a great stimulua, and confer a gr^ dis- 
tinction upon the members of the middle, and even the lower classes. 
They act as a great stimulus to the boys, and I am not sure that 
they are not of almoet equal importanoe in aeling aa a great 
ttimuhis to the masters of the various nhook thronghoat the 
country. These examinations bring together the oandidatee for 
honours from all the various sohools, and it is a matter of jus- 
tifiable and laudable ambition in the master of a Bchooi that 
his boys should be able to distinguish themselves in competition 
with those from other schools in the same centre, and, indeed, 
in the country at large. The senior daises, you are aware, must 
not be above the age of 18 year.^, and the junior class at the 
two Universities must not exoeed the ages of 16^. These ate the 
restrictions, and it is provided that, before entering upon any ex- 
amination at all, it is necessary for a preliminary examination to 
take place, in order to satisfy the examiners that in attending to 
the higher branches of knowledge the elementary instruction has 
not bMn overlooked or partially taken up. The preliminary ex- 
amination comprises reading aloud, writing, paning, fin^ish, arith- 
metic, some knowledge of geography, ana the ouUineB of £nglish 
history ; the quality of the handwriting and the spelling are also 
taken into account. These are the prduninary examinatioBS to 
qualify the junior candidates for entering upon the competitive 
examination. They are then to be instructed, and be examined in 
the rudiments of faith and religion ; that is, not only a knowledge 
of the contents of the Bible, but also in the Catechism, the Morn- 
ing and Evening Services, and the Litany. For these, distinguishing 
marks will be given, to count in estimating the whole scale at merit. 
There is some difference between the two Universities with regard 
to this religious question. They both of them adopt the same prin- 
ciple, in point of fact, which has been adopted in this school — 
namely, that boys whose parents object should not be examined in 
the distinctive doctrines of the Church of England, in the Church 
of England Catechism, and the Church of Eogland Prayer Book, 
although they may obtain marks for proficiency in these if they 
choose to take them up to the University of Oxford ; an arrange- 
ment differing from that of Cambridge, which refuses a certificate 
to boys by a set of examinations iu what is called the rudiments of 
faith and religion, unless they should have gone up in botib examin- 
ations. In 18(51 there were 935 examined, of whom 571 were ex- 
amined in the rudiments of faith and religion, and 338 satisfied the 
examiners. The next year the University determined to give marks 
for this examination, and next year the numbers examined increased 
from 939 to 1,021, the whole number examined. The nambers 
examined iu faith and religion amounted to 939 out of the 1,021, 
includiug 217 not- examined in the Catechism and the Church of 
England, and the numbers who satisfied the examiners were not, as 
in the previous year, 338, but no less than 538 ; in itself a convinc- 
ing proof of the wisdom of the alteration, and that attention to 
faith and to religion was not disparaged or brought into contempt 
by being made a poition of the general exAmiuation, and placed, as 
it were, on a level with other studies. (Applause.) 
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(ConHntied from pagt 9,) 

IV. J. W. DAWSON,* XSQ., LL.D., PBIMOIPAL OV M'OXLL OOLLBaS. 
TKJI VATIOITAL IXBLSMB OF OAirADA.* 

Canada has two emblems which have often appeared to some to 
point out its position in these respects, — the Beaver and the Maple. 
The beaver in his sagacity, his industry, his ingenuity, and his 
perseverance, is a most respectable animal ; a much better emblem 
for an infant country than the repacious eagle or even the Icurdly 
lion ; but he is aldo a type of unvarying and old-world traditions. 
He does not improve on his ancestors, and becomes extinct rather 
than change his ways. The maple, again, is the emblem of the 
vitality and energy of a new country, vigorous and stately in its 
iprowth, changing its hues as the seasons chanse, equally at home 
in the forest, in the cultivated field, and stretohmg its green boughs 
over the dusty streets. It may well be received as a type of the 
progressive and versatile spirit of a new and growing country. 

iTsxnucATBD Mxv ▲ Dsin wMioaa, 

1 hold to be uneducated men, those whose opportunities of train- 
ing have been limited to the mere imitation of their seniors, -^those 
wno, practically, cannot or do not read and write in their own 
mother- tongue. Such persons must, with few Sfxoeptions, drift 
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with the currcfnt. In their habits, their tastes, and their capacities, 
they will be what their predecessors have been ; or, in the new, 
free states of society, in recently-settled districts, a tittle lower. 
Such men may, by their physical powers, be of service to sodelrr ; 
but, in the present state of the world's progress, they are mentaUy 
and morally a dead weight upon it ; and they are liable to strange 
delusions and wild excitements, which make them, under certain 
circumstances, an unstable and dangerous mob. To them, their 
country has no past and no future : their lives and thoughts <^g 
to the present alone, and to this in its narrowest sphere. It is to 
be hoped that, in British America, few persons now grow up in Hiis 
condition. 

PBAOTIOALLT WSDVOATXP AVD IDUCJLTn> MBS aeVTBAlXni. 

To these we may add as praotically uneducated men, those whose 
education has fallen short of enabling or inducing thiem to aoqmre 
knowledge by reading, or to think for themselves ; or, again, tnosa 
who may have abandoned themselves to sensual and immoral habits, 
have lost all control over their appetites and passions ; or, again, 
those who have thrown themselves into the vortex of dinipatioii imd 
frivdUty, and are whirled around without any steady perception of 
their true interests, or those of others. Such men may come out of 
our schools and institutes of higher learning, though the greater 
part of them are, even in this rei^eot, uneducated. The a&cated 
men ace^ then, those who, having been trained to some useful pro* 
fasaioii, and pursuing this with (Sligence and skill, are at tihe same 
time fnniliar, to some extent, with science and literature, and f 
in a position to exerdse a sound and honest judgment in their own 
affidrs and those ai their country. Such men may exist in various 
socia) positions. . They may, or may not have been tiainad at 
colleges and higher schools ; hut, wherever educated, they are the 
true strength of a nation growing from infancy to maturity. It is 
not too much to say, that every college student and graduate 
should be such an educated man. He, if any man, should be 
learned, useful, eneigetic, and thoughtfid ; alaadsr of men to be 
relied on as an efficient member of our British American Common- 
wealth in this its critical stage of formation and growth* If he 
should not, he must be regardM as a wretched abortion, a failure in 
the circumstances most favorable to success, a piece oi worthless 
material, proved unserviceable by the very means «nployed to 
render it useful. If he who has been selected to reoeive a oultnre 
not accessible to one in a thousand, should prove unworthy of that 
culture, a mere drag upon a progreasive community^ the eouirast 
between his opportunities and his performances only aggravates hia 
failure, and makes him the more despicable. 

DTTTIXB OV MDVOATWD XtV IV BftlTIBK AXSSICA. 

British America has no room in it for idlers. There is more Qmi 
enough of work for all, and if we do not find it, it is because we 
perversely put ourselves in the wrong place. There is, perhaps, at 
the present time too great a tendency to seek one or two profes- 
sions as the sole avenues to success in life, not remembering^ that 
in any useful calling there may be ample scope for the energies of 
even the ablest and best educated men. One of the first duties of 
the educated young man is thus to find, if possible, his true place in 
our social system, the gap in the great army of progress which he 
can best fill, and in whicn he may best do battle for his countiy 
and himself. It is the duty of educated men to ctdtivate the 
highest standard of professional excellenoe. It is disgraceful to the 
educated man to sink below otipers in this respect, to be content 
merely with the name of exercising some useful calling, and to be 
incompetent to the proper dischaiige of its duties. Such cases as 
this are rare ; but there are other failures in this matter scarcely 
less culpable. There are some men who are content with the mere 
routine performance of the duties of their profession, who aspire to 
nothing beyond mediocrity, and are in oooaequenoe, tempted to 
court Bucoestf by mean arts and personal influence, rather tnan by 
an honest effort to attain to emiuenoe. There is also a tendency to 
seek for the easiest and shortest courses of professional training, to 
think the end is secured if an examination is passed and a title 
gained ; and this kind of entrance into professional life is generally 
followed by the dilatoiy and inefficient prosecution of it to whioh I 
have just referred Again, we are too often content, even if we 
aspire above mediocrity, to limit our hopes to the level of those 
who have immediately preceded us. There may be circumstances 
in which this is allowable, but they rarely occur in our time and in 
tins country. Our predecessors have generally had fewer advan- 
tages than we, or, if not, these have, to a certain extent, been 
neutraliaed by the difficulties of an early struggle in a new country 
and in untried circumstances. If we are simply to copy them, we 
shall surely fall below them ; and the process of the arts and 
sciences among us will be arrested or will give place to premature 
decay. A mere imitator can never attain to excellence. He who, 
in a country like this, sets before himself only the standard of a 
ynmom generation, will be a dwarf in the generation to come, 
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The true interests of a professlion require that some of its best 
men should be selected, and furnished with every means for keep- 
ing up and extendiug their professional knowledge and skill, and 
for communicating these to others ; and that in this way the stan- 
dard of professional attainment should be raised progressively as 
the country and the world advance in civilisation. It may be a 
cause of mortification to some jealous and selfish persons that young 
men better educated than they should enter into professional life ; 
but the truly patriotic will resist all efforts to repress professional 
education, as being steps backward toward mediaeval barbarism, 
Nor would I limit myself here to schools for the so-called learned 
professions. We have not enough in British America of art and 
practical science schools, which could bear directly on the fine and 
useful arts, and on the growth of our manufactures. But this 
infant state of our society is passing away, and the time may come 
sooner than we expect when British America may have not merely 
■chools of Law and Medicine, and Engineering and Normal schools, 
but Military, Mining, Agricultural and Technological schools, and 
schools of fine art and ornamental design. 

WHAT OFB SOCIAL CONDITION 1MP08S8 VFON THB BDUCATXD MAN.' 

The educated man who stops short where the school or college 
life ends, and thenceforth devotes himself exclusively to the nanrow 
field of profe-ssional life, is either a mere special or a pedant. There 
are countries in the world where \he semi-barbarian may be equal 
to the duties required of him by society. There are, perhaps^ 
countries or conditions of life, where the pure specialist or the 
pedant may occupy a useful place ; but, if so, British America ib 
not one of those countries. Here, the perpetual How and ebb of 
social life, the frequent changes of position, the varied kinds of 
work exacted of nearly every man, demand a variety of informa- 
tion, and a versatility of powers, greater even than that which 
would be necessary in the more advanced communities of the old 
world. Our condition is more like that unspecialized state of things 
whish existed in the nations of antiquity, when a man might be 
called from the plough to the sheep-fold, to command armies and 
to lead nations ; or might fill, at the same time, the most diverse 
and apparently incongruous offices in the state. It may be that 
this is but a rudimentary and imperfect social state ; but it is one 
inseparable from the active and vigorous growth of new nations. 
While, then, amongst us, it is the duty of ever^ man to aim at 
excellence in his special ciEilling, it is also his duty to cultivate his 
mental powers more extensively than this, and to aspire to that 
versatility which may make him useful in any one of the diverse 
positions to which he may be called. One way of doing this is, by 
adding to merely professional studies, the pursuit of some branch 
of literature, science or art, congenial to our tastes. In this 
counti-y a few departments of literature and science, as public 
journalism, mining surveys, or teaching the elements of the^iences 
and arts, may afford a subsistence to professional persons ; but, for 
the most part, our historians and poets, our investigators in science, 
and our artists, must be amateurs ; and it is scarcely too much to 
affirm, that the extra professional labors of such men are as valua- 
ble to the real progress of our higher intellectual life, as any pro- 
fessional efforts can be. 

DUTIES or THB BDVCATBD VAN TO THB UNSDUCATBD. 

It is one of the narrow objec^ons urged against the higher edu- 
cation, that it benefits a few at the exj^nse of the many. That this 
is not true, can easily be shown by considenng that the support of 
institutes of higher learning falls in great part on those who are 
directly benefitted by them, and that the indirect benefits in pro- 
viding professional men, and in training minds to manage well the 
higher interests of society are vastly gi-eater than the cost of such 
institutions. Indeed it may be justly said, that the public aid 
given to the higher institutions ot learning in British America, is 
altogether disproportionate to the benefits which they indii-ecly 
confer on the people. But 1 wish here to regard the subject from 
a different point of view, and to show to the educated man, that a 
weighty obligation rests on him not to isolate himself in selfish 
indifference from the interests of his fellow-men, but to. lend them 
all the aid that he can in the struggle, which man is constantly 
making against the evils that beset him in this world. The edu- 
cated man should be a public-spirited man ; and in everything 
tending to popular enliuhtenment and trainin^r, in which his higher 
mental cultuie enables him to be more efficient than others, he 
should be found at his post as a leading member of the Rocial 
system. There are some things in particular in which this is 
especially the case. It is his pait to lead in all those applications 
of -cieiice to Ihe useful arts which bo much distinguish our time. 
Ti u uneducated cannot avail themselves of these without assistance. 
'11. ey will oft^m go on from jjteneration to generation, pursuing 
defective methods in a purely empirical manneri and falling farthd)rl 



and farther behind the progress of the age. The educated man can 
often lift them out of this pit, by showing the uses of new methods, 
and by introducing improvements to their notice. 

KDUCATBD MBV IHOULD ADVABCB BLBMBVTABr AND HIOBBB BDUCATIOV. 

The educated man sooold do all in his power to promote and 
improve the education of the young. I have no desire to underrate 
the condition of our elementary mlucation, or the efforts of those 
who have labored, and are laboring, for its improvement ; but, on 
the other hand, it is folly to shnt our eyes to its imperfections. It 
is scarcely too much to say. that, owing to incapacity of teachers, 
defects and deficiencies in the mateiial of education, and shortness 
of the time devoted to it, not half of our young people receive an 
elementary training adequate to their station in life : not onefourth 
receive such training as to give any eood literary tastes, or that 
mental expansion necessary to enable them to exercise a sound 
original judgment in the most important affairs of life. Even in 
our best and highest schools, lamentable defects exist, which can 
be corrected only by bringing to bear on them the force of an 
enlightened public opinion. I believe that, if the educated men 
and women of this country were to study this subject, and oinse 
theijr influence to be felt on it, our schools would be revolutionised, 
and a more healthy mental and moral tone communicated to the 
beat of them ; while the mere semblance of education, in the case 
of a large proportion of diildren, would uo longer be tolerated. 
The educated men, who are to constitute the apex of the social 
pyramid, owe it to themselves and to their fellow-men more 
narrowly to inspect the rubbish and stubble which are daily being 
built into its foundation. The educated man should especially aid 
and promote the higher liberal education, as diatinguished from that 
which is purely professional, and that which is merely elementary. 

ATTBVTIOV OF BDVCATBD MBN TO OI7B SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IBTBBBBTB. 

Our educated men should nOt be insensible to the social and politi- 
cal interests of their country. This opens a wide field for useful 
exertion, ranging from what may be done to improve the sanitary 
and domestic condition of our poorer people, up to the highest 
departments of the public policy of the country. All matters of 
sanitary and social arrangement are in this country in a very crude 
state. 'Our people have been huddled together from various places 
and states of society, and have not yet settled down into any 
regular system of social order. Our civic regulations, the drainage 
of our streets, our lodgings for the labouring classes, our means of 
controlling vice, our arrangements for instructive or healthful re- 
creation, are all in an imperfect condition, and many zealoua 
workers are needed to bring them to a respectable leveL These are 
all matters claiming the attention of the benevolent and thinking 
man, for they all tend largely towai:d the sum of human happiuesa 
or misery. The sphere of political life is a troublesome and anxious 
one, and the man who selects this for his field of action is, perhaps, 
in the present state of this country, less to be envied than those 
who devote themselves to more quiet departments of exertion. 
Still some must work here, and it is a field ^peciaUy demanding the 
services of the truly educated man, who, whether, properly speak- 
ing, in political life or not, should always take some interest in 
public affairs. 

BVIXS IVCIDBBT TO OVB POLITICAL STrTBM. 

There are two great evils incident to the efforts of a young, poop, 
and partially educated country to govern itself, which eminently 
merit the attention of reflecting men. I* mean the influence of 
prejudices and of mercenary motives in our provincial councils. I 
do not wish to insinuate that these are the exclusive possession of 
any political party. On the contrary, it is certain that in acountiy 
where a population is scattered over a wide area, where much of it 
is uneducated, where it hss been derived from the most varied 
origins, there must of necessity be a mass of local and tribal feel- 
ings, destitute of sound reason and of expediency, yet influencing 
men in their political relations, and affording great facilities to the 
designing demagogue. It is equally certain that where nearly all 
are poor and struggling, and where men's action U not hedged- 
round by class distiuctions and by old precedents, and especially 
where there is not a sufficient reading and thinking population to 
utter a united and just public opinion, there will be a tendency for 
human selfishness to mistake personal for public interests, or so to 
mingle the two, that the boundaries between political integrity and 
dishonesty may be readily overpassed. It is the part of the truly 
educated and patriotic to contend against these influences, and to 
strive, however apparently hopeless the case may be, for the influ- 
ence of reason and justice in our public affairs. In the present 
imperfect state of society here, as in other countries similarly 
situated, we may expect public opinion to run into violent ex- 
tremes, and perhaps its only law to be, that if it sets veiy strongly 
in one direction to-day, it will be pretty sure to set in the opposite 
way to-moRDir. In other words, no sum fan in a countzy like thia 
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check or control or repress the will of the people, but any wise man strength, are but attributes of a secondary order. In our esteem 



may guide it to useful ends. But to do this effectually, the wise 
and good man, while sympathising with etery popular emotion, 
must keep himself above the mere driftage of the current. He 
must not be either repelled or seduced by the varying course of the 
unstable waters. 

POBITIOH 07 THS BDUOATBD MAS IS OXHt POLITICIX 8TBTBK. 

On the precise position of the educated man, with regard to these 
shifting phases of our political life, I would not dare to venture 
into details. I may, however, state two results of some thought on 
this subject. One is, that we should strive to form as rapidly as 
possible, a truly enlightened public opinion, as distinguished from 
merely local, personal, race and class prejudices and interests. Just 
as the engineer, in eveiy curv^ which the surface of the country 
obliges him to ^e, turns as rapidly as he cau back to the straight 
line leading to the point he has to reach, so should the true lover 
of his couDtry make the moral and mental progress of the people as 
a whole, his Une of direction. It may often seem the less direct 
way, but it Is the only one that can be truly successful. The 
second is, that in our present stage we should Keep constantly in 
view the links of connection which bind us to the great British 
Empire, and strengthen them as far as may be in our power. It is 
no small thing to be members of an organisation the most stable 
and powerful in the world, and, at the same time, that whiSh allows 
the greatest amount of liberty. Independently of all national pre- 
judices, or patriotic feelings, or difference of origin, we cannot be 
too thankful for the privileges we thus enjoy ; and if we can desire 
anything further in this respect, it seems to me- that it should be 
sought, in endeavouring more completely and closely to unite all 
the members of the Empire in one great colonial and imperial 
council, having its seat in the metropolis of the Empiae, and bind- 
ing together all its scattered parts in closer union witii one another, 
and with our common head. 

nrxiss ov thb BDrcATxn mas to his ood. 

But lastly I would direct your attention to the duties of the 
educated man in his relation to his God, and to the example that 
he sets before his fellow-man. The religious life of a people is its 
only true life. If this is wanting, or if it is vitiated by infidelity, 
by superstition, or by any of the idolatries which are set up between 
man and his Maker, nothing will avail to give prosperity and 
happiness. On this great matter it is the part of the educated man, 
if of any man, to exercise an independent judgment. Honestly, 
solemnly, and as in a matter of more concern than any of the 
passing things of earth, he must set himself to form fixed and 
oertain opinions, which commend themselves to his own calm judg- 
ment and conscience, and which he can vindicate before others, on 
his own moral relations to the Supreme Judge of all, and on the 
way which He has fixed for attaining to happiness and heaven. 
The man, who has not thought of these things, is not an educated 
man in the highest sense, because he is not educated for eternity, 
and because failing thus, he lacks the greatest and noblest motive 
for good — the love of his God as a reconciled Father, and the love 
of his brother man. The rude and ignorant unbeliever, or the 
degraded votary of an habitual superstition, is simply an object of 
pity. The edacated man who pretends to doubt that which he has 
not humbly and carefully studied, or who is content blindly to 
follow others, where God has pia<^ the truth before his own mind, 
scarcely deserves our pity. I do not speak here of the mere sensu- 
alist. If there is any young man so vile, so unworthy of his high 
calling, as to devote himself to vicious pleasures, to waste the flower 
of his youth and the prime of his life in sinful indulgences, he is 
not to be reckoned as truly educated, but only as one who has 
trodden this pearl under his feet, and who turns to tear the hearts 
of those who have sought in vain to enrich them. I speak not of 
soch a man, but of those who, however high their standard of con- 
rentional morality, yet fall short of the highest style of humanity, 
that of the truly christian and God-fearing man. In this character 
are summed up all the love and purity, all the self-denial and 
earnest exertion, all the careful thought and sound judgment, all 
the cultwre of our highest endowments, whigh I ask of our educated 
young men, and which, if they were the common possession of all 
the young men of British America, would be to us the surest guar- 
antee of God's blessing, of our own highest success, and of the 
future greatness of our beloved country. 

V. THE HON. TUOMJIS d'aBCY m'GBB, M.P.P. 
BH^RB 07 BRITISH AXBRICA IN A HAT10VAL LITBBATUBB. 

The true glories of a country are its literature and its liberties. 
National wealth and national strength, like individual wealth and 
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little Greece must be held more glorions than far extended Persia ; 
for us the tabernacle of Judaea shines still among her lan-eu moun- 
tains, while the annals of Assyria can hardly be deciphered, and 
even what has been deciphered repays the scholar's labours chiefly 
as it illustrates the story of Judada. In British America, hoping to 
found an intellectual as well as a political province of the Empire-^ 
an intellectual province contributing to the mental defences, and 
mental commerce of the Empire — we are especially interested that 
the principle entries of the great account of the progress of our 
race in intelligence and achievement should be carefully kept and 
correctly summed up ; that no Province should be deprived of the 
lustre which belongs to it, for the son it has begotten, of the service 
it has rendered, that no young aspirant should be fettered with a 
misgiving that Provincial bii*th might prove a bar in itself to any 
Imperial honour for which he might be otherwise qualified. The 
fond association of mental ambition with local designation, which 
we find among the Greeks in Pagan, and the Italians and French of 
classic and modem times, undoubtedly conferred great lustre on 
the lands in which that usage was establlBhed. Every hamlet had 
its celebrity— every Province its consolation against ProvincialisuL 
Nor did this distribution of the wages of fame impoverish in any- 
thing the metropolis. The remote Rome, the distant Athens, were 
all the more exalted for that the philosophers, poets, artists, and 
orators, who spoke their speech, had either personally, or by the 
proxy of a generous recognition, been adopted and incorporated 
^nto the alumtU of the mother city. (Applause.) Our English 
literature resembles in this respect the literatures of Greece and 
Rome ; it is the product of man}' provinces, the two chief of which 
are Scotland and Ireland ; wherein, also, as I have already said, 
may we not hope for honourable mention, hereafter, of British 
America! 

CONTRIBUTIONS Or IRBLAND TO THB HATIONAL LITBRATUBB. 

Ireland's share in the Imperial treasure-house— her place in the 
Imperial cortege — may be accounted for by taking up our point of 
observation at certjiin eras, or by classifying our whole literature, 
and calling the rull of great names in each department. In the 
grand Elizabethan galaxy, Ireland has no great name, and though 
among the laborious scholars and ingenious experimentalists of the 
Stuart century, she can count Usher. Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Molyneux, the friend of Locke, yet ner mental forces were chiefly 
marshalled on the continent, at Paris, at Louvain, at Salamanca, 
at Rome. It seems to me therefore, most honest and most useful, 
to inaugurate the story of Anglo-Saxon literature with the colossal 
but melancholy eflSgy of Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's. 
Of the mental supremacy of Swift in "the Augustan ajie of Anno," 
although it was the age of Addison and of Pope, I believe there is 
little question anywhere ; of his equality with the most celebrated 
writers of that age there certainly is none. 

ERA OP QUEEN AKNB AND TBB OSORGIAV BRA. 

In the era of Anne, we count among our magnates Lord Orrery, 
Bishop Berkley, Sheridan, first of the name, the ancestor of seven 
generations of men and women of genius ; Steele, of the Tatler 
and Spectator ; Sir Theobald Butler, as a Jurist and Orator ; Farqu- 
bar, the comedian ; and the witty club who, in Dublin, revolved 
round Swift. In what was once called the *' Georgian Era" of our 
literature, our supreme name, alike in philosophy and in politics, ia 
Edmund Burke. From the early days when he edited The Annual 
Register, at £50 per annum, under Dr. Dodesly and George II., 
till the heroic close of his career, when he wrestled singly, but suc- 
cessfully, for the ancient constitution of his country against the 
evil spirit of the French Revolution, his daily life was the noblest 
of all his works. But he was not the only first rate repiitation 
among the Irish of that era. It was the age of Sterne, of Pamell, 
and of Goldsmith ; of Sheridan, of Barre, of Junius (admittedly 
an Irishman, whoever he was) ; of Arthur Murphy, of Charles 
Macklin, and O'Kecfe, on the stage ; of Flood, Grattan, and Cun-an, 
in thd native legislature and courts of law ; and of a hundred other 
distinguished men, whose names will be found shining like lesser, 
though still brilliant, stars thr(>noh the memories of that period. 
On the beloved name of Goldsmith let me pause a moment.* He 
has been called the most English of writers ; but I think it would 
not be difficult to prove that both in his strength and weakness — 
in all his social ideas of labour and land, of immigration and mendi* 
cancy, of crime and its punishments, he was much more Irish than 
English. Had Goldsmith been educated in a rural region subject 
to the Poor Law of Elizabeth, where the pauper belonged to the 
parish, and was free of no good man's fireside, we should have lost 
some of the most exquisite passages both in )iis prose and verse 
writings. 



* A statnc of Goldsmith has lately been inangnrated in front of TrioKy 
College, Dublin, by the £arl of Carlisle, Lord Ueatenant. 
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TWO DUITXVGXnBHXD FHIIOSOPHSBS— SSKKLST AX1> HVTCHStOV. 

In one speciftl department of mental prowess, two Irishmen of 
ihif age were honourably oonspicuous. I have already mentioned 
the name of Berkley, who is well known both by opinions he did 
and did not hold ; the other name, worthy to be occupied with 
Berkely's, is that of Francis Hutcheson, to whom we owe the doc- 
trine of a '* moral sense," and whom Sir James Mackintosh calls 
" the father of the modem school of speculative philosophy in Scot- 
land." "The two Irish philosophers of the 18th century," says 
^ James in his "Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Phil- 
osophy," " were masters of the finest philosophical style since 
Cioero," " while they surpassed even Cicero," in his opinion, " in 
the G^ann of simplicity." Our best Irish writers are the most 
n•rvoul^ oondensed, and simple in style. Their eloquence is the 
eloauenee of thought ; their utterance has the directness of the 
artulerist's aim, aud they move and master us by thinking of the 
depths to which they dive, more than to the clamor which vulgar 
n^nds would make if they happened to bring up such gems and 
nsarlsasthey knew so well where to seek amid the "dark, un- 
fathomed caves of ocean." 

IBISK UTSBATUSB OW OUK OWN TIMX8.— LITBRAST AVALTBIS. 

Of the era in our literature which, beginning under the Regency, 
has prolonged its influences to our own time, an era espedaUy fruit- 
ful m associated and individual achievement, in politics, in science, 
in archeeology, and in belles lettres, the names of Canning, Plunkett, 
O'Connell, and Shiel ; of Dr. Young, Dr. Brinkley, Richard Kir- 
wan, Sir William Hamilton, Sir Robert Kane, and Lord Roes ; of 
Petrie, O'Donovan, and CCurry ; of Miss Edgeworth and Lady 
Morgan ; of Gerald Griffin, John Bannim, and Sheridan Knowles ; 
above all, in his own department, as a lyric poet, the bright parti* 
eular name of Thomas Moore, right worthily represent Ireland's 
place in the literature of the Empire. Analysed bv subjects, that 
place must be held to be, in SpwidcUive Philosophy^ the equal of 
Scotland and England during the 18th century ; in Political Philo' 
sophy, we claim, on behalf of Edmund Burke, a first place ; in 
KiMtory^ our writers, Leland, Miller, and Moore, do not rank high 
—certainly not above second class, as compared with Hume, lin' 
gard, Middntosh, and Macaulay ; in BeVLes Lettres, we claim equality 
for Swift, Steele, Goldsmith, Sterne, and some of our recent writen, 
with their most famous British contemporaries^ in Comedy y we claim 
a first place for Farqnar, O'Keef e, and above all, Brinsley Sheridan ; 
in Tragedy y but a second ; in Lyric Poetry^ a first ; and iii Orattyry^ 
since we can produce the words of ten great masters within half a 
centtuy, we might claim what is called at Oxford a douUe-first. 
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' WKUm AKD ADVANTAOaS OV A HATIOHAL LXTaSAKT UVALET. 

It is impossible, I think, to deny, and I am sure no right«minded 
Sngtiali, Irish, or Scotchman will deny that that mentol relation 
has been one of mutual benefits, and a fair barter of mental wealth. 
The English and Scotch may, and no doubt do, possess certain 
powers or qualities in a greater degree than the Irish ; but, on the 
other hand, the Irish mind is not without its special resources and 
lAkMP^noracies. It is the union of these qualities in their compre- 
hensive variety, which has made what we commonly call English 
Hteratare so wonderfully rich in all its denartments. I for one can- 
Myt regret, in view of the present state of the world, dear as is the 
6lA GsbUc tongue, and all its fond traditions, that all Ireland at last 
ipeftks one language, and inherits one common repository of ideas 
witii an England and all Scotland. There ought to be and there 
ean be no nnkind rivalries in intellectual strife between the land of 
*A4diMm and Steele, of Burke and Johnson, of Walter Scott and 
ICaria Edgeworth, of Brskine aifd Curran. It was weU said some 
y e wa ago in the House of Commons by Mr. Shiel, that Irish and 
Britiah soldiers had fought side by side throughout the world ; that 
aide by aide they had filled the aame graves ; that their blood had 
sunk toge^er in the same soil, and their apirita had aoared together 
to Heaven. Of the intelleotual and civil history of both countriea 
lor generational the aame truth may be told. In every walk of 
tttenvture — in every work of reform — ^in every effort to improve the 
langoage we speak, to enlarge the bonndariee of uaeful knowledge, 
to ameliorate the aecurities of penal legislation, men of Irish and 
Britiah birth have walked hand in hand, and wrought aide by side. 
Qu4« ^efetabU f The future will not separate them to the prepdice 
it eilhea*, but while it recognizes and respects their individuality, it 
will e^pudlj Ueaa their union and the fruits of that union hereafter. 



BOOK CATALOGUES. 
"Book Cataloftues are to men of letters what the compass and 
the light-house are td the mariner, the railroad to the merchant, the 
telegraph wirea to the editor, the digested index to the lawyer, the 



_ i and the diapenaatory to the physician, the aign-poat 

to the traveller^ the screw and tiie lever to the mechanic," 



L ENGLISH LAW SOCIETY EXAMINATIONS. 

The Judgea' Orders under which the Examinations of this Society 
have hitherto been conducted, have be<in consolidated into a single 
Order, which comes into operation in the present month. 

Whereaa by an order made by us. The Right Honourable Sir 
Alexander James Edmund Cockburn, Baronet, Lord Chief Juatice 
of the Court of Queen's Bench : The Right Honourable Sir John 
Romily, Master of the Rolla ; The Right Honourable Sir William 
Erie, Lord (Suef Justice of the Court of Common Pleas ; aud The 
Right Honourable Sir Frederick Pollock, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exehe<iuer, on the 26th days of July 1861, in pursuanee of 
the Act passed in the Session of Parliament holden in the 23rd and 
24th years of the reign of Her present Majesty, intituled'* An Act 
to amend the Lavni relating to Attomies. Solicitors, Procters, and 
Certificated Conveyancera," certain Regulationa were made touching 
the Examinationa under the said Act or some of them f 

And Whereas, by another Order made by us on the 26th day of 
November 1861, in furtherance of the first -mentioned Order, certain 
peraons were appointed Examiners until the Ist day of December 
1862, for the purpose ef examining persona who ahould apply to be 
examined purauant to the aaid Act and the aaid first-mentioned 
Order ; and certain other Regulations were made touching the Ex- 
juninationa under the aaid Act : 

^ And whereaa, by another Order made by us on the 6th day of 
June 1862, oertain other directions were given touching the said 
Examinations : 

And whereaa, it is advisable to consolidate the said several Orders 
into one Order, and to make alterations therein : 

Now We, Sir Alexander James Edmund Cockburn, Baronet, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen's Bench ; Sir John Romilly, 
Knight, Master of the Rolls ; Sir William Erie, Knight, Lord Chief 
Justice of ^e Court of Common Pleas ; aud Sir Frederick PoUock, 
Knight, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer ; in pursu- 
ance and excerdae of the powers conferred on us by the said Act, do 
hereby revoke and make void, from and after the date of this Order, 
the said Orders of the 26th day of July 1861, the 26th day of Nov- 
ember 1861, and the 6th day of June 1862, and the several Regula- 
tions therobv respectively made, except so far aa relatea to persons 
who have already passed Examinations, or an Examination, under 
or in pursuance of the said Act or the said Orders, or any of them ; 
and except so fiar aa relates to the Books that have been already sel- 
ected before the date of this Order, in pursuance of the said Order 
of the 26th of July 1861, for the Intermediate Examinations in the 
year 1863 ; and except so far as relates to any penalty, disqual- 
ification, or postponement imposed or prescribed by the said Order 
of the 26th day of July 1861, on the failure of any person to pasa 
before the date of this Order the Intermediate Examination re- 
quired by the said Order of the 26th July, 1861, within the time or 
times prescribed by the same Order ; and except as to the Notices 
that have been already given by persons desiring to pass the Pre- 
liminarv or the Intermediate Examinations, under the said Orders of 
the 26to day of July 1861, or the 26th day of November 1861, res- 
pectively (aU which Notices so given may, so far as the caae shall be 
applicable be applied to and take effect with regard to the Examina- 
tions to be had under this orders ; and except as to all such acts, per- 
missions, examinations, privilegeR, advantages, disqualifications, 
matters and things which have been already done, or have taken 
effect, or have been regulated or affected by the said three Orders, 
or any of them. 

And in further pursuance of the said Act, We do hereby order aa 
follows : — 

As to Preliminary Examinations iw Cfeneral Knowledge. 

I. In order to carry into effect the 6th Section of the said Aot» 
We do hereby order and direct as follows : — 

From and after the date of this Order, every person who, at or 
before the time of producing to the Registrar of Attorneys his Ar- 
ticles of Clericship, in pursuance of the 7th Section of the Attomeya 
Act, 23 ^ 24 Vict. c. 127, shall produce or shall have produced, to 
the Registrar of Attorneys, a Certificate that he had, before enter- 
ing into such Articles, passed the first Public Examination before 
Moderators at Oxford, or the previous Examination at Cambridge, 
or the Examination in Arts for the Second Year at Durham, or the 
Matriculation Examination at the Universities of Dublin or London, 
and had been placed in the first division of such Matriculation Ex- 
amination, shall be entitled to the benefit of the 5th Section of the 
Attorneys Act, 23 ft 24 Vict. c. 127. 

II. And in order to carry into effect the enactment in the 8th 
SeotioU of the aaid Act, We do hereby further order and direct aa 
iollowa: — 

1. Every peraon bound by Artidea of Clerkahip, entered into itfter 
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the dftte of this order, not having; before being bo bonnd been called 
to the degree of Utter BarriBter m Engknd, or taken a degree, as 
in the said Act mentioned, or passed one of the Examinations, here- 
inbefore required to entitle him to the benefit of the 5th section of 
the said Act, or one of the Local Examinations, established by the 
University of Oxf »rd, or one of the Kon-Gremial Examinations es- 
tablished by the Uniyertity of Cambridge, or one of the Matricula- 
tion Examinations at the Universities of Dublin and London (though 
not placed in the first division of such Matriculation Examination), 
or the Examination for the first-cUss Certificate of the College of 
Preceptors, incorporated by Charter of Queen Victoria, 1849, shall 
produce to the R^ristrar of Attorneys a Certificate to the effect here- 
inafter meniioned, showing that he had, before he became bound by 
such Articles of Clerkship as aforesaid, passed an Examination by 
Special Examiners already appointed by or in porsuanoe of the said 
Orders of the 26th day of July and 26th day of November, 1861, 
and of our Order of 1st day of December, 1862, or to be hereafter 
appointed by us or our successors, after the date of this Order. 

2. Such last-mentioned Examination shall be held at such times 
and places as are hereinafter mentioned, and shall be on the foHow- 
ing subjects, vir, : — 

L Beading aloud a passage from some English Author. 

iL Writing from dictation. 

iii English Grammar. 

iv. Writing a short English composition. 

V. Arithmetic. The first four rules, simple and oompound. 

▼i. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles. 

viL History : Questions on English HUtory. 

yiiL Latin : Elementary knowledge of Latin. 

iz. And in some one of the six following languages, according to 
the selection of the Candidate, viz. : — 

1. Latin. 2. Greek, ancient or modem. 3. French. 4 German. 
5. Spanish. 6. Italian. 

3. With respect to the Examination of Candidates residing in and 
desiring to be examined in the Country, papers shall be transmitted 
by the Special Examiners to some local Solicitors to be appointed by 
tnem for that purpose in some of the undermentioned Towns in 
England and Wales, who shall call the Candidates before them at con- 
venient times, to be fixed by the Special Examiners, and require 
tiiem to read aloud before them as in subject i before mentioned, 
and to give written answers in the several other subjects before men- 
tioned in the presence of the persons so appointed, who shall then 
seal up and send to the Special Examiners the answers so written, 
and a report as to the reading aloud. 

4. The Examinations shall take place at four periods in each year 
— that ii to say, in the months of February, May, July, und October, 
on such days as the Special Examiners shall from time to time ap- 
point—and they shall be conducted either by the Special Examiners 
Mrsonally, in the Hall of the Incorporated Law Society in Chancery- 
Lane|, London, or by and under the supervition of the two local 
Solicitors to be appointed by the Special Examiners as above-men- 
tioned. 

6. Eveiy person applying to be examined shall give One Calendar 
Month's notice in writing, to the Registrar of Attorneys, of his 
desire to be examined in the subjects specified in this Order, and 
•hall state in such notice the language in which he proposes to be 
examined, under the subject of Examination herein mentioned 
Wimbered ix., and the place at which he wishes to be examined, 
Mid his age and place or mode of education. 

^. The said l^miners shaU conduct the Examination of every 
tooh Applicant in the manner and to the extent hereby directed, 
and in no other manner and to no further extent, and that at least 
Five Calendar Months previous to the time appointed for taking 
such Examination, the Special Examiners Bh;;U leave with the Xtegjis- 
trar of Attorneys a list of the Books selected by them for Examin- 
ation in the subjects above mentioned numbered ix. , and a coppy of 
such Ust may immediately thereupon be obtained from the Registrar 
on application. 

' 7. Each person examined in London, on receiving his Certificate, 
shall pay the fee of £1, and each person examined in the Country, 
on receiving his Certificate, shall pay the fee of £2, to the Council 
of the Incorporated Law Society, towards the expenses of* such 
Examination. 

8. If the Special Examiners conducting such Examinations shall 
be satisfied with the proficiency shown by the Candidate, they shall 
sign a Certificate to the following effect : — 

" We respectively certify that A. B. has been examined by us [or 
under our direction, in case tke EicafMnaHon shofdd he cmtdueted in 
ike C<miVbry\ as required by the Order of the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Queen's Bench, the Master of the Rolls, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer dated the day of 

Irnemtionvf^ the date of this Order], in the several subjects of gener^ 



al knowledge mentioned in the said Order : And we respectively 
certify, that he has passed a satisfactory Examination. 

"Dated this day of 18 ." 

9. The last-mdutioned Certificate, or a Certificate, or other evi- 
dence to the satisfaction of the Registrar, of having 1»ken a Degree 
as in the said Act mentioned, or of having passed one or other of 
the Local, Nou-Gremial, or Matriculation Examinations, or the 
Examination for the first-class Certificate of the College of Precep- 
tors, above-mentioned, shall be produced to the Registrar of 
Attorneys, by the person entering into Articles of Clerkship before 
or at the time of producing his Articles of Clerkship to the said B»- 
gistrar, in pursuance of the 7th section of the said Act. 



Dated this 31st day of January, 1868. 



A. E. COOKBUBN. 
JoHir ROMILLT. 

William Ebul 
F&BD. Pollock. 



Pursuant to the above Order, the Preliminary Examinations in 
(General Knowledge will take place on the foUowini; ^f^7^ "riz., the 
27th and 28th October, 1863, and the 9th and 10th Februaiy, 1864^ 
and will comprise — 

1. Reading aloud a passage from some English author. 2. Writ- 
ing from dictation. 3. English Grammar. 4. Writing a short 
English composition. 6. Arithmetic. — A competent knowledge of 
the first four rules, simple and compound. 6. Geography of Eu- 
rope and of the British Isles. 7. History. — Questions on English 
History. 8. Latin.— Elementary knowledge of Latin. 9. i. Latin. 
iL Greek, Modem or Ancient, iii. French, iv. German. ▼. 
Spanish, vi. Italian. 

The Special Examiners have selected the following Books, in 
which Candidates will be examined in the subjects numbered 9 at 
the Examinations in October, 1863, and February, 1864 :— 

27t^ aiid 28tfc of October, 1863. 
In Lntin.^C\cer<K De 0/Bciis. books i. and ii.; aad Horace, Odes, book iiL 
Id Oreeh. ^-Horner, Iliad, book i. 

Id Modtm Greek.-^BtKKopiov irtpl *A6iKift*ra¥ kcu IloiyAp nrra^pturfiiifir 
iwh -Hiif 'iToAiicV VKwrffw, 17—80; or, Bevror^t *lirropia riji 

Id ^tfiicA.— Guillaume Gaisot, Alfred le Grand, on V Angleterre sous les 

Angle SnzoDB ; or^ Jean Racine, Pb^dre. 
In (?tfrm<in.— Schiller, Jungfrau von Oi'leans; or. Geschiohte des 80* 

jahrigcn Krieges, 1 volume. 
In Spaniih. — CervHr.tes* Don Quixote, capit xxx.— -xlv. ; or, Feroandes de 

Moratin, El Si de Ihb Nefias. 
In //a/tan.— Mansoni's Pwmeaei Sposi, cap. zii^xziL ; or, Torqaate 

T^o*8 La Geruealemme, 6,7, 8, and 9 Cantos. 
m, aivd lOe^i of February, 1864. 
In Latin. — SalluBt, Jug^nrtha; and Virgil, .^oeid, book vi. 
In Greek. — Xenopbon, Memorabilia. 
[n Modtm Grtek — B^KKoplov, wtpi 'AZucrifii^^t^ «al UoiwAv lurwPfturfAnp 

kwh r^p •iToXuri^y T\&fr<rwp, 1—12; or, Bcyrornr IffrofU r^t 

'AfAtpiKijf, fiifiKlop C- 
In French.— 'P. Comeille, Oinna; Fdn^lon, T^l^maqiie (Les aveotures de.) 

Liv. i.— vii. 
In Oerman.—SchWUr'B Don Carlos; Ut and 2nd Acts. TIeck's William 

Lovel, books i. — iv. 
In iSpanw*.— Cervantes* Don Quixote, capit i.— xx. ; or, Dom Hartsenbnteb 

La ooJA y el Encogido. 
In /<«/ia».— Mansoni's Promessi Sposi, cap. I.— x.; or, Torquato Tssso's 

La Gerusalemme, first 4 cantos. 
With reference to the subjects numbered 9, each candidate will 
be examined in one language oidy, according to his selection. Can- 
didates who select Latin wiU be examined in both the works above 
specified. In Modern Greek, French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
candidates will have the choice of either of the above-mentioned 
works. . 

Candidates are reu'uired by the Judges' Orders to give one calendar 
month's notice to the Incorporated Law Society, as Registrar, of 
Attorneys, of the language in which they propose to be examined, 
the place, at which they wish to be examined, and theur age and 
place of educaiiofi. All notices and enquiries should be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Incorporated Law Society, Chanoery Lane, 

W. C. „ 

B. W. WiLLiAXBON, Ssorctofy. 
Law Society's Hall, Chancery Lane, London, 
August, 1863. 



2. FACILITIES FOR THE STUDY OF LAW IN UPPER 

CANADA. 
I...-THE LAW SCHOOL OF 08O0ODS HALL. 

*' In Upper Canada, the profession of the law is divided into two 
branches, each subject to its own peculiar regulations, and, to a 
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certain extent, independent of the other, thongh generally the one 
person praotiaes in both. They are hartidersj or persons author- 
ized to ^^ plead at the bar" of the conrts of law or equity, and to 
take upon them the advising and defence of clients, and from whom 
aU judges, Queen's counsel^ and attorneys and solicitors general are 
selected ; and aUomeyi and solicitors, or persons authorized to 
*' op^pear in the courts " in the place and on behalf of others, to 
prosecute and defend actions on the retuner of clients. The only 
distinction between these two latter is, that '* attorney" is the title 
adopted in the courts of common law, and '* solicitor" the title 
adopted in the courts of equity."* 

In the study of law, the course prescribed by the Law Society 
for Upper Canada takes precedence, t 

Students who have already passed through a three or four years' 
university course of law studies are still required; if they wish to 
become barristers at law, to begin de novo, and continue as students 
of the Law Society for three yeirs longer. While those who are 
not universify graduates are only required to remain on the books 
of the Law Society as students for five years. All students must 
be at least sixteen years of age ; they must attend term lectures, 
and must receive their professional education under the superin- 
.tendence of some barrister. 

In order to facilitate the education of the students, the Law 
Society has arranged *Hhat the tuition of the pupils attending the 
law school shall be by means of lectures, readings, and meetings ; 
that there shall be four readers, viz. : the reader on common law, 
the reader on equity, the reader on commercial law, and the reader 
on the law of leal property ; that in addition to the lectures in 
term, there shall be lectures during the three educational terms of 
each year, which shall continue for six consecutive weeks each. 
The attendance m the lectures of the educational term is, however, 
voluntary. In order to give an additional stimulus to the study of 
law in Upper Canada, the society has established four scholarships 
(one for each year's course) which are open to any student on the 
society's books, whether pupils of the law school or not. These 
scholarnhips are of the respective values of one hundred and twenty, 
one hundrod and sixty, two hundred, and two hundred and forty 
d<41ars per annum, and are payable quarterly. The readers deliver 
the lectures, hold readings, and preside at mootings or the moot 
courts. The charge for attendance at the law school is one dollar 
per term. Students of the Law Society are admitted upon exami- 
nation in one of the three following classes, viz. : the university 
class, the senior class, and the junior class. The examination in 
the university and the senior classes is the same, and includes 
Greek, Latin, mathematics or metaphysics, astronomy, ancient and 
modem geography and histoiy ; the examination in the junior 
class is in Latin, mathematics, English history, and modem 
geography. 

11, — UWIVKESITT OF TORONTO LAW OOUR.SE. 

No lectures are delivered in the faculty of law in this university ; 
but the following are the requisites for obtaining the degree of 
LL.B. in the ordinary course : — 

Having matriculated in the faculty of law ; 

Being of the standing of four years from matriculation ; 

Having passed in each of those years the examinations prescribed 
in the statute respecting ^' subjects of examination in the faculty of 
law;" 

Being of the full age of twenty-one years. 

III. — ^tTVITBBSITT OY QUEBN's COLLCOB LAW OOCTBSE. 

The law course in Queen's College extends over three years. 
Candidates must pass a matriculation examination, unless they 
have already passed a similar in aziy college or have been admitted 
as students of the Law Society for Upper Canada. Lectures are 
delivered by three professors. 

rr.*-*crHiYBBjnTT o» victoria oollbgs' law ooursb. 

The law course in Victoria College extends oier four years. 
Candidates must pass a matriculation examination unless they have 

• Canada Edueational Directory, p. 94. 

t Tbe Law Society of Upper Canada was esUbliahed in 1797, by the 
Act 37 Qeorfce UL, chap. 13, which enabled the then practitioners of the 
law to form themselves into a society, "for the purpose of secaring to 
the country and the profession a learned and honorable body, to assist 
their fellow-snbjects as occasion may require, and to support and main- 
tain tbe constitution of the province." By tbe same act, tbe Judges of 
the superior courts were constituted visitors, with authority to sanction 
such rules as they considered necessary for the good government of the 
society. In 1822, the society was incorporated by the Act, 2 George 
IV., cap. 6, and its functions vested in the treasurer and benchers for the 
Ume being, elected according to the by-laws of the society, much in the 
same manner as in the law societies of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
benehsrs sit In convocation every law term, for the admii^ion of students 
and bani«*:Ti "^t^d for other business -^Ibid^ page 96. 



been admitted as barristers by the Law Society of Upper Canada. 
A student of three years' standing in arts may enter at the exami- 
nation for the second year ; and a graduate in the same faculty 
may enter at the third year examination. No lectures are given, 
but annual examinations in the subjects prescribed are held. 

V. — ^UKTVBBaiTT OF TEOTITT OOUbBOB LAW OOUBSBL 

No lectures in law have been given since the law course waa 
opened at Osgoode Hall by the Law Society. 



3. LAW SOCIETF OF UPPER CANADA* 

■HT&AHCB AND 00UB6B OF STUDT, KXAMIHATIOK. * 

Ordered^ that the examination for admission shall, until further 
order, be in the following books respectively, that is to say — 
For the dnivers'ty Class : 

In Homer, first book of Iliad, Lucian (Charon Life or Dream of 
Ludan and Timon), Odes of Horace, in Mathematics or Metaphy- 
sics at the option of the candidate, according to the following 
courses respective.y : Mathematics Euclid, (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 
6th books,) or Legendre's Geometric, (Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th books^ 
Hind's Algebra to the end of Simultaneous Equations, Metaphysics, 
(Walker's and Whateley's Logic, and Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding,) Herschell's Astronomy (chapters 1st, 3rd, 4th and 
5th,) and such works in Ancient and Modem Geography and His- 
tory as the candidates may have read. 

For th^ Senior Clots, 

In tbe same subjects and books as for the University CSass. 
For ihi. Junior Class : 

In the 1st and 3rd books of the Odes of Horace ; Euclid, Isi, 2ads 
and 3rd books or Legendre's Geometric, by Davies, 1st and 3rd 
books, with the problems ; and such works in English History and 
Modem Geography as the candidates may have read and that this 
Order be published every Term, with the admission of such Term. 

Ordered^ that the class or order of the examination passed by eadi 
candidate for admission be stated in his certificate of admission. 

Ordered^ that in future, Candidates for Call with honours, shall 
attend at Osgoode Hall, on the last Thursday and also on the last 
Friday of Vacation, and those for Call, merely, on the latter of 
such days ; «nd Candidates for Certificates of fitness on the last 
Saturday in Vacation. 

Ordered, that the examination of candidates for certificates ol 
fitness for admission as Attorneys or Solicitors under the Act of 
Parliament, 20 Vic chap. 63 and the Rule of this Society of Trinity 
Term, 21 Vic. chap. 1, made under authority and by direction of 
the said Act, shall, until further order, be in the following books 
and subjects, with which such candidates will be expected to be 
thoroughly familiar, that is to say : 

Blackstone's Commentaries, 1st VoL ; Smith's Mercantile Law ; 
Williams on Real Property ; Story's Ecjuity Jurisprudence ; the 
Statute Law, and the Pleadings and Practice of the Courts. 

NoTiCB. — A thorough familiarity with the prescribed subjedbs and 
books will in future, be required from Candidates for admission aa 
Students ; and gentlemen are strongly recommended to postpone 
presenting themselves for examination until fully prepared. 

Notice. — By a rule of Hilary Term, 18th Vic, Students keeping 
Term are henceforth required to attend a Course of Lectures to be 
delivered, each Term, at Osgoode Hall, and exhibit to the Secretary 
on the ktft day of Term, the Lecturer's Certificate of<»Buch attend- 
ance. 

0BRTIFICATS8 OF FITKISffi FOB ADKISSIOK AS ATT0BNBT8 OR 
80LIG1TOR8 IN tlFPER CANADA. 

To keep Terms. — Every Candidate for Certificate of fitness for 
Admission as Attorney or Solicitor, shall keep two Terms pursuant 
to the Statute in that behalf. The two Terms to be kept by Art- 
icled Clerks under the Statute shall be kept by then: attending the 
sittings of the Courts of Queen's Bench and Common Pleas, or one 
of them, agreeably to the provisions of the said Act and of the Rules 
of the said Courts in that behalf, every day on which such courts, 
or either of them sit during Term, and by their entering their namea, 
and subscribing their declaration of attendance in the Articled Clerk's 
Attendance Book of such Courts, or either of them, pursuant to the 
said Rules of Court respectively. 

Every such Candidate shall leave with tbe Secretary of this Society 
a certificate or certificates of such attendance from the Clerks of 
such Court or Courts, together with his petition for certificate of 
fitness, articles, and other papers, or sufficiently excuse the production 
thereof as prescribed by the said Act, and the Rules of the Society 
respecting the same. 



* See remarks of tbe late Sir J. B. Robinson. Chief Jastice of Upper 
Canada, on *' Tbe Study of Law," in the Journal for October, 1862, p. 147; 
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In case any such Articled Clerk while at Toronto for the purpoee 
of attending the sittings of such Courts, or either of them, in com- 
pliance with the re^nirements of the said Act, be, from sickness or 
other nnavoidable impediment, prevented from being or remaining 
in attendance in Conrt for the whole or any part of ihe Term, that 
such Court or Courts may be sitting on any day in either of such 
Terms, said Articled Clerk shall, nevertheless, be allowed such day 
or days attendance, as within the meaning of the said Act, upon his 
satisfying the Clerks of the Crown and Pleas of the said two Courts 
by certificate from his Medical Attendant or otherwise to their satis- 
faction that such sickness or other unavoidable impediment was the 
sole cause of such absence ; and upon such Articled Clerk leaving 
with the Secretary of this Society a certificate thereof under the 
hands of such Clerks of the Crown and Pleas at the same time that 
he leaves his petition for certificate of fitness and other papers, as 
hereinafter prescribed. 

All applications for Certificates of Fitness for Admission a«i At- 
torney or Solicitor under the said Act shidl be by petition in writing, 
addressed to the Benchers of the Society in Convocation, and every 
such petition, together with the documents required by, and the fees 
payable to this Society under the said Act, or under the Rules of 
the said Courts, or those of this Society, shall be left with the Secre- 
tary of the Society at Osgoode Hall, on or before the third Satur- 
day next before the Term in which such petition is to be presented, 
and the Sub Treasurer's receipt for sudi fees shall be a sufiicient 
authority to the ''Examiners for Call" to examine the Applicant 
by written or printed questions. 

In the case of persons who entered into contracts of service prior to 
the 1st July, 1858, if, by reason of the expiration of the period of 
such service in Term time, any such person cannot comply with the 
requisites of the last section on or before the third Saturday therein 
mentioned, or before the day appointed for examination in writing 
before the Examiners in the vacation next after such Saturday, but 
the period will arrive previous to the last Thursday in the then next 
ensuing Term, such person may in lieu of his articles or contract of 
service deposit his affidavit, stating the date of his aii;icles, the day 
when his service thereunder will expire, and when the same were 
filed, and upon complying in other respects with the terms of the 
foregoing section, may be examined by the Examiner on such ex- 
amination day, and the Benchers in Convocation upon being satis- 
fied on the first day of Term of the foregoing facts, and that all 
other requisites of the Statute and of the Rules of the Society 
entitling the party to oral examination have been complied with, 
may proceed to the examination of the applicant notwithstanding 
the non-completion of his service under articles ; but no Certificate 
of Fitness shisU be issued until the expiration of such period of ser- 
vice, nor until all and every the other requirements of the Statute, 
and of the Rules of the Courts and of the Society, have been com- 
plied with. 

Every Candidate for a Certificate of Fitness for admission as an 
Attorney or Solicitor under the said Act, shall, with his petition for 
such Certificate, leave with the Secretary of the Society at Osgoode 
Hall, answers to the several questions set forth in the SchedijJe to 
this rule annexed marked " B.," signed by the Attorney or Solicitor 
with whom such Articled Clerk has served his clerkship, together 
with the certificate in tiie said last-mentioned Schedule also con- 
tained. 

In case any such Candidate at the time of leaving his petition for 
Certificate of Fitness and papers, with the Secretary of this Society 
as hereinbefore provided, proves to the satisfaction of the said Sec- 
retary, that it has not been in his power to procure the answers to 
the questions contained in the same Schedule ''B.," from the At- 
torney or Solicitor with whom he may have served any part of the 
time under his article8,or from the agent of such Attorney, or the 
Certificate of Service therein also contained, the said Secretary shall 
■tate such circumstances specially in his report to Convocation on 
inch Articled Clerk's petition, and thereupon the Benchers in Con- 
vocation may dispense with the production of such last mentioned 
answers and Certificates, or any of them, as they may think fit and 
reasonable. 

ISxamin<UumforCertiflcaU% o/jPt^n^M.— Candidates for Certificates 
of Fitness shall be examined in writing, and orally in like manner 
as Candidates for Call "simply," according to the rules of the 
Society in that behalf, and in the following books and subjects, that 
is to say: Blackstone's Commentaries, 1st volume; Smith's Mer- 
cantile Law ; Williams on Real Property ; Story's Equity Jurispru- 
dence ; The Statute Law ; the Pleadings and Practice of the Courts, 
or in such other books and subjects as the. Benchers in Convocation 
(or as the Examiners, with the assent of the Benchers in Convoca- 
tion) may from time to time for that purpose prescibe and appoint. 

Candidates for Certificates of Fitness for Admission as Attorneys 
or Solicitors shall attend at Osgoode Hall on the last Wednesday of 
the vacation previous to the Term in which their petitions are to be 
psewntedy and shall reortve from the Examiner of the Society copiea 



of the questions to be answered by them in writing, and shall then 
and there, under the supervision of such Examiner, frame answers 
to such questions, and deliver such answers in writing to him for 
the Benchers in Convocation. 

The attendance of such Candidates for the purposes mentioned 
in the foregoing section of this rule shall be at 10 o'clock, A.M., 
and the answers shall be delivered to the Examiner by S o'clock P. 
M^of the same day. -- 

The Secretary shall report upon the petition of every Candidate 
for Certificate of Fitness for Admission as Attorney or Solicitor, and 
such report, together with the petitions and documents to which 
they refer, shall be laid on the table of Convocation on the first day 
of Term, — ^he shall also make a Supplementary Report upon the ar- 
ticles of clerkship when received by him, of applicants whose term 
of service expires during the Term. 

The oral examination of Candidates for Certificates of fitness shall 
take place on the first day of Term. 

The Examination of Candidates for Certificates of Fitness for 
Admission as Attorneys or Solicitors, shall not be entered upon the 
first day of any Term until the Examination of all Candidates for Cidl 
to the Bar on the order of the day for that day be first disposed of. 



III. ^tipm an gtsittlal (Mutuiitu. 



L GBOaRAPHY : HOW SHOULD IT BE TAUGHT. 

Not, we reply, wholly from books ; nor should books be ignored. 
But preliminary to the study of Geography, as much as comes 
within the pupil's observation of the topography of the earth should 
be taught. For example, we are in a counti^ village, and occupied 
five hours a day with a class of little children ; one has come, tills 
pleasant morning down Summer's Hill ; another has crossed the 
causeway by White's MiU ; a third has gathered dandelion blossoms 
from the bank between the road and the Lake near the village, and 
so on. 

The time arrives which we devote to a familiar talk with the 
pupils upon common things, — ^thinffs which they may have seen ; 
perhaps our subject js the hill they nave come down ; the attention 
is directed to other hills, the imagination to mountains, whose tops 
can only be reached by a ride of a long half day ; and to some thai 
are even higher than this, whose heads are away above the clouds ; 
to mountains that have openings at their tops, where fire and smoke 
are continualljr sent forth ; we show them a picture of such a moun- 
tain, or draw it upon the board, and give its general name. 

At a subsequent lesson, the school-yard is our topic ; assisted bj 
the children, represent the yard upon the board, with the roaij, 
and the adjoining common, or whatever else we see. 

We talk at another time of the lake, of its beautiful lilies, of the 
fish, of the boats, or of whatever of interest suggests itself, of the 
islands, the sandy beach, the headlands, the little bays. The lake 
is just a mile long, and half a mile wide ; we impress these distances 
with others upon the mind, and fix the idea of direction. We Uik 
also of the little brooks that* run down the neighboring hilh and 
crook about through the long, smooth, and narrow valleys that 
slope gradually down to it» sides— of the scources whence they 
spring, of their swollen condition after the heavy rains. We trace 
the outlet of the lake to the great ocean into which its waters 
empty. Some of the pupils have seen the ocean ; we let them give 
their own ideas of its appearance, — let them tell of the ships, of the 
beach, of the birds of tne fish ; we try to enlarge their ideas of its 
vastness , we talk with them of the monster whale, of the pea turtle, 
the walrus, of the mountains and fields of ice. 

After these, come many more things to be considered ; animals 
of every kind, birds and creeping thi^s ; plants, trees and fruits ; 
heat and cold, winter and summer ; water and ice ; clouds and 
vapour, snow and rain ; rooks and soils, and some of the thousand 
relati'-ms and uses of all these. 

And then, at what age we cannot say, will come the study of 
Geography ;— for all this is not Geography any more than a fa- 
miliar conversation upon the various parts of a house, the windows, 
the do(»rs, the sills, etc., is architecture. 

Some careful teachers, after teaching thoroughly the geography 
of the village, the town, or the city, advance to the neighboring 
town, thence to the county, thence to the state, and so on ;— -en- 
larging their range till the earth is at last embraced. To this plan 
we decidedly object. The child can no more have an adequate idea 
of a country or a state than of the whole earth, unless the section 
comes within the power of his observation, — if he depends upon 
the representation, he may as well have a representation of the 
whole as of a part. 

The gystematic study of Geography should be begtm with the 
globe. If you have not, any globular body may be shown to the 
pupils, an apple, an orange^ or a ball of wood. Its properties 
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should be difouased, its form, its circumference, its diameter ; its 
hemispheres should be shown, — its equator, — ^the equator as a great 
circle may be Hlustrated ; an axis may be made, and its revolutions 
shown ; its latitudinal and longitudinal distances may be explained 
-p-Hueasurements in degrees, the great and lesser circles. And after 
all these points have been well considered, the child may be told 
that the earth on which we live, is a vast globe, differing in size but 
dot materially in form from these. Give the earth's form definitely ; 
labour to give some idea of its size, its circumerence, its diameter, 
the equator,— show where it cuts the sky ; — its meridians ; — ^trace 
in the heavens the meridian of your own locality, and the axis to 
the polar star. Explain its daily rotation, the direction in which it 
turns, and the resulting phenomena. Illustrate the rate of its mo • 
tion on its axis, its distance from, and motion around, the sun. 
Show the zones. Consider the surface of the earth as being divided 
into land and water ; show the relative proportions of these by re- 
ference to a colored globe, or better, perhaps, a slated globe upon 
which you have outlined the continents ; fix. in mind the shape of 
the lands, and the shape of the oceans. Transfer these forms to the 
board ; let the pupils trace them in whole or in parts upon their 
shites, or upon paper ; they will hj these frequent drawings practi- 
cally learn to look upon maps as pictures of portions of the earth, 
send be fully prepared to use maps in place or the globe. 

Next consider the reliefs of the lands ; show on the map or the 
globe, the representation of the great mountain chains of the earth, 
the table lands, the plains, the slopes. From the mountains flow 
the rivers ; consider these in systems. Bee next what are the rela* 
tions of the land and the water of the earth ; here some of the obvi- 
ous properties of the atmosphere demand attention, as the great me- 
dium of communication between these mutually dependent portions 
of the earth's surface, its currents or winds, their modifications by 
the rotation of the earth, the contour of the land, and the situation 
of the mountain systems. Here consider rains ; fertile regions ; 
deserts ; situation and the cause of salt lakes, Ac. We now come to 
climate, and thence proceed to organic nature, to plants and ani- 
mals, and finally to man. 

We are now prepared to make a careful study of that particular 
part of the earth which we inhabit We have traced an outline of 
North America, and have drawn the great rivers and mountain 
chains. We now direct attention to the political divisions of North 
America, and proceed driectly to study the great physical features 
of Canada ; we note its peculiar fitness for the wants of man, its 
vegetable and mineral resources, its climate, soil, etc. In our study 
we embrace the history of its discovery and its early settlement, and 
study till we embrace all that pertains to the country in general, 
when we arrive at the more detailed study of the several political 
divisions, with their modes of life, their communications, their in- 
stitutions, etc. 

We believe with this or a similar course, children in a compara- 
tively short time would master the subject of Geography ; which is 
what few at present ever do. One lesson of a half hour is time 
enough to give an attentive child a good idea of all the great mount 
aiu systems of the earth. We protest earnestly and confidently 
against the process so laboriously and so unsatisfactorily pursued, of 
following a text-book from state to state, through the vast maze of 
town and country, lake and river, boundary and definition, till at 
last the mind is overburdened with a mass of unclassified details, 
and the child feels as a caged animal does that attempts to liberate 
himself, by gnawing his way. When the poor prisoner is free, he 
looks with pity upon himself, and with contempt upon the mass of 
rubbish that entrapped him. 

For very shame let us escape from such working in the dark, and 
conform our teachings to the obvious demands of the human mind. 



2. NEW SYSTEM OF WBITINQ NEEDED. 

In his address before the British Association, Sir William Arm- 
strong made the following suggestions in relation to the need of a 
new Bvstem of writing : 

<* Cheap and rapid postage to all parts of the world — ^paper and 
printing reduced to the lowest cost— electric telegraphs between 
nation and nation, town and town, and now even (thanks to the 
beautiful inventions of Professor Wheatstone) between house and 
house— all contribute to aid that commerce of ideas by which wealth 
and knowledge are augmented. But while so much facility is 
given to mental communications by new measures and new inven- 
tions, the fundamental art of expressing thought by written symbols 
remains as imperfect now as it has been for centuries past. It 
seems strange that while we actually possess a system of short-hand 
by which words can be recorded as rapidly as they can be spoken, 
we should persist in writing a slow and laborious long-hand. It is 
intelligible that grown up persons who have acquired the present 
conventional art of writing should be reluctant to incur the labour 
of mastering a better system ; but th«re otn bo AO renson why the 



rising generation should not be instructed in a method of writing 
more in accordance with the activity of mind which now prevails. 
Even without going so far as to adopt for ordinary use a complete 
system of stenography, which it is not easy to acquire, we might 
greatly abridge the time and labour of writing by the recognition of 
a few simple signs to express the syllables which are of most 
frequent occurrence in our language. Our words are in a great 
measure made up of such syllables as com, con, tion, ing, able, ain, 
ent, est, ance, <kc. These we are now obliged to write out over and 
over again, as if time and labour expended in what may be termed 
visual speech were of no importance. Neither has our written 
character the advantage of distinctness to recommend it — ^it is only 
necessary to write such a word as ' minimum ' or * ammunition ' to 
become aware of the want of sufficient difference between the letters 
we employ. I refrain from enlar^ng on this subject, because I 
conceive wat it belongs to social more than to physical science, 
although the boundary which separates the two is sufficiently indis- 
tinct to permit of my alluding to it in the hope of procuring for it 
the attention which its importance deserves." 



3. CURIOSITIES OF THE ENGLISH VOCABULARLY. 

The remarkable, and in some instances extreme, changes of mean- 
ing which most of our English auxiliary verbs have undergone, 
form a curious and instructive chapter in the history of language. 
I may meant originidly **I am able ;" I can was equivalent to **I 
know;" I muH signified **I have leisure and opportunity;" I 
ought was synonymous with '' I owne4 ;" and I shaU was a confes- 
sion of homicide. 

All these auxiliaries have this in common, that they are defective 
verbs — ^chat is to say, they are but fragments of others which were 
complete in all their moods and tenses, ui their whole class, only 
be, havcy and wiU possess an infinitive mood. We can say " to will 
a thing," but we cannot say " to can," ** to must," ** to may ;" and 
''you didn't ought to do that " is a ludicrous vulgarism. It is not 
an unreasonable surmise that this defect in form implies a corres- 
ponding defect or limitation of meaning. It may be conjectured 
beforehand that I may, 1 mustf I cauy lost in becoming auxiliaries 
something of the import they had previously borne, and acquired 
something of a secondary meaning in its stead. Inquiry will show 
that this hypothesis is not altogether unfounded. 

W'Ul, when used as an auxSiary verb, is distinguished froin the 
majority of its class by continuing to convey, at least to English 
minds, if not to those of Irishmen and Scotchmen, the idea which 
belonged to it from the first — ^that of volition. It is (^uite other- 
wise with I may and I mighty two tenses of a verb which still re- 
main complete in the kindred language of Germany, and which 
meant originally "to have might," **tobe able." We now use 
these words only to signify a possible contingency or a permissive 
freedom of action. Can, Xcetv, and know are but various forms of 
the same primitive word, from which ainning is an offset, and 
cunning was of old synonymous with knowledge or knowing. Now, 
as knowledge is power, and as men had become more or less con- 
scious of the fact long before that celebrated maxim was framed, 
can and cotUd came insensibly to take the place from which may 
and might were seceding. First, they had signified simply the 
possession of knowledge ; next, they asserted the power derived 
from that possession ; and finally, their import was power alone—- 
power in the abstract, from whatever source derived. The change 
has proceeded further with the corresponding word in German, for 
in that language kann (can) has assumed the meaning of possible 
contingency which we assign to m^iy. A German gentleman was 
travelling in a gig with an expert English whip, and was greatly 
alarmed at the apparently reckless pace at which his companion 
drove down the steepest hills. " Stop ! stop 1 my friend," he 
cried, ** we can break !" He meant, " We may be smashed." 

It is notorious what vagaries are played with shall and tnU 
" ayont the Tweed ;" but it has never been noticed in print that 
must is used from the Tweed to the l^e and the Tees in a sense 
which is not attached to it elsewhere. A lady of one of the northern 
counties, on hospitable thoughts int^t, says to her visitor from 
London, " What must I get you, Mr. Smith ? Must I make you a 
cup of tea or a glass of whiskey and water ? I am afraid you are 
cold ; must 1 have a fire lighted 1" Mr. Smith, of course, thinks 
he has no choice but to decline services which are offered in terms 
apparently so ungracious and forbidding. Afterwards, when he 
has become more familiar with the local phraseology, he is aware 
that in Northumberland and Durham must very commonly does 
duty for may or shall. The perfect verb of which it is a remnant 
still exists in the languages of Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia. 
It meant originally, to have free scope and leisure to do a thing, 
and thence to be able to do it. Now, when once it is perceived 
that there is room for a thing which is in any way desirable, people 
are apt to jump to the conclusion that the thiujg is necessary, and 
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th»t flome one U bound to do it. Thua it was thst the yeib in 
qnestion finally arrived at the meaning which it bears at this day, 
wherever it is current, eicept in Northuinberland and Durham, 
where its popular acceptation is still very nearly the same as that 
which belonged to it at the outset, Mussen is the Qerman mwfty 
and in that lan<{iiage the cognate word mit^se still means '* leisure." 
Both are related to the English word mute. 

Ought is the old preterite of the verb to owe. It was formerly 
synonymouH with the new preterite otoed, and continued to be used 
in place of it occasionally as late as the time of Drydec. In Shake- 
speare's ** King Henry IV., iii. 3, the passage occurs — " He . . . 
said this other day that you ought him a'thousand pounds." Wide- 
ly as they now differ in meaning, otoe ond otpn are undoubtedly but 
cLlfferent forms of the same word. A modem Yorkshireman says, 
** Who owes this ?" that is, to whom does it belong, who owns it ; 
and Shakespeare us s both forms in the same sense. Thus, in 
*< Twelfth Night," at the close of the first act-> 

" Fate iib«w thy Ibroe ; ouraelTes w do not <np0 ; 
What is decreed must be, and be tbis no.** 

We are in the habit of using the word have to express necessity in 
sudi phrases as these : — I have to go a journey ; this has to be 
done ; and it was through a precisely similar use of the synonymous 
verb to vwt^ that it acquired the seuse of indebtedness, moral obli- 

Stiou, or expediency. To owe money is an elliptical expression for 
,ving to pay it to another, possessing it for another. Ultimately, 
by a process of which the history of language affords many exam- 
ples, the various meanings which had been common to otoe and own 
were divided between them, and the twin verbs ceased to be synon- 
ymous one with the other. A further sabdivision of meaning was 
then made with renpeot to owB. The offioe of expressing indebted- 
ness was assigned to its new preterite otoed, and the ofi preterite 
ougM wes employed exclusively to signify moral obhgation or expe- 
diency, whether as an auxiliary verb or otherwise. 

The idea now conveyed by shaU is that of obligation or of an in- 
tention to perform a certain act, and both are found, on further 
analysis, to resolVe themselves into the general idea of indebtedness. 
In the mercantile language of Germany 96U (shall) and haben (have) 
signify the debit and credit side of an account. But the debts im- 
plied by scU and «/iatt, in a oommereial age, differ widely in nature 
from those with which courts of justice had to deal most frequently 
in the infancy of our civil law. Their chief business in that depart- 
ment consLBted in trying actions for damages on account of wounds 
or loss of life ; and for these compensation was to be awarded in 
accordance with elaborate tariffs, wherein evezy kind of bodily in- 
jnry, homicide not excepted, was rated at a price proportioned to 
Its nature, and to the condition in life of the injured party. This 
ancient system of jurisprudence, under which every act of blood- 
shed was to be atoned for by a payment in money or solid value, 
has left deep traees in our languaete. The primary meaning of 
guili\B conduct that has to be paid for. It is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon gUdan^ to requite, atone, return an equivalent, and is 
identical with Swiss, Danish, and Icelandic words, all of them 
meaning debt. The phrase 1 thaU was originally, as we have said, 
a confession of homicide, or at least of bloodshed. Though now 
used to signify a future act, it has been shown by the great German 
philologist, Grimih, to be veafly the pveterite of on old verb which 
meant to slay or smite. In the good old davs, therefore, when that 
old verb was new. '^ I shall" laMnt ^* I slew or wounded such a 
one, and am theretore a debtor. I owia blood-money, and must pay 
it or fly the couutry.** 



had a farm. In 1837, he was connected with Mackenaea reyolution- 
ary movement ; held a oommision as captain, and had charge of 
prisoners, whom he treated with kindness. After the affair at Mont- 
gomery's, he was concealed for some 4ittle time by sympathizers in 
Canada^ and at last succeeded in crossing Lake Ontario, going in a 
schooner from the Bouge to Rochester. His house, bams, dec., at 
Willowdale, were burned nown by loyalists, and he suffered serious 
loss of property by his connection with the rebellion. He next went 
to Lockport^ and got an appointment as enffiueer on the Erie canaL 
He was successful, and acouired property close to Lockport, which 
he h^d at the time of his aeath. Having received a special pardon, 
he returned to Canada in 1848, and received Government employ- 
ment, having cluoge of laying out the Durham road, and also survey- 
ing the township of Normanby. In 1861, he i-an for the first Riding 
of York with the Hon. Jaa. Hervey Price, and Mr. J. W. Gamble, the 
last named being elected. In 1853, he received instructions to sur- 
vey Mehmcthon and Proton, but was sent for to Quebec, and re- 
ceived the appointment— Dr. Rolph being then G. L. Commissioner— 
which he held to his death, of Inspector of Crown Land Agencies 
and Superintendent of Colonization Roads for Upper Canada. His 
son surveyed Melancthon and Proton. Under his superintendence, 
while holding this appointment, the following roads were made : — 
Eioia and Sangeen, Woolwich and Huron, Southampton and Godft- 
rich, road between Southampton and Owen Sound, road diriding 
counties of Grey and Wellington, besides a number of minor roads 
in llie Western section ; also the lenffthy lines of road, properly 
known as Coloniaation Roads. Latterly, since the removal of Mr. 
Salter , he had chuge of the roads in Algoma District, as a separate 
agency, in addition to other duties. — Toronto Globe. 



^o. 9.— THOMAS PARKE, ESQ. 
We have to record the death of Thomas Parke Esq., Collector of 
Customs for this port Bir. Parke was a native of the County of 
Wioklow* Iroland, from whence he emigrated to this country in 
1820, settling in the city of Toronto, then the small village of York, 
where he carried on an extensive business for that period. He 
then removed to London, representing the County of Middlesex in 
the last Parliament of Upper Canada, and the first Parliament after 
the union of the Provinces. In 1841 he accepted the^ofSce of 
Surveyor General, retaining it until 1845, when he retired alto- 
gether from mditical life. In 1850 he was appointed Collector of 
Custpms for Port Colbome, retaining the office until transferred 
here, as a aucceaaor of the late Mr. Cayley. As an officer of 
customs it is the testimony of thousands who have transacted busi- 
ness with him, that he was extremely obliging and accurate in the 
discharge of his duties, and as a politician his views were always 
enunciated with clearness and candor. — 8t C<Uharin^9 Journal 



IV. ISittniyltlaa jnwt^en* 



No. a— DAVID GIBSON, ESQ. 
Mr. David Gibson, Government Superintendent of Colonisation 
Roads, died at Quebec 00 the 36th inat. He was bom on the 9th 
of March, l804, in the pariah of Glammis, Forfarshire, Scotland, 
where his father was a farmer. He served hia time with Mr. Black- 
adder, Glammis, as a Surveyor and Civil Engineer. When a young 
man about twenty-two years <^ aga, he came to Quebec, bringing 
letters to Earl Dalhousie, at that time Governor, and was roeedily 
engaged in the survey ^ the boundary Une between Lower Canada 
and Uie United States. He remained aoaae tiana in Lover, *then came 
to Upper Canada, and settled in Markham village^ where he had rela- 
tions [Mr. Milne^ of Tot k township, being hla uncJia]. He practised 
as a surveyor for some years, and aaauch made Government surveys 
of the township of Goderich imd towodkip of 1%orah, ^c. He was 
also the first City Sutveyor of Toronto— Mr. W. L. MacKenzie 
being then Mayor. He was elected twice to the ParUament of Up- 
per Canada for the First Ridinff of York, and was sitting for that 
Riding up to the time of the rarilioa. fie btd timi been living 
fgr Bon^e time at Wffl<i«ddi^ aoMJBika^ont Tonga'itreety where he 



No. 10.— MR. CRAWFORD, THE LAST N. S. LOYALISTS. 
Mr. Archibald Crawford, who died on Monday last at Musquo- 
dobolt Harbor, in the lOlst year of his age, was a native of South 
Carolina, and of Scottish parentage. He was a Loyalist, and wit- 
nessed the first American Revolution ; and when that great revolu- 
tion was consummated, young Crawford and his parents made the 
best of their way to Nova Scotia, in order to preserve their allegi- 
ance to George III. He lived for many years on the MusquodoboH 
River near Crawford's Falls, where his hospitality was often enjoyed 
by travellers. From thir place he removed to Porter's Lake, where 
his house was always the home of Presbyterian clergymen officiating 
there. For the last few years he lived with his grandchildren at 
Mufquodobolt Harbor. His wife, who died about five years ago, 
was also a Loyalist. Mr. Crawford was probably the last of the 
Refugee Loyalists in the Province. He has a clear recoUection of 
ill the stirring times when the great Republic first took its place 
among the nations ; and he survived two years the existence of the 
Union. — Halifax Reporter. 

Na IL— THE DUKE OF ATHOLE, K.T. 

(iNTUUHnKO KSMIinSOBKOBS OF HIS CHA&AOTKR.) 

The death of the Duke of Athole, at Blair Castle, Perthshire, on 
■the 6th ult , has already been announced. The late Right Hon. 
George Augustus Firederick John Murray, Duke of Athole, Marquis 
of TuUibardine and Athole, Earl of Tullibardine, Athole, Strathtay, 
and Strathardle, Viscount of Balquhidar, Viscount Glenalraond 
and Glenlyon, Baron Murray of Tullibardine, Belvenie and Gask, 
in the peerage of Scotland ; Earl Strange, Baron Strange, and 
Murray, and Baron Glenlyon, county Perth, in the peerage of 
Great Britain, was the elder of the two sons of General Lord Glen- 
lyon, second son of John, Fourth- Duke of Athole, by Lady Emily 
Pei«y, fiftii daughter of Hugh, aeoond Duke of Northumberland. 
He was bom September 20^ ISdAi ap that h# was in hia 50th year. 
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As Lord Glenlyon he participated as one of the knights at the mem- 
orable EsUnton Toamament in August, 1839, attended by a band 
of upwards of 100 Athole men fully equipped. When her Majesty 
firjt visited Scotland, in Septenfber, 1842, the Duke, as Lord Glen- 
lyon, and heir presumptive to the honors of the family, gave a 
splendid reception to the Queen and her late illustrious Consort, at 
Dunkeld, on the Royal progress from Scone Palace to Tay mouth 
Castle. The present Duke, bom on the 6th of August, 1840, is a 
lieutenant in the Scots Fusileer Guards, and only returned from 
serving with his battalion in Canada last autumn. The Scotsman 
in a sketch of the Duke, says : — ** Some men have character, hiore 
or less, others have none ; and some few are characters ; it is of 
their essence and what they are made of. Such was the Duke of 
Athol ; he was a character, inscribed and graven by the cunning, 
inimitable, and unrepeating hand of nature, as original, and as 
unmistakable as his own Ben-y-Gloe. He was a living, a strenuous 
protest, in permanent kilt, against the civilisation, the taming, the 
softening of mankind. He was essentially wild. His virtues were 
those of human nature in the rough and unreclaimed, open and 
unsubdued as the Moor of Rannoch. He was a true autochthon, a 
a terrigena — a son of the soil — as rich in local color, as rough in the 
le^ and as hot at the heart, as prompt, and hardy, and heathery, 
as a gorcock. Courage, endurance, stanchness, fidelity, and 
warmth of heart. simpUcity, and downrightuess were his staples ; 
and, with these as his capital, he attained to singular power in his 
own region and among hia own people. The secret of this was his 
'truth and his pluck — his kindliness and his consistency. Other 
noblemen put on the kilt at the season, and do their best to em- 
brown their smooth knees for six weeks, and then return to trousers 
and to town. He lived in his kUt all the year long, and often slept 
soundly in it and his plaid among the brackens ; and, not sparing 
himself, spared none of his men or friends — ^it was the rigor of the 
game. Up at all hours, out all day and all night, often without 
food — with nothing but the unfailing pipe — ^there he was stalking 
the deer in Glen Tilt*, or across the Gaick Moors, or rousing before 
day-break the undaunted otter among the alders of the Earn, the 
Isla, or Almond ; and if in his pursuit, which was fell as many a 
hound's, he got his hands into the otter's gripe, and had its keen 
teeth meeting in his palm, he let it have its will till the pack came 
up — no flinching, almost as if no sense of pain. Jt was this game- 
ness and thoroughness in whatever he was about that charmed his 
people ; charmed his very dogs ; and so it should. But he was not 
only ^ great hunter, and an organiser and vitaliser of hunting, he 
was a great breeder. He lived at home, was himself a farmer, and 
knew aJl his farmers and their men ; had lain out at ni!;hts on the 
Badenoch heights with them, and sat iu. their bothies and smoked 
with them the familiar pipe. But he also was, as we have said, a 
thorough breeder, especiaJly of Ayrshire cattle. It was quite 
touching to see this fierce, restless, intense man — impigtr^ aeer, 
irocie /MJiw—doatiiig upon and doing everything for his meek-eyed, 
fine-limbed, sweet-breathed kine. It was the same with the other 
stock, though the Ayrshires were his pets to the end. Then he 
revived and kept up the games of the coiwtry — the throwing the 
hammer and casting the mighty caber ; the wild, almost naked, 
hill-race ; the Ghillie-CaUum, and the study of the eldritch melan- 
choly pipes, to which, we think, distance adds not a little enchant- 
ment ; all the natural fruits of human inditstry — the dyes, the 
webs, the hose— of the district. Then the Duke was a great organ- 
iser of men — ^be was martial to the core ; had his bodyguard drc»sed 
and drilled to perfection— all mighty men of valor — after whom at 
the Princess's marriage the lively and minute Cockneys gazed in 
awful wonder. And of all the men about him he was as much the 
friend as the master ; and this is saying much, as those who knew 
his peremptoiy nature can well confirm. This power over men — 
not from mere birth, though he knew he was '*to the manor bom " 
— not by high ititellect, or what is called knowledge ; for, though 
he had a stout and keen sense, it was not high or cultured — not be- 
cause he was rich, which he never was — ^but simply because he was 
immediate, honest and alive, up to anything, and always with them 
— this power gave him a hold over all about him, which, had it not 
been something deeper and better, would have been almost ludic- 
roas. His Athole guard (many of whom, with Struan at their 
head, were his peers in birth) would have died for him, not in word, 
but in deed, and a young capable shepherd, who might have pushed 
his fortune anywhere and to any length, was more than rewarded 
for living a solitary deer-keeper at the far end of Glen Tilt, or up 
some to us nameless wild — where for months he saw no living thing 
but his dog and the deer, the eagles and the hill fox, the raven and 
the curlew — ^by his £18 a year, his £3 for milk, his six bolls and a 
half of oatmeal, with his annual coat of grey tweed, his kilt, and 
his hose, so that he had the chance of a kind word or nod from the 



* Oar readers will remember Panch's famous cartoon on the Duke's 
closing of Qlen TUt to the Oockney Toorists. 



Duke, or, more blessed still, a friendly pipe with him in his hut, 
with a confidential chat on the interests of the ' Forest.' Everyone 
knows the interest our Queen had in him — in his Duchess and in 
Blair — where she first saw and loved the Highlands, when she and 
her husband were in their first )oung joys, and where she went 
when the Duke, her friend, and her friend's husband, and her 
husband's friend lay dying by inches of that terrible malady against 
which he bore himself so patiently, we may now say so sweetly- 
submitting that fierce, restless spirit to the Awful Will, setting his 
house in order, seeing and comforting his friends, remembering his 
people, not even forge ttingjiis Ayrshires— waiting steadfastly and 
like a man for the end. We all know that meeting of the quick, 
honest, chividrous, devoted chief tian with his sorrow-laden but sym- 
pathising Queen — ^their mutual regards, their brief, measured words 
from the heart. The dying man rising from his final room and 
accompanying his royal mistress to the train — kissing her hand, 
and bidding her, not without dignity, farewell ; and when his 
amazed and loving people stood silent and awed almost scared, by 
something greater than Majesty, when with his dying lips he raised 
to her the parting cheer." 



Y. ^inttllmtaui. 



THE CHILDREN. 

BY THE " TILL AG R SCHOOLMASTEB.. '* 

When the lessons and tasks are ended, 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 
The little ones gather around me 

To bid me good night and be kissed ; 
Oh ! the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in their tender embrace ! 
Ob ! the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face. 

And when they are gone I sit dreaming 

Of my childhood, too lovely to last ; 
Of love that my heart will remember 

While it ws^es to the pulse of the past, 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin ; 
When the glory of God was around me, 

And the glory of gladness within. 

They are idols of hearts and of households, 

They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 

His glory still gleams in their eyes. 
Oh ! these truants from home and from heaven, 

They have made me more manly and mild, 
And I know how Jesus could liken 

The kingdom of God to a child. 

I ask not a life for the dear ones, 

All radiant, as others have done. 
But that life may have just enough to shadow 

To temper the glare of the sun ; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 

But my prayers would bound back to myself — 
Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner. 

But a sinner must pray from himself. 

The twig is so easily bended 

I have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 

They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness 

Where I shut them for breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction. 

My love is the law of the school 

I shall leave the old house in autumn, 

To travel the threshold no more ; 
Ah ! how I shall sigh for the dear ones ! 

That meet me each mom at the door ! 
I shall miss their *<good nights " and their kisses. 

And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the green, and the flowers 

Tliat are brought every morning for me. 

I shall miss them at mom and at eve — 
Their song in the school and the street ; 
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I shall miB8 the low hum of their voices 
And the tramp of their delicate feet. 

When the lessons of life are all ended, 
And Death says, " The school is dismissed !" 

May the little ones ^father aronnd me 
To bid me good mght and be kissed. 



2. ANOTHER PRINCE 

It will be matter for rejoicing in Canada as well as the mother 

country that the Prince of Wales has become a father, and that 



manner which reflects mnch credit on his taste and good feeling 
and is in admirable keeping with tlie scenery around. ' 
Over the well six solid arches of roughly-hewn granite rear them- 
selves, about 20 feet high, terminating in a rude cross of white 
qnartz, both kinds of stone from the neighbouring hilK This cross 
is said to be temporary, to be replaced by a suitable block of granite, 
probably of a floral form. But even as it is, the eye finds no fault 
with the tout ensembU-^ti massive, yet light and elegant imitation 
of the old Scottish crown. Within its base the dear well now bub- 
bles up in all its beauty, piercing a surface of finely-broken quarts 
of snowy whiteness, and restrained for a time within a basin of 
there is no apparent danger of a failure of heiis in the direct line to i smooth sandstone, on the margin of which - all unobscured by the 
XV. XI- ^i xv-^^ — 1 — \%T^ _ii .v._- __ -x — . ., clear waves that are ever lapping over — runs this touching legend 

''Rest traveller, rest on this lonely green, 
And drink, and pray, for Scotland's Queen." 

Outside of all, smooth green turf is laid, and beyond that is the 
natural herbage, soon lost among the brown heath and grey stones 
of the mountain side, on which small white cairns are seen to rise, 
suggestive and appropriate accessories to tliis memorial of respect 
and sympathy. An inscription on the lower stone of the central 
arch simply sets forth that 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria and 

His Royal Highness the Prince Consort 

visited this well and drank of its refreshing waters, 

the 20th September, 1861, 

The year of Her Majesty's great sorrow. 

. Of the pastoral glens of Scotland there is none more beautiful 
than Glenesk. None will better repay the traveller for the labor 
of a summer's day in its entire ascent. And no more ^tting termi- 
nus €ui quem can he have than his memorial of the joy and sorrrow 
of our beloved Queen. To her, Lord Dalhousie submitted the plan 
of the erection, ere a stone was laid, and all received her Majesty's 
approval. But one desire she expressed — and it came from the 
depths of a broken heart— ** Let it be called the Prwce's Wkix." 



the throne of these realms. We all share, as it were, in the 
homely, household joys of the Royal family. We all know the joy 
it brings into a house, to father and mother and grandmamma, and 
uncles and aimts when there is a baby to be caressed and tended, 
and made a play-thing of. Doubtless just such a flutter, gentle 
reader, has were been for the last fonuight in the two foremost 
families of these realms Doubtless little aunt Beatrice and grand- 
mamma are the most happy, after the parents themselves ; and 
uncle Alfred and Arthur wiJl both pooh-pooh the fuss the aunties 
make over such a little baby ; and doubtless too, they are just as 

g leased and happy inwardly as anybody, only the dignity of man- 
ood forbids them to show it. 

<' One touch of nature makes the whole world kin." 

Such as these gladsome events are with us, so it is with the 
Royal fathers and uncles. And as we lift up our hearts to bless 
those helpless little creatures whom God sends to us with a claim of 
kinship, so let us pray for this young right Royal mo^er and her 
infant boy, that God will preserve and abundantly bless them. Let 
us shake hands heartily in imagination with this young Royal 
father, whom we all know so weU, offering our felicitations while 
his eyes and ours grow a little moist and dim in the operation : and 
then let us step into the court yard of the castle among the servants 
of the House, and fling up our caps with ringing cheers for our 
young Master and Mistress and their blessed iMbby. It will do us 
gOod my boy ; and do that dear, kind soul good, too, who sits away 
in her quiet chamber, still wearing weeds, still sorrowing in her 
heart of hearts, one of those whom the *' good word " tells us of, 
" who are widows indeed." — Montreal GazUte. 



3. THE PRINCE'S WELL AT GLENESK. 

It may be remembered that, during the royal residence at Bal- 
moral in 1861, one of its most interesting episodes was an incognito 
visit by the Queen and Prince Consort into Glenmark, thence down 
Glenesk to Fettercaim, and back by the Carino' Mount Deeside. 
The royal party, on horseback, duly attended by guides and gillies, 
came across Mount Ken early in the day, and, at the highest point 
at which the road crosses the hill, were received and welcomed by 
the Earl of Dalhousie. Facing the base of the Highland track 
stands the only house in that wild district, a cottage occupied by 
one of the Eari's foresters. The deer forest is a princely range, 
through which the impetuous Mark forces its rugged way tor many 
a mile. A few hundred yards lower in the glen a beautiful swatd 
of grass spreads out, of jconsiderable extent, and fertile in natural 
hay — as to the annual appropriation of which there is, we under- 
stood to be much obstinate contention between the watcher and his 
deer neighbors. Near the centre of this oasis bursts forth a most 
noble spring, long famous in these parts ; its waters are cold as ice 
and clear as crystal ; its rush at one bound Ib full, bold, and free, 
as if impatient of restraint beneath. At its very source it could 
drive a mill. But, that day, gentler work awaited Tober nan 
dachan-thallach (we do not pledge ourselves for the Gaelic spelling) 
— the Well of the White Stones — a modest white cairn having beeu 
till then its only distinguishing mar^ 

The ro3ral party had need of rest and refreshment, and both had 
been provided for by the noble Earl, who, as Lord of the Manor, 
had been let into the secret of this royal progress, though only the 
day before— and luncheon was laid on the shieling, and was duly 
partaken of. Afterwards Her Majesty and the Prince, in passing 
Tober-nan-clachanthallach, stopping to enjoy its refreshing draught, 
and admire the noble scenery around — the hill of Craig- o'-Doon ar- 
resting special attention, and the marvellous riches of the well, not 
passing unobserved, its single weakness seeming to be the unap- 
proachable nature of its Gaelic name to a southern tongue ; it 
naturally occuved to the Earl that this should be removed at once 
and for ever, iu honor of the royal visitant, and Her Majesty read- 
ily consented that it should be called the Queen's WelL 

Too soon, alas! this visit was followed by the sad event, which 
covered not Balmoral alone, but all Scothind with gloom ; and Lord 
Dalhousie resolved to raise over the spot, rendered doubly interesting 
bytb^royalvijut^afn^morialtothelate lamented Prince^ after a 



4 CONFEDERATE WOMEN. 

Bayard F. Taylor, army correspondent of the Chicago JournaL 
in one of his letters from Tennessee, says: — 

I should never be done admiring the patriotic faith and undying 
devotion of the loyal women of the land, but I must tell you that 
the rebel women of the South are worthy in everything but a sacred 
cause of their Northern sisters. There is nothing they will uot 
surrender without a smile ; the gemmed ring, the diamond bracelet 
the rich wardrobe. They cut up the rich carpets for soldiers' blan- 
kets without a sigh ; take the fine linen from their persons for ban- 
dages. When 400 of Longstreet's men came up to Nashville, 
prisoners of war, about the roughest, dirtiest, wildest fellows the sun 
ever shone on, and a flight of stairs in the building they occupied 
fell, killing and woundini; a large number of them, you should have 
seen the fair young traitresses come forth from the old aristocratic 
mansions, bearing restoratives and delicacies in their hands, ming- 
ling in the dingy crowd, wiping away the blood with their white 
handkerchiefs and uttering words of cheer : should have seen them 
doing this, with hundreds of Union soldiers all around, and smiling 
back upon the rough blackguards of rebels as they left. But in aU 
there was a defiant air, a pride in their humanity strange to see. Of 
A truth they carried it off grandly, and most all those girls were in 
mourning for dead rebels, brothers, lovers, friends, whom these 
same girls had sneered into treason and driven into rebellion, and 
billowed all the South with their graves, and the least they could do 
was to wear bkck for them and flaunt black from the window blinds. 
Clothed be their souls in sackloth ! I say they were worthy of their 
sisters at the North, in all but a righteous cause, but, I said wrong. 
There is a bitterness, there are glimpses of the Pythoness, that 
makes you shrink from them. But they are fearfully in earnest ; 
they are almost grand in self sacrifice. 



5. LEARNED WOMEN. 
Laura Veratti, bom at Bologna, Italy, in 1711, studied the lan- 
guages, and then went through a thorough course of metaphysics 
and philosophy ; she found no trouble in gaining the doctor's degree 
in the university of Bologna, and was finally elected by its senate 
to be a public lecturer, in which high position she was honoured 
and loved. Donna Morandi, — distinguished as the inventor of the 
anatomical preparations in wax, which superseded clumsy wooden 
figures, was iu 1758 elected to- the anatomical chair of the lead- 
ing medical institute of her country. Maria Agnesi. born in Milan, 
1718, geometrician, could fill her father's chair in the college when 
he was ill, and write analytical treatises which have been translated 
into all languages— I%« - "* 
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6. THE MOTHEIt TO RULE. 

There ia no sight more pitiable than a mother whose children rule 
her, and refuse to be ruled. So many are the trials of every mother 
with disobedient children, that we cannot withhold the strongest 
sympathy irom her who has given up in despair, and suffered ner 
children to have their own way. Their way is always a bad way 
when they get it by their own wilfulness. To prevent such a do- 
mestic misfortune, parents must begin with their children at the be- 
ginning. How soon it is practicable to establish authority with a 
child, it is hard to say. A child was once in its cradle, less than a 
year old, and refusing to be quiet and ge to sleep. The mother had 
exhausted all her arts and means to make it tie still, and finally 
called the father to her help. He laid his hand on the child's breast 
and said ''lie down " in a firm tone of command. It was obeyed 
instantly, and the father never had to punish that child He grew 
up to be a man without even disobeying his father, who establuhed 
his authority that nifi^ht. And it is undoubtedly true that a parent 
may and should teach a child the first year of its life that there is a 
higher will than its own to which it must submit. This grand end will 
be secured, not by beating the little thing, but by those firm yet gen- 
tle denials of indulgences, and commandiug tones of voice which they 
understand in the earliest dawn of mental activity. Muiy a mother 
is worried half to death with a crying fretting child, and she might 
have saved herself the perpetual annoyance, and made the child far 
happier had she begun, when it was six months old or less, to teach 
it that it must not cry without cause. And these leaaons, which every 
judicious mother knows how to give would also aid the mother in set- 
ting up that government which is essential to the comfort and happi- 
ness of every family. — But the most difficult, painful and perplexing 
task is to be performed when children have grown to be thre(», &ve or 
seven years old without having been taught to obey their parents. 
Much as the children are blamed, the parents are the most censurable 
for this deplorable state of aflbita. If your child at three yean of 
sge is not ready to come and go at the slightest word of parental 
command ; if he will not obey a look or sign instantly and chsMBrf ully 
the reason is to be found in your neglect of duty tohim. Such dis- 
cipline it JA easy to establish in every household. It will not re- 
quire severity. By all means use the rod when it is necessary. But 
the rod is rarely to be used, when the parent has wisdom and force 
of character sufficient to assert his own will in plaoe of the child's, 
and maintain it in spite of tears and interference. — N. F. Observer. 



7. ARE YOU KIKD TO YOUR MOTHER f 

Who guarded you in health, and comforted you when ill 7 Who 
hxmg over your Uttle bed when you were fretful, and put the cool- 
ing draught to your parched lips ? Who taught you how to pray, 
and gently helped you to read ? Who has borne with your faults^ 
and been kind and patient with yonr childish ways ? Who loves 
you still and who contrives and works for you ererv day you live ? 
It is your mother — ^your own dear mother. Now let me ask you, 
Are you kind to your mother ? 

a A BIT OF ADVICE FOR BOYa 
'* You are made to be kind," says Horace filann, '* generous and 
magnanimous.*' If there is a boy in the school who has a club 
foot, don't let him know that you ever saw it. If there is a poor 
boy with ragged dothes, don't talk about mgs in his hearing. If 
there is a lame boy, assign him some part of the game which does 
not require running. If there is a hungry one give him part of 
your dinner. If there is a dull one, help him to get his lesson. 
If there is a bright one, be nut envious of him ; for if one boy is 
proud of his talents, and another is envious of them, there are two 
great wrongs, and no more talents than before. If a larger or 
stronger boy has injured you, and is sorry for it, forgive him, and 
request the teacher not to punish him. All the school will show by 
their countenance how much better it is than to have a great fist." 

9. A GOOD RULE FOR BOYS. 
A certain man who is very rich now, was very poor when he was 
a boy. When asked how he got his riches, he replied, ''My father 
taught me never to play tiU my work was finiBhed, > and never to 
spend my money until I had earned it. If I had but an hour's 
work in the day, I must do that the first thing, and in an hour. 
And after this I was allowed to play ; and then I could play with 
much more pleasure than if I haa the thought of an unfinished 
task before my mind. I early formed the habit of doing every 
thing in time, and it soon became easy to do so. It is to this I owe 
my prosperity." Let every one who reads this do likewise. 

10. NOTHING IS FORGOTTEN. 
There is no such thing as fOBQlfTXiKO pospible to the mind. A 
thouiaad acddents majt and wiU, interpos* a yeil between pbar » i 



sent consciousness and the secret mscHptions df ilie mind : accidents 
of the same sort will also rend ft way ^lis veil ; bnt alike, whether 
veiled or unveiled, the inscription wiD remain for ev«r ; just as tiie 
stars seem to withdraw before the coming light of day ; whereas, in 
fact, we all know that it is a lij^t drawn over as a veil,, and that 
they are waiting to be revealed when the obseuring daylight shall 
have withdrawn. 



Yl. ^Ittfwtfi tmA ^rUtttUto ^nUllUimt. 



-^ — JoDENAUsic IN Kiw ZcjkLAirD.— ThsfS are now no lest fhan six 
daily newspapers in Kew Zealand, namely, the *' Daily Times.** the " Tel* 
^graph,** and the ** £v«niag News,** in Dnoedia ; the *" Southern Crosa, 
and "New ZeaUnder," in AnoUaod; and the **Pre«," in Ofaristohnreh. 
We are not quite certain that, in additiod to these, there is not a small 
daily paper published at the Dnnstan diggings. Of these, several are old- 
established jonmala, but they all date their daily issue wfttiin the last 
fifteen months, and, ejoeepting the *" Otago Daily Times ** and *« Telegraph/* 
their pablieation in a daily form is of qaits reeeot date. The newspaper* 
pnUisfaed hi Kew Zealand ^ow nuoiher t«eBty»diree» bssides those pnb- 
lished at the Otago diggings, eonoeming wUeh we have too sMunt^ know- 
ledge. AaeUand has thiee papsrs tw» daUj and one weekly ; Taranaki, 
two weekly ; Hawke Bay, two weekly ; WeUlqgton, two semi-weekly, and 
one published three times a week ; and Wanganul, one weeUy. Kelson 
has two sessi-weekly papers ; Karlborongh, eae weekly ; Gaaterbary» one 
daily, and two semi-weskly; Otago, tiitee daily, and two weeltly; and 
Southland, two weekly, nere is also an eneeUent SMntMy magasiDe 
published in New 2^1aQd. 

Tehtb Rktost ov the SciiEROB jm Aat Dt>rABnrfeicT or nm 

CoMMRTn OF Counciz. on BnuOATroii (1868).— 1. Soisiioi.— The veeond 
ezamioation of Seienee elaises Ihro^oni the United Kingdon was held 
in May, and the third examination of tsaehers in November. The inerease 
in the nnmber of daases talkght by oertlfieated masters, and of persons 
under instruction, since the Bdenoe Minute of td July 18€f came into 

operation, has heen as follows : — 

No. nr CIsssis. V<k iifidBr ImSmdHiQa. 

1860, 9 600 

IMl, » ...., 1880 

1868, 10 8648 

Hie ezamioalioiiB fai May were held at 66 local eeatres ; ia the previoos 
year the number of centres was Vk The results were as foUow :— 

NaSuBtned. No.efTaMV» ffix psnU Prisn. 

Worksa. 

1861, 660 lOOe 126 810 

1868, 1888 1M8 1480- 688 

The students of seven Iriith sehoofs, aunkberiog only 874» were suoeeMfoi 
in ohtaiotng 148 prises and 12 medals, ottt of a total x^f 688 prtMs and 86 
medals. 

The examination of teaohen in November aflbrded proof of the advance 
which this branch of the Depertmeni is making. The statisties of the last 
foor aunnal ekaminatiens are briefly as liDllows^-** 



Nnmber of Otodidales, .. 67 .. 88 .. 108 .. 188 
Number who passed .. 48 .. 16 .. 81 .. 118 

There a:e now 281 eerti floated science teachers, of whom 80 teach classes 
connected with the Department. All these teaobers have been educated 
without any expenditure of public money by the Department, eaeepting 
five or six who were trained before the Minute was paased. 

The Aid by Apparatna and Examples has been mnelk redneed, uotvith. 
standing the increase in the number of Beienee classes. During the paat 
year it amoonted to £61, 18fe. 6fd., compared with £166, 18s. 84d., and 
£101, lis. 2d. in the two previous years. 

2. Aar.^The Central School of Art, at Sooth Kensington, was attended 
by 868 students, exclusive of the training and free elnsSes in the spring 
session and 808 f-tudents in the antnsun sgssion, aad the total sum received 
in fees was £1468, 16s. The da«s of students in training for masfenhipa 
numbered 68, and that of free students 62 ; thus the gradual reduction of 
the former class and increase of the latter, adverted to in our last Report^ 
has been maintained. Fifty-one certificates have been taken in the fehod. 

The time has arrived when the local sehoola have beoome, sufficiently 
advanced in their studies to ensble then to train aiudents lor masterships 
up to a certain grade of competency, and we have passed a mlnt'te by 
which no further payments in London trill be made to assist atndenta to 
take tb6 first bertifioau for a masteniUpb Oi ^^ 6tli«r h6ttd, Iri ^prdfloss 
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to r«Tert to the ■ystem of ■ehoUrshipt in the Central School, which had 
been somewhat prematurely eetablisbed in the Schools of Design. These 
•oholarthipe will be open to eompetitioD to the advanced students of all the 
local sdbools, and the holders of them will have the opportanity of making 
practical nae of the collections of the Art Husenm. 

In 1862, 8896 children of poor schools in London were taught through 
.the ageucy of the Central Sehool, and the total number of all classes who 
received instruction was 11,222, being a small decrease on the previous 
year ; which may be ascribed partly to the action of the New Code of the 
Educational Department, and partly to the distractiona of the Internationa' 
fixhibitioo. 

The total number of Schools of Art throughout the United Eliogdom 
la 90. 

In the central schools 16»908 peraoos received instruction during the past 
year, oompared with 16,488 in 1861. 

In the public aohoola 1MSS were taaght^ oompared with 76,S0S in 
186S. 

The results of the examination in drawing of the Diocesan and other 

Training Colleges are aa follow :-^ 

1860. 1861. 186S. 

Number examined, .... 2721 .... 2818 2868 

Number passed, .... 1600 .... 1628 1680 

Nnmber of certificates, .... 79 .... 122 147 

Payments on results have for the last ten years formed part of the system 
by which masters have been remunerated, and the working of the system 
has been such aa to justify its complete adoption. We hare accordingly 
prepared minutes extending the application of this principle to all the 
metruetioQ given in or through the means of the Art schools. These 
minutes will alfo tend to reatriet the aid of the State to those classes that 
are unable to provide such education for themselves. 

Aid by Examplea was given on 121 requisitions from Art schools and 
classes, to the amountof £190, Os. Z^d. In 1861 the amount was £806 
168. 4d. en 208 reqmsitionsy and in 1860, £417, 14b. 9d. The gradual hu^ 
healthy reduction referred to in our la«t Report has therefore been main, 
tafned. 

The grand total of persona taqght drawing through the agency of the 
Department^ and the fees paid, etc, during the Uwt three years have been 
as follows- 

Numbers taught, .. 89,481 .. 91,886 .. 87,889 

Fees paid, .. £17,221 6 8^ .. £17,908 18 .. £18,017 10 6 

The Art Library was attended by 7692 readers, indndii^ 688 sub- 
scribers. 

The visitors to the Museum were more than double the number of those 
of any previous year. Tliis is attribuUble partly to the influx of visitors 
to the International Ezhibitioa, and partly to the popularity of the exhibi- 
tion of Art Loans at the South Kensington Museum. The number of 
visitors during' each year since the opening have been has follow :— 

1858, 466.288 I 1861, 604.660 

1869 476.866 1862, 1,241,869 

1860, 610,696 | 

8. OxoLooiOAL SuBvxT.— In England and Scotland 2480 square miles 
were surveyed during the year. In 1661 the area surveyed amounted to 
148a 

The eurvey of Ireland also exhibits an increased area over that of the 
prcTioos year ; about 1028 square miles of new ground were surveyed, and 
1618 linear miles of boundary lines traced ; besides readjustments of 887 
square miles, and 660 milvs of boundary. 

Maps on both the one-inch and the aix-inch scale, sections, and memoirs, 
have been prepared and issued. The sale of these publications exhibits a 
lai^e increase, and shows that a public want is thus supplied. 

4. ExPKCDiTvax.^ 
Sdence add Art Department, South Kensuigton, including general manage- 
ment, £97,892 4 4 

Schools of Science and Geological Museum, 

Jermyo Street, £6,660 8 8 

Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom, 9,922 18 8 

Industrial Museum, Scotland, 2,112 18 2 

Royal Hibernian Academy 800 

Museum of Irish Industry, 4,769 19 8 

Boyal Dablin Society, 7,017 

80.778 18 11 
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NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLK88 TBEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally <]aalified Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, who may wish to sTStl themselves at any ftiture 
time of the advantageft of the Superannuated Common School 
Teachers' Fund, that it will be neeessary for them to transmit 
to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already done so, 
their subscriptions, at the rate of $5 per annum for each pre- 
ceding year, oommeneing with 1854, and at the rate of |4 per 
annum for the current year's subscription. The law authorizing 
the establishment of this fund provides, " That no teaeker thaU 
be entitled to tkare in the taid fitnd who thall not contribute to 
euehfitnd at leaet at the rate of one pound per annum!* No 
pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed 
to the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of the 
Council of Public instruction. 



SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

I«OCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart^ 
m^st, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages and Townships by the County Clerk— through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools have also been 
sent to the County Clerk, and will be su])plied direct to the 
head Masters, upon application to the Clerk. 
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POI^TAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAM- 
MAR AND COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS. 

All official returns which are required by law to be for 
warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Supenntendent, 
and which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished bj 
the Educational Department, muet he pre-paid, at the rate of 
one cent, and be open to inspection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printea papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 cts. on each nackage, including the 
Post-office fine of nearly Jl/ty per cent, ior non-payment. 

INDISTINCT POST MARKS. 
We receive^ in the course of the year, a number of letters 
on which the post marks are Yery indistinct, or altogether 
omitted. These marks are often so important, that Postmasters 
would do well to see that the requirements of the Post-office 
Department, in relation to stamping the post-mark on letters 
is carefully attended to- 

PREPAYMENT OP POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
According to the new Postage Law» the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, muet be pre-paid 
by the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Superin- 
tendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational De- 
pository, will therefore please send such an additional sum for 
the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copynght bpoks, as may be necessary. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, &c. ftc. ^ 
The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not leee than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prise Books» Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In ill cases it tdll be necessary 
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for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Tnurtee 
Corporation, to encloM or present a written anthori^ to do so, 
yerified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Priie Books, &c., to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

Q^ Catalogues and Forms of Application furnished to School 
authorities on their application. 



Trustees must sigu \ 



,. rOorporate seal 
• i to be 



Form of Affuoatiok for Pctbug Libka&t Books, Maps, 
Afpabatus, School Pbizs Books, ko, 

ilng^rt Pott QfiM Addrmt ik^re.] 
Sir, — The [Truateet^ or Board of Trustees, if in Towns^ 

^e.] of the School being anxious to provide ^Mapsy 

Library Books, or Frize Books, ^eA for the Public Schools in 
the [Section, Town, or Village, ^c.J hereby make application 

for the , &c., enumerated in the accompanying list, in 

terms of the Departmental Notice relating to for Public 

Schools. The selected are ^ona^Si/e for the ; and 

the Corporation hrrbby Pledges itself not to giye or 
dispose of them, nor permit them to be given or disposed of, 
to the teacher or to any private party, or for any private 
PURPOSE whatsoever, but to apply them solely to the pur- 
poses above specified in the Schools of the , in terms of 

the Departmental Regulations granting one hundred per cent, 
on the present remittance. The parcel is to be sent to the 

citation of the Railway, addressed to 

In testimony whereof, the Corporation above-named, 
hereto affixes its corporate seal to this application, by the hand 

of ,t this day of , 186-. 

Amount remitted, |. 

siRu their ) 

ues. ( ' 

To ikt Chief Su^perinterident of Edueavion, Toronto, 

NotB. — Before the trostees can be supplied, it will be neces- 
sary for them to have filled up, signed and sealed with a 
proper corporate seal, as directed, a copy of the foregoing 
Form of Application. On its receipt at the £ducation Office, 
the one hundred per cent, will be aaded to the remittance, and 
the order, so far as the stock in the Depository will permit 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees nave no proper 
corporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of |2 addi- 
tional, have one engraved and sent with the articles ordered. 

%*If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will be fscsssart for the trubtsss to 
SEND not less thak fioc dollars additional for each class of 
books, <fec., with the proper forms of application for each class, 

It^ The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 
sum less that/oe dollars. Text books cannot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above : they must be paid for in full, at 
the net catalogue prices. 

ASSORTED PUIZB BOOKS IN PACKAGES, 

^Selected by the Department, for Grammar or Common Schools, from 
the Catalogue, in assorted packages, as follows : 

Package No. 1. Books and Cards, 5ct8. to 70cts each f 10 

*' No. 2. Ditto ditto 5ct8. to $1*00 each $16 

" No. 8. Ditto ditto 5cts. to $1*25 each...., $20 

" No. 4. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $1 '50 each $26 

** No. 5. Ditto ditto lOcts. to 11*75 each $80 

«< No. 6. Ditto ditto lOcto. to $2 00 each $36 

<' No. 7. Ditto ditto 15cto. to $2*25 each $40 

«< No. 8. Ditto ditto 15ct8. to $2*50 each $46 

'* No. 0. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $2*75 each $50 

.• *< No. 10. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $300 each $56 

« No. 11. Ditto ditto 20et8. to $8*25 each $60 

<« No. 12. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $8*50 each $66 

•« No. 13. Ditto ditto 25cts. to $875 each $70 

" No. 14. Ditto ditto 55cta. to $4*00 each $76 

• The Dike af the hurge new Map of Brttlth North Araoriea ia 18.00. 
t The^teea of the ttcetioai Chatrmaa and SMrataiy of tha Board of Cilgr, 
xJvvlor m«* TfiHtaotf Wardan, Mvw or Baavob 



Package No. 15. Books ft Cards, 25cto. to $4-25 each $80 

«« No. 16. Ditto ditto .80cts. to $4*50 each $86 

" No. 17. Ditto ditto SOcts. to $4*75 each $90 

" No. 16. Ditto ditto 80cts. to $500 each $96 

<' No. 1 9. Ditto ditto 85cts. to $525 each $ 1 00 

" No. 20. Ditto ditto 85cts. to $5*50 each $120 

f^ Special Prises, in handsomely hound hooks, singly at 
from $1.05 to $5.50. In sets of from two to six Tolumes of 
Standard Literature, at from $8.00 to $10.00 per set. Also 
Microscopes, Drawing Instruments, Drawing !Bk>ok8, Classical 
Texts, Atlases, Dictionaries, Small Magic Lanterns, Magnets, 
Compasses, Cubes, Cones, Blocks, &c> &c* 

%* Trustees are requested to send in their orders for prizes 
at as early a date as possible, so as to ensure the due despatch 
of their parcels in time for the examinations, and thus prevent 
disappointment. 

LAROB MAP OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
New Map of British North America, including Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; a Map of Steamship Routes between Burope and 
America, Ac. Ac, 7ft. 9in. by 3ft. 9in. Constructed and just 
published under the supervision of the Educational Department 
for Upper Canada Price $6. 

PORTABLE COMPOSITION BLACKBOARD. 

rr^HIS tatMtitute for th« BiMkboard it mad« of Oanvat, onvered with 
X tuooeMiye ooats of GoiDpoeitioo ODtil it is of a anffleient tbiokneta to 
bo rolled up without injury. It ia mouoted oo a portable woodan frame, 
8 feet 6 iuchea high bj 2 feet 6 iochea wide. It may be obtained at the 
Bdocatiooal Oepoaiiory- Price $2. 
It poaaeaaea the following advantagea oTer the ordinaiy painted blaek- 

1. It ean be remoTod to any part of the Sohool-hoaae, and ia InFalnable 
for aeparate elaaaea. 

2. It ia not ao liable to be aeratofaed with chalk aa the oommon black- 
board. 

8. Whea It ia not reqaired lor oae, it ean be rolled op In a amall eoui- 
paaa, and laid aaide. 

4. Both sidea ean be oaed, ao that two elaaaea may be kept at work at 
the same time. 

SCHOOL INK WBLLS. 

THB following INK WBLLS bare been mannflMtored In Toronto and 
are for aale at the Bdacational Depoaitoiy >- 

No. L Plain Metal Ink Wells, witb covert, per doi $1 60 

No. 2. .Improved Metal Non-cTaporating Ink Wells, per doi. . 3 00 

No. 1 is a wide-moathed well, designed to be let into the desk. It baa 
an iron coyer to screw over the top so as to preyent the dost falling into 
the ink. 

No. 2 conMsts of three pieces : A droolar piece to let into the deek, 
and to be screwed to it ; it has a rim on which the well rests ; orer thia 
is placed a cap which covers the top of the well. It has a small apertore 
for the pen, covered with a movable lid. 

It possesses the following advantages :«- 

1. The ink is not liable to be spilled ; 

a. It effectually protects the iiUt from doatj 

3. It prevents evaporation, owing to the covers and the small sIm of 
the aperture ; -^ 

4. It has facilities for cleaninr, bnt, the cover being screwed down, 
does not allow the pupil to take it out at his pleasure. 

5. It is not, like glass, liable to breakage, 

BLACBrV700D AND THB BRITISH RBVIBWa^ 
Am VoluHUM of theae rttumMd FtriodicaU eommsnes in January, 1864. 
^PHEY comprise the LONDON QUARTERLY, the EDINBURGH, the 
A NORTH BRITISH, and the WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, and 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. Price for the five $10 per annum. 

Am. Postage for the whole five Penodieals only nPTT-eiz cairra a tsae. 
LEONARD SCO'lT A CO., PuBLiaHiaa, New Yoek. May be ordered 
through W. C. OHEWETT & CO, ToaoMTO. 

AnvBETiBxifKNTa inaertod in the Journal of A'dueaium for 20e#uta pe 
line, which may be remitted in poatags stamp*, or otherwiee. 

TEEMa: For « ainGrle copy of the Journal of Jiducatian, |1 per annum, 
back vola., neatly atitehed, aupplied on the lame terma. All aubaeriptiuna 
to oommence with the January ^'umber, and payment in advance mual il 
all caaea accompany the order. Single numbera, 10 ccntaeaeh. 

Allcommnnieationa to be addreaaed to J. Oboeok Uonoma, LL.B., 

Xdueaticn Ojfiei, 2'crimi%, 
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EECENT EDUCATIONAL SPEECHES IN ENGLAND. 

CTk4rd SertM, «mUnmedfrom page 19 J 

v.— THB AIOHT HON. W. B. GLAI>8T0KB| OHAKCELLOR OF THB 

BXOHEQUEK. 

We take the following remarks from Mr. Gladstone's recedt 
•peech on lajing the comer stone (designed to embrace a school of 
art, A museum and free library) of a Memorial Institute at Burslem, 
in Staffordshire, to be erected hj the inhabitants of the Potteries 
in honour of their fellow-townaroan, the late Josiah Wedgwood, 
whose name«and genius ar«|lBo intimately associated with the enter- 
prise and art manufacture of the district. 

ITTUJTT AUD BBAUTT 0» THB PBODUGTS 0» INPCSTBT— DITINB TBACHINQS 
AND CHBIBTIAN SXAMPLBS. 

We may consider the products of industry with reference to 
their utility, or to their cheapness, or to their influence upon the 
condition of those who produce them, or, lastly, to their beauty ; 
to the degree in nhich they associate the presentation of forms 
lind colours agreeable to the cultivated eye with the attainment of 
the highest aptitude for those purposes of common life for which 
they are properly designed. • • • "We come, now, to the 
last of the heads which I have named — the association of beauty 
with utility, each of them taken according to their largest sense, 
in the business of industrial production ; and it is in this depart- 
ment, I conceive, that we are to look for the peculiar pre-eminence, 
I will not scruple to pay the peculiar greatness, of Wedgwood, 
Now, do not let us suppose that when we speak of this association 
of beauty with convenience, we !<peak either of a matter which is 
light and fanciful, or of one which may, like some of those I have 
Bamed, be left to take care of itself. Beauty is not an accident 
of thinp, it pertains to their esse^ice ; it pervadep the wide nuige 



of creation, and wherever it is impaired or banished we have in 
this fact the proof of the moral disorder which disturbs the world. 
Reject, therefore, the false philosophy of those who will ask, 
<* What does it matter, provided a thing be a«eful, whether it be 
beautiful or not,*' and say in reply that we ^vfl] take our lesson 
from Almighty God, who in His works hath shown us, and in Hia 
Word also hath told us, that ** He hath made everything,'' not 
one thing or another thing, but everything ^ beautiful in his time." 
Among all the devices of creation there is not one more wonderiiil, 
whether it be the movement of the heavenly bodies, or the suc- 
cession of the seasons and the years, or the adaptation of the world 
and its phenomena to the conditions of human life, or the structure 
of the eye or hand or any other part of the frame of man — not one 
of these is more wonderful than the profuseness with which the 
Mighty Maker has shed over the works of His hands an endless 
and boundless beauty. And to this constitution of things outward, 
the constitution and mind of man, deranged though they be, still 
answer from within. Down to the humblest condition of life, 
down to the lowest and most backward grade of civilization, the 
nature of man cfaves and seems as it were even to cry aloud for 
something, some sign or token, at the least, of what is beautiful in 
some of the many spheres of mind qjp sens^. We trace the oper- 
ation of this principle yet more conspicuously in a loftier region— 
in that instinct of natural and Christian piety which taught the 
early masters of the fine arts to clothe the noblest objects of our 
faith, and especially the idea of the sacred Person of our Lord, in 
the noblest forms of beauty that their minds could conceive or 
their hands could execute. 

After referring to the efforts of the State *' for nearly a quarter 
oi a century *' « to strike off the fetters of industry," and at the 
same time to << interpose with boldness for the protection of 
labour " Mr. Gladstone proceeded to regard industry in its higher 
relations to art and aesthetic culture as follows : 

OOBTBOLLnrO nrVLVBBOB OV A MEWnrWD TA8TB OV nn>U8TBIA£ AST. 

It is difficult for human beings to harden themselves " t all points 
against the impressions and the charm of beauty. Every form of 
life that can be called in any sense natural will admit them, where 
it has full dominion, exchides every other ; it shuts out even what 
might be called redeeming infirmities ; it blinds men to the sense 
of beauty as much as to the perception of justice and right On 
the other band, I do not believe it is extravagant to say that the 
pursuit of the element of beauty in the business of production will 
be found to act with a genial, chastening, and refining influence on 
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tbe commercial spirit ; that np to • certain point it is in the nature 
of a preservative against some of the moral dangers that beset 
trading and mannfacturint; enterprise, and that we are justified in 
regarding it not merely as an economical benefit, not mereljr ■> 
contributing to our works an element of value, not merely as sup- 
plying a particular faculty of human nature with its proper food, 
but as a liberalizing and civilizing power, and an instn^meat in its* 
own sphere of mond and social improvement. 

BTUVnO AFTXR BXCXZXSIIO— ITS IKVLUSITOS GIT MSB'S CSUMkCTEBB. 

We may not be able to reproduce the time of Periclee or the 
cinque cetUo, but yet it depends u^n our own choice whether we 
shall or shall not have a title to claim kindred, however remotely, 
with them. What we are bound to is this, to take care that every- 
thing we make shall in its kind and class be as good as we can make 
it. When Dr. Johnson, whom Stafibrdshire must ever place among 
her most distinguished ornaments, was asked by Mr. Bosweli how 
he had attained to his extraordinary excellence in conversation; be 
replied he had no other rule or system than this, that whenever he 
had anything to say he tcied to sav it in tiie beet BMHiner he was 
able. It is this perpetual striving after excellence on the one hand, 
or the want of such effort on the other, which, more than the 
original difference of gifts, contributes to bring about the differences 
we see in the works and characters of men. Such efforts are more 
rare in proportion as the object in view is higher, the reward more 
distant. In the application of beauty to works ci utility, the 
reward is generally distant. 

BATIOVAX. AXT CHASACTaBISTIOi— VSAHCB, BXeLAlID, «BSBC1. ITAXT. 

The beautiful object will be dearer than one perfectly bare and 
b^d, not because utility is compromised for the sake of beauty, but 
because there may be more manual labour, and there must be more 
thought in the original design. 

'* Pater ipse eolendi 
" Hand fkcilem iesse viam volait" 



It may be argued that, in the case, for example, of durability 
and solidity, that which appears cheapest at first is not cheapest in 
the long run. And this for two reasons. In the first place, be- 
cause in the long run mankind are willing to pay a price for beauty. 
France is .the second commercial country of Uie world ; and her 
command of foreign markets seems clearly referable in a great 
degree to the real elegance of her productions, and to establi^ in 
the most intelligible form the principle that taste has an exchange- 
able value. England has long taken a lead among the nations of 
Europe for the cheapness of her manufactures ; not so for their 
beauty. There are three regions given to man for the exercise of 
his faculties in the production of objects, or the perfonnauoe of 
acts conducive to civilixation and to the ordinary uses of life. Of 
the^e, one is the homely sphere of simple utilily. Then there is, 
secondly, the lofty sphere of pure thought, and its ministering 
organs, the sphere of poetry and the highest -arts. Here, again, 
the place of what we term utility is narrow ; and the production of 
the beautiful; in one or other of its innumerable forms, is the 
supreme, if not the only object. Now, I believe it to be undenia- 
ble that in both of these spheres, widely separated as they are, the 
faculties of Englishmen and the distinctions of England have been 
of the very first order. In the power of economical production she 
is at the head of ail the nations of the earth. If in the fine arts, in 
painting, for example, she must be content with a second place, 
yet in poetry, which ranks even higher than painting, I hope I am 
not misled by national feeling when I say it, she may fairly chal- 
lenge all the nations of Christendom, and no one of them but Italy 
can as yet enter into serious competition with the land of Shaks- 
peare. But, for one, I should admit that while thus pre-eminent 
m the pursuit of pure beauty on the one side, and of unmixed 
utility on the other, she has been far less fortunate, — ^indeed, for 
the most part, she hiEbS been decidedly behindhand, in that interme- 
diate region, where art is brought into contact with industry, and 
where the pair may wed together. This is a region alike vast and 
diversified. Upwards it embraces architecture, — ^an art which 
affords the noblest scope fur grace and grandeur, downwards, it 
extends to a ver^r lan^e proportion of the products of human 
industry. ' Utility is not to be saerificed for beauty, but they are 
generally compatible, often positively helpful to each other ; and it 
may be safely asserted, that the periods when the study of beauty 
has been neglected have usually been marked, not by a more suc- 
eessf ul pursuit of utility, but by a geaeral decline in the energies 
of man. In Greece, the fountaiuhead of all instruction on these 
matters, the season of her highest historic splendour was also the 
summer of her classic poetry and art ; and, in contemplating her 
architecture, we scarcely know whether most to admire the acme of 
beauty or the perfect obedience to the laws of mechanical contri- 
Tsnoe. The arts of Italy were the offspring of her freedom, and 



with its death they languished and decayed. In the particular 
department of industrial art, France, perhaps, of all modem na- 
tions has achieved the greatest distinction ; and there is no country 
which has displayed, through a long course of ages^ a more varied 
activity, or acquired a greater number of titles to renown. 

TSB IHVLUXVCB OJP WSDOWOOD OH BKOUIH nUVntilAL AST. 

Of imagination, fancy, taste, of the higher cultivation in all ita 
forms, this great nation has abundance. Of industry, skilly perae- 
veranoe, mechanical contrivance, it has a yet larger stock, which 
overflows our narrow bounds and floods the world. The one great 
want is to bring these two groups of qualities harmoniously to- 
gether ; and this was the peculiar exoellence of Wedgwood ; his 
excellence, peculiar in such a degree as to give his name a place 
above eveiy other, so far as I know, in the history of British in- 
dustry, and remarkable and entitled to fame even in the history of 
the industry of the world. We make our first introduction to 
Wedgwood about the year 1741, as the youngest of a family of 13 
children, and was put to earn his bread at 11 years of age in the 
trade of his father, and in the branch of a thrower. Then cornea 
the weU-lmown sm^lpox, the settUng of the dregs of the disease 
in the lower part of the leg, and the amputation of the limb render- 
ing him lame for life. In the wonderful ways of Providence, that 
disease which came to him as a twofold scourge was probubly the 
occasion of his subsequent excellence. It sent his mind inwards ; 
it drove him to meditate upon the laws and secrets of his art. The 
result was, that he arrived at a perception and a grasp of them 
which misht perhaps have been envied, certainly have been owned 
by an Athenian potter. Relentless criticism has torn to pieces the 
old legend of King Noma receiving in a cavern from the nymph 
Egeria the laws that were to govern Rome. But no criticism can 
shake the record of that illness and mutilation of the boy Josiah 
Wedgwood, which made for him a cavern of his bedroom, and an 
oracle of his own inquiring, searching, meditative, and fruitful 
mind. From those early days of suffering, weary perhaps to him 
as they went by, but bright, surely, in the retrospect both to him 
and us, a mark seems at once to have been set upon his career. 



' SKSTCH OF WBDOWOOD'S CHABACTBX— HIS WOHDKBTITL ACHIXVnCBHTS- 

Here is a man who, in the well- chosen words of his epitaph, 
** converted a rude and inconsiderable manufacture into an elegant 
art, and an important branch of national commerce." Here is a 
man who, beginning as it were, from zero, and unaided by the 
national or Royal gifts which were found necessary to uphold the 
glories of Sevres, of Chelsea, and of Dresden, produced works 
tnier, perhaps, to the inexorable laws of art than the fine fabrics 
that proceeded from those establishments, and scarcely less attrac- 
tive to the public taste. Here is a man who found his business 
cooped up within a narrow valley by the want of even tolerable 
communications, and who, while he devoted his mind to lifting that 
buKiness from meanness, ugliness, and weakness to the highest ex- 
cellence of mateiiai and form, had surplus energy enough to take a 
leading part in great engineering works like the Grand Trunk canal 
from the Mersey to the Trent, which made the raw material of his 
industry abundant and cheap, idiich supplied a vent for the manu- 
factured article, and opened for it materially a way to the outer 
world. LaHtly, here is a man who found his country dependent 
upon others for its supplies of all th^finer earthenware ; but who, 
by his single strength, reversed the inclination of the scales, and 
scattered thickly the productions of hip factory over ^11 the breadth 
of the continent of Europe. In travelling from Paris to St. Petera- 
burg, from Amsterdam to the furthest point of Sweden, from Dun- 
kiii to the southern extremity of France, one is served at every 
inn from English earthenware. The same article adorns the tables 
of Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; it provides the cargoes of ships to 
the £ast Indies, the West Indies, and America. 
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BXI.ATI0V8 or THX 8TATB TO EDUCITIOH IIT XVOLIVD. 

From the inaugural addi'ess of Mr. Senior, as President of the 
Social Science Congress Department of Education, we make the 
following extracts : — After a synoptic view of the different branches 
of education, its division into teaching and training, and these into 
various subdivisions^ Mr. Senior proceeded to consider the classes 
of persons to whom education is given, with respect to their meana 
of paying for it. These, he said, might be divided into three 
groups — those whose parents can afford to pay for the whole of 
their education ; those who can afford to pay only a portion of the 
expense ; and those who could not pay any pait of it. In refer- 
ence to these chisses he said :— Freedom of teaching is peculiarly 
British. When I say that the interference of the State in the 
education of the higher and middle class is not absolutely necessary, 
I do not mean to treat it as useless. I mean merely to dist ing g iah 
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the higker and middle eUssea from those who are uoable to pay the 
whole or any part of the expense of a good education, and who 
must owe such an education wholly or partially to the care of the 
State, or the benevolence of individuals. The general result of the 
inquiries of the Royal Commissioners on popular education iu Eng- 
land is that the whole expense of giving a good education to a child 
is about 3O3. a year ; and that little more than one third of that 
sum can be obtained from its parents and friends. The remainder 
must come from the liberality of individuals, or from the State. 
The manner and the extent to which the State ougl^t to interfere 
in the education of the classes who are pecuniarily able to procure 
it wholly or partially themselves is a question, or rather a collection 
of questions, of great difficulty. But the question how it ought to 
dead with the education of paupers seems at first sight to be per- 
fectly clear. A pauper is, by the definition of the word, a person 
who cannot provide for his children the necessaries'of lif& Those 
necessariei, therefore, must be supplied to them bv the State. 
They are the children of the state. She stands to them loco par- 
entis. Is education one of those necessaries ? I firmly believe that 
you will agree with me that it is. I firmly believe that you will all 
agree that to starve a child's soul is as wicked as to starve its body. 
Par more wicked, indeed, because far more mischievous. Far more 
mischievous to the child, and far more mischievous to society. A 
child whose body has been starved to death is as if it had never 
existed. It is merely one human being the fewer. A child's soul 
cannot be starved to death, it can only be perverted It must live 
a source of misery to itself and to every one elne in this world. In 
a little work called Suggestions on Popular Education 1 had com- 
plained that under the existing law the protection of a child from 
ill-ti*eatment by its parent is confined to ito body ; that he is allowed 
not merely to neglect its education, but even though a pauper— 
though by that supposition unable to educate it himself — to refuse 
to allow it to be educated by others. 

STATB OV MTDDLB-CLA88 BDVOATIOH IV BVOLAITD. 

Bef erring to middle-class education, Mr. Senior said that while 
Eoyal Commissions had sat on the Universities and public schools, 
and similar Commissions and Parliamentary committees had spent 
years in examining into the state of the schools of the lower orders, 
those of the middle classes had been completely neglected. He 
referred to the alleged incompetence of the teaching in these 
schools, and said that the first step towards a remedy for the 
lamentable state of things of which they had already got some 
evidence was to know aocurately the amount and the causes of the 
evil. For that purpose he ventured to propose that the association 
petition the Crown to issue a Commission to inquire into the pre- 
sent state of the ediication of the middle classes in the British 
Islands, and to consider and report what measures, if any, are 
required for the extension of sound education to those classes. The 
middle classes bore the greater part of the taxation of the empire, 
and paid, therefore, the (greater part of the public money expended 
on education. Would they long consent to an expenditure from 
which they alone received no benefit ? Would the English farmer 
contentedly see his landlord's son educated at a richly endowed 
Bchool and imiversity, and his labourer's son educated, perhaps, 
still better, in a national school, while the farmer himself must put 
up with a far inferior school, and pay to it twenty times as much ? 
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▼I. KBY. J. J. BOGEBT, M.A., LOCAL STTPEBIVTBirDBNT. 

WHAT ABB HOT, AKD WffAT IBS THE 0BJBCT8 OF OUB SCHOOL BT8TBM. 

I would ask you to take a look with me at our system of public 
education as provided bv the existing laws, and enquire if we 
are not by this system of education placed under obligations for 
the fulfilment 01 certain duties, and rendered responsible to a 
greater or less degree for any failure in attaining the ends which it 
might seem to promise. If the people of this country fancy that 
the framers of the present system of education have relieved them 
of the entire trouble of educating their youth — have invented and 
set in motion a sort of machine which will seize upon every child 
within its reach, and within a given time transform a brainless 
dunce into a finished scholar, or convert the veriest boor into the 
polished gentleman, and that all they have to do is to pay the taxes, 
which they may consider as the fuel necessary to keep the machine 
in motion, and watch the very wonderful and interesting transfor- 
mation — if this be their idea of education, they are certainly labor- 
ing under a gross misapprehension of its true nature, and the 
sooner it is dispelled the sooner shall we have an improvement in 
the working of the system. And here let us ask, what are the 
.Advantageft which our school ifyvtem seems to pronuse to the people 



at large, who keep it in operation ? To the community at laige, 
one of such, advantages is the elevation in the scale of inteUigenoe 
of all those, who, without such a system, would be debarred from 
obtaining an education even of the most elementary character. 
This iu itself is the sole advantage looked for from the school 
system by a lai^ge class of the community — by those who pay sdiool 
taxes and yet send no children to be educated at the common 
school. These may well feel satisfied if thev find that their money 
has been an instrument in raising the mental calibre of the mass of 
those amongst whom they dwell — in facilitating the interchange of 
opinions on subjects of which the uneducated can have but very 
limited or very imperfect ideas — in banishing from their midst that 
prejudice and narrow-mindedness which are the almost inseparable 
companions of ignorance, and the curse of many a society— and in 
fine in raising their fellow-citizens to such a position that in an 
honest pride they may challenge the attention of all around themi 
and declare what their own position has verified, that 

'^ He is a freeman whom ibe truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside." 

But there is a large class of the community who look for othei* 
and more direct advantasfes. I allude to those parents, guard ians^ 
and others who have children to educate. The additional advan- 
tage's which they look for are the means of obtaining for their 
children a good, sound, plain education — a thorough instruction in 
the ordinary branches of learning, and, in a word, such a store of 
learning as will fit them for entering any of the common avocations 
of life ; or, should their inclination and their circuniBtauces per- 
mit, for ascending another flight of steps in the Temple of learning. 
Such I conceive io be the advantages looked for in this system of 
education now under our consideration. 

[Mr. Bogert proceeds to criticise the manners and conduct of the 
pupils of the common schools, as well as the nature and value of the 
elementary knowledge imparted to the. pupils in the schools. He 
then refers to those whom the community hold responsible for the 
defects in our school system as follows :] 

DIVI^ICTLTIBS OF LOCAL SITPBBIllTBVnBSTe IVD TBtTSTBBS. 

Now who is to blame for the defects already alluded to ? I fanpy 
I hear some one replying to my question, * The fault lies with the 
local superintendent-— it is his duty to see that all is goin^ on well 
— that their teachers are competent for their duties, and that they 

Ferform them.' I am ready to admit the statement in part— nay, 
am ready to admit that if tiie local superintendent neclect hit 
duties, much evil may arise ; but I cannot allow that sJi or the 
chief blaUie is to be attributed to him. If the defects we have 
spoken of arose solely from incompetency or neglect of the teacher 
— ^if the superintendent were always in the position to give a cor- 
rect judgment concerning such incompetency or neglect,' then of 
course he would be the one most deserving of blame ; but I cannot 
admit either supposition. We turn to those who state that th^r 
consider the f^iult lies in the trustees. I suppose the' trustees wiU 
all readily admit, as I did on behalf of the local superintendents, 
that if they neglect their duty, much of the blame would rest upon 
them. But even in those places where the trustees evidently take 
an interest in the management of the schools, giving an evidence 
thereof by their regular attendance at the meetings of the Board 
and by their frequent visits to the schools, you may still beat* great 
complaints against them and often on totally difierent counts. In 
one place you may hear Mr. A. complaining that although the 
schools are called common, still, the trustees, by the high fees 
which they have imposed, have made the schools far too select, to 
the exclusion of the poorer classes. In another place Mr. B. com- 
plains, that since the trustees have made the school free (or the fees 
so low, as the case may be) the rooms have become packed with the 
riffraff of the place, and that it is utterly impossible for the teacher 
to pay proper attention to all the children. In another place Mr. 
C. finds fault with the trustees for giving such a high salary to one 
teacher, instead of dividing it amongst two or more. In another, 
Mr. D. declares it is disgraceful for the trustees to retain those two 
or three inferior teachers, when one good one wotdd do so much 
bettor. Then Mr. E. cries out for letter buildings, and Mr. F, 
cries out extravagance. Mr. G. says the trustees know nothing 
and I daresay we mi^t find the Mr. H. whose oomplaint would be 
that they knew too much. I cannot undertake to look into all 
these charges, and enquire how far the respective trustees are 
blameworthy — I would rather reply to them in a general wav. The 
great object of our school system is, to bring a liberal education 
within the reach of all, so that even the poorest can derive benefit 
from it, should he think fit. This, too, should be the great object 
of the trustees — avoiding extravagance on the one hand, lest the 
maintenance of schools he looked upon as a grievous burden ; and 
a too strict parsimony on the other, lest yofi hereby entirely defeat 
the object in view. If these things were borne in mind by the 
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tnutees, and acted upon, they would have little for which to blame 
themselTes ; for did they err at all, it would be only in mattem of 
detail ; they could only be gaility of errors of jadgment. 

THB VBCXISITT AWD nCPOBTl.VCB OF 600D BOHOOIr-HOVIlS. 

After commending the school trustees of Napanee for erecting 
good school-houses and for making their schools free to all classes 
of the community Mr. Bogert says : — Some people seem to think 
that all that is necessary for the education of children is a good 
master, books, maps, and other material, and sitting room. A 
nice, airy, cheerful room, they will tell you, ui all very well, if it 
can be easily obtained, but certainly not one of the requisites. Let 
me ask such persons to look back to the time of their own school 
days, and if it was their lot to be penned up in a close, dingy room, 
perhaps they will remember being overcome at times with a drow- 
siness, which in spite*of their just remonstrances cost them a Verbal, 
if not a more touching correction from their teacher. Perhaps 
they well remember those stupifying headaches, which unfitted 
them for the time for the acquisition of knowledge. But perhaps 
they have for&rotten these things ; then I would only ask them to 
spend a few hours with the children in the school-room of this 
Tillage, and I shall be surprised if at the end of that time they do 
not wonder that the children get on as well as they do. Medical 
men will tell you that the soundness of the mind depends, to a 
great extent, upon the health of the body, and that for the latter 
eood ventilation and plenty of light are requisite. And remember, 
n is not the children alone that suffer in such cases as we have been 
speaking of, but the teachers as well : and if no higher motive, 
mrely the improvement of your children, which qiust depend to a 
certain extent upon the condition of the teacher's mind, should 
make that a matter of importance to you. The steps then which 
tiie Trustees have taken towards providing suitable buildings for 
our schools are worthy of the commendation of all — an object which 
will be a boon not only to teachers and children, but also to the 
people at large : nay, more, for if in the proposed buildings some 
Uttle consideration be paid to appearances, the village itself will be 
adpmed ; the architectural taste of the people at large, and espe- 
cially of the children, will be improved, and these latter will have 
an additional evidence of the interest which is taken in them by 
their elders, and an additional iaducement to profit by the benefits 
which are conferred upon them. 

DIVFIOULTSBS ABAXEm WHICH tGHOOL TEACESBB HATS TO OOVmilK 

Listen to that very numerous class who tell us that the rea- 
' son why the children do not make more progress is, simply 
because their teacheife are incompetent, or negligent, or both. 
I bcdieve that they who take this view form a very numerous 
class. I believe that a great many persons, when they find that 
their children do not progress as rapidly as they had hoped or 
expected, at once satisfy themselves that the fault lies in 
the teacher.^ And it is to a great extent because the class is so 
large that my sympathies for the teach^ are so great. Of course I 
readily admit that if a teacher is incompetent or negligent, i. e., if 
he cannot or will not teach, the children's education must be im- 
peded ; at the same time I deny that if the children do not pro- 
gress, therefore the fault lies entirely with the teacher. If the 
ohOdren aU possessed good caiMusities for learning, and if they re- 
ceived all the Qot-of-school assistance (if I may so call it) which 
they ought, and none of the out-of -school hindrances, and still they 
did not progress, then I miffht a^ree with you in blaming the 
teacher. But how seldom is ue child so circumstanced ! There is 
still another condition over which the teacher has no control, and 
which may materially affect the progress of the children : and that 
is the excessive nnmber of scholars. This people are apt to forget ; 
they do not consider that all minds are not similarly constituted, 
and that the form in which instruction is conveyed must be adapted 
to these several minds. They do not consider the great difference 
which exists in the temperaments of different children, and that 
difibrent methods must be made use of in governing them. If 
people did consider these things they could not faU to perceive that 
the greater the number of children under a master's care, the more 
difficult must be the task of training their minds, both intellectually 
and mondly. Surely then we should not be too hasty in blaming 
the teacher as the sole or even chief cause of backwardness in the 
children under him. We should be more incHned to bear in mind 
the course of preparation which he must undeigo before he can be 
declared competent for the discharge of his duties — ^the time and 
money which he must spend in acquiring the neceamry qualifica- 
tions — ^the nature of his work — ^the great trial of patience which it 
necessitates — and all the difficulties which daily beset him, and to 
which I have already aQuded ; all these things we should bear in 
mind, and then I think the cases will not be many in which the 
teacher will be found more worthy of our bUme than of our sym- 
pathy. 



rmkcnoAL sveestnovs to tbachhbs ov what nrar tsack. 
I would now add a few remarks directed to school teachers and 
to those who propose becoming such, in the shape of wamingi 
against some mistakes into which they are liable to ndl. And firrt, 
with reference to what they teach. There is a great danger of 
teacher's paying particular attention tb the higher and more orna- 
mental branches of education, to the neglect of the more ordinary 
and necessary branches. And indeed, when we look into the 
matter, we can scarcely blame those that fall into this error. Wheo 
we consider the great competition which exists in this profession— 
when we consider, as we do with regret, that the question whether 
a person is to be a teacher in a certain school or not, often depends 
Upon the amount of outward display he can make, and the greatnesa 
of his pretensions — ^when we consider that this desire to teach the 
higher branches on the part of the teacher, is very frequently 
seconded by the desire of the parents that these subjects should 
have the especial attention of their children — and when we consider 
that such parents generally measure the progress of ^heir children 
by the number of ologies and onomies which they pretend to be 
learning — when we consider all these things, we feel inclined to 
make some allotrances for those teachers who commit so great a 
fault. I call it a fault, and I do so, because I think that it defeats 
the object, or one of the great objects of education. Were we to 
put the question — ^what are the chief objects of an ordinary educa- 
tion 7 — a very large proportion of the community would be satisfied 
with giving seme such answer as this : the chief object of education 
is the granting information on the various branches of learning 
which it comprises. — In other words they look upon the minds of 
those to be educated as so many store-houses to be filled, or 
crammed if possible, with facts already ascertained. But this is a 
spreat mistake, this is not the chief object of education. The mind 
must not be considered solely or chiefly as a store-house, but rather 
as a factory. Its owner must be taught the uses of the machinery, 
if I may so express myself, with which it has been furnished by our 
Great Creator ; the mind must be taught not only to store away 
the facts which are the works of the minds of others, but also, and 
more especially, to create facts for itself. In other works, it must 
be taught not only to remember, but also to think : and this latter 
should be the great object of education. 

VUBTHBB fuooxarioirs to tbachsbs ov thbib havvxr ov tbaohivo. 

And now with reference to the manner of teaching I shall not 
attempt to go into this subject to any extent, merely warning 
teachers against an error into which some aeem to fall, the error <^ 
neglecting the senses as means bv which to reach the mind, and, 
on the contrary, endeavouring to cram . what they would teach 
directly into the memory, and perhaps to force it home by the 
blows of a cow-hide, neglecting the warning of Dr. Temple, ' not to 
forget wisdom in teaching knowledge.' But I dare say I can beat 
convey my meaning by the following story, slightly altered from 
the original : — *' Some years ago," sa3rs Dr. Brown, of Edinbuitrh, 
^' I was in one of the wildest recesses of the Perthshire highlanda. 
It was in autumn, and the little school supported mainly by tiie 
chief, who dwelt all the year round in the midst of his own people, 
was to be examined by a sort of School Superintendent whose 
native tongue was Gaelic, and who was as awkward and ineffectoal, 
and sometimes as unconsciously indecorous, in the English, aaa 
Cockney is in his kilt. It was a great occasion ; the keen eyed, 
firm-limbed, brown cheeked Httle fellows were all in a buzz of ex 
citement as we came in, and before the examination began every 
eye was looking at us strangers, as a dog looks at his game or when 
seeking it. They knew everything we had on, every thing that 
could be known ihnmgh their »e.n9es. Well then the work of the 
day began, the mill was set a going, and what a change ! In an 
instant their eyes were like the windows of a house with the blinds 
down ; no one was looking out ; everything blank ; their very 
features changed ; their jaws fell ; their cheeks flattened ; they 
drooped and looked ill at ease, stupid, drowsy, sulky — and getting 
them to speak, or think, or in any way to energize, was like getting 
any one to come to the window at three of a summer's morning, 
when if they do come, they are half awake, rabbing their eyes and 
growling. So with my little Celts. They were like an idle and 
half asleep collie by the fireside, as contrasted with the collie on the 
hill and in the joy of work. I noticed that any thing they really 
knew roused them somewhat ; what they had merely to transmit or 
pass along as if they were a tube through which the master blew 
the pea of knowledge into oar faces, was performed as stolidly as 
if they were nothing but a tube. At last the teacher asked where 
Sheffield was, and was answered. Tt was then pointed to by the 
dux, as a dot on a skeleton map. And now came a flourish. What 
is Sheffield famous for? — Blank stupor, hopeless vacuity, till he 
came to a sort of sprouting Dongal Cratur — almost as wee, and aa 
glegg, and as towsy about the head as my own kintail terriet-— who 
was Ixembling with keenness ; he shouted out something whicih was 
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more like ' cutlery ' than anythiug ebe, and waa xeoeived aa auch 
amid our rapturoua applauae. I tnen ventured to aak the maater 
to aak amall and red Dougal what cutlery waa ; but fromhia bluahea 
I twigged at once that he didn't know himaelf what it waa. 80 1 
put the queation myaelf, and waa not aurpriaed to find that not one 
of them, from JL>ou^ up, knew what it waa. I told them that 
Sheffield waa famoua tor making knived and aciaaora and razors, and 
that cutlery meant the manotacbore of anything that cuts. Preato I 
and the bimda were all up, and eagerueiis, and noua and braina at 
the window. 1 ii»ppeued to have a WhariiclLtt'e with * Kogera & 
Bona, 8hefii^id,' on tue blade, i sent it round and iinally preaented 
it to the enraptured DougaL Wouldn't each of those boya, the 
Terieat booby there, know that knife again when he aaw it, and be 
able to paaa a good eiami nation on it i And wouldn't they remem- 
ber cutlery — ^tor a day or two I Well, the examination over, the 
auperinteudent performed an oration ot much ambition and diffi- 
culty to hiinaelf and to ua ; and concluded with thanking the Chief, 
aa well he might, for hia genei'oua aupport ot * thia aixieut cemetery 
of odication.' Oemetry mdeed ! the blind leading the blind with 
the uaual reault." 

▲ oaA.va aasPoaauiiLiTY aa»TB upoir PAaairTti la this mxttxb. 

Who then ia to blame if the children of thia country do not im- 
prove under our achool system aa we might expect ? Let me endea- 
vour to anawer. 1 aay toat the blame need not be laid upon local 
■upehntendenta, trusteeh or teachera ; and for thia reason, that 
there ia another class 01 tue community, intimately connected with 
toe children, wlio have it in tiieir power to exerciae a very great 
influence over them. I allude to parents and guardiaua ; and I 
have no heaitation in aaying that they ^lemselvea muat be prepared 
to bear a large proportion ot the biame m queation, unleaa they can 
giTe favourable repliea to the following questiotia. Do you endea- 
TOUT, ao far aa you can, to seoona Llie eUurts of thoae more directly 
oonnected with the achool to educate your children t Do you look 
after your children aa closely aa yuu ought, at auch timea aa they 
ace without tne immediate anperviaion 01 tUe achool teacher ? Are 
you careful to make them perform aucn dutiea aa are imposed upon 
them by the teacher, when they are at home — such aa a preparation 
of their laeaons tor their next attendance at school i Do you inva • 
ziably uphold the authority ot the maater, when exercised lawfully i 
"Do you never nuliity hia teachings by the example which you aet i 
Do yoa make a point of encouraging the children by giving evi- 
dencea of the interest which you take m their education i These 
are questions which every parent or guardian ought to be able to 
anawer aatiaiactorily, betore he iaya the blame upon the ahouldera 
of othera. 1 might go one»atep farther and show that any member 
of the community — although he be not a parent or gmuxLian — ^may 
retard the progress ot the cmldren living about him. To do this, 1 
should only have to prove the existence ot connectmg liniu between 
all the members of a commumty (which, indeed,' no tnoughttul per- 
son would ever deny^ and consequently ot the powerful ihilueuce 
which each can exercise therein, either for good or tor eviL Time, 
however, prevents our giving any lengthened proot ot tnis, did it 
require it. The object of this lecture has been to show that ail ot 
ua are more or less to blame for whatever detects we may hnd in the 
efficiency of our schools. Jbut we muat not rest satished with this ; 
our work has but begun when we have discovered where lies the 
fibult. To hnd out the seat of the disease, is aui all-important point 
for him who would work a cure ; but it the cure be not Sheeted 
thia diacovery ia wortiileaa. Let us then, one and ail, endeavour to 
do our respective parts in the great work of educating our children. 
It ia a work worthy of the consideration of the highest intellect — 
worthy of no small proportion ot the time and talents of us alL To 
the tnorcU improvement of manidnd, as an object for our attain- 
ment, we must undoubtedly give the iiighest place ; but alter it, 
what object can the philanthropiBt or patriot prefer to the culture 
of their minds i When we consider that the childrer^ of to-day are 
bye and bye to be the men of Canada, and to occupy the positions 
which we do now, we must look upon their education as the pen in 
Gkxl'a hand which is writing our country'a luture history. Let 
then theu: education, moral and intellectual, be such as it ought to 
be, and we can listen with uuuoucern to the speculations or fore- 
bodings, in which some indulge, with reference to our tuture. To 
ua it cannot be eine than bright ; for it will be the future of a peo- 
ple highly blessed, and using ita blesainga under the direction of 
I and of God. 



Thx F&uiT or Sin. — ^Wliat ia the fruit of ain ? Sometimea it briuga 
honour and fame, aa it did to the prophet Balaam ; aometimea it 
beara a wedge of gold, aa it did for Aclian ; at other timea it pro- 
duces purple and line linen, aa it did to Uivea. Do you say, then, 
'^Iwillsin^' Stopl It beara another fruit beaidea. Dsatk. Do 
not feivet I if jrou wiu ain^ 70a uv«T die the second death. 



1. REFORMATORY PRISON SCHOQLS OF CANADA. 

1. THE KEFOKICATOKY AT ST. TIirOKirT DM PAWL, LOWXR CANADA. 

(Extract from the Beport of the Inspectors for 1SG2.) 

Aa a proof of the moral condition of the inatitntion, and of the 
reformatory influence which it exerciaea on juvenile offendera in 
general, the Inapeetora have aaoertainod with much pLeaaure that 
many young peraoua who entered the Institution with very unhappy 
antecedenta, left it completely changed, and became uaeful membws 
of aociety. The Warden, in hia report, hereto annexed, oitea a 
touclung illustration of thia, well known to the Inapeetora aa well 
aa to the public in the neighbourhood.* 

A fact trifling in itaelf, but at the aame time highly significant, 
occurred during the laat year. In the centre of the boya' play 
ground ia an apple tree, which in the aeaaon became covered witii 
fruit. The Wanlen forbade the boya to touch the fruit, and even to 
gather any which might be blown down by the wind ; wiahing to 
make proof of the effect of hia diadpline, he allowed them to be 
under the impreaaion that he wiahed to reaerve the fruit for hia own 
family. During the whole time of thia prolonged trial, not one of 
the boya succumbed to temptation ; the apples grew, ripened, and 
were gathered without the alighteat infraction of the oixiera of the 
Warden having come to hia knowledge. It ia needleaa to add that 
the applet were afterwarda given to the young priaonen, in different 
shapes, accompanied by the pndaea which auch exemplary conduct 
merited. 

A drcumatauce like the above provea at one and the aame time 
the intelligence of tiie mind which could take advantage of auch 
trivial mattera, and the importauce of the reaulta to be obtained by 
means of a strict discipline paternally adminiatered. 

The judicial authoritiea have alao ahewn their marked confidence 
in thiB inatitution by the large and increasing number of young 
delinquenta they have aentenced to the Reformatory of St. Vincent 
de Paul during the laat year.. 

2. THX KBTOBMATOBY AT PKrBTANtfUISHXNX, UPPIB CANADA. « 

The atate of diacipline, the religioua education and aecular in- 
struction, and the aanitary condition continue to preaent the moat 
cheering aapect. The Warden relatea with feelioga of pleaaure, 
honorable to a man entruated with the direction of an inatitution of 
thia kind, the atoiy of a young man who had been an inmate of the 
Keformatory, and who, on being enlarged, had entered the^army, 
and in a few montha, by hia good conduct, had earned hia corporal^a 
atripea. This young man luul so far gained the confidence of hia 
auperiors as to have obtained leave of absence. He spent hia leave 
at Penetanguishene, revisiting the institution which had been the 
means of snatching him from a life of shame and misfortune. 

The Board here takes the opportunity of calling to mind the 
recommendation made by them last year to introduce into the 
Reformatory pnaous a system of military drilL The young man 
just mentioned doubtless owed his rapid promotion in the army, to 
a certain extent, to the military instsuction he had acquired at 
Penetanguishene. 

The works of the new prison which ia being built at Penetan- 
guiahene, on a aplendid site, have been vigorously puahed forward 
with conaiderable care, aa f ar aa the grant of laat year would per« 
mit. There ia great need to bring these works to a speedy conclu- 
sion, for space is wanting for many important purposes. The 
buildings are being conducted with all the economy compatible with 
solidity and durability. The young prisoners themselves do a great 
portion of the work which is ordinarily done by machinery ; they 
do, besides, all the excavation and quarrying, and a portion of the 
transport required. They manufacture all the bricks for the biuld- 
iugs, imder the direction of a competent workman. 

It will be seen, on reference to the third column of the tables ' 
relating to Common Gaola, that in the course of the year 1862, no 
less tnan 438 young persons, under the age of 16 years, were in- 
mates of the common gaols, otherwise schools of vice, while the two 
Bejormatory Schools had only 194, young offenders within their walla 
during the aame period. 



* A youthfal convict, who had ondergone hia sentanoa of seven yearaf 
detention, three yeaia and some months in the Provincial Fonittetiaiy, 
and the remainder of his term in the house, was entirely changed, and so 
remarkable for his good conduct after his release, that he obtained in 
marriage, very recently, the hand of a young person of virtuous character 
and most respectable family, and as before, so after marriage, his ex- 
cellent conduct and hia assiduity and exactness m the fulfilment of his 
duties as a chrisUan and a citiaen, have gahied him the esteem and 
respect of the inhabitants of the parish ia which bo baa resided liace his 
Uheration, 
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If private benevolence would come to the rescuey and found 
Houses of Refuge for a sufficiently large number of poor children, 
who are brought up in the street, and in miserable hovels, and if 
the Government would furnish accommodation in our Reformato- 
ries for all the young persons that the law takes cognizance of, we 
shall have out off in a ^reat measure the most proUlio source of 
crime in the midst of our population. But it is impossible to do all 
the good which we should desire, and all things considered we have 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the amount of good which our two 
Provincial Reformatories have already eflfected, or to imagine that 
the money expended on them has been unprofitably employed. 

There in a question which the Inspectors have already Hiscussed, 
but which they think it right again to revert to ; a question which 
the Wardens of both Reformatories have also mooted : that is, as to 
the length of imprisonment for young offenders. Imprisonments of 
too short a. duration are of no use^ because it requires time to effect 
a. change of the heart and habits, and thoroughly to leam any 
txiMie. All writers appear now agreed in recommending that no 
person should be sent to a Reformatory for less than three yearly 
and the Inspectors are decidedly of opinion that this should be the 
miniumm sentence. If the sentence is longer, so mueh the better 
for the boy. 



2. CRIME IN TORONTO DURING 1863. 

Number of Jrrtst*. — The number of arrests made by the police 
during the year 1868 was 4,124 against 4»644 made during 1862, 
thus showing a decrease of 420. Of these, 2,787 were males; and 
1,387 were females, showing a remarkable decrease in crime, there 
having been 420 fewer arrests made in 1863 than in 1862. 

Ages of Offenders, — ^The following are the ages of the offenders 
from ten years upwards : — From 10 to 15 years, 88 males and 5 
females ; from 15 to 20, 47 males and 2 females ; from 20 to 30, 
094 males and 536 females ; 30 to 40, 800 males and 408 females ; 
40 to 50, 540 males and 230 fenudes ; 50 to 60, 234 males and 97 
females ; 60 to 70, 70 males and 21 females ; 70 to 80, 9 males and 
1 female ; 80 to 90, 4 males ; 90 to 100, 1 male. Total, 4,124. 

Native Countries. — ^Ireland, 1,424 males and 998 females ; Canada, 
469 males and 113 females ; England, 422 males and 126 females ; 
Scotland, 172 males and 46 females; America, 73 males and 24 
females ; Germany, 32 males ; Negroes, 69 males and 29 females ; 
other countries, 8 males. 

TOBONTO OAOIi AllKVAL STATISITICS. 

The following statements shew the number of prisoners committed 
to the Gaol of the United Counties of York and Peel during the 
yeiir 1863, from both the counties and the city : — 

Counties — felons, males, 54 ; females, 8 ; misdemeanants, males, 
55 ; females, 56 ; total males, 110 ; do. •females, 63. City— felons, 
males, 184; do. females, 58; misdemeanants, males, 672; do. 
females 874 ; total males, 856 ; do. females, 032. The total num- 
ber of prisoners of both sexes from the county and city in 1863 was 
1,961, showing a decrease of 120 prisoners compared with 1862. 

Native Countries. — ^The native countiies of the prisoners were :— 
England, males 175, females 74— total 249; Ireland, males 465, 
females, 703— total 1,168 ; Scotland, males 62, females 36— total 
97 ; Canada West, males 155, females 93 — total 248 ; Canada East, 
males 33, females 38— total 71 ; United States, males 66, females 40 
—total 106 ; Germany, males 7 ; other countries, males 9. females 
12— total 2L 

Trades and Occtfpa^oiw.— Almost all trades were represented, 
and even the higher professions and that of teaching did not 
escape :— Architects, 1 ; agents, 2 ; blacksmiths, 13 ; boiler-makers, 
1 ; butchers, 7 ; brickmakers, 5 ; basket makers, 1 ; bookkeepers, 1 ; 
bakers, 4 ; clerks, 21 ; cabmen, 5 ; carpenters, 37 ; cabinet makers, 
1 ; chair makers, 2 ; coach makers, 2 ; cigar makers, 1 ; carriage 
trimmers, 2 ; contractors, 2 ; coopers, 1 ; carters, 4 ; confectioners, 
1 ; chandlers, 4 ; dyers, 3 ; drill-mastera, 2 ; engineers, 2 ; engine 
drivers, 2 ; farmers, 13 ; fullers and carvers, 1 ; fishermen, 1 ; gas- 
fitters, 1 ; gardenera, 2 ; law studeats, 2 ; masou*, 7 ; merchants, 5 ; 
machinists, 3 ; musicians, 2 ; marble polishers, 1 ; moulders, 9 ; 
millers, 1 ; medical students, 1 ; ostlers, 1 ; pedlars, 8 ; paper 
stainers, 1 ; plumbers, 1 ; plasterers, 7 ; printers, 19 ; rope makers, 
1 ; painters, 12 ; sawyers, 2 ; slaters, 1 ; surgeons, 1 ; storekeepers, 
4 ; shoemakers, 38 ; stonecutters, 3 ; sailors, 23 ; soldiers, 38 ; law- 
yers, 1 ; tinsmiths, 10 ; tailors, 31 ; teachers, 7 ; toll-gate keepers, 
1 ; umbrella makers, 1 ; wsggon makers, 1 ; wood carvers, 1 ; 
weavers, 4 ; watchmakers, 3. 

.if/If* o/'/*rMoner*.— Number of males 16 years and under, 82- 
females do., 47 ; from 16 to 20, males, 109 ; females do., 106 ; from' 
20 to 30, males, 324 ; females do., 432 ; from 30 to 40, males, 224 • 
females do., 249 ; above 40, males, 227 ; females, 162. ' 

State of ^ducaiion.--^^ males and 426 females could neither 
yead nor write; 119 males and 273 females could read only; 518 



males and 296 females could read and write imperfectly ; 57 malea 
and 1 female could read and write welt 

Intemperance. — ^As utfUal, the vast majority of the offenders were 
of intemperate habits ; the females, however, in this instance, far 
outnumbered the males. Out of the whole number committed, 
these were 533 nudes and 829 females of intemperate habits. 



3. REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Sydney Turner, Her Majesty's Inspector, reports that the 
number of young offenders in the 65 reformatory schools of Great 
Britain was 4,536 at the end of 1862. 3,582 were boys, and 954 
girls ; 3,533 Protestants, and 1,003 Roman Catholics. The average 
cost per head in England for maintenance, management, and indus- 
triid training (not including building expenses or rent), was £19 
198. 3d. for boysy and £18 16s. 5d. for girls. The total expenditure 
of the reformatories exceeded the Treasury allowance of 6s. a week, 
or £15 128. a year, by upwards of £20,000 ; one-third of this waa 
contributed from the rates, and £12,000 from voluntary subscrip- 
tions. The parents' payments amounted to £2,564 ; magistrates, 
from a mistaken feeling of compassion for the parents, or a f«.ar of 
ultimately bringing them on the parish rates, excuse many who cer- 
tainly ought to pay. It is satisfactory to find a marked decrease, in 
Isst year's criminal returns, in the number of offenders under 16 
years of age, and it may fairly be regarded as showing that these 
schools have had remarkable success. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the returns of prisoners recognized or ti-aced as having been in a 
reformatory school They amounted in England last year to about 
5 per cent, for the Protestant schools, and 10 per cent, for the 
Roman Catholic ; but considering that many have escaped recogni- 
tion, or relapsed into vice or crime, but have not been committed 
within the year, this percentage of relapses may fairly be trebled. 
These figures are substantially confirmed by the returns made by 
roformatoties of the character and circumstances of their discharged 
inmates, snd justify the conclusion drawn in former reports, that 
the average of reformations effected by reformatories is about 75 
per cent. Encouraging as this is, Mr. Turner feels assured that 
with long sentences, efficient training, and a cooditional release 
under a ticket of leave, the conditions of which are carefully en- 
forced, the number of relapses may be greatly lessened. The dis- 
charges for the year amounted to 1,160, of whom 131 emigrated. 
The deaths were 11 in the English Protestant schools and 10 in the 
Scotch, on average populations of 2,676 and 69i> ; and 12 in Eng- 
lish Catholic schools and 5 in Scotch, on average populations qf 664 
and 247. The superior healthfulness of the English Protestant 
schools is ascribed to the cheerful, active ^ne of the schools. At 
the Mount St. Bernard's Catholic Reformatory, the arrangements 
which it was thought had secured a better and more independent 
management, were reversed, and it has been put under suspension 
until placed on a better footing. The school would have been closed 
but for the interposition of Cardinal Wiseman, who informed Mr. 
Turner that he had obtained powers from Rome to settle the re- 
formatory on a more satisfactory footing, and that he wished, if 
possible, to keep it in action ; but this solution of the question has* 
proved more difficult than was anticipated. In the meantime the 
admission of fresh cases was prohibited, and the number of inmates 
reduced as far as practicable. It is thought the proportion of re- 
lapses after discharge must have been at least 50 per cent. Mr. 
Turner attributes this lamentable result partly to defective diBci- 
pline and inefficient training, and partly to carelessness in dis- 
charging ; it is in the disposal of the inmates that all reformatories 
are most tried. With respect to industrial schools certified under 
the Act of 1861, the Inspector has little to report- There were in 
them at the close of 1862, 641 boys and 308 girls. Of the children 
admitted in the course of the year, 194 had lost father or mother, 
29 both, 57 were deserted, and the parents of 26 others were in 
gaoL These figures show the importance of the Act of Parliament 
which authorizes the magistrates to interfere for the rescue of such 
children. The application of the Act, however, advances very 
gradually. All the commitments of Protestant girls to school in 
and about London amounted to only seven in the courae of the 
year. To the Middlesex county industrial school at Feltham are 
committed lads convicted of housebreaking, and who have been 
repeatedly in prison — an association full of peril to the merely 
vagrant and disorderly class, the industrial school cases proper. — 
English Journal of Education, 

4. CERTIFIED REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS OF GKEAT BRITAIN (1863). 

1. Rbfoematoet Schools. — ^The number of reformatory schools 
in Great Britain on 31st December 1862 was 65, viz. :— England, 
boys 36, girls 16 ; Scotland, boys 6, girls 5 ; and for both boys aud 
girls, 2 ; the buildings being axranged in these for the separate ao« 
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oommodation and iimtniotion of each sex. The number of yoimg 
offenders under detention in these institutions on the 3lst December 
1862 was 4536, of whom 242 were on license and 17 in prison, 
leaving 4266 actually in the schools. 

The numbers uruUr deterUwn and ^iewly admilied during the last 
five years are as follow : — 

Tosre. Vodor Detention. New Admlnrions. 

1868 2797 988 

1859 3261 1286 

18«0 8843 1466 

1861 4337 1545 

1802 4536 1338 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the returas for the year 
1862 (made up as usual for the twelve months eudiug September 30), 
show a marked decrease in the number of offenders under sixteen 
years of age, as compared with the year previous, — ^the total for both 
sexes beiug less by 451. The following are the numbers returned 
for the five years ending September 30, 1862, for England and 
Walesy of both juvenile and adult commitments : — 

Tears. Under Sizteeu Above Sixteen 

Yosrs or Age. Yisre of Afie. 

1858 10,829 107,833 

1859 8,913 98,159 

1860 8,029 .: 92,586 

1861 8,801 103,343 

1862 8^349 117,126 

In Scotland the returns (made up to the end of June in each year 
and for offenders of both sexes) show similar results : — 

Tears. Offenders under Sixteen. Offenders above Sixteen. 

1858 1,228 16,782 

1859 1,230 18,383 

1860 1,062 18,218 

1861 1,212 17,366 

1862 1,120 18,581 

The contrast shown by these figures between an increase of above 
15,000 in the adult, and a decrease of above 500 in the juvenile 
classes of criminals is very remarkable, and may fairly be referred 
to by the promoters of reformatory schools, as Mhowiug that the 
preventive ageucy which they have brought to bear upon the younger 
descriptious of offenders has been followed by a remarkable success. 

The same favoui-able conclusion as to the soundness aud success 
of the reformatory system may be drawa from the returns as to the 
number ef prisonuro during the year who were recognized or traced 
as having been in a reformatory school. 

The figures show that the re-convictions for English reformatories 
amounted to nearly 6 per cent, on the number discharged from Pro- 
testant schools, to 11 per ceut. for those from Catholic girls,' aud to 
18 per cent, for those from Catholic boys' schools. The percentage 
of re-convictions for the Scotch reformatories appears to be — for 
Protestant boys nearly 6 per cent., for Protestant girls 5 per cent. ; 
for Catholic boys 15 per cent., and for Catholic girS 54 per cent 

A long sentence, an efficient and religious master, industrial 
training, and a conditional release imder a ticket-of-leave, whose 
conditions are carefully enforced, lie at the foundation of the success 
which our best reformatory schools have attained ; and in propor- 
tion as all these four conditions are observed, this success may be 
expected to be more decided, and the benefits conferred by the re- 
formatory system more general and lastiug. 

The whole number of admissions for Great Britain was 1338 ; of 
these, 275 were children under 12, and 781, or about 5-9ths of the 
whole, were sent on ajirgt commitment. 

The total receipts and expenditure on account of reformatory 
schools for the year 1862 were as follows : — 

The total expenditure for the year was £92,396 12. 8 

The receipts were — 

Treasury payments for maintenance, £68,140 14 1 

Parents' payments through Inspector, 2,564 9 1 

Subscriptions, legacies, etc., 11,250 13 9 

Contributions from rates 7,055 17 6 

Voluntary Association contributions, 

and payments for voluntary inmates 798 5 7 

Sundries^ 2083 17 6 

. Total, £91,893 17 6 

The average cost per head in English reformatories was, for boys, 
£19, 19s. 3d. ; fo» girls, £18, 16s. 5d. It must be remarked that 
the '* cost per head " includes only the expenses of maintenance and 
management and industrial training. Reut of school premises and 
expenses for outfit, passage to colonies, etc. , on disposal are taken 
separately. The total expenditure ^f the reformatories exceeded 
the amoimt of the Treasuiy allowance, which is now fixed at 6s. per 
week, or £15, 12s. per annum, by upwards of £20,000. Of this, 
one-third, or about £7000, was contributed from the rates, and 
£12,000 from volantary subBcriptiona. 



The ^'parents' payments" have been neoeMaoily affected by the 
diminished employment, and consequent distress, of a large propor^ 
tion of our manufacturing population. They amnunted for 1862 to 
£2564, 98. Id., (the amount for 1861 being £-2428 123. 8d.) 

2. Cbrtifibo Industrial Schools. —The total number of schools 
of this class certified in Great Britain is 45, viz., England 25, and in 
Scotland 20. The number of children under magistrates' order in- 
creased during tlie year from 297 boys and 183 girk on December 
31, 1861, t6 041 boys and 308 girls on December 31, 1862. Of tha 
420 boys and 171 girls admitted during the year, 18 were under 7, 
and 69 between 7 and 9 years of age. The particulars of the cir- 
cumstances of the children admitted as to parentage and family, 
very strongly illustrate the value of the Act which authorizes the 
magistrate to interfere for their rescue. Twelve were illegitimate ; 
67 deserted ; 29 were wholly orphans ; 194 had lost either father or 
mother ; the parents of 25 others were in gaol, under sentence of 
imprisonment. To x>roteet aud train to industry such children must 
be at once a duty and an advantage. 

The amount contributed by parents and parochial authorities to- 
wards the maintenance of the children under detention was £1061, 
16s. 8d.— 2%0 Muieiim. 



5. VICIOUS CHILDREN. 

A recent report of the State Reform School of Wisooniin, (fika 
all reports from kindred institutions), reveals the intimate conuao* 
tion between vice in the children, and sin or sinful neglect in the 
parents ; and yet, it is strange how much more freely labour aud 
mpney is expended to correct the chilci( than to better his home. 
Of seventy-two inmates, whose age average twelve years, nearly 
one-fourth hate an intempeiate father or mother or both. One-half 
have been confirmed truants. More than half have been addieted 
to lying and stealing, and neariy half to profane speech. Mora 
than one-fourth have been without regular employment — ^have been 
previouiEdy arrested for crime, and are in the habitual use of tobacco 
and strong drink ! 

No person who is at all familiar with the dwelling places from 
whidi most of our reformatory inmates come, can fail to be im 
pressed with the unfavourableness of the soil to the production of 
any other fruit. Here and there we find an instance of great 
poverty coupled with cleanliness of person and abode. Mean as 
the furniture is, it is whole and tidy. Comfortleis as the room ia, 
there is a place for everything, and everything is in its place. Poor 
as the fare is, it is prepared with neatness, and order and pn^^tfiety 
are observed in partalung of it. The influence of all this is won- 
derfully efficient in moulding even the moral character of the 
children. 

In most of these dwellings, confusion, disorder, and dirt, are the 
reigning powers. Continual brawls, mutual upbraidings, with in- 
termingled oaths and curses, are the prevailing si^hta and sounds. 
And it seems all but a miracle that any of the tenants, old or 
young, keep what wits ihey have, to say nothing of the loss of all 
natural sense of modesty and propriety, and the exclusion of every 
religious and moral influence. 

It is here, in the very focus of corrupting and debasing influ- 
ences, that the true work of reformers lies. Whatever can be done 
to make this human habitation cleaner, tidier, healthier, will aid 
marvellously in its moral and spiritual improvement. 

But how shall we find our way, with acceptance, into these abodes 
of foul air and squalid misery ? Let a little child lead us th««. 
He has come out shoeless and bareheaded into the cheerful sunlight. 
Speak kindly to him. If you have opportunity teach him some- 
thing about that 

God who mskes the sun to know 

His proper hour to rive. 
And to t^ve Hvht to all below. 
Doth aeiid him round the skiee. 

And when he goes back go with him. You cannot have a better 
introduction. Perhaps they may think you are a police officer, and 
that you have arrested the Mttle vagrant. It will pleiase them to 
find that you are his and their friend, and that you would fain make 
them better, that they may be happier. You may succeed in per- 
I suading them to send one or more of their little group to a Sunday 
' school, if a good one is near, and if you bring such a family into 
connection with a faithful teacher, who understands and is willing 
to do the appropriate work of a teacher, you have opened a channel 
through which untold blessinj^s may flow to that dreary and desolate 
home.— flftmdoy School World. 



6. GENERAL CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO THE 

KBPBBSBION AND PUNISHMSirT OF OBIMX. 

In hig inaugural address before the recent Social Science Con- 
gress in Bdinburgh Lord Keaves laid down the following as the 
general conditioDii to be observed as to the represuon of crime in 
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connexion with its pnnuhment : — ^1. To make it lees eaa^ of com* 
miBsion ; 2. To make its detection more sure and rapid ; 3. To 
carry off as early as possible those who are becoming professional or 
habitual thieres, and deal with them before they are confirmed in 
their habits ; i. To haye long periods of penal servitude, with the 
azrangementB for conditional remission to be earned by industrious 
habits ; 5. To make confinement while it lasts a state of privation 
and hardship^ so far as sanitaiy considerations will allow ; 6. To 
establish an mtermediate wison, with a state of transition from 
oonfiement to freedom ; 7. To keep up the superintendence of the 
police upon those obtaining remissions, and to have an eye upon all 
old offenders ; 8. To provide ultimately some classified means of 
confinement and employment for those upon whom all the messures 
of a reformatory kind have been tried in vain. With regard to the 
repression of crime, apart from its punishment, Lord Keaves said, 
—-While it is the right and duty of society both to punish crime 
and to prevent the violation of public decency and good order, the 
attempt to carry compulsion into the private lives of men is not a 
legitimate or useful exercise of power. There can be no virtue 
witnout freedom. To repress merely certain forms or outward 
manifestations of vice is of little avail if the characters of men are 
not intrinsically purified and exalted. It does no good to dam up 
the stream if the fountain is still flowing. The waters will only 
bear down the interposed barrier, or spread their mischievous 
influence in other directions, perhaps more &tal than the existing 
channel. 



7. LAUGHTER AS A SOCL^ AGENT. 
Lord Neaves, in a recent address in England, on '' Pnmshment 
and Reformation '' thus referred to the great value of laughter as 
a social agent : he said, '* The best way of weaning men from 
intempeiance is by counter-agents, by education, by good food and 
ventilation, by the establishment of well regulated dubs and insti- 
tutions to be conducted by the working men themselves, by free 
access to parks and public places, by exhibitions and museums, by 
^Dod available libraries, and by entertainments and rational divei- 
■ions in the widest as well as the best sense of the word. Useful 
knowledge is often a very good relaxation from physical labour. 
Entertaining knowledge may be stiU more freelv resorted to. But 
what I want now and then is entertainment without any knowledge 
at all — at least, without any scientific knowledge, any knowledge 
but that of human natures-entertainment, in short, by itself, in its 
simplest and broadest form. A sense of the ludicrous, the faculty 
of laughter, are essential, and. as I think, most useful parts of our 
nature. Laughter is essentially a social, a sympathetic, and a con- 
tagious power. Some nations, particularly the Orientals, are said 
never to laugh, but all European nations have been great laughers, 
and the ludicrous has played an important part even in their very 
hirtory. By means of laughter s^)solute monarchs have been con- 
trolled upon their throne, demagogues have been checked in their 
career, and even Demos himself has been made to laugh at his own 
follies till he was almost shamed into good sense. Quackeries, 
hypocrisies, and affectations of all kinds have been exposed and 
suppressed, and the reformation was promoted by the united eflbrts 
of reason and ridicule. The Scottish nation have never been be- 
hind their neighbours in their appreciation of this element, or in 
the power either of making or of enjoying mirth. Oiur old songs 
and ballads, and the best of our native wnters— -Dunbar, Lyndsay, 
Bums, and Scott — all prove the irrepressible tendency of our coun- 
trymen in this direction, and I consider it as an important counter- 
poise to some of those opposite qualities of sternness and severity 
for which we are eqi^Uy remarkable. Indeed it is probable that 
the grave and mirthful faculties are best developed when they co- 
exist in the same character, and were intended oy the Creator to 
be brought into companionship. Spain, the gravest country in 
Europe, has produced the great masterpiece of ludicrous writing, a 
never-failing treasure of genial and innocent merriment, and in our 
own Shakspeare it is difficult to nay which of the two powers pre- 
ponderate — ^the comic or the tragic. I am humbly of opinion that 
this resource is not sufficiently used in promoting the recreation of 
the humbler classes ; and I think the omission is much to be 
lamented, as tending to leave unemployed a powerful engine for 
promoting social and kindly feelings. There are men among us on 
Doth sides of the Tweed who have the highest and justest reputation 
as orators, preachers, and divines, who, if they put forth their 
mirth-making powers, could make their aucUences as weak with 
laughter as Samson was when shorn of his locks. I do not ask 
these men to exhibit much in this way personally, for that might 
give offence to the weaker brethren ; but I ask them to join in 
vindicating the usefulness and nobleness of this province of the 
mind — to conciur in bearing testimony that the sense of the ludic- 
rous and the sense of the patiietic have their sources not far from 
each other^ the very highest parts of our nature^ and on this 



ground to endeavour to procure for the poor and wearied, for the 
thoughtless, and even for the erring, an occasional enjoyment of 
this special kind. If the theatre cannot be made to coinode with 
their views of morality there are substitutes for it that may be 
easUy found. Henderson the actor went up and down England 
setting large rooms of people in a roar at that wonderful production 
of the most melancholy of men, the diverting history of *^ John 
Gilpin," then just pubhshed anonymously, and among his audienoea 
was to be seen the great Mrs. Siddons herself who shook her sides 
and clapped her hands in eostacy at the exhibition. I venture to 
think that an hour so employed was as well spent in its turn, and 
might be allowed to alternate with more serious subjects. I^enty 
of materials for such amusement may be found, if they are carefully 
sought and judiciously selected, and we should not leave the selec- 
tion merely to the unaided taste of uneducated men. In popular 
productions of a comic kind there will often be something of the 
freedom or even the coarseness of the populsr spirit. Bnt such 
flaws are merelv incidental to the ludicrous, not essential to it, and 
the guidance of a more refined spirit may keep it all right. A good 
laugh thus periodically administered would save a great quantity of 
alcohol, while it would excite those very sympathetic feelings and 
genial dispositions which are most wanted for regenerati^ our 
moral system and knitting together the different classes of society. 
The men whom we could thus send laughing to their beds would 
have experienced an hour's happiness without sensuality — an even- 
ing's pleasure without fear or misgiving at the time, and without 
any remorse or reaction afterwards. 

III. Igsirmi on irsrtirsi Muatitn. 



1. THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 

There are few periods of a teacher's life of more real practical im- 
portance, and which concern his future success in his vocation more 
than the first of the school tenn. Not only the success for the day 
or the term, but his success or failure for a life time u to be mea- 
sured by the impression made on his school during the first day. 
How important, then, that the impression made be a good one! 
The great mass of mankind form some kinds of opinions in re^[ard 
to those with whom they come in contact, at their first meetmg ; 
and in most cases their opinions are not far from being correct. 
We all judge of character to some extent at first sight, and this ap- 
plies as well to children as to the adult portion of the human family. 
They of course are not sufficiently skill^ in human nature to read 
character with that degree of precision which we naturally look for 
from those of more mature minds, but they will nevertheless form 
some conception of a man's general character from his manner and 
actions, and they will not fail to be prepared to give their opinions 
of the new teacher. Every eye is attentively scanning his move- 
ments, and it will require a very short time for the circulation of 
the individual impressions created. 

It is important that the teacher have some plan mapped out for 
the first day's operations in his school-room. A good start is half 
the race. If pupils find that their time is profitably employed during 
the first day, they will soon come to the conclusion that their teach- 
er is a worker, and they will imitate his example. On the contrary, 
if there is a waste of material, friction, or the machine stopii for want 
of work to keep it going, the pupils will soon find something with 
which to employ their time to their own amusement and to the 
teacher's annoyance. The start in mischief once made, ten times 
the work will be required for its suppression that would have been 
required for prevention. Boys and girls will be busy at something, 
ana if that something be not of a proper nature, they will supply its 
place with all manner of mischief and amusement. But aside from 
this, it is important that apian be mapped out in order that pupils 
may form a just estimate of the teacher's character and intentions. 
If their is not sufficient work prepared for them, they will come to 
the cotidosion that they are to have an easy time under the present 
teacher, and they will lay their plans and conduct themselves accord- 



ingly. 

The true teacher has his work already, to some extent, clearly 
defined in his own mind before term time approaches. So it should 
be. Too many give no thought whatever to the work to be accom- 
plidied during the term, previous to the crossing of the threshold of 
the school-room the first morning of school. As a conseqnence, every- 
thing rushes upon the teacher at once ; a dozen things crowd upon lus 
attention, each claiming immediate action upon his part. Everything 
is presented in a topsy-turvy manner, and he retires from the work 
thoroughly tired, if not thoroughly disgusted, with the first opera- 
tions. The pupils, instead of becoming his helpers, as under Judici- 
ous management they would, are tempted to engage in anything 
that will divert their minds, they become careless in the discharge 
of their dutiM^ if the^ even ever give a thought to tbfilQ* Ui^ rih 
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tolutely neceisary that the teacher give the subject aome fore-thought, 
in order that he may not enter upon the diacharge of hia oneroua 
dutiea without a plui, and that he may perform thegreateat poaaible 
amount of work, and create a proper impreiaion on the minda of 
thoae under hia charge. Pupila come full of intereat in the proceed- 
inga of the aohool, and if the teacher manage matters judicioualy they 
wuL at once without exception enter with alacrity on everything he 
iKTopoeea to do ; but if he haa notlung apecdal to engage, their atten- 
tiouy they either become dull and inattentive, or they invent some- 
thing for their own divertiaement, and employ their time in a man- 
ner wholly at variance with the end and aim of education. 

Much of the teacher'a reputation aa a competent and efficient 
inatructor depends upon ue impression he makes on hia pupila 
directly, and on the community indirectly, by the modu$ opera/fidi 
of hia achool-room, the first day. We once knew a teacher who 
permitted hia pupila to do and act aa they pleased on the first day 
of the term, but after that aubjected them to rigid diadpline. What 
the object waa in doing ao we are unable to conjecture, but the method 
waa evidently a faulty one. By auch a aystem the teacher not only 
makea hhnaelf unpopular with the pupila or parenta, but ever after 
labors under the dumculty of erasing the first iJoapresBLon. It is re- 
oommeuded by Page that in order U> be aure of a auooeasful begin- 
ing, the teacher i^ould go into the district a few daya before the 
school opena. Much gocd can undoubtedly be aooompliahed by thia 
method. The teacher w^ gain an acouaintance with the directora 
and parents of the district and througn them learn the various diffi- 
culties to be overcome. The modea of government and the organ- 
ization of tiie achool under the care of hia predeoesBors wu be 
communicated. In some cases it woidd not perhaps be politic to 
follow hia plan, but aa a genei^ practice it la certainly of much 
practical benefit, if adhered to. It costs nothing to make a trial — 
rott99UU Dem, Standard. A. M. Baitb. 



2. PUNCTUALITY IN SCHOOL. 
There is no principal of action that is more commendable in a 
aoholar, than punctuality. Every thing in ita time and just at the 
time, should he the motto of every teacher and scholar, and is aa 
important aa ^^a place for everything, and everything in its place.'' 
After the routine of dutiea performMl at their proper time becomea 
a habit, it ia actually a pleaaure. Theaohool-boy who prides himself 
on being regular at sdiool and prompt on the recitation bench, 
reliahea hia taak much better and and ia happier than he who indulges 
in his idleueaa and ia alwaya behind. The necessity of sending 
scholars punctually to school is often too lightly regarded by narents. 
They do not consider that an hour'a absence in the morning deprivea 
them of their mcbt important recitation, or their beat hour for atudy. 
How much time might be aaved by uaing all thoae little momenU 
thua thrown away, and if they were applied in a right manner how 
much wotdd be accomplished. Much more depends upon thia habit 
than la generally aupposed. Ita relation to ultimate auccess in life 
ia that which cultivation auataina to the farmer's crops. It waa one 
of the most cuefully cultivated habits of Sir Walter Scott ; other- 
wiae he would have been unable to perform such an enormous 
amoui)t of literary labor. So rigoroua waa Waahington in hia habit, 
that he would not waste the epalce of five minutes even in waiting 
for his guests at dinner, and in all things he made it a rule to be 
punctual. The most efficient warriors, the most eminent statesmen 
and the most noble specimens of humanity, luve become great by 
economising time and performing their work at its proper period. 
If punctuality then has such a baring on the character, it shoidd 
be the motto of every scholar, and enter largely into both the theory 
and practice of teaching. — Bradford Argus. 



3. APPLICATION TO STUDY. 

Among the greatest mistakes made by the teacher, is neglecting 
to insist on proper application in study. In short tnere is no one 
thinff connectea with the duties of the teacher which would add so 
fnv3i to the utility of our schools, as an undeviating course on hit 
part in requiring from each pupil the performance, each day, of 
some specific duty. These lessons should be definitely assigned, the 
time for their recitation specifically fixed, an/1 then nothing but a 
bona fide excuse should be received for their non-performance. No 
suchexcuseas "J/kin'<^o*ie,-" or, '^ I didn't get here in timef* 
or, "I lost mypencUf or my slate, or my book, or a thousand other 
pretexts of a kindred nature, should be received, unless it is clearly 
evident that there is a good reaoii for not having tt, for being late, 
for losing books and peTicHs, or for being careless and forgetting the 
limits of the lesson. It is absolutely necessary for the future pros- 
perity and happiness of our country, for the establishment of justice 
and knowledge throughout the world, and for the maintenance and 
progress of civilization and refinement, that the rising generation 
Idiould be thorou)j;hl^ and i^tematicall^ educated, l&s can qeIj 



be attained by diligent, untiring study. Consequently it is the 
duty of tlie teacher, to impress upon the mind of the ohiid, the 
great importance of application and perseverance, and to keep him 
so engaged aa to rivet upon his nature a habit a bx^ning desire, for a 
steady, industrious career in life, while at the same time he imprints 
upon his mind the principles of science. The teacher, then, should 
fully underatand and duly appreciate the great reaponaibilitiea con- 
nected with hia profeaaion ; ^^ke is to rule over, andmould immortal 
minds.** 

But we are aaked how can the teacher effect thia? How can he 
in every oaae, aooompliah ao difficult, yea, almost imposaible a task 7 
Of course eeery teacher has his own way of doing it ; fome have their 
waj of doing it. 

Is it done altogether by suasion or entirely by punishment ? 
Moat certainly by neither alone. — ^They, and all other means of 
controlling and (Ureoting youthful miuda, will, according to the cir- 
cumstances and dispositions of the child, be found indispensably 
necesssary to accomplish, in every case, the desired end. 

We are not all created with like dispositions and natures ; neither 
can all be acted upon by like agencies with the same effiact. Minds 
are different and must be differentiy dealt with, in order to bring 
about the same results. Teachers, then, should always insist on the 
greatest amount of study compatible with the physical well being of 
the child-^ever remember that ''Satan still some mischief finds for 
idle hands to do." To accompUsh this he can be the servile slave 
of any particular systexn, for he never can be the slave and masier 
too. ''Moral suasion'' is good in its place, but it never can always 
be efficacioua by altogether supplanting the rod ; for, said Salomon 
"He that spareth the rod. spoileth his son, but he that loveth him, 
ohasteneth him betimes.'' The duties of the parent and teacher 
in governing the child are virtually the same. — Bradford Argus. 



4. SCHOLARS DIARIES. 
The great point in the teaching of the present day is that it ia 
vnUUigetvt teaching ; and teachers and educationists rack their brain 
in search of each and everything which will make school-keeping 
any thing like that " delightful task " which the poet so fanciinilly 
describes, I know no better aid thereto than by all schoolmasten 
encouraging their elder children to keep diaries ; not superbly ruled 
and bound ones, but merely plain paper sewed into a strong cover. 
The good they will do will bs incalculable. The plan will foster 
habits of thought and observation, and will be a great aid towards 
attaining three very important things, — good spelling, composition, 
and neatness. — J. Saoait, in English Monthly Paper. 



6. DIFFICULTIES OF THE ADVANCED TEACHER. 

The teacher who haa to deal with more advanced acholara, and 
whom we may auppoae to have had aome experience in the work, 
finds difficultaea perhapa aa serious and discouraging as the young 
teacher, though of a different character. He must not be surprised 
if he be not conscious of much progressive increase of power and 
skilL The truth is, that each advance in experience unfolda to na 
new proofs of our weakness and ignorance. The more we know, 
the more we are conscious of the vastness of the unknown. The 
The more skilful we grow in some reepects, the more we feel our 
want of skill in other ways. Dr. Chalmers beautifully illustrated 
this truth by drawing a circle upon a board, and showing that the 
larger the circumference of ligh^ the larger also was the enclosing 
of darkness. And if this be true of human knowledge, how much 
more so in regard to that Divine truth, whidi it is the teacher's 
high calling to impart to others. I think it has been recorded of 
some eminent physician, that after extensive experience in his pro- 
fession he made an observation of this kind :=" When I began 
Practice, I could name twenty remedies for every disease ; but now 
can tell you of twenty diseases for which I know no remedy." 
But the measuring of our own ignorance is a real advance in know- 
ledge ; "for if any man thinketh that he knoweth aiijithing, he 
knoweth nothing yet aa he ought." 

Let us come however more closely to the practical part of our 
subject. The care of an advanced i^ass requires, in some respects, 
more skill on the part of the teacher than that of a younger class. 
There is a greater risk attending any want of fair qualification for 
his duties. It is therefore necessary to select such teachers with 
some care, llie retention of senior scholars will mainly depend upon 
the estimation in which the classes destined for them are held. 
Some knowledge of human nature is needed, and some skill in deal- 
ing with the weaknesses of young people, so as to maintain order 
and discipline in the class without undue strictness. The teacher 
must not deal too roughly even with the self-conceit, or affection, 
or unreasonable expectations, Vrhich may often annoy him. Young 
people are very sensitive to anvthing which affects their standing 
with their companions. A fault may aometimea be wiaelty pasoea 
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over at the time, and a private interview afterwards sought, in 
which the impropiiety may be pUinly and yet kindly pointed out. 
Correction must be administered with a very gentle and loving 
hand. Bnt it will be found, generally, when the teacher poasesses 
the respect and confidence of such a class as I am describing, that 
the maintenance of discipline will not occasion him much anxiety. 
Perhaps the advanced teachei*'s greatest difHculty consists in sus- 
taining the interest in a continuous course of sound instruction. 
This is a considerable demand upon his dilgence, his faith, and his 
skill. It is necessary to remember that real teaching is something 
different from mere exhortation or advice. A teacher may be verv 
fluent in addressing his class, and yet be may to a large extent fail 
as a Uacher, HLb duty is not only to impart knowledge, but to 
satisfy himself that it has found a secure resting-place in the minds 
of his pupils. Here is the difficulty, and here also the glory of the 
teacher's work. — J. 8. Fry, in English 8. 8, Teacher^ s Magazine, 



6. THE SCHOOL ROOM OPENING INTO HEAVEN. 

In the teacher's profession, as in every other, we are not to judge 
of the possibilities or the limitations of the calling by its common 
aspects or its every-day repetition of task-work. I protest against 
the superficial and inaalting opinion, that, in the education of child- 
ren, there is no room for the loftiest inteUectual enteiprise, and no 
contact with divine and inexpressible wonders. Any teacher 
that so judges his vocation by its details belittles it. The school 
room, no less than the philosopher's laboratory, the studio, or the 
church itself, opens upwards into God's boundless heaven. Each 
of these very sciences I have named has moral relations, and ter- 
minates in spiritual mystery. And when you awaken a feeling of 
that great truth in your pupil by the veneration, the earnestness, 
and the magnetic devotion of your own mind, you have done him a 
service no less essential to the completeness of his education, than 
when you have informed his understanding of certain scientific facts. 
Arithmetic, for instance, ascends into astronomy, and there you are 
introduced to laws of quantity, which make the universe their dia- 
gram — to the intellectual magnitudes of La Place and Newton — ^to 
the unsearchable empire of that religion which feels after the God 
of Arcturus and Pleiades. The rules of grammar are only inteUi- 
gible formularies that lie in the utmost boundary of an inexhaustible 
study. And the government of your pupils— what is it but the 
faint and erring endeavour to transfer, into the little kingdom you 
administer, the justice and the love which are the everlasting attri- 
butes of the Almighty himself, applying them even there to immor- 
tal souls ? Let us not wrong the dignity of such an employment by 
denying its connection with things unspeakable. — Frof, F.D, Hun- 
Ungdan, 



7. TOPICS FOR TEACHERS' MEETINGS. 
We gave a list of Topics for Teachers' Meetings some time since, 
and promised more. The compilation of our correspondent enables 
us to fulfil the promise, and will be suggestive to those who have 
occasion to write. We wonld be glad if it incited a few teachers to 
write for the Journal, — ^Edb. 

Subjects for Essays akd Lectubbs. 

1. Teaching as a Profession. 

2. Jjeaming and Teaching. 
8. Professional Courtesy. 
4. Christianity in Teachers. 
6. Utility of Classical Studies. 

6. The true aim of Education. 

7. Influence of Teaching on Teachers. 

8. Teachini^, a Science ; the Teacher an Artist. 

9. School-boy Life and Character. 
10. School Amusements. 

IL Moral Qualifications of Teachers. 

12. Education a Progressive Work. 

13. The Teacher's Daily Preparation. 

14. Unconscious Teaching. 

15. What School Discipline is, and what it is not. 

16. The Teacher's Position. 

17. Advantages of Reading, and how to Read with Profit. 

18. Physical and Mental Development. 

19. Moral Instruction in Schools. 

20. Success and Failure in modem Educational Enterp: 

21. Habits of Teachers. 

22. Responsibility of Teachers. 

23. Education of Farmers. 

24. Parental Responsibility. 

25. Duties of Educated Men. 

26. Home Training. 

27. Education of Mecbanios aad Laboran* 



28. Right Motives in Teaching. 

29. How Teachers may Help each other. 

30. Examinaiions and Exhibitions. 

*31. How to Teach Spelling, Reading, Grammar, Geography. 

32. Importance of correct Urthogi-aphy, and good Reading, know- 

ledge of Mathematics, Physiology, History, dto. 

33. School .Supervision. 

34. Compulsoiy and Volimtary Study. 

35. Popular Errors in Education. 

36. Development of Intellect by Labor. 

37. The Newspaper as an Educator. 

38. Demaud of Educated Talent 

39. Genuine Scholarship. 

40. Utility of Lyceums. 

41. Demands of the Age upon Teachers. 

42. The proper training of V^outh. 

43. School Management. 

44. Importance of Parental Co-operation in Sohoolsw 
46. Incitement of Curiosity as a Means of Education. 

46. Teacher and Methods of Teaching. 

47. Literary Attractions of the Bibl& 

48. Office of the Teacher. 

49. Study of Nature. 

60. Learning, its own Reward. 
51. Regular and Punctual Attendance at SchooL 
62. The WiU as an Educational Power. 
53. Sincerity and Earnestness in Teaeben. 
64. The relation between Parents aud Teadien. 
55. The Teachers and Men for the Timfls. 
5a The Bible in Schools. 
67. Errors of Learned Men. 
58. The true position of Women. 
-^Dillwyn, in Witcontin Journal of Education. 



a SUGGESTIONS ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES IN 

SCHOOLS. 

To ihe Editor of the Journal of Education, 

DxAB Sib, — In looking over the reports of the Local Superin- 
tendents regarding the state of education in their respective locali- 
ties, contained in the Annual Report of the Chief Supeiintendent 
for 1862, I have been struck by the great diversity of opinion 
among them in relation to the distribution of prizes in schools^ 
Believing as I -do, that the judicious awarding of prizes i& a most 
valuable means of promoting the interests of education, I cannot 
avoid concluding that in most instances where injury to those 
interests is reported, that injury has been due not to (he fact that 
prizes have been distributed but to the manner in which their dis- 
tribution has been effected. 

The object to be aimed at in giving prizes in schools, is to foster 
a healthy spirit of emulation among the scholars botlx in their 
studies and general department, the latter should not by any means, 
as is too often the case, be neglected. The errors to be avoided 
are, the granting of prizes by mistake either to the idle or the 
vicious, rather than the orderly and industrious, the entire and 
hopeless discouragement of the imsuccessful (too often a large ma^ 
jority), and the undue elation of the sometimes really unfortunate 
winners of the prizes. 

The following is an outline of my plan for tha accomplishm^it of 
these ends ; aud as I have had practical proof of its efficacy I can 
without hesitation, recommend it to my fellow-teachers throughout 
the province. It is chiefly an adaptation of the system used in the 
Model Schools, Toronto, to the wants of an ordinary country school. 

In the common daily registers, at roll>call, I enter in the little 
square of print each pupil's name, instead of the ordinary mark 
indicating '* present," the following : 1st. On the right hand side a 
small figure showing the number of perfect recitations by the pupil 
that day, 2nd. On the left the number of marks for misconduct, 
inoludiug whispering, disobedience, <kc, obtained during the day. 
A small L denotes lateneas. A mark for good conduct is allowed 
each pupil who receives no discredit mark during the day, but this 
is not marked in the register. Monthly reports similar to those of 
the Model School are sent to the parents. The pupils answer their 
marks readily and correctly at roll-call ; indeed, it necessary, they 
keep a very effectual check on each other lest cheating might bte 
attempted. 

Our prizes are always ordered from the Department, and an 
outlay of $10 or $12 is sufficient to obtain a very serviceable set of 
prizes, including about 60 books, and a number of picture cards, dro. 

On the arrival of the prizes, they are divided into lots correspoud- 
ing with the number of clases, that for the highest class being a 
little better than the lot for the noKt lower, and so on. llie piizes 
are then given to the separate individuals of the class, as follows : — 
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Suppose a scholar daring tlie winter six months has attended 110 
days, that he recites leasi^us 5 times a day then he can obtain 
5 X 110 or 550 credit mark8, besides those for deportment. But 
suppose his actual number of credit marks per register is 480, and 
that he has received 15 misconduct marks, and 10 marks for late- 
ness or irregularity, we make each misconduct mark cancel 3 good 
ones, so that his standing in the claps would be stated thus, 

i80 — (15 X 3) X (liO — 25) = 620, and this pnpU would ob- 
tain the first prize in his class if the number 520 was the highest 
reached by any one in the class, counted similarly. 

To those whose bad marks cancel their good OTies or nearly so, I 
give no prize, to all others prizes are awarded in the above way. 

Little ones in the first classes are encouraged by a weekly distri- 
bution of cards, ^c, according to their standing in the class, and 
with most cheering effect. I am aware that many features in the 
above may be deemed objectionable by teachers of ability and ex- 
perieuce, but rather than trespass further on your valuable space, 
let me say to such, ^' Give the plan a fair trial for at least two dis- 
tributions of prizes, and if you cannot make it work publish the 
fact for the benefit of others, but do not condemn until you have 
bad experimental evidence on which to base your judgment. 

C. S. T., Waterloo Township, C. W. 
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1. THE ACTION OF THE SUN. 
Every mechanical action on the earth's surface, every manifes- 
tation of power, organic or inorganic, vital and physical, is produced 
by the sun. His warmth keeps the sea liquid and the atmosphere 
a gas, and all the storms which agitate both are blown by the me- 
chanical force of the sun. He lifts the rivers and the glaciers up 
th^ mountains, and thus the cataract and the avalanche shoo** with 
an energy derived immediately from him. Thunder and lightning 
are also his transmuted strength. Every fire that burns and every, 
flame that glows dispenses light and heat which originally belonged 
to the sun. In these days, unhappily, the news of battle is familiar 
to us ; but eveiy shock and every charge is an application, or mia- 
application, of the mechanical force of the sun. He blows the 
trumpet, he urges the projectile, he bursts the bomb. And, re- 
member, this is not poetry, but rigid, mechanical truth. He rears, 
as I have said, the wnole vegetable world, and through it the ani- 
mal ; the lines of the field are his workmanship, the verdure of the 
meadows, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. He forms the mus- 
cle^ he urges the blood, he builds the brain. His fleetness is in the 
Uon'B foot : he springs in the panther, he soars in the eagle, he 
slides in the smUte. He builds the forest and hews it down, the 
power which raised the tree and which wields the axe, beins one 
and the same. The clover sprouts and blossoms, and the soyl^e of 
the mower swings by the same force. The sun digs the ore from 
our mines ; he rolU the iron, he rivets the plates, he boils the water, 
he draws the train. He not only grows the cotton, but he spins 
the fibre and weaves the web. There is not a hammer raised, a 
wheel turned, or a shuttle thrown^ that is not raised and turned 
and thrown by the sun. His energy is poured forth into space, but 
our world is a halting-place where his energy is conditioned. Here 
the Proteus works his spells. — **Heat eonmdered as a Mode of Mo- 
tion," by Frofe$sor TyndalL 



2. REVELATIONS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

Brush a little of the fuzz from the wing of a butterfly, and let it 
fall upon a piece of glsAs. It will be seen on the g^ass as a fine 
Isolde n dust. Slide on the glass under a jnicrosoope, and each part- 
icle of the dust will reveal itself as a perfect symmetrical feather. 

Give your arm a slight prick, so as to draw a small drop of blood, 
mix the blood with a drop of vinegar and water, and place it upon 
the glass slide under the microscope. You will discover that the red 
matter of the blood is formed of innumerable globuks or disks; 
which, though so small as to be separately invisible to the naked eye, 
appear under the microscope each larger than the letter of tiiis 
print. 

Take a drop of water from a stagnant pool or ditch, or sluggish 
brook, dipping it from among the green vegetable matter on the 
Burfaca On holding the water to the light it will look a little milky ; 
but on placing the smallest drop under the microscope, yon will find 
it swarming with hundreds of strange animals that are swimming 
in it with the greatest vivacity. These animalcules exist in such 
multitudes that any effort to conceive of their numbers bewilders 
the imagination. 

The moat invisible universe of created beings is the most wonder 
ful of all the revelations of the microscope. During the whole of a 
man's existence on the earth, while he baa beeu fighting, t amin g and 



studying the lower animals which were visible to his sight, he has 
bee*h surrounded by these other mnltitudes of the earth's inhabitants 
without any suspicion of their existence ! In endless variety of form 
and structure they are bustling through their active lives — pursuing 
their prey — defending their persons — waging their wars — prosecut- 
ing their amours — multiplying their species — and ending their car- 
eei-s ; countless hosts at each tick of the clock passing out of exist- 
ence, and making way for new hosts that are following in endless 
succession. What other field of creation may yet, by some incon- 
ceivable methods, be revealed to our knowledge? 



3. WHAT COAL WAS. 
Some incline to the opinion of a marine orgin for the plants o. 
which coal is formed, thus bringing them into natural contact with 
the fishes, and probably marine shells often foiind in the shales. 
Others insist on a terrestrial vegitation, and a third party on that of 
lagoons, or sea swamps, and bogs. The Isst few years have givei 
important arguments to those who believe in a forest, perhaps very 
near to the level of the lake or sea. We know that among theso 
giant stems of sigillaria the bu^ hum of flying insects and the merr> 
chirp of the cricket were heard, that scorpions curled their ominou . 
tails, that land shells crept slimily along, and that many kinds of rep> 
tiles either pursued their p^ey along thegniund or climbed the trees 
whose hollow trunks have formed the caskets to preserve their re- 
mains. Here, then, is a goodly population to vivify the scene which 
only a few years ago was held to be almost wanting in all but vegetable 
life ; and when we consider the accidents which have, amid the great 
decomposition of organic matter, preserved to us these remains, 
generally enclosed in ironstone nodules, we roust feel confident that 
coming years will have many an additional fact to disclose. — Frof. 
Warrinffton Smyth's Address at the BriHsh AssociatUm. 



4. THE DEPTH OF SPACE. 

In 1837, Professor Bessel, of Germany, commenced a series o 
astronomical measures for getting the exact distance of the fixed 
stars, a thing that had never been done. The instrument which he 
used in connection with a powerful telescope, in his experiments, 
was a heliometer (sun-measurer). After three years' hard labour 
he was so fortunate as to obtain a parallax, but so minute that he 
could hardly trust his reputation upon it. But after repeated trials 
and working out of the result, he was fully satisfied that he could 
give the true distance to 61 Cygni. But who can comprehend this 
immense distance ? We can only convey an idea to the mind of 
this distance, by the fact that light, which travels 12,000,000 of 
miles a minute requires not less than ten years to reach us ! Just 
let any one try to take in the idea. One hour would give 720,- 
000,000 of miles ; one year then — 8760 hours — this gives 6,307,- 
200,000,000, and this multiplied by ten, gives 63,072,000,000,000. 

This, according to Bessel, is the distance of the nearest fixed star 
to the sun ! All astronomers confirm the correctness of Professor 
Bessel's calculations. But this distance, sreat as it is, is nothing to 
be compared to the distance of the Milky Way. Sir Wm. Herschell 
says that the stars or suns that compose the Milky Way are so 
very remote that it requires light, going at the rate of 12,000,000 
of miles in a minute, 120,000 years to reach the earth. And he 
says there are stars, or rather nebul», five hundred times more 
remote ! Now make your calculations : 120,000 years reduced to 
minutes, and then multiply that sum by 12,000,000, and the pro- 
duct by 500. What an overwhelming idea ! The mind sinks under 
such a thought ; we can't realize it ; it is too vast even for compre- 
hension. David says. Psalm ciiL 19 : '' The Lord hath prepared 
his throne in the heavens, and his kingdom (or government) ruleth 
over ail." — Exe. 
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1. McGILL COLLEGE OBSERVATORY. 

The writer the other day went to visit the Observatory of Dr. 
Smallwood, at McGill College. Most of the citizens are aware of 
the exterior shape of the little stone edifice with a revolving dome, 
capable of being opened to survey the heavens, situated on a rising 
slope, to the west of the Collesre. Partial observations have been 
taken for some time. The regtdar observations have not yet b^gun ; 
but Dr. Smallwood, whose zeal in the interest of this branch of 
science is so well known, is fast getting all things ready for that 
puipoee. 

The principal room is on the first floor, and contains a small 
library of books used for the different calculations, also Barometers, 
Thennometersi Anemometer, Globes, a Telegraph Apparatus iu 
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obnnection with the Fire Alaim Telegraph — ^for the purpose of fur^ 
Dishing oorrect time to the city. 

A single touch of the key causing all the Church bells to strike at 
the hour of noon, also a Quadrant and artificial horizon. 

Transit Room. — Which is in an unfinished state, contains a Tran- 
sit Instrument, Chronometer, Star Maps all used, Nautical Almanac 
for correctiog the Chronometer to mean solar time. 

Basemerd. — In this room more particulaiy, as a]so in the general 
construction of the building. Iron has been carefully excluded, and 
is destined for magnetic obrorrations ; it contains a dip circle, the one 
used during the magnetic survey of Great Britain, a declinator and 
instruments ^or vibration, and horizontal and total force ; besides a 
small library ol books for the calculations, also a barometer, hy- 
grometer and standard thermometer. 

Ascending the stairs to the leads — a flat roof — ^here are rain-gauges, 
dry and wet ball thermometers, solar and terrestrial radiators, dros- 
ometer, evaporator, and apparatus for experiments on ozone, also a 
telescope for observing the Sun's spots — ^possessing a lafge field 
There is also a 3 in. Dolland's Achromatic Telescope on the first 
floor, the Transit Boom is finished with a revolving dome for the 
purpose of receiving an equatorial, whenever any good citizen can be 
found to furnish one ; near the entrance is a siesmometer for earth- 
quake phenomena. There is also erected a pole for the purpose of 
ascertaining the amount of electricity in the atmosphere and testing 
a new kind of conducting wire, and also a Whewell's Anemometer. 

llie Observatory is 180 feet above mean sea level. 

It is destined only for meteorological and magnetic observations, 
the only astronomical will be the transit of stars, solar spots and 
eclipses. 

The Observatory is so placed that a perfect north and south hor- 
izon is seen, the mountam not at all obstructing the view. 

We believe that important practical results will flow from these 
observations, and we have no doubt that it is of provincial importance 
to have a magnetic survev along the whole line of the St. Lawrence 
below Quebec. It would render the navigation more certain, make 
the rates of insurance lower, and be the means of saving many lives, 
for magnetic variation is the fruitful parent of disaster. We believe 
that this variation is a determinable quantity, and it would be well 
for the Province to have it at all costs determined. 

We believe that observations such as those which Dr. Smallwood 
purposes to take are now taken at Kew, Jaya^ St Petetsburgh, 
Washington, Idsbon, and Coimbra. — Montreal Tranacript, 

2. VALUABLE DONATIONS TO QUEEN'S COLLEGE. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce that Queen's University 
has received a munificent donation in the the shape of a very valu- 
able collection of plaster relief medallions of the finest works of 
ancient and modem Art. This collection has been presented by 
Donald Koss, Esq., of Montreal, through the Principal, to the li- 
brary of the University. The medallions are tastefully and system- 
atically arranged in cases of the form of imperial octavo volumes, tp 
the niunber of twenty-five, each volume being handsomely bound in 
parchment, and entitled according to the nature of its contents. 
Each case contains on an average forty of these little gems of art, so 
that the whole collection numbers about one thousand. We cannot 
enter upon any detailed description of the oontefits of this little mu- 
seum ; but a hurried inspection enables us to say that it contains 
many truthful and spirited imitations of the chefs d'oeuvres of Greek 
sculpture and Italian paintings in the gidleries and churches of Eu- 
rope. We need only specify the beautiful reliefs of the Apollo 
Belvidere in the Vatican Museum, and the Venus de Medici at 
Florence — ^the great ideals of manly and womanly beauty ; — ^the Dying 
Gladiator of the capitol so touchingly described in Childe Harolde 
— ^the Venus of Mile — the Laocoon of the Vatican. The Italian 
masters are represented by reliefs of Leonardo da Vinci's Last Sup- 
per — the Madonna di San 'Sisto and the Madonna della Seggiola of 
Raffaelle — the Beatrice Cenci of Guido — the picturesque Sybils of 
Guercino and Domenichino — and a whole host of other well-known 
paintings. There is a whole series of casts from antique gems aud 
cameos of subjects from the mythology and history of Greece ; — an- 
other illustrative of the History of Rome under the Republic and the 
Empire— another comprising portrait-medallions of the most illus- 
trious men of ancient and modem times — and yet another very ex- 
tensive one showing the historical developement of plastic art from 
the earlest Egyptian and Etruscan period to the decadence of art 
which attended the decline of the Roman Empire. The modem 
schools of Sculpture are well represented by reUefs from the most 
beautifid productions of Canova, Thorwalsden, and Gibson. Seve- 
ral of the volumes are filled with the views in basso-relievo of the 
edifices of Palladio and the other masters of the Italian Renaissances. 
These remarks may serve to indicate the nature of the collection, 
which is deserving of the most careful and critical study. The 
^pies of the cameos and gems fonn in tbemselveB a perfect copy for 



art. We see in these exquisite works the liveliest play of exuberant 
fancy in the never-ending aud ever- varied myths of classic antiquity, 
while the historian finds m the subjects which are taken from daily 
life, the most vivid and truthful delineations of the manners of the 
time. The value and importance of this collection cannot be too 
highly estimated. The student of history and of art will find in it 
an invaluable adjunct to his reading, while the artist can go to it for 
models of beauty^, the scarcety of which is the greatest drawback 
to which native art in a new country is unavoidably subject. We 
believe it is the intention of the Curators to exhibit a few specimens 
of the collection in Mr. Creighton's Book Store, which ssems now 
to be the recognized place of exhibition for all new objects of artistic 
and literary interest. The public will then have an opportunity of 
judging of its excellence and value themselves. 

We are also happy to intimate that the Library of Queen's Uni- 
versity has received another handsome donation of above sixty 
volumes from John Smith, Esq., of Montreal They comprise for 
the most part works which are well knovm, but several of the most 
valuable editions. Among tiiese we need only specify, for example, 
the works of Isaac Watis in six quartos. Sir Walter Raleigh's History 
of the World, in six library octavo volumes, and a fine copy in quarto 
of Howard's work on Prisons. 

We hope that this public notice of these liberal donations may 
suggest to others, who have it in their power, the propriety of con- 
tributing to the stores of this University Library. It is of very 
great importance that the members of the learned profeasions and 
other gentlemen iii this part of the Province, who are interested in 
literary pursuits, should have within their reach a library in which 
they may be able to consult authorities that they cannot expect to 
find in private. It is in general to these Universities that men in 
all countries look for such assistance in the study of literatore. and 
Queen's University is the only institution in this part of Canada, in 
connection with which such a library is likely to be collected. We 
believe that several of those who are interested in the welfare of the 
University are at present engaged in considering the best means for 
increasing its libAyy, and we cannot but wish them, as we think 
they deserve, the co-operation of all who have at heart the elevation 
of our academioJ instittttions and the advancement of profound 
learning. — Kingston New. 



3. THE KINGSTON OBSERVATORY 

A meeting of the Board of Visitation of the Kingston Observatory 
took place at the City Hall on Monday, the Ilth January instan^ 
for the purpose of receiving a report from the Director, the Rev. 
Professor Williamson. The Report^ which was read and adopted, 
is as follows ; — 

In my Isst report to the Board of Visitors, it was stated that a 
small transit had been ordered from Messrs. Troughton «ndSimms, 
but had not yet arrived. It i^pears from a letter since received 
from Mr. Simms, that it had been countermanded, and therefore 
had not been sent. As it was of the utmost importance that the 
instrumeut should be in the Observatory as soon as possible, fresh 
instructions were forwarded to him to transmit it with the least 
possible delay. It was accordingly received early in the last summer, 
and the purchase amounting to about £36, exclusive of freight and 
carriage, was in a short time subscribed by the iriends of the Institu- 
tion, among whom Mr. Watkins and Mr. Carruthers were conspicu- 
ous for their liberality, as they are on all occasions for the public 
benefit. 

The Transit, which is now adjusted on a solid stone pedestal, 
resting on the base designed for the support of the piers of the 
large transit circle, has been found, though small, a perfect specimen 
of English workmanship, and has proved of the greatest service in 
regulating the rate of the clock, biuce its arrival the time has been 
regularly given once a week to the City Clock-Keeper, and we 
ought not to be iuierior to any city in Canada, so far as the correct- 
ness of our local time is concerned. 

It will be remembered, however, that the Transit was ordered with 
the view not only for regulating the local time, but of determining 
the error and rate ot the clock fur the purpose of rendering the Equa- 
torial, available for scientific observations, and that it was stated, 
that in order that these might be made, the Equatorial, which is at 
present only a large and excellent telescope equatorially mounted, 
would require micrometers, illuminating apparatus, and clock-work 
to drive tile right ascension circle. For the purpose of these addi- 
tions, which will cost $280, being made to the Equatorial, itjs pro- 
posed to send the Tube early in the spring to Mr. Alvau Clarke, by 
whom the instrument was constructed. 

A sidereal clock, of the best construction, is the next addition 
which it will be necessary to make to the Observatory. 

The cover of the sht in the dome, for observations with the Equa- 
torial^ still allowB; in the wintw^ the intmof t9 b9 penetrated bjr 
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a portion of fine snow, which it is intended, as far as possible, to ex- 
clude by a small ledge of tin on each side of the shutter. 

The Beaufoy Circle which the Astronomical Society, as stated in 
the last Report, have agreed to lend to the Observatory, has 
not yet been received. The Trustees of Queen's College agreed to 
defray the expanse of the repairs which it was found to require be- 
fore its transmission to Kingston, and Messrs. Troughton and 
Simms were instructed to put it into proper working order, which 
will, no doubt, be done in the best possible manner. In consequence 
of Mr. Simms' illness, the repairs have been delayed longer than 
was expected. A letter, however, was received a few days ago from 
the Rev. Mr. Romanes, formerly one of the Professors in the Uni- 
Torsity, informing me that it is now nearly ready. 

A standard Barometer and Registering Thermometer, by Cassella, 
will be placed in the Observatory in the course of this month, and 
daily Meteorological observations made and recorded. 

I have now the pleasure of stating that the debt of the Obervatory 
for buildings, <fec. , has, by economical management of its limited 
funds, been paid off, and that the College has found itself in a posi- 
tion to make the appointment of an Assistant Observer, an appoint- 
ment contemplated from the first to be made as soon as the funds 
would allow. Mr. Dupuis, a person of great mathematical attain- 
ments and mechanical skill, has been the successful candidate. He 
win attend at the Observatory every lawful day, for the purpose of 
assisting in making and recording the requisite observations, and 
win be ready once a week at certain hours to show the building and 
instruments to visitors who shall have notes of admission from any 
member of the Board of Visitors, or any of the subscribers in the 
Institution. 

The observations Since the receipt of the Transit, though numerous 
and occupying a very considerable portion of my time, have been 
chiefly confined to perfecting: its various adjustments, as well as 
the more complete adjustment of the Squatorial, to the regulation 
of the clock and of the local time, and to preparations for establish- 
ing fixed meridian marks, one more near on the mainland, and the 
other more distant on Wolfe Island. Two public lectures in the 
City Hall, and illustrative lectures at the Observatory, have been 
given during the past year. Other two lectures at the Observatory 
will be given, one on Friday first, and the other on the following 
Friday. All which is respectfully submitted. 

Jas. Williamson, 

Directory of the Observatory. 

4. CANADIAN MINING. 

Local papers in various parts of the province have given, during 
the past year, descriptive accounts of the discovery of mineral veins, 
containing respectively copper, argentiferous galena, antimony and 
even gold. There can no longer be any doubt, that large and valu- 
able deposits of one or all of these minerals, have recently been 
brought to light, either in the vein rock or in the drift. In another 
part of this number a description is given of gold mining in Lower 
Canada, and we now propose to make a few remarks on the land 
ores and especially those which are supposed to contain silver. A 
ireneral knowledge of the distribution of argentiferous lead ores, will 
be valuaqle at the present time, as many persons who have discov- 
ered lead veins, are under the impression that they are necessarily 
ajgentiferous, and consequently possess a high valua 

Lead ores occur in both the chrystalline or fossiliferous and in the 
unchrystaUine or metamorphic rooks, those which being once fossili- 
ferous, have been altered or changed by beat or some other meta- 
morphic action. 

Lead is found in the largest quantities in those rocks which have 
not been altered or rendered chrystalline by metamorphic action. — 
The great lead-mining districts of Spain and the United States are 
in lower Silurian rocks. The celebrated galena limestone of Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and Indiana, is of the same age as the Trenton limestones 
of Canada, a formation which occupies a large portion of the western 
province, extending from Kingston to Matchedash Bay on Lake 
Huron, and bounded on the south by Lake Ontario east of Port 
Hope. The Trenton limestone is also found on the Ottawa, and it 
is near its junction with the Laurentian Gneiss, at its northern 
boundary, that lead veins have been found in various localities. The 
great lead bearing rocks of the north of England, are found in the 
mountain limestone ; a formation not represented in western -Can- 
ada. Spain, the United States, and England, furnish nearly 70 per 
cent, of the whole amount of this metal raised in the world. 

Lead is also found in metamorphic rocks, and it is well worthy of 
note, that in these older chrystalline rocks, the galena or lead ore, 
is generally argentiferous, and sometimes contains very considerable 
quantities of that metal The fossilferous or unaltered strata, are 
not so argentiferous, and do not generally contain enough of silver 
to render the search far that metd commercially profiteble, although 
where the best metalloxgic arts are employed, as in England and 



Germany, as small a quantity as seven or eight ounces to the ton. 
are profitably obtained. This is about -COS per cent As a general 
rule, the older and more chrystalline the formrtion, the larger the 
amount of silver wiU be found in the ore. So that following this 
rule, we may expect to find the lead ores from the highly cluystal- 
line rocks of Lake Superior, more argentiferous than those from the 
unchrystallized Trenton limestene. In New Hampshire, mines of 
argentiferous galena, have been lonj? worked with indifferent suc- 
cess. The ore contains from 60 te 70 ounces of silver to the ton of 
2,000 tt)s. of lead. 

It is weD worthy of note that the lead ores of the vast deposits of 
Wisconsin, are almost destitute of silver. From numerous analysis 
that have been made, they are found to yield from Jof an ounce to 
9^ ounces of silver to the ton of 2,000 n>s. of ore. The highest of 
these values would not render them profitable as a source of silver in 
this country, where machinery is expensive and labour dear. 

The lead ores of Cornwall, average about 23 ounces to the ton, 
they are contained in chrjrstelline rocks — ^those of Derbyshire yield 
only one or two ounces to the ton ; these ores are from the unchrys- 
telline rocks. 

The lead ores of Missouri yield only "OOl or '002 per cent, of sil- 
ver, or less than one ounce to the ton, even in the most argentiter- 
ous specimens. 

In 1868, the total value of the silver obtained from the lead ores 
of the United Kingdom, amounted to £142,336 sterling ; the value 
of the silver bullion imported, amounted in 1857, to £397,441. 

The following localities where lead ore is found in Canada, are 
enumerated in the Descriptive Catalogue of Canadian Minerals : (Sir 
W. E. Logan.) 

1. Gas[^ — ^Indian Cove — ^found in the Lower Heidelberg Group, 
Upper Silurian. 

2. Upton — Quebec (Shroup, Lower Silurian. 

3. Ramsay Mines — Calciferous Formation, Lower Silurian. 
4 Landsdowne — Laurentian. 

6. Bedford — Calciferous Formation, Lower Silurian. 

From the foregoing statesments it will be seen that argentiferotls 
galena, susceptible of being profitably worked, is of comparatively 
rare occurrence in those fossiliferous rocks which have not been met- 
amorphosed or rendered duystaUine, and persons cannot be toocan- 
tious in accepting stetements relative to the richness of lead ore or 
silver, until a proper analysis has been made from specimens which 
represent the general characters of the vein or metalliferous deposit. 
— voumoi of die Board of Arts and MamAifactwres for TJ, C. 



VI. %ivfitnpntjA $Miht9. 



No. 12.— SIR LOUIS H. LAFONTAINE, BART. 

One of the most remarkable men which Canada has produced has 
died in middle age ^phief Justice Lafontaine, at the age of 58, 
has suddenly been called from the duties of active life to that bourn 
whence there is nonreturn. Unlike the much-enduring and long- 
lived public men of England, and in this respect too much like the 
majority of those of America, he took but little exercise, and did 
not preserve the due balance between brain and muscular exercise. 
He was a heavy rather than a &t man, of large frame and massive 
head ; bearing, in his countenance, an appearance suggestive of 
Napolbok the Great ; while in size he was as great as possible a 
contrast to the great warrior who set the world in flames. His face 
Ikas an unerring index to that strength of will for which, in so re- 
markable a degree he was noted. 

M. Louis Hypolite Lafontaine was bom at Boucherville, Lower 
Canada, in October, 1807 being the third son of A. M. Lafontaine. 
None of the other members of the family appear to have atteined 
any celebrity ; and perhaps the talent of the family chiefly centred 
in him. Applying himself to the profession of the law, he worked 
with assiduity and success ; nor did be permit anything to distract 
his attention from his profession till he had acquired a competence. 
While he accumulated what was considered a handsome fortune, for 
a professional gentleman in Canada, he enhanced his social position 
by a marrisge with a dausrhter of M. Amable Berthelot, who long 
held a seat in the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada. 

Coming on the stage when Papineau was in the zenith of his fame 
M. Lafontaine was counted among that gentleman's followers. The 
diflerent characters and talents of the two men were ultimately to 
assign them to very different positions. A period of rivalry between 
them was to come ; and after a short and sharp sti^uggle the mastery 
was to remain undisputably with M. Lafontaine. Till the period of 
the rebellion, M. Papineau was the leader, M. Lafontaine the follow- 
er. Few prominent men of the popular party, in Lower Canada, 
escaped imprisonmeiift, at the time of the revolt. On the 4th of 
November, 1838, under a warrant issued by M. H. Edmond Barron, 
J. P., M. Lafontaine, 9wp€e^ d^etrt suspee^ was ordered to be sent 
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to jail. The same wamnt included du^rles (since Mr. Justioe) 
Mondelet, Dennis Benjamin Yiger and a number ol others more or 
leds celebi-ated. This warrant was issued at the time] ivhen it was 
known that M. Lafontaine was on the point of starting for England 
as the ageut, of the Constitutional Association of Montreal. On 
arriving on the other side of the Atlantic, he did not deom it advis- 
able to remain long in Eugland ; and accordingly passed over to 
France. He found, when in England, a powerful protector in the 
Hon. Edward Ellice ; and as no evidence had been lulduced against 
hio), he returned to Canada at pleasure. After the return of M. 
Lafontaine, the old and once popi:dar chief of tlie French Canadians, 
M. L. J. Papineau long remained under ban. This gave M. Lafon- 
taine an opportunity to lay the foundation of that leadership which 
his old chief had not the remotest chance of rivalling. In 1841, 
becoming a candidate for the representation of Terrebonne, he 
withdrew from the contest before its close, for reasons which he 
stated at great length at the time. In this withdrawal, M. La- 
fontaine says ; '^ I was influenced by a strong desire to avoid 
the shedding of blood :*' an armed band having appeared in the 
country *' collected from the remote parts of the Province — numbers 
even from Glengarry, in Upper Canada — at an expense far surpass- 
ing the entire fortune of my opponent, were it double, treble, or 
oven quadruple what I presume it to be." A few weeks beforo— 
the election was in the spring and the interview had been made in 
the winter — Lord Sydenham had, during a two hours' conversation 
which he had sought with M. Lafontaine, tried to obtain that gentle- 
man's support of his Administration. But in vain ; since there was 
but one of its acts — the appointment of Mr. Baldwin to the Solici- 
tor-Geueral8hip--of which he appoved. Lord Sydenham had offer- 
ed him the Solicitor-Generalship for Lower Canada — he had offered 
a judgeship — and both on the condition that the recipient should 
support the Administration. But he refused, '<I will," the Gov- 
ernor protested, <*havea majority." It was, we believe, after his 
defeat in Terrebonne that M. Lafontaine found a constituency in 
Upper Canada'— North York electing an eminent stranger of another 
race and speaking a different language, in preference to a resident 
noi^ntity. Rimouski afterwardH returned the compliment paid to 
M. Lafontaine by electing Mr. Baldwin. Under Sir Charles Bagot, 
M. Lafontaine first attained the influence as a member of the Ad- 
ministration, in 1843. This was the inauguration of responsible 
government, in Canada. The successor of Sir Charles Bagot, Lord 
Metcalfe conceived a prejudice against the Ministiy of which M. 
liafoiitaine was a member, also succeeded in compelling them to 
resign, oh the i^round that he h-id made appointments and offers of 
appointments without their knowledge or advice. A party contest 
of no ordinary vehemence followed, in which the name of the Gov- 
ernor General was mixed up in a way that has fortunately since be- 
come imiwssible. The election went in favor of the Governor and 
and a«rain8t his late advisors. The majority, one or two at first fin- 
ally increased to about seven ; and in this way Mr. Draper held the 
office of fist Minister till early in 1848, a new^lection having in the 
interim changed the majority lai'gely the othe^^ay, when on a mo- 
tion of non-cmifidence moved by Mr. Baldwin, and if we remember 
lightly .seconded by M. Lafontaine, the Ministry of ijord Medcalfe's 
preference fell. He had himself, in the meantime, left the Province, 
in the last stages of a temble disease, and died. Now came the 
period of M'. Lafontaine's greatest power. The majority was enor- 
mous : but itwas overweighted and inclined to fall to pieces. But 
ihis tendency wan not observable in tlie Lower Canada section. M. 
Lafontaine, at an important and in some respects critical period 
londered good service to the country. He reconciled Lower Canada 
to a union it had detested, and did much to knit together two people 
in indissoluble bonds. But he was a finality statesman, and when 
ho retired he had reached the farthest goal of progress, against the 
feudal tenure he would conseot to no movement Against the Clergy 
Reserves he would second no crusade. At this moment, full of success 
and honour, not yet having lost the confidence of his friends, he re- 
tired. Becoming Chief Justice of Lower Canada, he was created a 
i3aronot, and discharged the duties of that exalted position with 
credit and advantage. His premature death will be generally re- 
gretted by the people among whom his judicial functions were per- 
formed. — Leader, 



No. 13.— CHAS. JOSEPH CHAUSSEGItOS DE LERY, ESQ.i 

One of the Seigneurs of Bigaud Yaudiieul and other places, 
eldest son of the Honorable Charles Etienne Chaussegros de Lery, 
member of the Executive Council, and of the late Marie Josephte 
Fraser, and nephew of the late Visoount'de Lery, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral in the service of France, was born at Quebec. on the 2nd Sept. 
1800. Descended from one of the oldest families of the Province, 
whose members, both under the French rule Aid the present Gov- 
ernment, filled, with general approbation, the most important offices 
of trust in the odony ; allied ta the beet Oanadien ^^^Hf^ and bj 



the mother's side, to the most illustrious houses of Scotland^ Mr. de 
Lery nobly bore his honourable name. After having with honor and 
success, devoted the first and greatest portion of his life to the ser- 
vice of his country, in the career followed by his father before him, 
he abandoned — ^now some fifteen years since — public life to devote 
himself exclusively to the advancement and conlonization of his 
seigniory. Under hb management, and that of an able and worthy 
friend, the respected cur^ of the parish, St. Francois, now noted 
for its gold mines, progressed rapidly and soon became the most 
important parish in the county. Mr. de Lery was frequently solici- 
ted to re-enter the arena of politics, but always persistently refused ; 
he preferred to devote his leisure hours to the interests of his eenti- 
taires, who all respected him as a father, and often submitted their 
mutual petty disagreements to his arbitration. His wealth, social 
rank, knowledge, and above all, his urbanity, rendered the task to 
him an easy and an agreable one and all who came to consult him 
and lay before him their little differences, invariably returned home 
satisfied with his decisions. He could not, however, always resist 
the wish, respectfully ui^ed, of his fellow-parishoners, who twice el- 
ected him Mayor of Si Francois de la Beauce, and Prefet of the 
county, which office he filled until the hour of hisdeath.--J(mmaZ. 



No. 14.— DANIEL LEWIS, ESQ. 

Another landmark 'has been removed, another pioneer of this 
Peninsula taken from amongst us, but full of years. Col. Daniel 
Lewis, of Stoney Creek, died at his residence, on Wednesday, after 
an illness borne with great patience and fortitude. The son of a 
U. E. L., he was bom in 1790, in the Township of Grimsby, where 
his father settled after repudiating the new republic formed out of 
the original thirteen Provinces, and was the second white child bom 
in the Township. He early inculcated the principles of loyalty, 
and evinced devotion to his sovereign and country. At the breiJ^- 
ing out of the war of 1812 he entered the field with a Lieutenant's 
Commission, and served two years on the frontier with his company. 
In 1837, being a captain in the militia, he was over eight months 
engaged in assisting to suppress the rebellion. In 1860 he was 
gazetted Lieut. -Colonel of the 7th Battalion Wentworth Militia, 
which commission is now vacant by his death. He held several 
prominent positions, and was frequently urged to come forward for 
Parliamentary honors, but always declined. He was placed on the 
Commission of the Peace in 1828, and remained upon it till 1862. 
Col. Lewis was a man in every sense of the term, and no one ever 
had a larger share of public esteem. As a Canadian he had no supe- 
rior as a patriot ; he served his country faithfully when danger 
threatened, and was ever true to its interests. He lived on the farm 
where the battle of Stoney Creek was fought, and could tell many 
interesting incidents of that eventful period. — Hamilton Spectator, 



VII. ^iittlUntmi. 



"NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP." 
In the quiet nursery chambers, 

Snowy pillows yet unpressed, 
See the forms of little children. 

Kneeling white-rob«d for their lest^ 
All in quiet nursery chambers, 

While the dusky shadows creep, 
Hear the voices of the children — 

" Now I lay me down to sleep." 

In the meadow and the mountain, 

Calmly shine the winter stars. 
Bat across the glistening low lands 

Slant the moonlight's silver stars. 
In the silence and the darkness, 

Darkness growing still more deep, 
listen to tlie little children, - 

Praying God their souls to keep. 



" If we die," — so pray the children, 

And the mothers head drops low ; 
(One, from out her fold, is sleeping 

Deep beneath this winter's snow) 
'' Take our souls ;" — and past the casement 

Flits a gleam of crystal light, 
like the trailing of his garments 

WaUdng ever more in white. 

little souls that stand expectant 

Listening at the gates of life, 
Hearing, far away, the murmur 

Of the tomolt and the strife ; . 
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We vho figbt beneath those hannen, 

Meeting ranks of foemen tliere, 
Find a deeper, broader meaning 
In your simple vesper prayer. 

When your hands shall grasp this standard, 

Which, to-day, you watch from far, 
When your deeds shall shape the conflict 

In the universal war, " 
Pray to Him, the God of battles, 

Whose strong eye can never sleep, 
In the warring of temptation. 

Firm and tnie your soul* to keep. 

When the combat ends, and slowly 

Clears the smoke from out the skies, 
When, far down the purple distance, 

All the noise of battle dies, 
When the last night's solemn shadows 

Settle down on you and me. 
May the love that never faileth, 

Take our souls eternally. 



2. UNAVAILING REGRETS OF THE MOURNER. 
I saw a pale mourner bending over a tomb, and his tears fell fast 

and often. As he raised his weeping eyes to heaven, he cried, '* My 

brother, oh ! my brother !'* 

A sage passed that way and said, "For whom dost thou mourn V 
"For one," replied he, **whom I did not sufficiently love whilst 

livinKi but whose inestimable worth I feel now that I have lost him." 
*'What wouldstthou do, if he were restored to thee?" 
The mourner replied that he would not offend him by one unkind 

word, but would take every occasion to show his friendship, if he 

could come back •to his fond embrace. 

"Then waste no time in useless grief," cried the page, "but, if 

thou hast friends, go and cherish the living, lest thou shouldest have 

to mourn for thy neglect of them when they are called away from 

this world." 



souls, with its oatibedralip its palaces, its schoolo, its convents, its 
hospitals, its wharves, its wai^ouses, its marvellous tubular bridge, 
its constantly-growing commerce, its hourly increasing prosperity, 
its population of vivadous and chivalrous Frenchmen, who, some- 
how, do not hate their Enslish and Scottish fellow-subjects, but 
live iji peace and amity with them and who are assuredly not in love 
with the Yankees. But it really does make a travelling Englishmen 
'kinder mad,' as they wouldT say south of the forty-fifth parallel, 
when he has just quitted a city which, in industry, in enei^, and 
in public spirit, is certainly second to none on the European conti- 
nent; and' which, in the cleanliness of its streets, the beauty of its 
public buildings, and the tone of its society, surpasses many of them 
— ^to know that a majority of his country are under the impression 
that the Canadian towns are mere assemblages of Iqg-huts, inhabited 
by half-savage backwoodsmen in blanket-coats and moccasins, and 
that a few mischievioiis or demented persons are advocating the 
policy of giving up the Canadas altogether. Happily there is a 
gentleman in Pall-mall who has been to Canada — who has seen Que- 
bec, Toronto, and Montreal The name of that gentleman-^the 
first in our realm — is Albert Edward, Prince of Wales; and he 
knows what Canada is like, and of what great things it is capable." 



VIII. jw»0rt «rttiat S*ttf« 0l i0oliu. 



• 8. THE VALUE OF CANADA TO ENGLAND. 

We take the following from a letter written by Mr. George 
Augustus Sala, to the London Tele^raphj from Montreal : — 

"When I say that the Bank of Montreal is one of the finest ex- 
amples of Corinthian architecture to be found in the Albierican 
continent ; that the Rue Notre Daine is fnll of gay and handsome 
shops, very like those of the Rue St. Honore at Paris; that the 
Bonsecours market is an imposing; edifice in the Doric style, which 
cost two hundred and ei^thty thousand dollars ; that the Court House, 
or Palais de Justice, and the Post-office, are both vast and noble 
stmctnres, and that the city in full of cottages, and schools, and 
hospitals, the hlaie and the indifferent among my readers may per- 
haps begin to yawn, and to say that they wave heard all this soi-t of 
thing before, i respectfully submit that, to all its intents and pur- 
trymen have about as definite an idea of Montreal, of Toronto, nnd 
of Qnebec, as they have of Owyhee or of Antannarivo. Is it im- 
pertinent in me to assume that my friends at home are as ignorant 
as I was the day before yesterday ? It seems to nie that, alMiting a 
few merchants, a few engineei-s, and a few military men, it has 
hitherto been nobody's business in England to know what the Cana- 
das are like. It is not the 'thing' to go Canada. One can *do' 
Niagara withont penetrating into the British Provinces. English 
artistH don't make sketching excursions thither. The Alpine Club 
ignore it. Why does not some one start a Cataract Club ? We let 
these magnificent Provinces, with their inexhaustible productiveness 
— for asperity of climate is no sterility — their noble cities, their 
hardy and loyal population, £ro by. We pass them in silence and 
neglect. We listen approvingly while some college pedant, as bigot- 
ed as a Dominican, but without his shrewdness, as conceited as a 
Benedictine, but withont his learning, prates of the expediency of 
abandoning out Colonies.'* If we meanly and tamely surrendered 
these, the brightest jewels in the Queen's crown, can we tell into 
whose hands they would fall — what hatred and ill-will might spring 
up among those now steady and affectionate in their attachment to 
our rule, but from whom we had withdrawn our countenance and 
protection) But Canada has been voted a 'bore,' and to be ' only 
a colonial' would apply, it would seem, to a province as well as to a 
bishop. I have not the slightest desire to talk guide-book, or even 
to institute odious comparisons, by dwelling on the strength and 
solidity, the cleanliness and comeliness, the regard for authority, the 
cheery but self-respecting and respe<*t-exacting tone which prevails in 
society ; the hearty, pleasant, obliging manners of the people one 
at every moment in thia far-off city of a hundred thousand 
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^— Thb BainsH Noeih Ambiioan Auianac akd Annual Rboord fok 
TBI TBAB 1864. — Montreal: John Lovell.— We are prnud to see this 
national work of Mr. LovelPs. It is a volume that will fittingly represent 
the British North American Provinces abroad, snd will <lo mudi towards 
enabling the people of Britaio and other eouotries to form a jiister esti- 
mate of the importance and capabilities of th<»se Provinces ; and tlie pub- 
lisher, no doubt, has bad this commendable object partly in view in devo- 
ting po much space to the articles on the ** Natural Advantages of the 
Country," the ** Intercolonial Railway," the " Gold Mines,'* " Emigration," 
<bo. To the people of these Provioces, this Year Bonk ia replete with 
matters of interest in its varied subjects of information. The statislieai 
tables place a vast amount of carefully compiled facts in the hands of the 
public; to, its list of members of the Council, Legislative Assemlily, 
Judiciary, Clergj, (be Military and Volunteer Forces, Ac. Indeed, in iti 
wealth of weU-dige»ted iitformaiion, Ui<* volume cannot fail to bo indispen- 
eible to the merchant and tlie profesFioiinl man, nnd of great ntilily to all 
classes. There are many features, also, in this Almanac, which will bo 
leadily noticed, that give it its representative character. The Hi^^toiical 
nnd Topographical chnpters, the acconnt of the Hudson Bay 1 erritnry, the 
Sketch of the State and Progress of Edueation the Geographical Outlines, 
iJie Patents granted, and the Chronicle of EvhUs, all ^^.rni^h. in thi'* ad- 
mirable eompend, Ihe dcs'red information relating to V^e condition of the 
country ihat elevates the woik into a Provincial EneyelopflBdii. Thcie is 
much else in tlii^ Year Book of value .iikI interest to the people of these 
Provinoes, but we have only space to add that wc ^fpem this Aiinnnno a 
sieocfsity to them, and we trust that tht^y will accord ihe work the sup- 
port that it dcFcrvce, and enable the patriotic puh1i^hor to make it even 
more UBcful iu future years. — Brilith American Magazine 

— FisFT Lessovs in SdtNTirio AoRicui.TORB.— By J. W. Daw^n, 
F.R.S., LLO.—Monlrenl: John Lovell.— The public owe many Hianks to 
Prir.eipal Dawson and Mr. LcvcU, for thtj last addition to " LovcU's 
Series of School Books.*' vAny thing tliat help* to improve our farmers 
nnd farming is a pub'.ic bcnifiU and we hope the time will eoon be, if it be 
not already past^ wh«»n it ehall be conaiflered nccpfsary for a farmer to he 
possessed of only a very slight education. When Agi-irulture t^hall bo 
regularly a brnneh of study — something to be learned as well as Law, or 
Medicine, or any other study, we shall hope to see many more intelligent, 
cultivated farmers, the real strength of a country like ours, and fewer very 
indifferent doctors and lawyers, traders and clerks. Thanks then to Prin- 
cipal Bawrion for an effort to help in the right direction, to show that the 
Ullage of the soil may be improved by a little tillage of the brain also. 
We hope his little book may not only cause in many places two blades of 
wheat to grow where only one grew before, but also two sowers of wheat 
to grow up in many a family instead of one. The book is strictly an 
*< elementary** one, intended to be Used in schools or by individuals for 
their own private instruction, and the Principal advises it to be followed 
by some of the larger works on agriculture, when students shall have so 
mastered this ss to be able to nse them to advantage. Mr. Lovell could 
have made no more .useful addiUoo (o his'ezeeUent series of Canadian 
•chool Books.— JfoiilrifU Ch9fU9» 
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-^— Aim BsxATRKU cfw TRS CoAL Pkbiod. Bt J. W. Dawhov, LL D« 
7.11.8., MoHTRxlL : Dawsok, BR08.~^Tb]e btglily iDtermifaig etuy hj the 
aooomplitbed PrincipAl of MeGill UDirertit) ^ves tbe reralt of his die- 
ooveriet from foinl remaiiiB of aDinnalB belunging to t]i« ooaI period in 
NoTft Scotia. Most of the matter coDtained in tbe essay has already ap- 
peared in the pages of the Canadian Naturalist and Chsologisti bat we are 
eure there are none of the readers of that magaxioe bat will be pleased to 
see th^se Talnable papers collected into a separate pablieation. Photo- 
graphs of a creditable kind, taken by Mr. G. R. Prowse, add to the valae 
of the work. 



IX. MixttAi9xaA%vAtHi%ntt. 



CANADA. 

' Qi7nif*fl UifiyusiTT, Eiitostor. — At a meeting of the trostees of 

Qoeen's UniTersity on Tuesday crening. Mr. Robert Bell, who has ismpor. 
arily filled the chair raeated by Dr. Laweon, was unanimously elected to 
the Profeasorship of Chemistry and Natural History. — Kingston New, 

Thsolooical Fkllowship or Qfrnaya Collkok.-^A gentleman in 

Montreal haa, with considerable liberality, put at the disposal of the Prin- 
eipal of Queen's College the sum of £60 for the benefit of the student who 
last year gained tbe Theological Fellowship. Four Fellowships were in- 
stitotad— one in each of the foor Faculties of Arts, Medicine, Theology, 
and Law. They were intended to be mere honorary at first, but it was 
hoped that they woold be oHimately endowed, so that the holders after 
•ompleting their studies in this coantrj, might hare the meaan of trarelling 
or studying in Europe. Tbe Rer. Donald Ross, M. A., B D. is entitled to 
the munificent gift of the abore enlighted patron of higher edacation.^- 
KingwUm Nhn. 

BnxKTiLLB Skmikast. — Honor classes for the quarter ending 

Feb. Srd, 1864. 

Advanced DepartmmU.'^FWU Olaae, 

B. A. Angell, ForestTille, N. T 6 61 

Second Olaea. 



O. R. Shepard Bellcfille 6 IS 

Nellia Cowan, BelleTille .... 6 08 
Freeman Lane, Augusta 6 06 



a a Arery, Forestrille, N. T. 6 46 

M. Danby, Concord 6 89 

C. P. Eellog, Kent bridge .... 6 20 

Primary Department, 
Miss E. Fsmham, Canifton ... 6 14 | Albert Mallery, Cobourg 6 07 

There are some twelre students of the school prosecuting the Uniyersity 
course in Arts : some are in the second year, some in the first, and the 
remainder about matriculatinff. Of the yoong ladies, some six are pur- 
suing the coarse of study prescribed by the Faculty for young ladies, and 
of these three haye the course nearly completed. There are likewise 
seyeral students ui^going special preparation ibr Law Eanminations.— 
IntelUgeneer. 

PBKsBTTSBiAir F^MALS CoLLios. — ^The Canada Obseryer is agitating 

for a female college in connection with the Canada Presbyterian Church 
It says Presbyterians haye only three choices at present : 1. To leaye their 
daughters comparktively uneducated : 2. To send them at heayy expense 
to private boarding Hchool ; S. To avail themselyes of Wesleyan or Baptist 
female colleges.—- JHw^a/om Newt, 

Babriv GRAinrAE School. — We learn that the Rey. William F. 

Checkley has been appointed Head Master of the Barrie Grammar School. 
Mr. Frnndfi Checkley, whose name has already been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the School, having, we believe, found some difficulty in the way 
of a chnnge. The present appointment must give general satisfaction, as 
it will be rembered that Mr. Checkley has been for many years Master of 
tbe School, and that daring his incnmbency its repatation extended over 
thin and th^ sister provinces. His pupils hailed from all parts of Canada, 
and some of them even from New Brunswick, and as far off as the Red 
River settlement. In fnct the Barrie Grammar School, when he held it» 
was tbe best in the Province, it was a well known fact that the young men 
who studied there almost invariably obtained College or University honors 
when sought for, or passed the examinations required before studying for 
a profession in a highly creditable manner. Mr. Checkley*s reputation 
obtiioed for him the uiiRolicited appointment of Rector to the Model 
Grammar School in Tonmto, and his leaving Barrie was a matter of very 
general regret, not only to parents who had children to be educated, but 
toaD who wore intereated in the proepeiitj of the town. He' Model | 



Grammar School was dosed by the present Goyemment, and Mr. Cheek^y 
having property in Barrie, returned here to reside and by the death of Mr 
Johnson, again resumes his former duties.— ilTorfAem Adeanee. 

Pkboott School. — ^The pupils of the senior division of the Prsa- 

oott Common School presented their teacher, Mr. Byrne, on the ooassion 
of his leaving the sehool, for a new sphere of labor, as editor and publiaher 
of tbe PreacoU TeUgraph^ with an Address, and a copy of the " Encyclo- 
pedia Americana." 

School Lajtos or Caitada. — From the last report of tbe Com- 
missioner of Crown Lands we learn that the receipts from Grammar 
School Lands were, altogether. |7,88T ; and from Common Sehool lands, 
$128,890. In each of theae eaaes the receipts were below those of the 
previous year. 

— ^ Moaaci Collboi, Quebec, has beeooie afiUiated with McGill Uni- 
versity of MontreaL 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

HoNonas at Cambbioos.— It appears that 104 geoUeman took hon- 
ours at Cambridge this year, of whom 4S were wranglera. In 1858 the 
number was 100, and there were 88 wranglers ; in 1862 the number was 
85, aiid there were 82 wranglers ; in 1861 the number was 98, and there 
were 84 wranglers; and in 1860 the number was 121, and there were 88 
wranglers. On the restrictions aa to the classical tripos being removed, in 
1861, the mathematical honour-list perceptibly 'diminished in benoura* 
Trinity College, this year, in addition to the senior, second, and fourth 
wrsnglera, claims 18 other wrangler^; seven representatives of this great 
college are among the first twelve wranglers. 

A Last oh EoacATiON — Lady Pigot made a speech on edueatioo 

at a public meeting in Cowlinge, England, a short time since. Her lady- 
ship spoke at considerable length with mudi aeal and energy, and was 
loudly applauded. 

8piraoaoR*s Collms. — ^Tbis ia one of the rAnarkable institviljoiia of 

the day. In 1866, feeling that none of the colleges were adapted to men 
utterly without education, and that meet of them gave more prominence to 
scholarship than to fitness for the pnlpit, Mr. Spmgvon engaged the aerrioas 
of Rev. George Rogera, of Camberwei;, as a tutor by whom a few pious 
students might be prepared for the ministry, in a way oonsistant with hia 
view of the needs of the churdiea. The coUege began in the house of the 
tutor, with one pupil. In 1861, there were sizteeQ students to remove to 
the new elaas-rooms of the Metropolitan Tabeniacle, and now there are 
there sixty-six young men, reeeiviog not only education, but board, books, 
and in some cases dothfaig, free of expense. There are also one hundred, 
and eighty-two young men reoeiving^ from properly qualified tutors, a bual- 
and classical education on week-day evenings. And all this work has been 
done for seven years with no expense whatever for collecting agenciea, the 
high spiritnal tone t>f the institution being sustained through pmysr and 
faith in God. At first the money expended waa mostly from Mr. Spargeoo's 
private purse, but as the work enlarged, this became insufiieient. — Ha then 
with prayers and tears eommnnicated to his people the needy condition of 
the institntion, and the Lord sent help. Contributions came in, not only 
from his own people, but ikom strangers and the good work^waa not suff- , 
ered to fail or fiilter. Now the annual expenditnre ia £8000, and still larg- 
er accomodations are needed- Many pious students are begging admisdom 
churches are importuning for pastors from thence, and a wide field of 
labor is opening before them. The number of pastors sent out from the 
institution already is thirty-ei§^t, and marked success has attended their 
labors in England, Ireland. Scotland, Newfoundland, and Aostrelia. One 
within one year had baptised seventy-six persons; and received in all one 
hundred and twenty-seven to the membership of his church. Another in 
three years had baptised one hundred and seventy-seven; snother^in two 
years and a half one hundred and ten, eighty of whom had found Christ 
under his preaching. And these are but a few of the results of this blessed 
work. — London Morning Star, 
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EBCENT EDUCATIONAL SPEECHES IN ENGLAND. 

YU. — ^MOST BEY. DB. THOMPSON, ABCHBISHOP OF TOBK. 

At a late distribution of prizes, and certificates awarded to 
students at the Oxford, Cambridge and Durham TTniYersity, 
middle daas examination, and those of the Society of Arts, of 
the West Etding of Yorkshire, held in Leeds, His G-race the 
Archbishop of York deliYered an address, from which we make 
the foBowing extract s : — 

THB ADTAirTAeSB OV CO m»JTIH V J BZAMIVATZ0V9. 

A great deal has been said on the subject of competitiYe ex- 
aminations. Some people haYe a kind of fear of examinations. 
That fear, I confess, I cannot share -, for it seems to me a 
thing most obvious that when a person has been teaching and 
another taught, both should have their teaching and their re- 
ception of knowledge fairlj tested bj some third person com- 
petent to form an opinion between the two. Is there anything 
unfair in that towards the educator ? Not at all. Now, put 
the strongest case. At the first examination at Oxford several 
schools sent up boys for competition, and every toy was re- 
jected; and rejected from a want of knowledge of the most 
elementary subjects— -a knowledge of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the rudiments of geography. Was it wrong as re- 
gards the interest of the educator to expose thoroughly the 
mistaken track' which he was following ? On the contrary 
nothing could be kinder. Now, as regards the pupils, I am 
sure that the pupil, and* eveiy one interested in the pupil, 
ought to encourage institutions of this kind to the very utmost. 
Miete jji tto f jw t | ar toiily^any ptteift»' ocmipet^ to judge 



of himself whether the education his son is receiving is a real 
education or a mockery of it ; and in that respect even now 
there is a great deal to learn, for I find recorded, even tiiis year 
that out of 100 candidates no less than 40 failed to obtain the 
certificates which they sought— 40 per cent, of failures. Surely 
this shows distinctly that teachers and pupils have not brought 
themselves yet into harmony with the examination, not yet 
learnt what is required of them, and the consequence is th^t 
instead of 5 or 10 per cent, of failures, arising from accident, 
nervousness and misealculations, we have the enormous num* 
ber of nearly one-half. So much for the failures ; now for the 
successes. It is a good thing for the pupil, surely, if he has 
great merit, that that merit should be found out. I have my- 
self seen, as head of a College in Oxford, men come to the 
University to be matriculated there, and they have told me that 
their reason for coming there was that they had obtained a first 
class in the local examinations ; and so their friends told them 
it was worth their while to train for a learned profession, and 
their course of life had been changed accordingly. That is 
what examinations do for us. They tell us what we are. 

WSAT A SCHOOL SXAMJVAXIOir BSALLT DOBS VOB Vl. 

There is no magic about an examinatbn. There is nothing 
on the one hand to be feared, and on the other there is no great 
change to be hoped for from the examination ; but by an ex- 
amination we do exactly what a merchant or tradesman does 
when he adds up his books and ascertains exactly how the mat- 
ter stands ; and so, my friends, I rejoice to think that this in- 
stitution, and all similar institutions in the country, are put- 
ting to flight a great deal of well meant quackery in the way 
of education, and are enabling parents and pupils to know 
whether they are receiving just that commodity which they 
hope to receive when they send a son to school to be educated. 
Every teacher who is worth anything, every master who has a 
school well educated, delights to be inspected. The highest 
schools in the country court inspectbn, send to Oxford and 
Cambridge for examiners, and have their classes one by one 
before them, and then it is seen whether they are going on 
well, and they are not afraid of criticism ; and surely every 
parent is deeply concerned that there should be a fair syston 
of inspection throughout the country, and that they may know 
exactly what that which goes under the name of <' education ** 
really is. The Grammar School takes pains to get inspected, 
independent of the testing that is constantly going on,-— 
natiiely, the testing of the youths they send up to the Uuiver- 
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ntiai ; and the lowest National Schools are inspected hy a perfect 
oiganixation ; and we onght to take care that every school in the 
eomitry is similarly inspected. 

TBM AWAJOnrSD LOTS OV KSOWLMDOS AIT nr CSS T I f S TO ZDUOATIOV. 

I know there are many — ^who are labouring to cultivate them- 
selves try the mesns of the examinations of the Society of Arts and 
other similar methoda I cannot help saying a word or two to those 
persons who are so striving to improve the little leisure they have, 
and to make profit of it by the increase of their knowledge. I am 
qnite sore that if I were to appeal now to the self-interest of sach 
pefsons, they vonkl tell me honestly that it is not mere self-interest 
tfiat makes them spend their scanty leisure over booloi, and their 
scanty funds upon the purchase of books. It is something far bet- 
ter. It is not the wish for an increase of salary or fixture x>artner- 
ship. If I conld question such persons they would tell me : — We 
love knowledge because we love it, aiid. if we think further why we 
love it, we love it on the same ground that we love strength, or 
grace, or beauty ; we love it as a gift of the Almighty ; we love it 
because we know it is our duty to cultivate everything that is given 
to us ; we love it because we see its intrinsic dignity and worth, and 
thus honour it without any reference to self-interest at alL'' I 
would say to those persons in the first place— << Don't suppose that 
we who have got our Greek and Latin on board have any monopoly 
of real knowledge." There ia no doubt in the regidar education 
many of us haive received a great advantage ; but t^ I know, and 
I do not exaggerate, and I speak from papers that have passed un- 
der my own eye, and I say again that the papers in divinity which 
I have read from boys of 16, 17, and 18 would have done CTedit to 
any undergraduate of the University who had spent his whole tune 
in the most careful education. I have also examined papers in logic, 
a subject that I paid acm» litUe attention to, and not a few of them 
were remarkably good, some well expressed, the subject thoroughly 
weU read and martered, and, having seen a good deal of Univenity 
logic, I am enabled to say that those papers would have done credit 
to any Univendtv exa min ation, even to the most promising candi- 
dates there. Tske courage, therefore, and, depend upon it, that 
there is no barrier thai you maynot overcome, and that you have 
within you the power and means of cultivation in several most im- 
portant branohea of study. 

lMTOBTA¥Ca 09 STTXa IB SnULXXXO ASS wxiTise. 

Now-«rdays I am afraid we pay veiy little attention to style. It is 
SO with our pvhUc speakers ; it ia ao ever3rwhere. Our habits are 
habits of business, and we think that if we get our meaning expreased 
anyhow that is all we need care for. Now, no doubt in this respect 
tile regular education of a public school, of a Univenity, may have 
some advantage. No doubt the study of models of style occupies 
a great portion of our time at school and College, and so I would 
ai^ all of you to remember that there ia a great deal more in style 
than the mere matter of fancy or taste. It is the means of commu- 
nication between one man and another. If it is only in the writing 
of a clear and lucid letter, if only in making a dear statement ata 
local meeting, or the like, still, it ia well worth the trouble which 
must be given to acquire it. It is the habit of putting one's thoughts 
into a dear, phun, and perspicuous form. Now, observe all the 

Seat books we prise and keep upon our shelves are remarkable for 
ving each its own marked style. You may depend upon it that 
it is not so much by the matter that the book keeps its hold upon 
the public mind as by the form in which the matter is presented - 
and so I advise you that, instead of thinking only of the facts you 
have to aoauire of the science you wish to know, to think a cood 
deal sIm of that language which is the means of interoommumon, 
and to take care that the language in which you dress your thoughts 
or speak to your friends, or put your thoughts on paper, that that 
language is always good and suitable to the subject 

surasnoiAi. ksowlbdos ti. AoamasD Asn AssnnLATBD kvowi.xi>gb. 

It is a characteristic of this day that we are all pretty well in- 
formed about a great many subjects. The morning paper somehow 
puts us all upon a level, and I am afraid that some of us are content 
to hawk about the morning paper for the rest of the day. But it is 
an old mistake to suppose that once we have gone over this know- 
ledge with our eye and remember a good deal of it, it is our know- 
ledge. No knowledge is ours until we have digested and assimil& 
ted it and made it part and parcel of ourselves, and there is no more 
oertain way of dwarfing the mind than taking at second hand all 
opinions and thoughts and being content with them ; and, however 
good the piide, the case is not the least altered. There is no culti- 
vation in it You remember the controversy about Bacon, in which 
Lord liaoaulay expressed an mnnion that it was possible the engine- 
driver knew more thsn Lord Bacon, because he knew more about 
the steam-engine than Lord Bacon. I do not think that was meant 



in a sense adverse to the reputation of Lord Bacon, but poanbty to 
some of Lord Bacon's facts, gathered judidoualy in the course of 
time ; yet the mode of scholarship Bacon has gone through was 
worth accumulating apart from the facts. To have the genius, mind, 
and knowledge of Bacon was perhans a better thing than to have 
the facts about the steam-engme. Kow, in order to avoid that su- 
perficiality of mind let us, besides our general acquaintance with 
several subjects, have our one subject on which we concentrate our 
minds, and to which we give a great deal of study. Do not be con- 
tent with being merely well infocmed, but let ns try to digest in- 
formation ; 93ad. how call we do iluit better than by smog on these 
particular points, ** I wffl try to tead and examine alnacM* all that 
nas been said, and then form my own concludon, and exeioise my 
free, unbiaaed, independent judgment 7 " You will find that a great 
remedy against what I consider the princqMd intellectual danger of 
this time. 

- TBS rav A TEttT OF THS KXOWIADGS WKIOB WS XAVS AOQVISXn. 



The very best maeter of thinking is tin pen. ''Writing," saya 
Cicero somewhere, "is the best master of public speaking," by 
which he meant, of course, that when we come to write our thoughts 
down, and write them down again and again, we get accustomed to 
clothe them in the proper dress, and we take ears that the dreas is 
all trimmed, sucdnct, and in order, and so when we get upon our 
legs to speak we find that the speech flows easy. Anouer great man 
of a different stamp entirely — it was Priestley — says, " Wl^ I want 
to know a subject I write a book upon it" That seems rather to 
invert the natural order, but it is not sa What he meant was that 
" Whereas, when I am a mere reader, a very loose and superficial 
acquaintance with a subject serves my turn, and enables me to talk 
about it at dinner table, and to form an opinion on what I read 
about it ; but when I come to write my thoughts down that empty, 
superficial treatment will not do, and I am compelled to explore 
every hole and comer of it, and I come to know the thing thoroughly 
instead of half knowing it" So I advise students to keep their pens , 
in their hands. I do not say that you are to write a book — ^perhaps 
that would be rather overwhdminff-— but I say to write an essay, or 
answer well a question, or write a littie tract — ^if it is afterwards put 
into the fire even — ^is a good mode of self-education, and secures 
that our knowledge shall be thoroughly aoouired. It is a kind of 
examination and inspection of one's self when the examiner from 
Oxford is not thera 

TBira KsowLiDes ai av svueHTuraB An> ruamsa. 

I am convinced that knowledge need not be feared. I am con- 
vinced, speaking as a minister of religion, that it is better for me to 
deal with the man who is educated — I speak not now of religious 
education only — ^it is better for me to speak to the cultivated than 
to the imoultivated man. I am afraid that those dreams of Arcadian 
simpUdty— that the notion that the country with ignorance is very 
pure, and the town with its aooomplishmentB and acuteness is very 
demoralized — ^1 am afraid on inspection those visions of simplicity 
vanish away, and I am afraid it would be found that vice prevails 
in those remoter and less enlightened r^ons which in the town are 
never heard of at alL I am, therefore, not afraid of knowledge. I 
know, my friends, what kind of knowledge is best, but I sympathise 
thoroughly with all those who wish to know the mind that God has 
given l^em, to know the world that God has created, to know the 
various tongues in which other men express themsdves. All that 
need not be good, but at all events it may become the great instru- 
ment of good ; and I, speaking for myself, would rather deal witii 
the man of cultivation than with the man who had received no in- 
struction at all, because at least with the one I can find the way into 
his mind, and wrestle with him on very fair terms ; but as to the 
man who has not education, the difficulty is to find words to talk 
with hiin at all. And so I sympathize deeply with those who are 
trying their best to cultivate the facxdties which Almighty God has 
given them. I find in the pages of the Old Testament that wiadom 
and knowledge are always spcuLcn of as Divine gifts — as something 
worthy of honour — and I do not find anything to the contrary in 
tiie New Tellament In the New Testament there are certainly 
some cautions against knowledge, but it was Pagan knowledge then 
sullied with all sorts of impurity ; and the Pharisaic knowledge 
hardened against the Lord and against truth. That kind of know- 
ledge is condemned in the New Testament because it was not worthy 
of the name. It was only half knowledge. But the spread of the 
Gospd used the labours of St. Paul, and he was a man who had 
received the best education his times could afford. It is no out- 
standing exception that the Gospd has had for its instruments a St. 
Clirysostom or a St. Augustine — ^that the Reformation found a 
Melancthon ready to its band-— or that in this country there was 
a Bishop Butier found prepared to an:ue against the scepticd philo- 
sophy idiich prevailed m hia tim*. Xa^mMWiftataaBoeptkiDi^ 
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but that men are ruied up hy the Almighty to be mstmmeiits in 
his hands : and if so, knowledp^ is of some use — ^knowledge can be 
made the instrument of the highest good to man. But the true 
knowledge is that which does not p& up — ^the true knowledge is 
that which, when it looks upon the world around it, sees the very 
littleness of all its own efforte, and the impossibility of coTering the 
wide field before it. Does that leave any room for pride and self- 
oonoeit? To the man who has acquired a little knowledge, and 
become Tain and conceited, I woxdd administer the homoeopathic 
tieatment of a little knowledge more. And why ? Because, in fact, 
no man can really look upon the field of knowledge witiiout percei- 
ving how infinitely vast it is ; and when we see it is no longer pos- 
sible for even the greatest among us to become a kind of walking 
encyolopsadia, or to be even as erAAt. in. minH as a, B«uuu ui- n ijoio- 
nita — inien we se« ibat science is so explored and ramified that we 
must be content with only a little, and that possibly only one sci- 
mioe is too much for one man's life to master, then I think we are 
very near this further lesson. If knowledge caonot all be conquered 
what is there we can thoroughly conquer and subdue f Can we not 
turn within ourselves, and say that, although I find, after all I am 
but as the child which picks up shells on the shores of the great and 
unfathomable sea, still I may take a leason from that, and say that 
the object of learning is not that I should conquer everything, be- 
cause that cannot be, but it is that I may do my duty here as a unit 
in the great population which Gk>d has poured over the world ; that 
if my Imowledge cannot be perfect, the sense of duty with which I 
am penetrated, and the aense of love towards my kind which fills 
me, may at least be perfect and complete, for these are mine to cul- 
tivate. 



S. RECENT EDUCATIONAL SPEECHES IN CANADA 
{Fimrtk JUrim, mmUmudftvm page tft)- 
Vn. — ^KKV. JOHK ALEXAKDEll, OJP MOITTRBAL. 

From a lecture delivered by Mr. Alexander before the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Montreal, we make the following 
SKtracts • 

CHS noncsm ov svoosis nr uvs. ^ 

TIte subject of the lecture was practical in its character and bear- 
ing, to the young. life was before them ; the race was to be run, 
-^the battle to be fought ; and its course would be according as it 
was regulated by attention, prudence, and wisdom. None should 
expect to get t^ugh life easily. All must struggle with compet- 
itors, or remain at the foot of the ladder ; for it was only through 
many trials tiiat tiie crown of successful life was won. Their motto 
should be "diligent in business," as well as '' fervent in spirit " ; 
for nothing but persevering labor could bring success in life. And, 
first, how miffht they be most successful in Sfe ? Each case had its 
own peculiarity, but the primary necessity in aU was that the indi- 
vidual should have a natural adaptation, and a liking for the pro- 
fession in which it was sought to place him. The neglect of atten- 
tion to this had been the ruin of uiousands of youths, who, without 
a steady purpose, had floundered through life abortively, who, had 
their wishes and tastes been consulted, would have pursued a suc- 
cessful career of usefulness and honor. The natund bent of the 
youth should be observed and obeyed, for there was ss much a call 
to the secular pursuits of life, as there was to the ministry. The 
^ory of Grod and the welfare of man should be consulted in the 
choice of a profession, for none lived to themselves, but if a man 
said he had a call to the ministry, yet was not gifted with the power 
of utterance, he must be mistaken ; he was not meant for the min- 
istry, but would most likely make an excellent tradesman. So it 
would be a mistake to suppose he was fit for a physician whilst he 
fainted at the sight of blood, or for a blacksmith, if his arm was 
void of sinew, or for the head of a mercantile establishment, if he 
lacked energy, judgment and firmness. It was useless, nay culpa- 
ble in parents to force a profession upon a boy. Manv a youth who 
had been a dullard in the profession mto which he luftd been pushed, 
had shone bright with talent when, leaving i^, he had attained his 
proper sphere. The celebrated Dr. William Carey would have made 
a poor cobbler, the trade to which he was put, for he neter had his 
heart in mending shoes and boots, yet he subsequently became one 
of the most renowned Oriental scholars. 

■XXST ASD SaCOSD BLBICSSTS OV SVCCBSS nr^LiTi. 

F<« a man to be successful in his profession required the whole of 
his attention. The merchant who felt within him strong scientific 
leanings or literary aspirations would not succeed, and the physician 
who had a predilection for stock-jobbing would have his mind dis- 
turbed, and his attention distracted from his patients by the fluctu- 
ations in the money market. The rule was that a young man's 
interest, should be thoroughly absorbed in his business or j^rofes- 
jrioo, though always iq ioboiduiAtloii io the yet higher oImhui of 



religion. The next element necessarr to a successful career, waa^ 
Character. Talents were dangerous enaowments, wlien unassociatea 
with character. Above all men, the business man i^ould have an 
unsullied reputation, apd character was based upon principle, which 
was itself founded on truth revealed in the word of GkxL Hence, 
the man of principle, believing a certain course of conduct to be 
right, pursued it. because it was right, not because honesty was the 
best policy, for honesty did not always seem to be the b^ policy. 
The question with him, was, what was his duty ? and having ascer- 
tained, he followed it in all faith. Character alone woidd command 
the confidence of those whose confidence it would be necessary to 
secure. With it, if a merchant or tradesman had fall en into straits, 

his cJbditors, if i«««rm»UA n^Ma, wmnl/1 isA « . g ■ t «<u aasiBv, ana set 

ki«a ou ms feet ; it would serve him, when the ohariatanry and 
humbug of professing to be making fearful sacrifices, and selling at 
fifty per cent below prime cost would fail him in lus need. But tha 
true measure of success was not in the value of wealth secured, but 
in the amount of good done ; neither was character mental in its 
nature, but moral As an illustration of this, let them contrast the 
reputation of Samuel. Budget, the merchant of Bristol, with Bar- 
num's. Both^ were men of amazing energy, both had, at times in 
their career, risen, phoanix-like, from the ashes of a calamity which 
would have paralysed and overwhelmed most men with despair. 
But Budgett was a man of sterling principle, of sternest truth, and 
highest honour, to conduct the largest and noblest mercantile trans- 
actions, whilst Bamum never could have succeeded except ss a' 
showman. His character was destitute of moral principle, which he 
had himself shown in his Autobiography. The one man's life was 
a failure, thouffh he should yet die as rich as Crcesus, the other was 
a success, and its owner, worthy of all honorable remembrance. 
Let young men alsoUook to the influences to which they were ex- 
posed. Recreations they must have, then let them be seriously and 
prayerfully selected. Let their reading be of a solid and improving 
character, and their recreations be of a nature to improve the phy« 
sical constitution, and give salutary excitement to the mind ; let 
them avoid the ball-room, the theatre, tlie tavern ; let them be 
careful how they acquired habits, for habits formed character. 



THiBD urn romiTH BLmonrTS ov suoobss im L&ra. 

The third element of success in life was capital Capital would 
always have the advantage over credit. The tradesman or Inerchant 
should regulate the amount and nature of his transactions, by the 
capital at his command. It was a perilous thing for a yomig man 
to venture on credit. He should annually lay l]y a little from his 
profits to increase his stock of available capital, not be tempted into 
speculation, but consolidate, rather than extend, his business. No 
greater folly could be in young tradesmen than the spending of 
their capital on the outward show of their establishments ; this 
should be left to old established and rich firms. Labor, skill, enter* 
prise, time, and talent were of yet more value than capital, thej 
were the true 'and abiding store ; but the object of the young 
tradesman should, nevertheless, always be to increase the amount of 
his iec/inicaZ capital —Toung men whilst in the service of others, 
should save, and lay by in savings banks^ and those who are in busi* 
hess should practise economy, and never spend a farthing unneces- 
sarily. But their success would not depend entirely upon- them- 
selves, but with another also, for every young man should marry- 
as soon as his eircumstanoes warranted such a step. Not to do so 
was bad policy, and worse philosophy. He would recommmid 
young men, in due time, to practise the rule which says, twice one 
IS one, but let frugality and economy, and a disposition to accom- 
modate themselves to circumstances, be amongst their requirements 
for a wife ; indeed a good, genial, and eoonbmical wife would 
gz«atiy aid in getting capital, in fact she would be capital herself. 

The fourth element in success was enterprise, since in whatever 
profession a young man entered, he would find the road crowded 
with eager competitors. Every profession was an arena inlwhich 
some must fsJl and come to ^ef . It was no doubt true^ that every 
TWAJi who rises in a profession must tread in a path ^^et with the 
tears and blood of his fellows. This wss the case with the soldier, 
the physician and the lawer, but much more was it so in the sphers 
of mercantile aflbirs. *' The mart you have, the lesa ^ gets," wwl 
no doubt, the true philosophy of tirade. Competition was a sound 
principle, but often csnied out in a wrong manner, to the oontra- 
vention of the moral law. But when difficult and doubtful cases 
presented themselves, conscience should be allowed to answer, where 
reason could not speak. Let them beware, too, not to seek to 
advance their business by insinuations against their fellow-business 
men, for the driving of a rival from the field in this manner would 
not fail to call down punishment. The enterprising man had de- 
finiteness of sim, and avoided diffuseness ; enterprise meant perse- 
verance, and the use of aU legitimate means, such as advertismg to 
keep abusincss before the public eye. Above all, having chosen « 
proMdoUy sMdk to it. Thoroughneti| pomptitude^ and punotuaUtyi 
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were alBO elemeots in all laooMsfnl enterpiiMB. But the main 
motive in busineea should not be either the gratification of commer- 
cial pride, or the* mere making of monev, but for the power to do 
good, an<L the acquisition of a name that would redound to the 
fflory of Ood, Let those who attained to wealth, prove i^emselyes 
mthf ul stewards of the mammon of unrighteousness. Let tiiem 
aid charitable institutions, and especially the church of Christ, 
when putting forth efforts for the spread of the gospeL Let them 
enlarge their contribution as their means increased, and to coun- 
teract the danger arising from the earnest prosecution of business, 
let them eim;age in some system of benevolence, and by so doing, 
business would oecome a pnotical field for the cultiyation of Chris- 
tian graces. 
■^— — — — ^— 



IL ^airery m (l^tfttafitftt in etUtv <(ianvttit». 

L THB EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IJI GEBMANY, AND 
ITS ADVANTAGES.* 

MI GAJniXS B080AWXR IBJK>!r80K, F.B.S. 

By the method of education pursued in Germany, the pupils, 
besides receiving instruction, are stimulated by emulation into a 
system of good conduct and strict moral observancea The general 
object of education is, that all persons should have the opportunity 
of gaining, and be encouraged to seek, such instruction as will en- 
able them to become usef^ members of all communities, and to 
adapt themselves, b^ their education and by the developement of 
their talents, to i^eir after-pursuits in life. 

It is proved by experience that children, when good encourage- 
ment and opportunity is afforded them, are found to possess un- 
known talents of great utility to the commonwealth, although their 
commencment has been the most unpromising. I could quote 
numerous instances of this fact ; but I will merely state, that it 
depends greatly on their early associations as a groimdwork for their 
future advancement. I do not mean to 'say that cases have not 
occurred where peisons, without such advantages, have made them- 
selves notable by their talents and their discoveries ; but I mean to 
say, that if such persons had received at first a good << elementary 
education^ " and afterwards followed it up from class to dass, as 
far as their time and oocupation would permit, that instruction so 
gained would deddedly have raised them much higher, and with 
greater ease and security, than their talents alone, without such in- 
struction, oould have procured them. 

The German rule of forced public examinations has great advan- 
tages. If the pupils at these examinations get a good certificate, 
they are certain of being employed either by the state or the town, 
or that certificate will greatly facilitate any other private employ- 
ment. This is not the on^ good result of a public examination ; it 
abo enables the parents to find out what pursuits are best adapted 
to their children's talents ; as most children have latent talents, 
little known 4ven to themselves, which reqtu^e study and example 
to develop. Public e x amina tions also avoid, in a great measure, 
^voritiflm, which is the bane of aU moral advancement. In Prussia, 
and in some other states in (Germany, no peisons can be appointed to 
any state offices, and in some places to any employment as appren- 
tice» or to any trade^ without passing a well-defined examination, 
to show their fitness to enter such employment. Each examination 
Is made indifferent gradations, according to tiie education necessary 
for their various pnzaaits. These examinations wei« introduced by 
Herman Franke, in Halle, in the year 1696. 

Money prises are also given in many states. In 1853 Munich 

gave altogether twenl^-nine prixes, varying from 120 guldens. The 
rst prLfee was awarded to a postilbn's son, a mechanic sixteen years 
of age. Owing to the dbeapnesa of the eonntiy, this sum has en- 
abled him, with the aid of the town, to settle in business. The 
second prise to a watchmaker's apprentice ; and the third to a type- 



It is by this liberality on the part of government that parents are 
eneonraged to let their children remain at school ; for if they leave 
before an examination, they cannot reap any of these benefits. And 
the '* principle " that is moat detrimental to the progress of educa- 
tion in England is, that the parents take their children too early 
from school, but which could be^ in a great measure, remedied by 
libwal encomragement froaa government who would themselves reap 
the benefit of it. 

The system of education in Gtermany is a progressive one, and in 
moat places the pupils cannot enter into a higher dass or school 
without passing an examination of their qualifications on leaving a 
loweo class or school 
— ■■ I " ^1 ■ ■ I ■ ■ ..1. .1 . .., 

• Bztrafited firan Etmyt ypcn Edmaaional 9vbjict$^ edited by Alfred 



A Latin or Greek eduation is only employed by those students 
Altering into higher professions, as surgeons, chemists, dsc, not 
tradesmen and artisans ; but it is considered necessary that thsj 
should possess a sound knowledge of mathematics, physics, and mi^ 
Panics in their lower branches. It has been said in England, that, 
without that system of education, the English workmen bring their 
work to greater perfection than the Germans ; but this is not the 
fad The English mechanic works rapidly only at the occupation 
he is trained to, and does that effectually ; but he is, from defidanl 
education, incapable of working any new branch of his busineaa ; 
and high-class labour is scarcer in England than elsewhere ; wheieaa 
a German, who understands the principle of mechanics and phyiacs^ 
can set to work to produce any instrument or machine the principle 
of which he can understand. This is found to be the case partie- 

Ulai.ljr \jy pLUutK/pluoal mgfawwi^nt-niakerS. 

The Prussians were the first in Germany to nnd out the no e e s uH y 
of a national education to the poorer classes, not only for their own 
good, but for the good of the state. We see in Mrs. Austin's Qtr* 
mcufiy that the leaders of that movement were Wm. von Humboldt, 
Schleiermacher, Niebuhr. and Count Dohna, and the new system of 
education was commenced when the countiy was in a most dq^lcraUa 
condition, viz. in 1808, just after the trea^ of Tilsit. It was much 
a year, says Mrs. Austin, that gave birth to the system of national 
education which has since obtained so much notice and admiration. 
Pestalosri's method was introduced, and a pupil of his engaged to 
teach at Berlin ; and, although the country was in a state of poverty 
the Government gave 160,000 thalers for educational purposes. The 
King also presented to the university the palace of Prince Henry. 
'' It was the highest example,^' says Fitch, <<of a practical reapc^t 
for science ever afforded by a state ; for the measure was entered 
upon during a period of the direst oppression, and under the great- 
est financisJ difficulties. It was not a matter of display that was 
sought for, but an instrument to give new health and vigour to the 
nation." 

In all lands you find, from the earliest period of civilization, that 
those states wherein education has been made the standard of aU 
advancement in worldly pursuits have raised themselves to the 
greatest pre-eminence. 

The greatest increase of pupils in all the industrial schools in Ger^ 
many is worthy of notice, showing that the people begin to see the 
practical necessity of industrial education to enable them to keep 
pace with ilie rapid strides that science and manufacture are now 
making in all parte of the globe, and that the country that does not 
encourage this system of solid education for their youths must loose 
caste both morally and financially. 

Industrial education has been much neglected in England, and it 
is very rare to find artisans well instructed in the lower branches 
of mathematics, physics, and mechanics ; whereas in Germany it is 
very uncommon to find any who are not well instructed in all these 
branches of knowledge. I know &om experience that many old 
hands in the English fectories know nothing of the rationiJe of 
their business, and fancy, through want of education, that their 
work cannot be suriiassed. Their labour is all chance, and they 
always follow up the same routine without any likelihood of im- 
provement, the why and the wherefore being never thought about. 
The Exhibition of 1851 has done much good in undermining thia 
state of ignorant prejudice, as it has opened the eyes of many fore- 
men and workmen who were before that bigoted to their own opin- 
ions. The establishment essential for this country, and which 
wotdd be highly popular, would be a large industrial school ia 
London, copied from the polytechnic schools of Viennai Hanover, 
Dresden, the (Gewerbe) Industrial Schools of Berlin, Carlsrufaa, kc, 
the best plan being taken from each of them, with branch sohoola 
belonging to it in all parts of the country, as in Prussia. 

In some towns in Germany they have large gardens, in whidi 
only the students are employed, and paid for their labour ; there ia 
a house in the garden in which they make nets for walls, matting^ 
straw hats, <kc. ; so that they are always emploved. If the custom 
of organizing such institutions were established in many towns in 
England, it woidd be another encouragement for parents to allow 
their children to remain at school ; and it would, I am convinced 
be found to be a profitable speculation. — National Society* 9 MofUkly 
Paper, 

2. EDUCATION IN PRANCE. 
The Emperor in his celebrated speech at the opening of the French 
parliament, said that since 1848 the populations receiving education 
have increased by one-fourth. At the present time their are nearly 
five-millions of children, of which a third obtain- gratuitous in- 
struction in our primary schools. But our efforts ought not to 
rehuc, since 600,000 more remain deprived of instruction. The 
higher studies have been revived in ma secondary schoolS) when 
tha oouzae has been specially reocipmiBed. 
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3. IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONDITION OF FRENCH 

TBAOHSBS. 

The Emperor of the French (aayB the lUader) has of late taken 
deeiiiTe eteps towards the amelioration of the state of schoolmasters 
in France. Their annual income, which formerly was not to be leas 
than 9Q0L, has from the commencement of this year been raised to 
700f. The schoolmiBtreBseSy 47o5 in number, who have hitherto 
received 400f. annually, are to have &00f . for the future. Nor are 
delagrs and irregularities, such as have hitherto not unfrequently 
been complained of, to be suffered any longer. The head-masters 
in the primary schools will have their salaries increased from 2000f . 
and SOOOf. to 2,400f. to 3,600f. respectively; the ushers from lOOOf. 
and l,80Qf. to l,200f. to 2000f. The school in the rural communi- 
ties is henceforth to be, together with the parsonage, the *' model 
house of the village " with respect to architecture, neatness, cleanli- 
liness, and airiness. Whenever a new teacher is installed the com- 
munities are to pay 300f., to which the state will add an equal sum, 
in order to procure decent furniture for his house. In case of need 
the public chest of the department is further to aid the communities. 



4 BlDUOATIONMi MATTERS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Majotb : The editor of the Maine Teacher (who is also State Sup- 
erintendent) says : '* It is a hopeful sign that some of our Academic 
institutions are requiring applicants to pass an examination on en- 
tering. Itmust elevate the standard of scholarship. '' Mr. Weston 
never made a sounder remark ; for, mitil the different grades of 
school from the Primaiy A. B. C. one to Ihe College— shall each 
have its own sphere of study and labor, and shall strictly adhere to 
it, we shall neither have first dtt^ schools nor well grounded scholar- 
ship. 

ComraoxfouT : Yale College has recently received from one of 
its friends, $30,000 for the erection of a new chapel, and the same 
amount fram another for the endowment of a College Pastorate. — 
The whole of the government grant of 180,000 acres of land to the 
State has been conferred upon the scientific school of Yale— A cata- 
logue of the 3,000 rare and ancient coins of this college has recently 
been published. 

New York, Mathew Yassar,—- of whom we know nothing but the 
nan^e and this one act of noble munificence, — ^has founded a college 
for femalM at Poughkeepsie. The building is now in rapid progress, 
and is represented as ''one of the largest and finest educational edi- 
fioes in America." It is 600 feet long and 171 deep in the cetitre ; 
the wings being 50 feet wide and 166 deep ; and in addition to the 
ohapel, library, recitation and other haUs, is to contain 360 singU 
bedrooms, — every three of which open into a parlor for the three 
•tudents occupying them. The grounds comprise 200 acres, watered 
by a pure and never-failing streain. It is expected to be open for 
the reoeption of students in the latter part of 1864. 

The nrst meeting of the officers of tne College and Academies of 
the State was held, as already announced, at Albany on the 4th and 
6th of August. It seems to have been well attended and so fully up 
to the expectations of its originators, that under the title of ''The 
University Convocation of the State of New York," it is to become 
a permanent feature in the educational machinery of the State, and 
to meet annually at Albany on the first Tuesday in August. Its 
stated objects are : 

L To secure better acquaintance amongst those engaged in the 
hlidier departments of instruction. 

2. To secure interchange of opinion on the best modes of teaching. 

3. To advance the standard of education. 

4. To promote the harmonious working of the States system of 
education. 

.6. To consult and oo-opesate with the Regents of the University, 
(the highest educational authority in the State. ) 

6, To exercise a direct infiuence on the people and the Legislature 
in favor of education, in all its interests. 

In addition to the regents of the University and the authorities 
of the Colleges and Academies, all ''instructors in the higher de- 
partments of thd Public Schools that are subject to the visitation of 
the Regents," with the *' President, first Vice President, and the 
Recording and Corresponding Secretaries of the New York State 
Teachers' Association, "are to be admitted as members.— Pennfylvo- 
fUa School Journal, 

Wabhikgton : Some school houses in Washington having been 
taken by tiie government for hospitals, the school trustees, to supply 
the want of school room thus created, proposed to erect a temporary 
house. on the unoccupidd field known as Franklin square. This land 
belongs to the United States government. The President granted 
pecmissiou to use it for the purpose, but the Secretary of war with- 
held his consent, and thus the intention was frustrated. Neverthe- 
less some excellent school-houses have been erected in Washington 



6. GENERAL EDUCATION IN ¥HB UNITED STATES. 

According to Appleton's Ameiiciii Annual Cfydoptedia for 1802, 
the whole number of the ehildren attending tihe common schools waa 
6,211,000, or one in every 612* ^ 'the free white population. Of 
these, 4,600,000, were in the loyal states, or one of eveiy four of the 
population ; 661,000, were in the other states. Or nearly one in every 
14. The expenditure was $23,461,000. or about 87 cents for every 
white inhabitant The largest expenditttre for school purposes in 
any state, in proportion to the popalation, is in lUinois, where it is 
at the rate of %1 68 per head Massaohusetts is the next laigest, 
being $1 34 per head, l^e expenditures of the private schools^ 
high schools, academies, and boarding sehools, in which there were 
not less than 600,000 pupils, was $3,000,000. The expenditure of 
the 240 colleges, with their 20,000 under-greduates, was not less 
than $6,000,000; of the 92 theologieia seaunariee, With 4,120 stu- 
dents, $1,000,000; of the 66 medical sehools and 7,000 students, $1, 
400,000; of the 18 law schools and 1,300 students, $261,000; of- 
the noimsl soho^ds and 2,740 students, $600,000 ; of t^e 16 soi- 
entific schools, the pdytecbmO) and the sgricultural colleges, with 
1,600 students, $400,000; of the 63 institutions for the instruction 
of the deaf, blind, and idiots, with 7,860 puptls, $1,187,600; making 
the total annual cost of these various institirtions of learning, oon- 
taining over 6,866,000 pupils, not lev than $68,198,600. The num- 
ber of school-books of all kinds consumed annually, both in the 
weekday schools and the Sabbath-schools, is estimated at between 
seven and ten milliens of volumes. 



6. PARISH SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 
From a paper read before the last Social Science Congress by 
Professor Milhgan, pf Aberdeen, we leam. that, as the result of 
time and recent legislation, three changes had tsken place in their 
position — first, that they now no longer abeorbed the greater pro- 
portion of the educational talent of the country as they once did; 
second, that the changed social aspects of the country had removed 
the schools as the general or chief educational machinery of the 
country ; and third, that the parish schools were not now so closely 
connected with the national Church as formerly. To these three 
points, now changed, the schools had owed no snudl measure of their 
fame. There were several characteristics they still preserved, and 
would, he hoped, preserve, and the most important of these was 
religious education, for he admitted tiiat religious truth was tsu^^ht 
as earnestly now as when the 'test eadated The other characteristics 
were the preservation of a high standard of teaching in the soho<^ 
the practical freedom of the teacher, the security of income which 
the teacher enjoys, and the distinct personal character which was 
impressed on the teachers as a elass. The point to consider was 
whether the revised code preserved these characteristica. It did 
the very opposite, and threatened to extinguish the very elements 
of school hfe it was most desirable to maintain. 



7. EXAMINATIONS FOR THE CIVIL SXRYIOE OF 

INDIA. 

The following Regulations for the Open Competition of 1864^ and 



tiie Further ^Sxaminatien of 1866,* have been transmitted to 
tiie Chief Superintendent of Edncatian for Upper Canada^ by 
direction of His Excellency tiie Oovemor OenenL We pnl^ 
lish them for general information. 

1. In June or July 1864, an Examination of candidates will be 
held m London. Not less than candidates will be selected, 
if so many shall be found di^ qualified. Of these, will be 
selected for the Presidency of Bengal, [ for the Upper 
Provinces, and for the Lower Provinces.] for 
that of Madras, and for that of Bombay, t— Notice will 
hereafter be given of the days and place of ex a mina tion. 

2. Any natural-bom subject of Her Majesty, who shall be desi- 
rous of entering the Civil Service of India, will be entitled to be 
examined at such Examination, provided he shall, on or before the 
Ist May, 1864, have transmitted to the Civil Service Commissioneri, 
Dean's Yard, London, S. W.— 

(a) A certificate of his birth, showing that his age on the 
1st May, 1864, will be above eighteen years and usMler twenty- 
two years; ... • . . 

(h) A certificate, signed bya ptaridin or sureeon, of his 
having no disease, constitutional affeotkm, or bodily mfimuty, 
unfitting him for the Civil Service of India ; 

(e) Satisfactory proof of good moral ohsnoter ; * 



• The Regulations are liable to be sltersd in ftitore tears. 

t The number of appointments to be made, Sad tte nmnber In eaoh 
Presidency, and each dirislon of the Presidency of Bengal, will be an* 
noonoed hersalter. 
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(d) A statement of those of the branches of knowledge here- 
inafter enumerated in which he deares to bb examined. 

3. In any case in which a doubt may arise as to the eligibility of 
a candidate in respect of age, health, or character, such inquiries as 
may be necessary will be instituted by the Civil Service Gonunis- 
sioners. 

4. The Examination will take place only in the following branches 
of knowledge :* — 

5. The merit of the persons examined will be estimated by marks, 
and the number set opposite to each branch in the preceding regu 
lation denotes the greatest number of marks ^t can be obtained 
in respect of it. 

6. No candidate will be allowed any marks in respect of any sub- 
ject of Examination unless he shall be considered to possess a com- 
petent knowledge of that subject, f 

7. The Examination will be conducted by means of printed ques- 
tions and written answers^ and by vivft voce Examination, as may 
be deemed necessary. 

8. The marks obtained by each candidate, in respect of each of 
the subjects in which he shall have been ft-rRTnip^^ ^nll be added 
u^, and the names of the candidates who shall have ob- 
tained a greater aggregate number of marks than any of the re- 
maining candidates will be set forth in order of merit, and such 
candidal shall be deemed to be selected candidates for the Civil 
Service of India. They shall be permitted to choose, according to 
the order in which they stand, as long as a choice remains, the 
Presidency (and in Bengal, the division of the Presidency) to which 
they shall be appointed. 

9. In June or July 18€5, a further Examination of the selected 
candidates wiU take place in the following subjects : — 

Marks. 
^ (Sanskrit - - - - 500 

' { Yemacnlar Languages of India (eaci) - 400 

*•* Each candidate may name one or two languages ; 
but he must pass either in Sanskrit or in a vernae- 
nlar language current in the Presidency or divi- 
sion of Presidency which he has selected. 

2. The History and Greography of India - 360 

3. The C^nend Principles of Jurisprudence and 

the Elements of Hindu and Mohammedan 

Iaw - . - . 1^200 

4. Political Economy • - . 350 

* It should be understood that candidates are at liberty to name at 
their pleasure any or all of those branches of knowledge (subject only to 
the restriction above mentioned as to Natural Science), and that no 
subjects are obligatory, 
Snglish Language and Literature.-— Marks. 

Composition --.... 50o 

English Literature and History, including that of the Laws 
and Constitution ..... i^ooo 



Language, Literature, and History of Oreecs 
" " Rome 

« ' " Prance 

" " Germany 

" " Italy 

Ifathsmatles, Pure and Mixed - - - 

Katural Science ; that is, (1.) Chemiitry, (2.) Electricity and 
Magnetism, (8.) Natural History, (4.) Geology, and (6.) 
Mineralogy - . - - . 

*«* No candidate will be allowed to be examined in more 
than three of the branches of knowledge included 
under this head, and the total (600 marks) may be 
obtained by adequate proficiency in any tibree. 
Moral Sciences ; that is. Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
Sanskrit Language and Literature ... 

Arabic Language and Literature ... 



1,600 
750 
760 
876 
875 
875 

1,260 



500 



600 
876 
876 

7,126 



t No candidate will be eonsidered to " possess competent knowledge " 
unless he obtain in Mathematics, Pure, on tikth of the 
maximum . 

" ** Mixed, ovB rmrTH of the maximum. 

«< English - - f 

'* Classics - - > on sixth of the maximum. 
Oriental Languages ) 



« Moral Science 

" Natural Science 

u Chemistry - 

" Geology - 

** Mineralogy - 

« Natural History « 

« Blsotrieity and Magnstisa J 



ovs vouBTB of the maximum. 



In this, as in the preceding Examination, the merit of the candidatea 
examined will be estimated by marks, and the number set opposite to 
each subject denotes the greatest number of marks that can be ob- 
tained in respect of it. The Examination will be conducted by 
means of printed questions and written answers, and by vivft voce 
Examination, as may be deemed necessary. 

10. No candidate will be permitted to proceed to India until he 
shall have passed the Further Examination, or after he shall have 
attained the age of twenty-four years. 

IL The selected candidates who at the Further Examination 
shall be found to have a competent knowledge of the subjects 
specified in Regulation 9. shall be adjudged to have passed, and to 
be entitled to l^ appointed to the Civil Service of India. 

12. The senjori^ in the Civil Service of India of the selected can- 
didates shall be determined according to the order in which they 
stand on the Hst resulting from the Further Examination . 

13. No person will, even after passing the Further Examination, 
be allowed to proceed to India unless he shaU ccHuply with the reg- 
ulations in force, at the time, for the Civil Service of India, and 
shall be of sound bodily health and good moral character. — The 
Civil Service Commissioners will require such further evidence on 
these points as they may deem necessary before granting their Cer^ 
tificate of Qualification. 

11. AppUcations from persons desirous to be admitted as candi- 
dates are to be addressed to the Secretary to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, Dean's Yard, London, S. W. 

NoTB. (1.) — ^All persons appointed to the Civil Service will be re- 
quired to attend at the India Office, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for entering into covenant, and for giving a bond for 1,0001, 
jointly with two sureties, for the due fulSment of the same. The 
stamps payable by civilians on their appointment amount to 31. 10s. 

(2.) The Secretary of State for India in Council has authorized 
the Civil Service Commissioners to state that, with the view of 
meeting the expenses to be incurred by selected candidates during 
the interval which must elapse before they can proceed to India, it 
is his intention to allow the sum of 1001. to each selected Candidate 
who shall have passed the Further Examination in 1865 to the sat- 
isfaction of the Commissioners, and shall have complied with such 
rules as may be laid down for the guidance of selected candidates. 

(3.) Candidates are at liberty to send in their names and evidence 
of age as soon as they think fit to do so ; but evidence of health and 
character must bcMsr date not earlier than the lat March, 1864. 

(4) Candidates rejected at the Further Examination of 1865 will 
in no case be sJlowed to present themsdves for re-examination in 
1866. 



III. ^upm on Irartirat Mnatim. 

1. ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF AN EXAMINATION 

PAFKB AT AN KKOLISH ITOltHAL 80HOOL. 

1. What are the qualities of good reading ? What methods will 
best cultivate these qualities ? . 

2. Compare the Phonetic method of teaching to read, with Mul- 
haUser's method of teaching to write. To what extent would you 
recommend the adoption of these methods in elementary schools t 

3. On what principles should elementary reading books be con- 
structed ? Name any sets in which these principles are carried out, 
and give a specimen lesson adapted to a first class. 

4. Point out the advantages and disadvantages of simultaneous 
resding. How may the latter be remedied 9 

6. On what principles should spelling be taught? How would 
you endeavour to improve the spelling of a class very deficient in 
this subject ? 

6. Describe any sets of school copy books with which you are 
acquainted. Which do you prefer ? and why ? 

7. What objects should be sought in teaching Arithmetic, and 
how may they best be secured 7 

8. What objects should be sought in a dictation lesson 1 Writ« 
short, but plain and exact, directions to a pupil teacher, for con- 
ducting such lesson in a first class. 

9. Write notes of a lesson te a pupil teachw on '* Illustration," 
as applied to school teaching. 

10. Write full notes on substraction ; or on addition of vulgar 
fractions. 

QUES. I. — SiMULTAVXOUtt EsADIITO. 

Advantages, 

1. It promotes distinct enunciation. In order te keep together, 
the reading must be slow, whence every word will be distinctly 
sounded. 

2. It improves the rate of reading. The general fault is in read- 
ing fast, and here each one is compelled to read slow, and to make 
the proper pauses 
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3. It giTM much pnMtiioe. Kaoh child m individual reading does 
not raad, perhapa, above tiuee or four timet in a leaiion, while, by 
nmnltaneoiiB reading, he may read doable that number of times. 

4. It improves the style of reading by enconraging the timid. 
Eaoh child's voice is not heard separately, h0nce a timid one wiQ 
join in and gain greater confidence for incQvidual reading. 

5. It removes asperities of tone and modulation. After the first 
discordant attempta at simultaneous reading have been overcome, 
it is remarkable for the harmony of sound and expression. 

Duadvantage9, 

1. It causes much noise. This may be remedied : — 

a. By using the class room for this purpose. 

b. By having the neighbouring classes engaged in quiet woric 
a By causing the reading to be'in a subdued tone. 

2. It affords an opportunity to the sluggish of idling. This may 
be remedied : — 

a. By the teacher's vigilance. 

b. By calling upon them sometimes to read individually. 

3. The badnrard children slip over the hard words. This may 
be remedied : — 

a. By the lesson always being prepared by individual reading. 

b. By callinff upon them to read individually. 
4 It obliges unirormitv where it is not desirable. 

This objection is ursed only against the higher branches. The 
only method of remedying that is by having sufficient individual 
reading for style to counteract it. 

QuBS. II. — ^Pbikcipxbs of TEAGHnra Spsllinq. 
1. By iKe eye, not the ear. The eye retains a better image of an 
object, and could be recalled with far greater accuracy than 
if it were presented to the ear, e.^., it is a well known fact 
that if a town or houde is seen with the eye, that town or 
house makes a far greater impression on the mind than if a 
description had been merely read in a book. So it is with 
spelling. The eye retains the image of the word, and can 
quickly detect any departure from Ihat image. 
It should he preceded by reading. Accurate and extensive 
readers are generally good spellers, which is in itself a prac- 
tical proof of the superior power of the eye. This also 
proves that it is a miirtake to combine reading and spelling 
as in the alphabetic method. 
It should be connected with writing. We learn spelling in 
order to write correctly, and as the one assists the other, 
they should be combined. This is what we call a dictation 
lesson, in which we teach spelling in sentences. 

4. The meaning of a word should be taught 'with its spelling. 

Spelling, as generaUy taught, is a drudgery. One of the best 
ways of removing that is, perhaps, to talk about the word 
with the chOdren, which will be amply rewarded afterwards, 
by the retention of the word in the minds of the children. 

6. The words shall be taught in syllahUs, The adoption of this 
plan would remove sJl difficulty from long words. 

6. It should be connected with almost all lessons. In a 
lesson, places named should bd spelt, in an object 
names of the objects should be spelt, and so on. 

Means of Improwment 

1. A great amount of practice in spelling ; dictation lessons. 

2. Muter every word that was spelt wrongly, before any more 
were attempted. 

Itroduoe speDing as much as I could in aU lessons. 

In the upper dsAses encourage the iise of manuscript books, in 

which the hard works are written. 
Test the work done by the class in a repetition of those same 
hard words. 

Qus8. III. — Objxots 07 ▲ DioxATiON Lusoir. 
To improve the spelling and composition. 
To cultivate legible and rapid writing. 
To cultivate the memory and attention. 
To improve the discipline. 
tHrectUms. 
(a) Preparation, 

1. Am>aratus, Ae, Teacher with book, pencil, black-board, ^so. 
Children, slates, pencils. Positions should be taken, &c. If 
the children have books similar to the text book, they should 
have prepared it as a home exercise the previous evening. 
If it is not prepared, the teacher must read it through, slowhr 
and distinctly, before he commences dictating it The length 
of the ieflson must depend upon the time allotted, and abiUty 
of the class, 
b) DicteUion. 

Ibe judgment must be exercised in dictating. A sufficient quan- 
tity should be read very distinctly, but only once over. 
When this is written, wait till all eyes are fixied upon you, 
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and all proper positions taken before you read another piece. 
In dictating, be very careful with sounding ''h's," vowels, 
consonants, ^a, as well as dictating too mudi at a time. 

(c) Detection of errors. 

When the passage is dictated, each child will mark his mistakes 
or his neighbour's (by changing slates) when you spell the 
most difficult words to them. You must exercise considera> 
ble vigilance, or some mistakes will escape detection, there- 
fore you should examine each sla^ personally. Then the 
number of mistakes should be marked on each date. 

(d) Correction of Errors, 

The teacher will stand at the black-board, and ask for'worda 
mis-spelt which he will write on the board, requiring eadi 
boy to learn them, and to write each word he hM wrong five 
times, thus cultivating his eye. While this is going on, the 
teacher should pass round and mark the writing. Then if 
there are manuscript books, these words should be entered. 

QUES. IV. — O&riOTS SOUGHT IN TSACHIKO AUTHlCBna 

1. To give facility of computation. 

2. To cultivate the mental faculties. 
The process necessary to secure these is : 

1. From a particular example to deduce a rule. 

2. To acquire this rule by working other examples, and observing 

a repetition of the same process. 

3. To apply this rule in other examples, which differ in some 
respects. 

Here, in the deduction of the Bule we have a great amount of 
mental exercise, e.g., a problem in Simple Proportion is given to 
be worked. The tesyoher works it by a statement, then he shows 
by first principles that the result is obtained by multiplying the 
second and third terms together, and dividing by the first. Here 
is a Rxde to acquire and to be exerdsed in other examples, which, 
in every case, in the highest degree call forth the reasoning powers. 

Then again, it Ib almost impossible for any one not to possess the 
power of ready computation, wheh he has been thus exercised in 
the figures themselves, as weU as the meaning implied in their 
relation. 

QuM. V. 

OUTLIirS KOTBB. 
I. Introduction. 
Questions to be asked 
beginning with the sim- 
plest, but increasing in 
difficulty. 

No. 5 being too diffi- 
cult, I would write it on 
the Board, and show the 
rule. 

24 
14 



10 

n. Body, 

The Bule should now 
be applied to other exam- 
ples, and the name Sub- 
ttraiiMon explained. 
Ex. L 324 
102 



Ex. 2. 



Ex. 3. 



Ex. 4. 



222 
324 
315 



1276 
1127 

IS 



50769 
12084 

38685 



IIL Applieation, 
The Rule should now 
be applied to numerous 
other practical examples, upon things they can 



wuUi KoarBB. 
Examples, 

1. If I take 2 marbles from 8 marbles, 
how many will be left f 

2. How many are %fnm 5 1 8 from 
7? 

3. If there were 10 eggs in a nest, and 
a boy took 4, how many left 9 

4. There are 20 bo^ in this dass, how 
many would be left, if I sent 3 away Y 

5. Take 14 apples from 24. 
Here, there are 14 to be taken from 

24^ i.e., 1 ten and 4 units to be taken 
from 2 tens and 4 units. 4 units from 
4 units leave units, . *. we place under 
the 4. Again, 1 1^ from 2 tens leaves 
1 ten, . *. we put 1 ten under the tens. 

Method, The above questions should 
be asked in a lively, interesting manner, 
but should not occupy much time. Ex. 
1. to be worked as above, after which 
the dass should work a number of simi- 
lar ones. 

In Ex. 2. it will be found that 5 units 
cannot be taken from 4 units, which is a 
new feature, and to which the attention 
of e^ery one should be directed. Then 
the Teacher should tell them, as one ten 
is the same as 10 units he will take I ten 
away, Le. 10 units and add it to the 
4 units, and then he can take 5 units 
from 14 units, remainder 9 units. Then 
he puts do¥m the 9 units, and does not 
forget to pay back the borrowed ten, for 
he adds Utothelten there 9o<uto niakt 
it 2, and then soyi, 2 tens from 2 ten$ 
leave tens, and 3 hundreds from 3 hun- 
dreds leave hundreds. Other exam- 
pleq. involving the same will then be 
given. 

These examples should be practical and 



interesting to the children, by being 
understand. 
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The PhoneHc Me&iod makes a claaaifioation of the vowel BonndB 
of the Engliflh laojpfuage, and appoints a certain sign for each sound. 
Thus it proceeds m>m the simplest elements to words^ and so is 
ri^dly a synthetic method. 

Prom the number of vowel sounds in our language it follows that 
there are a multiplicity of symbols, which create confusion. 

Again, the phonetic system is not at all applicable to schools in 
England, for cnildren, on account of home or from various causes, 
may leave that school, and to go to any other system he would be as 
ill adapted almost as if he had not begun reading at alL 

MulKauier^t SyxUm is also a pure synthetic system proceeding 
from the simplest elements of a right line, hook, curve, loop, 
crotchet, to letters, i.e., their combinations, which it assists m 
forming by means of horizontal lines for height and width, and 
diagonal lines for inclination. 

This multiplicity of lines, like the sounds in the Phonetic Method, 
causes confusion, though they would assist were there not so many. 

Again, Mulhatiser's System is not applicable, for a child practis- 
ing upon Mulhallser's System, if asked to write a letter, would feel 
at a loss in writing without his usual lines and tests. 

Mulhoiiser's System may be used a little in England, but for 
writing, more trust must be placed on ordinary writing on slates 
and P^PfT than copy-books. 

The l^honetic Method does not at all seem to be applicable in this 
country, because of the reasons afore-mentioned. — Papers for the 
SehoclfMuUr. 
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L A TALK ABOUT THE TEACHING OP NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 

It is pleasant to see the current setting strongly in favor of the 
more general study of natural science, in our schools and our homes. 
It is pleasant, because it is a movement in the right direction, and 
one which wiu incalculably promote the interests of education. It 
is a tendency toward the j;aining of that knowledge which is of most 
worth, instead of that which is of the least worth. 

Natural science shoxdd have a prominent place in our oonmion 
school education. A few years ago, hardly any attention was given 
to it, even in our High Schools. It formed a subordinate part of 
the collegiate ewrricuhim, but was scarcely admitted into any lower 
grade of our educational system. Even in some of our best High 
Schools, at the present time, these studies are crowded into the last 
year of the course, when little time can be devoted to them. They are 
but just beginning to be recognized as appropriate studies for Gram- 
mar and Primary Schools. Their genend mtroduction into these 
lower grades of schools will be brought about only very gradually 
and against much obstinate opposition on the part of the schooi- 
committees, and, in some cases, of teachers also. All reforms 
that deal with wipe-spread and time honoured evils, are slow in 
their progress. Then, again, many who would readily admit 
natural science into our common schools, if there were room for it 
under the present system, are not willing to make room for it by 
giving up studies which, though worse than useless, have been consi- 
dered from time immemorial necessary parts of a common school 
education ; for instance, "that intensely stupid custom," as Herbert 
Spencer caUs it, ''of teaching grammar to children.** 

The ''Object Lesson System," as it is called, is to a great extent 
only another phase of this same reform ; or rather, as a rational 
mode of teaching, it naturally leads to the selecting of the right 
thibgs to be taught. Starting with the truth that books should be 
secondary and supplementary, that they are indirect means of gain- 
ing knowledge to be used only when direct means fail, it aims to 
give "not second-hand facts but first-hand facts." It seeks to pre- 
sent truths in the concrete rather than the abstract, and thus sug- 
gesto the exchange of mmmar and political geography for natural 
history and botany. The system is the right one, the only rational 
and is destined in the end to revolutionize our whole routine of early 
training. Home training in natural science may begin very early, 
earlier than school trsining should ever begin ; unless, possibly, on 
the Kindergarten plan. We have been surprised at the amount that 
a child two years and a half old will learn about natural objects, if he 
is only led to use his powers of observation ; and this, be it under- 
stood, without bein^ ui^ed to take a single step that he is not eager 
to take. The exercise should always be a pleasurable one, and he 
should never be compelled, or persuaded, to continue it a moment 
longer than he enjoys it. One should even avoid explaining to him 
things which he wishes to know, if the explanation be beyond compre- 
hension and will only lead him to puzzle hii brain to no purpose. 
Direct his attention to things that he can see or find out for him- 
self, and you will be astonished at the quickness with which he 
leanwd to compare, to recognize analogies and contrasts, to general- 
ize^ and to daanfy-. 



The eariiest studies of this kind should be of the objeols thsm^ 
selves; but it is well, we think, at a Tsry eariy period, tp give tha 
child pictures, and let him compare them with the objects. It m 
wonderful how soon he undecstands what a pietore is; and not the 
thing itself, mor another thing like ii-«i a soEd image is— bat a 
mere representation of it on a plain surface. It is wonderful, too^ 
how keen the little eyes are to diMem a familiar object, however 
minute and indistinct a part of the pieture it fiaay be. Ask a ohild 
two vears old to point out a cal a dog, draheb, which you yourself 
can hardly distinguish, and he does it at onoe. 

But, if you let the child have pidotes, be.sure that thagr am good 
ones— true to nature and well ezeovted. H tter.aca cofcured, all 
the better, provide the colouring m trutlduL^ Mest.of .the. wood- 
cuts in books for childEen are wretched oaianDstPMNa.of ,the. objecte 
they pretend to represent For cfaiUbnn ol aUiages, better ao 
pictures at all than poor ones. There is no excuse for sssortittg.to 
poor ones, in these da^ when the adranoe in wood engraving, in 
lithography, chromo-kthogsaphy, aadkindsedL arts, and in photo- 
graphy has put really beantaful pictnrea within the reach of the 
poorest. The little photograph which you can buy for a s hil l ing s 
reproduces with mierosoopio fidelity the ehoiMet engraving or the 
most exquisite sculpture. The stereoaoope lor wlioh you pay a 
dollar or two, is a magic g^aas through whii^ yon maT look open 
the loveliest landscapes of far-off lands, d el in^ t fd by tiie very sun- 
beams that once illuminated them. 



2. THE VALUE OF THE MICEOSOOPE IN EDUOATIO^I. 

The microscope is a most valuable ai4 in this early training in 
natural science. "But few of us," you ssy at once, "can affora to 
buy a microscope ;" and you think^ of course, of sn outlay of thirty 
or forty dc^rs as the least that will ffive you even a tolerable in- 
strument. But what if we tell you tibat you can get a really good 
one for a few dollars.* 

Objects properly mounted for the instrument can be obtained at 
small cost ; a dozen for a doU^ an4 9k hslf. It is well to have a 
dozen or more of these, especially such as vbu could not readily pre- 
pare yourself. They are always rea^ for use when you cannot 
conveniently find anything else to phow the children; and the little 
people never weary of seemg them, even tor the hundredth time. 
A young friend of ours, scaj^ely four years, old, rarely comes into 
the library without teaung to ^'look thorough the microsgope." If 
we are "too buty," he pleads for *^just one" sightr-the butterfly's 
tongue or wing dust, the fly's foot, the bit of wasp's wing, or the 
saw-fly's saws . He enjoys it so mt^nsejy, thi^t we are often tempted 
to prolong the "show," even if we have,to work a little faster or later 
to make up for it ; and so we go on, d i ssQf tin g flies and gnats with 
cambric needles, and exhibiting their feet,.an4 jaws, and e^res, and 
antenna; or, with vengeful satisfaction^ catch a mosquito and 
deprive him (or her, since it is the female^ tha^ torment us,) of the 
long, keen lances which have been pl((l)g9<^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ *^ ruthless- 
ly. 

One word, by the way, about a clasfi of moimted objects, of whch 
you should nave at least one or two specimens. We mean, micros- 
copic photographs. Theise are interesting, not onl3r as testing the 
power of the instrument, but as showing how infinitesimally small 
and yet how marvellously perfect is the picture painted by the 
pencil of light In the centre of a bit of glass, youcan just diseem, 
with the naked eye, a spot such as you may make by lightly touch- 
ing the point of a lead pencil to paper. Ptrl it under tne lens, and 
you read the Lord^s Prayer, [or God save the Queen,] the letteit 
very small, though maffnified ten thousand times supernoiBlly, but 
dear and dirtinct; OT&i^<ifwk Slave stands before you, as fanlt- 
lessly beautiful as in marble of Orawford; or the tiny speck emnds 
into Oanova's Graces, lovingply entwi&ed in a lovely groiip.7-M. S. 
£., in McMoehuaettt Teacher, 
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' 1. USE OF THE PITCHER PLANT. 
As we thought probable, one of oar friends, who make» botanV' 
an object of study, haa kindly afforded us infoifmatiQn desired with 
respect to thii plant, whose scientific name is Sarracenia Purpurea. 
He has forwarded us besides a leaf of the plant. We learn, in this 
way, that the Sarracenia is said to derive its name from Dr. Sarra- 
zin, of Quebec, who, in 1730, first sent a specimen to Toumefort 
Others derive the name from Saracen, from the resemblance of this 
flower to the well known ideal of a Turk's head. There are two 
varieties, the S— Purpurea and S— Flava, which are found in Cana- 
da; one variety in Guiana, and another, thaDwlingtonia in Calif or- 
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* MicroBQopes at various priess may. \% obtahied al the BducaUonal 
Depository, Toroota 
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nift. This plant is known under all the namee of PUcher Plants 
Side Saddle Flower, and Saraeen'a Head. It abounds in Canada, 
being fonnd in ihB tale Jesna, Boucherville, St. Henri, Ohateauguaj, 
and grows in moigy morasses or swamps. It blossoms in June and 
Jtdy. It is impossible to mistake this singular and wonderful plant 
for any other. Our correspondent need have no fear on this score. 
Its urn-shaped leaves surrounding the flower stalk, and springing 
from the root by a thin narrow strip which forms the stem, 
expand into a large yase-diaped leaf, which is often filled with water. 
To this flies and insects are attracteo, and when once they enter this 
wonderful structnre it is nerer to return, the old proverb, "/ad/e 
de»cfn9us,** being fully exemplified. The curved form of the leai pre- 
vents the fly from rising on the winff after he has satisfied his appe- 
tite, and if he attempts to walk he nnds the entrance of his leaf 
prison bristling with spikes which he did not perceive on entering, 
aa they were all directed inwards, but which now throw him back. 
After repeated trials he sinks exhausted to the bottom of the pit, 
aad becomes the food of the plant. In all the leaves there will be 
found the remains of insects, and from this it is sometimes called 
"le eUnetiire des mouehee** The root of the plant is very small, and 
when dried is of a reddirii brown. It would require a large quanti- 
ty of the plants to produce an ounce. Both the leaves and roots 
are used in medicine, having been recommended by an army sur- 
geon in Halifax, who derived his knowledge of the value of this 
remedy in small-pox from the Mic-maos: The Indians in this part 
of Candda^ we are informed, although very familiar with the plant, 
nevc^useit for any purpose except as a remedy in children's diseases. 
The plant should be gathered in Jime, when about to flower, if the 
leaf is desired, or if the root, then in September, The leaves 
should be cut open, washed and carefully dried, after which they 
should be kept in a bottle. The demand for the plant is constant- 
ly increasing, and, if it is fotmd as valuable as it is represented, it 
will doubtless become an article of export from Canada. — Montreal 
Herald. 

2. THE TBA-PLANT A NATIVE OF CANADA. 

The following letter, addressed to the Editor of the Canadian 
Chamjnon, Milton, appears in the last issue of that paper : "Sir,— 
A few weeks ago, when I transmitted to you a communication, for 
which you were so obliging as to make room in your columns, sup;- 
gestiiig the possibility of growing the sugar-cane and the coffee-tree m 
Canada, and the probabifity of successfully raising cotton too, during 
the present scarcity of that article in the European markets ; I hint- 
ed at the likelihood of the cenuine tea-shrub being yet found to be 
a native of the Province. Little, indeed, did I then anticipate that 
this last conjecture was to be so speedily verified ; but an article in- 
timating the fact, has just appeared in 'Le Pays' of Montreal, (20th 
Jan. 1864,) and of that article the following is a translation ;— it will 
however, be proper to prenuse, that the general term 'Indies,' (des 
Indes.) is in French, held to comprehend China : 

**'3ie Tea- plant of the Indies in Canada. — According to M. L. 
N. €k)uvreau of Isle-Verte, it appears that Canada possesses the 
genuine tea-pLmt of the Indies in abundance. A Trappist, seeing 
a shrub which grows in Kamouraska in great plenty^ immediately 
exclaimed— * That is the veritable tea-plant of the Indies.' This tea, 
which grows freely in our lower grounds, by the sides of ditches, 
can easily be prepared so as to furnish a supply, in jjlace of that im- 
ported from China, which has become so costly within the last two 
years. The Gazette da Campagnee gives an engraving of the plant. " 

Wlule entertaining not the least doubt of the practicability of grow- 
ing cotton to good purpose in some of our townships, at least during 
the existing dearth of that article, there can be no harm at any 
time in looking to a substitute. Take then the following ex- 
tract, made some twelve or fifteen years since, when perusing a 
United States periodical : j. .„ * • 

"Mae, or Cmnese grass, answers the purpose of silk and hemp 
combined. It grows in dry, hilly soil, and in every variety of climate. 
It is worked into almost every description of fabric— in the hugeet 
cables, and in the choicest texture of luxurious dotiiing. Like 
^illr. it is an article of universal ocMuromption. It is rarely ei^rt- 1 

ed." « 

Could the attention of some of the medical staff, or others «ttaeh- 
ed to our troops, at present employed on the coasts and rivers of 
China, be directed to this plant, it might be the means of causing a 
beneficial revolution in many of the pi-esent transactions, whether 
in sgrieultuxe or manufactures. Tours, Ac, W. C. 



mixture of which with plaster being applied to the most foetid sores 
win at once dispel one of the most offensive smell, and at the same 
time contribute to the speedy cure of the part affected. The Acad- 
emy of Sciences has now received a paper from Dr. Desmatis^ 
announcing that logwood or campeachy (Hoematoxylon Compecuhia- 
num) possesses the same vsluable property, and in a much higher 
degree. 
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S. LOGWOOD AS AN ANTISEPTIC. 

Dr. W. N. Cote, the intelligent Paris oonrespondent of the 

BrUish American JoumaL says in a recent communioation : "Tour 

readen may recollect the interest excited among professional men 

when Mr. l>eBmiix diMOveMd the sntbeplio qualitlM of ooal-tir, s 



1. ORNAMENTING SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

At first sight this may seem a trival matter to talk about, but 
after careful consideration there is more in it than perhaps most 
teachers have ever been aware of. If we are to judge of the sasthetio 
cultxure and emotions by the application of »sthetic talent — and there 
is perhaps no better method of judf;ing — ^what would be the decree 
pronounced on most teachers and directors, by a scrutinizing critio 
of our school houses and grounds Y 

All the school-houses and grounds in the country are succeptible 
of more or less improvement, in an soethetic point of view. It be- 
comes us then as teachers of the young, to give our aid in ornament- 
ing with trees, shrubbery and flowers the school grounds, for the 
gratification and pleasure of those under our instruction, as well as 
for the gratification of the community in which we labor. We 
know that there are man v teachers in the State, but we hope not in 
this country, who are either too lazy or uninterested, or ponder too 
much over their pecuniary interest, to even lend a thought to 
this important subject ; and even were their thoughts to revert to 
it for a moment, they would, when the work and money stared 
them in the face, turn away from it in disgust and leave the work 
unaccomplished. Such teachers have mistaken their calling. They 
may have the scholarship, but they have not the spirit of a tvue 
teacher. 

The position of the school-house, of course has not much to do 
with the number and nature of the ornaments to be placed around 
it. There are houses to be met with in almost all sections of the 
State which are either perched up among rocks and briars on the 
apex of a hill, or down in the midst of the mire and miasma of a 
swamp ; yet even here there may be something done. No matter 
how desolate and uncomfortable a j^aoe the school-house may occupy 
tiiere is room for improvement. The very rocks may be converted 
into omunents. The swamps ma^ be drained, and healthy dry 
land secured as the result,' which is then iust in proper condition 
to be beautified. These out of the way places are the very ones 
where ornament is most required, to znake the school ground a 
pleasant and inviting place. 

It IB in the power of every one to procure a few shade trees and 
some shrubbery to place in the school grounds. The cost b no con- 
sideration, inasmuch as they can be secured almost everywhere free 
of expense ; and where this is not the case, a dollar or two contribu- 
ted by the teacher, or collected by the pupils, will purchase all the 
trees required. Linden, Maple and Ask are among the most beauti- 
ful ; but if these are not to be obtained, secure the most ornamental 
of other kinds to be had. 

It was our lot some twelve vears ago. to attend a country school 
known as the ' ' Old Suidstone .'' The school-house was rather rude in 
structure, and occupied a position on slight elevation surroimded by 
a few osk and hickory trees. The appearance of both interior and 
exterior ^as rather uninviting than otherwise. A new teacher 
came, and after becoming acquainted with the pupils, he made a 
proposition to ornament and beautify the old school-house and the 
grounds surrounding it The whole school aocordinffly eagerly fell 
to work collecting funds and materials. Several afternoons were 
devoted to the work of improvement, and in a few months both in- 
terior and exterior of the old house were carefully white-washed ; a 
neat lattice fence surrounded the house ; flower borders were mude 
and fiilled with flowers ; shrubbery was planted within the endosure ; 
the heretofore barren grounds were carefully covered with sod ; and 
the whole thing presented such an altered appearance, that even its 
nearest neighbor scarcely recognized the "Old Sandstone" in its 
home like-dress. All the work, with the exception of a few half days, 
was accomplished during the time of recess and in the morning be- . 
fore school. A small portion of the flower border was allotej^ ^ 
each of the larger ]>up]is, who in the main perforiTiod the l^^rk and 
all felt an interest in the preservation of the flowers and shrubberv 
and the maintenance of the general beauty of th«i house. It ini 
merely a common district school, but common as it was, all felt a 
pride and interest in adding to its neat and cozy appearance 

There is something about the appearance oC an American farm 
house always more or less inviting, however rugged the appearance 
of the house itself. Such should alwavs be the case with our public 
aad ptivato sofaoel-house. The more home-like the place^ the more 
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interest and pleasore will the pupils manifest in attending schooL 
There is no more effectiTe way of orercoming irregularity of attend- 
ance and truancy permanently than this. When s<mool once becomes 
a pleasant place to pupils, the temptation to play truant is in a great 
measure overcome. — When we come to look at the matter closely, 
it is uofc much wonder that children dislike to attend school when 
both teacher and school-house are repulsive. 

There is no better time in the year for planting trees and hardy 
shrubbery than the present. Nurserymen, as a general thing, prefer 
removing and planting trees from now until the ground becomes 
frozen, to any other part of the year. The hardy trees and shruba 
are now prepared to remain dormant during the approaching winter, 
to again spring forth with renewed vigor when the warm days of 
K>ring approach. If planted now they will not receive the same 
dieck to their growth which they naturally do receive if planted in 
the spring. A few evenings and Saturdays expended in a judicious 
manner will accomplish much. In the spring months tiie planting 
of flowers and seeds, and the laying of sod and making of walks may 
be attended to. By thus occupying a portion of the spare moments 
of both seasons, due time and attention can be given to the legiti- 
mate work of each.— Potts'^e Stand. A. N. B. 



2. SCHOOL FLOWER-SHOWS. 

We feel persuaded that we address hundreda,it may be thousands, 
of young teachers, who are not only able, but who will also be most 
wiUing to further a good cause in the way in which it is our privilege 
to advocate. We wish they would interest themselves in a ''move- 
ment" to which we believe there can be no objection, whilst it may 
be conducive of much benefit. We allude to the ''Flower-Show 
Movemenft,*' in its most recent developement — ^Flower-Shows in 
town-schools. The reader may say, that to exhibit flowers in a school 
is not a very wonderful achievement. We must explain our mean- 
ing clearly. We want the teachers of schools to urge their pupils to 
the practice of floriculture, and to submit the results of their en- 
- deavours to periodical examination. If we desire the masses to enjoy 
the sight of flowers in our public parks and gardens, we must teach 
them how to duly appreciate them ; they need not be taught to ad- 
mire them. The love of flowers is inherent in mankind. — Engliah 
Pupil Teo^chsr. 

3. THE LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

We were much struck with the love of flowers manifested by the 
EogUsh laboring class. In no other places did we see flner plants 
of geranium, flner fuchsias, than in the windows of laborer's cottages. 
We often stopped to admire the vigor, cleanliness, and brilliancy of 
bloom of the half-dozen plants standing on the window-ledge of 
poor shattered houses, without another attraction apparent within 
or without. These glorious flowers were the only visible link which 
connected these rude children of toil with refinement and beauty. 
It is well known to horticulturists that the finest prize flowers at the 
■hows in England often are those sent up by the working-men in 
manufacturing districts. A small allotment of land gives tiiem op- 
portunity. It is not food for the mouth that they most eagerly seek. 
There is a higher appetite. At the expense, if need be, of bodily 
comfort, they rear flowers, in earnest rivalry one with another, and 
are redeemed from many of the curses of toil by being ordained 
humble priests of the garden. The ministiy of flowers is not apt to 
be recorded The sick-room knows their gentle service. Many a 
heart-weary creature has felt their soothing lesson. Many a joy 
has been heightened and many a trouble lightened by their uncon- 
cious influence. The parent who teaches his children to listen to 
the voice of the Saviour, "consider the lilies of the field," will have 
given no unimportant education. It may add little to the gifts of 
shrewdness and thrift — ^to keenness and money-makin((. But it 
will give to leisure an elegant occupation. It will produce tastes 
scarcely compatible with dissipation. It will open sources of enjoy- 
ment that poverty cannot obstruct nor bankruptcy shut. Few 
things, so eadly learned, so inexpensive, will produce so pure and 
continuing satisfaction or sympathy with^iature, and the habit of 
finding our joys in her communion. — H, W, Beecher, 
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No. I&— OVERTON S. GILDERSLEEVE, ESQ. 

Mr. O. S. Gildersleeve, an old and much respected citizen of 
Kingston, died suddenly on Wednesday last, lie News says of 
him : A wealthy steamboat owner, an active lawyer, and a man of 
much business energy i\nd enterprise, the part which he has played 
during his lifetime is one which has given him importance m the 
community, and must caiise his name to be remembered. Mr. 
Oilderaleeve has represeniad the city interests as Alderman and [tinned to radde until the time of his deatfi.— Ottotoa Ciiiun. 



as ikayor under the old municipal act A native of this city, 
he entertained a patriotic pride in advancing the prosperity of the 
city of his birth ; and this fact, so well known to the people, coupled 
with the innate good qualities which Mr. Gildersleeve possessed, 
gave him the popularity which he has held in Elingston. Mr. 
Gildersleeve was a man of some political ambition, and held an im- 
portant local position in the ranks of his party. He offered >iima^lf 
as Candidate in the election for a Le^lative Councillor for Cataraqui 
Division in 1858, competing with Mr. Thomas Kirkpatrick and Mr. 
Alex. Campbell. The strength of the contest was between Messrs. 
Campbell and Gildersleeve, but the latter lost the battle, not being 
so favourably known in the country districts as Mr. Campbell. Mr« 
Gildersleeve took an active part in politics at the time of the general 
election in 1861. Later, in 1863, Mr. Gildersleeve became a candi- 
date to represent the city of Elingston in the Legislative Ajssembly ; 
and in the election consequent upon the dissolution of Parliament 
by the Macdonald-Sicotte administration, unsuccessfully entered the 
political lists against John A. Macdonald, our long time and highly 
popular member. 

No. 16. -JOSEPH SHUTER, ESQ. 
Our obituary to-day''^records the decease of one of our oldest and, 
for many years best known fellow-citizen. The late Mr. Joseph 
Shuter has, we believe, been for more than sixty years a resident of 
Montreal, seeing it grow, in the course of that time, from scarcely 
a village, to the luge city we now have spreading out in aU 
directions. Like most of our inhabitants, Mr. Shuter was occupied, 
during the first part of his life, in trade ; but he had retired many 
years from active life, and frequently crossed the ocean for short 
periods of residence in England. He was a man of very genial 
manners, and to the last enjoyed the society of his numerous friends. 
He had lately undergone a severe illness, and, probably, may have 
been imprudent in venturing to resume his usual habits of out-door 
exercise too early in his convalescence. His death removes one whom 
most men who have arrived at middle life in Montreal have looked 
up to as a kind of land-mark in our society.— Afon^oZ Herald, 

No. 17.— ONESIMUS LARWELL, ESQ. 
Mr. Larwell died at his residence, in the township of Buckingham, 
County of Ottawa, Lower Canada, on 23rd ult. , aged 72 years. 
Deceased was an old and respected citizen of the Ottawa country. 
He belonged to a past generation that has nearly passed away. He 
was a man of integrity, honest and upright in his dealings. Enjoy- 
ing a liberal education, he never ceased to be a student. His mind 
was cultivated, and his memory became a treasury of information. 
His piety was deep and fervent ; its birth was in the heart, and 
its developement in the life. His consistent christian deportment 
was manifest to all, and doubted by none, except himself in hours 
of despondency. Peculiar in his views, sensitive in his nature, and 
very concientious, he questioned the selfish principles on which so 
many men of the world acted ; and relinquished, in early life, in 
Montreal, promising prospects in business, settling in St. Andrews ; 
his freebom spirit could not brook the thought of vassalage under a 
Seignor, whom he addressed in a series of letters, terse but true, 
severe and yet solemn, remonstrating with him on the injustice of 
that system. Not finding spirits congenial to his own, he bought 
and found a retired h<»ne in the dense forest of Buckingham, then 
a wilderness in its native state. He has been a staunch temperance 
man for over 30 years, and a vindicator of teetotal principles, which 
he first introduced into Petite Nation, Clarence and Buckingham. 
He confided in the Saviour, and was awaiting the call that came 
sudden. His remains were followed by a number of old friends to 
Clarence*cemetery, and were there deposited near some of the pilgrim 
fathers and the pioneer Baptists, whose dust repose there, and whose 
memories are fresh and still alive, though gone to their rest and 
ceased from labours. 



Na la— BRADISH BILLINGS, SEN., ESQ. 
Mr. Billings, of Park Hill, in the township of Gloucester, waa 
the first settler in this part of the county of Carleton, as well as 
one of our most esteemed citizens. Deceaaed was a native of Ware, 
in the State of Massachusetts, and was bom on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember, 1783. His father (Dr. E. Billings), with his family, 
emigrated to Canada about the year 1792, and settled near what is 
now known as the town of Brockville, the location of which at that 
time consisted of but a few fsnu-houses. Deceased remained in 
that locality until he reached the age of manhood, when he engaged 
in the lumber business, and commenced in the year 1800 to run his 
rafts down the Rideau river. Becoming acquainted with this sec- 
tion of the country in that way, he settled in the township of 
Gloucester, in October, 1812 — fifty-two years ago— where he con- 
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No. 19.— ROBERT PBGLBY, ESQ, 
Mr. Pegley died at his xesidenoe, Mount Torrens, in the Town- 
ghip of Adelaide, on the 3rd ult., aged 83 yean. The deeeamd was 
one of the earliest settlers in the Western section of Canada, where 
he has filled many important offices, both in the gift of the Crown 
and of the people. He was, for many years the principal acting 
Magistrate in the Township of Adelaide, and in it has held the office 
of Treasurer, Councilor and Reeve, which he filled with honour to 
himself and advantage to the public. In early life he entered the 
army as a Life-Guardsman, and by his uniform good conduct, gain- 
ed the confidence of his superiors and was appointed to an important 
post at the War Office, in which he acquitted nimself so effectually as 
to be rewarded by a Commission, havingbeen held by him at the 
day of hiB death for nearly fifty years. He has been an active and 
consistent member of the Wesleyan Methodist Church for over sixty 
years. — Home Ouard. 

No. 20.— THOMAS STINSON, ESQ. 
Another of the pioneers of the Western Peninsula has departed 
from amongst us. Thomas Stinson, Esq., one of the oldest and 
wealthiest inhabitants of this city, died on the 16th of March, after 
a long and lingering illness. Mr. Stinson came to Hamilton a poor 
man, carrying a padc upon his back ; but through industry, and un- 
wearied energy he amassed an ample fortune, and, at the tune of his 
death was one of the richest men in Western Canada. He was 
never prominent as a public man, being of a retiring disposition, 
and in a public capacity was probably only known as the proposer 
of the lace Sir. Allan Mac Nab, and the present member of this city. 
— HamiUon Inspector. 

No. 21.— CHARLES C. SMALL, ESQ. 
Mr. Small's death occurred on the 17th ult. He was the Clerk 
of the Crown, and an old and much respected citizen, but had been 
prevented by paralysis, from taking any active part in public aflGEdrs 
for some years. — Ltctder, 



No. 22.— CHARLES DALY, ESQ. 
Mr. Chas. Daly, who has for something like a quarter of a oentury 
been clerk of this city, died on the 17th ult. Although rather 
enfeebled for a year or two back, he may be said to haye died in 
harness. Last Monday week he was in his usual place in the 
Council Chamber, but it was evident then to those who knew him 
that he was failing fast. He was an hard-working and an able 
officer. Thoroughly acquainted with everything connected with 
corporation matters, he was continually being referred to by mem- 
bers of the Council and others who desired information on these 
subjects. He was a living cyclopedia of dty afbirs. His loss in 
this respect will be very much felt. His place will not be easy to 
m.— Leader, Mark 17thy 1864 



No. 23.— THE RIGHT HON. LORD ASHBURTON. 

The English news has informed us of the death of William Bing- 
ham (Lord Ashburton ), the son of the distinguished Lord Ashburton, 
who made with Daniel Webster the North-western Boundary Treaty. 
The late Lord Ashburton was bom in Philadelphia in 1796, his 
mother being an American lady, the daughter of William Bingtiam, 
a noted merchant of the last century, and a United Sat^ Senator 
from Pennsylvania. At an ealy age the late nobleman returned 
with his father and mother to England, whereby has since remained, 
taking an active though SGt a prominent part in politics. He was 
strongly liberal in his tendencies, and interested himself much in 
the movements for the improvement of the lower classes in Eng- 
land. On his father'^ side he was related to some of the most 
wealthy titled families of England, and on his mother's to several 
American families residing in Penmylvania. 
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1. THE STATE OP DENMARK IN 1864. 
The war in Denmark having excited a good deal of interest in 
this Kingdom, we condense from the Statesman's Year Book for 
1864, the following notes on the present state of the Kingdom. 
By the constitution roted in Oct., 1863, and receiving royal sanc- 
tion Not. 18, 1863, the executive power is in the Kinft and his 
responsible ministers, and the right of making and amending laws 
is in the Rigaraad or Diet, acting witii the Sovereign. The Rigs- 
raad consists of an upper housA, the Landesthing, and a lower 
house, the Folksthing. To the Landesthing, any sane man, not 
under 41 years of age, and with an income of £140, may be elected 



to serve for eight years. But of its 75 members (69 for Denmark 
Proper and 16 for Schleswig), 26 (namely, 19 for Denmark and 6 
for Schleswig), are appointed by the Crown to serve for twelve 
years. The Folksthing contains 130 members, 29 for Schleswig 
and the rest for Denmark Proper. Any householder, not under 
26 years of age or in debt to the State or in receipt of public 
charity, may be elected to serve three years as a member of the 
Folksthing. This Rigsraad, or Parliament of two Houses, meets 
annually on the first Monday in October, but Schleswig has also, to 
maintain separate privileges, a separate provincial Diet of 45 mem- 
bers. Besides the I^mish Rigsraad or Parliament, there is a pecu- 
liar institution, the Rigsraad or Supreme Council of the Nation, 
which consists of 60 members ; six elected for Denmark by the 
Landsthing, twelve by the Folksthing, five by the provincial estates 
of Schleswig ; twelve nominated for Denmark and three for Schles- 
wig by the Crown ; besides twenty-two chosen by the qualified 
voters in different districts of both Schleswig and Denmark. The 
income of the Danish Monarchy for the year ending March 31st, 
1863, was £1,841,499, to which Denmark contributed 62 per cent, 
Holstein 21*64, Schleswig 16*36 per cent. This income more than 
covered the expenditure. One -half of it was produced by customs 
and indirect taxes, and about two-thirds of the expenditure was for 
the public debt and standing army. The army costs about £466,000, 
the navy £212,000. The accounts of the current fiscal year were, 
before tiie invasion, estimated at the same rate. The Danish army, 
on its peace footing, to be doubled when on war footing, is fixed by 
law at 22,900 men ; but of late years the number has, for the sake 
of economy, been kept down to 12,000. The Danish navy consisted 
in September, 1862, of 19 sailing vessels, carrying 704 guns, and 
28 steamers with 240 guns, besides a paddle-wheel flotilla of 50 gun- 
boats with about 100 guns. But all these steamers were not sea- 
worthy. The navy was at that time served by about 2,000 men. 
The population of the monarchy at the census of 1860 was, of Den- 
mark Proper, omitting small figures, 1,600,000; in Schleswig, 
409,000 ; in Holstein, 544,000 ; in Dauenburg, 50,000. In Den- 
mark Proper all but 360,000 of the population, is agriculturaL The 
whole male population of Denmark is only 793,000, and of Schles- 
wig 204,000. Of these it appears by the last census that in every 
thousand 395 lived exclusively by a^culture, 228 by trade and 
manufacture (but, with no coal, and httle water-power on the soil, 
there is not much manufacture), 187 were day laborers, 53 were 
commercial men, 29 sailors, 20 paupers, 16 ministers or school- 
masters, 16 pensioners, 13 domestic servants, 11 or 12 civil servants 
of the Stete, 9 officers in the army or navy, 9 capitalists ; 7 were 
devoting themselves to literature or science, 6 were nondescripts, 
and one was in jaiL 

2. THE BRITISH COLONIES.^ 

Returns just laid before the Parliament show that the colonial 
and other possessions of Great Britain cover an area of 4,276,000 
square miles — somewhat larger than the whole continent of Euro^ 
the population of this vast territory — according to the last census 
tiu^en m each colony — ^is 144,778,749— five times greater than^that 
of great Britain itself, and equal to that of France, Spain, Germany, 
and Italy. The coloniftl revenue in 1851, amounted to £66, 218,420, 
(over $28LO(*),000;. The total debt of all the BritUh colonies, in- 
oludJSig India, was £130,000,000, in 1861, or less than the income 
tor three years. The shipping which entered and cleared from all 
the ports of the British colonies and possessions amounted, in the 
year 1861, to 22,807,641 tons. Of this immense amoiiJJt of shipping 
15,070,392 tons belonged either to the United Kingdbm or t<i the col- 
onies themselves, whilst 7,737,249 tons belonged to foreign nations. 
In this return is included the shipping employed in the trade betwe^ 
the colonies themselves and that employed C2 the lakes of America, ss 
well as that employed in the trade with the United £:!?«dom and with 
foreign nations. The total value of the goods and merchandise iiupor- 
ted into the British colonies and other poaseaaions, in 1861, was £93,- 
945,886. More than one>half of this amount was imported from 
the United Kingdom, the total quantity of British merchandise im- 
ported into the colonies being £47,412,166. 



3. TERRITORIAL EXTENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIf^£. 

The annual official volume just issued of statistical tables relatin.v 
to the British possessions beyond the four seas shows us territozy* 
exceeding 4,000,000 of square miles, and containing a population of 
about 145,000,000 souls. There is India, with its 933.722 r^uare 
miles and 136,634,244 people : the North American colonic ;a (not 
reckoning the immense Hudson's Bay and Red River terl tories), 
with their 498,169 square miles and 3,305,872 people ; tb e West 
Indies, with 88,511 square miles and 1,081,687 people ; i .ustralia 
and New Zealand, with 2,582,070 square miles and 1,333,? ;38 peo- 
ple ; and there is Ceylon, the Cape, Mauritius, and the rei .t. 
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4. THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT OTTAWA. 
The Report of the Commisaioner of Public Works, just iaeued, 
tays that the expenditure on the Ottawa Buildings during the past 
year was, omittinfi; figures below thousands ; Paid contractor for 
Paiiiament Buildings, $120,000 ; ditto departments, $101,000 ; 
heating and ventilation, $5,000 ; superintendence and oontingen- 
oiea, $20,000— total, $248,347. During the season about 4,500 
yards of cubic masoniy was built, fully one million of bricks laid, 
and over 2,760 yards of concrete. The Commissioner thus reports 
the present condition of the buildings : — ^The main roofs of the 
departmental blocks are completed and slated throughout The 
roof of the principal front of the Parliament Building is also put in, 
and that part of it west of the main tower slated. The roo& of the 
Legislative Chambers and library are not yet commenced, the outer 
pomon of the building remaining nearly as it was when the works 
were suspended. The towers of the departmental blocks were gen- 
erally carried above the level of the roofs and then temporarily 
covered in, it having been decided to direct all efforts, after the re- 
sumption of the works, to prepare them for occupation at as early a 
date as possible, for which purpose the completion of the towers 
was, of course, not of pressing necessity. — In the Parliament Build- 
ings the front angle towers are carried up to the full height, and 
the western ones roofed, whilst the central tower stands a consider- 
able height above the main cornice. The Speaker's tower has also 
been carried up and covered in. The windows are in tiieir place 
and glazed, and it will thus be seen that the exterior fronts of the 
builcungs present a finished appearance, with the exception of the 
portions above named. — Olobe. 



6. NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AT HALIFAX. 

They are about erecting a new Provincial building at Halifax, 
to combine the Parliament building and government offices. The 
building will be 120 feet long, 55 wide and 80 high. From six 
inches below the ground-line up to the base-moul(Sng, the walls 
will be of granite, and all above of Wallace free stone. ^&e Chronicle 
says : — '* If the plans are adhered to in the oonstruotion of the 
edifice it will be a magnificent one, and a building that for archi- 
tectural beauty, durability and extent of aodomodation, would do 
credit to any city in North America. It will be three stories high. 
The cornices, entablature, pilasters and window heads will be orna- 
mented and enriched by carving execution in artistic style, hdid in 
relief, sharp, true and graceful in outline. In the face of the east 
pediment will be the City, and on the west the Provincial Arms, 
and Oh the south front the figure of ' S^iiS^^^^' *^ executed of free 
stone. The * Britannia ' will be 11 feet 6 inci;::!' ^^> ^ ^^^ ^<ie 
and 5 feet thick, so that a large block of stone will u? required to 
make it out of. The main entrances, north and south, will be faced 
with freestone, including rubbed and moulded base 4nd plinth, and 
have fluted columns, moulded archivolti^ architraves, keys, spani 
^^, with rustic piers and jambu. The hall will run completely 
through the building, north and south, :>nd the floor will be paved 
with rubbed. Caithness paving stones o? latg« »!»• The post office 
will be located on one side of this tialL* Thff remaining portions of 
J^^^lnf! "^^ ^. occupier! ^ offices for the use C! various public 
dS^ fn L^^S^* ^'^^'y ^"^^^ '«<^°» o^ *h« ^^^ floor* ^^'^^- " 
t«io^^bi^^r?*?'*»^^^^ Theto. 

^ be^Jo/^red^' ^' in ekborate style, of the best materials that 
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' fSiTR AN ACCOUNT OF THY STEWARDSHIP.' 
Tbouobts or a Dnso Tsaoheb. 



O ffood and grasious Matter, 

Who di'jst Touehsafe to call 
^y *ftle»jt8 to Thy service, 

Tho* fexe they were and small ; 
^^^ jB^ love did lighten labour, 
-. ^ ^ose emilee my courage fired, 
^ /hose promise and example 
To noblest aims inspired 1 

Thou only, only knowest 

What might my life have been, 
Its actual shortcomings 

Thine tye alone hath seen ; 
But now, ihe past reviewing 

Thni' penitential tears, 
Hy striekeo soul confesseth 

The fiuUdissneis of yean. 



Jesos, O my Master, 
So oft betrayefl, denied I 

By oowardly coooessions 
Wounded and crucified, 

By heartless prayers and praises 
Orieyed, to just an^er driven, 

Patient, Forbearing, 

How much Thou hast forgiven I 

In all- the sacred service 
Committed to my trust, 

1 stand this day coovicted 
Of stewardship unjust; 

Galled an account to render 

Of faidiful duties done 
With single aim to please Thea, 

AUs 1 1 find not one. 



much-eDduriog Master, 
How vast Thy love must be, 

Which speaketh ^ords of pardon 

And tenderness to me 1 
How dear the mediation. 

How rich the atoning blood. 
Which covers my transgression 

Aud seals my peace with Ood 1 

Here at Thy feet, O Master, 
With mingled grief and joy, 

1 learn thai Thou hast deigned 
Me, worthless, to employ — 

In sin, in weakness sposen, 
Thine own all-saving word 

Hath reached a few poor wanderers, 
And brought them to the Lord. 



Not all alone before Thee 

Shell I, a saved one, stand, 
Fur '* children '* Thou hast given me| 

A small but loving band ; 
And these shall Uend their praises 

With mine, before the throne — 
good snd gracious Master, 

The glory is thine own * 

And now, my labours ended. 

My time for labour past, 
Once more on Thee, dear Saviour, 

This guilty soul I cast; 
O let Thy grace, pronouncing 

Her life-Jong sins forgiven. 
Make room for earth's poor saved one 

Amongst the saints u heaven* 
lov. 



2. THE QUEEN'S SECLUSION. 

The following article, unanimously ascribed by the English pieaa 
to the pen of the Queen herself, appeared in the London Twu$ of 
the 6th inst. It is a distinct and direct reply to articles that have 
lately appeared in British journals relative to Her Majesty's dis- 
appearance from public life, and to the course which she has marked 
out for herself in future. It has excited great attention through- 
out the Kingdom, and is the first instance in TCn gliah history in 
which the occupant of the throne has held direct intercourse with 
the public press of the country. Some of the passages in this 
remarkable State document are veiy touching and beautiful : — 

*' An erroneous idea seems generally to prevail, and has latterly 
found frequent expression in the newspapers, that the Queen is 
about to resume the place in society which she occupied before her 
great affliction ; that is, that she is about to hold levees and draw- 
ing-rooms in person, and to appear as before at Court balls, concerts, 
&0. This idea cannot be too explicitly contradicted. 

'*The Queen heartily appreciates the desire of her subjects to see 
her, and whatever she can do to gratify them in this loyal afiection- 
ate wish she will do. Whenever any real object is to be obtained 
by her appearing on public occasions, anv national interest to be 
promoted, or an^rthing to be encouraged which is for the good of her 
people, Her Majesty will not shrink, as she has not shrunk, from 
any personal sacrifice or exertion, however painfuL 

*'But there are other and higher duties than those of mere repre- 
sentation which are now thrown upon the Queen, alone and unassist- 
ed—duties which she cannot neglect without injury to the public ser- 
vice which weigh unceasingly upon her, overwhelming her with 
work and anxiety. 

''The Queen has labored conscientiously to discharge these duties 
till her h^th and strength, already shaken by the utter and ever- 
abidinic desolation which has taken the place of her former happiness, 
have been serioiudy mipurSd. 

**To call upon her to undergo, in addition, the ff^tigue of those 
mere State ceremonies which can be equally well perf ormi»d by other 
English members of her family, is to ask her to run the nsk oi ^* 
tirely disabling herself for the discharge of those other duties which 
cannot be neglected without serious injury to the public interests. 

*' The Queen wiU, however, do what she can — in the manner least 
t^^'^ to her health, strength, and spirits, to meet the loyal wishes 
ofher sudV^^' ^^ afford that support and countenance to society, 
and to ffivVthi^* encouragement to trade which is desired of her. 

''More the Qi2^^^ cannot do ; and more the kindness and good feel- 
ing of her people will iJ^wly noi eiiiZt !n?2 ^©F:" 



3. THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO A WORKHOUSE. 
Her Majesty, lately, paid a visit of inspection to the Windsor 
Union Working house. Her Majesty and suite on ali^ting wore 
received by the very reverend the Dean of Windsor, Mr. Wellealey — 
who is a constant visitor to the invalids and infirm poor of the house. 
Her Majesty commenced her inspection with an examination of the 
men's dining hall and old men's ward, whence the illustrious visitors 
passed to the boys' school-room, where the boyi were at work under 
the superintendence of the schoolmaster, and after an examination 
of this portion of the house, her Majesty was pleased to express her 
approbation of the discipline and appearance of the children. The 
boys' dormitory, the old men's and able-bodied men's wards and 
store-rooms, were then inspected, the Queen appearing surprised 
and delighted with the arrangement of the latter department. Her 
Majesty then passed through the women's sleeping wards and the 
girls' dormitory, and afterwards proceeded to the girls' school room, 
where the girls of the union were engaged in school aud needle- woriu 
The Queen examined the girls' worl^ and spoke kindly and encour- 
agingly to several of them. On leaving the school the royal paity 
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proceeded to the girU' industriAl depftrtment, where waahing and 
handry work were lieingcarried od, thus preparing the girLi for their 
future labours in life, net majesty did not forget to visit the aged 
aad infirm in the house, and spoke many a kind word to the poor 
inmates. Having inspected the rest of the wards, br^ad-room, 
scullery, kitchen, tailoring and shoemaking shop, the Queen entered 
the chapel, concluding her examination of the establishment by a 
visit to the board-room, where her Majesty left her signature on one 
of the books, "Victoria R.," with the day and date attached. 



4. THE QUEEN A2JD THE CANA.DIAN LIBRARIES. 

Her Majesty the Queen has presented the different public libra- 
ries of the Province — namely, the Library of Parliament ; Trinity 
College Library, Toronto ; the University Library, Toronto ; the 
Laval University Library, Quebec ; the Queen's College Library, 
Kingston, Canada ; McGill College Librarv, Montreal — with a 
copy of "The Principal Speeches and Addresses of His Royal 
Ehghnees the Prince Consort." Each copy bears the following 
inscription, to which the Queen^s own sigruxture is attached : 
PRESENTED 

TO 

IN MEBCOBY OF 

HEB, OKBAT AND GOOD HT78BAVO, 

BY 

HIS BBOKSN-HSABTBD WIDOW, 

VICTORIA R. 
1864. 
This book is a beautiful octavo volume, in white morocco, gilt, 
having on the outside the Prince's arms, with the motto, " Treu 
und Tesiy^' and the name Albert underneath. The preface says, 
" It is published at the express desire, and under the sanction, of 
Her Maieaty." This touching memoiial of Her Majesty's affection 
for her husband, and proof of her rej^ard for her Canadian subjects, 
will increase if possible that affectionate respect and admiration 
with which all look up to her. 



*' ' This is obedience that is worth something,' said she, ' prompt, 
cheerful, uniform and uui^uestioning.' 

" * Pity all boys and girls were not like Henry.' What a com- 
fort they would be to their parents, — ay, and to themselves too. 
What a deal of vexation, trouble, and sorrow they might save." 



6. FAMILY QUESTIONS. 

1. Parents, do you pray for your children ; earnestly, constantly, 
believingly ? 

2. Parents, do you teach your children ; perBeveringly, unwear- 
iedly, lovingly ? 

3. Parente, do you vxxtch your children; tenderly, patiently, 
solemnly 1 

4. Parents, do you make companions of your children, that they 
may walk in your ways, as you are walking in the ways of God ? 



7. " TWAS MY MOTHERS.'' 
A company of poor children, who had been gathered out of the 
alleys and garrets of New York, were preparing for their departuM 
to new and distant homes in the West. Just before the time of the 
starting of the cars, one of the boys was noticed aside from the 
others and apparently busy with a cast off garment. The superin- 
tendent steppe<i up to him, and found he was cutting a small piece out 
of the patched lining. It proved to be his old jacket, which, having 
been replaced by a new one, had been thrown away. There was no 
time to be lost. ". Come. John, come !" said the superintendent, 
' What are you going to do with that Old piece of calico ?" '^ Please, 
sir," said John, *' I am cutting it out to take with me. My dear 
dead mother put the lining into this old jacket for me. This was a 
piece of her dress, and iiu aUI shall have to rem^ember her by /" 
And as the poor boy thought of that dear mother's love, and of the 
sad death-bed scene in the old garret where she died, he ooverod his 
face with his hands, and sobbeid as if his heart would break ! But 
the train was about leaving, and John thrust the little piece ol . 
calico into hiB bosom, '^to remember his mother by," humed into 
the car, and was soon far away from the place where he had seen so 
much sorrow. ^ 



6. ALL RIGHT ; OR, TRUE OBEDIENCE. 

'' ' Aunt Mary, may I go up on the t^ of the house and fly my 
kite V asked Henry Alford one day. Henry was a visitor in the 
city, and almost a stranger to his aunt. He saw the little boys on 
the tops of the neighboring houses flying their kites with great 
success, and the thought struck him that he would have special fun 
if he could do the same. His aunt, of course, wished to gratify the 
boy in all reasonable enjoyment, but deemed this particular feat 
very unsafe ; and, though she didn't Imow how it might affect 
Henry, she felt that she must refuse his request. 

*' ' I don't want you to go, Henry,' said she; ' I consider that a 
very dangerous thing for a little boy like you to attempt.' 

•"All right, then, I'll go out on the bridge.' replied Henry. 

** His aunt smiled. * I hope you'll always be as acquiescent, my 
lad,' she said to herself. 

«( < Henry, what are you ddng ?' called his mother, on another 
oocanon. 

" < Spinmng my new top, mother.' 

" ' Can't you take the baby out to ride. Get out the carriage, 
and I'll bring him down. 

** * All right,' shouted the boy, as he put his top in his pocket, 
and hastened to fulfil his mother's request. 

*' 'Aunt Mary, may I go that errand for vou f I know I can find 
the place, and I like to find my way round the ci^ so much.' 

" 'Well, you go straight down P Street to j^, and then cross 
that, and a little further down is J Street. Go into that, and about 

three blocks down oh ! no, Henry, if s of no use ; there are so 

maiiy crooks and turns in the way, you never can find it. Wait 
until Robert comes home, and you shall go with him.' 

*« * All right,' was the cheerful reply. 

** ' Uncle William, may I go over to your store this morning t I 
want to see those baskets again I was looking at yesterday.' 

*' * Oh, yes, Henry, I shall be very glad to have you.' 

" * But I can't spare you to-day, Henry,' said his mother. * I 
want you to go out with me ; you shall go to the store another 
time.' 

'< ' AU right,' responded the child. 

'* No matter what request was made of Henry, what wish of his 
was refused, what disappointment or task it was necessary to im- 
pose upon him, his uniform answer was, ' AH rije^ht.' Not a word 
of expostulation or teasing was uttered ; no * Why can't I,' or 
*Must I,' or * Do let me,' or * I don't want to,' was ever heard 
from his Ups. His aunt thought he was a modd/or all boys. 



8. A SIMILITUDE.— DO NOT LOITER. 

My attention was attracted the other day to a mother leading her 
little boy homeward. She seemed anxious that he diould come on ; 
but the little fellow would stop and play with any little thing which 
attracted his attention. The mother seeing him thus engaged, hid 
herself. Presently he lifted his eyes, and very grieved he looked at 
having, as he evidently thought, lost his mother. She, I could see, 
had her eye fondly fixed on him. When he was just on the point- 
of bursting into tears, she came from her hiding-place with kittd 
words, took his hand, and they went off lovingly together. So It is 
with the children of our heavenly Father, they loiter in the path of life 
to play with the things which perish with the using, instead of follow- 
ing^ Him whom they have chosen as leader and guide. Jesus, seeing 
this, hides Himself, to teach them, by the sorrow which this tem- 
porary absence occasions, not to linger, but to leave earthly things 

behind, and press on towards the enduring things which are before. 

0. G.G. 

9. TRUTHLESSNBSS IN CHILDREN AND ITS CURB. 

Perhaps there is no evil into which children fall so easily as that of 
lying. The temptation to it is strong, and therefore the encourage- 
ment to veracity should be proportionately strong. If a cSld 
breaks anything, and honestly avows it, do not be angry with him. 
If candour produces a scolding, besides the strong effort it generally 
costs, depend upon it he will soon be discouraged. In such cases do 
not speak till you can control yourself— say, "I'm glad you told 
me. It was a very valuable article, and I am truly sorry it is 
broken, but it would have grieved me much more to have my son 
deceive me." And having said this, do not reproachfully allude to 
the accident afterwards. I was about to say that children should 
never be punished for what was honestly avowed; but perhaps 
there may be some cases where they wiU do again and again what 
they know to be wrong, from the idea that an avowal will excuse 
them ; in this case they tell the truth from policy, not from con- 
science ; and they should be reasoned with and punished. However, 
it is the safe side to forgive a good deal, rather than running any 
risk of fostering habits of deception. 

Should you at any time discover your child in a lie, treat it with 
great solemnity. Let him see that it grieves you, and strikes you 
with horror, as the worst of all faults. Do not restore him to your 
oonfidenca and affection untO you see his heart really touched by 
ve^fmvttaurm, IllidMhooda>eeome a habit with him, do not tempt 
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him to make up stories, by asking him to detail all the drcumstanoea 
oomiected with the a£Eair he has denied. Listen coldly to what he 
says, and let him see, by your manner, that you have not the least 
confidence in his telling the truth. But remember to encourage, as 
weU as to discourage. Impress upon his mind that Gk>d will help 
him to get rid of the habit, and that every temptation that he over- 
comes will make the next success more easy. Keceive any evidence 
of his truth and integrity with delight and a£fection ; let him see 
that your heart is full of joy that he has gained the victory over 
so great a fault. 

A respect for the property of others must also be taught children ; 
for, until they are instructed, they have very loose ideas upon the 
subject A family of children cannot be too much urged and en- 
ooura^red to be generous in lending and giving to each other ; but 
they should be taught a scrupulous regard for each others property. 
They should never use each other's things, without first asking: 
"Brother, may I have your slate ?" "Sister, may I have your book?" 
etc. They should be taught to put them carefully in place when 
they have done using them ; and should be impressed with the idea 
that it is a greater fault to injure another's property than to be care- 
less of your own. If any little barter has been made, and a dispute 
arises, hear both sides with perfect impartiality, and allow no de- 
parture from what was promised in the bargain. From such little 
things as these, children receive their first ideas of honesty 
and justice as well as truth. — ^T. T. in BrUUh Monthly Journal 



10. POWERS OF MEMORY. 
Sib William Hamilton tells some marvellous stories in his 
lectures on Memory. Ben Johnson could not only repeat all he 
had written, but whole books he had read ? Niebuhr in his youth 
was employed in one of the public offices of Denmark, where part 
of a book of accounts having been lost, he restored it from his re- 
collection. Seneca compliUns of old age, because he cannot as he 
once did, repeat two thousand names in the order they were read to 
him ; and avers that on one occasion, when at his studies, two 
hundred unconnected verses having been pronounced by different 
pupiU of his preceptor, he repeated them in a reversed order, pro- 
ceeding from the last to the first uttered. A quick and retentive 
memory, both of words and things, is an invaluable treasure, and 
may be had by any one who will take the paina Theodore Parker, 
when in the mvinity school, had a notion that his memory was de- 
fective and needed looking after, and he had an immense chrono- 
logical chart hung up in his room, and tasked himself to commit 
the contents, all the names and dates from Adam and the year one, 
down to Nimrod, Ptolemy, Soter, Heliogabalus, and the rest. Our 
verbal memory soonest fails us, unless we attend to it and keep it 
in fresh order. A child will commit and recite verbatim easier 
than an adult, and girls than boys. To keep the verbal memory 
fresh, it is capital exercise to study and recite new languages, or 
commit and treasure up choice passages, making them a part ol 
our mental wealth. 

11 . KEEP THE HEART ALIVR 
The longer I live, the more expedient I find it to endeavor more 
and more to extend my sympathies and affections. — ^The natural 
tendency of advancing years is to narrow and contract these feel- 
ings. 1 do not mean that I wish to form a new and sworn every 
day, to increase my circle of intimates ; these are very different 
affairs ; but I find it conduces to my mental health and happiness 
to find out all I can which is amicable and loveable in those I come 
in contact with, and to mi^e the most of it. It may fall short of 
what I was wont to dream ; it may not supply the place of what I 
have known, felt, and tasted, but it is better than nothing ; it 
seems to keep the feelings and affections in exercise ; it keeps the 
heart alive in its humanity ; and, till we shall be the spirituiJ, this 
is alike our duty and our interest. 



12. EXAMPLE OF INDUSTRIOUS PERSEVERANCE. 

Our readers may remember that remarkable monument of patient 
industry, which was in the Gallery of the late International Ex- 
hibition, "A OoEK Model of LnrooLN Cathbdbal." The con- 
structor was an agricultural labourer named Anderton, and who 
is reported in The VaUy News to have collected no less than £800 
from visitors. He has expended his money in the building of four 
cottaees, which are now neariy completed, and in Hhe front of them 
is a^kb with the following inscription — 
<* Perseverance, cork, and glue. 
One thousand eight hundred and sixty'two.** 

At the time of the Exhibition, Anderton was a totally uned- 
ucated man ; but since then ne has made great progress, being hia 
own instroiotoir, 



13. HOW STATUES ARE MADE. 
A correspondent of the London Bs€uier gires the followiiig details 
regarding the production of statues : **The sculptor having designed 
a figure, first makes a sketch of it in clay a few inches only in height. 
When he has satisfied himself with the general attitude, a cast is 
taken of his sketch, and from it a model in clay is prepared of the 
full size he designed for his stahie, whether half the natural height, 
life-size, or colossal The process of building the clay, as it is cidl- 
ed, upon the strong iron armatura or skeleton on which it stands on 
its pedestal, and the bending and fixing this arma^ra into the form 
of the limbs, constitute a work of vast labor of a purely manual 
sort, for whose performance all artists able to afford it employ the 
skiUed workmen of Rome. The rough clay, rudely amusing the 
shape of the intended statue, then passes into the sculptor's hands 
and undeigoes his most elaborate manipulation, by which it is re- 
duced (generally after the labor of several months) to the precise and 
perfectly finished form he desires should hereafter appear in m&rbla 
This done, ih.e formuore takes a cast of the whole, and the clay is 
destroyed. "From this last plaster cast again in due time the marble 
is hewn by three successive workmen. The first gives it rough out- 
line, the second brings it bv rule and compass to close resemblance 
with the cast, and tl^ third finishes it to perfection." 
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CANADA. 

MoGxLL UinviasnT. — PmisDrrAnoz or Sbakxspseb, Molsoz amd 

IkKiAH Gk>LD MxDALs. — Shortly after four o*6loek on Saturday, the sob* 
seribers and others assembled in the Molsoo Hali of the McOill University, 
to present the fund for the Shakspeare medsL The Ck>mmittee bemg in- 
troduced, Kr. Workman read the address to the eliairman, requesting the 
aeoeptanee of the fmxL The reply on behalf of the Oovemors was read 
by the Hon. John Rose, who sapplemeoted some appropriate remarks of 
his own. The Hon. James Ferrier here read a letter from bis Excelleocy 
the Oovenor Oeneral, expressing his readiness to subscribe |10 towards 
the fond, and the pleasure It gave him to do so. The following in the pith 
of the deed of gift :— The Sndeoturs set forth that it was between the 
donors and the Oovemori, Prindplss and Fellows of MeGill College, and 
witnessed that the doDors^ to commemorate the three hnndreth anniversary 
of the birth of Shakapere, and encourage English literature, gave to the 
oollege £426 currency to form and endow a medal, to be given annually 
to the Faculty of Arts of the Oollege for the students who should fulfil the 
required conditions oo passing an examination in an Honour Ckmrse, to 
comprise the works of Shakspere and the literature of England from this 
time to that of Addison, and sueh other accessor j subjects ss the Oorpora- 
tlon might from time sppoint, the said sum to form a fund to be called the 
** Shakspere Medal Fund.** The remainder, as to the medal being of gold 
and a bronze copy thereof to be given to each subscriber of ten dollars, we 
need not recapitulate. The donors also express in the deed their thanks to 
Thomss D. King, Esq., with whom the project of the medal originated, foi 
his sealous and successful exertions in procuring subscribers for this object. 
The ceremony of presenting this medal being over. Principal Dawson rose 
and said he had been offered two other gold medals. The one from Mrs. 
Molson, of Belmont HalU Montreal, for oompelicion in the Faculty of Arts, 
bearing oo the obverse, the head of Sir Isaac Newton, and on the reverse a 
wreath of laurel, and the Oollege Arms, with the inscription, '* Univerntm* 
MeGill^ MwnU Rtgio^** and the Oollege motto «* In Domineeomjtth " armmd 
the margin, and in the centre the words, " Anna MoU<m donaioH" and to 
be known as the Anna Molson Medal, and to be awarded annually to the 
student who, at the examination for B. A., should take the highest honors 
of the first rank in Mathematics ; snd the other from Sir William £. liOgan, 
LLuD., F.R.S., to be awarded annually to the student who should, at the 
examination for the degree of B.A., take the highoftt honors of the first rank 
in Geology and Natural SeieDee. Mr. Robertson moved the vote of thanks 
to Mrs. Molson, which was seconded by the Vice Principal The vote of 
thanks to Sir W. £. Logan was moved by Mr. Holmes, and seoooded l^ 
Mr. Anderson, both being, as a matter of course, carried nmn eon. Just 
before the proceedings closed, Mr. King rose sod said, he would wish to 
call the attention of his friends of the University to the state of the shelves 
of the Library. In the department to which the learned Principal turned 
his attention, particulsrly, there might be no lack of books— but there were 
few works on English literatura A Shakspere medal had just been given 
but without more works on English literature, it would be difficult for any 
student to gam it The mseting then separated. — WUneee, %6ih April, 
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tTNiTiRBiTT OF Quksn's CoLLioB. — A meeting of the Ooni^catloa 

of the IJDiversity of Queen's College was held in the OooTocaUoD Hall on 
Thnrsday afternoon for the purpose of conferring degrees upon those who 
have passed the Uniyersity examinations in the Faculty of Medidne. As 
usual, the room was well filled by an audience of ladies and gentlemen, and 
by the students and their friends. The ehair was taken by the Bey. Dr. 
Williamson, Profeasor of Mathematies, the ReT. Principal Leitch being un- 
able to attend by reason of serious indisposition. The Rev. chairman 
opened the proceedings with prayer, and alter brief remarks proceeded to 
the main object of the day — the laureation of graduates, which was gone 
through with in the customary manner. The following gentlemen received 
the degrees of Doctor of Medicine : — Hugh Bigham, Orono ; 14y«n David- 
■on, Yarker, Camden ; Andrew Thomas Dunn, Brookville ; Thomas Makins 
Fenwiek, Kingston; Edward 0. Fox, Wolfe Island ; James H. Gleeson, 
Kingston ; Sidney D. Grasse, Kibgston ; Walter Weetlake Hoare, Ade- 
laide ; William Seward Mlllener, Rochester, N. Y. ; Duncan Mclntyre, Al- 
Tioston ; Robert H. Preston, South Leeds ; Abraham Willet Searls, Wel- 
lington; James Taylor, BowmanTille; William M. Thornton, Trenton; 
Philander Grant Wartman, Collinsby. The names of the following gentle- 
men were announced as having passed the Primary Examination : — Alex- 
ander Bell, Perth ; John Bell, B.A., Kingston; George Deans, Trenton; 
Mr. Heggie, Braotford ; Alfred J. Horsey, Kingston ; Edwin H. Kertland, 
Kingston ; John Massie, Seymour ; Alexander McLaren, Williamstown ; 
James B. Morden, Prince Edward County ; Richard A. Reeve, B.A., Tor- 
onto ; Francis Rourk, Kingsttm ; William J. Weeks, Brockville. Dn Wil- 
liamson next expressed his regret that the medical school was on the point 
of losing one of the most skilful teachers. Dr. Dickson, the Proteseor of 
Surgery, and announced that Dr. H. Yates would subsequently deliver the 
valedictory address. Dr. Dickson having expressed himself as slighted by 
the arrangement that he, as a retiring professor, had not been penmtted 
to deliver a valedictory address, he was permitted to take the class to ano- 
ther room for the purpose of addressing them. Having returned to the 
Convocation HalL — Nevm, 

UHivxtsirr Collme CoirvKasAzioinL — On the 81st ult, a large 

nmmber both of ladies and gentlemen honored with their presence the 
con9er8€udone of I^niver^it7 College, held in Convocation HalL The pro- 
gramme embraced both musical and literary exercises, and kept the atten- 
tion of the large audience till a late hour. ** The Huntsman*s Chorus " 
from Dcr Frdtehutz, and ''Th^e Gipsy Chorus'* from THb Bohemian Girl, 
were sung by members of the society in good time and with effect, thanks 
to the exertions of Mr. Labitsky, who oonduoted. Mr. Fleming recited 
** The Moor's Revenge " exceedingly well, and Mr. H. C. Tyner gave a 
reading from ** The May Queen " with that pathos which is absolutely 
necessary to render such a selection efft>otive. Mr. Rossin on the piano 
performed both brilliantly and tastefully. Mr. Crawford sang several 
■ongs, and each time elioitv^d the most marked tokens of approbation. Mr. 
J. King spoke on '*Our later literature of freedom," and Mr. J. Campbell 
on '* The influence of music on education." Both gentlemen acquitted 
themselves well. It is gratifying to know that the College Students do 
not confine their attention to the severer studies, but cultivate those 
aeeomplishments which tend so much to produce that graoe and refine- 
ment which make the perfect gentleman. — LcaAfr. 

-— - Bovs Hoxx Co!rvBBSAZioNs.^The conversaziene held at the Normal 
School on the 8th inst, in aid of the Boys' Home, was, without doubt, one 
of the most suoeessful gatherings held in Toronto for a long time. It is 
seldom that the youth, beauty and fashion of our good city, oondeaeend to 
patroniae, as a body, any undertaking. Last night was one of those ocoa- 
sioDS. The large and beantifut leeture-room, or theatre of the School, 
was crowded to the utmost, and very many were unable to gain admit- 
tance. The object towards which the proceeds were to be appropriated 
was a most- laudable one. and we were therefore rejoiced at seeing our 
wealthiest citizens t^^^ ^^'^^ assistance by patronicing the entertain- 
ment But, setting this important point aside, there was another that, no 
doubt, tended greatly to make the affiUr pass off successfully, namely, the 
peculiarly attractive and interesting programme presented Besides being 
pleasing, it was highly instructive, and contained several features of a 
unique though very interesting character. At eight o'clock the Rev. Dr. 
MeCaul took the chair, and called upon . the Rev. Dr. Ryerson to make a 
few remarks. Dr. MoOaul followed and stated the object for which the 
entertainmen-. was given. A chorus entitled "Dawn of Day" was then 
effectively sung by a number of well-known amateur vocalista— ladiea and 
gentieman. Thia was foUoved hj "Th* boonia wae wiCs^** ftnqg by Mr. 



Bogert in a style which elicited the plaudits (^ the audience. Mr. Rossin 
then performed, in a masterly manner, Gottschalk's celebrated ** Banjo " 
on the piano. Miss Ridout next favoured the audience by singing, vvej 
effectively, a sweet selection. A fine chorus from ** La Somnambula " was 
then given by the ladies and gentlemen mentioned above, and was loudly 
encored. This concluded the first part of the entertainment, after which 
the audience, or so many of them as could, went to '' Room No. 2,*' where 
Dr. May, with a powerful magic lantern gave a series of very beautiful 
dissolving views of a geographical and hisforieal character. The third 
part of the programme was then proceeded with, and consisted of experi- 
ments in electricity, galvanism, A;o., by Dr. May and William Armstrong, 
Esq., C.E. ; experiments in pneumatics, hydrostatics and chemistry, by 
J. H. Saogster, Esq., M.A. ; and experiments with microscopes, ophthal* 
moscopesi Ac, by Dr. Rosebrugh and Alex. Marling, Es^., LL.B., all of 
which proved highly interesting. As the number present was too large 
ibr the room in which the experiments were being given for all to attend, 
many strolled through the other apartments, and amused themselves in 
examining the varied works of art there to be found. The fourth part of 
the programme, consisting of dissolving views of a comic character, was 
not given on account of the length of time occupied in the experiments. 
The crowd again filled the theatre when the fifth part was performed. It 
consisted of several pieces of music, vocal and instrumental, all of which 
were well and effectively rendered. J^r^ McCaul then made a few re> 
marks, thanking the audience, on behalf of the managers of the Boys' 
Home, for their attendance ; and also thanking those who had taken part 
in the performance for their services. The entertainmmt was brought to 
a conclusion by singing the National Anthem. — Qloh: 

Kjiox*s Colxxox. — ^The late session of 1868-4 of this college was 

closed with an address by Principal Willis. A large audience was in 
attendance, inolnding clergymen and former pupils from all parts of the 
eountty. Dr. Willis stated that fifty-five students had been in attendance 
during the session, and that of these Line had completed their curriculum. 

^— Uppu CavADA CouLxox SHAxaPXBKAir CxLXBEAnoir.— The Teroen- 
tenary celebration was inaugurated at the college on the 22nd inst, under 
the presidenoy of M. Cockbum, the Principal. After an address from 
Dr. Connon, the business of the evening was entered upon and various 
well selected extracts from the plays of Shakspere were given by the boys 
with an expression and correctness which testified to their ability and 
ceal, and must have proved highly gratifying to the friends ot those who 
took part in them. During the evening, Shaksperean songs and instru* 
mental pieces were given by several of the boys, under the care of Mr. 
Henry Martin. 

^-» PmnsRTATiair to thx Rbv. Jamib PomTxa, Cnr Supbrintbiidimt.— 
On Saturday last the 9th inst, teachers of the city public sdiools assembled 
at the residenoe of the Rev. Mr. Porter, Local Superintendent, and pre- 
sented him with a very handsome tea service, accompanied by an address 
expressing their high respect for him in his official capacity. The articles 
presented were of the most modern style and pattern, chaste and elegant 
in design and excellent in material. One of the pieoes bore the following 
inscription : — ** Presented to the Rev. James Porter, Local Superintendent 
of the schools of Toronto, by the teachers, as a sincere expression of their 
respect and esteem. Toronto, April, 1864.*' It must be very gratifying 
to Mr. Porter to be thus sssured that in the performance of his duties he 
has succeeded in securing the hearty good- will, and as a natural conse- 
quence, the earnest co-operation of the teachers. The reverend gentle- 
man's attainments as well as his disposition and deportment fit him admi- 
rably for the position he occupies. Possessing a happy combmation of the 
numitcr in modo with the fortiter in re, he |p not only courteous and 
gentlemanly in his intercourse with parents, teachers and pupils, but also 
strict and impartial in the discharge of his duties as Superintendent 

Glouobstxb Common Sobooui.— At the instance of the Rev. W. 

Loohead, the excellent Local Superintendent a reitfUon of the Schools of 
this Township, for a competition, was held at Billings' Bridge on the I2th 
ult Each school was entitled to send five of its best scholars. With three 
or four exceptions, all the schools were represented. From 10 a.m., to 4 
p.mn a spirited contest was maintained in Reading, Spelling, English Gram- 
mar, and Geography. Specimens of writing were also submitted for ex- 
amination. Seeing that this was the first occasion of the kind in the 
Township, the appearance made by the oompetitors^ as a whole, was ex- 
oseuingly creditaUe. The profioteoey and readhieas displayed by some 
were really considerable^ and worthy of enooomgement through Mr* 
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Loeh«ftd, a grant of twenty doUan has beeD obtained from the Tomuhip 
Oooneil for priae booka — OUiMm. 

— South WxixixoToir TaAOHiaa* AaaooiAnoirw — ^The aeeond regular 
quarterly meeting of thia Aaeodation waa held at the Centre Inn, Eramoaa, 
OD the 19th nit Owiog to the seTeritj of the weather, not many teaeh- 
en attended. Mr. Downy read Us Eaaay, ' The Trraining of yoath,* 
whieh he divided into three heada— Moral, Mental, and Phyneal After 
the Essay, Mr. Hart prooeeded to the disonsaion of History. Mr. Hart 
then illustrated his mode of teaehin:; Long Diyision and Reduction before 
a ctesa. — Most of the teaehers ocnleesed that it was one of the moat diffieult 
of the rules of Arithmetle to teach. Mr. Lowry led the diseussion in 
School Organization, stating that it waa as difficult as Long Division, ^. 
Tlie meeting then appointed Messrs. McLaren, MoOaig and Lowiy essay- 
lata for next meeting ; and Mr. MeFarlane to lead in Grammar, lir. Youqg 
in Writing, Mr. McOaig in the Text Booka, and Mr. Hart In the Fractions. 
It waa resoWed that the next meeting should be held at the Tillage of 
IBrin 00 the^Srd Friday of May. The meeting then adjourned. — Oudph 
EeraUL 

FOREIGN. 

Paooasss ow EnuoAxioH zn Southxeh Italy.— In 1861 there were 

in the Neapolitan provinces 1,746 schoola for boys and 886 for girls, with 
1,766 masters and 886 mistresses. The pupils were, boys, 84,198, and 
girls, 26,160. There were also 48 evening schools, with 1,002 pupils, and 
6 infant asylums, with 368 inmates. There are now 2,867 schoola for 
boys, 1,264 for girls, 2,488 masters and 1,479 mistresses, the pnpiU being 
77,864 boys and 62,168 c^rls, as well as 677 eyening schools with 14,842 
pupils, and 29 asylums with 2,766 scholars. In Palermo there were, 
dnrlDg the time of the Bourbons, 'only eight sdioola, there are now a hun- 
dred. 
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NOTICE TO METEOEOLOGICAL OBSERVERS. 

The Grammar School Masters in charge of Meteorological 
Stations will please take notice that in (1) the column headed 
'' clouds in motion,'* instead of describing the class of clouds 
they should enter the point of the compass from which the 
clouds are moving. If the clouds seem to be stationary, write 
** calm,** if there be no clouds, write " clear, ^* As in the case 
of the wind the direction will be indicated by the nearest of the 
eight principal points. (2) Attention is called to the fact that 
in many instances obserrers, instead of invariably entering the 
letters which indicate the winds* direction in the column headed 
** direction of the wind,*' have here and there supplied their 
places by a blank or stroke ( ), thus leaving tne direction 
uncertain. This substitution of a stroke for the proper letters 
diould be avoided, and if the observation has been omitted the 
fact should be notified on the paper. 



NOTICE TO CANDIDATES FOB GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
MASTERSHIPS. 
The Committee of Examiners appointed by the Council of 
^blic Instruction for Upper Canada, meets in the Normal 
School Buildings, Toronto, on the last Monday in June and 
the first Monday in January of each year. Caadidates are re- 
quired to send in their names to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee one week previous to the day of examination. 



SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

I^CAL SUPERINTJENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages and Townships by the County Clerk — through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools have also been 
sent to the County Clerk, and will be supplied direct to the 
head Masters, upon application to the Clerk. 

• Several commanicatioaa addreiaad to the Editor will appear in the 
Bttt Kumbar. 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the EngUsh branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any future 
time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common School 
Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them to transmit 
to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already done so, 
their subscriptions, at the rate of 95 per annum for each pre- 
ceding year, commencing with 1 854, and at the rate of |4 per 
annum for the current year's subscription. The law authorizing 
the establishment of this fund provides, '' Tkat no teacher shall 
be entitled to share in the said flmd who shall not cantribuie to 
suohfynd at least ai the rate cf one pound per amnum^ No 
pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed 
to the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of the 
Council of Public instruction. 



POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAM- 
MAR and COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS. 

All official returns which are required by law to be for 
warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Superintendent, 
and which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished by 
the Educational Department, must he pre-paid, at the rate of 
one cent, and be open to inspection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 cts. on each package, indudiug the 
Post-office fine of nearly fifty per cent, for non-payment. 



PRE-PAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
According to the new Postage Law. the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must be pre-paid 
by the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Superin- 
tendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational De- 
pository, will therefore please send such an additional sum for 
the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 



INDISTINCT POST MARKS. 
We receive^ in the course of the year, a number of letters 
on which the post marks are very indistinct, or altogether 
omitted. These marks are often so important, that Postmastera 
would do well to see that the requirements of the Post*offi^ 
Department, in relation to stamping the post^mark on letters 
is carefully attended to- 

PRmCIPAL ARTICLES OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURK 
General School Room Maps, Raised Maps, Mi^ Cases, Rotarj 
Map Stands, Globes, and Elementary School Apparatus relating 
to Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Pneumatics, Electricity, 
Electro-Magnetism, Optics, Chemistry, &c« &c. 



LARGS MAP OF BRIXZSH NORTH ABCBHXCA. 
New Map of British North America, including Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, Saa* 
katchewan ; a Map of Steamship Routes between Europe and 
America, &c. Ac. 7ft. 9in. by 3ft. 9in. Constructed and just 
publish^ under the supervision of the Educational Department 
for Upper Canada. Price |6. 



ADvaansEMzma inaerted in the Journal of Bducution «or 20oaiita par 
Una, whioh may be remitted in po$lage itampa^ or otherwise. 

Taaaia: For a single copy of the Journal of JSduta lion, |1 per annum, 
baek vola., neatly atiteheo, supplied on the same terms. All snoacriptions 
to eommence with the Jannaiy Number, and payment in advanoe muat is 
all oaaea aooompany the order. Single numbera, 10 eentseaeh. 

All oimmunieationa to be addreaaed to J. 6aoa»a Honoiira, LLJB., 

Bdusaiion OfUs, Torm^e* 
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HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

From R report of the Harvnrd College Library Committee,' 
just received from John L. Sibley, Esq., the librarian, we make 
the ioilowiog interesting extracts, as the first of a series of 
papers in this number of the 
Journal of Education, on 
Library matters. The writer 
of this notice, in a recent visit 
of much interest to the Li- 
brary, was very much struck 
with its admirable arrange- 
ment, and especially with the 
new system of cataloguing, 
which is referred to and fully 
explained in the following ar- 
ticle : — 

"The Committee cannot for- 
bear to advert to the fact, that 
the year of their service is the 
last of the period of just one 
hundred years since all New 
England was filled with dismay 
by the news of the destruction 
by fire of the College Library. 
It seems to have been felt 
throughout the Province, not 
only as a public calamity, but 
as a private grief, as if the 
very palladium of learning were 
gone. The precious accumula- 
tion of more than a century 



was suddenly swept away. The record of that da^ys, " In 
the middle of a very tempestuous night, — a severe cold storm 
of snow, attended with a high wind, — we were awakened by 
the alarm of fire. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ in ^ very short time this 
venerable monument of the piety of our ancestors was turned 
into a heap of ruins. The other buildings were in the utmost 
danger of sharing the same fate * * * * nor [it being 
vacation] could they have been saved by all the help the town 
could afford, had it not been for the assistance of the gentlemen 
of the general court, among whom His Excellency the Grovernor 
was yery active.'' As it was, the loss to a great extent was ir- 
reparable. What would not now be given to recover the library 
of John Harvard ; " the whole library of the late learned Dr. 
Lightfoot f ' <* the library of the late eminent Dr Theophilus 
Gale ;" ** the Greek and Roman Classics, presented by the late 
excellent and catholic- spirited Bishop Berkeley, most of them 
the best editions;'* and the various choice books made so pre- 
cious by the memory of the givers, — Bishop Sherlock ; John 

Hales, "the ever-memorable;" 
Dr Watts, Dr. Mead, Thomas 
Hollis the elder, Richard Bax- 
ter (who had robbed hims<»lf 
of a good part of his literary 
apparatus, in the want of 
which he was obliged to exeuie 
himself for rel^ng upon his 
memory, in a published con- 
troversy, by saying that he had 
sent it to the College in New 
England) ; and a host of cele- 
brated and liberal minded utBH 
of that and the preceding age ! 
Amoiig the treasures of art 
then destroyed, were the dier- 
ished portraits (according to 
the quaint grouping in the 
Corporation record) of Duns 
Scotus, Keckermann, Mr. Bax- 
ter, Mr. Penoyer, and th^ 
generous Mr. Hollis. 

''The General Court, which, 
in consequence of the preva- 
lence of the small-pox in Bos- 
ton, was then sitting in Cam- 
^QMM BJAL.— HAHv^ABD coLLMB LiB&iBT, httdgc, aod occupyiiig the lOom 
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appropriated to the library, immediately voted to erect a new build- 
ing ; and Harvard Hall was in a short time fully replaced byan^np, 
edifice of the same name. A corresponding zeal was manifeslprby 
other friends of the institution, to fumiidi the new hajl ndth a 
library and philosophical apparatus. The general Coujrt of Kew 
Hampshire, which at that time had no college of its own to provide 
for, granted, at the instance of Governor WentwortH, £300 ster- 
Img towards restoring the library. ** The Society for Propagating 
the Gospel ia liTew England and parts adjacent," gave the same 
sum ; and the Society for Prop^ting the Grospel in Fqfeign Parts" 
£100 sterling, Thomas Hollis, Esq., of London, redfMtUed hm 
ganerous ^orts to assist the College in its distress ; and other |m)blfo 
spirited and enlightened individuals came forward with "tiieir oon- 
tributions on the occasion, so that a very few years supplied the loss 
of what had been the accumulation of more than a centuiy. The 
library increased so rapidly, that in 1790 it consisted of about 
12,000 volumes. 

Harvard Coll^;e lahTsry is almost entirely the fruit of individual 
munificence. Its records exhibit a long Hst of donors, whose names 
are indissoKibly associated with the establishment The first and 
most generous is that of Thomas Hollis. ISfext to that of the 
founder of the University, his name stands pre-eminent for its 
claims" to a grateful recollection. Several individuals of that 
family were benefactors of Harvard College. Two of them dis- 
played a most remarkable degree of generosity. The first was the 
excellent Thomas Hollis, who founded two professorships, — one of 
theology and one of mathonatics and natural philosophy ; and be- 
sides various other benefaotions, contributed lai^^ly to the library 
and philosophical apparatus. 

Two large quarto volumes, compiled by Archdeacon Blackbume, 
am devoted to an exhibition of the latter ^lomas Hollis's " deeds 
of peace." In one of the tributes to the memory of this extra- 
ordmary man, which appeared soon after his decease, and, which are 
preserved in those volumes, it was justly observed, "that in his 
death, . Liberty lost her diampion, Humanity her treasurer, and 
Charity her steward. " One of his principal employments was to 
collect the most valuable books in the various branches of learning, 
especially such as were intimately connected with the highest in- 
terest of man, and to forward them as presents to those places 
where they were most wanted. This University partook largely of 
his bounty : it was, indeed, a favourite object of his regard. 

'When, in 1610^ Dr. KirkUiud became the head of the College, 
the interests of the Ubrary were among the earliest and the chiefest 
of his cares. His marvellous personal influence was exerted in 
every direction in its behalf. His skilful, graceful, but ever- 
reluotant p«i,«,produoed one of the best papers ever written on the 
proper constitution and functions of an American University, with 
a large library as its soul* Young professors elect (since become 
celebrated in the republic of letters) were sent to Europe to prepare 
themselves for their office, and with authority to purchase the books 
needed for their departments; which resulted in an accesrion of 
1,500 selected volumes. 'Whole libraries were now poured into 
Harvard Hall by the munificence of several benefactors. But es- 
ptecially was the presidency of Dr. Kirkland, at its beginning, dis- 
tinguished by reforms in the administration of the Ubrary. This 
had hitherto, to a great extent, been a sealed fountain. Its trea- 
ftUTM were not only seoored, but immured, f Now the barriers fell 



• North Jimtrican RtvUw^ vol. vii. pp. 2 "70-278 ; vol. viiL pp. 191-200. 
"Now a large, well-chosen library is the soul of a university. No other 
advantages can supply the want of this ; and with this, learning may 
flourish with less of other facilities than were otherwise desirable." — 
Ibid, p. 198. 

t In 1790, th# library was opened for taking out books on every Fri- 
ds^ in term-time, from 9 till U o'clock a.m., and <'if that be not suffi- 
cient," from 3 till 6 o'clock p.m. Three descriptions of persons, namely, 
resident graduates, seniors, and juniors, might go into the library once in 
three weeks, but in different weeks respectively, " in their order." " The 
librarian shall permit the scholars to enter the library three at.a time, 
and as near as may be in their [alphabetical] order ;" and ^ if any other 
shall attempt to intrude," he shall be " punished " by a fine of five shil- 
lings. Jn 1807, this "punishment" was reduced to "oae dollar," 
Federal currency. 

In 1798| the Sophomores also were permitted to cross the sacred thresh- 
hold once in three weeks, but on a Friday all their own, — the resident 
graduates and the seniors being now trusted to go is on the same Friday. 
After President Kirklsnd's accession, the Freshmen too were allowed to 
share the privilege on the same day with the Sophomores. They had 
hitherto never entered the library on their own account, but only as 
scouts or messengers, detailed in parties of six to serve for the day, and 
sent out in pairs to summon and to bring notice of the approach of the 
squadrons of "three" that were expected by the librarian. For this 
service their reward was, awe within the precincts of the library, and 
delight in the college-yard at being exempt from one recitation. Up to 
this time, besides the attendance of the librarian above implied, he was 
" obliged to wait on any of the gentlemen in the instruciioo aatd govemr 



at once. It was proclaimed far and near, through the literary 
journals of the time, that "by a new regulation, the library was 
opened during six hours of each day (except the SabbathV' — " and 
all Muveniences provided for reading and consulting nooks and 
BMft]]% extracts m>m them. All literary gentlemen are freely ad- 
mitted.^* 

Not long afterwards there appeared, in a journal of great au- 
tiiority and influence, this remark • " wiiiio +!*« TTnivAv«fv ar 



While the University so 

, we cannot doubt 

led by an increase of her 



llbenJly extends the use of what she 
thait her liberality will soon be 
staPflR."t 

Here was struck a key-note^the strain is still resounding. Then 
b^an tllie practice with grateful authors and publishers, of en- 
riching the hbrary with copies of their new works, which had been 
made better by the use of its stores. Then scholars, importing 
bookB— often costly ones — ^from Europe^ perhaps for a single defi- 
nite purpose, were willing to bestow them upon the library for the 
use ^ othwaoholan, to whom they would be accessible in common 
with themselves. During this first century in the history of the 
present library, the average uinual increase has been about 1000 
volumes. During the last five years of this period, the annual 
average has been over GOQO volumes^ of which the soattering dona- 
tions from hundreds of givers of books have amounted to over 
2000 volumes a year, — or about ono-quarter of the whole. The 
other three-quarters have been supplied by purchase, in part with 
the income of funds bearing re<^)ectively the honoured names of 
Holhs, Shaplei^h, Haven, Salisbury, Lee, and Ward; but espe- 
cially with the gift of that most munificent benefactor of the library, 
who has rounded the hiatoiy of the century with the pregnant 
phrase, — **Five thousand dollnrs \ year for five years," whiwi no 
succeeding century can forget. 

In the new H«r\Tird Hall, erected immediately on the site of the 
old one, the public library waa kept till July, 1841, when the books 
were removed to Goro 11 all, — a spacLuus <md imposing edifice built 
for its exclusive accommodation, by means of funds bequeathed to 
the college by the Hon. Christopher Gore. 

Gore Hall presents a pure and chaste specimen of the Gothic 
style of the fourteenth ceiituiy ; but the hard Sienite, or Quincy 
Granite, used in its cuustructiuu, made it necessary to omit the 
elaborate ornaments with whicli this style is usually wrought. It 
is in tho form of a Latin crus^ — the length of tho body being 140 
feet, and across tho tnuiiioptH 81 4 feet. The main entrances are 
flanked by octagonal towers, 83 feet high, surmounted by lofty 
mitred pinnacles, somewhat iike those of King's College Chapel at 
Cambridge, England. The outer walls are of rough stone, laid in 
regular courses, with hammei-ed-stone buttresses, towers, pinnacles, 
and drip-stones. The inner walls and columns «De of brick, stuc- 
coed. The main floor is also of brick, resting on brick arches, 
filled above to a level, and covered with hard pine boards. The 
roof and gallery are supported by wrought-iron rafters, and the. 
partitions are strengthened by concealed iron columns. The in- 
terior of the bodv of the building forms a beautiful hall, 112 feet 
long and 35 feet high, with a vaulted and ribbed ceiling springing 
from two ranges of ribbed columns. The spaces between the co- 
lumns are divided by partitions into stalls or alcoves for books, 
having a light gallery above, protected by an ornamented iron 
balustrade. One of the transepts is used as a reading-room ; the 
other is divided into three apartments for books. This hall, in 
the construction of which great caution was used to guard against 
injury by fire, is heated by steam. This is conveyed from a boiler 
in the basement, through iron pipes, ^ four stados of perpendicular 
copper pipes, arranged like screens at the sides of the central area. 
An ingenious self-acting contrivance regulates the draft, so as to 
check or increase the generation of the steam. 

The public library of the university, for whidi alone, as before 
stated, this hall is designed (the hbraries of the theological, medical, 
law, and scientific schools being kept in separate buildings), con- 
tains books in all branches of learning. These are arranged ac- 
cording to subjects, into the four grand divisions of Literature^ 
History, Theology, and Scienoe, with numerous sub-divisions. 

The Committee were impressed, as former Committees have been, 
with the seal and assiduous efiforis of the librarian, in season and 
out of season, for the preservation and increase of the library, and 
his earnest pursuit of whatever he conceives to be for its interest. 
The learned assistant-Ubrarian, Mr. Abbot, ably seconded by Mr. 



ment of the college, whenever they have oocasion to go into the library;'' 
and also " to attend on Wednesday in each week, vacations excepted, 
on such gentlemen as shall obtain leave from the president, professors, 
and tutors [that is, the Faculty as a body] to study in the library.*'— See 
Lawt of Harvard CoUege, of several dates. 

* Gtneral EepotUory and Eevte^Oy Cambridge, vol. iL p. 391 ; vol iv. 
p. 401. 

t North J hmn oa m Review^ vol. ix. p. S4S. 
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Gutter, hae efBeiently pnnaed his l^bon^ in t&e oatetogning depairt- 
meat, besides acting pexBODally as expositor of the resonroes at the 
library to many of its consuHers. 

The new catalogue oa cards has been making such progress, and 
has been so constantly in use during the past year, that experience 
has dissipated all doubts as to its intrinsic practical value. The 
theoretical soundness and the beanty of its method have never been 
questioned, and it would seem that the Hbxttrians and the fre^ 
q^uenters of the library must now be- congratolated on the posses- 
non of the best mode yet devised of summarily answering the 
qnestions : — 1. Is the book I want in the library 1 2. What books 
in the library treat of the subject on which I am seeking informal 
tion ? At the nrquest of the Committee, Mr. Abbot has prepared 
a written statement of his plan, now in fuU opetation. It accom- 
panies this report, and forms a part of it. It is proper to say, that 
expert librarians of large libraries in different parts of tiie country, 
have pronounced most favourably upon it ; the younger as well as 
the older members of the university use its guidauce with ease and 
pleasure ; and it h'ghtens the labour and saves the time of the 
officers of the library in a very appreciable degree. 

NEW OATALOGUBS OF THE HAEVABI) COLLEGE LIBEARY. 

The object of the first of these catalogues, which is called by way 
of distinction the '* Index of Authors," is to enable a person to 
determine readily whether any particular work belongs to the 
library, and if it does, where it is placed. The object of the se- 
cond — ^the " Index of Subjects," is lo serve as a guide to all the 
separate works in the library on any particular subject. These 
catalogues also include the treatises which are contained in collec- 
tions and in the transactions of learned societies ; and they are 
likewise intended to embrace, as far as practicable, articles in the 
more important periodical publications. To prevent misapprelien- 
sion, it should be observed that these new catalogues do not super- 
sede the alphabetical manuscript catalogue of additions to the 
library, with fuU titles, which has for many years been kept on cards. 

KXW ALPHABETICAL GATALOOUX, OB " INJ>EX OF AT7TH0BS." 

In a catalogue designed to answer the question whether a parti- 
cular work bdongs to a library, the entries of titles should be under 
the names of the authors, given in full, with great core to avoid 
confiiaioii of persons. Anonymous and pseudonymous works, pe- 
riodicals, and publications of governments and societies, require to 
be entered according to special rules, which need not be stated here. 
Numerous cross-references of various kinds are also absolutely 
necessary to secure the object of a good alphabetical catalogue ; fur 
the number of works which one cataloguer would place under one 
heading, and another cataloguer under a different one, is very large. 

If the library is one of considemble magnitude^ fulness in regard 
'to the names of authors is of great importance ; but for the parti- 
cular purpose mentioned, fulness of title is not important. Each 
title is written on a separate card, five inches lont^ and two inches 
wide, ruled lengthwise with seven blue lines, one quarter of an inch 
apart, and crosswise with three red lines, three-eigi^hs of an inch 
apart-— the first of them being seven-eighths of an inch from the 
left-hand margin of the card. The space thus marked off on the 
left contains a note of the alcove and shelf or other place in the 
library where the book or pamphlet is to be found, and of the 
class or classes under which it stands in the Index of Subjects. 
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accnlentellr by a wooden button sorewttd on iht inatdo oi iJte baeft: 
of each half-drawer, and, when tnnied op, projectiDg a: little above 
it. The drawer on being puHed out, is therefore stof^d by the 
buttons when they reach the horizontal partition in ^nt on whieh 
the drawer above it rests^ If the buttoBB ars turned down^ the 
drawer may be taken out. 

The cases of which these drawers form the npper part, are eock 
about 4 feet 3 inches long, and 19| inches wide, and stand on oses* 
ioitB, Their height is such that the bottom of the h>west drawer is 
about 32 inches from the floor, and tiie top of the highest 64 inches. 
They are closed at the back ; and the space in front below the 
drawers is left open, to be occupied wilJi books,^so that no room is 
lost. Four of these cases have thus far been made for the use of 
tiie Hbraxy. Being placed in pairs, back to back, near the middle 
of the hall, they together form a stnicture about 8 feet 6 inches 
long by 3 feet 3 inches wide, the upper part of which is occupied 
on one side by the drawers for the Index of Authors, and on the 
other by those containing J^he Index of Subjects. Strips of tinned 
iron are screwed to the margins in front of each draw^, the upper 
edge of one strip and the lower edge of the other being folded over, 
so as to form a sort of frame for the buff-coloured pasteboard labels 
which describe the contents of the two divisions of the drawer, and 
which cover its whole front, except the portion directly above and 
below the handle in the middle. The labels, being slipped under 
the overlapping part of these strips or cleats, are firmly held, but 
can be withdrawn without diflSculty when it is necessary to change 
them. 

Suppose a drawer half full of cards ; how shall these be retained 
in their proper position, so that they shall not fall down, and so 
that they may be easily manipulated, — always presenting their titles 
fairly to the eye ? This object is effected by two wooden blocks. 
The first of these is an inch and three-quarters high, seven-eighths 
of an inch wide at the base, one-eighth of an inch wide at the top, 
and in length just equal to the width of the half-drawer, in the 
front of which it is fixed, with its sloping side facing the cards. 
The second block, an inch and a quarter wide at the bottom, seven- 
eighths of an inch wide at the top, one inch high, and in length 
alK>ut one-fifth of an inch leas than the width of the half-drawer, is 
placed directly behind the cards, in contact with them, and is pre- 
vented from sliding back by a thumb-wedge, easily movable, inter- 
posed between the right end of the block and the side of the drawer ; 
so that although the drawer may contain only a very few cards, 
they are kept in their proper place between the two blocks. This 
block, presenting its oblique side to the cards, gives them a tendency 
to incline backward in that position, which ia found to be mcMt con- 
venient when one wishes to examine them in search of a name. 
Those which have been passed by in the umnipulation lean f orwaid, 
resting on the block in the front of the drawer, so that a wide 
opening is left at the place of examination, and one can read the 
title wil^ facility, without raising the card from the drawer. 




The cards are supposed 
to stand on their edges be- 
tween the two blocks, ui 
their normal position lean* 
ing against No. 2, 



iin. 



fin. 



Uin. 



No. I.— Fixed block in the 
front of the drawer; 



Mb. 2.^Movablo block be- 
hind the cards. 



The cards composing this catalogue aioe Idsptiii drawevs, twenty- 
eight of which occupy the upper part of a case^ and are anrang^d in 
seven tiers, being placed at such anidtitude th^t the higliest drawer 
is not too high, nor the lowest too low^ to admit of a convenient 
examination of its contents. Each drawer is about 15^ in^es long, 
10^ inches wide, and 2^ inches deep, inside measure, and being 
divided by a thiB partition radnuig leagtkwise tkrou^ the middle, 
oontiMiw tw« row!si>f earda. It is prefented from beuig^ jraMed out 



But there is another difficulty to be oveinotae. We haye a drawet 
ooatainiag perhaps five hundred cards, forming a mass about sev«a 
inchea in length, and embracing the titles aad references under the 
names of autibors from Abcbrband to Apuleiu$» Su|q[>OBe that I 
wish to find Aikm or A.fne»y into what part of that mass- tAuiil 1 
plunge ? This difi&:ulty is relieved by the uto of wooden blocks 
about one^eighth of an inch thick« of the same length as the cards, 
but a little hi^^ieis ^th the top bevelled at such an angle that when 
placed among the cards as tiiey stand in their normal position, 
leaning against the block behind them, it shall present to the^e a 
level surface. The upper part of each of these blocks is covered 
with buff-coloured envelope paper, smoothly pasted on. On their 
bevened edges thus covered, we write or print Ac, Ad, Ae, Af , Ag, 
Ai, Ak, Al, Ale, Alin, &c. The blocks so labelled being inserted 
in their proper places among the cards, perform the same office as 
the head-lines in a dictionary, enabling a person to find a title in 
one quarter of the time which would be required without them, 
and fadlitating in an equal degree the distribution of new estods in 
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their proper plaoes among the old. The advantage of the bevelled 
edge 18 this : That in wluitever position the cards in the drawers 
may stand — ^inolining forward or backward — ^the labels are easily 
read.- A tolerable snbstitnte for these blocks, if the room which 
they occupy is grudged, may be found in cards about one-fifth of an 
inch higher than the title-cards in the drawers. On the projecting 
margin of these the labels are written, which are very conspicuous 
when the cards lean backward : when they do not, it is easy to give 
them that inclination. These projecting cards and blocks also facili- 
tate the manipulation of the title-cards, and partially save them 
from wear. 

CLASSED CATALOGUE, OB ^'iKDEX OF SUBJECTS." 

The great advantage of keeping the olpfMbetical catalogue of a 
rapidly-growing library on cards, each containing a separate title, is 
now generally acknowledged. What is once done correctly is done 
for ever ; and the Cards that are written from day to day can be 
immediately inserted in the drawers, and ;nade available to readers 
from the very beginning of the work. But I am not aware that 
the attempt has heretofore been made in any library to provide for 
all who use it, a dasaed catalogue, with numerous sub-divisions, 
kept in the same manner on separate cards, each containing a single 
title, and so arranged as to enable a person to find with facility all 
the works in the library that relate to the subject of his inquiry. 

In an alphabetical catalogue, the title, as we have seen, may often 
be greatly abridged. In a classed catalogue it should, if possible, 
retain evei ything that characterizes the work so far as it relates to 
the subject under which the title stands. 

The cards used are of the same size as those employed for the 
catalogue of authors, and are ruled in the same manner, except 
that the first cross-line on the left is blue instead of red. This en- 
ables a person to distinguish at a glance the cards which belong to 
the two different catalogues, and thus facilitates the proper distribu- 
tion in the drawers of those which are written from day to day. 
The two upper lines of these cards are reserved for a notation of 
the class and the sub-division (if any) under which the title is placed. 
The authors name, preceding the title, generally begins (two or 
three classes for special reasons being excepted) on the third line 
from the top, at the point where it is intersected by the second cross- 
line. The title is thus a permanent thing, and requires no change, 
whatever change may seem expedient in the designation of the class 
or subject. IHiis designation in doubtful cases may be made in 
pencil, so that a future alteration, if required, will cost little trouble 

SPECIHBK OF A CA&D. 



branch DogmaHe^ we have the sections Death, Future Life, Heaven, 
Resurrection, Sin, Trinity, Ac These seddons are airanged in 
alphabetical order under this class and branch. Under eatm sec- 
tion, the titles belonging to it may stand in the alphabetical order 
of their author's names, or they may be arranged chronologically, 
the date being placed on the second line, in the middle, so as to 
strike the eye at once. Hie cards for the general works, which 
have nothing on the second line at the place for the name of the 
section, of course immediately precede this series of special treatises. 
The annual report of the librarian of Harvard College, shows 
that there have been added to the library during the -past year, 
4,597 books and 6,200 pamphlets. The library now contains over 
100,000 volumes and nearly 70,000 pamphlets. The librarian com- 
plains that Gore Hall is getting too small for the use of the library 
— that it is umcomfortable at the best — and urges the construction 
of a lai^^er and more commodious building. 
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2. LIBRARIES IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
We extract the following from the last report of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction : — 

The number of volumes in the district libraries is reported as 
follows — 

Cities. Rural distrfata- Total. 

In 1863 93,656 1,078,748 l,172,40i 

In 1862 101,104 1,225,578 1,326,682 

There was expended for libraries — 

Cities. Bursl di^ttrirtJi. Total. 

In 1863 $6,365 70 $23,099 95 $29,465 65 

In 1862 6,365 82 26,559 10 32,912 92 

The amount expended for school apparatus was — 

Cities. Rural dlstrirtjc Total. 

In 1863 $124,580 03 $8,626 17 $133,206 20 

In 1862 85,968 78 8,487 40 94,456 18 

The amount expended for libraries and apparatus during the past 
year, was $162,671 85. (Of this sum, $55,000 was appropriated 
from the income of the United States Deposit Fund. The balance, 
$107,671 85, was raised by voluntary taxation in the cities and 
rural districts.) 

The $55,0|00 appropriated for libraries, was divided between the 
cities and rural CUstricts, according to their population, as follows — 

Cities $20,142 14 

Rural districts 34,857 86 



The mode of indicating sub-dirisions may be illustrated by taking 
a class which has already been referred to for a different purpose. 
We have in our primary alphabetical series of classes a division 
designated by the heading Thbolooy — Dogmatic. All the cards 
belonging to this large class have on the first line, in the left-hand 
comer, the abbreviation **Theol. — ^Dogm." This of course brings 
them altogether when they are arranged in the drawers. If the 
titles are those of general or comprehensive works, the second line 
of the card is left blank. If they relate to any particular doctrine 
or subject which comes under this head, the name of the subject or 
its abbreviation is written on the second line of the card, at the in- 
tersection made by the first cross-line on the left. Whatever is 
written on this second line is for convenience termed a section,'^ 
the word on the first line, in the left-hand comer, being the name 
of the eUuSy which may or may not have a branch on the same line, 
separated from it by a dash.* Thus under the class Thboloot, 



• It is sometimes convenient to add a secondary ** branch " to the pri- 
mary one. Thus, works relating to the history of Christian doctrines 

< may have on the first line of the cards the heading " Tbeol. — Dogm. 

Hist..** which of course brings them altogether as a supplement to the 
division " Thsoloot— Doirmu/ic." The sections may also have branches 
like the classes ; and further sub-divisions, in cases that require it, may 
easily be made, without violating the principle that the secondary ar- 
rangement shall form either nn alphabetical or a chronological series 
under the primary. 



$55,000 00 
The number of volumes in the district libraries, in the whole 
State, as reported for several years, is as follows— 

In 1858 1,402,253 

In 1859 1,360,507 

In 1860 1,286,536 

In 1861 1,306,377 

In 1862 : 1,326,682 

In 1863 1,172,404 

This statement shows that the reports of the trustees are not ac- 
curate ; indeed, it is well understood that they seldom take pains 
to make them so, by counting the books belonging to their respec- 
tive libraries. 

Your attention is invited to the fact that the average amount 
apportioned to the rural districts was only $3 05 ; and that the 
average amount reported as having been expended for the repair of 
old books and the purchase of new ones, was only $2 77 ; a sum too 
small to keep a district circuhiting library in repair, and entirely in- 
adequate to furnish it with new books as fast as the old ones ou^^t 
to be worn out by proper use. 



3. DISTRICT AND TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES IN MICH- 
IGAN. 
In his Report for 1863 the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction thus refers to this matter : — In former reports, I argued 
at considerable length, the vital necessity and great value of these 
libraries, and I can only reaffirm with new emphasis, the views 
before presented. It must however, be confessea that the miuority 
of the people do not seem to hold them in high esteem. Meagre 
sums are appropriated by the townships for their support, while in 
a majority of* the towni^ps the matter is neglected entirely. The 
interest in the libraries seems to be fitful and short-lived, botii in 
our own and older States ; and a few friends of education, yielding 
to a hasty and ill-considered opinion, would dispense with them 
entirely. 

In this State, many are ready to charge the decline of the libra- 
riit to tlio change from township to dis&iot libraries ; not mmmok' 
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bering that formerly the township lifanries were loudly and almost 
inuYenally complained of as ineffectiTe and worthless, and that 
they were emphatically condemned by the popular vote, which at a 
single election, in 1859, abolished them in two-thirds of the town- 
ships thronghout the State. The township libracy system was 
tested faithfully, and for years. The sum of twenty-five dollars, in 
addition to the fine moneys, was annually appropriated in each 
township, being upwards of $12,000 annually for the State, for the 
pordisse of books. At first, each district was aUowed to draw 
quarterly, its quota of books, thus making temporazy district libra- 
ries ; but it was found, as might hare hden easily foreseen, that 
many directors would not take the trouble to go each quarter, to 
the township library for the books ; while others drew them but 
failed to return them, and so the libraries were in danger of being 
utterly scattered and lost. Then the Uiw was modified so as to per^ 
mit the Inspectors to suspend the distribution to the districts, and 
to permit readers to draw books directly from the township library. 
This was found to confine the advantsges, practically, to persons 
living in the immediate vicinity of the ln>rary, while in the distant 
districts, the books were never seen. But a worse evil grew up it^ 
the Myitematic plans of peddlers to palm i^ton the Ubraries a mass of 
cheap, trashyj and ofte^i pernicious literature. One or two wealthy 
hooksellers leept ihdr peddling agents trawrsing the StaJky amd mam,y 
are the tricks by which they boasted that they cajoled tlie Lhspeetors, 
A few libraries were well selected and well kept ; but so valueless 
for public good, and especially for the education of the young, had 
the great majority become, that all intelligent friends of education 
desired a change. 

An act was passed, in accordance with numerous petitions, 
authorizing the townships, by a popular vote, to distribute their 
libraries permanently among the districts. Out of 537 townships 
360 at once voted the change, and by lar^re majoritieB. But unfor- 
tunately the same legislature that authorized the change of system, 
took away from the libraries all regular support. The district 
libraries were thus left to starve from their birth, or to depend 
upon the uncertain and fitful support that the township might 
appropriate. The districts owning them could not vote a dollar to 
buy books, except in the hurry and bustle of the annual township 
election day, aiid by a general vote of the township. The result 
was easy to be seen. In a few townships, strong and infiuentisl 
friends of the libraries have succeeded, against aJl (^position, in 
carrying the appropriations ; but in the great majority of cases, the 
matter is either entirely forgotten, or successfully ojqmed, and 
these important agencies of public education are left to waste away. 
To base an argument against district libraries, on their inutility and 
decline under such a system, is as ui^jnst as to eondexim a dying 
man for his idleness. 

If the apparent estimate of a majority of the pieople as thus 
indicated by the failure to vote library appropriatioim, is to be 
taken as an evidence of the real value of public libraries, we might 
well doubt the propriety of seeking to maintain them ; but when 
we reflect how slow the common swools grew into popular favor, 
we maj wisdy wait for the '* sober second thought " of the people. 
Were it not for the strong stimulus of the puoHc school moneys, 
hundreds of districts would even now, go without schools for years : 
ofier a similar stimulus to the libraries and every district would 
maintain one as certainly as it does its school. 

It is on the testimony not of the multitude of districts which 
never had, or never properly maintained, good libraries, but of the 
few that have thoroaghly tned and proved them, that the evidence 
of their usefulness rests. It is certain that our best and most 
enterprising districts are universally in favor of libraries, and count 
them as important, if not indispensable^ adjuncts of their schools. 
It is possible that we may need to wait for the growth of a wiser 
and moro intelligent public sentiment to support them universally ; 
but the day wul certainly come when the district library will be 
considerod as necessary an agency of public instruction as the dis- 
trict school Wiw men will not lonff continue to neglect the aid of 
literature— one of the mightiest and surest and cheapest teaching 
forces in the world. The great writers will be allowed to assmne 
their rightful place among the great teachers of mankind. 

Two important amendments concerning libraries wero enacted at 
the last session of the Legislaturo. The first made it obligatory 
upon the school officers to expend their library money each year, 
and to purohase books, under the State etmtraet, when not otherwise 
ordered by the district or township ; the second aUowed districts to 
expend ^eir surplus funds for libraries, after having maintained a 
free school eight months in the year. 

Two other amendments are very much needed ; first, to require 
the districts, instead of the townships, to set apart some portion of 
the two miU tax to be appropriated for the support of the library ; 
and second, to create a State library fund, analagous to the State 
school fund, eitiier £rom a colleetion of all the fine maneys into 
such a genenl fond, o|r from aop^e other source, the proceeds of 



which shaU be annually apportioned to the districts maintaining 
district libraries, on condition of their raising a similar amount for 
the purohase of books. Such a law would incite every district to a 
steady efibrt in the support of libraries, and make libraries a perma- 
nent and potential part of our school machinexy. 



4. SCHOOL UBRABIES IN THE STATE OF COK- 
NECTICCT. 

The School Law provides that the treasurer of the state, upon the 
order of the superintendent of schools, is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay over the sum of ten doUars, out of any moneys that 
may be in the public treasury, to every school district which shall 
raise by tax or snbscription a like sum for the same purpose, to es- 
tablish within such district a school Ubraiy, and to procure philoso- 
phical and chemical apparatus ; and the further snm of five dollars 
annually, upon a like order, to the said districts, upon condition 
that they shSll have raised alike sum for suchyear^ for the puiposes 
aforesaid. 

The selection of books for such lihtraries shall be iq>proved by the 
board of visitors of each town. 

The board of visitors of each town shall make proper rules and 
regulations for the management, use and safe keeping of such libra- 
ries. 

^ The State Superintendent in his report for 1863-4 remarks : — ^The 
library law was passed in 1856, but few districts applied for money 
under the law till the beginning of 1857. Since tiiat time one thou- 
sand and fifty certificates have been received and as many orders 
have been issued for libnur money. More than one-tiiiid of the 
districts have complied with the requirements of this chapter, and 
have received the appropriation from the state. 

The beneficial results of this act have been seen in the interest 
which has been awakened in schools and districts, where libraries 
have been purchased, and in the great advantages secured to the 
schools, which have thus been supplied with reference books, maps, 
and apparatus. 

ffJlThste has been a slight increase during the past year in the 
number of the applications for library money. The whole num- 
ber of orders drawn has been seventy-four. Of this number, 
twenty>six were for the first instalment of ten dollars each ; four- 
teen were for the second instalment of five dollars each ; seven for 
the third instalment of five dollars each ; ten for the fourth instal- 
ment of five dollars each ; nine for the fifth instalment of five dol- 
lars each ; three for the sixth instalment of five dollars each ; four 
for the seventh instalment of five dollars each ; and one for the 
eighth instalment of five dollars. 



II. %sipm an ^iJtvtititt to miw^ iitimAx. 



1. MECHANICS' INSTITUTE LIBRARY, TORONTO. 

From the annual report, we learn that this very important de- 
partment of the Institute has been considerably improved during 
the year, by the addition of numerous new publications, besides 
several of the older and more valuable works. From year to year 
the library is becoming more and more attractive, as is evident from 
the greater number of readers. This gratifying result may be at- 
tributed in a great measure to the increased facilities for access 
which the members have to the more popular volumes. So great 
has the demand become, that not only duplicate copies, but in se- 
veral instances as many as four, six, eight, and twelve copies of the 
works of popular authors have been procured. * 

The number of books in the library at the date of the last 

annual report was - - 5554 

Added during the year - 528 

Presented during tiie year 40 

Bound up from reading-room ..... 70 

644 

Total 61»8 

Lost and worn out during the year 98 

Leaving now in the Library - - - 6100 

Through the instrumentality of Mr. Rice Lewis, late Prerident 
of the Institute, Mr. Crossley, the eminent carpet manfaeturer of 
England, presented the Institute with a valuable set of books, 
handsomely bound, in token of his regard for Mr. Lewis. 

The reading-room has also been improved, several of the most 
important English and American commeroial publications, besides 
various periodicals and magazines, having be^n ordered since the 
last report The addition of commeroial publications has rendered 
the reading-room still better adapted to the requirements of the 
mercantile worH 
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2. PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES IK UPPER OAKADA. 186S— 1«88. 

In accordance with onr annual custom, we gire in this Number of the Journal of Education the following full and Interesting Statement of the 
Number and Classification of Public Librarj and Prize Books sent out from the Depository of the Upper Canada Bducational Department, 

from 186S to 18(t3 inclusive. 



No. of Volumes 

sent out during the 

year. 




J 


11 

1 


1 

& 


j 


i 

1 

1 


1 


Natural Philoso- 
phy and Manu- 
factures. 




"el 

1 

< 


1 

! 

i 




1 


1 


Is 
II 


1 

3 
•fc 

1 


1 


Grand Total, Li- 
brary and Prize 
Books. ^ 


1858 


21922 

66711 

28669 

18669 

29888 

7687 

9808 

9072 

6488 

5599 

6274 


4168. 1«J02 


287 

1080 

818 

118 

821 

86 

186 

144 

59 

45 

42 


906 

2172 

568 

897 

682 

152 

209 

228 

101 

99 

97 


626 

1861 

668 

287 

817 

98 

192 

20O 

72 

48 

J80 


2841 940 


182' 192 807 
629 821 3235 
2071 76' 1452 
56 31' 416 
134 67 1Sfi7 


2694 

5764 

8861 

1628 

2891 

713 

1169 

862 

601 

412 

647 


1141 

4350 

2926 

1019 

9258 

843 

714 

797 

760 

661 

652 


2917 

6393 

3«>81 

1844 

8516 

744 

1127 

1116 

880 

830 

Rfi4. 


5178 
19307 
6f>49 
8832 
9219 
2246 
2401 
2620 
1826 
1706 
2288 


208 
678 
432 
268 
244 
84 
172 
142 
117 
112 
112 




' '2667 
8046 
12»'89 
20194 
26931 
29760 


21922 


1854 *.. 

1855 


' 10638 
6476 
2498 
6296 

1667 
1670 
1661 
1273 
927 
707 


5682 
2068 
662 
1763 
508 
551 
476 
802 
244 
304 


686 
200 

77 
196 

61 
180 
100 

64 


4780 
1808 
660 
1729 
276 
482 
626 
228 


66711 
^8659 


1866 


13669 


1857 


32390 


1 858 


271 2 
87 18 
6l' 17 
36 2 


186 
300 
839 
172 


16682 


1859 


21897 


I860 


29266 


It61 


33419 


1862 


75 211 

67 282 


46 24 166 
26 6 202 


.Sfk3.^fl 


1858 


3289(1 39164 








Totals 


205122 


85764 


13981 


2586 


5546 


4329 


183911867 


1489* 75t>' 8533 


20027 


16116 2»3U 


56571 


2459 


132466 337588 






Deduct Tolumes rctt 
Volumes sent to Me< 


irned for exchange, i 
^faanies' Institntes, k 


fee 










616 














33rt972 
8293 








Bt Deeember, 1 ( 


363 ... 










Grand Total Library Books, kc^ despatched up to 81 


845265 













The Meohanics' Institutes which hare received Libraries from the Depository, and the number of rolumes sent to each, are, in alphabetical order, 

as follows: 



Baltimore 

Berlin 

Obatrham 

Coboorg 

CoUingwood . . . 
Drummondrille • 

FonthiU 

Lindsay 

Greenwood 

Guelph 

Huntingdon, L.C. 

Milton 

Mount Forest . . . 

Napanee 

Newmarket 

OakyiUe 

Pickering 

Port Perry 



u.c— 



J.U.C. 



Vols. 

75 
168 
313 
350 

46 
6 
137 
106 
101 
372 
160 

68 
106 

27 

65 
250 

41 
109 



Years. 
1868 
1855 

1853^ 
1856 
1857 
1859 
1858 
1858 
1862 

1863-4 
1855 
1858 
1860 
1857 

1858-9 
1856 
1861 
1858 



Smith's Falls 

St. Catharines h-. 

StreetsTille 

Thorold VU.C. 

Toronto 

Vankleekhill 
Whitby 



Total 

Books were also sent to the-^ 
Leeds and Grenville Agricultural Society . 

Educational Department, L.C 

McGill College, Montreal 

Sarnia Dialectic Society 

Soulhwold Agricnltnral Society 

Various other Institotlons 



8293 



Years. 

1857-8 
1854-9 
1860-3 

1858 
1856-61 

1858 
1857-8-9-60-1 



1855 
1860-1 
1857 
1868 
1856 
I851-8-«0 



3. PBISON AND ASYLUM LIBRARIES IN UPPER CANADA. 
The following table shews the number of rolumes sent to Various Prisons, &c., during the years 1856-63 : 



Prison and Asylum Libraries. 


Amount 
received. 


Legislatire 
Appo'ment. 


Total. 


Vols 


' 


Amount 
received. 


Legislative 
Appo'ment. 


Total. 


Vols 


1856 : 

PntArhnmnffh Jail ....* 


$ cts. 
22 16) 
181 63 
20 00 


$ cts. 
22 16i 
131 63 

20 00 


$ cts. 

44 33 

263 26 

40 00 


94 

616 

71 


1860: 
Barrie Jail 


$ cts. 

20 00 
26 16 
6 00 
20 00 
10 90 
47 66 


1 cts. 

20 00 
25 16 
5 00 
20 00' 
10 00 
47 66 


% cts. 

40 00 
60 32 
10 00 
40 00 
. 20 00 
95 32 






84 


Toronto tiau • 

««r__ j_Aj^^l» Ta.l1 


Goderich Jail 


87 


WooastocK jau 


London Jail 

Peterborouerh Jail 


14 




173 79i 


173 79J 


347 59 


781 


82 


1857: 
Lanark and Renfrew Jwl 


Whitby Jail 


36 


60 00 
46 IS 
20 00 


60 00 
46 13 
20 00 


120 00 
92 26 
40 00 


282 
174 
106 


Befor'y Prison, Penetangnishfiiie 

1861: 
Gr^ Jail 


150 


Provincial Pemtentiary 

IxritftKv Jail • 


127 82 


127 82 


255 64 


453 


w m vDj • »»* .•....••.••...••• 






126 13 


126 13 


252 26 


662 


10 00 


10 00 


20 00 


47* 




1662: 

ProTincial Penitentiary 

1863: 

Norfolk Jail 

London Jail , 




PwrinoU Pmituttuny 

Tlnnrlrvilla Jail ......•• 


100 00 


100 00 


200 00 


251 


55 00 


55 00 


110 00 


167 


40 00 
20 00 
10 00 
25 00 
19 76 


40 00 
20 00 
10 00 
25 00 
19 76 
17 00 


80 00 
40 00 
20 00 
50 00 
39 50 
34 00 


154 
94 
43 
93 
82 
96 


25 00 
40 00 

111 931 


26 00 
40 00 


50 00 
80 00 




Guelph Jail 


101 
142 


Picton Jail 

Raptiia. Jfl.il •••••.•.. 


1858: 

P^vineial Luaatic Asylum. . . . 
1860 : 

WAlilAlk T.«iMA«:a i^MlMn. 


111 93i 


223 67 




TIT/iAilatArk Jail 


386 


Befor'y Prison, Penetanguishene 

• 


17 00 




VA AtfV 


«A AA 


\tkA AA 


-iirs 


131 75 


131 76 


263 60 


56? 





18640 



FOB UTOPSB GANABA. 
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PRISON i^MD ASTLUM LIBRAEIES— Ctonftewi 



Amount 



Rboapituiation : 

For the year 1866 

For the jear 1857 

For the jear 1868 

For the year 1859 

For the year 1860 

For the year 1861 

For the year 1862 

For the year 1868 

Lunatic ABylums, aa abore, 1858. 
" " " I860 



$ Ct8 

173 79i 

126 13 
100 00 
131 75 

127 82 
10 00 
55 00 
65 00 

Ul 93^ 
52 00 



$953 43 



I' 



Gran4 total 



LeglBlatlTe 
Appo'ineiLt« 



$ Ct8. 

173 79i 

126 13 
100 00 
131 75 

127 82 
10 00 

65 00 

66 00 

HI m 

52 00 



$953 43 



Total. 



$ cts, 
347 59 
252 26 
200 00 
263 50 
256 64 
20 00 
110 00 
180 00 
228 87 
104 00 



Vols 



781 
562 
251 
662 
453 
47 
167 
243 
386 
176 



I 



$1906 86 



Taiu Bhewmg the faloe of avtkkB sent out from the Edaoatioiial 
Depository daring the years 1851 to 1863 inclusive : 



Teas. 



Articles on which the 100 
per cent, has been ap- 
portioned from the Leg- 
ifllative Grant. 



Public School 
Library 
Books. 



3628 



The following Statistical Table has been compiled from the " Trade and 
Navigation Returns " for the years specified, shewing the gross value 
of books (not maps or school apparatus) imported into GaniBtda. This 
table ^proves conclusively how incorrect is the statement that the 
operations of the Educational Depository interfere with the interests of 
the booksellers:* 



Year. 



1850 

1861 

1862 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857...;.. 
1858...... 

1869 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1860—1863 



Value of books 

ent«sredat 

Ports in Lower 

Canftda. 



$101880 
120700 
141176 
158700 
171452 
194356 
208636 
224400 
171255 
139057 
155604 
185612 
183987 
184652 



Tsluo of books 

entered at 

Ports in Upper 

Canada. 



$2341467 



$141700 
171722 
159268 
264280 

307808 
338792 
427992 
309172 
191942 
184304 
252504 
344621 
249234 
276673 



$3610022 



Total value of 

books 
imported into 
the Province. 



Proportion imported 

for the JBdueatlonal 

Department of 

Upper Canada. 



$243680 
282432 
300444 
412980 
479260 
533148 
636628 
533572 
363197 
323361 
408106 
530233 
433221 
461326 



$5961489 



84 

3296 

1288 

22764 

44060 

25624 

10208 

16028 

10692 

6308 

8846 

7782 

7800 

t 



$176776 



t This column for 1S68 cannot be flUed up, on account of the prolonged detention 
of the Depository invoices at the Audit Ofloe. 

. ,.r ,1 — . 

N.B.— Up to 1854, the "Trade and ifavigation Returns" give the value 
on books entered at every port in Canada separately; attar that year, the 
Report gives the names of the principal ports only, and the restas "Other 
Ports." In 1854, the proportion entered in Lower Canada was within a 
fraction of the third part of the whole, and, accordingly, in compiling 
this table for the years 1855-1863, the value entered in " Other Ports" is 
divided between Upper and Lower Canada, in the proportion of two- 
thirds to the former and one-third to the latter. 



1861.... 
1852. .. 
1853.... 
1854. . . . 

1855 

18^6.... 
1857.... 
1858.... 
1859.... 
I860.... 
1861.... 
1862.... 
1868.... 

Total. 



$ cts. 



51,376 23 
9,947 15 
7,205 62 

16,200 92 
3,982 99 
6,805 64 
5,289 56 
4,084 22 
3,272 88 
4,022 46 



$111,187 67 



Kaps, Appa- 
ratus, and 
Prize Books. 



$ cts. 



4,655 53 
9,320 87 
18,118 28 
11,810 28 
11,906 02 
16,832 17 
16,251 14 
16,193 78 
15,886 88 



$120,973 96 



Articles sold 
at Catalogue 
prices, with- 
out any o,^ 
portionment 
from the 
Legislative 
Grant. 



Total value of 
Library, Prise.. 

and 

School Books, 

Maps, and 

Apparatus 

despatched. 



$ cts. 
1,414 25 
2>981 13 
4,233 14 
5,514 18 
4,389 40 
6,726 76 
6,451 20 
6,972 05 
6,679 30 
5,416 64 
4,894 62 
4,844 17 
8,461 48 



62,978 22 



$ cts. 

1,414 26 

2,981 U 

4,233 14 

56,890 41 

18,992 08 

22,253 25 

40,770 40 

22,765 32 

24,389 96 

27,638 37 

25,229 88 

24,310 83 

28,370 82 



$295,139 84 



tions, especially those firom the American press, have been bronght in veiy sparingly. 
The retail trade is in a Rcnorally healthy condition, and Its character, especially in 
the country, is yearly f mproring. . . . Other indications of quf te as favourable 
a dhamcter are noted, and the trade must prosper with the proKreas of tbe.coantiy. 
. . The importations for the year of books are $155,842, against $U9,419. last year 2 
an increase of S36.423. Of stationery, the imports amount to $28,706, against $27,51^ 
last year ; a difference only of $1,146 in fkvour of 1861." 

We extract ihe fo1]owin{? from the Annual Report nf the Board qf Trade of 
Tgrtmto^ (kmada Wetft^fw 18091. compiled by lir. 13. Wyman : ** OSie year's business 
in this branch of trade bos been <^nite satidfactory. Thoiiffh perhaps less in extent, in 
common with other departments, it has been quite as prontable if not more so than in 
former years, while not a few featares have developed themselves which are not only 
advantsfteous to the legitimate trade, but are gratifying to every well wisher of sound 
lileraun'e in the province. The improvement in the cirenmstonees, capacity, and general 
Inisinsas ability oflboee in the trade, which we have noted from year to year^^as con- 
tinued to manifest itself, and we see now, in almost every town, a bookseller or two 



conducting business on a sound basis, with more capital than ever before, and a better 
knowledge of the trade, and of business principles generally. This is evmced most in 
the improved credit in which the retail trade stands, in the promptitnde with which 
engagements are met, and in the judicious care vrith which stocks are selecied and 
curtailed. Asa distinct branch, the trade is bnt yonng; The progress made in thA last 
three years, hoiwever. shows that it is not jonly wsll established, but that it is rapidly 
assuming a healthy and prosperous condition. An equally gratifying fact i.« found in the 
improved character of the works introduced into general circulation. For yean the 
country has been flooded with the lowest and most trashy c1as« of literaltire froin the 
American press. Books whose only merit was their bulk and binding, have been hawked 
inta every nook of the province by a migratory tribe of itioersnt pedlara. Sometimes a 
stray work of utility has been found among the stock, but for the most part the special 
efforts of these book hawkers have been directed to the distponinjr of some verv super- 
fioial and naimercsling volumes, which, if even read, womd leave the reader a trifle 
less wise than when he commenced them. We are happy to say that this myle of busi- 
ness is rapidly on the decline, and that works from the bept publishing hon«es, and sold 
through toe legitimate trade, are ftndingtheir way into many seetions of the coantiy, arid 
meeting a largelv increased sale. We ate not by any means, however, depreciating the 
effbrie of the book pedlara to enlighten the world; they are very nseAil people, and, if 
their efforts are only properly directed, ther may de great gopd. They are improvntg 
in the books wbteb they present to the pahUc, and out dealera will lose nothing by en- 
cooraging them, so kmg aa their wares are of a good class. In periodical literature, 
hovmever, the greatest change is observable— not only in the largely increased demand, 
but in the improved character of the issues sold. We are happy to say thai neither tiia 
New York Ledger nor the Mereurif is increasing its luraolation m Caoada. Evsn 
JSTarper'e Magaxiae is not gaining ground. On the other hancl yjiv^re is a large and 
growiag sale fat sach periodicals as QiH)d Worde^ a London nublicaiicm of the best 
class, the jPamtly Treutwrv, the ChurckvkaiCe Xagazinei the ComhiU, All the rear 
S<miuk Ae* Ae^ and we are glad to know that the vcduction in the price of the London 
IlUuitrated Newe is likely to increase lai);ely its ckeuhiiion in Canada. These facts 
present some indication* ofn change for the beUer in tbe literary taste of Canada. This 
improvement in in no small degree auributal)le to the persistent and unwearied exertions 
of our wholesale importers, and the sdvantages which thej enioy in close connection 
with firet class British publishing houses. We hope, and indeed ere certain, that they 
will be well compensated for their efforts. In this oonnsction we ara glad to notice that 
we are likely to have esmblished amongst us a branch of an extnnsive and highly rev 
pectable Scotch firm, for the purpose not only of re-issaing in much appioved style our 
leading text and school books, but for the publicatioa of other >ivorks or merit thsn that 
may offer. We have long needed an estabUshmsnt of this character, and through its 
operations we may hope to see Canadian Literature take a U^her place in the work! of 
letters. With long experience, ample means and tbe best iaodities are comsoanded by 
the house in question, and we are sure their advem here will be hailed with pleasare. ■ 
ve not be<m so iargeaa "The bnsbiess in stationery has been fbirly remunerative daring the year. Tbe 
The depressed oondi- ' advance in materials for paper, as well as a heavr war tax on the manuftiptwe itself, has 
of bankrupt stocks to kirgely enhanced the value of all descHpiions in the United States, independeaffy of the 
'^ ' apparent increase in price due to the deprecfaition of the currency. The eonsequeace is 

that, as compared w.th former rates, American stationery is tnWy 90 per cent. dearer> 
We have Imported much less than the usual amount, substituting EngHsh goods, w4i1ch 
are ofa mncn better ohiss. It so happens that the prioce of the iatler w* flivooriag the 
buyer, as the abolition of the doty on paper has at leo^ begun to cheapen it. It is only 
recently that there has been any deoUne in ibe article, notwithstaiMing aa univexsal 
expectation that when the tax was removed the prtee woahi fall. Speculation and a 
brgeJy enhanced demand for cheap periodicals, only ajfew of which comparatively have 
lived beyond the year, kept the rates up to nearly the old level, aatilwithia the past three 



• From the Annual Review qf the Trade qf Toronto, for 1860, we insert tlK) fol- 
lowing: '* Wsor.B8Ai.B SxATioKBBT iiTD BooKS.—Thls branch of Trade, the ex- 
istence of which in its present dlstfact obaraeter only dates baek a taw years, haa 
been prosperoos during the past seaion, and is rapidb^ becoming an important item 
in the commerce of the city.' . . . The supplying of all the children In the 
coantrv,at school, is an extensive trade la itself, not only with statlonci^ but with 
school beoks, ranging from thojprlmer'tp the classics. It will thus be seen that this 
is no unimportant trade ; and Toronto is fortunate in possessing a number of es- 
tablishmetits exclusively devoted to the business, w'hteh in point of enenry and 
ability, are not surpassed by any other branch. . . . The importation of books 
and stationery into Toronto, for threo years past, are as follows; 

** Devotional books $...... $28,773 flOO^MO 

"Books, periodicals, and pamphlets... $9,575 fi5,8M J9J19» 

"Stationery 88,097 88,488 27,519," 

We also insert the following from the Awnual Eevieio of Trade in Toronto, for 
1861: "Wholbsaxe Stationery and Books.— No change of material import- 
ance has taken place in this trade during the year. Sales have * 

anticipated, yet they do not faU short of the preceding year. 'X 

tion ot the trade in the United States has eaased a number of bankrupt 

be thrown into the market, at this and at other points, composed for tbe most part 
of a great deal of trash,^ leavetied with a veiy little of really sound literature. 
American houses, hitherto reported as rich, have likewise held auctions, and sold at 
very low rates. Notwithstanding thi£, however, the reintlar legitimate trade has 
not languished, and on the whole has resulted satisltetorliy. Of the standard works 
of English literature, there has been a fair amount imported; but the new publico 

t Dr. Uussell, tbe iate able correspondcut of tho London Timee, in a letter daled 
Toronto, Veh. Ist, 186«, thus rofbrs to thti class of nterature, which Is silently circu- 
lated in munorous channels througliout Canada. He says (refening to Hamilton) ; 

"A pretty eustom>^heuso, in cut stoue, tron which floated the Union Jack—the first land to uneetile their notione in perepeetive and in mttterial ffrme, or were deep 

' " ' " ' Tn tho pirated editions of Bnglish works, which constitute the staple trade of the 

- — V, „ , I the only JonmaJs 



I have set eyes on for many a long n cnth— flanks the entrance from the railway 
station to the long straggling town, which bnt for that token might be taken to be 
in the United Stat«. Indeed, the influence of tiiefiApuWio vtende sone wi^ into 
the dominions of Her Kajesty. The people in the oarriageM were reading ihe 
paltry pictorial papere wnieh do to much to deprave the taete of fh» Ame7iean$t 



mass Of 'enterprising pUUishers.' The New York pavers weee 1 ^ 

hawked about fbr sale m the train. The aides of the train were covered with New 
Tork and Beaton advertlaemeuta. Not a tmaok ^ €JatMda, 4n bock, arprinkor 
Journal, or trade, could be detected," 
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4 SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND FRISKS IN RURAL SCHOOL 

SKCTIOVfl. 

From the Reports of the Local Superintendents of Schoole m 
Cpper Canada for 1868, we make the following extracts relating to 
the influence of library and prize books in the schools. 

The Rev, 8, J. ffiU, M.A,, o/AfarAAam.— PriJEes have been dis- 
fribtited in eleven schools. Books can now be procured on such 
advantageous terms at tiie Educational Department, Tivonto, that 
I am surprised eve^^ section does not avs^ itself of the privilege 
afforded, the practi e of awarding prises is attended with good 
results, especially when rewards of less value (to mark the differ- 
ence between priise and reward) are also given to every scholar. 
To give prices to a few, and nothing to the rest would only cause 
contention and dissatisfaction among parents and children, and the 
result would be harm not good. Two or three dollars extra would 
enable the Trustees to give a reward to every child in the school,; 
harmony and good will are cfieaply purchased at such a rate. I 
have been much struck with the admirable selection of books made 
by the Educational Department, so well suited to the piurpose 
intended. Some of the Uttle picture cards, sold at a cent each, are 
perfect gems, so exquisitely are they got up, while the beautiful 
typography, illustrations and binding of the books must have a 
humanising effect on the children, re&iing their minds, and devel- 
oping their perceptive faculties. The very external appearance of 
the books, therefore, has an educational influence. 

Wm. WaUan, JB?sg., of York, temarke : We had last May a 
public Township competitive examination for prises, which was 
Well atteifded ; aod, although our first attempt proved very suc- 
cessful ; and if kept up annually, and patronizeid by influential 
individuals, it is calculated to stimulate by exciting » friendly 
rivalry among the township schools. Prices, to the value of $70 
procured at the Educational Depository, were distributed. It was 
mtif^ing to notice the marked progress made, and to witness the 
«eep mtereet manifested by the selected pupils on the occasion, as 
also that of their teachers. 

^ Oeo. Sruaihy Eeq.^ of Veepra^ etaUe: I have attended examina- 
tions of two of our schools held daring this month at both of which 
prices were given to the most meritorious scholars, evidently with 
4 good effect. I have no hesitation in saying, so far as my expe- 
rience shows, that a judicious distribution of prises is beneficial and 
tends to farther education. I shall endeavour to persuade the 
Trustees of the schools under my supervision to procure them for 
the present year. We have a good Township Library of 656 
Wumes, which is well read and appreciated by the rate-payers of 
the Township. 

B, Dean^ Baq., ofSunntdale, obeerves : The Library exerts a very 
beneficial infltfenoe in our neighbourhood, and must do so whenever 
the books are real The only school in which prices have been 



iDomht. The lendmey is now d b w in tf i d, and we shall hereafter import slaiionerjr 

stoek from the mother coantry more larirdy than before* 
** The importations ot books for the jem aaaoaiit to $118,326, against $105,843 last year/* 
Thu followinfr Is t«ken from the Annual Review tf Trade in Toronto durinir 1863 r 

" Books akd STATioamT.—The improvement which we fhMn time to time have 



notf f«<l IrLthis branch of bnsincts, has, dnrinr the year jtist clMed, been Ailly main 
lealthy and profitable, end in extent it exooedx that of 
previona years. Its growth, aa a distinctive branch of cmomeroe* has made ptood 



tained. The trade has been healthy and i 



proaress over the country, and almost every town can now boast of its book and 
stationery tw : and not onlj in number lias the improveraent kept naee with for- 
mer yearn, hot in point of charaeter, capital, and capacity of the men who are en- 
1 in it. In our last review we a]ao noted a denrable chanpre which had taken 



plaee in the eharaoter ofthe books and periodicals most ft(»neralty read and circnia- 
led in the Province. We are k\mA this year to report a still srreater improvement in 
this raspeet. English books, as a rule, are haviiw a nueh increased Mde; and now 
that theiy are produced at reasonable rates, and f^rvnX enterprise and activity mani- 
ftated In the importation of cheap edition* of the he%% authors of the mother conn- 
trx, as indeed, also of the TJnIiod BtateMhe demand promises well, not only far the 
trade, but far the ffood of the people. The American pubiicatioos sold —for we are 
huire importers H^om New York, Boston, and Philadflphian-are partaking fkr more 
of a rsflned and useful character than In y^n rone by, and the effert upon the taete 
and eoltmre of the community is manifpet evetywhere. In the periodical literature 
the same bealrhy fraCnres preeent themselvea. The era of cheap maaasine literature 
In Britain was an event in Canada produrtive of much fMod, for the circulation of 
such series w Oood Words, Kewe qfthoChnrehoo, Chnrehman'o, MaemiUan's, Com- 
MU, and oth'*r macaiines, win not fliil to accomplish benefit, especially if they diit- 
plaeesuehpuhlvoaMonaaa the New York Lodgor, Merrurw. CUpp&r, and PolUe 
Qamftto. The establishment of enable and really eiocllent magasine in our own 
community^ the Briiieh American, is an event in the year ; and we must reiterate 
aa often espreswHl wiah which the importance, as well as the actual merits of the 



^ In all points of view tnere Im much room for oonKmtuIation aa to the 

hnproved conditioD of the book trade in Canada^— (?Mtf, 2»th January, 1864. 

In the leadM'a Review of Trade for the same year, it is sUted that. " The book 
trade is sufTerinfr severely i bat «iirh is to be expected when the cirenlation of money 
ia rvitrided as It now is. In this connexion, food, clothins and the frratid essentials 
of life wlU always take the lead. It is only when our monetary cirenmfltances are 
in a flourishing condition that luxuries for either thn mind or body can be ihoufrht 
of. Hence the veiy depressed stat^ of this important trade ; nor can we hope for 
Its improvement, in any great degree, unt II times mend seriotisly. The importations 
in this line for 18SS amount to $lf6.611 ; althouirh we have been able to discover in 
the Betums published Iqr the invss but the sum of $SS5 only, and were cooiequently 
at a lo«s to perceive from what souroe the trade wan supplied. Ve had Jnst arrived 
at the oonclusioii that lar^ qoantities had probably been brought in 1 
entered at OHfton, when we bersne awaie of tbs fastcnca of the true 



distributed is in the aeetion in which I reside, and I would say that 
I do not think the Trustees could expend any of the funds en- 
trusted to their care more judiciously than in purchasing prizes for 
the schooL If you, sir, could have been at our examinations and 
have seen the eager manner of the pupils in their endeavour to 
acquit themselves in such a way that they might be adjudged a 
pruse, you would say with me, that if so small a sum could produce 
so much earnestness, and cause so much real pleasure, why should 
not every school in the land enjoy the same privilege and share in 
the wise provisions made for us. 

The Rev. J. Armour^ of JBurford, says; The three sectional 
Libraries in this Township have their books all covered, labelled, 
and numbered, and I understand the regulations are strictly en- 
forced. The influence of these Libraries is to raise the intelligence 
of the surrounding population. The prizes also distributed in most 
cases, have a marked influence in &Ling attention to study and 
making progress in scholarship, besides having a good efi'ect on the 
good order, and moral feeling of the childten. 

The Rev, J*. W, Stone, of Niagara^ remarke : Prizes in booka 
were distributed in four schools, and I was present at the examina- 
tions. The effect produced upon the schools is most salutary, and 
m^r opinion, built upon the experience of many years teaching, that 
a judicions and re^rular distribution of prizes is worth nearly as 
much as an assistant teacher. 

The Rev. J*. P.du Moidin, of London^ states ; I am sorry that 
there ia such a paucity of Libraries within this Township and that 
the distribution of Prizes is not more general. I have used my 
official influence to encourage the latter practice especially. I have 
endeavoured to attend all public distributions, and present the 
prizes, with encouraging words to the pupils. I am persuaded that 
this practice has acted as an incentive to educational progress, in 
every section where it has been followed. The books thus circu- 
lated, together with the library volumes, have frequently, to my 
knowledge, exercised a beneficial effect, not alone upon the pupils 
who immediately receive them, but upcm the parents and families 
as welL I have met with several of these books in the fanners' 
\ houses, and conversation convinced me that the members of the 
household were familiar with the volumes, and that during many 
long and inclement days, the eniertainment and instniction horded 
by these wings of thought were regarded as a great boon. 

F. Dupuy, Esq.y of Sandwich West, observes: My solicitude in 
trying to introduce in our schools the system of distributing prizes 
to the pupils, has been greatly rewarded. In f()ur out of eight 
schools was the principle adopted and put in practice. The result 
was favourable to the progress of pupils ; indeed emulation was 
stimulated among them to that point, that in the schools in which 
this measure has been adopted, diildren, instead of trying, as some 
of them did before, to avoid gome; to school, are now anxious to 
perform the duties connected with it. The interest of our Trustees 
generally has been aroused on the subject and there is a good pros- 
pect that, this year, prizes will be distrii)uted in every school of 
Sandwich West 

A. Craig f Esq., of Tilbury West^ says: Prizes have not been 
given to any extent in the schools, but where they have been given, 
care was taken to give every pupil a prize (those that formerly 
received none were much discouraged) ; a roll of the children's 
names was made out, according to their merits ; the prizes were all 
laid open on the table ; the pupils were called one by one ; the first 
one that was called had the choice of the whole prizes, and so on to 
the last. The pupils were highly satisfied, and so were the visitors. 
This prevented the people speaking about partiality. I believe the 
prizes given in this way have a good effect. 

J, Ryan, Esq.y of Bentinck^ remarks: As regards the giving of 
prizes ill schools, I believe that by limiting the number and increaa- 
ing their value, much good should result. I am aware that many 
object to school prizes, as tending to beget envy and ill-feeling 
amongst the pupils. I have been at several distributions of prizes^ 
The unsuccessful bore their disappointment with much philosophy 
and seemed by their looks to say '* I shall do better next time." A 
single instance of complaint, ill-feeling, or envy ne\er came lUider 
my observation. I have prizes whidi I obtained at scliool upirards 
of 40 years ago ; they form a part of my most precious treasures. 
What an amount of pain and pleasure is associated with these 
remembrancers of happy boyhood ! 

R. D. Bonis, Esq., of Usbome : The Library in Usbome haa 
become a favorite institution, and the Council has made an addi- 
tion to it. The books are given in charge of the School Trustees 
for circulation in the different Sections, and are changed from one 
section to another as requi^ I belieye every volume was read 
during tba p^st year. 
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III. fji^m on pirrsYie!! uvA ItiUmtttit. 



1. TEACHERS' BOOKS OP REFERENCE. 

It is a common oomplaint, and a just one, that teachers, in their 
instructions, confine themselves too closely to the letter of the text- 
book. They seAom direct the attention of their pupils to wliat lies 
outside the narrow path in which the elementary books lead them, 
even when a glance to the right hand or the left would reveal much 
to give interest and significance to what lies directly before them. 
The child often gets the impression that all which is known, or can 
be known, on the subject, is contained only within the limits, and 
is capable of beiug expressed only in the language, of the book 
which he is studying. 

One of the causes of this is, that the majority of teachers them- 
selves know little beyond what is taught in the school-book. And, 
often they are not so very much to blame for this. They have been 
able to buy but few books, and have had few opportunities of access 
to libraries, public or private. There are neighborhoods even in 
Kew England, where a teacher might search in vain for a single 
volume to give him a broader view of the subjects which he teaches. 
Even the x>ar8on, the lawyer, and the doctor, the "three wise men" 
of the village, might not be able to help him much from their book- 
cases scantily furnished, a quarter of a century affo perhaps, with 
purely professional literature and rarely reinforced with more recent 
publications. 

Every school should have its library. If it consists of but half a 
dozen volumes, that is better than nothing. It is a beginning, a 
nucleus round which may gradually gather what will be more worthy 
the name of library. If parents or teachers knew what a great ad- 
dition to the resources of a school even a few books of reference 
are, they would somehow contrive to make this beginning of a 
library. There are few places where, by the united eflForts of all in- 
terested in the school, this could not be done. We ourself have 
known five hundred dollars to be raised by subscription, in a few 
weeks, in a town where nobody would have believed that fifty dol- 
lars could have been obtained with tenfold the labour. 

When little can be done in this way, the best substitute for a 
library is a good encyclopsedia, which is a library. If history is 
''distilled newspapers, " as Carlyle calls it, an encyclopsedia is dis- 
tilled literature. It is the concentrated essence of the whole world 
of books. It is a complete and faithful register of the gathered trea- 
sures of the human mind, up to the time of its publication. If in- 
tended for the people, it is not merely an epitomizing, but a popu- 
larizing of universal knowledge. 

Is there such an encycloptedia ? For ourself, we think that the 
Apploton's "New American Cyclopaedia, " recently completed, is, 
in most important respects, what such a dictionary of all knowledge 
ou^ht to be. It is comprised in sixteen comely octavos of about 
eight hundred pages each, of print clear enough for easy consulta- 
tion, and condensed enough to hold a vast amount of matter, — ^not 
too heavy for convenient nandling, nor too small to include really 
valuable detaiL It seems to us the golden mean between the cum- 
brous and costly " Britannica," with its twenty-one plethoric 
quartos, and the compendious " Americana " of the last generation 
— a work, by the by, which is probably the best cyclopseldia for its 
bulk ever published, and which, but for the fact that it is not up 
with the times in those departments in which rapid progress has 
been made during the last quarter of a century, would be an excel- 
lent book of reference for those who cannot afford to purchase a 
hunger and later one. 

The great merit of an oni^dopedia must be, of course, its com- 
pleteness for the purposes of reference. This will depend mainly on 
its faithful use of existing compends and authorities ; and a fair 
test will be the absolute number of topics which it treats. Now, 
in the preparation of the " New American Oydopesdia," more than 
two thousand works of reference were eonstantiy coiuiulted ; and 
there are about twenty-five hundred titles, or topics, in each vol- 
ume, — ^more than twice the number in the corresponding portion 
of the " Americana," and about a half more than in the latest 
edition of the celebrated " ConTersations-Lexikon." The allot- 
ment of space to different subjects is, in the main, very judicious. 

It is an original feature of the plan of this work, and, in our 
opinion, a valuable one, that it includes the biograpiiies of livmg 
persons. Of course, the selection of subjects in this department, 
was a work of no little difficulty and delicacy ; and, as might have 
been expected, the selection has been severely criticized. No list 
could have been made that would satisfy^ everybody. No two per- 
sons would agree exactly who should be induded, or who excluded ; 
and no one would make out the same list, next year, that he would 
make this year. Heroes yet unrecognized will find their valhalla in 
the " Annual CydopsBdia^" a yearly appei^dix contained in a volume 
imiform with the ongioal fi^t^^Di tm \^4w^ ^^ Cydop89di« 



up with the times, each year, is another feature of this work wholly 
original, and as admirable as it is unique. The great drawback to 
the value of encyclopsedia has been that , once completed, it remains 
stationary until the progress of knowledge has made a re-editing 
and a re-issue necessarv ; and then you must throw away the old 
one and buy a new. The ' ' New American " will be kept perpetual- 
ly new by the addition of a single volume once in a twelve-month, 
llie cost of which will be trifiing compared with that of repladng, 
once in seven years or so, the entire series. 

Of its completeness and value as a work of reference for school 
purposes, we can testify from our personal experience. We are 

fortunate, in the School, in having a large and well-sdected 

library. In the way of encydopsedias, there are the " Britannica," 
(eighth edition,) the ''Metropolitan" (better, in some respects, 
tlmnthe " Britannica "), the " jLondon," the "Penny," the "Ame- 
ricana," and the " loonographic,'* to say nothing of a rich collec- 
tion of special dictionaries, gazetteers, and so forth. But, at school, 
we have often searched in vain throuch the whole list of encyc- 
lopeedias for some item of information widch. we have found at once, 
on referring to our copy of of the " ^ew American," at home. On 
geographical, historical, biographical, sdentific, and misceUaneoua 
subjects, we have tested it continually from its first publication, 
and it has stood the test better than any other work, or all other 
works of its class, to which we have access. For the school library 
or for the teacher's library, it seems to us at once the heat and the 
cheapest of eui^dopsddias. 

The one defidency of the " New American," we ought to add, is 
the exclusion of all pictorial illustration. There are many instances 
in which a simple wood-cut would tell more at a glance than half a 
page of description. In this respects it differs from " Chamber's 
EncydopcBdia," now in course of publication in Edinbui^gh and in 
Philaddphia, which has three hundred and fifty wood-cuts in each 
volume. It will contain about half as much, and will cost about 
as much as the " New American," and is an excellent work for those 
who cannot afford to buy the latter, or who can afford to buy both. 
Its aim is to give the greatest amount of knowledge in the smallest 
bulk and in the plainest way, in a form as convenient as possible 
for ready reference. — Q. in MassachuaeUslTeacher, 



2. WHAT SHALL THE CHILDREN READ ? 

" The children ! " Will any one deny that they are, in every 
sense of the word, the most important put of the community— not 
only as to the grand fact that they are its future men and women, 
but also with regard to the consideration which, as children, they 
claim at the hands of all who can in any way minister to their de- 
velopment of mind or body 1 Most remarkable it is to note the pro- 
portion which juvenile works bear to the mass of literature of ihe 
present day. A glance at the glittering shelves of any large pub- 
lisher wiU suffice to establish the fact that the children monopolize 
no small share of the efforts of our modern authors. What a 
flood of children's books bursts upon us ! Tales of fiction, allegor- 
ies, stories founded upon fact, science made easy, dementary his- 
tories— each and all of these are represented by hundreds of volumes 
in every variety of style and ornament, and in as many degrees of 
excellence. 

Looking then upon these many books in the mass, what is their 
tendency I What general effect has the juvenile literature of the 
present day upon the minds of the young. 

* ♦ ♦ The child's mind now is too often a mass of undi- 
gested matter — fact and fiction, historical tales, and gilded sdence, 
all fall into the hands of a reading child as soon as he oversteps the 
spelling-book, and fill him with a confusion of unconnected scraps^ 
and fragments, without one distinct idea or definite lesson ; and^ 
even if he now and then grasps a truth, yet, with the variety and 
novelty always awaiting to appease his literary appetite, he '' bolts 
his food," so that it affords no nourishment. 

So much for the evil of quantity ; but does the quality of the 
generaliiy of children's books go far to justify the enormous increase 
in their circulation 7 

Let it not be supposed that we look back with fond regret to the 
age when tales of giants and beautiful princesses formed the staple 
produce of juvenile literature ; we wish simply to consider how far 
the faults which characterize the children of the present day, may 
have their origin in the general tone of the books with which they 
are familiar. 

True, these are not to be condemned en masse. Very predous 
are the treasures which the press of the 'present day poura at our 
children's feet. Some of the most gifted of England's sons and 
daughters have stooped from their proudest flights to minister to 
the Httle ones. And nobly, tenderly, have they done their work. 
Brave words for the boys, gentle thoughts for the maidens, beauti- 
ful allegories, in which the holy lessons of faith, love, and obedience 
are so Wilfully intenroT^Q with poetic imaginings, thitt the young 
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reader Qnconsciouflly ceases to distinguish between the lesson and 
the "story-part ;" tales of heroes, in which the charm of -fancy is 
allowed to play around historic fact, so as to colour, but not dim, 
its truth, and which are made the basis for inculcating some brave 
strong lesson of honour or duty, or of Christian forgiveness in con- 
trast with heathen revenge. Kot from these, and such as these, 
does the evil come. It lies in the numerous publications best termed 
juvenile novels, which, instead of bringing a girl's imagination into 
healthy play, load it with scenes and characters totally unlike those 
which surround her in her quiet home and school- room life, besides 
being frequently either false in colouring, or most undesirable to be 
laid before the opening fsculties of a simple cliild. — Englishwoman's 
JowniaL 



3. ON ERRORS IN SPEAKING AND WRITING. 
My first remark shall be, on the trick now so universal across the 
Atlantic, and becoming in some quarters common among us in 
England, of leaving out the "u'' in the termination "ottr"; 
writing hofior, favor, neighbor. Savior, dec. Now the objection to 
this is not only that it makes very ugly words, totally unlike any- 
thing in the English language before, but that it obliterates all trace 
of the derivation and history of the word. It is true that hortor 
and favor are derived originally from Latin words spelt exactly the 
same ; but it is also true that we did not get them direct from the 
Latin, but through the French forms, which ended in **«i*r." 
Sometimes words come through as many as three steps before they 
reach 



" Twas Grsek at first ; that Greek was Latin made : 
That Latin, French ; that Prench to English straid." 

Lay and lie seem not yet to be settled. Few things are more 
absurd than the confusion of these two words. 

To lay is a verb active transitive ; a hen lays eggs. To lie ia Sk verb 
neuter ; a sluggard lies in bod. Whenever the verb lay occurs, 
something must be supplied after it ; the proper rejoinder to ** Sir, 
there it lays," would be *^lays what?'* The reas?on of the confu- 
sion has been, that the past tense of the neuter verb lie is lay, look- 
ing very like part of the active verb : ** I lay in bed this morning." 
But this, again, is perverted into laid, which belongs to the other 
verb. 

There seems to be some doubt occasionally felt about the apos- 
trophe which marks the genitive case singular. One not uncom- 
monly sees outside an inn that ** fly's " and " gig's " are to be let. 
In a country town, blessed with more than one raUway, I have seen 
an omnibus with "railway station's" painted in emblazonry on 
its side. 

" Sanitary " and " Sa)uitory " are but just beginning to be 
rightly understood. ** Sajiitary, from ^^sanitas," Latin for sound- 
ness or health, means appertaining to heaUh ; *^ sanatory," from 
safio, to cure, means appertaining to healing or curing, "The 
town is in such a bad sanitary condition, that some sanatory 
measures must be undertaken." 

First and foremost let mc notice that worst of faults, the leaving 
out where it ought to be, and putting in where it ought not to be, 
the aspirate. This is a vulgarism not confined to this or that pro- 
vince of England, nor especially prevalent in one county or another, 
but common throughout England to persons of low breeding and 
inferior education, principally to the inhabitants of towns. Notliing 
BO surely stamps a man as below the mark in intelligence, sel? 
respect, and energy, as this unfortunate habit ; in intelligence, be- 
cause, if he were but moderately keen in perception, he would see 
how it marks him ; in self-respect and energy, because, if he had 
these, he would long ago have set to work and cured it. Hundreds 
of stories are current about the absurd consequences of this vul- 
garism. You perhaps have heard of the barber who, while opera- 
ting on a gentleman, expressed his opinion that, after all, the 
cholera was in the ** hair.'' " Then," observed the customer, 
" you ought to be veiy careful what brushes you use." " Oh, Sir," 
replied the barber laughing, " I did'nt mean the air of the c2, but 
the hair of the hatnwsphere," 

I have known cases where the fault has been thoroughly eradi- 
cated, at the cost, it is true, of' considerable pains aad diligence. 
But there are certain words with regard to which the bad habit 
- lingers in persons not otherwise liable to it. We still sometimes, 
even in good society, hear ^^ospital,^' **cr6," and "umble," — ^all of 
them very offensive, but the last of them by far the worst 

The English Prayer-book has at once settled the pronunciation 
of this word for us, by causing us to give to God our " humble and 
hearty thanks " in the general thanksgiving. Umble and hearty no 
man can pronoimce without a pain in his throat ; and " umblaiiarty" 
he certainly never was meant to say ; /tumble and Aearty is the only 
pronunciation which will suit the alliterative style of the prayer, 
which has in it, ** not only with our lips, but in our lives," If it be ' 
urged that we have " an humble and contrite heart," I answer, so 



have we "the strength of " on Aorse ,*" b«t no one supposes that 
we were meant to say *'anorse,'- The following are even more 
decisive : " holy and humble men of heart ;" " thy hmnble ser- 
vants," not thine. And the question is again settled in our times, 
by the satire of Dickens in "David Copperfield." " I am well 
aware that I am the umblest person gomg." said Uriah Heep, 
modestly, "let the other bo who he may. My ^^other is likewise 
a very umble person. We live in an umble abode, Master Copper- 
field, but have much to be thankful for. My father's former 
calling was umble, he was a sexton." 

Be simple, be unaffected, be honest in your speaking and writing. 
Never use a long word where a short will do. Call a spade a spade, 
not a well-know^i oblong instrument of m<inual hxisbandry ; let home 
be home, not a residence ; a place a place, not a locality ; and so of 
the rest. Where a short word will do, you alwajrs lose by using a 
long one. You lose in clearness ; you lose in honest expression of 
your meaning ; and, in the estimation of men who are qualified to 
judge, you lose in reputation for ability. The only true way to 
.shine, even in this false world, is to be modest and unassuming. 
Falsehood may be a very thick crust, but, in the course of time, 
truth will find a place to break through. Elegance of language 
may not be in the power of all of us, but simplicity and straight- 
forwardness are. Write much as you would speak ; speak as you 
think. If with your inferiors, speak no coarser than usual ; if with 
your superiors, no finer. Be what you say : and, within the rules 
of prudence, say what you are." — Deaii Jlford. 



4. CATALOGUE OP EXISTING BOOKS. 
A French bibliophilist has made this calculation : " The learned 
Struve has written that it would be easier to transport Mt. Atlas 
than to write a universal bibliography, that is, a catalogue of 
all existing works, and that this catalogue would fill 160 folio 
volumes. I believe that 300 volumes would be found inadequate. 
There ate above 3,600,000 printed works, and supposing that each 
of these is composed of three volumes, and that 300 copies of each 
were printed, the number of volumes would be above 3,313,000,000; 
but at least two-thirds of this enormous mass have been destroyed, 
consequently we have left in all the private and public libraries in 
the world only 1,104,588,000 vol^mes. If all these volumes were 
placed side by side, they would form a straight line of 23,010 
mUes." 

5- THE NEW BOOKS OP 1863. 
According to the PuJUishenf Cirexdar, 3,878 is the number of 
titles of publications issued in the past year. This falls in a trifling 
degree short of the number in 1862, which amounted, after similar 
deductions, to exactly 3,913. These figures, however, though in- 
teresting in some respects, afford really little indication of the rela- 
tive prosperity of the trade in different years. Of course, if the 
number of titles of new works fell greatly m any particular year, it 
could not but indicate some real depression. But the true index of 
prosperity does not lie in the number of titles, which remain pretty 
nearly stationary from year to year, but in that far less easily ascer- 
tainable indication, the number of issues. 



6. ENGLISH EXPORT OF BOOKS. 
The export of English books to the States of America fell from 
£140,000 worth in 1869 to less than half that value in 1861, and the 
returns now published show that in 1862, it was litfcle over £50,000. 
The export to Australia has also fallen aS oonsidecably ; in 1859 it 
exceeded £126,000, in 1861 it was but £110,900, in 1862 only 
£97,000. The export of English books to France has risen greatly ; 
in 1859 it only amounted to £9,669, in 1862 it was £16,366. To 
British North America we send books in a year to the value of 
about £28,000, to the West Indies £17,000, and the export to India 
and Uiat set down as being made to Egypt amount to about £126, 
000. The value of our books exported in the year 1860 was as high 
as £494,845 ; in 1861 it fell to £446,358, ftnd in 1862 to £415,203 ; 
but in the first U months of 186S it had recovered to £408,957. 
Our imports of books in 1862 were of the value of £101,053. 



7. LITERATURE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
The Southern States of the American Republic have hitherto 
done very little in literature. A recent exception has lately ap- 
peared in London, being **The Life and Times of Bertrand du 
Goeschin," a history of the fourteenth century, by D. F. Jamison, 
of South Carolina. The "Reader," reviewing this work, says: 
"Mr. D. F. Jamison, of South CafoHna, has^ he tells us, devoted 
eight yean of his life to a reaewch into chronicles and manuBcripts 
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for the elements of liis hiitey. He beloiqfB, «? idenily, to iSae 
fichool of De Barante, author of .tiie '' Histoire dee Dues de Bonr- 
gogne," and of Augnstm l^erry, who wrote ''La Oonquete de 
I'ADgleterre par lea Normanda ;" that ia to say, he gives more de- 
tails of private life, and recites with greater pleasure anecdotes 
from chronicles and local traditions than is usual with authors of 
the old school His history thus gains, perhaps, in coloring and 
brilliancy, but it loses, perhaps, in depth and philosophic worth." 



8. THE PRESS OF LONDON. 
By a computation which we have made from the '^ London Cata- 
logue of Periodicals, Newspapers, and Transactions of Various 
Societies," just published by Messrs. Longman <Sr Co., we find that 
the whole number of periodical publications of aU sorts now estab* 
Hshed in London is 729. Of these no fewer than 369 are monthly 
publicatioDs, while ^54 are dailies and weeklies, 81 are quarterlies, 
and 35 are Transactions of Societies. — Header, 



9. NEWSPAPERS IN AUSTRIA. 
Some interesting statistics of Austrian newspapers have been pub- 
lished. 463 newspapers appear in that empire, of which 270 are 
printed in German ; 73 in Hungarian ; 45 in Italian ; 19 in Tcheqne ; 
9 in Serbian ; 5 in Slovac ; 4 in Ruthene ; 3 in Roumain ; 1 in lUy- 
nan ; 18 in Polish ; 8 in Croat ; 4 in Slovene ; 4 in Hebrew, and 3 
Greek. 



10. PUBLISHING IN FRANCE. 

Like most of the English publishers, Messrs. Hachette Si Co. have 
no printing establishment. The division of labor has, to the regret 
of eminent bibliophiles, been carried so far as to apportion the print- 
iog, stitching, binding, and publishing of books among different 
firms. The difierence of wages in remote country towns, and the 
speed, certainty, and low toUs of carriage of the railways have led 
to the establishment of printing and binding establishments in the 
provinces. All of the post-office printing and binding, which is 
something immense (besides the almost infinite variety of blanks 
used, I know eighty-nine different publications issued by that estab- 
lishment), is^oue at Rennes, a town 234 miles distant from Paris. 



11. THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY IN RUE RICHELIEU. 

The imperial library in the Rue Richelieu at present possesses 
2,000,000 printed volumes, 200,000 manuscripts, 3,000,000 engra- 
vings, 500,000 maps, and, besides all these, a valuable collection of 
medals and antique gems, &c. 

12. FRENCH ESTIMATE OF MACAULAT. 
M. Mignet, of the French Academy, has published a Tolume of 
the ''Eloges Historiques," upon M. Souffroy, Baron de Gerando, 
Laromiguine, Lakanal, Schelling, Comte PortaUs, Henry Hallam, 
and Lord Macaulay, which he delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Acad^mie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, of which he is 
perpetual Secretary. His opinion of Lord Maoauiay is thus ex- 
pressed : ''In this. fine history [of England], whidi is epic in 
movement and resplendent in form, Macaulay sees through the 
tangle of events with a piercing eye, exposes them with consummate 
ability, and judges them as an able politician. His narrations carry 
you away by the life which he throws into them. He gives anima 
tiou to everything that he relates, and to the knowledge which 
gives accui«cy he unites the art that makes interesting. He 
enables the reader to appreciate as weU. as to know ; and as a rule, 
his justice is equal to his clear-sightedness. Macaulay throws 
passion into history, but he does not falsify it . . .A very 
splendid writer, he is in general a very equitable judge. He is 
attached to what is right, not as a Whig, but as an Englishman ; 
he does not condemn acts of wickedness and tymay from party 
motives, but for reasons of justice ; he attacks the wrong, which 
he hates, because he loves what is good ; and it is only on account 
of his own rectitude that he raises his voice a^nst duplicity, and 
of hia own honorable feelings that he denounces perfidy. He pro 
noimces the verdict and distributes the condemnations of history 
without regard for any reprehensible prejudice, without excusing 
any fault, without omitting to mention any indignity, whoever may 
have been the sufEerer or offender. Never indifferent under pre- 
text of being impartial, he oonsiderB fikots in their relations both 
with moral ocder, and xmbhc utility. He brings only generous 
sMitiments to bear on hk study of the past, and draws therefrom 
noble lessons as well as inteseating scenes. He seeks not only to 
strike the imagination, but to eiUighton the leasoui and, if he 
plMMMB withifft, he aho iiwtnioto witi» ton^st^*'' 



Mr. Woolner's fnll^nzed model for the maible statue of the kite 
Lord Macaulay, which is to be placed in the libraiy of Trinity (M- 
l^[e, Cambridge, is now completed. 



IV. (RatrnprnAmtt it tUt %ttixvMV 



1. SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

Of all that pertains to the education of the young, to the success 
of our common schools, next to the immediate work of the diligent 
teacher, school supervision is perhaps the most important. Nothing 
tends to incite the teacher to greater assiduity in his labors, to ex- 
cite emulation and pride in the scholars, than constant visiting on 
the part of all who feel, or ought to feel, an interest in the educa- 
tion of the children by whom they are daily surrounded ; yet, what 
is a* more fruitful source of just complaint on the part of all teachers 
than the apathy of the school visitors, or supervisors of their own 
section ? Too often does it happen that weeks and months pass by 
without any one entering the school house to ascertain whether the 
teacher is occupying the time profitably or not ; that such a course 
is very prejudicial to the school, the reiterated complaints of all 
teachers are sufficient proof. Can it be that the parents of the 
youth who daily assemble for instruction in the various schools 
throughout the country, are so thoroughly careless and indifferent 
as to feel no inclination t^ watch the progress of their own children, 
as to deem it a matter of no importance whether their own ofispring 
are being trained in such a manner as will enable them to combat 
successfidly the dangers and difficulties which will beset them in 
life's journey ? 

I would fain think not, yet is the conviction most forcibly pressed 
upon us ; not one of them would think of purchasing a horse, with- 
out first trying his capabilities ; but they hesitate not at engaging a 
teacher, allowing him to form the mind, to mould the ideas of their 
children, without once attempting to ascertain whether he is capable 
of so doing ; that it is their duty to do so, and that such supervision 
is attended with good results, few will be found to deny ; why then 
is such visiting not more frequent and common ? simply because it 
is every one's duty, and because every one ought to do it. 

If each parent, nay, each adult, in the Section, would but say, 
"let who will stay away I will not,*' and make it a point of duty, 
if they will, (it would soon become a pleasure^ to visit the school 
occasionally, we should, I am confident, find that our schools 
throughout the province would improve with unexampled rapidity, 
that our teachers would take a redoubled interest in their work, 
which indeed would but scarcely enable them to keep pace with the 
increased and continually increasing zeal of their scholars. But 
there should be method and a right motive in their visiting, a fault- 
finding visitor will never be welcomed, spend an hour or two in the 
school house, give a few words of encouragement, commendation 
when it is deserved, point out any fault that may be noticed, sug- 
gest any improvement that may be thought necessary, in a kind, 
friendly spirit, and your presence will ever be hailed with delight 

One good effect of such visiting cannot be passed over unnoticed, 
many of our ill-furnished, badly-built, unhealthy sohool houses would 
pass away, if the parents would visit such schools they would soon 
be sensible of the great disadvantages under which both teacher and 
scholar labor in being cooped up in a small unhealthy place, ill-pro- 
vided with the necessary means of education ; and if, in place of 
allowing Such inconveniencies to keep them awa^ from the schooh, 
they would endeavour to remedy the defects a giant stride would be 
made in the right direction ; to that end it would be perhaps bene- 
ficial if each visitor would write some remark in the visitors' book 
upon the state and appearance of the school house, it would at least 
keep the subject continually before those who are only too ready to 
neglect whatever belongs to the common school. 

Dominie, JfJsqueaing, C. W. 



y. f.Apm on iiAturnl Pistorii. 



1. BOYS, SPARE THE BIRDS. 

The blithe, cheery little feathered songsters who have been spend- 
ing the winter in warmer climes, are fast returning to our fields and 
woods, and are ushering in the Spring with sweet carols. Their de- 
lightful music is dear to every lover of nature, and eve^ such per- 
son bids them a hearty welcome. Not so, we are pamed to hear, 
rude boys in some localities who are pursuing them with murderous 
gims and shooting them in wanton sport. We hope there are few 
cruel enough to indulge in such brutal pastime, but wherever there 
are suCh, the law should at once be invoked to stop their merciless 
slaughter. Not only are lovers of birds, as one of the pleaaantest 
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features of oonntiy life, interested in this matter, but the fanners 
whose pecoDiary success is greatly affected by the presence or ab- 
sence of the birds. To the farmer they are of incalccdaUe value of 
destroyins millions of noxious insects that would otherwise play 
havoc with the crops. In one of the districts of France, a few years 
since, the birds, by a mistaken policy, were all killed off. The con- 
sequence was that the farmers' crops saffered severely from the de- 
predations of the insect tribes. The people, discovering their error, 
set to work to restock their fields and woods with birds, prohibited 
the shooting of them, and in time the insect pests were thinned out. 
It is not only cruel, but a serious injury to agriculture to shoot the 
birds. We have stringent laws on the subject in this State, and they 
should be rigidly enforced. Spare the birds. — Boston Jowmal. 



2. BIRDS AND THEIB USES. 
The following facts, derived from correct sources of information, 
of the question how to get rid of the worms : Baron Von Tschudi, 
the well known Swiss Naturalist says: '' Without birds, successful 
agriculture is impossible.'' They annihilate in a few months a 
greater number of destructive insects than human hands can accom- 
plish in the same number of years. Among the most useful birds 
for this purpose may be classed the Swallow, the Wren, the Robin 
Redbreast, Titmouse, SpaiTow, and Finch. Tchudi tested a Tit- 
mouse upon rose bushes of his neighbour, and rid the same in a few 
hours of innumerable lice. A Robin Redbreast killed in the neigh- 
bourhood of 800 flies in an hour. A pair of Night Swallows destroy- 
ed in fifteen minutes an immense swarm of gnats. A pair of Wrens 
flew thirty-six times in an hoiu: with insects in their bills to their 
nests. He considers the Sparrow very important; a pair of them 
carrying in a single day 300 worms or caterpillars to their nests — 
certainly a good compensation for the few cherries which they pluck 
from the trees. The generality of small birds carry to their young 
ones, during the feeding period, nothing but insects, worms, snails, 
spiders &c. , SufiScient interest should be manifested by all to pre- 
vent the discharge of fire-arms in the vicinity of orchards, vine-yards 
and flower gardens, as thereby the usefiil birds become frightened. 



3. BIRD MURDER. 

Punch has the following, for the benefit of those worthies who 
scoiur the woods as soon as the snow hss gone, and shoot eveiy- 
thing they can reach : 

Who killed Oock-Sparrow ? 

"I," said those men of Crawley, 
** With my club and my mawley. 

I killed Cock-Sparrow I" 

Who saw him die ? 

•* I,'' said caterpillar, 

'' And I blessed Sparrow-killer, 
As I saw him die." 

Who'll dance on his grave ? 

" I." said Mr. Slug, 

" With Green-fly and Red-bug, 
** We'll dance on his grave." 

Who'll weep for liis loss 1 

"I," said young Wheat -shoot, 

Fruit and flower — ^bud and root, 
"We'll weep for his loss." 

Spobtsmak. 



4. LIFE EVERYWHERE IN- SPRING. 

Life everywhere I The air is crowded with birds — beautiful, ten- 
der, intelligent birds — ^to whom life is a song and a thrilling anxiety 
— ^the anxiety of love. The air is swarming with insects — those lit- 
tle animated miracles. The waters are peopled with innumberable 
forms — from the animalcule, so small that one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of them would not weigh a grain, to the whale, so larsre that 
it seems an island as it sleeps upon the waves. The bed of the sea 
is alive with polypes, carps, star-fishes, and with shell animalcules. 
The rugged face of the rock is scarred by the silent boring of soft 
creatures, and blackened with countless muscles, barnacles, and 
limpets. 

Life everywhere ! On the earth, in the eartli, crawling, creeping, 
burrowing, boring, leaping, running. If the sequestered coolness 
of the wood tempt us to saunter into its checkered shade, we are 
saluted by the numerous din of insects, the twitter of birds, the 
scrambling of squirrels, the startled rush of unseen beasts, all telling 
bow populoiu is this seeming solitude. If we pause before a tree 



or tkmh or plant, our cursory and half abstracted glance detects a 
colony of various inhabitants. We pluck a flower, and in its bosom 
we see many a charming insect busy in its appointed labor. We 
pick up a fallen leaf, and if nothing is visible on it, there is probably 
the trace of an insect larva hidden in its tissue, and awaiting tfaeur 
development. The drop of dew upon this leaf will probably contain 
its animals, under the microscope. The same microscope reveals 
that the *' blood-rain " suddenly appearing on bread, and awaken- 
ing superstitious terrors, is nothing but a collection of minute ani- 
mals (Manas prodigosa) ; and that the vast tracts of snow which 
are reddened in a single night, owe their color to the marvellous 
rapidity in reproduction of a minute plant (Froiaccus nivalis). The 
very mould which covers our cheese, our bread, our jam, or our ink, 
and disfigures our damp walls, is nothing but a collection of plants. 
The many-colored fire which sparkles on the surface of a summer 
sea at night, as the vessel plows her way, or which drips from the 
oars in lines of jeweled light, is produced by millions of minute ani- 
mals. — CoimhiU Magazifu, 



5. THE CATERPILLAR SCOURGE. 

There are three stages in which this scourge of Canada may be 
destroyed, and if proper efforts are made at either stage, the ra- 
vages of this pest may be mitigated. First, as rings on the fruit 
trees, the eggs may be destroyed by carefully collecting and burning 
them. The best way of doing this, is to pay a certain sum per 
gallon to boys for collecting the rings. Tins is the easiest way of 
destroying the caterpillar. Next, when the ^gs are hatched, the 
caterpillan collect in masses on the tree, and may then be destroyed 
by crushing with the hand. This is the most disagreeable and 
difficult mode ; but if the trees are to be saved, this must be done 
— and that efiectually. In the last stage, the caterpillar has become 
a moth, and is now capable of laying thousands of eggs ; and al- 
though harmless for this season, will furnish a destructive progeny 
for the next year. To destroy moths, a good plan is to keep at 
night, during the first few days of moth life, a fire of coals burning 
in the orchard, — a common hand furnace answers the purpose weU. 
The insect, attracted by the light, flies to the fire, and is soon de- 
stroyed. By this latter means, comparative immunity from this 
destructive insect may be secured for the future. Should the 
caterpillar commence his ravages upon the smaller fruits, the fol- 
lowing will be found useful : — ^Take of whale oil soap, 41bs. ; quassia 
wood, 6 lbs. ; petroleum, half a gallon : put the ingredients into a 
cask, and fill up with water. Let it stand in the sun for a few days, 
stirring it occasionally, and apply it to the trees and bushes with a 
watering-pot. This preparation will also prevent the destruction of 
rose-buiSies by applying it a few times. If fruit-growers would 
make a systematic effort for the destruction of the caterpillar, it 
would save many bushels of fruit in the Province.— S. L. J., in the 
Montreal Witness, 



VI. ii«jrajrWaI JJkjrtrtrw^ 



No. 24.— THE VERY REV. WILLIAM LEITCH, D.D. 
Dr. Leitch was bom in the year 1814, in the town of Rothesay, 
a famous watering place on the Island of Bute, Scotland. Like 
most Scottish lads who have risen to distinction, the elements of 
his education were received in the Parish School. His preparatory 
studies were completed in the Grammar School of Greenock. In 
1832; at the age of eighteen, he entered the University of Glasgow, 
where he graduated as a Master of Arts in 1836. During his Arts 
course, mathematics and physical science received his speoal atten- 
tion, and in these depaximents he obtained the highest honours 
conferred by the University. While a student he also lectured in 
the University on Astronomy, and for several years acted in the 
Observatory connected with the College, as assistant to the eminent 
astronomer, the late Professor Nichol. Ever afterwards he enter- 
tained an ardent love for astronomical pursuits. In proof of this 
may be mentioned the exceeding delight he took in advancing the 
character and usefulness of the KingiE^n Observatory, which, from 
being founded by private subscription, was, chiefly through his 
influence, transferred in 1861 to Queen's University by a deed of 
the City Corporation. An illustration to the same purpose is 
found in the publication last year, of his latest and most carefully 
prepared work, '' God's glory in the Heavens ; or, contributions to 
Astrotheology " — a work which contains the most recent astrono- 
mical discoveries stated with special reference to theological ques- 
tions, and which at the time of its appearance was most &vourably 
noticed by the ablest reviewers. In 1838, after the usual cuirio- 
ulum of four years in the Divinity Hall of Glasgow, he was licensed 
as a preacher of the Gospel in the Church of 6a>tland by the Pres- 
byte^ of Punoon. In the memorable year of 1843» he nom^ a 
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presentation to the pariah of Monunail from the Earl of Leren and 
Melville, and after the usual triaJs was ordained by the Presbytery 
of the bounds Cupar in Fife. Of this parish he continued minist^ 
until 1859, in which year, Dr. Barclay and Alex. Morris, Esq., a 
deputation of the Tnutees of Queen's University, sent to Scotluid 
to obtain a Principal for the institution, selected and nominated 
him for that high office. The late Principal was well known 
throughout Scotland on account of his reputation as a man of 
science^ the enlightened and active part he took in the educational 
controversy which has long agitated that country, and the position 
of influence to which he was steadily rising in the councils of the 
General Assembly. For several years he acted as Convener of the 
Assembly's Committee on Sabbatii Schools, an office in the duties 
of which he took great deUght. During his ministry in the parish 
of Monimail he devoted much attention to the connection of 
science and religion, and contributed largely to various periodical 
works. He is well known to have been the author of certain arti- 
cles, in which, in a masterly manner, the views of the late accom- 
plished divine, Dr. Wardlaw of Glasgow, on the subject of mira- 
cles, are controverted. These articles created great interest at the 
time of their appearance, and the subject came in consequence to 
have special attractions for their author. For several years he 
conducted a series of investigations on the subject of partheno- 
genesis and alternate generations, as illustrated by the phenomena 
of sexukl development in fiymenoptera. The result of these re- 
searches, which conflicts with that of the German physiologist, 
Siebald, in the same field, is given in the transactions of the 
*' British Association for the Advancement of Science, " and in the 
''Annals of the Botanical^ Society of Canada." Several separate 
publications also appeared from his pen on the subject of National 
Education in Scotland and India, (hi leaving Scotland for Canada, 
the University of Glasgow conferred on him the degree of D. D. 
On the 8th of November, 1800, he was formerly installed to the 
Principalshipof Queen's University, in the Convocation Hall, the 
Hon. John Hamilton, Chairman of the Trustees, presiding, and a 
large and respectable assemblage of the citizens of Kingston being 
present. According to an ecclesiastical law. Principal Leitch's 
connection with the University gave him a seat in the Presbytery 
of Kingston, and by consequence in the Synod. Having visited 
Scotland in the summer of 1861, his first appearance in Synod was 
in the Session of 1862, which year it met at Toronto, and then he 
was cordially and unanimously elected Moderator. His position 
also gave him a seat in the Senatus of the University of Toronto, 
and of that University he was appointed an examiner. His plan 
of University Reform was the broad and enlightened one of main- 
taining with the utmost efficiency a great Canadian University, 
with all properly organised and thoroughly equipped Colleges in the 
country rallying around it, on such terms ana according to such 
principles as would secure a collegiate education for the various 
sections of the country, and promote among the several sectional 
institutions complying with the conditions of afiiliation a wholesome 
and generous rivalry. At the dose of the University Session of 
1863 it was apparent to the Principal's friends that his health had 
become impaired. By authority of the Synod of that year he re- 
ceived a Commission to attend the Synods of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, in the character of a Eepresentative member. He ful- 
filled this appointment greatly to the satisfaction and benefit of 
these Courts. He had not lone, however, resumed his duties when 
sickness overtook him, and laid him aside. After some months of 
dreadful suffering caused by disease of the heart he expired on the 
morning of the 9th ult., in the foriy-ninth year of his age. — Pres. 



No. 26."^OHN GEORGE BOWES, ESQ. 
It is with more than ordinary feelings of regret that we announce 
to-day the death of one of our most prominent and highly esteemed 
citizens, Mr. J. G. Bowes. Mr. Bowes was but fifty-four years of 
age at the time of his death. He was bom in the county of Monag- 
han, Ireland, and came to this country upwards of thirl^ years ago. 
By his industry and ability, he rapidly pushed himself forward in 
business. A few years after his arriviJ here he became a wholesale 
dry goods merchant, and for about fifteen years carried on a large 
and flourishing trade. Had he remained in the active pursuit of 
his business as a merchant, he could not have foiled to have become 
one of the wealthiest merchants in the city. But his fine commer- 
cial and business talents soon marked him as a man for public life, 
which he first entered by becoming an Alderman for St. James' 
Ward, in 1850. In 1861, '52 and '53, whilst the appointment to 
the Afayoralty was in the Council, he was the choice of three suc- 
cessive corporations to fill the office. In the latter year he was also 
selected to represent Toronto in the Legislative Assembly, and 
during that Parliament took an active put in all the important 
measures which came before the Legislature. By the virulent oppo- 
ntion of his political opponents, he found it desirable for a time to 



withdraw from public life, but entered it again in 1861, when he 
was elected by the voice of the citizens to the office of Mayor. In 
1862 and 1863 he was re-elected to the same office, each time against 
strong opposition, and this year was defeated by ^e present B^tyor, 
Mr. Medcalf. Besides the positions which he hdd as a member of 
the Legislature and in the corporation of the city, he filled, during 
the last ten year& other important and responsible situations, such 
as President of the Toronto and Guelph Railway Company, Presi- 
dent of the St. Patrick's Society, President of a Savings' Society, 
and he was a director in various companies. In politics he was a 
Conservative. But he was at all times a most liberal man in his 
views, and most generous to those who were opposed to him. He 
was well known for his generosity in private hf e, giving not only 
to charitable institutions, but to the poor generally. The regret at 
his loss is imiversaL Few men had warmer penonal friends. The 
news of his death, when it gained publicity, was in eveiyone's 
mouth, and the expression of re^t at the loss which the dty, as 
well as h& own family, has experienced in his death, were general 
Upon learning the melancholy intelligence, Mr. Mayor Medcalf 
gave orders to have the flag i>laced half-mast over the St. Lawrence 
Hall, where it remained until all that was mortal of the deceased 
gentleman was conveyed to its last resting place. This feeling of 
sorrow exists not only among the personal friends and admirers of 
Mr. Bowes, but those who have always been most opposed to him 
in politics and otherwise, manifested extreme regret upon learning 
of nis death. A meeting of the City Council was held in the after- 
noon, when a resolution of condolence with the bereaved family was 
passed, and the Council decided to attend the funeral in a body to 
follow his remains to their last resting place. The funeral took 
place at half-past three o'clock on Sunday afternoon from his late 
residence to the place 'of interment, the Necropolis, and was fci- 
lowed by an immense conconrse of mourning citizens. — Leader, 



No. 26.— THE HON. M. LEMIEUX, M.L.C. 
M Lemieux, the deceased legislative councillor, wm, at the time 
of his death, member for the De la Durantaye Division. Bom at 
Point Levi, he received his education at the seminary of Quebec. 
He sat in parliament for the county of Dorchester from 1847 to 
1854, and for Levis from 1854 until the general election of 1861, 
when he was defeated. He was Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works, and a member of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
from the 27th of January, 1855, to the 25th of November, 1857,. 
and Beceiver Greneral in the Brown-Dorion administration. He was 
elected to the Upper House by acclamation, in the Fall of 1862. 
M. Lemieux was an advocate of Lower Canada, and took a promi- 
nent part in various commercial enterprises connected with lus sec^ 
tion of the Province. Without displaying any very great ability 
as a legislator, he was by no means an idle or a careless man. He 
created strong personal friendship, and his loss will be the subject 
of regret in the wide circle of his acquaintance. — Leader. 



VI. ^imlUmom. 



A WORD TO MOTHERS. 

Mother ! mother ! watch and pray, 
Fling not golden hours away ! 
Now or never, plant and sow. 
Catch the morning's earliest glow. 

Mother ! mother ! guard the dew 
While it sparkles clear and true. 
No delay ! the scorching noon 
May thy treasures reach too soon. 

Mother ! mother ! while thy love. 
Shelters them like brooding dove. 
Is the dearest thing they've known. 
Stay them not on this alone. 

Mother ! point them to the sky. 
Tell them of a loving eye. 
That more tender is than thine. 
And doth ever on them shine. 

Mother ! lead them soon and late 
To behold the golden gate ; 
When they long to enter there, 
Lead them to the Lamb by prayer. 

Mother! do not check their glee, 
But the happy momAnt see, 
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When they lore of heaven to sing, 
And to praise the heaven^ King, 

Mother! weaty oft and worn ! 
Never from their lispinpi turn. 
'< Suffer them," the Saviour said ; 
Mother ! follow aa He led. 



Mother ! seize the predoos hours, 
While the dew ia on thy flowers ! 
Life is such a fleeting thing. 
Mother ! mother ! sow in Spring ! 



2. OUR HOPE IS IN THE CHILDREN. 

It is said that when Peter the Great, of Russia, desiring to in- 
troduce English manners into his kingdom, sent a number of young 
men to Enghind, his iester called him a fool. Peter threatened to 
have him tossed in a blanket, if he did not make the assertion good. 
The jester called for a sheet of paper, and folding and rubbing it 
hard, desired Peter to remove the impressions there made. Mis 
Majesty could not. " Why, then," said the jester, " do you send 
young men already imprcised with Russian habits, to England ? 
Send children." The jester was righi The hope of our mission- 
aries depends much on the chfldren they can educate. And so does 
the hope of the pastor at home. 



3. KEEP THE BIRTH-DAYS. 
Keep the birth-days religiously ; they belong exclusively to, and 
are treasured among, the sweetest memorietTof home. Do not let 
anything prevent some token, be it ever so smidl, that it be remem- 
bered. For one day they are heroes. The special pudding or cake 
is made for them ; a new jacket, or trowsers with pocketi^ or the 
first pair of boots are donned ; and big brothers and sisters sink 
into insignificance beside littk Geotgie, who is '* six to day," and 
is *' going to be a man." Mothers who have half a dozen little 
ones to care for, are apt to neglect birth-days ; they come too 
oftenn-Bometimes when they are nervous — ^but if they only knew 
how such souvenirs will be cherished by their pet Frank or Fred, 
years afterward when away from the hearth-stone, and they have 
none to remind them that they have added one more year to the 
perhaps weary round of life, or to wish' them, in old-fashioned 
phrase, **many happy returns to their birth-day," they would 
never permit any cause to step between them and a mother's privi- 
lege. — Mother^ 8 MagazUie, 

VIII. mmUemimtmmt^ 



CANADA. 

U. 0. Law School ExAxniAnoK.'— The exsmioation of students who 

attended this sohool during the past 8«»aioo, took place on the 6th inst, in 
the lecture and oonvocation rooms, Osgoode Hall, in this city, when the 
following gentlemen having obtained the nomber of marks set opposite 
their names were declared entitled to the lodety's prizes. The maximum 
nnmber of marks which could be obtained was 890, and the minimum 260 : 
—James Watt, 865 ; John Domgon, 856 ; John J. Stephens, 809 ; — Flem- 
ing, 287 ; George Kennedy, 261. Mr. Henry WetenhiU being nnder the 
standard, but nevertheless having passed a very creditable examination, 
was declared entitled to a certificate of merit The examioers were the 
lecturers, Messrs. Adam Crooks, Q.G., Leith and Anderson, assisted by 
R. Vankoughnet, Esq. The examination was searching and severe, and 
displayed very dearly the advantages which students in the city may de- 
rive from attending the lectures whidh the Law Society has so generously 
provided for them. — Toronto Leader, 

IlNnrEEsrrT or Viotobia Oollsgb.— The closing exercises in this 

University have paroed off with great eclat. The examinations in the 
faculties of nits and law commenced on Thursday, April 28th, and con' 
tinned until Tuesday, the 2nd inst. The usual spirited competition for 
prizes and honors was maintained in the senior and junior classes, while 
the sophomore and freshman classes give promise of being at least equal 
to any that have ever preceded them iu this University. The annual meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association was held on Tuesday evening. An able and 
scholarly addresa was delivered in the Weslejan Methodist Church, by J. 
W. Baynon, £sq^ B. A., barrister of Perth. After the address the Alnmni 
adjonmed to University Hall where the business of the onnuil meeting was 
disposed of. The Alumni Association have fbnnded a scholarship, in 
arts, to be called the Alumni SehoiairMpi and atrarded to the best fresh- 



man of each year, The Convocation assembled in Victoria Hall on Wed- 
nesday at 2 p; m. Before the proceedings commenced the large hall was 
filled to overflowhig. On the platform were the members of the senate, 
and faculties of arts, medicine, and law, the Rev. Dr. Ormiston and others. 
The following are the degrees conferred : £.^.— WilmotR.Squier,gold 
medallist; Begioald H. Starr, stiver oMdallist; Nelson Bigelow; John F. 
German, John B. Keagey, John E. Rose, John D. Stark, George H. Bridg. 
man, Frederick J. Hayden, Osborne Lambly, William S. McOnllongh, John 
C. WillmotL 

U. i>.— J. H. Sangster, George Cook, John W. Sparrow, William Caw 
M. MaeO*Oonner, A. J. llassecar, Ang. Dixon, William Cockburn, 0. W, 
Fares, L Clement, G. C. McManus, Alexander McHinnon, P. Y. R* DeFoe, 
J. Brown, Adam C. Corson, T. a Newkirk, J. 0* Disher, R. Morrow, 
Robert Fowler, W. A. Munns, N. Monroe, W. F. McBrien, G. B. A. Win- 
Bn8,H.M. M'Iieod,Wm. Wade, Joseph M. Tweedale, D. L. Rogers, H. 
Strange, D. A. Sinclair, W. E. MiUward, B. Crandall, James Cariyle, A. H. 
Beaton, A. H. Millar, J. K. RiddaU, Ardkibald Mitchell, J. T. Kennedy 
[ad eund$m.)t A. C. Uoyd (ad eundem.) 

XX. B.— WilUam Beatty, M. A.; John H. HnmWe. M. A.; Ashton 
Fletcher, B. A. ; Wm. I. Shaw, B. A.; Wm. H. McClive, R A. ; Andrew 
G. Hill, B. A. 

M. A^ (in couise)^— Stephen F. Laaler, B. k.\ William A. Whitney, B. 
A. ; Thomas Holden, B. A. 

D. D.— Rev. Francis Skinneri Bteekban, EngUnd. 

The following prises were given in :^Gold Medal—Wllmot R. Squicr 
Silver Medal^ Reginald H. Starr. Metaphysical Prize— George. H. Bridg- 
man. Bssays^lst. prise, Frederick J. Hayden ; Snddo^ Reginald H. Starr. 
Scripture History-.lst prise, Jas. Mille ; 2nd do*, Richard H. Harper. 
Literary Association's Prise — 1st in elocution, Geor^ H. Bridgman ; 2nd 
do., Osbom Lambly: Ist in English esssys, Hugh Johnson; 2nd do., John 
F. German. The proceedings were concluded with the benediction, by the 
Rev. W. Jeffers, D. D. On Wednesday evening the alnmni conversazione 
was held in Victoria HalL The assembly was laige and brilliant, and waa 
presided over by the Rev. Dr. Ormiston, the newly elected Fresidentof the 
Assodation and one of the first gradoates ef the college. An eloquent ad- 
dress from Dr. Ormiston, music, refreshments, and conversation, filled up 
the evenii^. Shortly after the commencement of the evening's proceedings 
the President introdueed a presentation to Dr. Whitlock. The venerable 
Dr. has resigned the chair of natoial seieiiees» and is about to retire to pri- 
vate life. As a token of affection and esteem the stodents presented him 
with a cane, with appropriate inscription and addtisss. Dr. Ormiston in. 
formed the audience that the fortnne in the cane was greater than that en 
it. The Rev. Dr. Whitlock, in retiring fy-om an academic life of thirty years» 
bears with him not only the reputation of a profound scholar, but also the 
warmest affection of si z or seven thousand students, who have benefitted 
by his instructions. The chair of natural sdenoeH will be filled by Dr. Har- 
ris, whose extensive learning and great ability as an instmetor will make' 
this department eqtral to that of any university on this continent. To the 
department of modern languages will be added that of English literature, 
the chair in which will be filled immediately by a competent professor. 
The senate have passed a resolution that no further kownarg degrees in 
arts will be granted by this university. The attendance for the preseni 
year in the three faculties is 880; the freshman class numbers 80. The 
faculty of law is rapidly rising to importance^ the graduates this year be- 
ing six in number, all of whom have previously received degrees in arts. 
The entire number of graduates this year is sixty, the largest nnmber prob- 
ably that has ever graduated at one time from a British American Uuiver. 
sity. The piKMpecta of the college for a career of extended vseiuUiess and 
prosperity were never brighter than at preeent.-^Xeecfer. 

Jomr B. Denton, Esa-^The Teachers of the County of Prince 

Edward on the 7th inst presented an address, accompanied with a purse 
of $160 (as a token of esteem) to Mr. J. B. Denton, for the just consid- 
erate, independent and impartial course pursued by him during the twelve 
years he had been fheir ezcellent superintendent. Mr. Denton is a gentle- 
man of superior qualifications, and we regret to hear that bad health com- 
pels him to retire from the situation as County Superintendent.* 

•— — PaoFBSSoa Hikd.— The Ooma^dinn New sunonnces that Professor 
Hind, M.A., of Trinity College, Toronto, has received the appointment of 
Chief of the Miceralogical Survey of New Brunswick. 



* Want of space compels ui! to omit Mr. Lucss' letter on this sutdect. It was, 
however received too late fbr insertion. 
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— -" MoOxLL UHinsannr.-^The ABiual ConviM»tiQa of thii XTnirMUtT' 
took place on the Srd lost., in the Wm. Molsoa Ball, A. Robertaon, 9lq., 
one of the Governors, preridiDg in the absence of the President. The 
meeting was opened by prayer by the Rer. Vice Principal Leach. After 
the reading of the minutes, the following gentlemen were elected to repre- 
sent the graduates of the several Faeullies, in the Corporation, as FeUowa 
of the ITniversity :— Wm. B. Lambe, B.O.L.; Walter Jones, M.D. ; Brown 
Oharaberiln, M« A., B»O.L. The names of the following gentlemen were 
then read by the Dean of the Faculty of Arts, as entitled to the degree of 
B.A :— Alvan F. Sherrill, Archibald Dufl^ James McGregor, John H. Both- 
well, Geoige H. Pease, John, N. Muir, Francis W. Hicks, Lonsdale Green, 
Donald Baynes OradmateM in Civil SngUiuringy Gulian> Pickering, Hix* 
ford. The following names were then read as having passed the intenne- 
diate examinations uf the XTniversify, which take plaee at the end of the 
seoond yearT CkuM L McGill College,— Meredith 6. Bethnne, A. Ramsay 
MeDuff. tforrin College, — James G Colston, Robert Cassels. Clasi 11.— 
McGill College,— Colin Campbell Stewart, Jacob De Witt Anderson, 
Arthur Adderl^ Browne, Clarence Chipman, William Jno. Watts, Lewie 
Alex. Hart, Jas Perrigo. Morrln College,— Henry C. Soott, Wm. Cook, 
John W. Cfkok, Ivan T. Wotherspoon, Theophilus H. Oliver, Henry 
Macnab Stoart^ Thomas J. Otiver, Neil W. MoLeon, Wm. Clint. Clan HI, 
McGiU CoUiege,— Sika Everitt Tabb, Hugh McLeod, Wm. lEenry Beckett, 
John Morrison, James Smith. The list of honors and prises was then read 
as follows : OradwUing Chu, 1. Mathematics and Natural PbiloBophy, 
— Dufl^ Archibald, 1st rank honours; Anne Molsoo, Gold Medal. 2. 
Cliseios, — George H. Pease, 1st rank honours; Prince of Wales' Gold 
Medal. McGregor, James, 1st rank honours. 3. Natural Sciences, — ^Both- 
well, John A., Ist rank honours; Logan Gold Medal; Sherrill, Alvan F., 
1 St rank honours, and highest general standing; Chapman Gold Medsll. 
Bothwell, John A., priise in Mental and Moral Philosophy ; Prize Essay. 
The degree of B. A. was then conferred on the g^aduatrag class ; after 
wbieh the veledictory was rend by Mr. McGregor. The degree of M. A. 
was then conferred on the following gentlemen : — Josepb Green, B.A. ; 
John Boyd, B.A.; Caleb S. De Witt, B. A. The Rev. Prof. Dr. De Sola, 
LL.D., then gave the address to the gmdnatee. In it be, in the first place, 
dwelled espeeiaUy upo the nimpertanee, of pbysksaltakurey for the mainten- 
anoe of a Boood mind in a soood body.; remindiog them that the universe, 
and themselves as a portbn of it, we^e under immutable laws. He next 
warned them, whilst pursuing their studi^, to beware of bad books and 
evil oompanlons ; also, the superficially gomg over popular works ; and, 
above all, that tendency of the present age to etdl in question, without 
suflScient grounds, opinions and beliefs long established and entertained by 
the wisest and the best of our race. He also impressed upon the gradu- 
ates the necessity of concentrating their facalties on their future vocations, 
at the same time not neglecting the general course* of the world's advance 
in knowledge. They should also cultivate the refined manners and bear- 
ing of the gentleman, which never could be done if they, by any vicious 
indnlgenee, allowed themselves to lose their own self respect. 

The Rev. Prof. Hatch, of Morrin College, Quebec, was then called, on 
by the Chairman to address the Convocation. He did so^ dwelling on the 
advantages accruing to both Colleges from the affiliation of the Morrin 
one with that of McGill during the past year. A wider field of coyipeti- 
tteo was now open to the students of each college, and not only the cause 
of edneation, but that of truth would be Helped forward. There were now 
examinations which were common to both Colleges, and he believed the 
students of Morrin would run those of MeGili nedc to neck ; but, thongh 
the students of the former might not prove formidable rivals to those of 
the latter, whoever should win the race the advantage would be the same. 
la competing with another college in these University examinations, the 
achievement would be greater, as would likewise the spur to diligence. 
He was glad that the standard of edneation would be thns raised, and the 
cause of truth advanced, for the aim of the student's life was to find out 
what was really truth, and what we really were. 

The Priocipal thep (moouoced the following honorary degrees as having 
been granted by the Corporation :— The degree of HO.L., honorii cauaa, to 
Prof. Edward Carter ; the degree of M D., addundfm, to D. L. McGee Carey^ 
Esq. ; the degree of B. A., ad eundem, to the Rev. E. P. Muir, of Montreal f 
the degree of LL.D., honoris cat^a, to tlie Rev. Prof, Lyall, of Dalhouaie 
College, Halifax. He then said he was happy to see Pro£ Hatch there, 
representing a sister college, placed under circumstances not unlike their 
own, and founded like McGill, by a rich and benevolent citizen. He was 
glad to feci that this ITniversity, not having affiliated colleges in each of 
the greatest centres of the English speaking and ^Protestant population of 
Lower Canada, might now fairly take rank as the Universitv of that class 
of our people. Such had been the object of the fonnder of the University, 
who only stipulated that one of the colleges of the University should bear 
his nsme ; but the Universit}r up to the present time had borne it ; and 
though they might seek a wider denomination, yet, perhaps, they could 
not bear a better title for the present, or rally under a better name even 
for all coming tune. He congratulated Morrin College that, with such a 
short evistence, it had been able to send np so many successful men this 
year to the mtermediate exammation. He regretred that the number of 
students from Montreal should be decreasixtg, and that she no longer con- 
tribnted the magant^ of the stadente, wfaieh had beea dooe daring the 



past year by the oomitry. He hoped the tide in this rmp^ok JnA seen its 
lowesti and that, hereafter, not merely those intended for professioiis wosid 
come and graduate within the walls of MoGill, but those who were meant 
to follow the pursuits of trade, the more so, seeing that the cost ot her our- 
rlealum was so small He theu alluded with much feeling to the founders 
of the new medals, characterising the founding of the Shak«pearean one as 
being a cireumetance most honourable to Montreal, and as one of the hap- 

Eiest of thoughts. This medal would stimulate to the study of English 
terature, a branch of learning with which students were, perhaps, upon 
the whole, the most slenderly provided* This medal wouldf be something 
left, after the mere show of the occasion had passed away, and was meant 
for those who might be considered as being amongst us the best represed- 
tatives of htm in memory of whom, and for whose hononr, it had been pro- 
vided. He then allndcd to the Anna Molsoo medal, as having been pro- 
vided by a lady, and of its belag not only a proof of the wish of an edu- 
cated woman for the sueoesa of that Institution, bnt a token on the part of 
one Canadian mother of the deep interest she felt in common with other 
such mothers^ in the proper ^nd complete educational training of their 
sons for a useful and suooessful nuinhood. He also alluded to the hogan 
medal, stating that the study of geology, especially in a new country Uke 
thi8,^as second in importance to no other oraoch, but should be part of 
the curriculum of every educated gentleman. He begged there publicly 
to return thanks in the name of the university for tliese medals, and would 
remind them that more yet might be done, either in the shape of bursaries 
gifts of books to the library, or the providing by endowment for some of 
the chairs already established, and so prevent the necessity of further cur- 
tailing by sale the grounds surrounding the College. 

The benediction having been pronounced by the Rev. Prof. Hatch, the 
convocation adjourned until to-morrow.* 



IX. ^tpittmtnUt §otitt». 



UPPER CANADA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

We would direct the especial attention of teachers to the Supple- 
ment which accompanies the present number of the Journal of 
Educationy announcing the time and place of the uezt annual meet- 
ing of the Teachera' Association for Upper Canada. Trustees re*- 
ceiving the Joum^ will please hand the Supplement to the teachers 
at their earliest convenienea 

In connection with this matter, we would direct attention to the 
followiiag paper^ oontaiuing some useful soggestions on the subject 
of Teachers' Associatioua In the Journal for March, we inserted 
a paper containing a list of '' Topics for Teachers' Meetings," which 
is well worthy of attention. The volumes of the JoumcU already 
published, also contains a variety of articles on kindred subjects. 
We heartily wish our Provincial Association great success in its 
career of usefulness. — [Ed. J, of E. 

TBACHEES' ASSOCIATIONS— ^HBIE ADVANTAOBS AND 0SES, AND 

THE BEST HOI>fl OP CONDUCMNO THEM. 

BY HBV. E. JP, PEAIT. 

I send you by request the substance of a Report read before the 
*' Teachers' Institute of Scioto County," at its annual meeting, 
December 29, 1863^ on the above topic. My views are the residt 
of my own reflections, guided by the principles of common sense, 
without any experience in attending such associations, except the 
one oraanized here, or any readii^ on th» subject . 

To be able to manage any piece of n^echanism, or conduct any 
oi^ganization successfully, the flrsft thing required is to have a cleaf 
idea of its nature and design. What, then, is the nature anddesigi^ 
of the Teachers' Institute 1 What is the end sought ^ be accom- 
plished by it 2 It is made up of a number of the friends of educa- 
tion, some of whom are engaged in teaching and others not, gath- 
ered from a given section of country to deliberate upon and discuss 
subjects connected with the work of educating the youth of our 
land. They are expected to bring together their individual stock of 
Imowledge and skill, whether gained by experience or from readii^, 
and cast it into a common stock for the benefit of aU. It is not the 
design of these associations to examine teacheis, nor to hold a 
" mutual admiration society ; " nor for each to try to exhibit him- 
self and show how much wiser and more learned he is than all the 
rest. Nor is their main object to perfect each other in the drill of 
the ordinary branches taught in our schools, or the best mode of 
imparting instruction in those branches. Somethibg of this will, of 
course, be accomplished, but it should ]t>e regarded as of secondary 
importance. We want to make better IduaaiorSj rather than 
instrwstordy \>j these associations. A man may be absolutely per- 
fect in the different brandies he is required to teach, and yet be a 
very poor teacher. He may go his regular rounds as accurately as 
a blind horse in a tread-mill, and yet feel but little more interest in 
his work. 

One object of Teachers' Institutes sliioidd be to ejcalt the voca- 
tion of the teacher. Our teachers themselves need to have a better 



* Want of space compels ns to defer the next dsy's pnweedlngs.— i?d. J*. JStf . 
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idea of the real {^randeur of their work. They mxuA magnify their 
office. Let their own hearts be fired with the idea, and they will 
fire other hearts. There should he more of the esprit de corps 
among teachers. If a teacher does not esteem and respect himself, 
nobody will respect him. These associations should foster this 
spirit. In many places teachers are not regarded as occupying any 
higher position than the common wood-chopper or hod-carrier. 
ThiB is often their own fault. They look upon teaching as a drudge 
-^something to be endured until they can make a little money and 
get into some other business. It is a stepping-stone to one of the 
professions, and they have sometimes been honest enough to avow 
that they taught for the '' sake of the dimes," and for nothing else. 
Now, with this idea of the teachers' office, no one can succeed and 
no one ought to succeed. Next to the office of the Christian Min- 
istxy, it is the rery highest in point of honor and responsibility. It 
is theirs to give direction to immortal minds that are to exert a 
mighty influence over other nunds, for good or evil^ through suc- 
ceeding ages. They stand at the fountain-head of mfiuence, and 
next.to parents do more, perhaps, to fonx> the mind and character 
of coming generations, than i^ others. They impress their own 
image and superscription upon their pupils. They infuse into 
them their own spirit. Not only what they know, but what they 
are, helps to educate. ^' Such as I have give I imto thee," may be 
said by them to their scholars, as truly as it was said by Peter to 
the lame man. They can impart nothing which they do not possess, 
and this they can and do impart, whether they will it or not. 
Their looks, the tones of their voice, their habitual temper and dis- 
position, their habits of thinking, of feeling, and of action ; their 
mteUectiud and moral traits of character, all are contributing daily 
to educate the young and susceptible hearts under their care, of 
good or evil, for stations of honor and usefulness, or infamy and 
disgrace. How high and responsible, then, is the vocation of the 
teacher. Permit me to quote a paragraph from the late work of 
Dr. Holland, on this point He goes even farther than I do in his 
estimate of the office of the teacher. '^ The Christian teacher of a 
band of children combines the office of the preacher and parent, and 
has more to do in shaping the mind and morals of the community 
than preacher and parent united. The teacher who spends six 
hours a day with my child, spends three times as many as I do, and 
twenty-fold more time than my pastor does. I have no words to 
express my sense of the importance of your office, still less have I 
words to express my sense of the importance of having that office 
filled by men and women of the purest motives, the noblest enthu 
sissm, the finest culture, the broadest charities, and the most 
devoted Christian purpose. Why, sir, a teacher should be the 
strongest and most angelic' man that breathes. No man living is 
entrusted with such precious material. No man living can do so 
much to set human Hps to a noble tune. No man living needs 
higher qualifications for his work." And yet many communities 
think almost anybody will do for a teacher, and the cheapest is the 
best ; and many teachers think they need never attend a Teachers' 
Institute, nor read an educations journal to fit them for their 
work. Oh, ignorance and shame, where is thy blush ! 

Another object of such associations is to fix in every teacher's 
mind the true idea of education. Much has been written upon this 
subject of late years, but still it is very imperfectly understood. 
Many have no higher idea of education than that of cramming the 
contents of certain text-books into the minds of children. They 
would stuff them as turkeys are stuffed for Christmas. They would 
pour knowledge into them as an apothecary would his medicines 
into bottles, and then label them as having '' finished their educa- 
tion," and send them home. They have no idea of education as 
the liberal cidture of all the ^Eumlties, of mind, and heart, and will, 
each in its due proportion, and all subordinated to the formation of 
right character. Some faculties need to be stimulated, and others 
to be repressed. The soul needs to become self -poised and sdlf- 
govemed — all of its powers being subjected to the control of 
eidightened reason and conscienoe. This is the hiffh ideal of educa- 
tion, which should ever be held up before the mind of teachers, and 
such associations help te do it. 

Such associations also afford a mental tonic to the teacher. He 
needs to have his mind quickened by coming in contact with other 
minds, and here he haa the opportunity. As steel gives edge to 
steel by friction, so does mind -to mind. He meets those of large 
and liberal culture iu other professions, as well as in his own, and 
he is aroused to make higher attainments. By confining himself to 
the dull routine of his text books, the teacher is in danger of dwar- 
fing his mind. He goes over the same thing year after year, until 
he loses all interest in it. He has sucked all the juice T>ut of his 
oranges, and nothing remains but the seeds and rind. The flowers 
that were once beautiful and frajB;rant, are but dried specimens. 
His mind is in danger of becoming; as dry as his text books, its 
stores of knowledge all desiccated, its enthusiasm all gone, and he 
converted into a walking mummy. To guard against this^ he must 



bring his mind in contact with other active and vigbrous minds, 
either through books or oral discussion ; and thus he will keep hit 
own mind fresh and yigorous, and full of the fire of enthusiasm. 
He will be not the plodding pedantic pedagogue, but the inspirer 
of youth and the infuser of new truths and emotions. After all, 
this is the highest function of the teacher, to arouse and set in 
motion the young minds under his care to gain knowledge for 
themselves. To do this, he should be constantly acquiring new 
truths. Cicero says that no kind of knowledge is useless to the 
orator. The same may be said of the teacher. He can use all the 
facts of science and literature with which his mind is stored for the 
benefit of his scholars. Then he will appear to them to be what he 
really is, greater than all their text-books, and he will inspire them 
with that reverence and respect which is such an auxiliary in the 
work of governing a school. Some teachers make it a rule to read 
regularly some lareer work on the subject of their daily lessons. 
Others peruse works of history, or devote their attention to the 
acquisition of some new brandk of science. No professional man 
should confine himself exclusively to works on his own profession. 
He cramps his intellect by so doing, and disqualifies >llTn«ft^ f for the 
largest measure of success in his own peculiar calling; 

Another advantage that ought to accrue from these assodationsy 
is to arouse tl^e teacher to the importance of attaining to a higher 
standard of moral excellence. Quintilian lays it down as one of 
the qualifications of the orator, that he iwasi he a good man. 
Much more important is it for the teacher. He ought to be a 
model and pattern of every virtue. He must be what he would 
have his pupils be! If a teacher would have Mb pupils avoid all 
bad habits, he must avoid them himself. If he would have them 
form right habits, he must set them the example. If he would have 
them truthful, he must speak and act the truth. If he would have 
them patriotic, he must be patriotic. If he would have them avoid 
profanity and intemperance, he must avoid them. The colonel 
must be the bravest and best man in his regiment, if he would have 
it win glory on the battle-field. He must say ''come boys," and 
not ''go boys," and lead them into the thickest of the fight. So 
must the faithful teacher lead his pupils into the fields of virtue, 
where nobler garlands are to be won by conquest over self and sin. 

I have thus briefly hinted at some of the advantages of such asso- 
ciations as the ono in whioh wo are mot. The best way to secure 
these advantages Ib, doubtless, that which practical common sense 
has induced us to adopt. Particular topics are assigned to indivi- 
duals for essays or reports on themes connected with the general 
subject of education. Months are given for investigating and 
writing on these topics. Then the reports are read and time taken 
for a free and full discussion. Where it is possible, it is always 
desirable to have the assistance of some distinguished educator from 
abroad to give lectures and make suggestions, and participate in the 
discussions. Most valuable hints may thus be obtained, and a great 
impulse given in the right direction to those who are engaged in 
the great work of training up the young, into whose hands the 
destinies of this vast nation are so soon to be placed. Never has 
there been a time, since the foundation of our government, when 
so great responsibilities devolved upon all who, in any way, help to 
form the public sentiment of the nation. Never has there been & 
time when greater fidelity was requiAd on the, part of the teachera 
of our youth. Never lias there been a time when it was such a 
grand privilege to live and labor for the regeneration of our natkm. 

" We are living, we are dwelling, 

In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling, 

To be living is sublime.** 

We are receiving such a baptism of blood and fire as no nation 
has ever received before. We are making history during these 
passing days that will be read with the most thriUiug interest when 
all the present generations of men shall have passed away. Now, 
we are actors iu these scenes. Let us act well our part in the 
several stations we are called to filL Let sU the ends we aim at be 
our country's, our God's, and truth's ; and let us each do what in 
us lies to make the succeeding ages wiser and better than the ages 
that have gone before. Let us inspire our dear youth with the love 
of learning, love of truth, love of the right and the good, love of all 
mankind and, above all, love to Him who endowed them with their 
noble capacities, and will hold them accountable for their tight 
cultivation and use. — Ohio Educationai Montkly. 
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To the Teachers of Upper Canada. - 



The next AmruAL Coittshtioh of the ^< Teachers' 
Asaociaticm of Canada West,'' will take place at the 
Temperance Hall, Toronto, on Tvksdat, the ind of 
Augurt next, at il a-m., and continue in Session three 
days. 

The Directors of the Grand Trunk, Great Western, 
and Northern Railroads, have kindly consented to allow 
Teachers attending the Convention, to travel from any 
Station on their respective lines, to Toronto and back, 
at half the ordinary fares. Each Teacher will pay the 
full fare to Toronto, and will receive a free return ticket 
firom the Treasurer of the Association. 

Accommodation will be provided for the Teachers 
while in Toronto, at half the usual hotel prices, — say 
SO cents per day. An officer will be in attendance at 
the Temperance Hall, early on the first day of meeting, 
to direct those who wish to avail themselves of this 
privilege. 

Addresses are expected from the Rev. J. McCaul, 
LL.D., President of University College ; the Rev. W. 
Ormiston, D. D. ; C. W. Connon, LL.D., of Upper 
Canada College ; several other prominent Educa- 
tionists ; and the President of the Association, Daniel 
Wilw)n, LL.D. 

Communications have already been promised, by 
several experienced Teachers and friends of education, 
on a variety of practical subjects connected with the 
the object of the Association. It is proposed, with a 
view to the usefulness as well as the variety and general 
interest of the Meeting, that no long essays be read in 
full ; but that the authors shall furnish brief abstracts, 
setting forth the leading points, so as to elicit discussion. 

The Committee have already made arrangements, by 
which they anticipate being able to secure the publica- 
tion of the most important conunnnioations, in full, in 
different journals. 

The following subjects, among others, will be intro- 
duced for discussion : — 

1. The fitness of the National Series of School Books 
for the requirements of Canadian Schools. 

2. The causes and remedy of the fSrequent changes of 
Teachers in the rural districts. 



S. The appointment of Superintendents for Counties 
instead of Townships, as a means suggested to insure 
greater efficiency. 

4. Union Schools — their advantages and disadvan* 
tages. 

5. Central High Schools — ^the desirableness of such 
as a part of the Common School System in large towns. 

6. Separate Colonred Schools — ^the necessity or desi- 
rableness of recogizing the distinction of colour in Cana- 
dian Schools. 

7. The objects to be accomplished by Teachers'. Asso- 
ciations, and the importance of local organizations. 

It b desirable that Teachers attending the Convention 
should prepare themselves to take part in the discussion 
of these important topics. 

Arrangements are in progress for a ** CONVERSA 
ZIONE" of an interesting and attractive character, 
where the friends of education may enjoy an evening 
together, at the time of the Conventicm. Musical and 
literary contributions of a high order are promised for 
the occasion. 

Persons engaged in the various departments of instruc- 
tion are earnestly requested to identify themselves with 
the Provincial Association, as it is designed to supply a 
want which has long been felt and acknowledged. 
Through its agency. Teachers may do much to elevate 
the Matue of their profession, and advance the general 
interests of education in the country ; and, when neces- 
sary, they will be in a positicm to suggest improvements 
in the practical working of our School System. 

It is highly important that Township and County 
Associations should be organized throughout the Pro- 
vince, to co-operate with the central body. Those al- 
ready in existence are invited to send duly authorized 
Delegates to the Ccmvention, to represent the views of 
their constituents on the various subjects proposed for 
discussion. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON, 

Secretary. 

Toronto, May, 1864. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 

GRANT FOR UPPER CANADA, FOR 1864. 
Circular to the Clerk of each County, CUy, Town and ViUage 
Municipality in Upper Canada, 
Sib, — I have the honour to transmit herewith a certified 
copy of the apportionment for the current year, of the Legia- 
latire School Grant to each City, Town, Village, and Township, 
in Upper Canada. Although I have not yet received from the 
Government the usual intimation of the issue of the customary 
warrant, I presume that the apportionment will be payable at 
this Office, to the Agent of the Treasurer of your Munici- 
pality! on the 1st of July, provided that the School Accounts 
have been duly audited, and they, together with the Auditors' 



and Local Superintendents' Reports, have been duly trans* 
mitted to this Department. 

The basis of apportionment to the several Counties, Cities, 
Towns, Villages, and Townships for this year, is the population 
as reported in the census of 1861, which was also adopted last 
year, and I have no more generally accurate statistics of a later 
date. 

Where Separate Schools exist, the sum apportioned to the 
Municipality has been divided among the Common and Roman 
Catholic Separate Schools therein, according to the average 
attendance of pupils at both classes of Schools during last year, 
aa reported by the Trustees. 

The gross sum apportioned to all the schools this . year is 
more than that apportioned last year. 

It is particularly desirable that the amounts should be ap« 
plied for not later than the third week in July, as it is incon- 
venient to delay the payment. There are, however, a number 
of municipalities which have not yet sent in their account of 
school moneys, now several months over due, and in these cases 
the payment must necessarily be deferred until the law has 
been complied with. 

I trust that the liberality of your Council will be increased 
in proportion to the growing necessity and importance of pro- 
viding for the sound and thorough education of all the youth of 
the land. 

I am Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Education Office, E. RYEESON- 

Toronto, 16th June, 1864. 



Apportionment to Counties, for 1864. 

1. COUNTY OP'GLBNGABBY. 



TowiutUps. 

Charlotbenburgh 9748 00 

Do. for S^Murate Schools 160 00 

Kenjon 6S2 00 

Lancaster 60S 00 

Do. for Separate Schools 89 00 

Loohiel 647 00 

Da for Separate School 61 00 



Total for County. 12640. 



1160 00 12880 00 



a. COUNTY OF STOBMONT. 

OomwaU ^ 1600 00 

Pinch : 887 00 

Osnabmck 676 00 

Boxborough 8S0 00 

$1948 00 

8. COUNTY OP DUNDAS. 

Matilda tBSS 00 

Mountain 441 00 

Williamsburgh 661 00 

Winchester . 490 00 

«W7«6t 



4. COUNTY OP PBESCOTT. 
TMraihlpt. ApportlouBmt. 

Allined $168 00 

Caledonia ItO 00 

Hawkesbnry. Bast 864 00 

Do. for Separate Schools $148 00 

Do* West 26S00 

LonKueuii 198 00 

Plantagenet, North 268 00 

Do. for Sepmte School 86 00 

- Do. South .„ 148 00 



Total for Countr. $1706. 



$179 00 $1627 00 



6. COUNTY OP BUSSBLL. 

Cambridge $80 00 

Clarenoe 807 00 

Cumberland 818 00 

817 00 



$817 00 

6. COUNTY OP OABLBTON. 

PKmoy $888 00 

CRoaewter ... .m. . •• 64t 00 

ckmiboum I!."""*.'.*.!*.!!*.;.'.!!;;!*.."!!;'.*.!;.!;!!!'.!!!!! 84$ oo 



•COUNTY OP CABLBTON-Omttnued. 
Townihlpv. AfsertlmwMttt. 

Gower. North 80$ 00 

HnnUey 818 00 

March > 174 00 

Marlborough 260 00 

Do. for Separate School $19 00 

Ncpean 622 00 

Do. for Separate School 7 00 

Osgoode 619 00 

Torbolton 81 00 



Total for County, $3486. 



(00 $3462 00 



7. COUNTY OP GEBNVILLE. 

Augusta $668 00 

EdwardBburgh 683 00 

Do. for Separate School $42 00 

Gower. South 180 OO 

Oxford on Bideau 088 00 

Do. for Separate School $10 00 

Wolford 856 00 



Total for Connfy, $8849. 



$68 00 18297 00 
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8. COUNTY OP LEBDS. 

AfP>niiwwii. 

BMtard ^ $488 00 

Burg«M South 41 00 

Crtwby North IM 00 

Do. South IM 00 

Elitabetbtown 728 00 

Blmrtcy South 188 00 

B8oottTront IW 00 

Kitlcy 418 00 

Le^di tnd Lintdowne Front 888 00 

Do. do. Ba»r ITS 00 

TongePront tli 00 

Tongt and Bsoott B«ar 808 00 

«M05 00 

8. COUNTY OP LANARK. 

Bftthunt 8888 00 

Beckwith 804 OO 

Bunran North 187 OO 

Dalhouiie 187 OO 

Do. for Separate School |16 00 

Darling 108 00 

Drammond 814 OO 

Blmriej North 187 00 

Lanark 874 00 

Lavant 88 00 

KQQttfpie 417 00 

raLenham 288 00 

Bamiay 481 00 

Sherbrooke North 40 oo 

Do. South 87 00 

Total for County. 18288. $16 00 88868 00 



10. COUNTY OP BENPEBW. 

, „.„ 1805 00 

Ateona 60 00 

Afloe 80 00 

Do. for Separate School $6 00 

BagotandBhthfleld 188 00 

Brougham .«... 89 00 

Bromley 158 00 

BrudentU, Banian, and Badcliffe lao 00 

Gtmttan 117 oo 

Do. for Separate School $88 00 

Horton 148 00 

HoNab « 821 00 

Fembroke 72 00 

Petewawa. Buchanan and HoKay M 00 

Bolph and Wylie 80 00 

Boaa 187 oo 

Sebastopol and Qrifflth 70 00 

Staflbrd 88 00 

Weitmeath 840 00 

Wiiberlbroe . „ 164 00 

Total fbr County, $2168. 889 00 $2129 00 



U. COUNTY OP PEONTENAC. 
Barria and Clarendon 


$S5 00 


Bedltard 




189 00 


Do. for Separate School 


.... $33 00 




Uiuohinbrookerr. 




01 00 


Kingston 

Do. for Separate School '.'.'.'!.' 


...'.""iibo" 


61 00 
528 00 

294 00 


Miller and Canonto 




8 00 


OWten 




62 00 


0«) 




41 00 






15 00 


Pittsburgh 




527 00 


PortUnd 





340 00 


Storrington 




847 00 


Wolfe Island 




842 00 


D(U for Separate Schools 


.... 80 00 











Total for County, $8005. 



$147 00 $8858 00 



12. COUNTY OP ADDINGTQN. 

Amhsnt Island , $isg 00 

AngljM*^.".. 22 00 

Oaa^en Bast 717 OO 

_ Do. for Separate School $44 00 

Dnhigh and ASlnger n 00 

Brnestown „ 58$ 0f> 

Kaladar iti oo 

Sheffield 314 00 

Do. for Separate School 87 00 

Total for County. $2004. $8100 $19^^ 

IS. CdUNTY OP LENNOX. 

Adolphustown 806 00 

Predertoksburgh North 840 00 

Do South 166 Oft 

Biohmond 414 oo 

$$16 00 

14. COUNTY OP PBINOB BDWASiD. 

AxnelfiibuiKh _... $4^ or 

Athol „,^ 21A 00 

HjftlowaU 486 00 

Hqiier 881 00 

Marysborgh, 462 00 

Sophiasbttivh ,.„. 84$ 0$ 

$2166 00 



16. COUNTY OP HASTINGS. 

AppwriMMB#Bt» 

BlieTir ., $157 00 

Hungerford ....^ «...» ^ 607 00 

Do. fnr8i|»n|8 8e8Mol $16 00 

Huntingdon.. 850 00 

Madoc 480 00 

Marmora an4 Lake 179 00 

Bawdon „ 430 00 

Sidney « 800 00 

9aAof « lil 80 

Thurtew „ 06$ $0 

Do. for8eiM«U4Bhool 28 00 

TyendiBMca -,... 878 00 

BLMtiqgilBoad 81 00 

Total for Obonly. $l$12. $43 00 $4209 00 



16. COUNTY OP |K)BSHU]fBEBLAND. 

Atawlck.. $186 00 

Briiditoa ~. 440 00 

Cramahe 460 00 

Haldlmaod 789 00 

HamUton • — 767 00 

Mons«han South 148 00 

Murray 438 00 

Tfu-^y 408 00 

Di**"tor'&piufiie'8oi^ 
Seymour 461 00 

Total for County, #408$. $18 00 $4012 00 



17. COUNTY OP DURHAM. 

Ctartwrlght $887 00 

Oaran 688 00 

Clarke 789 00 

Darlington 888 00 

Hope 706 00 

Manfwt 604 00 

$8748 00 

18. COUNTY OP FBTBEBOBOUGH. 

Aaphodel » $340 00 

Belmont and Methuen 88 00 

Doaro 802 00 

Dummer 262 00 

Bnnismoiv 108 00 

Galway 61 00 

Hanr«y 48 00 

Minden, Stanhope and Pysart 88 00 

Monaghan North 158 00 

Otonibee 456 00 

Do. for Separata School $88 00 

Smith 455 00 

Snowden 22 00 

Total for County, $2889. $89 00 $2300 00 



10. COUNTY OP VICTORIA. 

Aiwon. • 818 00 

Bfliley 27 00 

CsMen ., ^ 7B 00 

Dftltoo „,.,».„.. 7 00 

DiJCby ,..„ 10 00 

Eldon ,.„...„....« 300 00 

gnulf - 470 00 

FenelDR H,, 264 00 

TUodou „„..>..,** 1 00 

lAitoti 46 00 

Lutterworth „. 5s 00 

Mfccaulay and IJraper , 2 00 

Mariposa oeo 00 

51™ '— vr- ' 8** 00 

Somertille....„... 75 oo 

Verulain... ,,, 155 00 

$2527 00 

20. COUNTY OP ONTARIO. 

groc^ 8655 00 

llara 285 00 

Pickering 960 00 

Rama ^ 44 00 

Rwch- 746 00 

Soott .....^..... 260 00 

Scugoff Isdand 95 00 

Thorah ,.^ 195 00 

SfiS?*?, "l- - *71 00 

Whitby Bast 43000 

Do. West 425 00 

$4422 00 



«x ^. , ^»- OOUNTY OP YOJWi. 

Etobiooke $407 00 

_ Dou for Separate School 813 00 

Georjftoa 170 oo 

GhrUBmboy Bast 403 oo 

,_^ Do. North 221 00 

©"i^ 967 00 

«™«ni .;. 1038 00 

Scarborough 582 00 

SiSShmn „ 054 00 

whttfihurch 40a oo 

York 1127 00 

Da. for SeiMurate Schools 118 00 

Tetal for County. $6666. $126 00 $6430 00 



22. COUNTY OP PBBL. 
Towmihlpt. Ayfor tl —i— t. 

Albion $609 00 

Caledon 560 00 

Chiiiguacousy 827 00 

Gore of Toronto 183 00 

Do. for Separate School $22 00 

Toronto 741 00 

Total for County. $2884. $22 00 $2912 00 



23. COUNTY OP SIMOOB. 

Adjala. $329 00 

Essa 848 00 

Ptos 114 00 

Gwilllmbury West 480 00 

Innisfll 648 00 

Medonte 196 00 

Mono ^...„ 434 00 

Morrison and Muskoka 85 00 

Moliour „ „ ^... 2l7 00 

NottawasaKa 466 OO 

Orillla and Mfttchedash 147 00 

Do. for Separate School $20 

Oro 864 00 

Sunnidale 118 00 

Tay and Tiny 227 00 

Tecumseth 546 00 

Tosaorontio 128 00 

Yespra ^ 117 00 

Do. for Separate School $14 00 

$34 00 $4768 00 
Total for County. $1797. 



24. COUNTY OP HALTON. 

Bsquesing. $868 00 

Nassagaweya 886 00 

Nelson ^ 847 00 

TraflOgar 701 00 

$2452 00 

25. COUNTY OP WENTWOBTH. 

Ancaster „ $605 00 

Barton 387 00 

Beverley 760 00 

Blnbrooke 252 00 

Plamborough East 438 00 

Do. for Sonarate School $8880 

Plamborough West 467 00 

GUnford 263 00 

Saltfleet 82g00 

Total for County. $34173. $83 00 $8440 00 



20. COUNTY OP BRANT. 

Brantford $828 00 

Burford 671 00 

Dumfries South 488 00 

Oakland. 1»0 00 

Onondaga $46 00 

Tuscarora 132 00 

$2470 00 

27. COUNTY OP LINCOLN. 

TaKt-ir $240 00 

Clintuu ,..„,..P 350 00 

Oainstjorotigh **.*..» 355 00 

Orantliam...... 265 00 

1)0, for Sepamte School $46 00 

Gf^raihy 860 00 

Louth , 242 00 

Nl&ffftra 282 00 

Total ftyr County. $2140. $46 00 $2094 00 



28. COUNTY OP WBLLAND. 

Bertie $320 00 

Crowland 174 00 

Hiimberstone 864 0$ 

PeJham 817 00 

Stamford 886 00 

Do. for Separate School $89 00 

Thorold $40 00 

Wainlleet 277 00 

WUloughby 184 00 

$29 00 88811 00 
Total for County, $2340. 



29. COUNTY OP HALDIMAND. 

Canborough $160 00 

Oi^uga North 258 00 

do South 112 00 

Dunn ^ 114 00 

Moolton and Sherbrooke 214 00 

Oneida 381 00 

Do. for Separate School $34 00 

Rainham 263 00 

Seneca 406 00 

Walpola 581 00 

Total for County. $2452. $34 00 $2418 
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180. COUNTT OV VOMBGhML 

ciiSoSjIlUa ». 8*17 00 

Houghton 288 00 

Middleton 848 00 

Tovnaend 889 00 

Waliingliam 688 00 

Windham 474 00 

Do. for Seiwnto School $17 00 

Woodhonse 444 00 

Total ftrr Connty. $8206. $17 00 $8189 00 



81. COUNTY OP OrPORD. 

BUttidfbrd $238 00 

Blenhefm 888 00 

Dereham M7 00 

NlasonriBast 418 00 

Norwich North 412 00 

Do, South 86100 

Oxford North 212 00 

Do. Bust 827 00 

Do. Wert 826 00 

Zonm BmI » 640 00 

Do. West 442 00 

$4780 00 

82. COUNTY OP WATERLOO. 

Dumfriei North $«9 00 

Watorloo North ^r. 476 00 

Do. Soath 479 00 

Welleilcy 630 00 

Do. fbr Septrate Schools $78 00 

Wflnot 688 00 

Do. for Separate Schools 67 00 

Woolwich 630 00 

Total for CouDtr. $8580. $188 00 $8397 00 



88. COUNTY OP WELLINGTON. 

Amaranth $148 00 

Arthur « ~ 806 00 

Do. for Separate SchooU $185 00 

Bramoea 412 00 

Brin 608 00 

Garafrsia 487 00 

Quelph 870 00 

Luther 88 00 

Hairborough 876 00 

Minto 280 00 

Niohol — 265 00 

Do. for Separate School 22 00 

Feel 600 00 

PilWngton 245 00 

Do. for Separste Schools 42 00 

PosUoch 888 00 

Total for County, $4838. $189 00 $4748 00 

34. COUNTY OP GREY. 

Artemesta $809 00 

Bentinok 890 00 

CoUinRWOod 179 00 

Dprly.. 149 00 

B^Tcnont 888 00 

Buphrada 176 00 

Glendg 888 00 

Do. for Separate Schools 89 00 

Holland 248 00 

Do. for Separste School 82 00 

Keppel.Sarawsk and Brooke 71 00 

HelMiethon 168 00 

NormaabT 418 00 

Do. for Separate Schools.. 62 00 

Ospre? „ 264 00 

Ptoton 148 08 

Sk Vincent 859 00 

Sullivan 186 00 

Da fbr Separate Sciiool 28 00 

Sydenham.. 340 00 

Do. for Separate Sehool 28 00 

Total for County,$4B89. $178 00 $4061 00 



86. COUNTT OP PBBTH. 

Blanohard 8488 00 

Downie « 488 00 

Basthope North 875 00 

Do. South 278 00 

BUioe 276 00 

Da for Separate School $38 00 

BIma 287 00 

Pullarton 848 00 

Hibbert 341 00 

Logan 271 00 

Momington 864 00 

Wailaoe 288 00 

Total fbr County, $8748. $88 00 $8710 00 



86. COUNTY OP HURON. 

Ashfldd $814 00 

Oolbome ., 284 00 

Goderioh 489 00 

Grey 295 00 

Bmv « 868 00 

Howiok « 170 00 

Hunett , 291 00 

Do. fovSeparslte Seho(^ $88 00 

McKillop „ 291 00 



COUNTY OP HURON- 

Towatklps. ApperttoMBMBt. 

Morris .^ „ 279 00 

Stanley and Bsyfleld. 410 00 

Stephen j^„„ 828 00 

Da for Separate Schools 16 00 

Tnckersnith 887 00 

Tumberry /. - 151 00 

Wawanosh 878 00 

Usbome « ^ 886 00 

Totsl for Coantjy, $4848. $49 00 $4794 00 



87. COUNTY OP BRUCE. 

Albemarle $6 00 

Amabel 21 00 

Arran 806 00 

Brant 875 00 

Bruoe 270 00 

Carrick 879 00 

Culross 849 00 

Da Sepsnte School $22 00 

Rlderslle .„.. 212 00 

Greenock 183 00 

Do. Separate School 38 00 

Huron «. fA 00 

Kincardine 348 00 

Kinloas 221 00 

Sangeen 182 00 

Total for County. $3103. $60 00 $3043 00 



88. COUNTY OP MIDDLESEX. 

Ad^Mde $301 00 

Biddulph 351 00 

Da for Separate School $57 00 

CamuiDO .« 458 00 

Delaware 215 00 

Dorchester, North 483 00 

lUHd. 808 00 

Lobo « 428 00 

London '...'. '. .*..^ '.*...*. 1158 00 

McGUBrrsy 470 00 

MetcaUb 289 00 

Mesa 368 00 

Nissouri, West 377 00 

Wertminster 747 00 

Da Sepavato School 6 00 

Williams, Bast 297 00 

Do. West 232 00 

Do. Sepoiate Sehool 84 00 

Total for County, $6488. $07 00 $6301 00 



3& COUNTY OP BLGIN. 

Aldborough $279 00 

Bsyham 616 00 

Dorchester, South 264 00 

Dnnwich 9A$ 00 

MahJiide 688 00 

Seuthwold 666 60 

Yarmonth.... 78980 

$3i5S8 00 

40. COUNTY OP KENT. 

Camden aud Grons $329 00 

Chatham and Gore 480 00 

Dover. Bart and Wert 818 00 

Harwich 635 00 

Da fbr Separate School $11 00 

Howard 468 00 

Da for Sepsnte School 9 00 

Orford 306 00 

Balelgh „ 860 00 

Do> for Separate School 90 00 

Bomuey 66 oo 

Tabury.Bast 152 00 

Zone ., ., 139 00 

Total for County, $3208. $110 00 $3093 00 



4L COUNTY OP LAMBTON. 

Bosaiiquet. $871 00 

Brooke 192 00 

Dawn 87 00 

BnniskUlen 128 00 

Buphemia„ 258 0$ 

Moore 344 00 

Plympton 894 00 

Samia 187 00 

Sombra 217 00 

Warwick 406 00 

$8679 00 

42. COUNTY OP ESSEX. 

Anderdon : $159 00 

Do. for Separate School $21 00 

Colchester « 816 00 

Gosfleld 288 00 

Maidstone ,.... 169 00 

Da for Separate Sehool 2^ 00 

Maiden 187 00 

Mersea 217 00 

Rochester « 161 00 

Sandwich Bart 878 00 

Sandwich Wert .,« 817 00 

Tflbury, Wert 148 00 

Total for County, $2816. $60 00 $2265 00 



Common 
Schools. 


R.C. Sep. 
Schools. 


Total 


$8640 00 
1874 00 
1191 00 
1812 00 
802 00 


$1837 00 
417 00 
468 00 
173 00 
958 00 


85877 00 
229100 
18M00 
1885 00 
1760 00 


$8619 00 


88843 00 


$12468 00 



$108 00 
104 00 
189 00 
28 00 



Apporfiomnmit to Ciiias, Towns, and 
VlUageBt for 1864. 



Toronto .. 
Hamilton 
Kinmton 
London . 
Ottawa . 



2\Hons— 
Amherrtburi^.. 

Barrie 

Belleville 

Berlin 

Bowmanville 

Brantford 

BrockTille 

Chatham... 

CHfton 

Coboiirg 

CoUinicwood 

Cornwall 

Dundas 

Gait 

Godcrtch 

Guelph 

IngersoU 

Llndsi^ 

Milton 

Nia^ra 

OakvlUe 

Owen Sound 

Paris 

Perth 

Peterborough .. 

Pioton 

Port Hope 

Preeoott 

Sandwich I 

Samia I 

St. CatliarinoB I 

StHflr>^MB1anchard 

Si. Thomas 

Simcoe 

Stratford 

Whitby 

Wii.dior .. 

Woodstock 



$168 00 
151 00 
664 00 
811 00 
886 00 
668 00 
862 00 
409 00 
93 00 
473 00 
166 00 

289 00 
214 00 
868 00 
387 00 
434 00 
233 00 
122 00 
108 00 
184 00 

155 00 
265 00 
228 00 
226 00 
364 00 
181 00 
499 00 

156 00 
118 00 
250 00 
504 00 
333 00 
195 00 
222 00 
337 00 

290 00 
300 00 
400 00 



93 00 
131 00 
65 00 
62 00 
124 00 



128 00 



175 00 

71 00 

106 00 

MOO 
49 00 

6600 
69 00 
118 00 
67 00 

13400 



250 00 



10918 00 2238 00 



33 00 



$976 00 
266 00 
758 00 
284 00 
888 00 
748 00 
488 00 
634 00 

165 00 
697 00 

166 00 
239 00 
848 00 
888 00 
887 00 
609 00 
304 00 
22S 00 
108 00 
248 00 
174 00 
266 00 
284 00 
295 00 
477 00 
248 00 
499 00 
810 00 
118 00 
250 00 
764 00 
838 00 
195 00 
222 00 
887 00 
828 00 
800 00 
400 00 



$18154 00 



I$ieorporatsd VilloffM-' 

Amprtor $100 00 i 

Ashburnbam.... 

Aurora 

Bath 

Bradford 

Brampton 

Brifchton 

Caledonia 



^yuRa 
Chippew 



Chippewa 

Clinton 

Colbome 

Dunnville 

Blora 

Bmbro 

Fergus...... 

Port Brie 

Gansnoque 

Hawkeabury 

Hcffpoler 

Holland Landing... 

Iroquois 

Kemptville 

Kincardine 

Lansrk 

Merrickville 

MitcheU 

Morrisburgh 

Napanee 

Newbiirffh 

Newcastle 

New Hamburg ... 

Newmarket 

Ornngcville 

Oshawa 

Pembroke 

Portsmouth 

Port Dalhousle 

Preston 

BfenArew 

Richmond 

Smith's Palls 

Southampton 

Stirling 

Btratbroy 

StraetsWUe 

Thorold 

Trenton 

Vienna 

Waterloo , 

Wellington 

Welland 

Yorkvnie 



119 00 
144 00 

90 00 

116 00 
195 00 
141 00 
138 00 

90 00 
131 00 

120 00 
96 00 

152 00 

125 00 

66 00 

115 00 

69 00 

181 00 

151 00 

72 00 

88 00 

74 00 

128 00 

117 00 
78 00 

83 00 
146 00 
102 00 
183 00 
140 00 

128 00 
104 00 

129 00 
96 00 

191 00 
76 00 
80 00 
159 00 
158 00 

84 00 
61 00 

136 00 

78 00 

90 00 

90 00 

186 00 

135 00 

12100 

109 00 

152 00 

78 00 

87 00 

188 00 



19 00 
15 00 



25 00 

2»"6o 



$6177 00 



39 00 
5000 
47*60 
8B00 



56 00 
46 00 



19 00 



$100 00 

119 00 
144 00 

90 00 

116 00 
196 00 
14100 
188 00 

90 00 
18100 

120 00 
9tOO 

162 00 

185 00 

68 00 

134 00 

84 00 

181 00 

15100 

78 00 

88 00 

74 00 

128 00 

117 00 
78 00 

108 00 
146 0$ 
102 00 
818 00 
140 00 
128 00 
104 00 
1^00 

98 00 
241 00 

78 00 

107 00 
160 00 
184 00 

84 00 
6100 
188 00 
78 00 
90 00 
90 00 
188 00 
193 00 

167 00 

108 00 

168 00 
97 00 
87 00 

188 00 



$873 001 $6550 00 
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JOUBNAL OF EDDCiLTION 



[JUXTB^ 



BtunnuuT of apportioniiMiit to oonnttos 
Ibrl864. 



Gomiiioii 
BohoolB. 



I. Olengurr 
8, Btdnnont. 

8. Dandai.... 
4.Pritoott . 

5. IkMeD .... 

6. Ourleton . 

7. GrenTlIle 

9. Leeds 

0. Luuurk 

10. Renfirew 

II. Prontento 

18. AddinKton 

15. Lennox 

14. Prince EdwBrd ... 

16. Haetinga ........... 

16. Northumberland. 

17. Parbam 
18. 



8880 00 
1048 00 
9Q74 00 
1S87 00 
817 00 
8468 00 
8807 00 
8606 00 
8868 00 
8120 00 
8S58 00 
1988 00 
915 00 
8106 00 
4800 00 
4018 00 
8748 00 
2800 00 



TotaL 



160 00 



179 00 

86 00 
62 00 

iis'oo 

89 00 

147 00 

8100 



48 00 
18 00 



89 00 



2640 00 
1048 00 
2074 00 
1706 00 
817 00 
8488 06 



8888 00 
2168 00 
8006 00 
2004 00 
9IS00 
2166 00 
4812 00 
4080 00 
S74A00 
2889 00 



SUMMAJIT 





Common 
8oho<^ 




Total. 


19. Yiotoria 


2827 00 
4482 00 
6480 00 
2912 00 
476S00 
24S2 00 
8440 00 
2470 00 
2094 00 
281100 
2418 00 
8189 00 
41700 00 
8887 00 
4748 00 
406100 
8710 00 
4794 00 
8048 00 


126 00 
22 00 
64 00 

»00 

46*00 
29 00 
84 00 
17 00 

iSoo 

189 00 
178 00 
88 00 
49 00 
60 00 


2527 00 


20. Ontario... 


4422 00 


21. Yoik 


6566 00 


22. VvA 


2984 00 


28. Bimooe 


4797 00 


S4.Halton 

25.Wentworth 

26. Brant 


2462 00 
8478 00 
2470 00 


27. Ltnooln 

28. WeUand 


2140 00 
2840 00 


99. Hfd'li^flHI ,.., 


2462 00 


80. Norfolk 


8206 00 


81* Oiford 


4760 00 


82. Waterloo 


8680 00 


SS-WelUngton 

S4. Grey 


4882 00 
4268 00 


89. Perth, 


8748 00 


86. Hnron 


4848 00 


87. Bruee 


8108 00 



SUHKAKT-awli 


nmed. 








Common ' 
Schools. 


Separate 
Schools. 


Total. 


88. Middlesex 


689100 
8538 00 
809S00 
2679 00 
2265 00 
218 00 


97 00 

iio"6o 

60"00 


6466 00 


89. BWn 

40. Kent 


8638 00 
8203 00 


41. Lambten 


2579 00 


49. EflSAX 


2816 00 


BiatrietofAIgoma... 


218 00 




181717 00 


20M00 


18376100 



GRAND TOTALS. 



Total 



Counties and 
Districts 

Cities 

Towns 

Villages 



181717 00 
8619 00 
1U918 00 
6177 00 



2044 00 

8843 00 

2236 00 

873 00 



Z 157431 00 I 8496 00 160927 00 



183761 00 

12462 00 

18154 00 

6560 00 



II. (Rtttti^mAmtt at tite Mmnxl. 

1. PHYSICAL CULTURE IN CONNECTION WITH MENTAL 

C0N8IDS&BD. 

An Essay read before iht School of Section No, 6. T<nonskip ofHopCy 
at a Public Examination, on the 29ih of Marchf 18di^ by Mr. 
W. H, Harris, School Trustee. 

The foundation of petfodion in man ia a sonnd physical organi- 
zation. It ia the base from which all thoughts and actions must 
rise. Is it not important in the rearing of any stmctore in which 
great interests are inyolyed to hare a firm foundation? If an 
architect should endeavour to rear a costly structure upon a founda- 
tion that would not last until the work was completeid, or if. i^ftor 
having completed it, it was found to be untenable^ would he not 
justly be caUed a fool ? If a Tessel were to be buUt to carry the 
most costiy gems or the most valuable productions of the earth, 
would it not be important to have it so constructed and secured in 
every joint that it would brave the stor^ seas^ and land its costly 
treasures at their proper destination ? Would it not be important 
to have machinery of the best metal, and skilful pilots to guide her 
on her way. Or rather, should no attenticm be paid to the vessel, 
leaving that to luck or chance, — ^taking pains only to secure a valu- 
able cargo, and as much as possible of it 7 And if, under such 
circumsUmces, a vessel were to put out to sea without compass or 
chart, and with an engineer who knew nothing about the macninery 
or how to work it, would it be wondered at if she drifted to tbie 
rooks and was dashed to pieces ? How many youths are being lost 
by not being instructed properly. Treasures have been lavished 
upon them ; they may have studied almost unceasingly to leam 
everything else but that, — ^that which was most useful for tiiem to 
know. A cargo of expensive knowledge has been heaped upon 
them, while their physical condition and culture has been entirely 
n^lected. And what is the consequence ? Their heads are huqge 
and their bodies small ; they have will but no power. They cer- 
tsdnly drift to the rock. A knowledge of the laws that govern 
human life and of proper physiological conditions, would prevent such 
calamities. If physical culture was taught in our school as the mo- 
tive power of all actions ; if physical perfection was r^arded as the 
condition only in which man is capable of the his^est enjoyment, 
and of contributing the greatest amount of labour for the good of 
his race. Then the relations between mind and matter would be 
more properly understood. The question simply implies a know- 
ledge and an application of physiological laws. Man is made of 
organs, and upon the strength of thme organs depend his vitality 
and powers of endurance. His organic system is subservient to 
natural laws, and any infraction of those Uws is sooner or later 
visited with a penalty, because Nature is a strict accountant and 
cannot be cheated. How preposterous the idea that Nature ordains 
a penalty, and that penalty can be ignored by taking poisonous 
drugs into the stomach. Therapeutics is seriously misunderstood 
by such a science of medication as that. To know the law and obey 
it is to live, and, vice versd, to violate it is to suffer. Suppose a 
delicate chUd, whose amount of vitality under the most favourable 
circumstances will not permit it to live beyond the age of twenty 
years (in consequence of the tnamgressions of his parenis), should 
be put to hard study, and should be deprived of pure air and exer- 
cise, what would the result be ? Why, immediate suffering and 
dissolution. It would be the penalty of transgressing natural laws. 
Other things being equal, a fair proportion of study would not be 
destructive to vitality ; but an excen of it to an enfeebled constitu- 
tion would be death, because excessive labour of the brain uses up 
nervous energy very hasty aiid if the re-supply does not keep pace, 

xecoixfsof 



the consequence is ezhaiution. The 



the great man who 



have passed away from earth show that they were possessed of 
strong bodies. Witness Washington, Webster, Wellington, Alex- 
ander the Great, itc Buonaparte, though a small man, was plump, 
round, and well oxganized. Such evidences teach us to cultivate 
bodily developement, and correct personal habits, if we desire health. 
If we desire to be useful, wo should indulge in nothing contrary to 
the eternal laws of nature. Correct personal habits will secure, 
where it is possible to exist, longevity and full enjoyment. How 
absurd to suppose that the teacher of any public school is setting a 
proper example by using that noxious and filthy weed, tobsooo. 
He may make himself drunk with it ; he ma> poison himself 
through and through ; he may befoul the atmosphere of the school 
room with his nauseous juice and breath, and sicken the tender 
stomachs of the young, and still be called a model teacher and be 
thought a pattern worthy of imitation by young America. Alas, 
poor sons of America, you littie know how many have been slain 
by this subtle poison ! If you but knew how it dims and degrades 
the mind, depraves offspring, obstructs the depurating organs of 
the body, thereby sowing the seeds of disease 'and premature decay, 
and often times sudden death. If you could but count the graves 
of its victims, you would turn with horror and alarm from it. 
Though prince and peasant may indulge in it, the consequences are 
the same ; and now very few there are that even suspect, when they 
are in the midst of disease and death, that personal habits have 
anything to do with, or any connection with such. 

Why are not the young ladies of our towns and cities generally, 
plump, rosy-cheeked and muscular ? Perhaps they never lift any- 
thing heavier than a pin-cushion, and to be exposed to the burning 
rays of the sun would be intolerable and bsrbarous. Poor bloodless, 
muscleless, pale, wasp-waisted, fashionable darlings, you are to be 
the mothers of our future great men (pity on them). The woxnen 
of Germany work extensively out of doors, plough the ground witii 
their cows ; in fact, do the mens' work, and who ever heard of their 
being delicate ? Dr. Wiuship, from a poor consumptive dyspeptic, 
at the age of eighteen, has by powerful exercises of short duration, 
every ouier day, become the strongest man in the world. He can 
lift 1,200 lbs., enough to crodi down a horse. In point of intelli- 
gence, he will compare favourably with others of his profession ; 
therefore he is not all muscle and no brains, but the perfect type of 
a man, one whose physical cultivation has been attended to. Stip- 
poee that we were rearing the plant of a tree that bears delicious 
fruit. We are anxious to have the coveted fruit as soon as possible ; 
and suppose that we pay no attention to the growth of the tree, but 
strive only to make it bear, what would the consequence be ? Pro- 
bably an unhealthy and dwarfish tree, and incapable of producing 
any fruit. But to train it, and nurture it, prune it, and make it 
comely, give it light, hea^ sunshine and storm — in that attend to 
its physiological wants, then we might have reason to expect a 
bountiful reward. A knowledge of what a tree requires enables its 
possessor to make it perfect. A knowledge of the human organism 
and its i^uisites would enable us to mSke life what our Creator 
designed it should be— an honour and glory unto Himself. Man is 
only capable of the highest and the greatest amount of good when 
he is in the most perfect state of health. Therefore, body and 
mind should be so blended together that they would form the 
hi^y, wise, virtuous, and noble being that man ought to be. 
Through what medium, then, is this most desirable end to be 
attained? Observation and experience point us to the school- 
master. Is it not they, who have raised us from the dark depths 
of ignorance, tyranny, and persecution of former ages above the 
level of all civilized nations ? Is it not to them we owe our rank 
as tiie first great power of this earth ? Is it not to them that we 
must look for the further advancement and perfection of our race ? 
They must become awake to the cause of causes. They must have 
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an eye to the foundaiioiui that they would build upon. They ahoold 
be qualified to teaoh that the sdenoe of all soienoes in the sdenoe of 
human life. That, in connection with the branches now taught, 
would entitle them to the gratitude of all mankind, and they might 
then, in tibe fullest sense of the word, be called the greatest bene- 
factors of their race. 



2. EDUCATION A PROGRESSIVB WORK. 

Everything in nature comes forth frail and weak, it goes onward 
gaining strength at every step until it arrives at completeness, when 
it gradually^ but with quick steps, fades and dies. Although this 
is true of all natuzal substances, it is not so with regard to the 
mind of man ;«we frequently speak of second childhood, our great 
dramatist says that the last age of man is imbecility, but he pictures 
what U rather than what may be ; the mind may still go on with 
vigor, until, the body, becoming too frail any longer to buffet with 
the oarea and roughness of the world, returns to its kindred dust 
when the mind soan away to the spirit land, to contemplate in re- 
ality the mighty scenes and subjects it had conceived a faint idea of 
here. 

The nund then is the only thing which progresses without stop 
uiitil it arrive at perfection in the presence of Him who breathed 
into man the breath of life, so that he became a living soul. If 
aueh is the case, then must education, which is the training of the 
mind throughout the ¥^ole course of our life, be a peculiarly pro- 
gressive work. It is a too common error that education is com- 
menced and finished at school, it commences in the cradle and is 
not completed this side of the grave. 

All who are engaged in the training of the young, whether it be 
in the mother's arm^ in the family cradle, or in i^e public school 
rooib, should bear thiis fact in memory, should make all their train- 
ing subservient thereto. If mothers would implant in the breasts 
<if their children, love for God, veneration for the aged, obedieifce 
and truthfulness ; if fathers would inculcate energy, perseverance, 
industry, and love of order, their progress would be sure until thej 
entered school ready to receive instruction at the hands of their 
teacher, who, if he would rear the tender mind, must be fully alive 
to the fact that he is' but training that which abeady eziste, that 
he has a living mind not only to instruct but to educate ; he isJiould 
therefore commence from the first lesson and carefully exercise the 
pfuroeptive faculties, preparatorv to appealing to the reason. The 
minds of young chiloren rapidly take in anything they see, that 
which appleals to the sense is eagerly snapped up, and may be made 
quite comprehensible to them ; to this end siiort, simple object 
lessons should be given, which may be rendered somewhat more 
difficult, may be made to call for more thought as they advance, 
but the perceptive faculties must be fully exercised ere the reflec- 
tive or reasoning powers are called out to any extent. If the 
teacher would make the education of his scholar what it really is, a 
progressive work, he must ever be careful to make one study but a 
stepping-stone to another, to so exercise the mind that it shall be 
contmuaUy gaining strength, and thus able to engage in fresh 
studies which call for more thought and more active reasoning. He 
should lead his scholar on by easv gradations that they feel they are 
gradually progressing, and without any extraordinary effort are 
surely advancing with certain steps to the temple of knowledge, the 
road to which will thus appear to them to be far less rough and 
laborous, far more pleasant than it is generally said to be. 

To what extent the mind may be educated it is impossible to say. 
but certain it is, that it may be permanentiy and seriously injured 
by injudicious teachings by attempting to force upon it that which 
it is not prepared to receire, as the ground must oe ploughed and 
cultivated in order that it shall be nt to receive seed, so must the 
mind be carefully prepared for any study before it can be success- 
fully engaged in. Perhaps one of the greatest errors in^ teaching 
is to pu2i the scholar forward into studies they are unprepared for, 
unable to understand, and which consequently become a mere 
drudgery hateful to the learner, tedious and uninteresting to the 
teacher ; but if the mind be carefully trained and judiciouiedy edu< 
cated nothing will give greater pleasure to the teacher than to watch 
the steady progress maae by his scholars. 

But it is not only in the school room, not only by the teacher 
(although he must hiy the foundation, must strenuouslv and vigor- 
ously impress the fact upon the minds of the scholars) that the pro- 
gressive nature of education must be borne in mind and acted 
upon. It is greatly to be deplored that many, very many, leave 
sdiool thinking their education is completed^ that they no longer 
need text books, no longer have any necessity for pursuing their 
studies ; so far from such being the case their atudy at school is but 
the foundation upon which they, while engaged in the active du* 
ties of life, must erect the superstmoture, the teadier's woik is 
generally the preparing of the ground, malong it ready to receive 
the seed, the frmt of imioh will be reaped in tbd fujkure, but though 



the groad may have been ever so carefully and thoroughly prepared 
it requizea constant caie and attention, together with indiciona 
atrengtheningy that the fruit may be of such a nature as wul enable 
us to fulfil the duties that have been aaigned us by the great Creator. 
It is the duty of all to lose no opportunity of improving the mind, 
of addinff to its strength and store of knowledge ; if all whether 
in the school room, in the office, atore^ or on tioe farm, would re- 
cognize the truly progranive nature of education, would reoognice 
and act upon the fact that the mind is capable of increasing in 
power, of acquiring fresh additions to its stores of learning so long 
as it animates the body, then would man be more proeperoua and 
^&PP7>. then would man more fully show forth the glory of Him in 
whose imac[e he is made, for education is th^handmaid of true reli- 
gion, and it enables us more fully and truly to comprehend the 
might, majesty and power, the love, mercy and justice of the 
Almighty, for it opens to us boundless regions of thought in which 
the mind may contemplate^ though &intly and indistinctively, that 
mighty power which could create universe upon univere, and thai 
boundless love which prompted Him to give His only begotten Son 
that man, sinful man, might not receive the eternal punishment he 
so justiy merited. 

L. B., Bsquesing, O.W.* 
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THE EDUCATIONAL 



SYSTEM IN 

▲nVANTAOXa. 



GERMANY, AND ITS 



BY CAPTAIN HOSCAWBK IBBOTSON, F.R.S. 

(Oanduded.) 

The OTOj^ressive classes of schools in Germany are as follows : 
1st. Knppe or KMn hitider anstaUen institutions for the recep- 
tion of infants. 

2d. ^' EUmeniary Schools," from which they branch out to either 
the 

(A) Cfymmmitm, or Latin school, and from thence to the uni- 

versity for the learned professions ; 

(B) Or to the High School, and from that to either of the fol- 

lowing daases or schools : 
(a) Faeh &huUy or an industrial or mechanical and physical 
school for artisans, drc. ; 

! 6) Or to the normal or teacher^ schools ; 
c) Or to the Folykcnische SchuU, which is in fact in some 
places, as, for example, in Berlin, called a Ottverbe, or 
mdustrial school ; but this term gewerbe varies, as the 
Ckwerhe School of Carlsruhe is in fact a journeyman 
and apprentice school (Fortbildun^ Anstalt.) 
The general opimon in Germany is, that the mfanf s education is 
one of the principal points to be seen after ; therefore the infant- 
schools are particularly attended to. Their regulations are various ; 
some are free, and supported by voluntary contributions ; to others 
the parents pay a small sum for their maintenance, according to 
their means. In some places, aa at Dresden, babies are admitted 
of a few months old ; in others they are admitted from three years 
of age to six. This appears to be the general system. In some 
towns, as in Munich, for example, they are not allowed to have 
any instructi<m, the aupposition being that early instruction weak- 
ens the intellect. In other towns — as, for example. Augsburg — ^I 
have seen a child six years of age make a very tolerable pencil*d[raw- 
in^, and also show a proficiency in reading and speliing. Their 
childish amusements are always instructive, accompanied with 
cheerful singing, with which they take great pains. Every thing is 
done to please them. The system throughout seems to be to make 
fldiool a pleasure to them from their earhest infancy, and to make 
it a grief to them to leave it. 

Prof. W. Bisenlohr, who was the first to introduce Gewerbe or 
industrial schools into Manheim, told me that at first he had some 
difficulty to ^ the children to attend ; but after two or three yean, 
by ^ving pnaes and ensuring them employment if deserving, the 
pupih bMsme so numerous, that the state was obliged to buy the 
schodk, and eafcablish them on a large scale. 

In some plaoea they have " Fortbildungs Anstalten," or schools 
always warm in winter,for workmen, joumeymen^and apprentices 
to enter when their leisure will allow tnem. The Handwenc Schule 
of Hanover ia one of this sort 

In some parts of Germany, particularly in Bavaria, they have 
practical agricultural schoob, f onning a part of the polytechnic and 
mduatrial achoelB, and under government. The beat is at Hohen* 
hehn, near Munich. It ia in a royal castie, with plenty of land, 
and admkably oondnoted. One great advantage of tiiese pr o gr e a 
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mn schools behig linked together isy thai the pnpiki of both agriool- 
tnx&l and indiutnal pursuits get aoqnainted with each other at the 
hidli school, and thereby is avoided that jealoos feeling which 
vuiappily exists in general between the agricnltiirist and the 
meohfuiic. 

There is a gymnastic gronnd attached to each school. Singing 
{arms also a part of the national education, sad par^nlar attention 
is Mud to free^'hand, lineal, and geometiic drawing. 

in Germany the goremment always tries to Iraep np a sjMrit of 
emnlation, by getting noveltias in the wa^ of teaching into tiieir 
schools, which prevents them from remsinmg the least in the ba(dc- 
pronnd. For this purpose they have, in addition to their home 
mspectoTS of schooleu a travelling inspector of sdiools, who visits all 
the educational establishments in foreign countries, and reports, 
not only on any new method of education, new school-books, ^., 
bat also new methods of diagrams, explanatory medumical appara- 
tus, &c. The advantage of tiiis plan is too self-evident to need 
any further explanation. 

Ab a great part of the plan of education in Germany was de- 
rived from one source, I will briefly explain to you i^e rise and pro- 
gress of one of their largest and oldest establishments, and flhow 
what ike energy of one man can do when well applied. It is the 
Orphan School in Halle. 

The Oinphan School in HaUe, — ^This institution was established by 
August Herman Franke, from 16d4 to 1721, at which period it was 
the custom of the poorer classes to congregate near the houses of 
the rich to receive food, &c. Franke also, as clergyman of the 
town of Glauca, gave his bread to them ; but he took the opportu- 
niiy, at the same time, to try to give them instruction. He allowed 
also the parents and the children to enter his house, and he asked 
questions of the children relating to their catechism, and allowed 
tiie parents to listen ; kept them a quarter of an hour, and finished 
with a prayer, and then gave them food. This took plaoe every 
Thursday, llxe ignorance he found was astounding, and he haidly 
knew in what manner he should begin to ameliorate it. He began 
by giving money to the children for their scho<^ing ; but that did 
not answer, as he found that the money was sometimes spent for 
other purposes, and if applied for schooling, that tiiey gfdu gained 
but little mstruction. He then bought a begging-box, and put it 
in the hands of some well-thinking students, and thai produced 
about 1$, 6d. per week. In the year 1696 he phu)ed a similar box 
in his room, with an appropriate inscription under it It had this 
good eflTect, that a Madame 0. S. Knomn left about 13«. 6d. in the 
box. When Franke saw that sum, he said : " Fr(Hn this I will 
establish a poor-schooL^' I will not follow im in detail all the pro- 
gress he had made, step by step, in his land^le exertions, but will 
merely state that in twenty-seven years, vis. in 1721, he not only 
founded his poor school, but also founded the following institu- 
tions : 

^ 1. An Orphan Asylum, to which belonged 65 boys ; in a Gymna- 
sium, or Latin school, for professions, 45 ditto ; in Gewerbe, an 
industrial school for artisans, 25 girls. With 17 teachera Th ^ff 
was a free school. 

2. Seeing the necessity for a particular and separate education 
for teachers in schools, he established what is here called a noimal 
or training school Both their education and board was free. He 
had 75 scholars. 

3. An extra free table or dinner, partly for very poor acholara, 
and partly for such as hcter in life might become twchen. He fed 
64 persons daily. 

4. Eight sohool-olasaes. The Latin school had, besides the 56 
oiphans before mentioned, 103 scholars. In the other Gennan 
school, a boys' and girls' school, besides the 70 orphans, he had 418 
scholars out of the town, and he had altogether, besides the isspeo> 
tors, 67 teachers. 

5. The Royal Padogogium, for boys of the middle and higher 
classes. He had 70 scholars, 12 upper teaoheni, and 5 under ones. 

6. A book and publishing trade^ in which was employed one prin- 
cipal, one servaut, and one apprentice. 

7. A chemical laboratory, with a book-keeper, 4 laboratory aMOS- 
tants, 2 joumqrmen, and 2 apprentices. 

8. A widow's asylum for 4 widows. 

9. Also an asylum for the poor of his parish (Glansa), and for 
travelling beggar& 

10. The Gynftceum. or female seminaqr. 
Herman Franke died in 1727, in his 65th year. 
At the time of my visit to this institution, Uien under the direc* 

tion of Dr. Kramer, there were 3140 students. 

The renowned Bauhenhaus, or retonni^iy school, at Horn, near 
Hamburg, owned its existence to similaF cirenmatenjseaas the latter. 
It was established in 1832-1833. 

It was first started by a socieiy caUed the l tf;tff*)i>j| | ^ Bomdhs 
Verein, a society still existing, whose object was toi»ek out persons 
and families in distress, and afford them r^ef. The idea strock 



them of the nec oaity of a refoitnatory aAoolfor joweaiie oObBden; 
but as this society was cooipoBed ol persons witii very small peoa- 
niary means, the difficulty was, to proeure the nacessaiy fmias to 
establish it. Shortly after they had met together and started this 
subject among tiiemselves, a person, almost a stranger, entered into 
the office of one of the associates of this society, aiid nid he wiiAed 
to place in his hands.a sum of about 152. (100 thalers ) for charitable 
purposes, but that he was desirous that it should oe employed in 
the forming of some religious institution for l^e benefit of mankind. 
The associate was astounded, as it seemed that a kind providence 
had sent this smn on purpose to forward their good work. Tliey 
then thought of making their plan pubtic, and for that purpose laid 
their scheme before a man well known for his sasl in all matters ra- 
•lalnig to the poor of Hamburg. He puMiahed the veoeipt of the 
above sum, and the name of &e Rettungs Haus, or Beformatory 
SdkooL was for the first time published. 

A dtizmi of Hamburg died, and amongst many other legaoieB, 
left about 1060^. (17,600 madEs) to forward this new institatioiL 
The societjr then thought of hiring a house to start their plan, and 
an artide m a country journal {BergdorM Bofon) gained many sub- 
scriptions : one lady sent about 62. (1(X) marks) ; a servant-girl and 
a dtoemaker's apprentice sent all their savings. Dr. WiMram, the 
present director, of the establishment, foalled on the late Syndicus 
lieveking to adc hia advice on the subject, and he gave to the 
society an acre of land in Horn on which to form their school, and 
a house which from time immemorial had been called the '^Ranhe 
Haus f thus is derived the name of the institution. Dr. Wiegem 
and his mother entered upon the premises in 1883, and directly re- 
ceived their first three boys. At the end of the first year they had 
twenly boys. Their plan is to put no perceptible restrunt upon 
the boys, and no locks and keys are allowea Bach twelve foixn 
what they call a &mily. Each began to learn a trade. They boilt 
their own houses, made their furniture, clothes^ ke. The estab- 
hftment so increased by good management that in 1853 Uiey had 

^ houses, 41 acres of land, 26 acres of which was their own free- 
hold. Each family is governed by a so-called brother, representing 
the elder brother of a family. They are all young men of exem- 

ery character, and all get good situations. Out ol 168 that liave 
n educated there, 113 have been well placed. Taking the aver- 
age of 200 diildren, the boys take a little more than fotur years to 
reclaim them ; the girls five yean and a half. And the result of 
the amendment is as follows : 200 placed in situations— 28, via. 17 
boys and 6 girljB, irreclaimable ; 22, vi& 11 boys and 11 girls, served 
badly : 10, viz. 9 boys and 1 girl, were tolerable ; and 145, vis. Idi 
boys and 21 girls, turned out good. There are about 24 of these 
establishments in Germany. — NiU. Soc MowUUy Paper, 



2. A RAGGED SCHOOL IN OAIBO. 

<< Teacher ! Zanuba is beatinff me. '' " Teacher ! Sittaty is pinch- 
ing my arm." *^ Oh, teacher, Fatmeh pushed me down ; pray beat 
her.'' ''I cannot get an alphabet ; they have taken mine away." 
" Hear my spelling, teacher ; I can say it very nicely ." " Ko don't 
hear her, teacher ; hear me first." *^Look at Adeela, teacher ; she 
is striking my sister : I will not have my sister struck." " She tore 
the book, and ought to be beaten." '^ Oh, teacher, do something 
to my finger ; it is so bad ! Then, when, one after another, all had 
been attended to, a fit of joy succeeded the fit of quarrellhig, and 
two or three wotdd fling down the cards and exclaim, ^' I am so 
glad you are come again ! I love you much ! " '* Then show me 
your love by being good and quiet," was the reply. ** I nvust have 
order." " xes, yes ; order^ order !" echoes a fively officious little 
lass of ten or eleven, snatchmg up a ruler and laying about her vig- 
orously, crying, ** Chrder, order, yon children ! stuid in order ? " 
When the stick is taken from her, and the little ones she has tap]^ 
so violently as to make them ciy are pacified, another trouble begins 
— ihe idle ones fancy they are hungry, and out of some pocket in 
their ragged garments come a green onion, a piece of sticky date- 
paste, a pickled ttirnip, or a bit of sugar-cane, which have to becon- 
nscatedtill ^'recess," as are apples and lollipops in our English 
schools ; and with some difficult the disorder^ crew are induced to 
wait till the muezadn has announced from the neighbouring mosque 
that it is the hour of noon. — Miss WTuxtely's *' More about Bag^ 
Life in Bgypt*^ 
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L SEVEN BULSS FOB TEACHING. 
1. Never attempt to teach what you do not perfectly uiniliiisiisiid. 
9.. Never tell a child what yon can make that child tdl yon. 
8. N^ver gm a piece of infonnation unlaas yon cidl for it again. 
4. Never nae a baxd word wh«n an easy ions will] 
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6. Never make a rale that you do not cigidly enforce. 

6. Never give an unnecessary command. 

7. Never permit a ohild to remain in the class without something 

to do. 
Comment is unneoesBaxy. These seven rules are the embodiment 
of the theory of teaching. Let them be graven upon the memory 
of eveiy teacher. — Educational Herald. 



2. THE SCHOOLMASTER'S ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

But, after all, the higKest source of encouragement to the School- 
master, under his arduoas and responsible labours, is not of the 
earth, earthy. Your hindrances and difficulties He upon the 
surface ; but your chief encouragements lie remote from observa- 
tion. They cannot be appreciated, aud they cannot justly be ap- 
propriated, by the teacher who looks only to the present-->who ham 
no eye to the great future. It is a source of no little satisfaction 
to reflect that you are the pioneers of civilisation, that you are 
instrumental in improving the general tone of manners and feeling 
among the lower ranks of society ; but the teacher who takes a 
right view of his work will look upon the children committed to his 
charge, not only as the future fathers and mothers of a new genera- 
tion, but also as heirs of an immortal destiny, and his aim will be 
not simpler to fit them to play their part well in tliis life present, 
but to instil into their minds, at an age when they are most suscep- 
tible of good impressions, those seeck of piety and religion whicti 
may bear fruit unto life eternal. And here, as in the matter of 
discipline, the Schoolmaster may, and oxighty to act as a father 
towards his children. As the discipline of home is often wanting in 
judgment and discretion, often, alas, in love, so is the example m a 
religious point of view, in many cases, sadly defective, if not posi- 
tively injurious. And if you are sometimes discouraged by the 
reflection that the good principles inculcated in the school ure, in 
some cases, made of none efiect by the evil example of home, or hy 
the apathy and heedlessness of the children themselves, you may 
yet be hopeful that the seed cast upon the waters will oe found 
after manv days. 

We, who visit the sick in their hour of felt spiritual need, can 
bear witness to the very great advanta^ it is to have had a founda- 
tion of sound religious instruction laid in early youth. The instruc- 
tion conveyed may lie dormant for years, yet in many oases it will 
come back to the mind in a most wonderful manner, in aU its 
freshness, with the superadded power of a new insight into its deep 
and heavenly meaning. The lessons of the school which seem to 
have been wasted, like seed cast upon the slony ground, are stored 
up in the memory, and when the soil of the heart is softened by the 
triads and afflictions of maturer life, they take root and bring forUi 
fruit. And in the hope of being instrumental in sowing this good 
seed in many youthful hearts, consists the bluest and greatest 
encov/rage/rMni of the diligent and conscientious Schoolmaster. 

And here let me say, if you will pardon me for being somewhait 
didactic, and for trespassing, I fear, too far upon the time allotted 
for this meeting, that the eflect of religious instruction upon the 
minds of the young must, humanly speaking, depend, not only 
upon the manner and spirit in whieh it is conveyed, but above aU 
upon the personal character and example of the teacher. Children 
aunost instinctively adopt the tone and sentiments of their elders, 
and especially must this be so in the case of their appoin:ted in- 
structors. And if it be said that, under tlie new system, the 
national Schoolmaster can hardly be expected to devote so much 
time as formerly to Bible instruction, inasmuch as it does not pwy 
in examination, I would reply that the religious influence of which 
I am speaking does not depend upon mere Knowledge of facts, nor 
can it properiy be made the subject of examination. A knowledge 
of Bible faei», and, to a certain extent, of Gospel doctrines^ is 
doubtiess highly necessary ; but the religious influence of a Master 
does not depend so much upon the amount of Biblical knowledge 
which he imparts, as upon the general tone of uZZ his teaching. It 
is possible for a Schoolmaster, yea, it is his dttty, to teach comfmon 
things rdigioudy, not, I mean, by interspersing the ordinary lessons 
of the school on aU occasions with remaiks of a religious kind, but 
by making children perceive, in a way to be felt rather than denned, 
that religion is the one thii^ needful, by that subtle and ^t well 
understood influence which springs spontaneously from a mind that 
18 really embued with the love of God, and is under the influence 
of His Holy Spirit. If we aim at too much in the religious train- 
ing of children, we overshoot the mark, and run- the risk of giving 
them a distaste for religion. They should be led to feel that it is 
incompatible neitsher with cheerfiUness nor with maidikieat, imd 
that godliness has the promise of tiie life that now is, as well aa of 
that whicli is to come. Let the teacher seek to train hin pupils in 
habits of obedience, reverence, and truthfulness ; let him seek to 
convince them that these things are noble and lovely in themselvas, 



as well as of good report ; let him conduct the ordinary work of the 
school on the prin^ples wliich I have endeKTOared to point out, 
and he will find his ffreatett encouragements in the testimony of a 
good conscience, and in the sure and certain hope that ^' his labour 
will not be in vadn in the Lord."— i2e«. &. Jtnni/nffs. 



3. ENCOURAGEMENT TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 
Should any of you be called to the important trust of imparting 
instruction to smaU children, do not, I beseech you, look upon it 
with dread, as too many have ; rather with delisfat, only f eanng its 
immense responsibility. There is scope enougn in the occupation 
to engage your lidiest talents, brightest fancy, keenest wit^ and 
profoundest thoughts ; espedaiiy should you l^nswer all their ques- 
tions, which you should always encourage them to ask, ilhisfcnitive 
of the subject before them. It may require at times yoat most 
active ingenuity to occupy their though and enkindle an enthu- 
siasm ; but when it is o\ioe enkindled, you wifi love nothing better 
than to watch the expanding germ, tmf olding like the rose-bud. It 
wni become a joy to you then to witoess the simplicity mi,inlMed 
in thei^ manner of receiving truth, and their artiess way ol im- 
parting it. Besides there is a true grandeur in tiiat mysterious 
growth and development of mind seen nowhere eilse so pure and 
plastic as with the simple hearted child. — Wisconsin Jour. B. 



4. EIGHT METHODS OF SPELLING. 

'^ere are various methods to be used in putting out words and in 
spelliii^ them. 

L The teaoher gives a word to each scholar in turn, to be spelled 
ovally. This is a oommou method, and when well used is a good 
one. 

2. The flfst word in the lesson is given out by the teacher ; the 
pupil repeats the word, speUs it, and then goes on to spell the rest 
of the words in the lesiwn, in their order, without any further help 
from the teacher, ^e omission or the misplacing of any word is 
considered a mistake. The next pupil spells all the words in the 
same way, and so on through the class. This, on the whole, is an 
admirabie method for young chDdren ; it disciplines the memory, 
promotes carefidness aud accuracy, aud accomplishes a great deal of 
work in a given time. 

3. This 18 a slight modification of the precedmg method, especially 
useful in a review. One scholar spells the first word, the next the 
second^ and so on. 

4. A dictation exorcise. The teacher dictates a short sentence ; 
the pupil repeats it, and then pronounces and spells the more difli- 
cult words, one by one. In tnis Way the words are presented vn 
motion, as Trench would say, that is, in their connection, as they 
are used in writing ahd speaking : though many honest words might 
well feel ashamed at finding themselves in such uncouth sentences as 
th^y often do. 

6. A modification of the fourth method. The pupil, as the tea- 
cher gives him pormission, rises at his desk, or steps forward so as 
to face the class ; then calling upon some one by name, he dictates a 
sentence ; this is to be repeated, and the diflScult words in it spelled 
as before. Children are very generally interested in this exercise, 
especially when they are directed to introduce into their sentences 
words pronounced alike, but with different spelling and meaniug, 
as : '* £[e pries into eveiy comer in search of the prise.'* 

6. Choose sides and then continue spelling» eitner until all the 
pupils are ranged on one side, or as long as the time will permit. 
This method of oondueting a spelling exercise, when wisely mted, is 
a very good one, and decidedly so when yon wish to have your 
scholars interested in a long review. The laws which govern the 
course of proceedings, wheii sides are chosen, ara too well and gen- 
erally known to bo r^?eatod here. ,. . i»^ 

T'hns far we have used oral exercises ; let them now be who^ or 
in part written. 

7. The method of writing words in a blank book, or <m sl&te or 
blwlkboard, as described in a pravioua artide. 

8. A different word is given to each child to write on the black- 
board. When the teacher, having gone through the class dnce in 
this way, putting out words, comes round again to the head of the 
dass. the fist pupfl sp<aUs aloud the word he has written ; a no ther is 
asdmied him ; the same with the next pupil, and so on. When the 
class is not vexy lai^, and the teacher and scholars are all prompt 
and wide awake^.this is a very good methods — R. I Schoolmaster. 

<<BooKS are a part oj man's prerogative ; 

In formal ink they thought and voices hold ; 
That w» to them ou* solitude inay give, 
And n^'^i^ft time present, travel that of old."— -Anon. 
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1. THE IMPROVEMENT OF OPPORTUNITIES: 

From " CaxUmiana," a Series of Essays, by SiK E. Bulwer 
Lytton, Ba&t. 

Learn all you possibly can, and when you have learned that all, 
I repeat it, you will never converse with any man of sound brain 
who does not know something worth knowing, better than yoursell 

Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to Joanna Baillie, says, '' I never 
heard of a stranger that utterly baffled all efforts to engage him in 
conversation except one, whom an acquaintance of mine met in a 
stage- coach. My friend, who piqued himself on his talents for con- 
versation, assailed this tortoise on all hands, but in vain ; and at 
length descended to expostulation. ^ I have taked to you, my 
friend, on all the ruling subjects, — ^literature, farming, merc h a ndi se, 
gaming, game-laws, horse races, suits at law, politics, and swindling, 
and blasj^iemy, and philosophy, — ^is there any one subject that you 
will favour me by opening upon V The wight writhed his counte- 
nance into a grin : ' Sir,' said he, * can you say anything clever 
about bend-leather?'" 

''There," says Sir Walter Scott, ''I own I should have been as 
much nonplused as my acquaintance." 

I venture to doubt that modest assertion. Sir Walter would 
have perceived that he had not there to teach, but to learn ; and I 
am quite certain that before the end of his journey, he would have 
extracted from the traveller all that the traveller could have told 
him about bend-leather. And, if Sir Walter Scott had learned all 
about bend-leather, what then 7 What then ? It woukl have been 
sure to have come out in one of his books, suggested some felicity 
in humour, or sported into some playful novelty in character, 
which would have made the whole rmding world merrier and wiser. 

It is not knowledge that constitutes the difference between the 
man who adds to the rites and embellishments of life, and the man 
who leaves the world just as he found it. The difference between 
the two consists in the reproduction of knowledge, — in the degree 
to which the mind appropriates, tests, experimentalises od, all the 
waifs of idea which are borne to it from the minds of others. 

A certain nobleman, very proud of the extent and beauty of his 
pleasure-grounds, chancing one day to call on a small squire, whose 
garden might cover about naif an acre, was greatly struck with the 
teilliant colours of his neighbour's flowers. " Ay," my lord, " the 
flowers are well enough," said the squire, '' but permit me to show 
you my grapes." Conducted into an old-fashioned little green- 
nouse, which served as a vinery, my lord gazed with mortification 
and envy on grapes twice as fine as his own. '* My dear Mend," 
said my lord, ''you have a jewel of a gardener, let me see him." 
The gardener was called — ^the single gardener — a simple looking 
young man, imder thirty. "Accept my compliments on your 
flower-beds and your grapes," said my lord, " and tell me, if you 
can, why your flowers are so much brighter than mine, and your 
grapes so much finer? you must have studied horticulture pro- 
foundly." " Please your lordship," said the man, " I have not had 
the advantage of much education, I ben't no scholar ; but as to the 
flowers and the vines, the secret as to treating them just came to 
me, you see, by chance." 

" By chance ? Explain." 

"Well, my lord, three years ago, master sent me to Lunnon on 
business of his'n, and it came on to rain, and I took shelter in a 
mews, you see." 

" Yes ; you took shelter in a mews — what then ?" 

"And there were too gentlemen taking shelter too, and they 
were talking to each other about charcoal" 

' « About charcoal ? Go on. " 

" And one said that it had done a deal o' good in many oases of 
sickness, and specially in the first stage of the cholera, and I took a 
note on my mind of that, because we'd had the diolera in eur 
village the year afore. And I guessed the two gentlemen were 
doctors, and knew what they were talking about.'* 

"I daresay they did; but flowers and vines do not have the 
cholera, do they T' 

" No, my lord, but they have complaints of their own ; and one 
of the gentlemen went on to say that charcoal had a special good 
effect upon tdl vegetable life, and told a stpry of a vinedresser, in 
Germany I think, who had made a very sickly poor vineyard one of 
the best in aJl those parts, simply by charcoal dressings. So I 
naturally pricked up my ears at that, for our vines were in so bad a 
way that master thought of doing away with them altogether. 
* Ay,' said the other gentleman, ' and see how a little sprinlmng of 
charcoal will brighten up a flower-bed.' 

« The rain was now over, and the gentlemen left the mews, and I 
thought,— Well, but before I try the charcoal on my phuits, I'd [ 



best make some enquiiy of tiiem as ar'nt doctors, but gardeners. 
So I went to our nurseryman, who has a deal of book-learning, and 
I asked him if he'd ever heara of charcoal dressing being good for 
vines, and he said he had read in a book that it w;^ so, but had 
never tried it. He kindly lent me the book, which was translated 
tnm some forren one, and after I had picked out of it all I could, 
I tried the charcoal in the way the b(x>k told me to try it ; and 
thaf s how the grapes and the flower-beds came to please you, my 
lord. It was a lucky chance that ever I heard those gentlemen 
talking in the mews, please your lardship." 

" Chance happens to all,'' answered the peer sententiously ; "but 
to turn chance to good account, is the gift of few." 

His lordship, returning home, gazed gloomUy on the hues of his 
vast parterres ; he visited his vineries, and scowled at the clusters ; 
he summoned his head gardener, a gentleman of the highest repute 
for science, and who never spoke of a cowsUp except by its name in 
Latin. To this learned personage my lord communicated what he 
had heard and seen of the benignant effects of charcoal, and pro- 
duced in proof, a magnificent bunch of grax>es, which he had brought 
from the squire's. 

" My lord," said the gardener, scarcely glancing at the grapes, 
" Squire— —'s gardener must be a poor ignorant creature to fancy 
he had discovered a secret in what is so very well-known to eveiy 
professed horticultunst. Professor laebig, my lord, has treated of 
the good effect of charcoal dressings to vines enpecaally ; and it is 
to be explained on these chemical principles." Therewith, the wise 
man entered into a profound dissertation, of which his lordship did 
not xmderstand a word. 

" Well then," said the peer, cutting short the harangue^ "^since 
yon know so well that charcoal dressing is good for vmes and 
flowers, have you ever tried it on mine ? " 

" I can't say I have my lord ; it did not chance to come into my 
head." 

"Nay," replied the peer, "chance put it into your head, but 
thought never took it out of your head.'' 

My lord, who if he did not know much about horticulture, was a 
good judge of mankind, dismissed the man of learning, and with 
many apologies for seeking to rob his neighbour of such a treasure, 
asked the squire to transfer to his service the man of genius. The 
squire, who thought that now the charcoal had been once discoyered, 
any new ffardener could apply it as well as the old one, was too 
happy to oblige my lord, and advance the fortunes of an honest 
fellow, bom in his village. His lordship knew very well that a man 
who makes good use of the ideas received through chance, will 
make a still better use of ideas received through study. He took 
some kind, but not altogether unselfish, pains with the training and 
education of the man of genius whom he had gained to his service. 
The man is now my lord's head forester and bailiff. The woods 
thrive under him ; the farm pays largely. He and my lord are both 
the richer for the connection between them. He is not the less 
practically painstaking, though he no longer says " ben't," and 
" his'n ;'' nor the less felicitously theoreti(^ though he no longer 
ascribes a suooessfnl experiment to chance. 



2. EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE FOR TEACHERS. 

Of all the agencies yet employed to elevate the business of teach- 
ing, a live educational Uterarare is unquestionably the most potent 
It is, indeed, the life of other agencies. The present condition and 
substantial success of educational effort are lan»ly due to the spirit 
of healthy progress infused by the press throu^ aU classes of teach- 
ers. 

During the past fifty years, numerous educational works, both of 
a standanl and of a periodical character, have been widely circulated. 
A few of these works have inaugurated the most important refarms 
in education ; la3ring, indeed the foundation of new educational sys- 
tems. There are, indeed, very few teachers who have attained to 
eminence in their profession, who are not greatly indebted to the 
ideas, suggestions, and methods, which they have gleaned from 
educational works. 

And yet strange as it may seem, there are thousands of teachers 
in our schools, who have never read a page on the subject of teach- 
ing ; some, indeed, who are not able to name a single educational 
work that has ever been published. It need not be added, that he 
who places a practical treatise or periodical in the hands of such 
teachers, does the cause of education important service. — Ohio School 
Commisioner's Beport. 

8. ENCOURAGING SCHOLARS TO READ AT HOME. 

Sib, — ^fiy tout kind pennission, I will bring before my f^ow- 
teaohers a scheme for assisting our scholars to read at home, which 
I have never seen in print, although perhaps some schools may 
already have it in operation. 
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A Bnggestion was offered in your Monthly Paper some months 
ago, that scholars shonld be encouraged to buy periodicals ; but 
tms will only be attended by a very limited success. In order, 
however, to secure reading at home, I have formed in my school, 
with the sanction and \^t wishes of my incumbent, a "Home 
Beading Society," the members of which must belong to either of 
the four upper classes, and pay a halfpenny per month. With the 
money so paid I purchase monthly periodicals^iz., Pleastmt HourSy 
Missionary Gleaner^ ikinshine, Band of Hope, and Children's 
Friend, These the members in turn take home to read, being al 
lowed about two days for each number. 

About sixteen members will quite pay expenses of one set of 
papers, and any schools could raise this number. I commenced 
with two set of periodicals and thirty-three members ; this month 
I have forty-five members and three sets of periodicals. " Home 
Beading Society " is certainly a grand title for so small an under 
taking ; out my girls and boys are quite delighted at being mem- 
bers of the '^ Society," and so I am pleased I adopted it. In order 
to be fully successful, it will be necessary to speak occasionally to 
the upper classes on the benefit attending such home reading, and 
to show the cheapness of membership. The pictures, too, should 
be exhibited sometimes, and a story read from one of the papers. 

It is impossible to estimate the good such a society may do even 
to the scholar's reading ; but in addition to this there is the culti- 
vation of the love of the beautiful, in settiiig before the family at 
home such n>lendid engravings as were in ^nshine of last month, 
and are in the Children's Friend and Ba/nd of Hope of this. There 
is the formation of a strong bond of union between home and the 
school ; there is the inducement it affords to keep the family within 
doors of an evening ; but above all there is the hope we may fairly, 
if prayerfully, entertain, that Qod will be pleased to employ it to 
His glory and to the good of the Church.— I am, &c., W.—[In 
Eng. ^at Soc. MonMy Paper, 

4. BEADING ALOUD IN THE FAMILY. 
Books and ^riodicals should be. angels in every household. They 
are urns to bring us the ffolden fruits of thought and experience 
from other minds and other lands. As the fruits of the trees of 
the earth's soil are most enjoyed around the family board, so should 
those that mature upon mental and moral boughs be gathered 
around by the entire household. No home exercise could be more 
appropriate and pleasing than for one member to read aloud for 
the benefit of alL An author's ideas are energized by the confi- 
dence and love of the tender familv affections, and every heart is 
open to tho truth like the unfoldea rose to receive the gathering 
dews. The ties of love between parents and children and brothers 
and sister^ are thus cemented yet more and more, and varied 
charms and pleasures are constantly opened through this medium 
to make a home a very paradise. If parents would introduce this 
exercise in their families, they would soon see the levity and giddi- 
ness that make up the conversation of too many circles giving way 
to refinement and chaste dignity. Bead to your children, and en- 
courage them to read to you, instead of reading yoiur papers and 
books in silence, and in silence laying them away. — West Recorder, 



6. A FABMBBS' LIBBABY. 

In conversing with an intelligent farmer a short time since, he 
told us that he attributed much of his success to his carefully read- 
ing upon the different departments of agriculture. In addition to 
a few reliable agricultural journals, he said he had collected what 
he calls his " Farmer's Library." He made it a point fo under- 
stand the why and wherefore of the processes he was putting into 
practice. And he was correct. Farmers should read— diould study 
more than they do. Every farmer should have a library. It need 
not be large or expensive, nor need it be purchased all at once. 
The reading of it need not detract one hour from the important 
labour of the field. But we insist that every farmer should have 
some scientific knowledge of the various operations he is daily per- 
farming, both for his own enjovment and profit, and to be able to 
give a reason for everything he does on nis land. His children 
should be taught the philosophy of agriculture more or less tho- 
roughly, that they may be attiBched to the calling, and may make 
improvement on it. — Ulintofi Co, BepvUican, 
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1. SOBAPS OF SCIENCE. 

One of the most wonderful achievements of astronomers is the 

weighing of the bodies comprising &e solar system. The mass of 

the sun is 369,561 times greater than that of the earth and moon, 

and 700 times greater thanthat of the united masses of all the planets. 



A flash of lightning on the earth would be visible on the moon in 
a second and a quarter ; on the sun in eight minutes ; on Jupiter 
(when furtheet mm us) in twenty-five minutes ; on Uranus in two 
hours ; on Neptune in four hours and a quarter ; on the star Vega, 
of the first magnitude, in 4,000 yean ; yet such stars are visible 
through the telescope ! 

La Place, the great French astronomer, says, — ''I have ascer- 
tained that between the heavenly bodies all attractiens are trans- 
mitted with a velocity which, if it be not infinite, surpasses several 
thousand times the velocity of light." His annotator estimates tiiat 
speed as being eight millions of times greater than that of light. 

The cicumference of the earth is 25,000 miles. A train travel- 
ling incessantly night and day, at the rate of twenty-five miles an 
hour, would require six weeks to go round it. A tunnel through 
the earth, from England to New Zealand, would be nearly 8,000 
miles long. 

The barking of dogs is an acquired hereditary instinct, supposed 
to have originated in an attempt to imitate the human voice. l¥ild 
dogs, and domestic breeds which have become wild, never Imrk, 
but only howL Cats, which so disturb the inhabitants of civilised 
countries by their midnight '^ caterwaul/' are> in their wild state in 
South America, quite silent. 

The ^dark races of men have less nervous sensibility than the 
whites. They are not subject to nervous disease. They sleep 
sound when sick, nor does any mental disturbance keep them awake. 
They bear suigioal operations much better than the whites. 

A certain species of fungus has been known to attain the size of 
a gourd in one night ; and it is calculated that the cellules of which 
it is composed must amount to forty-seven thousand millions. If 
it grows in twelve hours, this would give four thousand millions per 
hour, or more than six millions per minute. 



2. POINTS OF COMPASS— LINES OF THE MAP. 

It is important that all students in geography understand well 
and thoroughlv the points of compass, and the meaning of the lines 
of latitude and longitude, and the great oirdes. Teach them that 
latitude is not imaginary, but evidence on the map of north and 
south, and all the evidence we have. How common it is to hear 
Cape Farewell described as the S.E. point of Greenland, when it is 
the southern point, and that portion of Asia usually found on maps 
of the Western Hemisphere as North-West of America^ when it is 
West. 

Teach a thorough knowledge of these lines, and why the curve is 
so much greater near the poles than near the equator. Teach also 
the use of the tropic and polar circles. Teach what phenomena oc- 
cur annually there in the great economy of nature. Your pupils 
will relish such a lesson, and feel as if getting pay for their work— 
a veiy desirable feeling. 

Ask your advanced daases in Oeoography, if they were standing 
at either of the poles which way from them would be north, south, 
east and west. Let them study a few days, and if a carrect answer 
is not given, illustrate with the globe that at the norHi pole there is 
no north, and at the south pole there is no south, and that east and 
west is a circle passing around their feet — ^in other words, that at the 
north pole it is all south whichever way they turn, and vice versa. 
Feed your class upon some of the many wonders of the world— its 
physical facts, and lees upon stale tortured definitions. 

*' Blame the culture, not the soiL" Teach the use of all you in- 
troduce, and that nothing imaginary is connected with geography, 
unless false. — W, H, 0.^ in Wisconsin Joumcd of Education. 



3. THE DBAWING TALENT IN CHILDBEN. 
*^ Please may I make pictures on my slate : I've learned all my 
lessons V Teacher, did you never hear that inquiry from the lips 
of a pupil ? Or, perhaps, in passing around the room, your atten- 
tion has been arrested by the slate of some pupil filled with curious 
drawings. Did you never yourself, in youthful days, draw houses 
with p^itions plainly viiible on the outside, with chairs and sofas 
of doubtful strength filling the rooms ; or imitate Squire Jones' 
long nose in an elaborate profile ? What does this picture-love in 
children indicate ? and shall its expression on date and paper be 
allowed and cultivated, is the inquiry I would seek to make. The 
imagination in this, as in other retq[)ects, has been too much neg- 
lected in children. Picture drawing, if allowed at all, has been 
merely to occupy the attention of the smallest of the restless 
fingers. Let the child draw upon his slate or paper. What? Dogs 
with three legs, imcouth imitations of the human face and form, 
and trees which are an v thing but graceful ? ShsJl the time of the 
pupils be wasted in such nonsense T No, not this ; but is there no 
need of training children in the common schools in the first prin- 
ciples of drawing ? Teach them to make a straiffnt line, and how 
these straight lines may be combined to form objects known and 
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fimuliar io them. From thiB, pioeeediBg to ovree ami combina- 
tioQs of these, tell them that all the beautiful flowers, the houses, 
the ohlldxeii's faoes. are but combioatioiis of these simple lines and 
ourves. What ohiid will not be interested ? And not only for the 
purpose of interest should the subjeot receive attention in our 
schools. As a means of improvement to the child, in cultivatins 
aoouraey of sight, as tending t# develop imagination, and for very 
many kindred reasons it should not tiius suffer neglect. It haiB 
been too long confined to the '^ finishing " of boarding-school 
misses, who &owed to admiring friends, landscapes and crayon 
heads, no small part of which was the work of tne teacher, but 
adding to the accomplishments of the individual. The science in 
its simplicity has been overlooked, first principles have been neg- 
lected, children have yawned and whispered, dropped wearily asleep 
in the dull school-room, because the teadier has forbidden, or knew 
not how to teach the making of pictures. Shall this continue to 
be ? Can we ncrt help in this to oring the science down into the 
evety-day affairs of the school-rooim, or, rather, to bring the minds 
of Uttle children up through varied lines and curves, into a higher 
plane oi culture and sphere of action. — C, m Iowa School Journal, 



4. AN OUNCE AND A TON WEIGHT. 

An ounce weight and a ton weight of iron will fall down a pit 
with equal speed and in equal time. Until about three hundrad 
^ears ago, all the learned men in the world disbelieved and denied 
it. QaUleo, an Italian, taught the contrasy to the popular bdief . 
The Untvendty of Pisa challenged Mm to the proof. The leaning 
tower of that city was just the place for such an experiment. Two 
balls were obtained and weighed, and one was found to be exactly 
double the weight of the o^er. Both were taken to the top. All 
Pisa looked on, and crowds of dignitaries were confident that young 
Galileo, then obscure and despised, but honoured and immortalized 
now, would be proved to be in error. The two balls were dropped 
at the same instant. Old theory, and all the world, said that the 
laige ball, being twice as heavy as the less, must eome down in half 
the time. All eyes watched, and lo ! all eyes beheld them strike 
the earth at the same instant. Men then disbelieved their eyes, 
and repeated the experiment many times, but each time with the 
same result. The little ball waa big enough to destroy a theory 
two thousand years old ; and had it been little as a pea, it would 
have destroyed it just as well, or even more quickly. 

But how IS this? Did not the earth draw down the large ball, 
which was double the weight of the sugaUer, with double force ? 
Did not the double weight indicate the double foree ? Yes, truly ; 
bat in drawing down the large ball there was a double force of re- 
sistance to be overcome ; and as the two foroes acted in a given 
proportion of the large ball, and in the same proportion on the less, 
the velocity of the two was equal, though in bulk they were un- 
equal. Let us suppose there to be two waggons, pne with a load 
oi five tons and the other with a load of ten tons, and that the un- 
equal loads are drawn by an equal horse-power : should not their 
speed be equal, though their weight is unequal ? No. There must 
be double horse-power to draw the double wq^t to obtain equal 
speed. Let a ten-poimd weight and a one-pound weight fall to the 
earth at the same time, and the earth must draw down the heavier 
weight with tea times grei^er f oroe than the other that may have 
equal speed, and it does so. A ton w^ht of iron and an ounce 
weight, leaving the top of a pit at the same instant, would, there- 
fore, at the same instant fall to the bottom. — ^Soiefyt^fie Americaoi. 



5. HOW TO VIEW THE SUN THROUGH A TELESCOPE. 
To U8e the full aperture of the telescope is of paramount neces- 
sity either in viewing the sun or planets. If the extinction of the, 
light is effected by coloured glasses, the best combinations I have 
yet found are : first, that of two plane glasaas of a shade between 
brown and violet, with one of a grass-green hue interposed ; or 
second, of two green glasses, with a blue one coloured by cobalt 
between them. These allow scarcely any rays of the spectrum to 
pass but the yellow and less refrangible green ; and they cut off 
almost all the heat. The perfection of vision is attained by using 
only the extreme red ravs ; but glasses which transmit these cannot 
be used on account of uie heat l^ey allow to pass. Whatever com- 
bination of glasses be used, they are, however, apt to crack and fly 
to pieces through the heat which they do intereept. — ^^V John 
Herschel. 

6. THE USE OF THE BAROMETER. 

Many private persons consult the barometer, and see it daily, and 
are surprised to find that they cannot rely on its indications, espe- 
cially on those of the unscientifio wheel barometer, with a face like 
an underdone dock. The fault, however, ia not with the instru- 



ment, but with those who use it improperly ; '^ th' ap'ratus," as 
Salem Scudder observes, ''can't lie." A few words on the prac- 
tical use of the weather-glass may be useful It is an invaluable 
fact, and too often overlooked, that the state of the air does not 
show the present but the coming weather, and that the longer the 
interval between the barometric sign of change and the change 
itself, the longer and more strongly will the altered weather pre- 
vail ; so, the more violent the impending storm, the longer warn- 
ing does it give of its approach. Indications of approaching change 
of weather are shown less by the height of the barometer than by 
its rising or falling. Thus the barometer b^ns to rise considerably 
before the conclusion of a gale, and foreteUs an improvement in the 
weather, though the mercury may still stand low, nevertheless, a 
steady height of more than thurty inches is mostly indicative of fine 
weather and moderate winds. 

Either steadiness or gradual rising of the mercury indicates 
settled weather, and continued steadiness with dryness foretell very 
fine weather, lasting some time. A rapid rise of the barometer 
indicates unsettled weather ; a gradual fall of one-hundredth of an 
inch per hour indicates a gradual change in the weather, and mo- 
derate rising of the wind ; several successive falls to the amount of 
one-tenth of an inch, indicate a storm tvcniuaJHy but not a sudden 
one : and a gale if the fall continues. These storms are not dui- 
gerous, as they can be foretold ; but a sudden fall one-tenth of an 
inch betokens the qiiick approach of a dangerous tempest Alter- 
nate rising and sinkmg (oscillating) indicates unsettled and threat- 
ening weather. When the barometer sinks considerably, wind and 
rain will follow — ^from the northward, if the thermometer is low for 
the season ; from the southward, if high. For observing barome- 
tric chances, the barometer should be placed at the eye-level, out 
of the reach of sunshine and of artificial heat, as of fires, and out of 
the way of gusts of wind. It should be set regularly twice a day 
by a competent person. A card should be accessible close by, and 
on it should be registered the indication at each setting. — Cham- 
hei^s Jotimal, 



7. SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO PALESTINE. 

Letters recently received in tlus country give a very favourable 
account of the progress of the expedition which left England in 
November last, for the scientific exploration of the Holy Land 
The party consists of the Rev. H. B. Tristram — a gentleman wcti 
known for his work on the Great Sahara, and many zoological and 
botanical contributions to different publications — Mr. W. P. 0. 
Meddlycott, Mr. G. G. Fowler, Mr. H. M. Upoher, and others. 

In the beginning of last month the party were at Jerieha com- 
mencing the investigation of the natural products of the valley of 
the Jordan, which offered abundant promises of fruitful results 
the preceding month having been spent upon the more barren field 
of enquiry between Beyrout and Jerusalem. In the Jordan valley 
a new fauna was found to prevail, essentially different from that of 
the high lands, and surpassing all previous expectations as regards 
its abundance, if not as regards its variety. 

The zoologists of the expedition had obtained many interesting 
species of small mammals. In birds several attractive captures had 
been made. 

Among the cold-blooded vertebrates (reptiles, batrachians, and 
fishes) little had been yet done, but more attention to these would 
be paid when the season was further advanced. 

Mr. Lowne, the botanical collector, has already amassed some 
220 species of plsnts in flower, and those of the party who turned 
their attention to insects and shells had likewise been tolerably 
successful 

The expedition proposes to pass the summer in the highlands of 
the Lebanon and surrounding district, and to return home in the 
autumn. 

It is with great satisfaction we hear the Government Grant Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society have resolved to recommend a grant of 
£50 to Mr. Tristram in aid of the large expenses he had l^n put 
to in equipping and carrying out this expedition, which promises 
brilliant results in every department of science.— I%e Reader. 



VII. 35air^ »tt i^atttral giistorji. 



1. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF NATURAL HISTORY IN 



CANADA. 

From an address recently delivered at the Conversazione of the 
Natural History Society of Montreal, by the Hon. Mr. Sheppard, 
we select the following historical sketch of the progress of Natural 
History in Canada : 

Mr. Sheppard said : In order to do this subject justice, it will be 
necessary to go back to the early settlement of the country, when 
the Jesuit missionaries visited the wilds of America^ wx<^ the in- 
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tention of Ohristiaxuzinff the natives. These missionaries were a 
learned and obserraat gums of men ; and their opportunities of be- 
coming aoqnainted with the natural productions of the country, 
were greatfy facilitated b;^ their close intercourse with the Indians, 
— ^following them in their periodical migrations, and sojourning 
with them in their encampments. They collected a vast amount of 
information from their native friends about the animals, and eepe- 
ciaily about the plants, many of which were known to possess heal- 
ing properties, and to be useful in the few arts that the Indians 
were acquainted with. The results of these researches were, at a 
later period, collected and embodied by Charlevoix, in his History 
of Canada. They are well worthy of being consulted. Towards 
the end of the last century, Canada was visited by Andn^ Michauz 
the elder, comine ^m the north, through Hudson's Bay, across 
the country by lakes Mistisions and St. John, down the Saguenav, 
and up the north shores of the St. Lawrence, disappearing south- 
ward at some point unknown to us. It must have been very inter- 
eating to him to note the gradual change of the vegetable produc- 
tions in his progress souUi,— from the barren grounds of the stunted 
birch, the vast toUections of lichens and mosses which cover the 
siuiface of those dreary regions, -—to the noble oaks and maples on 
the shores of the St. Lawrence. Michauz published the result of 
his observations in a Flora of America ; but it is very meagre, 
compared with later works on that subject. Michaux the youi^er 
never visited Canada that I am aware of, but derived his informa- 
tion respecting our trees from his father. Francis Masson, that 
celebrated coUector for the Boyal Gardens at Kew, who introduced 
so many of the floral beauties of the Cape of Good Hope, visited 
Canada about the beginning of the present century. He passed a 
ffood portion of his time in Montieal ; and oh, how I did yearn 
for the benefit of his aoqoaintanoe, with a view to information on 
plants of the country ; but all my sibling and yearning were doomed 
to end in disappointment. He died here about ihe year 1804, at 
the house of Mr. John Gn^, at C6te St. Catherine, a benevolent 
and muoh respected merchant. The mention of John Gr^y reminds 
me that he kindly fostered the Bev. James Somerville while in a 
state of mental aberration. With Mr. Somerville I was much ac- 
quainted ; he was devoted to the study of natural history. It will 
be recollected that this gentleman was a patron and benefactor of 
this society. We now come to the name of Frederick Pursh, the 
celebrated botanist, who made his appearance in Canada in 1815. 
I became acquaint e d with him, and derived much valuable informa- 
tion from him about plants. He vis&bed Antioosti in 1817, and 
brought back a large coUeotion of living plants— rare in other parts 
of the country— some of which I cultivated in my garden ; but the 
greater portion of them perished in the packages in which they 
were brought up. Among those which survived were LigiMeum 
ScUicumy a beautiful ThaUetntmy which he named T. purpurcueeiu^ 
and an AlUunij indentified with A. a^wnopranm, Pursh^s Flora 
of North America is a carefully got-up book, and was the standard 
text-book till Qi^a appeared. Pursh died here about 1831, at the 
house of Robert Cleghom, Blink Bonny, a nurseryman and a aood 
botanist,— a contemporary of Loudon. Poor Pursh was thriftlesB ; 
in hii dedining years living mainly on the hospitality of his friends. 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, the learned historian of the Katural 
History of Man, visited Canada in 1817, seeking information in 
soienoe generally. I became acquainted with him, but his sojourn 
here was very short 

Now, ladies^ allow me to say a word of encouragement for you. 
What will yon not succeed on attaining when you set your hearts 
on its accomplfthment, as the example of the Countess Dalhousie 
will show 1 This lady became an accomplished botanist, and was 
an indefatigable collector oi phints. She presented to this society 
a kige herbarium of Canadian plants, beautifully preserved. She 
collected many living plants, and sent them home to ornament the 
ipardens and erounds of Dalhousie Castle ; and she succeeded in 
imbuing her lady friends with a love of botany,— some of whom 
made marked advances in this branch of natural history— particu- 
larly one, who subsequently sent many 8i>ecimens of Canadian 
plants to Sir Jackson Hooker, to assist him in the compilation of 
his great work, '< The Plaints of British North America,'' in which 
her name is duly recorded as a contributor. The example of Lady 
Dalhousie is well worthy of imitation by those having leisure for 
study. 

And now permit me, by desire, to endeavour to throw some light 
on the origin and progress of the Literary and Historical Society 
of Quebec, the elder sister of the sodetv. Stnmge to say, its for- 
mation was brought "about indirectly, by a political movement in 
this wise. It is no doubt known to manv of you that the late John 
Neilson was the owner of the Quebec uaz€tU, established in 1764, 
now in its hundredth year. In virtue of an act of parliament, it 
poaesied the nrivilege of publishing all official documents as tiiey 
ooonrred. Neuson Iras a great politunan, and was opposed to Lord 
Dalhousie in some points ef goventtaent. This oppositibn Locd 



Dalhousie coaM not tdeMkte, and he came to the detenmnatiwi of 
establishing a paper which he could control, calling it the '^ Quebec 
Gasette by Authority,'' and he caused Dr. Fisher, a co-editor of 
the New York Albion, to come and take charge of it. Dr. Fisho* 
had been a member of the Literary and Historical Society of New 
York ; he persuaded Lord Dalhousie to get up a society with 
similar title and objects in Quebec. This was d<me, Chief Justice 
Sewell becoming the first President, and W. Green, a native of this 
city, the secretary. The Society was in the first instance composed 
of high officials and courtiers, and the fee was fixed at a high rate^ 
for some end which can only be guessed at. Papers were read be- 
fore the Society. The President gave his ' < Dark Days of Canada " ; 
Captains Bayfield and Baddely read valuable papers on the Geology 
of Canada, and Mr. Green presented his papers on Textile Plants, 
and on the plants used in dyeing by the Indians. Shortly after the 
formation of that Society, some of the younger inhabitants of 
Quebec, perhaps thinking lihat they had been slighted, formed 
themselves into a society under the name of the ** Society for the 
Promotion of Arts and Science in Canada." Lord Dalhousie re 
fused his countemmce to this new institution. Several papers were 
read, and a successful progress became manifest. After a while, a 
disposition on the part of the Literary and Historical Society to 
conciliate the new one, and even to advocate a fusion of the two, 
became apparent. This was ultimately effected, retainiap^ the 
original title. The union of the two sodeties was productive of 
good, the working members becoming more numerous^ Some of 
their labors appear m the transactions of the Society. On the 
accession of Sir James Kemp to the government of the Province, 
he very liberally bestowed to the So<nety a copy of tiiat splendid 
w(n*k of art, Claude^s Libsr Veritaiii ; also a transit instrament, 
and an excellent telescope. Here it may be mentioned that M. 
Chasseur, a naturalist of Quebec, had formed a museum as a matter 
of speculation, princqially composed of birds ; bnt finding that it 
did not answer his expectation in point of revenue, he persuaded 
the L^fislature to pnr^has^d the collection ; and it was placed under 
tiie cave of the Litenyry and fiirtorical Society, in addition to their 
own museum, which had assumed a respectable condition. When in 
1838 Lord Dnriiam was sent out to conciliate the people, and re- 
store Canada to a stele of peace, he did at least one good thing. 
Led by the titie of the Socie^ to suppose that literature and history 
were its sole aim, he brought out a la^ and select collection of the 
ancient Greek and Latin historians, and presented it to the Society, 
for which he is entitied to praise. This valuable addition to the 
library was received thankfully, and it furnished the means for 
several reviews and criticisms by that very learned and esteemed 
member of the Society, Dr. Wilkie. At later periods tliat Society 
has been very unfortunate, having been no less than three times 
burnt out ; losing much of its accumulation of objects of natural 
history, books, and apparatus, thus receiving a severe check in 
scientific pmnurts ; but it is now gradually recovering from its 
losses, and i^;ain rising into a state of activity. Before concluding, 
a word of commendation must be said on the Geological Surv^ of 
the Province, now for so many years so well and so efficiently con- 
ducted by its learned and amiable head, assisted by an active and 
scientific staff. Their joint labon have been eminentiy successful, 
as is abundantly shown fay the very complete Geological Museum 
in this city ; by their periodical reports of work done, now consoli- 
dated into one large volume, which, of course, wiU be studied by all 
scientific devotees, a monument of tiie industry of the Commission 
of Survey, and an evidence to the civilized world of the varied 
labon and scientific capabilities of the surveyors, well meriting the 
applause and gratitude of the Province, to which they are fully 
entitled. ShaU I say a word on the subject of this Society ? If 
permitted, it must be but a word, for you are all better acquainted 
with its formation and operations than I can pretend to be. The 
Society was formed sh«irtly after that of the L. and H. Society ; at 
the instance, I believe, of the late Dr. Holmes apd some congenial 
spirits, in the first few years of its existence its progress was not 
very rapid, all up-hiU work, as the Doctor informed me, the work 
resting on a few of the memben ; but if so, that languor has been 
successfully shaken off ; its progress and prosperity have been of 
the most satisfactory nature. As a contrast to the difficulties for 
the acquirement of scientific information met with at a remote 
foimer period, already alluded to, allow me to state some of the 
great facilities which are now offered to the student of Natural 
History. In many "pekTtB of the Province there have been estab- 
lished Colleges for the education of youth, in which the Katural 
Sciences are taught hj learned professon, with the advantage of 
extensive museums. I will only mention some of them, irithout 
entering into paiticulais. Beginning in the lower part of the pro- 
vince and proceeding upwards, we have lAval, McQill, Lennox- 
ville, Qneen's, Toronto, and others. As regards this city, let me 
mention with ooanmenaatidn ICoGill College. Here for the pro- 
fessed student evety facility exists : regular leotuxeaaie delivemd 
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on all branches of Katnral Scienoe, aided by a very complete 
mnBeuniy with a library of booka of reference. To the occasional 
student, this Socieiy possesses all the advantages required ; an ex- 
tensiye and well-arranged museum, regular stated meetings, 
attended by all the scientific men of the city, a well- conducted 
magazine, open to contributors generally, a courteous and scientific 
curator, a large and commodious building fit for all the purposes of 
the Society; and if I may judge by the extent of uie present 
goodly assemblage of patrons, there seems great reason to look for- 
ward to further satisfactory progress necessitating the extension of 
accommodation, bespeaking the approbation of future dwellers in 
this growing and beautiftH city, followed by the respect of the 
scientific world at large." 

2. WHY BEES WORK IN THE DABBL 
A lifetime might be spent in iuTestigating the mysteries hidden 
in a bee-hive, and still half of the secrets would be undiscovered. 
The formation of the cell has long been a celebrated problem for 
the mathematician, whilst the changes which the honey undergoes 
offer at least an equal interest to the chemist. Every one knows 
what honey fresh from the comb is like. It is a dear yellow syrup, 
without a trace of solid sugar in it. Upon straining, however, it 
gradually assumes a crystalhne appearance— it candies, as the saying 
18 — and ultimately becomes a solid mass of sugar. It has not been 
suspected that this change was a photographic action : tiiat the 
same agent which alters the molecular arrangement of the iodine of 
silver on the excited collodion plate, and determines the formations 
of camphor and iodine crystals in a bottle, causes the syrupy honey 
to assume a ciystalline form. This, however, is the case. M. 
Scheibler has enclosed honey in stojoered fiasks, some of which he 
has kept in darkness, whilst others have been exposed to the light. 
The invariable result has been that the sunned portion rapidly crys- 
talliaes, whilst that kept in the dark has remained perfectiy liquid. 
We now see why bees are so careful to work in ^rfect darkness, 
and why they are so careful to obscure the glass wmdows which are 
sometimes placed in their hives. The eaostence of their young 
depends upon the liquidity of the saccharine food presented to them, 
and if light were allowed access to this, the syrup would gradually 
aoquire a more cr less solid consistency ; it would seal up the cells, 
and in all probability prove fatal to the inmates of the hives. — 
U, C. Boara of Arts and MawufaUures. 



3. THE USE OF FLOWERS IN COMMERCE. 
The following is a portion of an address delivered before the New 
York Horticultural Society : — ^Flowera have always been cultivated 
by civilized nations in all parts of the world. The andents spread 
them upon their feast tables, scattered ffowers in the way of heroes, 
or warriors, returning from conquest, and used them for adorning 
their gods. They are our second children, and in beholding tibem 
we never tire, though the eye is soon satisfied in viewing a thing of 
art. We surround our homes with them, and rejoice in the early 
blooms of Spring. Beside all these they have a commercial value, 
and the apothecary's shop is odorous with their perfume. Thous- 
ands of acres are planted to flowers in France and Italy, for making 
perfumes alone. A single grower in Southern France sells annually 
60,000 pounds rose flowers, 30,000 pounds each of jasmine, and 
tuberose, 40,000 pounds of violet blossoms, besides thousands of 
pounds of mint, thyme, rosemary, etc., axid he is but one out of 
hundreds engaged in this branch of horticulture. The atmosphere 
of some of these towns is so filled with fragrance that a person is 
made awaae of his approach to them by the odors which greet him 
miles away. America has every varie^ of soil and climate, equal 
to France or Italy,' and she may yet rival the old world in her per- 
fumery. Already hundreds of acres of peppermint and lavender 
are planted in tins country, and the product exported to Europe. 
Though the old world beus the palm in the p^fumery line, and 
London and Paris with their Covent Gardens and March^ aux 
Fleurs, lead our own city in window nirdening and the cultivation 
of flowers in ports generaily, yet New York carries on a larger trade 
in cut flowers than either of the cities mentioned or any other in 
the world. To show what is done in that line, he instanced his. own 
sales of some of the leading flowers since last September, whidi 
were 50,000 Carnation Blossoms, 30,000 Bouvardias, 70,000 Chinese 
Primroses, 30,000 Tuberoses, besides over 10,000 Roses, Camelias, 
Heliotropees, &c, and he was but one of a large number engaged in 
this business. , 

The Matijupont Rfveb. — ^This river, which fibres so much in 
the despatches from the seat of war in Virginia, is a streain made 
up of four tributaries, the name of each consisting of a single 
syllable, which, when combined, form the name Mat^qpony. I^ie 
tributaries are the Mat, Ta, Po, Ny.— TrcwMcrip^. 
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No. 27.— ABRAHAM GESNER, M.D. 

This distinguished chemist and geologist died at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on the 29th of April last, in the 67th year of his age. Hr. 
Gesner graduated in London, in 1827, but followed his profession 
but a few years, devoting himself to the study of natunJ history. 
He was appointed Province Geologist of the IVovince of New Bruns- 
wick, in 1838, and made extensive surveys of that Province. He 
was the pioneer of the wild regions of the Tobique and Madewaska 
Rivers. His principal works are "History of New Brunswick, 
with Notes for Emigrants ; " " Remarks on the Geology and Min- 
eralogy of Nova Scotia ; " << Industrial Resources of Nova Scotia ;" 
" A Practical Treatise on Coal, Petroleum, and other Distilled 
Oils." He was the discoverer and patentee of kerosene oU, and was 
the first to introduce coal oils into the United States. He made 
and burned oils from petroleum and the denser asphalts of Trinidad 
as early as 1846. The *^ Gesner Museum of Natural History," at 
St. John, N. B., contains the evidences of Dr. Gesner's long and 
patient labor in collecting specimens of minerals. His standing as 
fr man of science, both in America and Europe, was most creditable, 
and but a just reward for much labor and many sacrifices in the 
cause of science.— Picfou N. 8, Standard 



No. 28.— ALARIC A. WATTS, ESQ. 

Alaric A. Watts, a minor poet of some celebrity in lus day, died 
recently in England. As far back as 1822 he published a volume 
of '^ Poetical Sketches," and since then he has been editor of two 
or three provindal Conservative journals, and was the first editor of 
the United States Gazette, He was best known as editor of and 

C* idpal writer in the lAUrary Souvemr, Mr. Watts, who was in 
65th year when he died, enjoyed a pension of £100 from the 
Literary Fund at the disposal of the Government. 



No. 29.— MARSHAL PELISSIER, DUKE OF MALAKOFF. 

Amiable Jean Jacques PeUssier was bom at Maromme, near 
Rouen, November 6ih, 1794^ and educated at the military school of 
St. Cyr. In 1816, he was appointed a sub-lieutenant of artillery, 
and served in the army of the Rhine. After the events of 1815, 
he devoted himself to the study of military science, retaining hia 
connection with the army ; and after various minor promotions he 
was, in 1823, an aide-de-camp of General Grundler, in the Spanish 
war. The same year he was decorated with the cross of the Legion 
of Honour and of St. Fordinand of Spain. Retuming to France, 
he was, in 1828, promoted to a captamcy ; and in 18§3 and 1829, 
served with distinction iu Greece, in 1830, he made his first visit on 
army business to Algiers ; and after a long sojourn in France, again 
returned to Algiers in 1840, as Colonel and Assistant Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army of Algeria. In 1845, an insurrection 
occurred at Algiers, and St. Amaud, De TAmmirault, and Pelissier 
were the commanding officers. One tribe, called the Ouled Riahs, 
refused to submit, and could not be subjected, as they lived entirely 
in large caves, where it would have been madness for the French 
soldiers to have followed. Pelissier then conceived the idea of 
smoking them out ; and softer flinging a few burdhiff faggots into 
the mouth of the cave, he made offers of life and liberty if the 
natives would yield. But the majcMity of these in the cave were 
still opposed to submission. More fagots were thrown in, and 
cries and shrieks were heard. Soon all was still, and a f ew^ days 
after five hundred bodies of suffocated men, women, and children 
were brought out by the French troops. This frightful circum- 
stance aroused a lively indignation against its author, Pelissier, who 
declared that he acted onW in accordance with the strict orders of 
his commanding officer. Three years later he was made a field- 
marshal ; and in 1848, he was made commandant of the division of 
Gran, which post he filled till the breaking out of the Crimean war. 
It was in this conflict that he won his widest reputation as a mili- 
tary man. He was appointed second in command under Canrobert, 
and, on the resignation of the latter, was made his successor. He 
took part in the principal battles of the Crimea, and was chief in 
command during the last three months of the siege of Sebastopol, 
and at the final and successive assault on the 8tii of September, 
1855. For his services he was created, by Napoleon III., Puke of 
Malakoff, with a pension of one hundred thousand francs ; while 
Queen Victoria bestowed upon him the Order of the Cross of the 
Bath. In 1858, he was appointed minister to England, but re- 
mained in London only a year, returning to France to take com- 
mand of the Azmy of Obeervation. 
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/ No. 30.--METERBEEE. 

Meverbeer, the eldest son of a rich Jew banker of Berlin, was 
bom m that city on the fifth of September, 1794. While he was 
four years old little Jacob liebmann Meyerbeer began to play on 
the piano, and hearing tunes played by street organs, would in the 
parlor improTise accompaniments thereto. Zetler, the teacher of 
Mendelssonn, instructed him in the theory of music, assisted later 
by one Bernard Anselm Weber. When about sixteen years of age, 
Meyerbeer went to Darmstadt, to the music school of the Abb^ 
Vogler, where among his fellow pupils was Carl Maria Von Weber, 
the composer of the ^' Freischutz." In Darmstadt, Meyerbeer com- 
posed an oratorio called ''God and Nature," which was well received ; 
and in 1812 his first opera, '' The Vow of Jephthah," was paoduced 
at Munich, and was not well received. About this time Meyerbeer 
heard Hummel play the piano at a concert, and charmed with his 
ability, determined also to become a pianist, and to this end shut 
himsdf in his house for six months, practising night and day. He 
made his debut as a concert-player in Vienna, and became popular ; 
but the old instinct of composing returned, and he gladly seized an 
opportunity which offered of writing an opera for the Court of 
Vienna, but ''The Two Oaliphs" was also a failmre. Friends ad- 
vised him to go to Italy, and in Venice he first heard Rossini's 
music. Here he learned in what he was deficient ; and he imme- 
diately devoted to the pursuit of melody the same energy which he 
had hitherto devoted to the theory of music. He succeeded, for 
tliough he never attained the utter ease and fiowing melody of the 
Italian composers, he has yet written airs as delicious and graceful 
as any of theirs. In 1825 Meyerbeer fairly "clutched the diadem 
of Fame." The occasion was tiie production at Venice of his opera 
"H Grociota," which was soon produced in Pans. Thenceforth 
Meyerbeer took greater pains than ever with his operas, to which 
— ^influenced partly by domestic affliction in the loss of two children 
— ^he imparted a grander and at times moie melancholy tone. In 
1826 he finished '' Robert le Diable," which he kept in his portfolio 
four years, selling it to the director of the Grand Opera at Paris, 
in 1830. In 1831 it was produced, and from the first night of its 
representation was the most popular opera ever given in Paris. All 
the great singers of the present day have considered themselves 
honoured in representing its characters. In 1836 appeared the 
"Huguenots," which most critics deem the composer's grandest 
effort ; in 1849 the " Prophete " was produced at Paris with the 
most elaborate scenic effects yet known on the operatic stage. In 
1864 came " L'Etoile du Nord," and in 1868, " Le Pardon de Ploer- 
mel." The fall of 1864 was to have been marked by the production 
of " L'Africaine," an opera which Meyerbeer has been promising 
for five years past to give to the world. 



No. 31.— MAJOR-GENERAL J. B. E STUART. 
Since the death of "Stonewall " Jackson, no death has produced 
so profound a sensation in iJie Southern confederacy as that of Gen. 
Stuart. In repulsing one of the Federal raids, and in one of those 
desperate charges at the head of a cluu^ng column, the gallant and 
chivalrous Stuart fell, mortally wounded. He was speedily con- 
veyed to Richmond, but did not survive long. His many gallant 
and daring deeds and glorious exploits will challenge the admiration 
of the world. He was best known and loved by his troopers. His 
frank and greeable face always cheered them in the camp, the 
march, and he bivouac. His bright flashing eye and clear ringing 
voice inspir and nerved them in the hour of battle. His funera 
took place the appointed time. The metallic coffin, containing 
the remains of the noble soldier, was carried down the centre aisle of 
the church and placed before the altar.. Wreaths, and a cross of 
evergreens, interwoven with delicate lilies of the valley, laurel, and 
other flowers of purest white^ decked the coffin. The scene was 
sad and impressive. President Davis sat near the front, with a 
look of grief upon his care-worn face ; his cabinet officers were 
gathered around, while on either side were the senators and repre- 
sentatives of the Confederate Congress. Scattered through the 
church were a number of generals and other officers of less rank — 
among the former were General Ransom, commanding the depi^rt- 
ment at Richmond. Htmdreds of sad faces witnessed the scene ; 
but the brave Fitz Lee and other war-weaiied and war-worn soldiers 
whom the dead Stuart had so often led where the red battle was the 
fiercest^ and who would have ^iven their lives for his, were they in 
the fight, doubtless striking with a noble courage as they thought 
of their fallen generaL The short service was read by the Rev. 
Dr. Peterson, a funeral anthem sung, and the remains were carried 
out and placed in the hearse, which proceeded to Hollywood Ceme- 
tery, followed by a long train of caixiages. A military escort 
aocompanied the procession, but the hero was laid in his last resting 
place on the hill sidoi while the earth still trembled with the roar 
of aridllery and the noi^e of the deadly strife of annies. 



No. 32.— NATHANimi HAWTHQENE, ESQ. 
Mr. Hawthorne was bom at Salem, Mass., on the 4th of July, 
1804. He entered Bowdoin College, Maine, in 1826, and at the 
close of his collegiate career he settled at Salem. Fortune some 
time later (in 1838) found him a government position as ganger in 
the Boston Custom House, under Mr. Bancroft, then the collector 
at that port during the Van Buren administration. When the 
Whigs came into power in 1841, Hawthorne lost his appointment, 
and, conceiving (probably like SoUthey, Coleridge, and liovell) the 
idea of a pantocracy, he joined the famous Brook Farm Associa- 
tion, returning, however, fully satisfied with his experience of '* a 
perfect state of society" to Boston, in 1843. Here ne married and 
made his home ; subsequently for some years in '* the Old Manse," 
at Concord, Mass. On the accession of the Polk administration, 
he received the appointment of Surveyor of the port of Salem. 
When the Whigs returned to power, Hawthorne returned to his re- 
treat and to his studies among the Mils of Berkshire. Once again, 
in 1842, he was tendered and accepted office under government — 
the Consulate at Liverpool, one of the most lucrative appointments 
in the gift of the President, being placed at his disposal by Mr. 
Pierce, partly, no doubt, as a tribute of long standing personal 
friendship, and partly as a reward also for important service as a 
party penman. His remaining days, after his return from Liver- 
pool, were spent at Concord, New Hampshire. Hawthorne's lite- 
rary life commenced at Salem on the close of his college days. 
Leading, for several years, almost the life of a recluse, he here 
produced a series of sketches, tales and romances, some of which 
were found worthy of revival in his maturer years under the title of 
Ttoice-Told TaUa, Then followed, after his retirement from the 
Boston gaugership, the papers called Mosses from an Old MansCy 
succeeded by the most widely known of all his works. The Scarlet 
LetUr, in 1860 ; by the Eotise of Seven Gables, in 1861 ; by the 
Blithesdale Romance, in 1852 ; by the Marble F<mn, in 1869 ; and 
by Oxi^r Old Home, his last work, in 1863. His minor sketches 
would be difficult of enumeration. They continued to grace the 
pages of the best cotemporary periodicals, occasionally, up to the 
time of his death. 



No. 33.— THE REV. DR. HITCHCOCK. 
Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, formerly President and late Professor in 
Amherst College, died at his residence in Amherst, Massachusetts, 
in the seventy-first ^ear of his age. Dr. Hitchcock obtained great 
celebrity as a scientific geologist as well as for his theological attain- 
ments. 



IX. fjx^m velKtive to tlte %Mu 



1. LORD LYNDHURSrS FAITH IN THE BIBLE. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, chairman of the Stafford 
Auxiliary Bible Society, was prevented attending a recent meeting 
by the severe storm of wind, snow, and hail, whidi raged with such 
violence that he did not like to expose his servants to such a trial. 
His lordship, if he had been able to bo present, would have 
told the meeting the following anecdote, which we have no doubt 
will be perused with great interest at the present time. ** A few 
months ago," his lordship says in his letter, **I had occasion to call 
on the late Lord Lyndhurst, and having for some years communi- 
cated with him from time to time on the subject of Mount Sinai, 
and the disquisitions upon the origin and interpretation of the in- 
scriptions which had been publiahed by the Rov. Mr. Forster, 
referred to a recent publication by that gentleman, and asked him 
his opinion of the conclusions come to. I found that he agreed, as 
hwetofore, generally in the conduslons, without binding himself 
to an agreement-upon every point. But the old man proceeded to 
say, with great empliasis, * A highly interestinc subject— -highly 
interesting ; every thing that concerns the Exodus — especially in 
these days. But none of these questions that are now raised trou- 
ble wie. When I recollect that our Saviour said, " If a man hear 
not Moses and the prophets, he will not be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.^' I think that should be enough for me. No ! 
these things don't trouble me. If, when Ezra revised the Penta- 
teuch, any mistakes were made in numbers and figures, that makes 
no difference to m«. I know in all manuscripts there is nothing so 
liable to error as figures.' After a few obeervations expressive of 
his interest in the whole story of Abraham, as recorded in Genesis, 
and its consequences, the subject dropped, and we passed on to 
other topics. The body was feeble, but the mind was clear and 
vigorous as ever. There are many, who have not the means of in- 
vestigating these subjects themselves, to whom the testimony of the 
faith of such a man, unshaken by investigation, might be of com- 
toTt.'-'Staffordshire (England) Advertiser, 
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3. PSBBONAL POWStt OF THX BIBLE. 
This ooUeotion of books has been to the werid whAt no other book 
has ever be«i to a nation. States have been founded on its i^rinei- 
pies. Kings rule by a compact based on it. Men hold the Bible in 
their hands when tiiey prepare to give Bolemn eyidenoe affecting life, 
death, or property ; &e sick man is almost afraid to die unless the 
Book be within reach of his hands ; the battle-ship ^oes into action 
with one on board whose office is to expound it ; its prayers, its 
psalms are the language we use when we speak to Qod ; eighteen 
centuries have found no holier, no diyiner language. If ever there 
has been a prayer or a hymu enshrined in the heart of a nation, 
^ou are sure to find its basis in the BiUe. There is no new religious j 
idea given to the world, but it is merely the development of some- 
thing given in the Bible. The vety translation of it has fixed lan- 
guage and settled the idioms of speech. Germany and England 
speak as they speak because the Bible was translated. It has made 
the most illiterate peasant more familiar with the history, customs, 
and geography of ancient Palestine, than with the locaiitieB of his 
own oountrjr. Men who know nothing of the Grampians, of Snow- 
don, or of Skiddaw, are at home in Zion, the lake of Gennesaretb, 
or among the rills of OarmeL People who know little about Lon- 
don, know b^ heart the places in Jerusalem, where those blessed 
feet trod which were nailed to the Cross. Men who know nothing 
of the architecture of a Christian cathedral can yet tell you all about 
the pattern of the Holy Temple. Evmi tins shows us the influence 
of the Bible. The orator holds a thousand men for half-on-hour 
breathless — a thousand men as one, listening to his single word. 
But this Word of God has held a thousand nations for thrice a thou- 
sand years spell-bound ; held them by an abiding power, even the 
universality of its truth. — Rev. F, W. Bobertson, 



X. ^UctlUwms. 



3. THE UNITY OP THE BIBLE. 

The Bible is one revelation, woven together with a wondrous 
variety of texture and hue, but with a yet more wondrous unity of 
design and execution. It Ib a Titanic arch, built upward from each 
side with precious marbles of divers qualities and vemings, from 
heaven's own quarries, culminating far up on high in glorious sym- 
metry and strength, where Christ, the keystone, locks the massive 
structure in eternal rest, and crowns it with divinest grace. It 
cannot be tampered with. It is incapable of reconstruction. It can- 
not be built down to a smaller model. To attempt this is to tumble 
it into a mass of rains. 



4. THE HOLT SCRIPTURES. 

That the mind of man may be worthify employed and taken up 
with a kind of spiritual husbandry, God has not made the Scrip- 
tures like an artificial garden, wherein the walks are plain and 
regular, the plants sorted and set in order, the fruits ripe, and the 
flowers blown, and all things fully exposed to our view ; but rather 
like an uncultivated field, where, indeed, we have the ground and 
hidden seeds of all precious things, but nothing can be brought to 
any great beauty, order, fulness of maturity, without our own 
industry ; nor, indeed, with it, unless the dew of his grace descend 
upon it, without whose blessing this spiritual culture will thrive as 
little as the labour of the husbandman without showers of rain. — 
Dr. H, Moore. 



5. THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB'S ARMY. 

Dr. Iklilman never aUows his faith to be easily imposed upon by 
plausibilities, but he illustrates the destruction of the army of Sen- 
nacherib, from a remarkable classical comeidenoe. Our readers are 
aware that Herodotus refers to this miracle, ascribing their des- 
truction very absurdly to a number of field mice gnawing asunder 
their quivers and bow-strings. Dr. Milman has pointed to one of 
those coincidences so often confirming Scriptural story ; it seems, 
according to Horappolo, the mouse was the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
symbol of total destruction. Herodotus was, no doubt, misled by 
this ; he saw the shield, the quiver and the bow, the etymbols for a 
great army, in conjunction with the field mouse, and then supposed 
this to be tiie minister of their destruction, confusing the symbol of 
completeness with the cause. We cannot but notice upon this, how 
often some such little readinjp; not only confirms a scriptural story, 
but throws light upon a difficulty ; the statement of Herodotus 
seemed to us marvellous, when weroftd it as boys ; the reading of 
Dean Milman plain]y reveals the cause of the garrulous old Athe- 
nian's mistake. — The Eclectic. 



The foundation of all political happiness is confidoiee in the 
integrity of man ; and the foundation of aU happiness — temporal 
and eternal— reliuice on the goodness of God. 



THE DUMB CHILD. 

She is my only girl ; 
I asked for her as some most precious thing, 
For all unfinished was love's jewelied ring, 

Till set with this soft pearl ! 
The shadow time brought forth I could not see, 
How pure, how perfect seemed the gift to me ! 

Oh ! many a soft old tune 
I used to sing unto that dea f ened ear, 
And suffered not the slightest footstep near, 

Lest she might wake too soon ; 
And hushed her brothers' laughter while she lay. 
Ah ! needleas care ! I might have let them play. 

'Twas long ere I believed 
That this one daughter might not speak to me ; 
Waited and watched — God knows how patiently ! 

How willingly deceived. 
Vain love was long the untiring nurse of Faith, 
And tended Hope until it starved to death. 

Oh ! if she could but hear 
For one short hour, till I her tongue might teach 
To call me mother, in the broken speech 

That thrills the mother's ear ! 
Alas ! those sealed lips never may be stirred 
To the deep music of that holy word ! 

My heart it sorely tries, 
To see her kneel with such a reverential air 
Beside her brothers at their evening prayer ; 

Or lift those earnest eyes 
To watch our lips as though our words she knew, 
Tlien move her own, as she were speaking too. 

I've watched her looking up 
To the bright wonder of a sunirat sky. 
With such a depth of meaning in her eye, 

That I could almost hope 
The struggling soul would burst its binding cords. 
And the long pent up thoughts flow forth in words. 

The song*of bird and bee, 
The chorus of the breezes, streams, and groves. 
All the grand music to which nature moves. 

Are wasted melody 
To her ; the world of sound a tuneless void ; 
While even sflence hath its charm destroyed. 

Her face is very fair ; 
Her blue eye beautiful ; of finest mould 
The soft white brow, o'er which, in waves of gold. 

Ripples her shining hair. 
Alas ! this lovely temple ckxwd must be, 
For He who made it keeps the master key. 

Wills He the mind within 
Should from earth's Babels-damor be kept free. 
E'en that His, still, small voice and step might oe 

Heard as its inner shrine, 
Through tiiat deep hush of soul, with dearer thrOl, 
Then should I grieve ? O, moinming heart, be still ! 

She seems to have a sense 
Of quiet gladness, in her noiseless play ; 
She hath a pleasant smile, a gentle way, 

Whose voiceless eloquence 
Touches all hearts, though I had cmce the fear 
That even her fadier would not care for her. 

Thank God it is not so ! 
And, when his sons are playing merrily. 
She comes and leans her hand upon his knee, 

O, at such times, I know, 
B^ his full eye, and tones subdued and mild, 
How his heart yearns over his silent child. 

Not of an gifts bereft, 
Even now. How could I say she did not speak ? 
W%at real langriage lights her eye and chewt, 

With thanks to Him wbe left 
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rnto her soul yet open avenues, 
For joy to enter, and £or love to use ! 

And God in love doth give 
To her defect a beauiy of its own ; 
And we a deeper tenderness have known 

Throuj^ that for which we grieve. 
Yet shall the seal be melted from her ear, 
Yea, and my voice shall fill it — but not here. 

When that new sense is given, 
What rapture will its first experience be, 
That never wdce to meaner melody 

Than the rich songs of heaven — 
To hear the full-toned anthem swelling round, 
While angeh teach the estacies of sound. 



2. THE AUTHOR OF "HOME, SWEET HOME." 
As I am here, (in Washington,) remarks a friend of the poet, 
watching the course of great men and the destiny of party, I meet 
often with strange contradictions in this eventful Ufe. The most 
remarkable was that of the poet, J. Howard Payne, the autiior of 
"Sweet Home." I knew him personally. He occupied the room 
under me for some time, and his conversation was so captivating 
that I have often spent whole dajrs in his apartment. He was an 
applicant for an office under the government at the time— Consul 
at Tunis — from which he had been removed. It was a sad thing, 
indeed, to see the gifted poet subjected to all the humiliation of 
office seeking. Of an evening we would walk along the streets, and 
looking into the lighted parlors as we passed, would once in a while 
see some family drae so happy, and forming such a beautiful group, 
and then pass silently on. On such occasions he would give me a 
histoiy of Mb wanderings, his trials, and all the cares incident to 
his sensitive nature and poverty. " How often" remarked he^ "I 
have b^n in the heart of Paris^ Berlin, London, or some other 
large cny, and heard persona singing, or playing on the piano, 
< Home, Sweet Home,' without a shilling to buy the next meal 
with, or a ph4e to lay my head. The world has literally sung my 
song until every heart is familiar with its melody — ^yet I have been 
a wanderer from my boyhood.^ My country has turned me ruth- 
lessly from my office, and in my old age I have to submit to humi- 
liation for bread." Thus he would complain of his hapless lot. 
His only wish was to die in a foreign land ; to be buried by stran- 
gers, and to deep in obflcarity. 
I met him one day. He was looking nnusually sad. 
" Have you got your Consulate ?" said I. 
" Yes, and leave in a week for Tunis. I shall never return." 
The last expression was not a political faith. Poor Payne ! — ^his 
wish was realised. He died at Tunis among strangers, far from 
his native land. Whether his remains have ever been brought to 
this country, I know not. They should be, however ; and if none 
others will do it, let the homeless and friendless throughout the 
world contribute their mite for the purpose of erecting a suitable 
monument to the poet Payne. 1 knew him well, and will contri- 
bute my mite. Let the inscription on his monument be : — 
HERE LIES J. HOWARD PAYNE. 

THE AUTHOK OF "HOHX, SWSET HOACJB." 

A wanderer in life — whose songs were sung in every tongue, 
And found an echo in every heart, 

NEVSB. HAD A HOVB. 
HE DIED IN A FOBEION LAND. 



XI. (B&ti(XtltimX%vUlXiitu(e. 



CANADA. 

University or MoGitL Oollvoi.— On the second day, the Ohair 

was tak«n by Hir. Morris, aod the prooeediogs in the facttlties of medi- 
cine aad law were opeDod with prayer by the Rev. CaDon Leach, 
DX^.IX, LL.D. The minutes of the prooeedings at the meeting of tbe pre* 
vious day were then read by the Secretary, Wm. 0. Baynes, BA. 

The President then expressed his satisfaction at the general management 

of tbe University. In reference to the gold medals now in its gilt^ they 

~ were substantial evidences of the favor and confidene with which it was 

regarded. Hie University, he was convinced, was steadily rising, and a 

brilliani and prosperous future was before it 

Faculty of iT^dtotat.— Dr. G. W. Campbell, Dean of tbe Faealty of 
Medicine, then made the following aanouneements ;— The number of 
matrioulated students in the past session was 177 ; of these 98 were from 
Canada East. 78 from Capada West, 1 (kun New Branswick, 1 from Nova 
Sootia, 1 from Frinee Edward's Island^ w4 8 iiom the United States. The 



number of students who passed the Primary S^eamination, whieh indndes 
Anatomy, Chemistry, Materia Medley Institutes of Medicine, Botany and 
Zoology, was 81. The following list eontains the names of the 28 students 
presented for the degree of M.D., CM.: — William Wood Sqnire, M.A.; 
Griffith Evans, James Paterson, David Howard Harrison, Herbert S. Tew, 
Clias. Bnllen, Bichard A. Kennedy, David Robertson, George Dice, Alex. 
A. Ferguson, Horaoe P. Redaer, John Dodd, William Kempt, Peter A. 
McDougall, Mared Richard, Charlemagne Dubne, John D. MeCord, Alex. 
R. Pinet, Mills Kemble Church, Edward B. Gibeon, Kenneth Reid, Mont- 
rose A. Patten» Sam Pratt Woodful. Prosper Bender, James A. Temple, 
and John R. BidiardsoDi paosed their examination for Graduatiott, but not 
being of age oonld not receive their Degrees until next Convocation. The 
prizes given by the Medical Faculty are three in number, and were 
awarded as follows:— William Wood Squire, M.A., for the beat thesis; 
Daniel Howard Harrison, for tbe beat Final Examination ; Kenneth Reid 
for the best primary Examinadoo; Messrs. Bnllen, Reid, Kempt, and 
Charch's theses were considered worthy of competing ^or the best prise. 
William Wood Squire, M. A, Herbert Tew, Profeesor^s prises in Clinioal 
Medicine. W. H. Fraseri Profeasors'a prises in Botany. W. H. Fraser, do 
in Zoology. Dr. Hall administered the oath to the graduating class, and 
Principal Dawson performed the ceremony of capping^hem. William W. 
Squires then delivered the Valedictory. Professor Scott, M. D., then ad- 
dressed the graduates in Medieine, dwelling especially on their future 
prospects, the difficulties inseparable from their arduous calling, and also 
from the occasional credulity of even educated patients in quacks and char- 
latans; likewise the cold ingratitude of some, which latter circnmstanees 
should not make them weary in well-doing, shiee their motivo should be 
higher than any mere human ftelihg or applause. Above all things, let 
them never deceive the dying man when ho asked them their opinion of 
bia case-^to do so being one of the most heartless and reprehensible cruel* 
ties that oonld be committed. He rejoiced to find that new medals had 
been given to the Faculty of Arts ; and wondered that the Medical Faculty, 
the eldeat of the three, had not yet bad such presented to it. Such was 
the generosity, however, of the citisens of Montreal, that he had little 
doubt but that at the next Convocation the Dean of the Medical Faculty 
would be able to present one to the deserving student Such a medal to 
be styled after the late Professor Holmes, who first established a medical 
school here, forty years ago, would be a well-deserved and graceful tribute 
to his memory, and he (Dr. Scott) would recommend thia subject to the 
eonsideration of the ladies. 

Faculty of Zaw.— The Hon. J. J. C. Abbott, B.C.L., Dean pf the Faculty 
of Law, atated that the graduating class consisted of eleven students, as 
follows: — John Boyd, B.A., Leonidas Heber Davidson, B.A., Henri 
Lesieur Desaulniers, Ifaphtafi Dnrand, Joaeph Antoine Galamcau, Richard 
A. A. Jones, B. A. Joseph, O. Joseph, WilfHd Laurier, Cbas. O. Stevens, 
Arthur Taschereau, Alfred Welch. The Dean having made these an- 
nouncements, the oath was administered by the Mr. Bajnea, B.A., after 
which Principal Dawaon capped them. A valedictory address was then 
delivered in the French language by Wilfrid Laurier of the graduating 
clasa. Prof. Torrance, B.C.L., then addressed the graduates in law, com* 
menting on the altered and anperior auspices under which they would 
enter upon the practice of law, in comparison with what would have been 
their case some time ago. This advaotsge lay in tbe labours of the codi- 
fication eommisMon, about thrse*fourths of the law being now so codified^ 
and the Hon. Mr. Cartier trusted to see in the next session of Parliament 
a complete code presented for adoption by the I^islature. AH the em- 
barrassment in seeking for authorities from the period of the Roman law 
down to tbe statute of yesterday, and which had been such a grievow* 
harden to their predecessors, would be saved thein. Still the glorious 
uncertainty of the law would certainly remain, therefore they need not 
fear but that there would still be plenty of work for them all. ^fter en- 
forcing diligence upon them, so long as they should continue to be con- 
nected with the profession, he alluded to the medal question, hoping that 
the appeal of the Medical Faculty would be responded to, and stating hi9 
conviction that they in the Faculty of Law should have their gold medal 
as welL Prof. Leach, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, then announced that 
Gulian Pickering Rixford had complied with all the requirements for 
a degree of Civil Engineer, which was accordingly conferred upon him. 

Principal Dawson now made tho announoement for the next session. 
He stated that the term had been one of the most successful sinoe the 
founding of the Institution. During the past year there had been 801 
students in all Faculties, and of these 47 had graduated, namely, 10 in 
arts, 28 io medieine, and 11 in law. He desired that any graduate who 
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did not regularly reoeive the UoiTem'ty Caleodar shonld send his address, 
that the calendar might be tent to him. It waa likewise expected that 
the graduates would act ss agents for it not so mnch in the interests of 
the SfeOill Untyersity itself, as in those of tiia higher education to which 
the institution was deroted. He then referred to the extreme desirability 
of drawing closer the relationship between the graduates and their nniver^ 
sity. Difficnlties were experienced in this country in graduates keeping 
np their connection with the coUeffe after they had left its walls. He 
doubted whether fellowshlpe would altogether answer the end sought. 
Those who liad studied there had ceased to compete for its prizes, and nad 
gone to contend for those of life and of the great world — still the univer- 
aij naturally looked to her children to remember, and benefit her amidst 
their aetiTe pursuits ; and the uniyersity had giyen them the opportunity 
of doing this. The graduates were represented in the goyeming body, 
and were going to be so in a yet greater degree ; indeed, they would be so 
to an extenty perhaps, beyond that accoi^ed by any other university. 
They, the graouates, chould unite themselyes as a body of men. It was 
true, they had a graduates' society, but it was small in number. Its mem- 
bers should be extended to wherever there was residing a graduate of 
McGill College, and by it they should be able to ascertain where every one 
of her alumni were to be found. The graduates ouffht to keep themselves 
fully informed with the history and doings of their University, for they 
and the public could do mnny things for it which the Professors were 
unable to do. With regard to me£ls, the Faculty of Arts were now 
highly fovonred in that respect, but the professional faculties had, he 
thought, less need of medals than had the faculty of arts. Indeed, pro- 
perly considered, theother faculties did share in these medals, for the faculty 
of arts was the true door to those of the professiona Nevertheless, such 
distinctions might be awarded in law and medicine to mark their distin- 
guished men, and would do good. But the mdoates might themselves 
take the matter in hand, and as reference had been made to the possibility 
of the ladies providing a medal or medals for the professional faculties, 
the graduates in law and medicine might now pnt to the proof which of the 
two bodies had the greatest influence with the ladies. The Medical 
Faculty itself; three hundred strong in Oanada, onght to be able to erect a 
wing to the college for that faculty; and to the gradostes in law. he would 
say, let them endow a Law Chair. The valuable library of the late Chief 
Justice was now for sale ; oouM they not raise the funds to purchase it, 
and present it to the University library 9 The law of Lower Oanada in 
regard to the higher branches of education, was in a most disgraceful state ; 
let the graduates take this up, and it would give to them a yet greater 
weight. The professors wished to see a union of feeling and action amongst 
the graduates in arts, law, and medicine, for when the former were gone^ 
wholiut the students that had been trained in the University, oonld be 
looked to to support and guide it onward to futuri^. The president then 
made a few remarks, recommending that the advice of the principal be 
acted on ; and hoping that at the next convocation it would be announced 
that the graduates in each of the professional faeolties had subscribed for 
a medal. The benediction was then pronounced by the Bev. Prof. Cornish, 
and the meeting separated. — WUimm, 
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PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE 

CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommen- 
dation of the masters of the Normal School, and under the 
authority of the following section of the Upper Canada Consoli- 
dated Common School Act. 22 Victoria, chap. 64, has granted 
to the undermentioned Students of the Normal School, Provin- 
cial Certificates of Qualification as Common School Teachers in 
any part of Upper Canada : 

*' 107. The Chief Saperintehdent of Educationi on the recommendation 
of the Teachers in the Normal School, may give to any Teacher of Com- 
mon Schools a Certificate of Qualification, which shall bo valid in any 
part of Upper Canada until revoked ; but no such certificate shall be 
given to any person who has not been a Student in the Normal School.*' 

The certificates are divided into classes, in harmony with the 
general programme, according to which all teachers in Upper 
Canada are required to be examined and classified, and are valid 
until revoked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned in 
the certificate. 

Each certificate is numbered and recorded in the Register of 
the Department, in the following order : 

THIRTY-FIRST SESSION.— DATED 15th JUNE, 1864. 

Males. 
First Class.—Grade B. BrU CUutj^Grade C. 

183Y Allan, Absalom Shade(1461.)* 1840 Ellis, John Allen. 

1838 Houston, William. 1841 Vance, William (1377.) 

1839 HcGamus, William, (1091, 1842 Wright, Aaron AbeL 

1169.) 



• The figures in brackets indicate the number oi a piievious certificate obtained b^ 
the student named* 



Second Clotty — Grade A. 

1843 Allen, John. 

1844 Bingham, James William 

(473.) 

1845 Callinan, Thomas. 

1846 Earl, Barton. 

1847 McCoU, Hugh. 

Steond Class.— Grade B. 

1848 Arthur, Samuel. 

1849 Balderson, Thomas. 

1850 Braiden« ^chard. 

1851 Brown, James Burt. 

1852 Campbell, James. 

1853 Ellis, Frederick Llewellyn. 

1854 Fraser, John. 

1855 Frazer, George James. 

1856 Frj, Menno Simon. 

1857 Gregory, Thomas. 

1858 Haggerty, Hugh. 

1859 Jennison, Reuben Robinson. 

1860 Metcalf, John Henry. 



1861 Uurch, Thomas. 

1862 HcOallum, Malcolm. 

1863 McDonald, John James. 

1864 Mclntyre, George. 

1865 McLun, William Andrew. 

1866 Nicholson, Thomas (1392.) 

1867 Rae, Alexander Marshall 

1 868 Simpson, John William (1 785.) 

1869 Smith, William Charles. 

1870 Wright, George Catley. 

Second Class.-^ Grade C. 
(Expire one year from this date.) 

1871 Clark, James Frederick* 

1872 Farrington, James. 
1878 Harper, Robert 

1874 Lowe. Peter (1672.) 

1875 McLean, James. 

1876 McLean, Peter. 

1877 Rnssell, John Boe. 

1878 Smith, James. 



FSICALIS. 



First Class.— Grade B, 
1879 Bell, Mary Ann (1699, 1793.) 



1897 Burwash, Mary. 

1898 Crawford, Grace (1833.) 

1899 Don oboe, Anne. 

1900 Elder, Christina Hossie (1714.) 

1901 Elliott, Margaret. 

1902 Gemmell, Jessie. 
1908 JackBon, Ellen. 

1904 Mainprise, Sarah. 

1905 Molntoah, Margaret. 

1906 Scott, EUza Patton (1884.) 

1907 Scott, Jane. 

1908 Sidway, Elizabeth. 
To Ki»no 1^0^ Sinclair, Janet (1835.) 
isaoeua jqj^ '^o^kiy Harriet Ann. 

1911 Tamer, Maria Jane. 



1880 Duck, Mary Jane (1309.) 

1881 Ross, Catherine McCandie. 

First Clou,— Grade C. 

1882 Anker, Mary Anne (14*96.) 

1883 ChuTcher, Annie (1815.) 

1884 O'Brien, EUza (1707, 1808.) 

1885 Sulliran, Annie. 

Second Class. — Grade Ji. 

1886 Barnes, Anna (1810.) 

1887 Cameron, Annie 

(1811.) 

1888 Campbell, Mary Ann. 

1889 CanUon, Elizabeth. 

1890 Ewan, Janet 

1891 Lamb, Susannah (1718, 1822.) 

1892 Legge, Isabella. 
1898 Martin, Elizabeth 

(1705, 1824.) 

1894 MacGregor, Mary (1823.) 

I Second doss.— Grade B, 

1895 Aitken, Jeanie. 

1896 'Bales, Anne (1831.) 

Expired Cbbtificatbs. 

The certificates of the Second Ctass^ Grade C, granted subsequently to 
the Nineteenth Session, have been Irunited to one year from their respec- 
tire dates. In the Journal of Education for Jnly, 1860, for Februaiy and 
July, 1861, for February and August, 1862, for February and July, 1863, 
and January, 1864, lists of the certificates which had expired up to those 
dates were published, and the following list shows those which expired on 
the 16th June, 1864. 

Males. 



Second Class. — ffrade C 

(Expire one year from this date.) 

., .1912 Agar, Jane. 

Margaret j jjg CampbeU, Sarah Anne. 

1914 Cnsack, Amelia. 

1915 Harens, Mary. 

1916 Marling, Mary EUen. 

1917 McBean, Isabella. 

1918 McLeod, Mary. 



1671 Jordan, Thomas. 

1672 Obtained Second 

(1874.) 



1673 Moyer, Eli Nash. 
Class C, 1674 RockweU, Ashbel. 

1676 Obtain£dFirstaas8C.{l*lib.) 



Females. 

1717 Obtained Second Class A, 
Class jf, (1798.) 

1718 Obtained Second Class B. 
Class B. (1822)and^.(1891.) 

1719 Lymbnmer, Bliza. "< 
Class B. 1720 Simons, Theresa Maria. 

1721 Obtained Second Class B. 

1 716 Obtained First aass B, (1 795.) (1827.) 

«*« A Certificate has nl legal ralne after the date of its expiration. 

ALEXANDER MARLING, 
Education Office, RegiUmr, 

. Toronto, 15th Jnne, 1864. 



1712 Carlisle, Jane. 

1713 Obtained Second 

(1796.) 

1714 Obtained Second 

1900. 

1715 Obtained - Second 
(1818, 1899.) 
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TOWISSHIP SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS m. ISOLATED 
SCHOOL SECTIONS. 

As the question of the oomparatiye advantage of the Town- 
ship Sjfltem of Schools over the present isolated Sehool See- 
tion organization has frequently been brought before the 
Department of Public Instruction* we purpose giving in this 
paper the experience of some of Uie American States in this 
matter. It will be seen that the testimony of these States 
is altogether in favour of the abolition of school seetiou 
boundaries, and the establishment of the townshipB' system 
of schools in their place. 

The Common School Law of Upper Canada gives every 
£scility for the establishment of the township system ; and as 
die matter is worthy of mature oonsidenitiony we direct aMen* 
tion to it thus early in the year so that the alteration, if de* 
sired in any particular township, /can be made in due time, and 
take effect near tiie end of tiie year, as provided by law. 

The provisions of the Upper Canada School Law on this 
subject are as fellows : 

All the Sections of a Townehip may be united^ and 'a 
Totonship Board elected, 

82. In case a majority of the resident [assessed] freeholders 
and householders of eacb section at a public meeting for that 
purpose separately called by the trustees of each such section, 
express a desire that local school sections should be abolished 
and that all their schools should be conducted wader one 
system and one management, like the schools in cities and 
towns, the Municipal Council of such township shall comply 
with the request so expressed, by passing a by-law to give 
effect thereto ;* in which event aQ the comipou schools of 



such township shall be managed by one board of Jive trustees, 
—one of which trustees shall be chosen in and for each ward, 
if the township be divided into wards ; and if not so divided, 
then the Whole number of such trustees shall be chosen in and 
for the whole township, and the electicm of such trustees shall 
be held at the time and in manner prescribed in the tJUrd, 
iB9enth, eight h^ and ttoentysecond sections of this Act ; and 
such trustees shall be a corporation, under the name of '^ 2^e 
Board of School Trustees of the Township of , tn the 

County of ," and shall be invested with the same powers 

and be sabject to the same obligations as trustees in cities and 
towns, by the seventy-ninth section of this Act. 

T0W5SHIP STSTEM OP SCHOQIiS UT MJLSSJlOHUSXTTS. 

As a general fkct," says Hbrace Man, in his Tenth Annual 
Report as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Eduoatiim, 
''^the schools of undistricted towns \i,e, townships not divided 
into school sections] are greatly superior to those in districted 
towns [t\e. whdok are so divided], and for obvious reasons- 
The first class of towns — ^the undistricted — provide all the 
school'bousea, and, through the agency of the school com- 
tBittee> employ all the teachers. If <me good school-hoiiae is 
provided for any section of the town, all the other sections, 
having contributed their respective portions of the expense to 
eieetthe good hoiisei will demand one equally good for them- 
selves ; and the equity of such a demand is so obvious that it 
oannot be resisted. If, on the other hand, each section were 
a separate district, and bound for the whole expense of a new 
bouse, if it should erect one, it would be tempted to continue 
an old house long enough after it had ceased to be comfort- 
able ; and indeed, as experience has too often and sadly proved, 
long after it has ceased to be tenantable. So, too, m undis- 
tricted towns, we never see the painful contrast of one school 
in one section kept all the year round by a teacher who re- 
ceives OBO hundred dollars a month ; while in another section 
of the same town the school is kept on the minimum principle, 
both as to time and price, and of course yielding only a mi- 
nimum amount of benefit, to say nothing of probable and ir- 
remediable evils that it may inflict. In regard to supervision, 
also, if the school committee are responsible for the condition 
<tf all the schools, they afe constrained to visit all alike, to care 

* !#. Being satisfied that doe notice has been given to all parties con- 
cerned. The alteration does not, however, take effect until the 26t)i of 
Dec^n^ft pezt after having been made. 
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for all alike, and as £ar aa poMdble to aim, in all, at the productioii 
of equal results, because any partialil^ or &votiritism will be !»-., 
baked at the ballot-box. In nndistncted towns, therefore, if^' 
grand conditions of a prosperous school, viz., a good house, a i^ 
teacher, and vigilant superintendence, are secured by motiyva micih 
do not operate, or operate to a very limited extent, in distrioted 
towns. Under the non-districting system, it is obvious thai; eaph 
section of a town will demand at lesib an equal d^g^ of accom- 
mocb^on in 1^ bouse, of talent lu the tead^r, and <k attention 
in Vb» committee ; and ihotad any selfish feeling be indulg^Ml, it Is 
some consolation to reflect that they too will be hamesnad in tbe 
•arof improvement. 

* ^' I consider the law of 1789, authorizing tovm$ to divide Hmmivs 
into digtricUy the most unfortunate law, on the tubjpd of eomttum 
achoohy ever enacted in ihe State. During the last few T^fh 9fi7wal 
towns have aboUshed their districts, and assumed the ainunistetion 
of their schools in the corporate capacity ; and I leam, from tiie 
report of the school committees, and from other sources, that mftny 
otner towns are contemplating the same reform." 

In a recent report of the Secretary of the Board of Education 
for Massachusetts^ the following important statement is found : — 
c< A very considerable number of the townships have dropped the 
former mode of dividing the schools according to districts, and have 
placed the whole matter of their organization and distribution in 
the hands of the school committee of the township. This change 
has already been made in about sixty townships of the Common- 
wealth, aiMi the subject is now more than ever before anf^rnr the 
attention of other townships, so that the year to come is likefy to 
show greater results than any previous year. The perceptible im- 
provement of the schoc^ in those places which have made ^e 
dbtngp^ is an ailment before which nothing can stand, and whidh 
is now acting upon the minds of the people at large, with silent but 
resistless power. 

^' The elear intelligonoe, steadiness, and sobriety with which the 
people are beginning to jpursue tfaeur object, as contrasted with the 
adventurous and tmcertain efforts in the same direction in former 
years, is one of the many pleasing indications that the days of 
tuimoiland confusion in settling great questions of school policy 
are passing away, and a wise regard lor the interests of posterity 
is becoming more and more controlling in the management of this 
branch of our public interests. It is han% too much to say that, 
under i^ guidance of such loflg^ sentiments, all the townships of 
the Stato wHl, within a slu»rt permd, be found adopting tiiat policy 
in the management of their public school which experience shows 
tobe the best. 

<* The gradual abandonment of the diattict system as here stated, 
results in small degree from its connection with another measure, 
which has been regarded by the people with great favour, namely 
tiiB. gradation oi the schools. The distrioto are known to staiui 
diceotljT in the way of thia improvement, and receiving a judgment 
accordingly. It was not until somewhat recently that a sublet so 
impOrtant,-H90 fundamental as that of establismng schools of dif- 
4fif9nii gnuies for pupils of diiferent ages and attainmetitB,-^ieeei«ed 
much consideration irom those who alone possessed the power to 
make the change. Distin|rai8hed men had written on the subject ; 
atad ^eae who had stB<tied the philosophy of eduoation were gener- 
ally i^greed in respect to it. But it was known ohic^ as a tbeoiT 
passing, in only a few instances except in the cities, from the doset 
to the school-room. By degrees the results of these few experi- 
nmrts became known. Measures were taken to communioato them 
to the people, the majority of whom were still withoQt any definito 
information on the subject. From this time, a cour^ of action 
commenced in the townships which were favourably nWated, for 
ti^ysng the eipriment, and has been foUowed up with i»creasiiig 
vigour ever since. • 

*' But what particularly distinguishes the present state of educa^ 
tionaiAongst us from that of former tzmes, is the existence of so 
jttany tree high schools. Until qnite reoentiy, smch sehedbwere 
found only in a few large towns. The idea of a free eduoation clid 
not generally extend beyond that given in the ordinary district 
sdioolB. All higher edncatiim was supposed to be a pvlvd^ wfaieh 
each individual should purehase at hm own exp^nae. But at lenglbh 
the preat idea of providing by law for the education of the people 
in a higher grade of public sdiools prevailed. The results have 
beta most happy. High sdioob have sprung up lafRidly in aU parte 
of the Commonwealth ; and witiiin the last six yean the numb^ 
hsfi moreased from scarcely more than a dozen to about eighty. 

«<The«ffeot of l^ns ohan|;e in ihe school aystem of this higher 
OY^er pf tfohoolsi in develbpuBg the inteOoct of the OoiBoionweStfa, 
in oj^xung channels of free communication between all the more 
flourishing town« of the S^te and the ^oll^es or schools of soianoe, 
is ju4 beginning to be observed. They disoover the treasurea of 
native intellect that lie hidden among the people ; making men of 
superior minds conscious of their powers ; bringing [those who are 



by nature destined to public service, to institutions suited to foster 
their talente ; giving new impulse to the colleges, not only by 
i^elling the number of their students, but by raising the standara 
of ej^o^ence in them ; and, finally, giving to the public, with all 
iSbfi aihtantages of education, men who otherwise might have re- 
mained in obscurity, or have acted their part struggling with em- 
barrassm'ente and difficulties." 

[The iaial of both plans in Massachusetts, and the return to the 
town system, may be considered decisiiw of the whoU quesiiion, 
Itecaase in thAt State, if anywhere in the IJnioii, the sing^ district 
]^^ woul^ be l^ely to answer the needs of public education, in 
consequence of the general density, wealth, and intelligence of the 
pojnilaiiQlL The whole State is now woridng under the town 
system, and with the happiest resulta — Ed.] 

THE SYSTEM IK OOmTBOTIOUT. 

A similar change from the old iystem to the new ia slowly pro- 
gCBBsing in Connecticut Bef ening to an enactment authorizing 
and facilitating this change, the Superintendent, in a recent report, 
•remarks : '^ Aniong the objecte proposed to be accen^lished by this 
Act are, to dmphfy the machmery of the system, by committing 
to the hands of one board of school officers what is now divided 
between three ; to equalize the advantages of the schools, by abol- 
irinag the present district lines, and placing all the schools under 
one committee, thereby also faoilitattng the gradation of sehools 
and the proper classification mi scholars, and ^e establishment of 
schools of a higher grade in towns containing a spaxse population, 
and substitoting a simpler and more efficient oiganization." 

IN PSKNSYXVAiriA. 

The Hon. Heniy C. Hickock, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania, remacked to me in conversation : '' The 
crowning glory of the Pemuylvania school i^ystem, in addition to ito 
counhr superintendency^ is ite new township plan of government, 
and the consequent avoidance of the ensmalnng of distncta" 

[In this State, the expedient of aub-districts was tried for a while, 
but ite inconvenienoes and evils caused it to be abandoned, and it 
is reeazded there as *Hhe only backward step *^ taken in developing 
a public educational system. One of the present features of the 
town system in PennsylvaBia, ia providiiig for regular ''Town 
Institutes,'' or meetings of the teachev for instruction, consulta- 
tion, and improvement.*— Ed .3 

IH OHIO. 

The Hon. H. H. Barney, in his Beport of 1856, as Oommisaoner 
of Common Schools of Ohio, giviQs the following S^rmc^psia of the 
aUe acguinent of Dr. Sears, in favour of the township system, and 
the evils incident to the old district plan. After explaining at great 
length the natmre of these evils, he sums up tiie whole matter by 
saying that the sohot^ ordinarily maintained in ihe distriote inix> 
which they are divided, are no longer capable of giving the educa- 
tion required by the character of the times ; that tiiey preclude the 
introduction of a system of prosper gradation in theaehocJa ; that 
the classification of the pupils is necessarily i^periect, and the 
number of classes altogether too great for thorough instruction by 
a single teacher ; the fact that the district schools, wfthout any of 
the advantages of gradation, puce answered their purpose veiy well, 
does not prove that we need nothing better now ; that the old system 
is mudi more expensive in proportion to what rt accomplices -thsn 
the Atfaer ; that by means oi it, iuindreds of aohools are kept in 
operation which would otherwise be abandoned, as they ou^^ to 
be ; that in 1849, there were in Massachusette 25 schools, whose 
hignest average attendance was only.^ pupils ; 205, whose highest 
average attendance was oidy iftn ; ^46, in which it was oofy jS/Wv ,*^ 
1,000, where it was only twenty ; and 1,456, where it was only 
Iwenty-fioe, That most of these schools were of so low an order as. 
not to deserve the name, and that the imi>rea8ion whieh th^nluade 
upon the asenta of the Board of Education, while visiting them, 
wao^-th^t ^e money of the disteicta and the time of the. teachera 
and pupils, were littie better than wasted ; that while some schools 
thus gradually dwindled into comparative insignificance and worth- 
Isfmess, others became too large for saubaJ>le instruction by one 
teacher ; that another e\dl almost invariably resulting from the 
division of the townshipe into independent school distrkts, was the 
uninst distinction which it oooasioned in the character of the schools 
and in the distribution of the school money ; that when there was 
no responsible township school committee authorized to act in the 
name of the township, there could not be that equality in the 
schools which the law contemidated ; that the inhabitanta of one 
district, being more intelligent and public-spirited than those of 
another, would have better school-houses — more competent, zealous, 
and dexroted sohools ; that the smaUer and more retired districts, 
whidi stood in' greatest need of good common schools, because en- 
tirely dependent on them, were more likely to languish for want of 
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public spirit wad good in»na{;ement than to be prospexoTu ; that 
inasmach aa the theory of popular education is founded upon the 
principle that the public security requires the education of all the 
citisens, and that it is both just and expedient to tax the property 
of the people for the education of all we children of the people, 
and inasmuch as the school-tax is levied emiallv upon all parts of 
the township, and as the object contemplated, which alone justifies 
Buoh taxation, ii the education of the whole mass of the population, 
without distinction, nothing short of an equal provision for all 
should satisfy the public conscience. 

" WhatevOT diversity of opinion" he adds "may exist among ed- 
ucationistB, as to the best manner of constituting Township Boards 
of Education, there can be but one opinion as to the propriety of 
having a township school oiganization. Facts, experiments, the 
observations and opinions of those competent to judge, have fully 
settled this matter. It is not, however, so clearly determined whe- 
ther the School Committees or Boards of Education of townships 
should consist of three or six persons ; one-thurd to be elected, and 
the other third to go out of office annually ; or whether l^ey should 
be elected by the township at large, or by the sub-distriets. Nor is 
the principle f uilv settled, whether a township should be divided, 
for certain specific piuposes, into sub-districts or not. But it is 
fully settled that if a township is thus divided, the lines of sub- 
districts should not in the least interfere with the proper classifi- 
cation, gradation and supervision of its schools. 

'^Itii thought by some that to ]»ovide the same amount of 
means and fatalities for educating those who reside in the poorer 
and less populous portions of a township, as for those in the wealth- 
ier and more thickly settled portioDS| would deprive the latter of 
their rights ; kist as if the taxes for the support of schools were 
levied upon sub-districts, and not upon the State and townships. 

" If all the property of the State and of the townships is taxed 
alike for the purposes ef educating the youth of the State, there is 
no pzinciple plainer than that all should share equiJly, so far as 
practi(»bte, in the benefits of the fund thus raisedy whether they 
Mside in sparse or populous neighborhoods." 
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As Indiana has faithfully tried both systems, and is a sister State 
of the great North-West, 1 shall freely cite the results of its Town- 
ship experience, as contrasted with the old district plan : 

" UxKler the old district system," says Hon. W. C. Larrabee, in 
his report as Superintendent of Public Instruction in that State, in 
1852, '* heretofore in use in this State, and until lately in all the 
Eastern States, serious inconveniences, and sometimes insurmount- 
able difficulties could but exist, I myself came uesar being wholly 
cheated out of an education by this most iniquitous system. The 
towmdiip was mapped off into districts by ffeographical lines. The 
district boundaries could not be passed. X family must send onlv 
to the school to which they may be geographically assigned, thoi^h 
a swamp or a river be in the way^ though unluckily they might live 
on the vexy Rentiers of the distnct, and their might be in anotiier 
district a school house provokinffly near them. 

'< Under our present 8]i[Btem these districts are utterly abolished. 
Each civil township forms a coiporation for school purposes. The 
township Trustees are authorized and required ' to es&blish, and 
conveniently locate in the township a sufficient number of schoc4s 
for the education of all the children therein.' Each family may 
send to any school in the township convenient or agreeable. When- 
ever any person can be more conveniendy accommodated at the 
school oi some adjoining township, or county, he is at liberty to 
make his own sdeotion, and attend where he pleases. 

*' This repudiation of arbitrary district lines, and this liberty to 
the fiysiily of choosing a sdiool acoording to its own convenience 
and pleasure, is one of the most admirable features of our system. 
It gives, wherever it has been put to practice, unbounded satts- 
facfion. It only needs, in order to become universally popular, to 
be understood in its practical advantages. One of the committee 
who reported the law last winter, a gentleman, whose services and 
experience in the cause of education render his opinions of great 
weight, tiius writes to me of tiie operation of this principle in his 
own county : * The people express much satisfiaction at the provision 
of the new law, which enables them to make their own selection of 
schools, unrestrained by geographical lines. A few days ago, I met 
a fanner, whoso name had by accidoit been omitted in our en- 
umecatioa. I requested him to give me the number of his children, 
which he said he would do, as it might be of some advantage to us, 
althobgh it was of no use to him. I asked him, why ? He said the 
school in his own district was so remote, and the road so diffiicult, 
that he had altogether given up sending his children. I told him 
that districts no longer existed, tiiat he could send his children, 
without charge, to any public school he min^ht select. On tins his 
countenance directly hriffhtened up. <WeU,' said he^ <1^iere is 
sense in that. 1 will send my children to-morrow.' Another ven- 



erable man, nearly seventy years old, as he was payii^g his tax 
yesterday to the Treasurer, said, 'I have been paying a heavy tax 
for several years, and have derived no benefit therefrotn.' I asked 
him^ why ? He answered, ^I reside in a remote part of the school 
district. It is utterty impracticable for me to send to our school 
house. There is a school-house in ah adjoining district close at 
hand, but t have no right to its privileges. ' I told him that sense- 
less c^stacle had been removed under our new system. He could 
now send to School, if more convenient, in an adjoining township, 
or even in an adjoining county. ' Well,' said he ' I shi3l hereafter 
derive some benefit from the school system.' Wherever this prinoi- 
pie is understood by the people, it is popular.' 

*^ In such a territory as ours, in many parts nearly roadless, and 
intersected by bridgeless streams, in some of the northern counties, 
obstructed in communication by impassable swamps, such a system 
is the only One promising any success. It ia indeed strange, that 
the people have so long submitted to the district system, so replete 
with inequalities, injustice, and inconveniences, and deficient in 
redeeming qualities. So true it is, that we often remain, for a 
long time, unaware of the serious inconvenience and injury we 
suffer from imperfection and abuses to which we are accustomed. 
But when the remedy is discovered, and the corrective applied, we 
wonder how we could so long overlook so simple a remedy for so 
serious evils. 

'* Indiana," says Mr. Larrabee, in his report of 1853, '^was the 
first State to abolish the old district system. But not the last. 
Ohio has followed in her footsteps. Massachusetts is preparing ta 
follow, and in a few years the township system will be tiie rule, and 
the district system only the exception, in more than half the States 
of the Union. It is conceded on all hands, that this system will, in 
the end, when fully developed, work out the most favourable re- 
sults. It is the only system by which we can make any tolerable 
approach to equality in educational advantages for all parts of the 
State. " — Wi^oiLsiii Jou rncd of Education . ' 
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1. CLAIMS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Experience has demonstrated the truth of the assertion, that 
'' liberal appropriations, and legislntive enactments, cannot, of 
themselves, impact to any system that vitality essentiflJ to success." 
An enlightened public opinion is abaolutely prerequisite to ultimate 
and permanent success. Law is but a dead letter, a lifeless skele- 
ton. Well directed popular will is not a creature of impulse. It is 
controlled hj motives that are first approved, then felt. The heart 
must be trained to feel, after the intellect has been trained to per- 
ceive the claims of any cause upon us for sympathy and support. 
EspeciaUy is this true of the great cause of popular education, 
which touches us at more points, and affects more interests than any 
other. The social, the political, the physical, the intellectual, the 
mond interests ef our children, are intimately connected with it. 
It appeals to us ae FM&rents, as citizens, ^ patriots, and as phjkn- 
throptsts. A few of its claims upon us I wul briefly adduce : 

1. It iiTa supply exactly adapted to the want 

'Die mand of the child ever seeks for something wherewith to satisfy 
its longings. The public school comes to the restiess and absorbent 
mind with the invitation, ^' take freely of the good things I brihg 
you, and bo filled with the blessings I have in store for you." 

2. It is the only supply that will meet the necessities of the larger 
part of our people. 

Famil'ifinstrtuiHon will not meet the demand. Some parents are 
morally unfit to become the teachers of their children ; some have 
not sufficient training themselves ; many have not the time that cah 
be spared from other and presring duties pertaining to the physical 
comforts of their families. Take from the whole number of parents, 
those who cbsp. not, and those who will not, properly instruct their 
children, and comparatively few remain. 

PrivaU ewterprite will not meet the demand. According to the 
last census,- but one out of tiiirteen of the pupils of the United 
States is enroled aa attending priv&te schools of all kinds and 
grades. This estimate embraoes aU tiie States of the Union, some 
of which have no public school system. 

Tlie census reveals, also, one other fact bearing directly upon this 
point The number of parsons, natives of any Ststo, who can 
neither read or write, is in reverse ratio to the interest manifested 
in public soho<d enterprises. I use not this argument to discourage 
private enterprise, but rather to show that this alone is an unsafe 
reliance. C<^eges. academies, and seminaries, are of necesnty con- 
fined to narrow i^eree of direct labor, though their indirect in- 
fluences «re unlimited. Thejr are the most efficient where the field 
Ib pre»ac«d by public enterprise. 

8. it is a hoTM scJiool, 
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Muoh of the fature sooeees of the child depends upon his early 
habits. The most impressible years of our lives are those of early 
childhood. These, too, are fraught vith most danger, because 
while most impressible, the mind and heart are least able of them- 
selves to resist evil influences. The watchful ^e, aad yearning 
heart of the mothei% the care and counsel of the &ther, are needfid 
helps to a successful resistence of such temptations as are always ad- 
dressed to the young. How true is this when the witching hours 
of night throw a mantle over the deeds to which the unsospecting 
are so often invited. How much does the true parent prize tiie 
opportunity of keeping his loved ones by his side during the evening, 
and of enliveniug the circle gathered about the firende, with in- 
nocent amusement, and social chat. How fir above all price must 
be that institution which will enable him to educate his children 
within reach of home influences. Such an institution is the public 
school The physical well-being of the child, as well as his moral 
weUare pleads for these home schools. 

Society is made up of individual homeiL hence : 

i. Society is improved by the public school Statistics show that 
veiy few of the pupils who are in constant attendance upon our free 
sdiools, ever become criminals. Close the doors of all the public 
schools of this State to-day. and let private enterprise spring to its 
fullest possible stature, ana a large majority of the children would 
be at once thrown into tH^ street, to be trained there for the prison, 
or the poorhouse, or at least to be contaminated by influences clus- 
tering about the street schools. 

5. By educating the labor of the country, it developee Inventive 
Genius, and thus increases wealth. 

Labor and thought united, have cultivated broader fields, have 
whitened more seas, have turned more spindles, have dug deeper 
mines, than man's unassisted hands coula have done. By aid of 
machinery the wealth of the countiy is increased. . The productive 
industry of the United States has increased twice as rapidly as the 
population has increased. The Public School has had much to do 
with this, as is shown by the fact, that the States where the Free 
School interest has been most largely fostered, have been most pro- 
ductive in useful machines. The lollowing statements, from ike 
8ciewt{fie JfMrican, will show the wonderful stimulus given to pro- 
ductive industry by inventions : 

<*Conoir. — One man can spin more cotton yam now than four 
hundred men could have done in the same time in 1760, when Ark- 
wright, the best cotton spinner, took out his first patent. 

'' Floub. — One man can make as muoh flour in a day now, as a 
hundred and fifty could a century ago. 

''Laoi. — One woman can now make as much lace in a day as a 
hundred women could a hundred years ago. 

<< SuoAK. — It now requires only as many days to refine sugar as 
it did months thirty years ago. 

"LooKiKG Qlassbs. — It once required six months to put quick- 
silver on a glass ; now it needs only forty minutes. 

<< Engines. »The Engine of a first rate iron clad frigate will 
perform as much work in a day, as forty-two thousand horses. 

Kot only have the productions of the coun^ laigely increased, 
but the reflex influence of increased facility in manufacturing has 
afibrded to laboring men leisure for improvement. That 'this 
leisure is sometimes abused in indolence, dissipation, or luxury, is 
no argument against the advantages it afibrds. By many it is un- 
proved in reading and study^ to that cultivation of the mind and 
heart which will make the better citizen. 

6. No system of schools has greater pec%miary advantages than 
the system of free schools. 

I use this last, though to every intelligent mind, it is the least 
important of id] the claims of the public s^ool What has been 
already said will prepare us to expect great pecuniary advantages 
accompanying more productive labor. Educated labor is by far the 
most profitable. Many large manufacturing establishment have, 
after diligent examination, found a difference of fifty per cent, in 
its favor. 

The same intelligence that gives to the laborer more complete 
mastery over his own and other powers, and enables him to use to 
better advantage the material placed in his hands, also saves him 
from many expensive habits, and from practicea that lead to crime ; 
so the money is saved, as well as earned. 

Other schools than the public school secure the same results so 
far as they go, but they do not reach so many of the laboring dass. 
Oould their benefits be as general, they must be more expensive. 
Herein consists the direct pecuniary benefit of our free school 
system. 

The actual expenses of the schools of Wisconsin for the past year 
have not exceeded three dollars per scholar. As the State mcreases 
in wealth and population, the r^tive expenses of her schools will 
be diminished. Ohio schools cost but $2.07 per scholar ; Kew York 
schools |3 per scholar ; Penn^ylvanii^ schools cost |9.15 per 9cl)olAr. 



Before Wisconsin reaches the age of either of the States named, her 
schools will cost less than theirs. 

nkThe cause thus uiged pleads with parents, that they furnish their 
children with the means of education as cheaply as possible, con- 
sistent with their highest interests, and at home, where they may 
care for their physical and moral training ; with citizena — ^that they 
recognise the debt they owe to society, and provide liberally £ot 
that culture which shall make their property safer and more pro- 
ductive ; with patriots — ^that they prepare well those to whose kunda 
the institutions of our beloved country are soon to be committed ; 
and with you as lezidators — ^that you recognize the sacrednasa of 
this trust committed to your care by parents, citizens and patriots 
— ^that you shield it from all harm, and foster its interests in what- 
ever way your wisdom and intelligence may direct. — Bepori of iht 
Hon, J, L, Pickard, Supt Public Instructiony Wifconain, 



2. THE TWO PROMINENT DEFECTS IN SCHOOI^. 
Allow me here to call your attention to two prominent defects 
which serioudy affect the health and improvement of your children. 
The first is a want of suitaUe 

VENTILATION 

in your school-houses. The subject is so important that it must 
not be passed over without comment. No fact is more evident 
even to common observation, than that pure air is indispensable to 
health ; yet there are but few school-houses in the State of Ver- 
mont, and not more than one or two in Brattleboro', in which pure 
air can be breathed for three hours during a winter's day. 

We may give our diildren the hard fare at home which was the 
common rations of other days ; we may provide for them the hard 
benches and uncomfortable arrangements of old-fiashioned school- 
houses, if we win but give them the fresh air there provided^ by 
loose windows and spacious open fire-places. But we cannot with- 
out gt^ shut them up for six nours each day in a small, tight room, 
warmed by a box-stove. Such an atmosphere poisons the blood, 
drains the vitality, and lays the foundation of a huudred forms or 
sickness and suffering. Without pure air, the circulation of the 
blood, instead of a current of life, becomes a current of death, 
diffusing itself through a million of channels into every part of 

the system. , . . . i,. x 

Would parents buy a solution of arsemc or corrosive sublimate 
at the druggists, and inject it into the veins of their children ? 
This would prove no more fatal than to inhale the poison of the bad 
air which they are compelled to breathe in most of our sclrool- 
houses day after day and week after week. The only difference is, 
the one is a rapid and the other a slow process of poisoning. 

When the school-room is first opened, the air may be compara 
tively pure, but in a rfiort time the fifty pairs of lungs have con- 
sumed nearly ail the oxygen, and the vicious compound that re- 
mains stupifies the intellect, and by slow degrees saps the very life 

This is not all theory, but the simple truth, and it is of fearful 
import to our children. Partial ventilation is secured in a few of 
our school-houses, but most of them are entirely destitute of any 
means for the drculation of fresh air, and hence cannot be safely 

occupied. , . ^. ^ - 

The second evil alluded to above, is the too frequent 

CHANGING or TBACHBES. 

If you have a poor teacher, change as soon as possible ; for a poor 
school is much worse than no school at all. But if you have been 
so fortunate as to secure a good teacher, retain that teacher at any 
reasonable expense. The habit of exchanging teachers twice or 
three times a year is ruinous to the welfare of our schools, and for 
obvious reasons. , . , , ,x 

The permanent, successful teacher, re-opens his sdiool after a 
short vacation. He is cordially greeted aa a friend and benefactor 
by loving and confiding pupils. He knows eveiy class and every 
scfai^r. On the first day his school is in working order. AH enter 
upcm their duties with interest and zeal, and the experience of pre- 
vu>us terms in the same position, enables the teacher to adapt his 
instruction to the character and standing of his pujHls, and the 
happiest results follow. But let that same teacher enter the school 
for one term only ; what can he know of the character and peculi- 
arities of his pupils ? What motive can he have to adopt and cany 
out a systematic course of instruction^ when he knows that his , 
successor will introduce a new and entirely different course ? What 
is there to awaken interest in his pupils or enthusiasm in his Work, 
when he understands that as soon as he is fairly initiated, a stranger 
is to take his place, perhaps to undo all that he has done for the 
permanent improvement of his school i 

And can the scholars settie down to patient and earnest applica- 
tion, when all their time, term after term, is spent in experimenting 
with ^new teadiers and new means and methods of instruction i 
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Apply this principle to buidneds maften. What would be thought 
of a semi-annual change of derks and book-keepera in our mercan- 
tile establishments, or of agents and oTerseers in our factories, or 
of financiers in our banks, or masters for our merchantmen, or 
commandeis for our iron-clads, or of engineers for our railroad 
trains t Shrewd business men make no such blunders. Still the 
changes here indicated would be less disastrous than in the manage- 
ment of our schools. We need first, efficiency, and then perma- 
nency in the teachers of our children. But I will not argue the 
question further. — ^0. (Supt Beport) in the Vermont Sch, Jour, 
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1. ON THE EVIL OF THE FREQUEKT CHANGES OF 
TEACHERS, AND THE REMEDY. 

(To the Editor of ^ Journal of Edtwation.) 

That it would be greatly to the benefit of common schools were 
there fewer changes in the teachers employed, none will, I think, 
venture to dispute. All must admit that a half yearly, or yearly 
change, must be not only injurious to the pupils, but a pecuniary 
loss to the parents. Is there a teacher who can, during the first 
two months of his engagement, do more than prepare his scholars to 
receive instruction by Ins method, and to obtain such a knowledge 
of them as will en^le him to educate them aright — to confirm the 
good and eradicate the evil. Hgre then is an unnecessaiy loss of 
time to the piijpil, and an expense to the parents, for which nothing 
is received. I must of course be understood to refer to schools in 
which a good method of imparting instruction to, and a right prin- 
ciple of educating, the youthful mind had previously existed. Where 
this has not been the case, of course the new teacher has the oppor- 
tunity of doing more real good during the early part of his engage- 
ment than at any after period, by counteracting the evil alres^Ly 
done, and in a garden run to waste, rooting out the foul weeds, and 
encouraging the growth of the flowers. 

But, I may be asked how can these frequent changes be avoided ? 
If teachers do not suit, must they not be discharged, and others 
procured ? Undoubtedly ; but in how few instances comparatively 
is this the real cause of the change. More usually it proceeds from 
a desire of the teacher to better his position, even though by relin- 
quishing his present employment he may chance to ''go further 
and fare worse ; " frequently, too, it arises from the incapaci^ of 
trustees to jadge of the merit of those whom they emplov. Upon 
the latter cause I have, at presenl^ no intention to dwell, beyond 
remarking, that it will be found difficult to remove^ until education 
is more generally difiused, and its benefits in every walk of life more 
aniversaJly acknowledged, with the former I have chiefly to do in 
these remarks. 

One means of removing this, one of the most frequent causes of 
change, will be found in the employment of a class of men, to whom 
removed from place to place is irksome and disagreeable. When, 
however, is such a class to be found T I answer, amongst married 
teachers. 

I know not whether the experienoe of others bears me out, but 
my own enables me to assert, that the most successful instructors 
and educators are to be found amongst those who are the heads of 
families. Far be it from me to insinuate that there are not many, 
very many, worthy young teachers, whose whole energies are devo- 
ted to their professional duties. Whether it be, or be not, granted, 
that married men are better than others as teachen^ afiects not the 
main part of my argument. That a single man wOl look with as 
much dread to a change of situation as one with a wife and family 
is hardly to be expected. The former, indeed, frequentlv delights 
in thus forming new acquaintances, whilst the latter dreads a remo- 
val as a cause of much inconvenience and annoyance, and frequently 
of considerable pecuniary loss. Let this point be granted, and it 
behoves all to encourage the influx of such men into the ranks of the 
doling. The question now naturally arises, how are such men to be 
allur^ to determine to devote themselves to this important duty, 
rankiug next only to the duties of thd minister of the GospeL . 

With what object in view doT, if not a majority^ a very large min- 
ority of our teachers enter the profession ? It is undoubtedly to 
procure the means of enabling them to enter some more lucrative 
calling. How few, how very few, determine to devote their whole 
lives to the charge of the youth of the kmd I How many will resist 
iJie temptation ofiered by some employment which will ^ve them 
more means at their disposal to procure the luxuries of hfe T In- 
deed, not many. The cause which produces all this is the cause 
which excludes those whose particular interest it would be to avoid 
ehanges ; it is the low rate of wages paid. ThiB we catmot hope to 
be remedied at once ; mnch has already been done during the past 
ten years, much more will yet be done. But there is one point for 
whidl I would aak the earnest ocmsideration of all parents and tnu- 



tees. In how many of our school sections are there teachers' resi- 
dences ? What effect would be produced were there in every section 
erected a comfortable house, with a small garden attached ? Would 
not those who, I have shown, would endeavour to avoid all change, 
cleave to the profession, especially if this were made an item, not to 
be valued and deducted from their salaries. 

A word to married men, and I have done ; they have advanti^^es 
over others, as teachers, of which they should earnestly avail them- 
selves. As heads of families, they have many more opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the youthful mind, and adapting them- 
selves to its wants and capacity. Their influence for good or evil 
is greater, inasmuch as their example is likely to be followed by 
many of their pupils. Their homes should be models of neatness 
and order, for who can tell what effect may thereby be produced 
upon many of their careless neighbours ; particularly is this the 
case in rural sections. Let them, however, not expect to beat once 
appreciated at their full value. B^, even at some sacrifice, steadily 
adhering to their profession, remaimng if possible in the one section 
they will ere long become respected and valued even for what they 
are worth. BsmBBicfT, Couinr op BBirdiB. 

2. RIGHT MOTIVES IN TEACHING. 

The mind of man is capable of forming a vast variety of proiects, 
of thoughts innumerable, of designs and opinions without eno, but 
they are invariably tingea with tluit motive which gave rise to them, 
every thought, every opinion is marked by the i>ecul|ari^ of eadi 
individual mind, some may be traced to thdr true source, othem 
are so garbled as to hide tiie true motive power, but an infiuance 
still lurks there, and aids more or less in the fulfilment of any 
design. 

Tht peculiar opinions of two different persons cause them to pro- 
nounce different judgments upon the same subject^ the same boo^ 
is read by each, and each takes a different view of it ; the opinions 
of men are but a reflex of the mind, and they are consequently as 
diverse as the various droumstances that have aided in the forma- 
tion of the mind. The actions of men are no less influenced by 
their thoughts and opinions, than are those opinions by the circum'* 
stances that tended to the formation of them, from the motive that 
actuates any one in the prosecution of any enterprise, may we form 
a just conclusion of the result, or of the manner in which that 
enterprise will be carried out, and conversely from the manner in 
which any work is executed may we frequently jud^^e of the motive 
that prompted topt, for the effectual working out of any design de> 
pends to a great extent ui>on the motive &om which that design 
was engaged in ; if it be a just and good one then will the work be 
carried on vigorously and enthusiastically, and success will'com- 
monlv be the result, but if that motive be an improper one then 
will the work too often be slovenly, tedious and um>lea8urable, fre- 
quently terminating in defeat and disgrace ; and perhaps in no 
work in which man can engage will the motive power that prompted 
to that work be more observable, will mere efiectually tinge it tiian 
in the teaching of the young. Some works are caleulatwi to give 
pleasure, even to those who take no interest in them, while engaged 
therein, others may be hkhly remunerative, which in itself will 
tempt many to prosecute them with vigor, even though the motive 
for engaging in them be the very unworthy one of remuneration 
only ; yet wiU the work be looked upon more as a disagreeable tadc, 
ready to be given up at any moment, than if it had been engaged 
in from a good motive^ in which case the circumstances connected 
witii the work, that in themselves render that work pleasing, will 
but add a fresh zest, wiU but give a greater vigor to the full and, 
right prosecution of it ; but such, every one knows, is not the case 
with tne work of the teacher, few things present more difficulties, 
few are attended with greater annoyances, more trying to the 
temp%r than the education of the young, while few occupations are 
more poorly remunerated, hence there is nothing in the mere 
routine of the work calculated to render it pleasant, therefore many, 
very many, are ready to say that the annoyances are so great the 
trials so varied and peculiar that they could never teach a school, 
neither could they unless they felt most thoroug^y interested in 
their work, tiien there is much connected with it to render it not 
only pleasing and agreeable but one of the noblest work in which 
man can engage. 

Every one who undertakes the education of the young miist be 
imbued wi^ a deep, nncere philanthropy ; no one cam fail of see- 
ing that crime, misery, and wretchedness are rampant throushout 
the whole human fanuly, the educator must be actuated by a desire 
to lessen these evils : nothing wiU perhaps more surely do so than 
wide spread thorougn education, it may be that the sphere in which 
tiie work of the teacher is immediately carried on, is a small one, 
but his influence is not confined to the school room -, as the amau 
aoom rises into the great oak, spreading its branches on all sides, 
Isoattering seed aJl around, so wiU the influence of tho teacher be 
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felt throughout the neighbourhood in which he residea, every seed 
planted by him wiH grow and ripen, and will itaelf give aeed to dia- 
•eminate and to perpetuate the good work. 

The creator formed man with a mind capable of vast improve- 
ment ; that mind was formed to reflect the glory and honour of Him 
who made it ; the teacher's motive should be to draw out and to 
train each mind with which he comes in contact that it shall reflect 
that gloiy in the highest possible degree ; he must be actuated by a 
pure desire to elevate the character, to extend the influence, to 
raise the standard of morality of his fellow mortals^ assured that in 
so doin^ he is increasing their happiness as individuals and their 
prosperity as a nation ; he must throw aside all thoughts of aggran> 
dizement of worldly honour and peconiary reward, content to work 
unknown and unrewarded, trusting and looking to himself for all 
earthly reward, which will be the proud consciousness of havinff 
performed an arduous and laborious duty to the full extent of that 
aUIity with which he is endowed ; if he can enter upon his work in 
such a spirit and from such a motive, success is all but certain, for 
every earnest sincere effort which is put forth in any cause is a cer- 
tain step towards success. L. E., Esquesing. 
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1. THE POWER OF PICTURING. 

BT THB RSy« JOHN CUBWEBT. 

The power of picturing, asFenelon would call it; is even more 
valuable to the teacher than to the preacher. We all like pictiures. 
See how eagerly bcm and girls and sober grandpapas peer into the 
paeas of Pwich and the lUAUitraM London New$. But if we could 
muce the pictured things move and speak, and think and feel 
before our eyes, how much more impressive the picture would be ! 
Well, the Sunday school teacher can draw this more impressive 
jyicture. He has only to make the imagination of childhood, with 
its wondering eyes, the canvas on which he paints, and to use for 
brush and colour his own intense sympathy with every detail and 
witii the whole spirit of the event which he describes. He must 
throw himadf into it. He must /or^e< himself in the picture he is 
drawing. He must vividly see eveivthing he speaks of. There is 
no drawing a picture worth a child's lookii^ at in an off-hand^ gen- 
tiemanly sort of way, as if you were ashamed of what you are doing. 

There are three ways of telling a thing, — declarativdy, pictori- 
dOy^ and dtctmaHcaOy, If you want jour pupils simply to know a 
dry fact, without caring much to fix it on the memorv, or to make 
it touch the heart; tell it declaratively. If you wish to do more, 
then hang up a picture of it in the child's mind, — give it pictorially. 
If, for some special reason, you wish to produce an indelible im- 
pression on mmd and heart, dien, as far as may be, act the tldng, — 
give it dramatically. Jacob Abbott, in those two wonderful chapters 
on children in his '* Way to do Good," admirably illustrates these 
three plans. He gives the following narrative m the dedaraJtive 
manner :— 

'^ A man had a fine dog, and he was very fond of him. He used 
to take a great deal of care of him, and to give him all he wanted ; 
and, in faet, he did all he could to make him comfortable, so that he 
should enjoy a happj life. Thus he loved his dog very much, and 
took great pleasure m seeing him comfortable and happy." 

Next he puts it pictorially: — 

*< There was once a man who had a large black-and-white dog, 
beautifully spotted. He made a little house for him out in a sunny 
comer of the yard, and used to give him as much meat as he wanted. 
He would go sometimes, and pat his head, while he was lying upon 
his straw in his little house. He loved his dog." 

I learnt a valuable lesson in my Sunday school labours bv hearing 
an infant school teacher at Great Torrington, in Devonshire. • She 
wished to make her children remember the story of the Deluge. For 
thia purpose she began " picturing ", with the tone and mann« of 
deepeit sympathy with the sufferers, but of horror for their sins. 
<' llie people flea to the tops of the highest hills, but still the waters 
gained upon them. They saw their brothers and sistersL who had 
tisken refuge on some rock not so high, swept away by the waters. 
They heard the shriek of despair m>m those whom uiey could not 
help. They fled to a lofty tree, but still the idielming waves rose 
hiffher. At first they washed over their feet--4hen came up to their 
ankles — and then to their knees — still rising higher and higher. 
Now the water has reached their breast ; now — n©io — ^they gasp for 
breath"— the children utterred an involuntary shudder, as if them- 
selves struggling with the water— (" M! aha! ")— " they, too, were 
swept away! " continued the teacher. ♦ * ♦ "Dear chudren, 
we, like them, are sinners ; we, like them, must be swept awayju 
we do not seek the love of Jesus. Jesus can f(Mrgiye I Jesus can 
save ! Jesus is our Ark !*' Not the youngest child in all that school 
will ever foi^et the story of the Deluge, and its lesson. 



A young xniniater onee proposed to his friends that they should 
establish a Sunday school for infants, in which a collective lesson 
should be given by the Superintendent, winch ^ould aftarwarda be 
given over again by the young teachers to their sepaiiate rlsases, 
while some text was taught which bore upon the lesson given. A 
public sppeal was made for some one to superintend and teach thia 
school. After waiting some days without a volunteer, to the minis- 
ter's great dismay a gentleman offered himself for the work, whose 
class of young people had recently dwindled away under his fa^nds. 
The mimster felt conetrained to set befoca him the great difficulties 
he would find in such an undertaking — ^the difficulties, for iostanoe, 
of gttH/ng the attention of a room-ftdl of little children, the increas- 
ing difficulties of kuping tfa&t attention when <mee it was won, and 
the higher difficulty still of so engaging that attention, as to stamp 
upon it some earnest mo^ lesson. He said, '' I know, sir, I am 
not fit for it, and I wonld not offer myself if there were any one else 
to do the work. But if you think I can, by any labour, fnaJbe mytdf 
fit for it, then the work shaU not be left undona." This was brave. 
It save the minister a ray of hope. He thought of the old motto 
^* What man has done, man can do." He said,. ^' can you give two 
hours a day, for three weeks, for preparation f ' The gentleman 
had a very extensive and engrossing busuieas. He could not fl»t 
two hours a day without rising at four o'clock in the morning. Be 
promised to do so, and he perfectly fulfilled his promise. The 
minister asked him to take Mrs. Hooker's '' Sketches from the 
Bible" (an exquisite model of speaking to young children) ; to 
read aloud the first sentence, to do so twice or three times, and to 
do it thoughtfully ; then to close hik book, and write the sentence 
from memory, not allowing himself on any account to open his 
book again until, he had written down his best remembrance (how- 
ever imperfect) of the sentence in hand. When the sentence was 
written he was at liberty to open his book and correct it. After 
this he was to take the next sentence in the same way ; and as soon 
as his memory could bear it, he was to take two sentences at a time. 
The minister's persevering and devoted friend did this, and his mind 
and memory became thoroughly imbued with Mrs. Hooker's sf^le 
of language, and with her mode of .puttiDg things before the mind 
of chUdhooa. After a week's work the gentleman said, ^' No doubt, 
sb, this is doin^ me good ; but what am I to do for Sunday^s 
lesson r The ministers advice was— " Don't think of being origi- 
nal I you must first imitate welL Stand up and say to the children 
just what Mrs. Hooker says in the first few pages. But expect to 
breakdown three times, for the intent eyes of little chidrenare 
ver^ confusing, till you feel free, and can join your heart with 
theirs. Some people, too, are put out in uieir first attempts to 
speak, by the sound of their own voice. I should advise you to 
practise giving the lesson cdmid^ in your own Uttle room, while you 
try to imagine the sparkling eyes of the children before you." 
Next Sunday our friend came to his minister, and said, ''I did 
what you told me, sir : did it alL But I didn't break down !" 
<< Ah ! but you will very likely break down next time, and you must 
not be discouraged if you do:" However, our friend fi^fiUed all 
the young minister's pro{>hecies, except this of '' breaking down !" 
In a little time he took his models from the ^^ Peep of Day," and 
"line upon Line," and Stew's <* Bible Trauun^^" and Jacob 
Abbotf s works ; and before long he brought to the minister his first 
sketch of an original lesson, very soon the infants' classes became 
a delight in the neighbourhood, and the youug assistant teachers 
were passing through a course of training for higher usefulness. 
For twenty-two years this gentleman has continued these fruitful 
labors ; and the minister stfll lives to thank God that he was per- 
mitted to give the simple counsels which laid the foundation on 
which these labours have stood. 

When, like this gentleman, you have won this power of picturing, 
let me warn you never to use it for mere amusement, i^ever in 
Sunday sehool draw » picture only for a picture's sake. Alwayv 
have some truth on whidi to throw light, some moral lesson to im- 
press. But covet earnestly this good gift If jrou wish to win the 
attention of children «t any moment of flagging interest^ then leam 
the act of nicturing. If you wish to filitheir thoughts with the 
loveliest and holiest things^ then make their imagination a picture 
galleiy for the life of Christ.— J7n^. 8^ 8. Teacher^ Mag. 



2. REAL PBOGBBSB IS ALWAYS SLOW. 

The enthusiastic teacher Is often disoouraged because he sees nm 
striking results of his labour. After toiling earnestly tiirough the 
week, he finds that only now and then a scholar can answer half 
the questions on review, and he feels ready to say, with the *' des- 
perate woman " who siogs the '* Song— not of the Shirt," 

" After all mj toil and woe, 
What are the wages T just qaosUon them nights 
And see bow little they know." 
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But since the time the toiioiae rtedMt i&e gbal bef^ib t&e hao^ 
real pvogress has been slow. By a law of nature, that which UuU 
matures slowly: Mushrooms spring up in a night, but they die as 
soon. The annual plant buds, blooms, and princes fruit the first 
summer, but the. eady frost kills it. 

Though '* tail oaks from little acorns grow," they require a cen- 
tury to reach perfection. The dew, the rain, the smurihine^ aatd att 
the agencies of growth) ooii produce but oae layer of the wood in a 
season ; but that layer ia composed of materials so firm uid so com- 
pactly arranged, that they long- resist the power of decay. 

Mental development is the growth of time, and mentsd power the 
V9«xlt of loQg training and action. A teacher once told a primer 
there was '' no royal road to geometry ;" iuid there is, as yet; no 
railway up the Hill of Science. There ^re impretements in the 
metboas of teacliing, and the teacher should a^afl hiifaself of etery 
aid ; but "learning made easy-' will make no intellectual giants. 
He who learns algebra with a " Ksy," and " Greek in six lessons 
without a master,'' will be an ephemeral scholar. Mental str^gth 
comes from gm^pling with difficulties, from the trial of severe 
study, and the triumph of long application. Some of the greatest 
men the world haa known, showed no peculiar talent when boys. 
Walter Scott wui said by his teacher to have the '' thickest skull in 
school." It b said that Barrow, the greatest scholAr of his a^ 
was pronounced a blockhead by successive teachers ; and his illus- 
triooB pupil, Kewtont, had been declared fit for nothing but to drive 
a team. Thackeray, a bright literary star that has just passed fr«m 
our field of vision, was in school "distinguished for nothing in par- 
ticular." It is related of Story, the eminent jurist, that when he 
undertook to read Coke on Littleton, send "strove in vain to pore 
his weary way through its rugged pc^, he was filled with despair. 
Thenars poured from his eyes upon the open book. Those tears 
were liis precious baptism into the learning of the law. From that 
thne fox^th he persevered with confirmed ardour, and confidence." 
Daniel Webster could not declaim in school He says, " I believe 
I made tolerable progress in most branches, but there was one 
tiring I could not do. I could not speak before the school Many 
a piece did I commit to memory, and recite and rehearse in my 
own room over and over again ; yet when the day came, when the 
school collected to hear declamationflL when my name was cabled, 
and I saw all eyes turned to my seat, I could not raise myself from 
it. Sometimes the instrnctora frowned, sometimes th^ smiled, 
The kind and excellent Buckminster always pressed and entreated 
most winningly that I would venture, but I could never command 
itufflcfent reflohition." Webster became the unrivalled oirator only 
by determined will and frequent trial 

From such instances the faithful teacher may leam never to be 
disheartened. Labouring earnestly, he must wait patiently for re- 
sults. Schiller says, "Give the worid under your influence a 
direcHofi towards the good, and the tranquil rhythm of time will 
bring its deTOlopment— M. M. F. in Iowa School Journal. 



tl^ tiMe^ initobM by thoie wU6 needed money, and were too lazy 
or #00 proud to work. 

I^ut^ils as ^c(n aM teachers need vacations ; not little children, but 
pupils who have Itotned what it is to study, who devote several 
hours out of school 6ach day to theilr books. They need a spell of 
foi:getfi4ne8S, a time for romping and ramblini^ and visiting* Then 
they return to their books wftn ^ater zest, wil^ fresh el^city of 
spirits, and more rtrengfh to btet thdih through their duties. 

Yacatioii time, ik at hand, in a few weeks how many school rooms 
will be filled with globmy silence and how many hearts will be leap- 
ing with the joy of freedom. 

A schoQ^zooBBE ifi vacation time is as sombre a thing a^ Qne can 
imagiiie. It is shadowy and diqgy and full of- lonesome silence. Its 
reticence seems 'stubborn and almost ominous^ 

It would seem to hint at many sedrets yMdk had weigiiM itdown 
but which it wiU never utter, sometimes if you visit it i^itb merry 
friends, it seems to have drawn down the ocmets of iifn mfOttth in 
sullen gloom, and hollowed its cheeks and closed its eyes to a long 
mournful meditation. Your ffKf friends Ittil^h^ and yon oobld al- 
most laugh too at its solemn air, but when they leave you alone and 
you remember how it has held so many sunny faces, an& listened to 
SD many kind wbrds add gtfand thoughts, and Udeh the' altar of so 
many sacrifices, and the sanctuary for such aspirations and worships 
— when you remember how tenderly it has answered the laugh of 
ftesh and happy voices, and is now silent and sad, waiting for the 
dear ones .to return, you can laugh no more, but look tenderly tipon 
it as a shrink— a sanctuary. 

Pupils and teachers are away, scattered, gone to-their homes or on 
visits to friends. 

Vacation is the grand visiting time of the femr, H6nlte rec^ve 
the dear ones who have been a^nt« term or a year, arid many Who 
have been at home iu'acbocQ'flit amray aoMmg Irieindt, and' there is a 
jubilee of visiting and recreating. 

Wd date events from vacftiiotis. They are ^he mile stohes on Our 
journey. 

These vacation times in life are the oases tc^ \yhich memory forejrer 
reverts. But in our happiness we should not forget those to whom 
life grants no vacation, who must toil inc^sltantly I6st wolfish eyes 
-gleam in at the -door. But for 4iuch, mSftir 418 all^ ^ lon^ -sumiiar 
vacation will come when Ve shall have l^eft the hard toil of hands 
and the fear of the gldamiug' eye's, the blackboards and grammars, 
the "i^orry and the work o£ tnfe school aud the world forever. — 
H. M, F. J. in N. r. Teacher. 



3. VACATION. 

Ho I for vacation, for the glad time of re-unions and rest, of' 
laughing and laziness, of lying on the grass in tiie oodl shade, with 
nothing to do but dream, and read, and listen to the pleasant voices 
which hadre been silent to tts so long. 

God bless the man who invented vacations. 

Etery body needs a vacatlan now and then. 

Professional men, meehauiM, merchants, house keepers, sewing- 
women, students, and workers of all kinds. The wear and tear of 
business, yeair after year, are too severe for most organisations ; and 
unbroken routine where t^e labor is not severe, coils like an ana- 
conda around the spiiits^and tii0 life. 

Custom has shewn one favor tb teachers which it has denied to 
most men of business — ^it has granted them vacations. 

This seems an absolute necemty. A teacher, working earnestly 
even -ihi hours a day, and keeping up his labor year after year, would 
find himself exhausted even to perfect prostration much sooner than 
men of any other biuineds. Teaching is more than unrelaxed t^ — 
it is more than the unbroken routine of the book-keeper or the com- 
positor—it is giving away Hfe and vitality, and there must^ times 
for recupevatixm. . 

Few people understand this who haye not taught,, or hiad ' friends 
teaching whom they have seen grow pale and careworh and sick even 
beyond recovery. 

A gentleman of considerable intelligence bnoe askbdme wli^t had 
such lonj; vaoationa— wasn't it better to keep the diildMn in school 
constantry^l (probably his- children were a care and a trouble at home 
duxtag'VS(6ati6h)« I told hi^' even if it were better for the children 
I didf not wish to murder' myself. He en»ressed considerable aston- 
ishment when I informed him that teaching was hard work. He 
had always supposed it was a genteel, easy, pleasant way of passing 
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1. fiDUCATfON^ I'B ENGLAND, 1863-4. . ^ . 
The Parliamentary '* Blue-book " on the state of education in 
England, just published, contains some interesting statements. It 
appears from the general report that the inspectors, in the year 
18634, visited 11,'290 daily schools, or departments of such schools 
under separate teachers. They found present in them 1,092,741 
children, d^i$l certified teachers, and 13>-849 i^prentices. - Qf the 
i^ools or departments, 2,S49 were for boys only, 2,367 fcff jgiils 
only ; in 4,^1 hoys and g^rls we^ instructed together ; 1^690 were 
confined to infants (children under fieven years ef ag^) ; axwl 284^ 
night scholars. Of the children 600,076 were m^les and 4^2, 6f6 
were females. The femi^ scholars were 45.08 per cent. . of tS^ 
whole number. Which is tne hiA'hest per centage yet reached, 'ti^ 
difference of the per centage of female scholara is eftplalued I ' 
deknands of a poor man's home upon the services of his daug 
particularly as the nurses of younger children, from a very < 

*l!he tagj^tQfi also visited 40 separate training coUeges^ oecupied 
by 3,109 students,, in preparaticm £or the office of 8chooIma<|ter or 
sdioolmiatreas. IhBeceml^r last these students jand 2. li^ other 
camdldAt^ were estamined for the end of the first or tiu9 second 
vear of their trainin|^ or for admission, or for certificates as acting 
teachers. The inspectors also visited 179 schools* for pauper chil- 
dren, containing 1^455 kimates, and ^6 industrial schools, contain- 
ing 2^159 intouates. 

During the year 189^, as compared wilih 1S62, the number of 
Mhodls or of departilkienl^ of schools under separate teachers which. 
W^ actiifllly inn^^ was increased h^ 312, and the number of 
d^d^ 1^35,315. The number of certified teachers was increased 
by 603. The number of new schools built was 125, comprising, 
besides class rooms, 191 principal school rooms, and 82 dweUiogs 
for tesKsheni ; 60 other schools were enlarged, improved, or furnished 
afroah ; accommodation was created for 27,098 children, exclusive 
of the schools improved or newly furnished, but not enlarged. 
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2. THE ENGLIBfi EDUOATION ESTIMATES FOB iae4-d. 
B8TIKAT1. 
Annual Qvants remaining to be paid aoooxding to the Code of 1860 :— 

Scotland, Elemental SohooLs for one thud of year 

Pennona 



Annual Grants to Elementary SchooU under Articles 3&-9S of the Rerised Code (1864) :— 

England and Wales, 970,569 day scholars, at 9s. 3d. 

Scotland, two-thirds of 177,904 day scholan^ at 98. 3d. 

Great Britain, 40^000 ni^t scholars, at 78. 6d. 

Stamps on Pnpil Teachers' Agreements 




403,688 

64^864 

16,000 

400 



Grants towards the'bcdldxng, enlanring, and famishing of School Premises in Great Britain, tinier 
Articles 22--97 of the Revised Code (1864), repeated from the Oodei of 1800 . . . > 
Grants to thirty-nine Training Colleges, under Artieles 94-102 of the Berised Code (1864) 
Adnunistration :— Ae detail below. 

For Inspection 

For Qflloe in London 



^72,887 ... 239,14^ 



46,000 
91,600 



66^480 
21,437 



Poondage on Post Office Orders 



70^000 
108^005 



72,090 
3»000 



Less, Estimated Saving under the Minutes of 19th Kay, 1863, and 11th March, 1864 



DbTAXL or ESTABLISHICBMT. 



77,867 
2,600 

716,404 
10,000 



£706,404 ... 80^002 



Nusbtn* 
1868-4. 1864-5. 

Establishment (Office m London) : — 
1 1 Vice-President 

1 1 Secretary 

2 2 Assistant Secretaries 

10 10 Examiners 

2 2 Clerks (Tacandes not to be filled up 

48 64 Assistant Clerks 

1 1 Private Secretary to Vice-President 

1 1 Advising Counsel - - - -. 

1 1 Architect .-.-. 

1 1 Accountant - -- 

Inspection :-* 

60 64 Inq^ectors--Salaiies 

Allowance for personal expenses - - - 
Reimbursement of actual cost of travelling 
'' As s i st anc e in holding examinations under the Revised 

Code 

10 20 Inspectors' Assistants— Salaries 

" V Locomotion 

Contingencies :— 

For extra copying 

Sundry Office Dij^ursements 



£ 



700 
300 
110 
100 



InorMMiif . 

£ 



60 

26 

16 

6<fel0 



Maxioiam* 



1864.S. 



ti 

It 



300 



200 



100 



16 

60 every 
4th year. 



10 



1,000 
660 
300 
3Q0 



460 



£ 

2,000^ 

1,600 

1,962 

4,420 

676 

8,186 

160 

400 

400 

346 



19,987 



£ 
( 2,000 
1,600 
1,920 
4,265 
646 
7,345 
160 
400 
400 
330 



I 600 29,600 

... 16^380 
6,400 



260 



3,060 
l,000j 



66,430- 



25,175 

16,302 
6,608 

6,000 



1,200) ,,5^( 1,000 
300 1 ^'^1 200 



138 168 



Total 

EXPISTDUUBI FBOM EdUOAXXOV GBiJITB. 

(TahU A.)— Classified according to object of Grant. 

1. In aii|gmentation of the saUiries of Certificated Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses - 

2. In stipends of Pupil Teachers, and gratuities to the Schoolmasters and Sbhoohnistresses in- 

structing them ----.....-..-•• 
8. In stiiynds to Assistant Teachers -- 

4. In capitation in England and Wales 

5. In stipends to Assistant Teachers in Night Schools -' - 

6. In special allowances for drawing - - - -"- - 

7. In grants to Industrial Classes in connection with Elementary Day Schools .... 

8. In grants to Industrial Schools 

9. In Pensions -•--- 

10. In building, enlar;^;ing, and fumishiziff School Houses, Elementaiy and Normal ... 

11. In books, maps, diagrams, and sdentifio apparatus* 

12. In grants to forty separate Training Colleges 

18. In annual subsidies to School Societies in support of Training College 

14. B8tablishment-^)ffice in London £18,336 7 1 

Inspection • . - 46,607 11 5 

Contingencies — 
Extra copying and sundry Office disbursements - • £1,413 7 9 ) 
Poundage on Post Office Ordervf. ..... 2,668 56} 4,403 9 9 

Pupil Teachers' Indenture Stamps - - ^ - 821 16 6 ) 
16. In grants under the Revised Code since SOtii ^Tune, 1863 (in Enj^d and Wales) - 

In payments made from the Vote for Public Education iy theTreasnry, in USiS, 1850,|1863^ 
and 1864 --......•••.•••. 



WmYmt 
SInlDeowDL 
£118,662 

222,478 

7,867 

63,861 

1,448 

2,067 

1,816 

1,091 

640 

41,169 

Ul,966 
2,260 



••186S. 

6 



4 


2 


8 


4 


17 


9 


6 


1 


U 


8 


13 


1 


6 


6 








19 


6 


••• 




17 


1 









£77,867 72,080 



FjomisaetD 

SlatDMOober^ia 

.. 920,646 8 6 

..2,666,688 9 

.. 63,206 II 8 

.. 473,747 2 

.. 10,084 2 4 

9,897 4 8 

I 100,926 4 11 

6,780 11 8 

..1,666,679 7 4 

.. 62,620 U 2 

I 888,680 18 7 



^ 68,247 8 3 ..> 745,184 8 8 



83,368 2 10 



... 83,368 2 10 
... 11,604 9 



Total 



721,391 16 8 ...7,432,264 10 6 



* DisooQtiimed sloes 29th July, 1861. 

t The whole of the Onmts under heeds 1, S, 8, 4, 6, 6, 7, 9, 15| and the smaller Graats under heads 8 and 11, are paid by postoffioe crden. 
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(TMe B.)— OUnified aooording to Demnnmation'of Recipients. 

Tor Tev Midsd Compared wtth Y«r «iided 

SlstI>eomlMr,1868. ^ SlsfcDc 



Scotland 



On Sohoolft connected with*— 

Ohnrdi of England 

Britkh and Foreign School Society 

On Wesl^^Bn SchoolB 

On Roman Oatbolio Schoob (England and Wales) 

On Parochial Union Schook 

' On SchoolB connected with — 

ErtabliBhed Chnrch 

FxeeOhnroh --.---- 

Spiwx>pal Chnrch 

t On Roman Catholic Schools 

Other Schods 

Sstabliahment (as in Table A.) 

TnDsferred in 1857, nnder head of ** Scientifio Apparatus," to 
aoooonnt of Department of Science and Art, towards the 
expense of establishing the Educational Diyision of the Mu- 
seum at Kensington 

Payments made fi^ the Vote for Public Education by the Trea- 
sury in 1843, 1850, 1853, and 1864 



£ 8. 


d. 


416,392 6 

70,868 13 

36,122 12 

29,877 9 

811 6 



5 
9 

8 
8 


52,477 6 

39,897 13 

4,476 13 

2,280 6 


5 


4 
2 



Deoembv; IMS. 

InereaM, Deoroase. 



£ 8. d 



4 



991 18 
186* 3 9 



£ 

64,037 

904 

1,992 



d, 

6 

10 

11 



553 6 8 
12 8 
7616 8 



68,247 8 3 ...2,160 3 6 



ViomlSISto 
Slit Bflownber. 189a. 

£ s. (f. 

4,455.725 11 11 

658,137 8 5 

344,235 10 3 

257,987 16 8 

76,488 1 5 

468,661 19 1 

362,675 7 8 

38,840 8 2 

21,023 14 8 

189 14 10 

745,184 8 • 8 



Total 



Dr. 



To Balance on 1st January, 1863 
To Puliamentary Gtant, 186^-64 



£34^,888 
804^002 



1,600 

11,604 ^ 

- £721,391 15 8 ..4,224 9 3 ... 57,575 15 10 ... 7,432.264 10 6 

Cr 

£663,144 7 5 

68,247 8 3 

432,498 7 4 



Balaitcb Shxbt for Year ended Slst December, 1863. 



£1,153)880 3 



By Grants to Schools 

By Bn>en8eB of Administration and Inspection - 
By Balance on dlst December, 1863 - - 



£1,158,890 3,d 



The following results are derived from the examination of 180,005 children under the ReTised Oode. 

Each child to be qualified for examination must have attended 200 times in tiie preceding year. 

The ayexage number of children in attendance at the 1,828 schools in which these 180^005 were examined, was 280,475. 

The proportion of those presented for examination is 64 out of erery 100 of this latter number. 

Presented for examination under standards : — 

Standard I. - - 70,407 ... - being 39.11^ 
XL . . 46,180 .... « ;25.1 

in. . . 35,991 .... "20. 

IV. . • 22,137 .... - « 12.3 

V. - - 4^671 .... « 2.69 

VI. < . 1,619 .... " .9 

180,005 



percent. 

01 the whole 

number presented, 

viz., 180,005. 



Number presented under 


Of whom faUed in Reading 


Of whom failed in Writing 


Of whom failed in Arithmetic 


Standard I. - 70,407 
« IL - 45,180 
« m. . - 35,991 
" IV. . - 22,137 
"V. . - 4,671 
« VI. - . 1,619 


14,225 == 20.2 per cent. 

4,900 « 10.86 '< 

2,302 - 6.4 « 

1,017 - 4.6 « 

250 » 5.35 " 

96 « 5.93 <' 


12,445 » 17.68 per cent. 

3,635 « 8.05 " 

5,526 - 15.35 « 

4,342 «: 19.62 " 

659 « 14.11 " 

208 - 12.85 " 


18,845 = 26.77 per cent. 

11,406 « 25.26 

6,822 = 18.95 '' 

4,047 = 18J28 "* 

793 = 16.98 " 

207 = 16.49 " 



If the children in schools under inspection ate divided into six groups according to age, they stand as follows : — 
Under 6 years .... 23.44 per cent. I Between 10 and 11 years .... 

BetweenOand 8years - - - 23.41 << << llandl2 « . . . . 

" 8andl0 «... 23.26 " | Over 12years . - ^ . . 



10.18 percent. 
7.99 « 
10.82 " 



3. EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 1863. 
The Oommissioners of National Education in Ireland have pre- 
sented their thirtiel^ report, by whieh it i^pears that at the end of 
1863, there irere 6,163 schools in operation with an average daily 
attendance of 296,986, and an average number of 544^492 diildren 
on the rolls. 'These figures showed a considerable increase upon 
those of 1862. The increase in the number of schools not eonneciked 
with prisons, workhouses, &c., was 213, of which 135 were under 
Roman Catholic patronage, 41 under that of members of the Estab- 
lished church, and 48 under the patronage of other religionists. 
The total number of children who were at any time on the roUi 
during 1863 was 840.569 ; of whom 687,076 were Roman Catholics. 
It is satisfactory to find that, in spite of tiie decrease of population, 
the number of children enjoying the much needed advantages of 
education is increasing. 



Rbading. — ^The amusement of reading is among the fireateat con- 
solations of life ; it is the nurse of virtue, the upholder m adversitvi 
the prop of independence, the support ot a lust nride, the strength* 
of cjevatea opinions ; it is the repeuer of the scoff and the 



knave's poison. 
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No. 34.— JAMES MORTON, jESQ. 
The deceased gentieman had occupied a very important position 
in this part of Canada on account of Ida ebctensive business, and in 
the city and country on account of his social and political status* 
B.e was bom in KiUalea, county of Armaefa, Irekad, on the S9ih 
of August, 1808, thus having neariy oom^ted his fifty-sixth year 
at the time of his death. He came, to Ej^ston on the 24th of 
June, 1824, and was a bookkeeper to Mr. Thomas Molson fioes 
that time to 1831, when, entering into partnership with the late 
Mr. Drummond, they commenced the Kingrton bfceweiy and.distil* 
l^ry. The pftrtnership continued till Mr. Drummond's death in 
1834^ after which event the business was continued in Mr. Morton's 
own name. The business prospered amazingly. The products of 
the distilkiy gained a wide celebrity, ^< Morton's proof'' being 
known and consumed all over Catiada. With the accumulation of 
his fortune Mr. Morton not only gicve hie distiUeiy business the 
most extended basis, but entered into other- mercantile puAiuita. . 
The shipping trade did not eseape lui;attentioni and from having to 
purchase grain for distillery use) he was led to purchase oatgoes in 
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the wesfcern marketB and haye then coaTeyed down in. hm own 
vessda.' The introductiQa of xsOirayB led him into the znilway 
eoAtriMStii^ bosmefls ; and in oonjtmction with John R. Dickson, 
M.D.y he built the Eahgston branch of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
He also effaced in locomotivj building, and established the Ontario 
founidiy for tnis purpdee in Kingston. He besides tbgk advantage 
of the labor of the convicts in the penitentiary here, aad becoming 
a contractor with the government for the services of a large number 
of prisoners^ utilirod tiieir labor in the manufacture of furniture by 
improved steam machinery. Mr. Morton obtained, on very favor- 
abto tettn^ a contract for the construction of the Southern n^wi^ 
between Niagara and Betroii This contract, which promised tbe 
utmost advantage to Mr. Morton's estate, and to numbers of per- 
sons oonnected with him as employees dependent upon his suooess, 
became a matter of law dispute, and an adverse decision by the 
Court of Chancery proved a severe but not a omshing blow to Mr. 
Morton's long career of prosperity . However, under heavy involve- 
ment the business establishments in Kingston were still kept up in 
his own name, and were managed with such success that it is be- 
liev^ had it been Mr. Morton's lot to have been spared in this life 
yet a littie longer, he would have had the satisfaction of seeing him- 
scdf again as wealthy a man as he had been at any time. Mr. 
lilortpn's business career has indeed been a remarkable and useful 
(me. Commencing busipesi^ as we must suppose with only a book* 
keeper's hard savings, he has built up properties and accumulated 
an estate that made him a man of fortmieL AA such be took a 
prominent jpart in all that concerned the interests of Kingston, 
l^e centrabzation of his varied and extennve business here is an^- 
oient proof of his attachment to his adopted city. Mr, Morton waa 
held in great. esteem by all classes of our population. To the indus- 
trioua poor he furnished employment, and to the struggling trades- 
man or artizan he was never backward with well-timed assistance. 
There are business men in Kingston ^o can ascribe their traamph 
of success over failure at an important cxiaia to ito frieqcOy liberatily 
of James Morton. He had a natural benei^dleboe whkh gikb tiie 
accumulation of wealth. The farmers of the county of fVoirtdnie, 
recognizing him as an old friend to their interests, selected him as 
their Parlumientary representative in preference to the old vaember, 
Sir Henry Smith, who was heaven in ^e election, contest. He 
served in the short-lived Seventh PasHbtnent, and on the dissolu- 
tion of the House retired in favowr of Mr. Wm. Perguson, the 
sitting membeir.-^Kingston NeitfS* 



No. 36.— SAMUEL PETERS, ESQ. nven as a dying memento of his 

Mr. Peters came to Canada in 183&> at once made XoiuioBL.hiafXa hia aiafil nffieewi iM^gava Jya 
future home, and shortly after became intimately associated with 
Wm. Balkwin, Esq., J. P., m business ; both of which gentlemen- 
carried on the trade of butchers for some considerable period after- 
wards. The business eventually was conducted by Mr, Peters him- 
self, and sons, in Which he amassed a handsome competencv. Some 
years since, however, he retired from business, and settlea down in 
his county residence^ near Peteitoville, townidiip of London. He 
was a joyud comjganion. a good neighbour and a person that com- 
manded respect among nis numerous acquaintances, many of whom* 
will regret his death. He was about seventy-four years of age. — 
Lmkdtm Froiotype, 



N6. 36.— THE REV. JOHN BEATTY. 
We learn from the Qobourg /8^ that this voMKabley widely 
known and universally esteemed Minister, has passed away to hu 
rest. Few namas are more familiar to tiie old Methodists of 
Canada tiian his, or are remembered with greater pleasure. The 
Sfin says : — '' Another of those links which connect the present 
generation with the past haa been severed, and we have now to 
dironide the demise of a veteran, whose name has to a certain 
extent been long identified with the growlAi and history of Cobourg. 
On Thursday morning last, the dOth nHimo. the Revenied John 
Beatty. Wesleyan Minister, after a long illness which was borne 
with Onristian reaignstion^ breathed hia last. Deceased was in the 
eighty second year of hk agjd, and had for some time retired from 
the aetrre duties of the MinisteriBl profesaion, though he occasion- 
ally^ within the last year or two. filled temporary vacancies, by 
shewing his TenenChle and fragile wrm in the pulpit, where, how- 
ever, his voice almost to the last retained that force and strength 
for whieh it was lon^ noted. The Reverend Mr. Beatty was one of 
the early pioneers of the Wealeyan Methodiat Church in Canada, 
and <i^ a great deal to promote the interesta of this church witii 
whidh-he was ever identified. Doting the protracted illness which 
he suiiRed, the venemUe father received ttie most attentive cai« 
from falaaon. Dr. Beatty, who was tmweariidd in his attentions and 
GomimA. ThefunsEal took plaee <m Saturday aftertioon and was 
hof^ely cttended."-*C%nfe(an Gwr^Mn, 



No. 37.— LAST HOURS OF GEN. J. E. ii. STUART. 

From a long obituary of Gen. Stuart, in the Richmond j^aramtti^r, 
we take the following : — ^No incident of mortality, since the fall of 
the great Jackson, has occasioned m<»e painful regprat than thia; 
Major-Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, the model of Virginian cavatacs and 
dashing chieftain, breatihed out hia gatturt w^nk fieiigaeJSy, and in 
the full possession of all his remarkable facukiea of a&ind.aEbM} liody. 
We learn from the phyeioians in attotadanoe npoa tiie denamL tkkt 
his condition during the day was very dMmgeaUe^ with ooeaaibnal 
delirium and other unmistaka1>le tymptoma tA m^eedny dissolution. 
In the moments of delirium his fiundties were busy with the details 
of his command. He reviewed in broken satiteitcaB all his i^otioua 
campaigns around McClellan's rear on the Peniiiaula^ beyond the 
Potomac, and upon the Rapidafei, quoting from hia orders, and 
issuing new ones to his- couriers, with a last- injunctirai t6 ''make 
haste." About noon, Thursday, Pveaident Darria viaitod hkbed^ 
side, and spent Some fijOeen- ndntitea in the d^Sog: chamber of Ma 
favorite chmftain. Hie President, taldn Ids hatid, said ; " Gen- 
erali how do you feel ?" He lepfied, ^' omn^, bilt wilbig to die, if 
God and my country think I have fulfilled any dJaattnt ftnd done 
my diify." As eveniBg apiMadtad, the OmaslHi HolW^tn in* 
creased, and his mind again wandered to the battkhfielda. over 
which he had fought, then off to wife and children, then off again 
tD the front. As evening wore on the paroxysms of pain increased, 
and mortification set in rapidly. Though suffering the greatest 
agony at lim^, iiie €ton^ral was calm, and applied to the Wound, 
with hia oiim hhnd, the ice intended to relieve thef pain. Dilring 
theevenuag he aaked Dr. Brewer how long he thottg^ hecduld 
live, and whether it was possible for him to survive through the 
night. The doctor, knowing that he did not desire to be buoyed by 
fake hapm, tcld him frankly that death— the last enemy— was 
rapidlv approaching. The General nodded, and said, ''I am re- 
signed if it be God% will ; but I would like to live to sefe my wife. 
But God''s ^D be' done." Several tiines he kotned up and asked if 
she had coAie. To the doctor who sat hol^nff bla 'w^riat and count- 
ing the fieethig, weakening pulse, he remaxked, " Doctor, I sup- 
pose I am going fast now. It will soon be over. But God's will 
be done. I hope! have fulfilled my duty to my country and my 
duty to my God.^ At 7^ o'clock it was evident to the physician 
that death was setting its clammy seal upon the brave, open brow 
of the General, and -he told him so— aaked if he had any last 
message to give. 'Ae €teneral, with mind perfectly clear and 
possessed, t£en iiiade disposition of his staff and personal effects. 
To Mrs. (Gen. R. £.) Lee he directed that the golden spurs be 
given as a dying memento of his love and esteem for her husband. 
iCa hia atafll nffieewi he^gaaaeJya heasea. So paijienlaif waaheia 
small thiqgs, even in the dying hour, that he emphatioaUy eijhibited 
and illustrated the ruling paasion strong in death. To .one of his 
stafi^ who was A heavy, built man, he said, '/Tou had better ti^ 
the larger horse ; he wiU carry you better." Other mementoes he 
disposed of in a similar manner.' Tfo his young son, he left his 
glorious swonjL His worldly matters closed, the eternal interests 
of his^ul engsaged his mind. ^Tbming to Rev. Mr. PeterkiBL, of 
the Episcopal Church, and of which he was an exempkry member, 
he asked him to sing the hymn commencing, 

" Bock of ages deft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee," 

.he joining in with all the voice that hia atrength would permit. He 
then joined in prayer with the ministers. To the doctor he again 
said, <* I am going fast now ; I am resigned ; God's will be done." 
CFhus died Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. 



Ifo. 38.— WM. SMITH CBRIBK, ESQ. 
Mr. William Smith O'Brien, member of a most ancient and 
honourable family, and a man of generous, though sometimes mis- 
taken impulses, died recently at Bangor, North Wales, fie was 
the second son of the kte Sir Edward O'Brieh, Baronet of Broms- 
land, County Clare, and brother of Lord InduquuL The deceased 
gentletaian was bom in 1803, and received his education at Harrow 
And Trinity College, Cambridge. On his first entering into Parlia- 
inent, in 1826, he representMl Innis in the Liberal interest.^ He 
subsequently sat for County Limerick, during a continuoua period of 
fourteen years ; and, though a Protestant^ he was aa active snp- 
borter of Daniel O'Connell, in the agitation of the Repeal of the 
Union. In the year of continental troubles^ 18i8, when the shock 
of the French Reuolution caused nsany thrones to totter, and many 
nations to heave and tremble, the name of Smith O'Brien attained 
|k notoriety far she** of dorious ; and in 1849 it certainly did not 
improve its reputation, ^e wlaa prompt to e:q>^ess his .thorough 
tupathy mfsk the French Provisional Government, and fce visited 
khs in the avowed hope of being able to obtain aasislan^'ih . 
severing Ireland from Britiahrule, It was in the aummer of 1849 
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ii;^ Mr. Smith (yBrien took up «■» asaanst the Qovemmeat of 

the Queen, and headed a band of Tiolenl repealen in the sooth of 
Irekmd. The somewhat ludicrous oircumstanoes of his arrest will 
be remembered, even at this lapse of time, though the wont 
features of his treasonable conduct have been long forgotten, and 
its desperate folly pardoned. He was, at the time, expelled from 
the House of CommonSy qii the ground of sedition ; and, oeing tried 
for high treason, he was •found guilty and condemned to death. 
This extreme senteuce was mercifully commuted to one of banish- 
ment to a penal colony. As years rolled on, the spirit of rebellion 
subsided in Ireland, tul, for all causes of dread or serious apprehen- 
sioQ, it became extinct. In 1866 Smith O'Brien was permitted to 
return to Europe, the indulgence being in the first place limited to 
the Continent, and he resided for some time in Belgium. Soon, 
however, he was allowed to enter the United Elin^ dom, and he has 
akam taken up hisprincipal abode in Ireland, at his country seat in 
limerick. Mr. Wm. Smith O'Brien could trace a dear descent for 
twelve centuries ; and, as we have said^ his family was one of tiie 
most honourable as well as one of the oldest in Ireland* The 
political extravagances which turned his brain did not affect the 
natural goodness of his heart : and there is not a man of any creed 
or opinion who would have preferred that those eight years of exile 
should have been doubled, and that the mistaken Irish gentleman — 
the comrade of Mitchell, Dofy^ and Meagher^— had ended his days 
in Van Dieman's Land, instead of in the country against which he 
raised so very harmless a weapon. — Daily Telegraph. 

YIL iSirm «« f fftttVttt Pj(f)lV9. 

1. TSE PITCHER PLAKT. 

Early in the winter of I860, a little coasting vessel landed her 
crew, nearly all ill of smaU-pox, at a fishing village a few miles from 
Halifax, the capital of Nova Sootia. — Siill soon, tibe ^idemic 
spread, from the sailors to the fishermaui and from tilie fisherman to 
tiie fish-dealer in the town of Halifax. Cases of variola becoming 
numerous in the dvil and military hospitals, the attention of the 
medical professi<m was aroused, and a panic aeized tiio popuktion. 
When the alarm in the dty was greatesti news arrived that the 
plague had burst out in the encampments of the Indians, destrcgring 
the red population as fire destroys the parohed vi«etation of the 
prairies. For, the Indians neglect vaccination, and deem the skill 
of wlute men '' no good.'' But, when death was rife in the camps 
of the red people, and the plague was aweeping off whole families 
at a time, a S^uaw, long renowned for her knowledge of soots and 
and herbs, arrived among the suffering families, dedaring riie had 
an infallible remedy for the disease. And, strange to sagr, the 
epidemic variola^ which is borne upon the winas of the wind to great 
distances — a veritable pestilenoe walking in darknasa— and whieh 
had baffied and defied the highest medical skill, gave way before 
the remedy of the Bed Squaw. 

This remedy is a pitcher-plant I have one of these wonder- 
working planto now lying before me. Many specimens have been 
sent to Europe for study and trial ; and botanists, chemists^ and 
medical men. have had their attention drawn to their quaUties. 
Never has there been seen a plant better qualified to strike tbo 
imagination. Growing in morasses, it is an amphibious plant, con 
structed both for a^j^uatic and aerian life. Most of its life is spent 
under water. Dunng winter.it is under water ; at^^^it^ fibrous 
roots and creeping branches remain in the mud when it makea its 
summer sojourn in the air. The roots are not like roots, but are 
like tendrils ; and the branches are not like branches, but are like 
roots, being of the kind called rhizomes. As for the leaves and 
stalks, they have hitherto beat all the botanists in their attempts to 
say which ia which ; some calling them the one, and some the 
other. An omni-captious critic might contradict you if you called 
the stalk the leaf, or the leaf the stalk. Some authors say the 

g'tcher is made of the stalk (petiole), and others say the leaf ; and 
>th statements are right, and both are wrong. The mud-covered 
root-like brandi is rather less than half an inch thick ; and the 
stalk or leaf clasps it half round and then rises in a line of beauty, 
or graceful curve, bul^ng out into a pitcher of an elegant form, 
seven or eight inches high. 

What part of the plant is it which becomes this pitcher, the leaf 
or the stalk i We must, to answer this question, bear in mind that 
, a stalk is a support, and that a leaf ia a breathing instrument or 
vegetal gill. IV ow, if one of these pitchers be examined cacefuUy, 
it will be seen that what has been (»lled vagudy the pitcher, con- 
sists of two parts, three-fourths of the circumference forming the 
pitcher^ and one-fourth being the undivided stalk or suj^ort. The 
leaf is joined on to its stalk, sideways. Physiologists tell ua that 
the curves of the human back deaoibe the line adapted best for 
strength, and the curves of this plant are similar. Ilie pitcher, 



with its cover, forms a leaf or breathing oigaa of a very mngular 
kind. If you cut k open ftcm thsk bottom to the rim, you wiU be 
struck by three diffarent portions ox it ; at the bottom and half way 
upward, the inside is brownish, and lined w^th long, fine silky 
hairs ; nom the end of this part to the rim, the inside is perfectly 
smooth ; above half the rim or lip, rises a Made (lamina) in the 
shape of a hood, which is lined with short rough haua. When the 
bottom part ox the pitcher is opened, it is found to be full of as 
miscdlaneous a hoard of tiny things as ever fitted a^cotnucopia — 



winged seeds and insects' etB*9 aaociels of twigs, and moea o s, and ' 
flowers, heads, skins, send wings of flies^ and omte a glittering heap 
of the blue chests and shidds of beetles. I ha^re found but one 
tolerably eomi^ete insect — an ichneumon fly of a kind I never saw 
before, oidy without a head. Five or six of these pitdiex^like stalk 
leaves rise up in a group or row, and amonff them iii tibe flower. 
The flower rests upon a stalk, wfaidi, like tke leaves, clasps the 
brandi, consisting of five sepals and five petals, all purple. An 
idea of its appearance mig^ be formed by imagining a purple mari- 
gold. 

The botanists are at their wits' end to explain and classify this 
plant. Known in England, it is said, since 1640, it was Oalled Sar- 
raoenia by Toumefort, ia the end of the seventeenth century, after 
a Ihr. Sarraain, who introduced it into France. The daasifiers are 
puzded where to put it. Its neaaiert connexions, aooozding to Dr. 
Lindley, are the poppyworts, — JU ihe Year Bound. 



2. QUEER TRADES WITH BUTCHER BIRDS, SPARROWS, 

AKB TOADS. 

Many jetfin ago, when rice was dear in Eastern China, efibrts 
were made to bring it from XiUson, where it was abundant. At 
M>.Tiil1a. there was, however, passed a singular law, to the efiect 
that no vessd for China diould be allowed to load with lice unless 
it brought to Manilla a certain number of cages full of the little 
'' butcher birds," well known to omithdogists. The reason for this 
most eccentric regulation simply was that the rice in Luzon sufiered 
much ficom locusts, and these locusts were destroyed in great num- 
bexB by butcher bird& 

A somewhat similar business is carried on between England and 
Zealand. This latter country4 at particular seasons, is invaded by 
armies of caterpillars, which clear off the grain crops as completely 
as if mowed down by a scythe. With the view ol counteraotinff 
this plague, a novel importation has been made. It is thus noticed 
by the Southern Cross : — ^Mr. Brodie has shipped M) marrows on 
botfd the ^^Swordfish,^ carefully selected from the best nedgerows 
in England. The food done, he informs us, put on board for them, 
cost j^S. This sparrow question has been a lon^ standing joke in 
Auckland, but the necesdty to farmers of small birds to keep down 
the grubs is admitted on all ddea. There is no securi^mNew 
Zealuid against the invasion of myriads of caterpillars which devas- 
tate the cropa." 

The most m n gwli^y branch of such traffic is the toad trad^ On 
some of the market gardMis near London, as many as &ve crops are 
raised in one year, the principal object being, however, to raise the 
finest possible spechnens for high prices. Under such a system of 
culture, dugs and other insects are very formidable foes, and to 
destroy them toads have been found so useful as to be i>urcfaased at 
high prices. As much as a dollar and a hdf a dozen iigiven for f uU 
srown lively toads, which are generally imported from France, where 
they have also been in use for a long time in an insectivorous way. 
Who can say but that Shakespeare, who knew everything, guessed 
everything, and foresaw evexything, thought of this latent vdue 
when he said that the toad, though 

** ugly and venomou*. 
Wears yet a predous jewel in his head." 



3. TO CLEAR A ROOM OP MUSQUITOES. 
Take of gum oamphor a piece about half the size of an egg, and 
evaporate it b^ placing it in a tin vessd and holding it over a lamp 
or candle, takins care that it does not ignite. The smdce wiH soon 
fill the room and expel the musquitoes. One night a gentleman 
was terribly annoyed by them when he tried the above, after Which 
he neither saw nor heard them that night, and next^moming there 
was not one to be found in the room, though the window had been 
left open all night. 



Difliculties dissolve before a cheerful spirit, like snow-drifts 
before the sun. 

One nMght as well be out of the world as be loved by nobody 
in it. 
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^^ WRITE 01^ A PIECE OF PAPER, MOTHER, THAT 
WILLIE LOVES THE BIBLE." 
A pleasant room, a half shut door, 
A window doubled upon the floor 
By the Bonbeams bright, a soented breeze. 
It hath kisaed the rose of the crimson leayes, 
Dallied a while with each gaj flower. 
And floated in with its sootMng power. 

Two sitting there, from the elder one, 
Half <d life's golden sands have run, 
And the other half, ah ! who can see 
Into the dim futarity. 
'Tis the hour when busy matrons rest 
From stirring toil and with quiet zest, 
Yet flying fingers the needle pl^. 
As marking t£e time ere it hurries by, 
And the fair white work that lay xmroUed, 
Of sweet home comfort softly told ; 
The other a boy of earnest look. 
Loose folded hands, an open book. 
An open book, and eyes which seem 
Deeply bathed in a waking dream. 
Forgotten the top, that silent lay. 
The painted drum the marbles gay, 
ForgottGD. — ^the boy was far away, 
" Mother," — ^the face was questioning now, 
Tho' a shadow slept on the thoughtful brow. 
<< Mother, — I read it time and again, 
How Jesus lived and died with men, 
And was Qod too. Explain to me 
What is meant by the Holy Trinity." 
And again the eyes grew soft and dim, 
As he drank the c^uiet answer in. 
'* Mother," this tmie the face was bright^ 
The speaking orbs had a solemn light, 
''Takepen and paper, and ink, and write 
' That WilUe loves the Bible." 

Wondering she wrote it word by word, 
Folded it up and laid it by ; 
And the recording angel heard, • 
And chronicled it in the Book on high. 

♦ • ♦ * ^% ♦ 

Another eve, the violets were shut, 
The day had bloomed, and fainted and died, 
And the sable night had lovingly tried 
To pluck the sting from the bleeding heart, 
And bid the douds of care depart. 
• Lovingly tried, we raQ at night, 

As we tnink of the traveller benight ; 

But for every darksome shade it brings, 

A thousand stars upUght its wingsj 

And the tired millions thankful bless 

The deathlike calm of its caress ; 

And Willie lay on his little bed, 

But slept not. 

Then the angel of death came softly bent 

And kissed his lips till his brow grew white. 

And fled from his cheeks the hectic light. 

The soul of the boy was away again. 

♦ ♦ » ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Nothing left, but the words that tell 
Of the Book he loved on earth so well. 
Nothing left, save the hope that he 
Is safe, O Lord, our Lord, with thee. 

MoiniRXAL, Mabt W . 

The above lines are based on truth, the subject of them died a 
short time ago in this city. — Witness, 



2. WILLIE'S FAITH.* 

Willie V. was the only son of his parents. When very young 

his mother began to teach him about God and heaven, and his mind 

seemed to drink in all the sweet things she told him, just as the 

flowers receive into their bosoms the drops of dew that give them 



strength and beauty. Before he was three years old, he would often 
sit gazing into the sky and would say : 

** Willie's watching for the holy angels, and waiting to hear them 
sing!" 

The lesson that his mother endeavoured to impress most deeply 
upon his young heart was that of faith in God- Faith in him for all 
things whatsoever, and that for Jesus' sake he would bestow upon 
him idl necessary good, * 

When he was four years old a terrible shadow settled down upon 
him, and by the time Willie was seven, their home and ever^hing 
was taken from them, an4 they were thrown upon the charity of 
friends. Soon Willie's clothes and boots began to wear out, but his 
mother was too poor to purchase new ones. On one occasion he 
came to her saying : " Mother, cant I have some new boots ? My 
toes are all out of these. The snow gets in, and I'm so cold !" 

A tear filled his mother's eye, when she answered : " Soon, Willie, 
I hope to give them to you." 

He waited patientljr several days, until one morning as he stood 
at tne window watching the boys play with their sleds, he sobbed : 

" Oh ! mother, it is too hard ! Can't I get some boots anywhere F 

" Yes, Willie, you can." 

*^ I can .'" he eagerly exdaimed, ' " Where ? Where ? TeU me 
quick !" 

" Do you hot know, my son T replied his mother. '* Think now." 

WiUie stood for a moment, as if in deep thought, then with a 
smile looked up into his mother's face, and said . *^ Oh, I know ! 
God wiH give thenrto me, of course. - Why didnt I think of that 
before ? I'll go right off and ask Him. 

He walked out of the parlour into his mother's room, she quietly 
following him, and standing concealed from his view, she saw him 
kneel down, and covering Ms face with his hands, he prayed : '* Oh, 
God ! father drinks ; mother has no money ; my feet get cold and 
wet. I want some boots. Please send me a pair for Jesus' sake. 
Amen." 

This was' an. - He often repeated his pitiful little petition, and 
the best of all was, he expected an answer to his prayer. 

"They'll come, mother!" he would often say encouragingly; 
"thejr'U come when God gets ready." 

Within a week, a lady who dearly loved the child, came to take 
him out walking. He hesitated for a few moments, but soon deter- 
mined to go, and they started oK. At length the lady noticed his 
stockings peeping out at the toes of his bootiL when she exclaimed : 

" Why, Wmie, look at your feet ! They will freeze ! Why didn't 
you put on a better pair I" 

" These are all I have, ma'auL*' 

*• All you have ! But why don't you have a new pair?" she 
inquired. 

*' I will, just as soon as God sends them,^' he confidently replied. 

Tears filled the lady's eyes, and with a quivering lip, she led him 
into a shoe store near by, saying : " There, child, select any pair 
you please." The boots were soon selected, and a more happy, 
thankful boy never lived. 

On his return, he walked to the centre of the room where his 
mother was sitting, and pulling his pants up until you could see his 
fat knees above the tops, he said : 

" Look, mother ! God has sent my boots ! Mrs. Gray's money 
bought them, but God heard me ask for them, and I suppose he 
told Mrs. Gray to buy them for me." 

Then he stood with an earnest, solemn light in his eye, as though 
lie were rcteejving a new baptism of faith from heaven, then quietly 
added : •* We must always remember how near God is to us," and 
kneeling at his mother's feet he said : " Jesus, I thank you very 
much for my boots. Please make me a good boy, and take care of 
mother. Amen." 

Willie is now fourteen years of age, and id a consistent member 
OS the church of Christ. In all things he trusts his Saviour, and 
every desire of hia heart he carries directly to God, and patiently 
waits the answer, and it always comes. — S, S. World, 



* We are assured by a re9P0DBibU person of the literal truth of this 
statement, accompanied with a partcalsr request tlut H should appear 
in the A 8, WorUL^Note of the Editor of the " Sunday School World!* 



3. MOTHERS, SEEK OUT THE GENIAL SIDE OF 
YOUR BOYS. 

Hosts of selfish, thoughtless mothers shall send upon us another 
generation of listless, vapid sons, open to temptation. Years ago a 
son of my own was the object of pieasant theories and plans. An 
unerring teacher took him hence ; yet have I learned through him 
to look with loving eyes on other women's sons, and think what I 
would do for them. O, mothers ! hunt out the soft, tender, genial 
side of your boys* natures. Make the most of any gentle taste or 
comely propensity Encourage them to love flowers, pictures, and 
all the beaatiful things which God has made. Talk with them, read 
to them ; go out with them into the fields and woods, and hallow 
pleasant fields with holy memories. A daily ministration to their 
unfurnished hungry minds, a duly touch to their unformed taste. 
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shall make them more comely than costly garmeuts, Tbey wiU 
ever bear you witness in the character and conduct of your children ; 
but your laces and embroideries will crumble to dust. Why don't 
mothers teach their children more, and dress them less. — A Lady 
in Springfield EepuUican, 

4. FRUIT STEALING-ITS IMMORAL TENDENCY. 

We do not expect that anything we can now say on this subject 
will JEiwaken those who have grown grey in their indiflference to 
other people's property ; but we do hope to stir up the young, 
whose habits are not yet formed, to a sense of the rights of others. 
II you must pilfer, cutrthe buttons from our Sunday coat, or. take 
our watch, or the money from our pockets, but touch notour 
fruit. 

It is often a matter of surprise and regret that fruit should not 
have been more cultivated among us. There is unhappily a very 
serious objection to its cultivation in our town and village gardens. 
FruitHstealing, we regret to say, is a common crime in most parts of 
this co\mtry, and the principle on such subjects is as low as It well 
can be in our rural communities. It is not an uncommon occurrence 
to have our melon patch invaded, and the fruit plundered by ruthless 
thievish bands. Property of this kind, as well as other fruits, is al- 
most without protection among us ; it is petty larceny, and there 
are laws on the subject, but these are seldom or never enforced, and 
of course people are not willing to throw away money, time, and 
thought, to raise fruit for those who might raise it easily for them- 
selves^ if they would take the trouble and pains to do so. There 
can be no doubt that this state of things is a serious obstacle to the 
cultivation of choice fruits in our towns and villages. Horticulture 
would be in a much higher condition were it not for this evil. But 
the impunity with which boys, and we might say men, too, are al- 
lowed to commit thefts of this kind, is really a painfiil picture, for 
it must invariably tend to increase a spirit of dishonesty throughout 
the country. — N. Y, Evangeiist. 



6. FORGIVENESS. 

A beautiful gem of oriental literature is quoted by Sir William 
JTonet, from the Persian poet Sadi : 

The sandal tree x>erfumes, when riven, 

The axe that laid it low : 
Let man, who hopes to be forgiven, 
-Forgive and bless. his foe. 



6. A ROYAL PRAYER. 

The death of the lovely Princess Amelia hastened the calamities 
of the royal household. In 1810, immediately after her death, Mr. 
Knight had the pleasant task of cataloguing and arraosging her well-: 
selected library, and he says : ''It seemed life a voice from the 
tomb when I recently lighted upon a touching prayer which I had 
copied from a blank leaf of her Prayer Book. It will not be con- 
sidered a violation of confidence if 1 print it. 

** Gracious God, support Thy unworthy servant in this time of 
trial. Let not the least murmur escape my lips, nor any sentiment 
but of the deepest resignation enter my heart, and let me make the 
use Thou intendest of that affliction Thou hast laid upon me. It has 
convinced me of the vanity and emptiness of all things liere ; let it 
draw me to Thee as my support, and fill my heart with pious trust in 
Thee, and with the blessings of a redeeming Saviour, as the only con- 
solations of a state of triaL Amen. " — " Passagta of a Workmfj Life 
dfJBTvng Half a Century ^'^ by Charles Knight, 



IX. mumtiaml ^vitlliqtnce. 



CANADA. 

UwiviRTmr OF Toronto.— Aunt/Ai. Oomvocatioh.— The annnal con- 

vooation of the Toronto Umverstty was held on the 8th inst, in the 
convocation hall of the TTnlveraity— Hon. Jadge Morrison, GImncollor. The 
following gentleman were intrpdoced to the GbanceUor and admitted to 
degrees : M.D.--.J. Henry, S. £. Shants, presented by Dr. Bairett. M. A.— 
Q. Cooper, £. Trisby, J. M. Gibson, J. Hubbard, J. Loudon, W. B. MoMu^ 
rich, N. Mcr/iih, W. H. Withrow.S. Woods, presented by Mr. Clake, M.A. 
LL.B.— J* Aldington, J. B. Farewell, G. Kennedy, J. Dpualdson, J. F. D\ig 
gan. G. T. Smith, J. F. McDonald. D. Lennox, presented by Mr. J. Uoaf, ^.A. 
M.B.— \V:. RBell, P.Oonstantmides, 0. DougUst, A. Kbj, J.Harley. M. J. 
Kelley, M. S. Langs, J. W. McLaughlin, J. B. Newman, H.Nio!)ol. R. Potts, 
A. SJ'ji', L. 0. Sinclair, J. 0. Thorn, J. C. Tisdale, 0. U Vail, W. N. White- 
^^\T p. Whinn, presented by Ih. Bawftt. B.A.--J.W. fell, g. ^. B(|*aa, 



J. W. Connor, T. P^Cmig, J. Fergiusoo, W.B.Flemii^, T. Qnw^ &, Ear* 
bottle, a. Hill,. W< N. EeeTer, J. Kiag, A. HcOallatn, J. McMiUn, T. J. 
Roberteon, J. Eosaic^ J. RnUedge, F. £. Seymonr^ W. Sharps KF. Slider, 
H. B. Spotten, W. H. yaaderaiaiflsen,.J. S» Wileoa, preBfotedby Mr. Blake, 
M.A. Dr. HcCaul presented for adeundem B.A., T. 0. Pattersoiiy (Osoi»- 
im), aod J. A. Seath (Quee9'a.U<UTer«ity» Ireland). For ad^undmn MkOmn^ 
firat year, W. Middletoo, (Victoria College), was preaented. Ihe oaneaof 
the matriculants ip Law, Medlein^ and Arts were tbea read> The geld and 
Bilver medala werethien presented aa fcUowt: Mr. Idiogton in law, Mesam., 
Connor and Vandersmisaeo in cUsaicfl^ F. £. Seyvovr in modern langiiagta» 
Meesre. T» U. Craig, and McMillan in metaphyaiea axid ethica, E. F. Soid^r 
and R. Hasbottle in natural aeiencea, Meaen. T. J. Robertaen* J. 8. WiU«ii» 
and J. EuUedge in mathemaUce, and J. McI«aughUn in mediciae. SeM^ixr^ 
ihipt^wt prefteoted to Meeers. Hill, BelU-and Coooof; Meaar& Milloj,. 
Patterson, and Galbraith, in mathematica ; Maaare. Morgan and J. & Therapy 
son in natural seiencea ; Meaara. J. Campbell and F. ]>. DeAamere in metar- 
pbyBica; Mewra. J- Faulconbridge, J. Campbell, and W. W. Tamblyn, in. 
modern languages and history ; Messes. £. G. Patterson, W. H. Mewbum*. 
K H. Smythes, H. Tale, A. F. Campbell, W. FiUgerald, and S. Foster. 
PrtcM in books were presented to J. Campbell for Fogliah prose, W. W. 
Tamblyn for French, W. N. Eeefer for agUQultare, W« E McMurrieh 
for the M. A. Tbeeis. J. McMillao received the Prince of Wales' prise of 
a silrer iokstand* The ChsDoeUor then rose and said that the institution 
had been gradually progressing within the past yeir. The Untrersity asd 
University Collegehad arrived at tba4 stage th^t there was every praspeet 
of seeing them rt^sUng on a sure foandalSon« They were institutions which 
v^ere appr&ved of througbont the dooatiy by mea of all classes and creeds. 
During tb^ past year, in all thsir departments, they had shewn a most 
eaUafactory tesvk A comparison of the last year with the present had 
been furniehed hinr by the Registmr, Mr. Mosp, and he found that in IM8 
the number admitted to degrees was 89. This year the number was 69. 
The matriculants in 1868 were 106 ; this year 189. He would now draw 
attention to the faot^ that althengh it had been determined upon by the 
authorities to reduee the number of scholarehi^ for the purpose of eeo* 
nomy, daring the past year, the number of matriculants as well as the 
number of graduates bad increased this year. It sboald« he thougfati be 
the desire oa the part of those attending the University to go through a 
whole course. That waa really their dttty,'and sbobld be borne in mind by 
the parents or those who send their children there for instruction. Those 
who had advanced in years always regarded the advantages which had 
been afforded to them in youth, and it was incumbent on the students to 
use all the. appliances in their power to take the whole coarse of study in 
the University. He thought it was. almost unneaiissary for him to refer tO' 
the great advantage to the youth of the country in having a University 
education. In conclusion, he took the liberty of saying to the gentlemen 
present, that he hoped they would never forget their Alma Mater^aad 
tbey would find in their future career that the University had added an 
importance to their character. Three loud and lusty cheers were then given 
for the Queen, three for the Chancellor, and three foK the ladies. The 
Chancellor having retired the large audience dispersed. 



— UpPKa CiJAPA CoLLSGC^The distribution of phzes for ** i 
of getieral proficiency,'' attained during the pest year, as well aafer tlia 
competitive examinations in the varioui branches of a Collegiate eduoa^ 
tioo, took place on the 10th inst Mr. Oockbum, Principal of the Coileg*, 
oeeupied the chair, on the right of whom sat the Lord Bishop of Toioatsw 
Mr. Cookburn, after distrU>utiog the prises proceeded to say that it was 
to him particularly pleasing to remark every year the increasing interest 
manilested by the .various parents and guardians in the pragress of Unir 
sons and wards in intellectnal development ; and the large attendance on 
that occasion was a fresh proof that that interest continued unabated. He 
said he observed with peculiar pleasure the increasing interest in the pro- 
gress of the boys, as the whole system of iho College discipline depended. 
1 1 a large extent upon the hearty oo-opcration of every .parent with the 
various masters ; ond notbiug, he thought, ought to be more pleasing to 
every right*u)indied boy than to feel tliat a liirely and intelligent interest 
was taken in his studies by those to whom by ihe natural ties of affection 
he was most deeply attached, and whose good opiuion and love he was 
most anxious to secure and ratain; and nothing could be more appropriate 
on the part of the parent and guardian than to come and witness the result 
of the various reports which he had received during the yesr r^arding the 
conduct, the appUcstioQ and the conseqdent progress of his sod. He did 
not believe that in any school the prises had been more vigorooaly, and, at 
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the taae timt, more honorably (ooDtosted. (Hear, hear.) The spirit of 
bODoraMe riyalry nerer wae higher, aod so strong had been the spirit of 
eompetttioD that many of the boys had been sepamted in the claas lists bj a 
difi^Bience scareely peroeptible, and that in more than one of the forms the 
ayenige phwe held by the bead boy or dux is four or fire— not one or two 
or three— at one might suppose ; but so rery actiTe had been the competi- 
tion, and so frequent the change of place, that the bead boy, strange to say 
geneimlly stood fifth, while the bottom boy in a efims of thirty-fire gener- 
idly stood 24. To those who remembered anythfaig of their pnblie school 
days these nmpto &6ts WAre pregnant with meaning. (Hear, hear.) The 
extraordinary emnlation manifested this year had no doubt been greatly 
fosttKd by the fact that the college had during the past year entered on a 
peeriiar phase of its existence, and had passed happily through an experi- 
ence seldom indeed accorded to any public sehooL He need scarcely say 
that he referred to what was virtually an amalgamation of the late Model 
Gmmmar School with the College ; an amalgunation attended with the 
happiest results. For two years previously a vigorous and commendable 
competition in manly games had been carried on with varying success be* 
tween the two schools, and when that spirit of competition had been trans- 
ferred to the class-rooms in the college he felt bound to say that he was 
proud of the amalgamation with the model school. He felt an equal pride 
in the spirit of old college for downri^t liair play, when he saw the good 
hoBCsit way in which the boys of the model grammar sdiool were received. 
(Cheem) And while they had a competition between these two schools^ 
tbey had a wider competition, so to speak, between nationalities; as this 
year had witncsaed tbe arrival in their midst of several sons of those brave 
men, who, under the burning sun of the South, and nnder unheard of hard- 
ships are still in this, the fourth year of their life struggle, resolved soonor 
to die t>M>" to yield to force what they consider to be their rights and lib- 
erties. (AppUmse.) Tliese boys, in spite of their great disadvantages at 
starting, had in another and more peaceful struggle shown in their class- 
room the same qualities aa their fathers and brothers wore dispkying hi 
the gory battle-field. But at the same time an equal hearty welcome 
would be extended to the sons of Northern Americans who might desire to 
pursue thebr studies at the ool^ge. (Applause.) Tbe speaker then pro- 
ceeded to refer to the success of the coDege since its first establishment, 
and remarked that the laiigest number of pupils ever attendiog the college 
were there this year. His Lordship, Bishop Straohan, then pronounced the 
benediction, and tbe company separated. 

» MoDEt School. — In consequence of the unavoidable absence of one 

of the female teachers, and of the illness of one of the male teachers of tbe 
Model School, the usual annual public examination did not take place. — 
Yesterday, however, all the pupils were assembled in their rooms, when 
Mr. Robertson, Head Masler of the Normal School, addressed them, and 
presented to the suocesefnl pupils the prises (bey had won at the private 
examinations. 

School fox thb Drat and Dumb.— On the 24th ult, the usual 

midsummer examination of the Deaf, Dumb and Blind pupils under the 
charge of Dr. Morris, took place at the inatituUon in this city, and attracted 
many of tbe well-wishers of the school. The examination was highly cred- 
itable not only to the superinteodent but also to Mr. Knight, the master, 
and the pupils themselves, tbe healthy and satisfied appearance of the little 
ones being a subject of universal remark. Tbe blind were examined in 
geography, history, dw., by Miss Sefton, to whose seal in instructing them 
tbey are much indebted. In music and singing also they hare nuide much 
pragress under the tuition of Mr. Seilon. Several appropriate prises were 
then distributed, at which the recipients seemed much gratified. Straw- 
berries and cream were liberally provided to all, and duly appreciated, af- 
ter which tbe pupils engaged in games to a late hour. 

.Thb Haxilto^i Foiale Collxoe. — The recent dosing examinations 

of the Female Ck>llcge gave us, and many others, roneh satisfaction and 
iocreased confidence in the management and efficiency of that institution. 
The Female OoUege has been so recently established that scarcely suffi- 
cient tfane has yet elapeed to afford opportunity to prove the excellency 
and effieieney of its system of Instruction. But the number of graduates 
at the close of the last session, and the nature o( the examinations in all 
tbe classes, presented ample evidence of the teachers to put the students 
in intelligent posf ession of tbe several branches of study. The curriculum 
is sufficiently extensive, and the aim is to make every step of the student's 
progress intelligible and satisfactory to her own mind. Professor Wright 
who has been so intimately aequahited with the system of teachhig carried 
out by the Rev. Dr. Vannorman, and who is on enthusiastic student of the 



Natural Sdeooee, and an experienced teacher of them, is eminently quali- 
fied to contribute an important share to the general efficiency of the 
College. The teacher of Music, who is an accompUshed master in bis own 
profession, excited the admiration of all, by the proficiency of his classes 
and tbe excellence of their performance. The teacher of Frenchp whidi is 
now sn essential part of a respectable female education, i« said to be a 
most successful teacher, and thoroughly qualified to Impart a knowledgo 
of this language. Of the eateemed Principal it is scarcely neceeeaiy to 
speak. Her experience and success in directing and ov rseeing such insti- 
tutions ; her strictness, watdifuhiesf , firmneep, and unvarying kindneas and 
sympathy, secure for her the profound esteem and strong affection of all 
the students who enjoy the benefit of her teachings and her counsels. All 
those who listened to the examination of her classes in Mental Philosophy, 
and of those aUo in Moral Philosophy, must have been conTioced that it 
was well worth while for any young lady to come to the College, if only to 
fDJoy the advantage of Hks Adams' instruction in those two important 
studies. No other studies do so much to exerciee and develop the think- 
ing powers or to furnish the mind with principles for the direction of the 
life. With the teachers in the other departments we are not so well 
acquainted, but we believe them all to be earnest in their work, and well 
qualified for their several positions. The Rev. S. D. Rice, the Moral 
Governor, every one who knows him will feel assured, devotes ail bis time 
and energies to make the finances, the order and discipline, and the infiu- 
ence and fiune of the College all that the stoekholdera and patrons can 
wish. To the gentiemen who have assumed the responsibility of purcha- 
sing and famishing this magnificent buildmg for the purposes of a Female 
College, and who in the capacity of Directors still give earnest attention 
to its interests, the thanks qt the public are abundantly due.— (7ArJs(t«» 
Omardian. 

— — Bellevillb Sexxnaxt. — ^The examinations and exhibition of thb 
institution previous to the summer vacation, took place this week. The 
exhibition took place on Wednesday aftensoon, and was one of the moat 
interesting and successful that baa been held in the institution. The chapel 
was tastefully decorated with evergreens, and with various mottoes and 
designs. The exhibition consisted of recitations, reading original essays, 
and musicL Some of the redtatioaa exhibited conaUerable rhetorical abil- 
ity, and several of the original pieces reflected great credit upon the au- 
thors. The music was well rendered, and was reoeived with deserved ap- 
probation. The exercises were condoded by conferring the degree of 
" Mistress of Liberal Arts" npon Miaa V. Shqwrd, who had completed tbe 
six years' course of mstruotion. Miss Shepard is the first graduate of the 
institution, and Prindpal Carman, in conferring the degree, spoke in high 
terms of her attainments. During the exercises the chapel was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and all seer^ed highly pleased with the proceedings. 
— /filef/^eitcsr. 

*— The Canadian Liteeaet Insthutx. — ^The examination of the pu- 
pils attending thia institution commenced on the 8th inst. Several cleri- 
cal gentlemen from a distance, together with those of the vidnity attended 
as examiners, and at the dose expressed themsehrea gratified with the as- 
siduity and perseverance evinced by the students. On the evening of 
Tuesday a public meeting of the Adelphian Society and Ladies' Literary As- 
spdation was held in the spadous lecture room* Rich and varied in their 
character, the different performances didted repeated applause. The 
Preddent's address was deservedly applauded. Sedng that tha object of 
tbe meeting was laudable, we are glad to learn that the handsome sum of 
$66 was realized. On Wednesday momii^, the members of tiie Senior 
Theological Class made their graduating speeches, at the condudon of 
which the Prindpal, the Rev. Dr. Fyfe, delivered to them bis final address. 
We had almost neglected to notice two pleasing episodes, namely, the pres- 
entation of a pnrse eontainiog a handaome sum in gold and silver to the 
Matron, Mrs. a T. Cooke; and a fiae eoUeetion of books to the Mathemat- 
ical Tutor, Mr. C. B. Hankinson.— fToodc/ocA; Amw, 

NoaroLK Oovmtt School Pio-Nic— Camcoff on Friday last, 1st July, 
with great telaU Notwithstanding the extreme heat of the weather and 
the dustiness of the roads, between two and three thousand persons were 
present, and seemed to enjoy themsdves to their heart's content. Rev. S. 
Ryerson, D.D., Chief Saperintandent of Ednoatioo, delivered an eloquent 
and fordUe address to the school children, which was listened to with 
marked attention ; he was followed by the Rer. Mr. Stevenaon, of tins 
town, who delivered a brief but impresdve address. Great credit is due 
to the committee of management hi thdr untiring efforts to make the pic- 
nic what it was--a complete saccesa—iflrttrfi^. 
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QouK'g CoLLtos, KnrcMfTOir.—- We lesre firon the TOn^Um JV^hn 

thattlie BoArd ofTn^tem of Qqma's OdUge, have mado Ae fiilloiviog 
cHtDgieain tile Medieal Faoaltj:— Dr. Horatio Tatas, Fmfmaar of the 
Prinerplea and Practice of Medicine, ia made Dean of the Pacnlfy, vice Dr. 
Diokflon. Dv. Ootavios Tales liaa bceo promoted from the chair of the to- 
itftiiteaof Medieiiie to that of Sorgery, Taoated hy the resigaatlon of Dr. 
Diolnoii. Dr.MeLeao, of Bdleville, baabem appointed to the chair of 
iDstitntes of Ifedieina Dr. Fowler, Profeiaor of Jiateria Mediea, has beea 
appointed SeereUry of the Faculty. Owing to the senriee of on injnoctioD 
by the Court of Ohancery, made on the application of the Rer. George 
Weir, reatvaining the Board from the appohitnent of a Professor to the 
poeition from which the trustees had dismissed him, no appointment was 
inade to the chair of Olassicdl Literature. 

Rkoiopolis CottBois,— We notice with pleasure that at the exami- 
nation of this college, which took place at Kingston on the 30th ult. The 
first prire was awarded to Mr. John F. Leonard, of Pcterboro', in Philoso- 
phy and Mathematics. A correspondent furnishes the Kingston Whiff with 
an account of the examination, in which we find th^ following : — **I have 
been present at moet of the examinations held in Regtopolis Gollege for the 
hist nine yeare, and I mist in justice say that I nerer witnessed one with- 
out deriving the greatest pleasure and satisfacti-)n. The examination 
whioh closed the scholastic year just past was in no respect inferior to 
former ones; on the contrary, it was decidedly the best that I hare ever 
attended. — P^inborovffh JRevUw. 

A Bakd of Boys.— The train from the eastward brought up yes- 
terday a laige band of well-trained musicians, all boys, from Montreal, who 
are to take part in the present examinations at Regiopolis and the Brothers' 
School. The band numbered about forty performers on brass and reed 
instruments, and their music was particularly good. They were met at the 
city depot by a krge number of their friends, and marched along Ontario 
street into Brock street, keeping admirable time, and playing with all the 
ease and confidence of older performers. Tht^y were marshalled to Regio- 
polis Oollege, headed by their sergeant-major, a boy, with a large silver 
headed cane, and preceded by a green banner, with the Harp of Er^Q sur- 
rounded by Shamroclcs in the centre, naturally attracting no small share of 
attention. — Kin^tion Netct. . 

St. Michael's Cou.xGS.^Cn the 5th inst, the Scholastic Tear at 

the above College was termioated, by a literary entortaiom^nl, on the part 
of the students, followed by a distribution of ^rixes. The recreation hall 
was tastefully arranged and decorated for the occasion, and was crowded 
with the numerous parcu^te and friends of the students, besides many 
others specially invited. Precisely at two o'clock, the seance opened with 
an address. lor. M:. Edward O'Fiyno,, who, on \he part gf Uie. stadents^ 
thanked the audience for their kiqd and encouraging presence at this dose 
of their scholastic labours. On the close of the literary entertainment of 
the day, the Rev. Mr. Fei^son then proceeded to the distribution of prizes 
which had been awarded to each student ; before doing which he addressed 
the audlenee on the progress of the College siooe it* foundation— he 
pointed out the apparently slow but bebefieiai eflecta of the working of 
education upon a eemmmnty j that learning waa a trte of te^dus^ tbengh 
stately growth ; and that it was only when the boys they had heard that 
day were makipg their Toioes audible, and their iD^oence felt in society— 
when in fact tliose boys became the men who constitute society — then only 
would the influence qf the principles and the piety it had been the labour 
of hlma^aad the otbor Reverend Professors of the College to instil into 
their minds and imjnress upon their c)uuaieters, beoome perceptible. The 
reverend geotleman'a diaeoorae was- a' very able diequiaition on the dotiee 
of society in the oduaadon of joiith, and the imnienaa advantage with 
which the boon, ^hen properly conferred, is paid back. — We are glad to 
perceive that the reputation of the college is attracting so many students 
from Amerioaa eitiea Amongst the audience were numerops parents of 
the students from Boston, Brooklyn, and New Kork. The nnbridlod 
license which infects ev'ery condition of life in the neighbouring Republic 
ia calcuhited to impair the authority of parents over children— and Cath- 
olics naturally seek ont a sphere where a spirit of subordinatioa is taught^ 
and boys learn respect for. age, and talen^ and antbority. The number of 
resident boarders in the College daring this last year was seventy-five. 
The College has ahready been enlarged to double its original sise, and it is 
in contemplation to add another wing to it, to render accommodation ibr 
the inereaaing namber of atodenta still more oomplete. TVe earnestly 
reoornmeod to the Catkolias of Upper Canada, who can at all afford it, to 
give their sods the beaefit even of a yeai a eourte at St. Michaera College. 



It is lamentable to thmk how many wealthy Oatholie parenU suffer tiMir 
sono to grow up in fgaotance, utterly regardless of the injury they thereby 
entail upon them. We tmst aiueerely that those who have erred hi tiiia 
particular thus Ikr, will take measufea before ft beoonea too late, to repair 
the evil. There are few objeete of greater pride that the Catholics of 
npper Canada eaor point to than the growth and sueeess of St Ifichael'a 
College— from very sBAaSl beginoings H has, wlfhtu a veiy few years, riseo 
to a position of great uscfulnesa. It boasts of a staff of able and competent 
Profeesors, and has sent forth stndenta wlio, in t^e first edaeatio{tal estab- 
lishments in Enghnd and the United SUtes, have borne off the highest 
honours. That It may kmg eootinae its career of nsefokiees, and be a 
blessh^ to the oommonity to wtlch iU labours are eonseerated, is the 
ardent wish of every Oatholie heart— Jflrror. 

Loarrro Cohvekt.— ^Tl»e midsummer examination of pupils and 

distribudon of prizes took place on the 1 6th inst., at lK>retto Convent On 
this as upon previous occasions this educational establishment maintained 
its reputation as a first class seminary for young ladies. The young ladies 
went through their various recitations, songs and pieces with Chat grace, 
ease and promptness that showed them to be refined, proficient and self 
possessed, without exhibiting any signs of forwardness. The premiums 
and erowne wenl distriboted by his Lordships Bishop Lynch and the par- 
eots and friends of the pupils. The audisoce was moet respectable, and aU 
appeared well pleased and deliglited, the parents of ihe pupils partieukrly 
so.**"Xgod<r. 

— *- DisraiBunoK of Pbizbs at Villa-Maria.— The annual distribu- 
tion of prises to the pupils of the Penwmnmt de la (/angregothn de Motf 
Dame at Villa^Maria (MonkUmds) took place on the 6th inst in the grand 
hall of the insti'.ution. The pleasing exercises usually attending the 
dosmg of term at Villa-Maria were rendered still more interesting by the 
presence of the Governor Qeneral and staf!^ Tisconntess Moock, Mira 
Monck and Miss Louisa Monck ; Lieut-Gen. Sir W. F. Williams, K.C.B., 
and staff; Major-Gen. the Hoa J. Lindsay, MP., and staff; and a large 
number of the officers of the garrison ; His Worship the Mayor ; Hon. 
G. B. Cartier; Hon. T. D. MoGee; Hon. A. A. Dorion; Hon. John 
Young, and other prominent gentlemen of the oeuntry ; Msgr. Bourget, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Montreal, and a lai^e number of the 
clergy of this city, together with numerous rehitivee and friends of the 
pupils, consisting chiefly of ladies, completely filling the large apartment, 
The usual preparaUona had been made. The yoong ladies, dressed in 
white, had taken their seats, when Mayor Beaudry conducted Lady Monck 
to a seat on a dais in front of the elevated part of the halloccupied by 
the pupils. Seats had also been placed on this dais for the daughters of 
the Governor, to which they were conducted by the Hon. Messrs. McGee 
and Cartier. The Governor General followed, and was conducted to a 
central seat on the dais, supported on the right by the Roman Catholic 
Bidiop. As the Governor and family entered, a veiy brilliant overture 
was performed by eleven young ladies, on a harmonium, two harps, and 
four pianos. A poetic welcome, in Bnglbh, to Lord and Lady Monck; waa 
Aen read by Miss Pfnsonneanlt This was succeeded by s complimentary 
teitasia, on harps, piaooa, and harmoniunk A dialogue in French ensued, 
siiatained by eight young ladiea, on the subfeot Ln .ffSasics Oeisbrm d$ ia 
Framttt each of the ladiea assuming tho name and speaking in tiw 
character of some one of the distinguished wxmien of France in the time 
of the Revolution. Some exquisite piaao-ibrte effects were produced In the 
succeeding piece by sixteen hands, eight yonng ladies contributing the 
hands in qnestioa A dialogue of a semi-musical character followed, to 
illnatrate the condition of education in thb country in the 1 7th century, in 
which one young lady appeared In tho coetomo of one of Iho aboriginal 
tribes of thb country, and two others in the white dresses of the pi^e. 
The distribution of prises and the honourable mention of poplls was com- 
menoed, His Bxeellenoy and Lady Monck asBistiag in the former by 
bestowing the prises on the suoeesefhl competitors. Gold medals and 
white crowas were presented to a number of young ladies for eKoellent 
conduct, Lady Monk pladng the crowns upon their heads. Gold medals 
and diplomas were then conferred on the graduating class. Priaee for 
domestio economy, culinary acoomplislunents, and U seUmte in aiarffrssstf 
ds vM^ii wars likewise distriboted to a number of indpitent hooaewivee 
by his Bxeelleocy. A white rose was then given to the young ladies of 
the superior class, an honour seoood only to the gold modal of the gradu- 
atee ; these ara ths graduating chM of 1866. His Excellency arsee at the 
eondusioD and said, that belbM bidding the young ladiea good bye, he bad 
been deputed by Lady Menoli to expMss to them the great pleasure die 
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e i p ^ rif Mieed irom hn jmi to tbiir viBa.; and be mlao CKpr aawd (be feetto^ 
of pleMore vitb whidi be reTieited the beautiful plaee, aod found evi- 
deneee of tbe coolinved proeperity of tbe inatitutioD. Tbere wae one 
etreometanoe whieb manred the pleasure U»at it gaye bim, in briagtog Lady 
lilopok to visit (bem, and tbat wae that be bad not tbe eapaoity to exprees 
in Terse a suitable reply to tbe eharmii^ address of the young lad.es ; he 
wae unable to giye expression to bis thanks except in weak prose ; but he 
hoped they^ would aceep^ it sa the best be eould oifor. When he regarded 
tbe power of women in iofluenelog tbe affiurs of the world, and when be 
beheld Vie harmonious union in this school of young ladies of different 
nations and religions, and some eren from our nearest^ and what ought to 
be ovn* best» neighbour, tbe United States, be eould not but exprees tbe 
hope that they would oarry Into their future lives tbe feeling of frieadJkip 
engendered bere towards those with whom they sustained relations, and 
thus soften nation&I and religious asperity. Society owed much to those 
who bad produced these desirable results. His Excellency concluded by 
again tendering his and Lady Monck's best wishes for the future proe- 
perity of the institution and its pupils. He then took his seat amidst 
groat applause.— i/(m^«a/ OauiU. 

BloGiLi Normal Sghooxk — The 'Jtb session of tbe Normal School closed 
on the 80tb inst, with tbe distribution of tbe diplomas to the successful 
caudidates. Tlie proceedinge bavipg been opened by prayer, the Chief 
Snperintendent of Edocationf tbe Hon. Mr. Chauveau, made a few intro- 
ductory remarks. He drew attention to the fact that a slight ehange bad 
been made in the law, by which grsdaates of tbe University after under- 
going a course of training iu tbe art of teaching, would become eligible for 
academy diplomas. The Principal then made the foIlQwiog statement :^ 
Fbe j^tal number of pupils entered in tbe school bad been 74; but an 
un\i8ual number had been prevented by illness from going to tbe examina- 
tions. Iq tbe final examinations 40 had passed for diplomas, two for the 
Academy diplomas, 14 for the Model School diplomas, and 24 for tbe 
£)lementary School diplomaa. This raises tbe total number of diplomas 
granted since the commencement of tbe school to 818, and tbe total 
number of persons who have received diplomas to 216. Of these he had 
reason to believe that by far tbe largest part are usefully employed in tbe 
schools of this Province. The Hon. Mr. Chauveau proceeded to hand the 
diplomaa to the graduates, This interesting prooeeding being terminated, 
Miss Merry was called upon by tbe Priacipal to read the valedictory 
address. Professor Darey, M. A.., then read a kind and affectionate address 
to the pupils in French, filled with good advice, especially with reference 
to the French works they should read; — after which, Pr. Wilkes gave an 
scoouot of the religious training of the pupils» which, he said, was exceed- 
ingly satisfactory as far as they were eencerned, but some change was 
required in the manner of administering it. The Principal then made a 
few closing remarks. During tbe afternoon Mr. Fowler's pupils gave 
some nice .vocal music. The meeting closed with the beoediction by Dr. 
Wilkes.— TF»4ne»«. 

-r*-* HoGiix MonsL Sohool— ExAMiNAiioir aiTD DianiBOnoN or Paizia. 
— ^Tbe annual public examination and distribution of prises to the scholars 
of the MeGill Model Sehool took i^aoe on tbe 5tb faist The examlnatkio 



oocilpied ibe morning and a portioo of the afternoon, and waa exceedingly 
creditable, alike to teachers and sdiolars. The boys^ under direotion of 
tiieit drill instruetor. Sergeant-Major Smith, Sects Fusilier Ouards, were 
put through their drill exereise on tbe play ground behind tbe Normal 
School in presence of the visitors. This part of the programme seemed to 
be enjoyed greatly by the boys. The scholars of botii sexes then ascended 
to tbe hall, which was soon fiUed by t^emsdves, their parents and fiiends. 
In the centre of the platform, at the farther end of the room, waa a table 
covered with beautifully bound books, intended as. prises for the diligent 
and apt scholars ; and at the opposite extremity were tables covered with 
epecimene of the baodwrtting, drawing, <&e., of the pupils. The priaes 
were then delivered by Dr. Dawson. Mr. J. Dongall then addressed tbe 
aebolan. He ssid, tbe poet Topper advised e9tTj young man to look oo 
evelry young woman with respect, since be did not knew which was to be 
his wife, so he^ Mr. Dougall, now looked with respect upoo eaeb boy before 
him, since be did not know but tbat one of them might be their future 
Governor or Mayor. He advised them not to be content to pass through 
life as might a smooth unknotted thread pass tbreugh the eye of a needle, 
but resolve to make their mark in the worJU, and be known hereafter to 
have done some good in it. It had been remarked to him, that those 
families who depended on their fiather'a wealth seldom effeeted much; it 
was from amongst ilrose youths tbat bad to make their own way in the 



wacld that eame our vnmSbtmU, oar mbiiaters, our statesmen and otfaera of 
note. Let them then, all begin now those eflbrta iHiich would make tbam 
efficient and useful in their course through life. Whilst Usteming to the 
reading of tbe formidable Ust of priaes won by them, he thought the 
scholars most have been very busy indeed, and, with sock an amount of 
study, he was rather surprised at their healthful appearance. He inferred 
that they had mingled recreation with their hard work, and had duly 
enjoyed the necessary fresh air.— He impressed upon the scholars the 
importance of having eome specialty of study, of aiming at aome particular 
object in tbe field of knowledge, mentioning the names of gentlemen with 
whom they were ISuniliar, who bad done eo, ancl hence had excelled and 
beeome celebrated. But this they could not do, nor attain to any good, if 
they did not avoid the snares whieb would lie in their path ; and above all 
he exhorted them to shun the use of intoxicating drinks, and tbe entering 
into those places for their sale, the frequenting of which led to the 
destruction of so many of the young and promising. He hoped tbat none 
of them would become the victims of this most ruinous habit Dr. Dawson 
next addressed himself to the parents and friends of the pupils. He 
remarked that the MeOill Model Sehool was now well known to the pec^ 
of Montreal, yet he would say that its primary object waa to fumisii a 
school wherein teacbera who were training in tbe Normal School ooold 
practise, in order to fit tbem to be sent out into the country. With regard 
to Mr. Dougall's remark oo the healthy appearsnee of the children, be (Dn 
Dawson) attributed much of tbat appearance to the judicious manner fai 
which the work of the scholars was arranged, also to the ventilation of tbe 
school, the abundance of fresh air and exercise allowed to the children. 
Let the pupils ever keep in remembrance that all tbe good things they 
enjoyed, good schools, able and kind teachers, dk&, eame from Ood, and 
should be received and improved with gratitude. He wished them all 
the enjoyment of a pleasant holiday. They, espectallj the younger por- 
tion of them, had yet very many stepe to go up the ladder of lesming 
before they reached the top, and he hoped they would all come back again 
at the re>openiog of the school in September, and take some more steps, 
and so become wise aod learned mea — TFi/itsts. 

TiacHXBs' AssoounoK or IJppsa CavAna. — We deiire to recall at- 
tention to the meeting of the Upper Canada Teachers* Assoobition, iu tbe 
Temperance Hsll, Toronto, on Tueeday, the 2nd of August next, at 11 ajn. 

^TowHsxirD TsiCHsas* Association. — We are requested to state that 

a meeting of the Teachers' Association of the Township of Townsend, will 
be held at the Town Hall, Waterford, on Saturday, tbe 20th of August, at 
2 o'doek p.m. His Rev J. Van Loon, local superintendent, will deliver 
an address. Mr. Peg will read an essay, and Mr. Roche will mske an 
or ation on botany. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The next Session of the I^onnal School will oommence on 
Monday, the 8th of Auguat. Candidates for admission will 
require to be in atteniUnee during the first Tfeek of the 
Session. 



KoGILL XJNIVBRSXTSr, MONTRBAL. 

THE CALENDAR for the Educational Tear 1864-66 is just published, 
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THE PAOTJLTT OP ARTS. I THE HIGH SCHOOL OF MoOTLL 

THE FAOITLTT OP MEDIdETE. COLLEGE. 
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The attention of all hiterested hi the higher edueation, u invited to the 
course of study set forth under the above heads, and which have been so 
arranged ss to afford to'all classes of persons the gieatest possible facili- 
ties for the attainment of mental culture and profesdonal training. 

Copies will be forwarded free to any part of British America oo appli- 
oation (post-paid) to the undersigned. 

W. C. BATNES, B.A, See., Registrar, dec 
July, 1864 8f»— ^'«s — up. 



Anvxansxicnresinaerted in the Journal of Bdinenti^ itr SOeente per 
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BUCHHEIM ON THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

A MOST interesting and exhaustive paper upon the History 
of Education, was recently read by Buchheim, of King's Col- 
lege, before the College of Preceptors, in London. The learned 
professor commenced with an allusion to the vast amount of 
material afforded as the basis of such a lecture as he proposed, 
and with a confident hope of forbearance and attention from 
those before him, whom he styled ''the contingent of the 
heroic host of educators/' 

" Let nobody," said he, " think the epithet heroic too pre 
sumptuous and too assuming in the present instance. . . . The 
scholastic world, too, has its heroes and undoubted warriors. 
And if it does not offer the brilliant exploits which inspire the 
poets, arouse the enthusiasm of the young, and dazzle the vul- 
gar, it has, on the other hand, the overbalancing advantage that 
its pages are not stained with blood, like those of the History 
of the World ; and that the traces which the heroes of the 
educational world leave behind them do not consist of regions 
lai I waste and made desolate for ever, and of ' battle-fields filled 
^Tith corpses,' but of nations enjoying and spreading the bless- 
ings of civilization, and of the everlasting monuments of the 
products of the human mind. The schoolmaster has generally 
to fight against the prejudices of the old and the perversity of 
the young : and this struggle, besides being more obstinate and 
more mortifying than any other, •lacks also those inspiring cir- 
cumstances which, amidst the din of battle, easily make heroes 
even of cowards." 

After some further remarks upon the manner in which he 
intended to treat his subject, the lecturer went on to say : ** The 
History of Education dates from the earliest times on record. 



As soon as man had reached a certain degree of culture, he 
became desirous of imparting the same degree of culture, gen- 
erally acquired after a hard struggle, to his children, in order to 
secure to them his acquisitions without any struggle whatever. 
His children had, therefore, the advantage of being guided by 
experienced hands> and an improvement could not fail to take 
place. The first pupils thus became even better teachers than 
their fathers were. The various experiences of the different 
heads of families were collected, and soon formed one system 
of education. Hence it happened that there arose so many 
different systems and standards of education. Every nation, or 
rather every state — [Query, why this distinction without a dif- 
ference, on the part of the lecturer ?] — ^brought up its children 
according to the notions which prevailed amongst the members 
of the State. 

" The ancient nations could not elevate themselves above the 
limited horizon of the State ; and this is the only point to which 
we find the various systems of education amongst the nations 
before Christ converging. The Chinese, the Indians, the Per- 
sians, and the Egyptians, had all their different systems of edu- 
cation ; but their ultimate object was to educate their children 
for China, for India, for Persia, and for Egypt respectively. 
Their aim was not to bring up men, for they did not possess 
any notion of humanity or mankind. This circumstance will 
also explain the reason why women were generally excluded 
from the pale of education. The men alone formed the State, 
and consequently they alone seemed to have the right and the 
want to be educated. The glorious purpose of educating man, 
as man, dates from the Christian era only. 

*' The division of the History of Education into two great 
periods, is here at once perceptible. The first, dating from the 
earliest historical times, may be called the period of national or 
State education ; while the second, which begins with the Chris- 
tian era, may be best designated as the period of cosmopolitan, 
or rather humane education." 

Dr. Buchheim now proceeded to demonstrate that the educa- 
tional system of all nations but two, during the first period, 
hare mostly an historical value only. He sketched the Chinese 
system of education, *' which moves in the narrow circle of the 
family only," and from which humanity at large gained little. 
He admitted, however, that there was one point to be admired 
in the Chinese — they only allowed such teachers for the higher 
course of instruction, as had themselves undergone a proper 
examination. In that, some other nations might find a proper 
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example to follow ; and onr readers, we think, will iigree with the 
conclusion. 

He next sketched the educational mtem of India, and notmd 
particularly one fact, that the system of Lancaster, which dkade ilie 
more advanced pupik| under the* name of monitors, instruct the 
younger pupils, was derived from India. The Bev. Mr. Bell ob- 
served it, and made a report to the East India Company on tibe 
subject, from which Lancaster derived his idea. The »me system 
had been tried and condemned, however, in Qermany, long before 
it had been tested and failed in England and the United States. 

The Persian system was next commented on, which dilFer^ little 
from the Indian, except in having more vigour, in cOQsequence of 
the lack of the castes which hampered it in India. 

From the Persian the lecturer next turned to the Qgyptiim 
system, which was more complete. He commented on their profi- 
ciency in mathematics, which seemed to have been their fkvouri^ 
study. It did not, as Plato Justly remarked, seem to benefit either 
the administration of the State nor the private concerns of the 
people, nor tend to ennoble the character of the proficients — neither 
of which, we should suppose, would be claimed for the study by its 
greatest admirers. 

After an examination of the Theocratic system of the ancient 
Hebrews, which followed after that of the Egyptians, he advanced 
the opinion that to Egypt not only was the Hebrew, but also the 
Greek ccdture largely mdebted. The position of Dr. Buchheim is 
undoubtedly correct. The admirers of Greek literature and laws 
will not admit that there was any high civilization until that of 
Greece appeared ; but the evidence now before the world shows 
that Egyptian civilization was in fuU vigour before that of Greece, 
and in some things surpassed it ; and careful examination enables 
us to trace much of Grecian science, letters, and arts to an Egyp- 
tian source. Yez the educational system of the Greeks, on which 
the lecturer dwelt, was more perfect than its predecessor. The 
Greeks were desirous of developing both mind and body — ^to oom- 
bioe mental and physical culture — so as to produce a cultivated 
mind in a perfect frame. Hence their gymnastics — ^the games as 
well as the schools — Heraklcs had equal honour with the Muses. 

A commentary on the system of Greta and Sparta, which differed 
for the worse from that of the rest of Greece, preceded an exami- 
nation of the Boman system, which was patriotic and practical. 
It had, too, this distinguishing feature, that it had high notions of 
family life, and hence the position of woman was better than among 
the Greeks. The conclusion of this part of the lecture is worthy 
of attention, and hence we quote it : 

<' The greatest theorists of those timea in educational matters, 
were Cicero and Quinctilian. Their theories were in accordance 
with the Boman character, highly practical, just as they were the 
results of practical wants. Msmy of their wise precepts ought to 
be engraven on the heart of every man. What a wholesome truth 
lies in the Ciceronian saying : ' To undertake nothing that is averse 
to our nature and capacities, and always to follow our individual 
natural ability ; to do nothing against the will of Minerva ; that is 
to say, nothing against our natural aptitude !' If this precept were 
strictly observed, we shouM not see so many bunglers and <hibblers 
in the world. Certain subjects are necessary for everybody ; but 
when they have once been mastered, let eyerv individual choose 
what suits best his nature. Let nobody undertaJce anything against 
the will of Minerva. When we consider how many hundr^ of 
boys are most injudiciously compelled to plod, during the best and 
brightest years of their lives, over the languages of Borne and 
Greece, to no other purpose but to follow the common track, which 
prescribes the study of the ancient Classics as a si7ie $ua non 
for those who aspire to a gentlemanly education — ^when we see 
that most of those who study Latin and Greek are not able to 
read with ease the works written in those languages, and that only 
an exceedingly small number of them are endowed with tiie proper 
taste really to enjoy them — and when we know at the same time 
that the study of the modem languages would be far more condu- 
cive to their intellectual development, becau5te they are more con- 
geniid to them, and would tend much more to help them on in their 
future career — are we not in duty bound to call out to them, * Do 
not undertake anything against the will of Minerva V Fortunately 
this view is gaining ground, though slowly, still steadily ; and so I 
have no fear of being accused of speaking on the ' Nothiag^like- 
leather principle.' 

''Many eminent English scholars are now advocating the general 
introduction of modern languages as a necessary branch of educa- 
tion ; and if the cry be raised t^ the limited school-time will not 
allow us to embrace both the ancient and the modem languages, we 
would only refer to the statement of Mr. George Long, who is un- 
doubtedly one of thd greatest authoritiBS in classical matters, and 
who has declared that * both Latin and Greek can be learned well 
in much less time than they are often leiEuned very imperfectly. 
Tbt ftudent may begin ]at«r and hB may tad .earUar,' Ac. ; aad 



finally he says, ' that the study of the ancient languages is gener- 
ally commenced too soon.' On the greater part of boys, the study 
of the ancient classics is certainly quite lost, whilst German and 
JTrench would be of real advantage to them. .... 

** It has often been remarked that ladies express themselves in 
more refined language than gentlemen. Well, they do not spend 
two-thirds of their school-time on Latin and Greek, but they apply 
themselves to the study of modem languages, and the refinement of 
their language might partly be attributed to this circumstance. 
Still we Imow there is a great waste of time and talent in female 
education also. We are well aware that the greatest part of their 
time for study is devoted by young ladies to music, and we are 
equally well aware that only a small number of them r^dly have any 
talent for thai art. Now, the unfortunate pupils who are endowed 
with no ability for music, may possess unusaal talent for languages 
or literary pursuits. But Minerva must yield to Saint Cecilia : 
the young strummer is compelled to go on with her sterile musical 
studies, to her own prejudice, to the annoyance of her master, and 
to the terror of all tiie visitors at her parents' house. 

" A more complete system of education than that of Cioero we 
find in Quinctilian, who, although he took Plato as the basis of his 
theories, had only the practical wants of life in view, like a true 
Boman. His works may still be studied with great advantage by 
all who have the educational question at heart. He prefers the 
' bright light of the schoolroom to the dark solitude of a domestic 
education ;' and above all he condemns the not unusual custom of 
taking an indi£ferent master for beginners. Such a proceeding he 
considers higlily prejudicial to education ; for when at a later pe- 
riod the better master is employed, his work is double. First he 
must eradicate the unsound teaching, and then he must teach what 
ought to have been taught before. Every thing becomes more in- 
telligible the more intelligent the teacher is. He further thinks it 
necessary that the educationist should be acquainted with the theory 
of teaching. Marcus Aurelius Quinctilian us was bom, as you well 
know, in the year 42 Anno Domini ; and I am grieved to say, after 
a lapse of 1800 years, we still find the prejudice prevalent all over 
the world, that inferior teachers are good enough for the beginning 
and that the practice of employing qualified schoolmasters only is 
still a pium desideratum .'" 

Professor Buchheim now took up the second part of his subject, 
and in introducing it asserted that the aim of education in the an- 
cient world was but limited, since the right of man, as man, had 
not then been acknowledged. The aspect of afiairs changed with 
the new era — the individuality of nations began to soften, and the 
world was divided into Christians and non-Christians. From that 
time out the lecture would have nothing to do with nations, bat 
with the systems of individuals. The Professor gave a sketch of 
the origin and progress of the Christian schools under the influence 
of the Fathers of the Church, and the state of education in the 
Byzantine empire ; digressed slightly to the Arabians ; examined 
the Monastery iuad Paroohial schools of the middle ages, and the 
polite education of the Knights. He described the extraordinary 
education movements which took place in those times — in the 
Netherlands, where Gerhard Groote, Thomas k Kempis, Badolph 
Agricola, and Erasmus from Botterdam, disseminated classical 
learning and sound educational principles ; in England, where John 
Colet founded the Schola Paulina, and where Louis Vivos contribu- 
ted much to the enlightenment of teachers ; — ^in Italy, where at the 
time civilization centred ; — in France, wh^re the first University 
was founded in Paris ; — and in Germany, where Guttenberg made 
the most beneficient human invention, and the son of a»poor miner 
freed the Church and emancipated the School. 

In describing the great influence which Defoe's Bobinson Crusoe 
exercised in tiiose times on the minds of the educationists, the lec- 
turer found an opportunity to speak of J. J. Bousseau and his 
Temarkable book on education. **Bousseau's Emile," said the lec- 
turer, ''was a protest against the shallowness and demoralization 
of French life as it was during those times. Men were then no- 
thing but artificial creatures, and Bousseau wanted to lead them 
back to nature. His object was, however, not to ennoble them 
afterwards by art, but to leave them in their natural state, and thus 
he committed the error of falling into the other extreme. " 

To a detailed criticism on Bousseau followed an outline of the 
" Philantropin," which was founded by Basedow, in 1774. He be- 
came thus the founder of the '* Philantropinists," whose aim was 
** to raise education to a science, to make instruction not a mere 
trade, but the object of scientific research." 

The example set by the Philantropinists had a very beneficial 
effect on the educational world, and made itself felt even in Austria. 
In France it was the great revolution that paved the way to a better 
educational ^tem ; but no considerable improvement took place 
there before the Jul^ Government had sent a special commission to 
Germany to examine there the educational institutions of her 
various states, and eepeeially of Prussia. The special eommissioner 
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was Victor Couain, and in his report he demoostrated '' the im- 
mense^uperiority of all the Grerman States, even theaa(]atinAig^ifi* 
cant Dnch^, oyer any and every Department of France in all that 
cnncerned iustitations of primary and secondary education. 

France was not ashamed to aoknowledffe, and to adopt, the supe- 
rior school organization of Qermany ; and, thanks to this circum- 
stance, she possesses now a greatly improved educational system. 

Singularly enough, Dr. Buchheim nowhere spoke of the Spanish 
system of the primaiy schools. It is noteworthy, and we shall, be- 
fore long, make it the subject of a special article. 

The lecturer gave a concise description of the greatest modem 
German educationist, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzl ; and after having 
spoken of Diesterweg, Froebel, &c., he concluded with the following 
words : 

'^ In conclusion of this, my imperfect sketch, I must make one 
more remark. It is an acknowledged fact, that the unrivaled edu- 
cational development in Germany is chiefly due to the circumstance 
that education is there really considered as a science, and that only 
duly examined teachers are allowed to exercise the profession of 
schoolmaster. The inference, is easily made. When the great ob- 
ject of this Institution will be crowtned with success, the educational 
standard will, in this coimtry, be on a level with that of Germany." 

Such is an abstract of an exceedingly able discourse, which we 
hesitated to mutilate, and whicli we would have given in full, had 
it not been too long for our pages. It contained hints of value, as 
well ae an interesting summary of historical facts. It drew out the 
comments of the learned among its hearers, who generally regarded 
it highly. Professor Leituer, who spoke with marked commenda- 
tion of it, remarked, however, that the lecturer's application of the 
Roman maxim, hand invUa MinervUf was good and sound ; but still 
he thought it necessary to say a word of warning respecting that 
maxim, —it was, that nothing could be more faithful to true educa- 
tion than to act upon the rule, that the inclinations of the young 
are to be our chief guides in directing their studies. The ^rst busi- 
ness of the educator is to discipline l^o minds of his pupils thor- 
oughly, and thus to enable them subsequently to come to a wise de- 
termination in the momentous choice of a career. When, with suf- 
ficient knowledge both of his own powers and inclinations and of 
external considerations, a boy manifests a decided leaning towards 
any special subject or mode of activity, it would be folly indeed to 
disregard the advice of the Roman sage. — Americatt, EduccUumal 
M(yi\tkly. 



II. %v,ifm m mmiAffax sstiia>\ttx^. 

1. ANCIENT AND MODERN DISTANCES. 

We are so accustomed to the magnificent distanoes of our oountrv, 
that our imaginations almost refuse to credit the possibility of nohle 
deeds done on so small a scale of magnitude as sufficed to reveal 
the greatness of ancient Greece. Wide space is evidently not 
needed to develop the activity of even the greatest men, any more 
than intellectual pre-eminence requires lai^e bodily dimensions. 
Gibbon must needs remind his readers that Palestine was not much 
superior in extent to the Principality of Wales, doubtless intending 
to hint that so diminutive a territory could not demand so much 
consideration for its history as seems to be claimed for it in th^ 
Bible. But the sceptical historian would have resented any attempt 
to cast doubt on the- truth of the history or demerits of the great 
men of G^ce, because their activity was all exerted withm so 
narrow a space. 

A writer in the Christia/n Examiiur says : '' It is hard for ua in 
modem times to adjust our great lenses to the scale of nuignitude 
on which that marvelloiu drama was acted out. Thus, by singular 
good fortune and skill, Athens early succeeded in annexing Eleusis, 
ten miles off, and Salamis, across an easy ferry, and absorbing into 
a sort of great township its continental possessions of twenty-four 
miles square. But ^gina, that lies pleasantly in sight over the 
bay, was the home of ' alien enemies,' and was only hcJd under by 
the iron hand Mogara, at five and twenty miles, was the standing 
pet hostility of Athena ; while her most generous act of foreign 
policy was in steadily upholding Platsea, at thirty-five miles dis- 
tance, against the hateful predominance of Thebes, at forty. The 
eternal rivalry with Sparta reached over an interval of about as 
great as that which separated New York from Philadelphia ; while 
the disastrous expedition to Syracuse, which bewildered the Attic 
imagination no less by the daring of its distance than by the splen- 
dour of its equipments^ traversed a world of waters rather less than 
irom the Chesapeake to Port Royal. Tet these narrow limits were 
enough for the great passions of patriotism, ambition, jealoucy, and 
international hate. The intense pride of every Athenian citisen in 
his own i^lendid capital, his fond recalling of its generous liberties 
and its grand memories, in eixile or diauter, or times of peril or 
fear, is famiUar to erary one who nni«nbiua: iim notdMif niniaionf 



of Xenophon on his retreat, the touching appeal of Nicias to the 
foclom hope at Syracuse, the fond tone in Plato's dialogues, or the 
ringing harangue of Demosthenes, when the shadow of Macedon 
began to darken the pass at Thermopilea, " 



2. STUDYING THE CLASSICS IN SCHOOLS. 

BY PROP. MARTIN KBLLOGO, OP THE COLLEGE OP CALIPOENIA. 

The Classical authors, as the term is commonly used, are Greek 
and Latin. When we speak of studying the Classics, we mean the 
beat writings of the Greeks and Romans, in the original tongues. 

These authors deserve a place in the course of study in our com- 
mon schools. The Latin language, especially, should be taught 
quite extensively. In many schools this cannot be done : they are 
primary in their character, or the teachers employed are such as 
have themselves had no classical instruction . But in graded schools, 
and in other schools where suitable teachers can be found, the clas- 
sics should have an acknowledged, and often a prominent place. 
The higher mathematics are taught, to some extent, in such schools ; 
the classics present ai least as strflMg a claim. 

There are advantages in this st^y, 

I. Por those who can have only a school education. 

1. From the kind of study. There is a peculiar and very val- 
uable discipline to be got by it. We learn to reason from proba- 
bilities ; weighing, balancing, making carefid and exact discrimina- 
tions. We learn to distinguish the subtler sliades of thought, and 
to see how much depends on the right choice and use x>f words. 
Our taste is cultivated. Nowhere can more exquisite models of 
composition be found than in the classics. By the common consent 
of the literary world, there can scarcely be found, in the whole 
realm of letters, such prose and poetry as the old Greeks and Ro- 
mans have bequeathed to us. The jarring schools and the chang- 
ing ages agree in admiring the classic models ; with one voice they 
declare their surpassing exceUeuce. 

2. From the knowledge acquired. The knowledge of ancient 
times ; of the old, potent civilizations, out of which have come so 
many of our modem influences. Those were the fresh periods of 
the world's life — ^the times of its lusty youth. There is a use, as 
well as a charm, in looking through the language of such nations as 
were then on the world's stage, down into their hearts and minds 
and lives. Translations cannot give us the whole ; they are lifeless, 
compared with the glowing originals. If we wish really to enter 
into the spirit and life of a people, we must understand thfe very 
words in which they thought, and loved, and sung. Nor, in clas- 
sical study, do we stop with mere word-meanings. We are led into 
the higher domains of discussion — into the widest relations of his- 
tory. The text of a particular author is made the unit of appre- 
ciation ; and by means of this we compute facts of geography, of 
chronology, of politics, of philosophy, of law, of religion. There is 
no star in the ancient heavens whiich is not brought to view by the 
glass of language. 

TbiB study gives us, also, the knowledge of language. Our own 
English, and other modern tongues, are greatly indebted to the 
classical languages, especially to the Latin. She is the mother of 
the French, ItaSan, and Spanish ; and those who wish to know the 
daughters ought always to secure the mother's introduction. The 
Bnglij^ is of mixed descent ; but its hfe is largely drawn from the 
Latin. Anslo-Saxon, as it is styled, is the important ground- work ; 
but we should be poor indeed, deprived of our rich classical inherit- 
ance. 

In the use of our large Latin element the study of Latin is of 
very ereat service. It gives us a new power over conunon speech. 
It helps us to accurate distinctions, and guides us nearer to the 
truth we think, or speak, or hear. There is, moreover, a great 
pleasure in such a mastery of our noble tongue. Language is life 
to us, in many respects ; and the more familiar and life-like we can 
make it, the greater are our enjoyment and power. 

The Sciences have nomenclatures drawn almost wholly from the 
classical tongues. He who wishes .to pursue scientific investiga- 
tions, or to understand scientific progress, will find it of great use 
to know something of the original of the terms thus imported. 

There is a Science of Language, which in these days is becoming 
popularized. It is destined to attract increasing attention, and 
to claim, more and more, the notice of all intelligent men. A basis 
for such study will naturally be found in the classics. Without 
these, there can hardly be sufficient means of comparison and illus- 
tration. 

I^ese, imperfectly hinted at, are a few of the reasons why clas- 
sical authors, especially the Latin, should be brought within the 
reach of those who receive only a school education. But, the 
advantages of the Classics should be given in our schools. 

II. For thosa who may have the wish and opportunity for 
fortlMr study. 
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Often a young man does not know where he will stop. He Lb 
tempted on, from one field of study to another. Now that course is 
best, other things being equal, which will leave him at liberty to go 
on to any extent. He may choose to go through a regular College 
training. He may be drawn, without this, to a professional life. 
He may become an amateur in scientific pursuits. In any of these 
events, he wiU be much advantaged by a previous introduction to 
the classical tongues. As an amateur student, he will be far more 
intelligent, and find himself in a much wider range of his favorite 
literature and companionship. As a professional man, it is indis- 
pensable that he be master of the classical technics of his profession. 
And the case is not infrequent, in which a taste of classical study 
leads directly to the acquisition of a " liberal education," which is, 
or should be, one most worthy of a ^'freeman'' — a generous cul- 
ture, such as our higher institutions aim to impart, as a means of 
wider influence and nobler achievement. 

Classical studies are on the line of these higher attainments and 
results. Ought they not to be early fostered, with these ends in 
view T 

These studies are very beneficial, very interesting and satisfactory 
in themselves. They would deserve a place m our schools, if none 
were to go beyond the school curriculum ; but they should be en- 
couraged, also, for their stimulus to further studies — for their use 
in the higher walks of life. — California Teacher, 



our language will be very apparent in teaching grammar, j^urticii- 
larly in the more advanced classes. It is of httle use to learn the 
rules of grammar, and to be able to tell the different parts of speech 
and their relations to each other, unless the child acquires the habit 
of using language properly. The ability to use words accurately is 
one of the most striking characteristics of a scholar. The teacher 
should be a model in this respect. Where can he find better models 
for his own improvement than the English classics ? In many of 
our public schools, classes may be found who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to study with profit some work like the Seasons or the Task, 
if they can be guided by a competent teacher. Such works should 
be studied with critical care, for the purpose of pointing out the 
style, tracing the learning allusioni^ perceiving the naturalness, the 
beauty or sublimity of the descriptions, developing the taste, enter- 
ing into their spirit, and a?rakening a permanent love of good liters^ 
ture. Much might be done in this way towards developing a cor- 
rect taste in the minds of many who wul have no other advantages 
than the public schools. Teacher ! might we not profitably spend 
more time in studying the English clasmcs ? The poet truly says : 

" Seek to gain 
Complete symmetrical development 
That thou maj'st minister in things of use 
To all who seek the palace of thy mind." 

A Teacher, in. Conn. Com. School Jour. 



3. ATHENS IN LONDON. 

Mrs. Avramoite, an Athenian lady, has, in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, a beautiful model of Athens in papier mdche, showing 
the architectural grandeur of the ancient citadel, on a scale of 1 to 
1000. The following edifices are marked in the model with a nu- 
merical reference : Grotto of Pan, Pelasgic WiJl, Cimonian Wall, 
Tomb of Talus, Theatre of Bacchus, Arch of Eumenus, Theatre of 
Herod (Odeon), the ancient Gate, Agrippa's Column, Pinacotheca, 
Propylcea, Venetian Tower, Temple of Victory, P%rthenon, Erech- 
theium, Tomb of the French General Favier, who fought for the 
independence of Greece. 



1. THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Th^ teacher re<juires not only a well-disciplined mind, but a vast 
fund of information, from which he can draw at all times for the 
purpose of illustrating whatever he may be teaching. This requires 
that the teacher should be constantly improving himself, if he 
would have his labours crowned with the noblest success. English 
literature offers a rich field for study and improvement, and some 
of the best models in the language are within the teacher's means. 
In our language may be found productions of rare merit in history* 
in poetry, in criticism, in the art of teaching,--indeed in all de^ 
partments of knowledge, — and teachers will find an acquaintance 
with them of much value in their profession. By a critical perusal 
of such works the mind comes in contact with other minds, opinions 
are modified, new ideas received, thought developed, the taate cul- 
tivated, and the imagination disciplined. The mind can thus be 
kept active, expedients will be originated, and a tendency to a 
monotonous round of school duties prevented. This will be parti- 
cularly the case in the departments of reading, grammar, history, 
and, to some extent, geography. 

The teacher who is thoroughly versed in literature will have an 
important advantage in teaching reading. From the force of habit, 
he will more readily perceive the thought embodied in the lesson 
he will more readily apprehend the meaning of the words em- 
ployed, and will more keenly feel the power of those passages where 
the various emotions of the heart are described. Hence he will be 
more successful in his attempts to make the lesson understood, will 
have more skill in explaining the use of words, and will give his 
illustrations in reading with more power and effect. Under such a 
teacher, the reading-lesson would assume a new aspect. His cul- 
ture would be the mi^ician's wand that would transform the whole 
scene into a living, glowing picture of joy and enthusiasm. The 
child, while he will be still learning to read with accuracy and 
order, will be storing his mind with a varied of useful knowledge 
and will be acquiring a love for good Hterature that will be ofm- 
calculable benefit through all subsequent years of existence. Such 
scenes have been realized, and there is room for still further im. 
provement. The dull round of reading that is to be seen in so 
many of our schools, may be effectually broken up by proper cul- 
ture and effort on the part of the teacher. But we must all re- 
member that self-improvement is the foundation upon which the 
superstructure must be reared. 
The advantage of an acquaintance with the classical literatiu^ of 



2. **ME" AND '*L" 

The Dean of Canterbury (Dr. Henry Alford), in a recent work — 

The Queen's English" — ^takes rather strong grouud in favour of 
certain colloquial terms, which are generally censured by the gram- 
marians. Among others, he defends the phrase '^ It is me." Says 
the Dean : 

'* ' It is me,' is an expression which every one uses. Grammar- 
ians (of the smaller order) protest ; schoolmasters (of the lower 
kind) prohibit and chastise ; but English men, women, and children 
go on saying it, and will go on saying it as long as the English lan- 
guage is spoken. Here is a phenomenon worth accounting for. 
*Not at all,' say our censors ; ' don't trouble yourselves about it ; 
it is a mere vulgarism. Leave it off yourself, and try to persuade 
every one else to leave it off.' But^ my good censors, I cannot. I 
did what I could. I wrote a letter inviting the chief of you to 
come to Canterbury and hear my third lecture. I wrote in some 
fear and trembling. All my adverbs were what I should call mis- 
placed, that I might not ofiend him. But at last I was obliged to 
transgress, in spite of my good resolutions. I was promising to 
meet him at the station, and I was going to write — '*If you see on 
the platform ' an old party in a shovel,* that will be I." But my 
pen refused to sanction (to endorse, I believe I ought to say, but I 
cannot), the construction. ' That toiU be me,* came from it, in spite, 
as I said, of my resolve of the best possible behaviour." 

The Dean then quotes from Dr. Latham's <* History of the Eng- 
lish Language," page 586 : ** We may .... call the word me a 
secondary nominative, inasmuch as such phrases as it is me == it is I 
are common. To call such expressions incorrect English is to as- 
sume the point. No one says that c^est moi is bad French, and 
c^est je is good. The fact is, that with us the whole question is a 
question of degree. Has or has not custom been sufficiently preva- 
lent to have transferred the forms me, ye, and you from one case to 
another ? Or perhaps we may say, is there any real q|3tom at all 
in favour of I except so far as the grammarians have made one ? 
It is clear that the French analogy is against it. It is also dear that 
a personal pronoun as a predicate may be in a difierent analogy 
from the personal pronoun as a subject." 

In commenting upon the matter, the London Header says, '^With 
every respect for the dean and the doctor, this is surely beating 
about the bush. An Act of Parliament is said to override every- 
thing. In all languages, dead as well as living, idiom does the 
same. We cannot translate into German, for instance, the French 
c^est moi or the English itis m>e ; we must use ieh, not 7nich — ich 
bin es, I am it, not es ist mich. It is clearly an idiomatical expres- 
sion to say it is me, which our mixed tongue has derived from our 
Norman ancestors ; and, being such, it is too deeply rooted to be 
eradicated by grammarians of the smaller order, as the dean most 
aptly terms the cavilers. Idiom is one thing and grammar another ; 
but no man can snub the former with impunity' in thinking to do 
honour to the latter." 

We admit that there are certain tendencies in the English lan- 
guage which it is almost impossible to resist ; and there are modes 
of expression to which habit gives authority. Theoretically, 
*'thou," being tlie first person singular, is proper to use in address- 
ing an individual, and yet we always use the first person plural in- 
st^. Even the members of the Society of Friends do not use 

thou," but say '^thee," a grosser violation of the grammatical 
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ruleg than the other. The spoken and written language of a nation 
differ : the one being easy, unconstraiued, and careless ; the other 
getting on stilts occasionally, or at all events walking very erect and 
with precision of step. In this case, however, the substitution of 
**me" for "I" is not idiomatic. It is a mere vulgarism. The 
tendency to the expression may arise from the position of the pro- 
noun. The objective pronoun usually following the pronoun, we 
naturally, if in haste, may give the objective form from the posi- 
tion. In the controversy, to which Dr. Alford's book has given 
rise, one writer attempts to justify the use of "me" in the sen 
tence quoted, because the construction is "me [whom you will seel. 
You will see me. " But this is absurd. The only legitimate ground 
of defence is that taken by the dean himself, though we do not 
think that quite tenable- — Am, Edu. MoiiiMy. 

3. THE COMMAND OF WORDS. 

A Statisfcician has had the patience to count tlie number of words 

•employed by the most celebrated writers. The works of Comeille 

do not contain more than 7,000 different words, and those of 

Mohdre 8,000. Shakespeare, the most fertile and varied of Eng- 

lish authors, wrote all his tragedies and comedies with 15,000 

words : Volteire and Goethe employ 20,000 : Paradise Lost only 

?*?^Sv^= *"^ *^® ^^^ Testament says all it has to say with 
5,642. — The Times. 

4. A MOHAMMEDAN LITERARY SOCIETY IN CALCUTTA. 
The Calcutta correspondent of the London Times says :— In the 
absence of any very stirring poUtical news, perhaps you may be in- 
terested m learning that an educational "movement" of some 
httle importance is geing on among the leading members of the 
Mohammedan faith in Calcutta. Whether the work of educating 
the natives generaUy makes them more friendly to the British rule! 
18 at the best very doubtful. Those who have many opportunities 
of observing the natives, say that the more we teach them the more 
clever do they become in poisoning the minds of the ignorant por- 
tion of their countrymen against us. The Mohammedans, how- 
ever, are acting quite independently of the govemmfent. One of 
the magistfates, Noulvie Abdool Lateef, has been getting np a 
literary society, and it is attended by the oldest and most orthodox 
members of the sect. There were many fears to allay and many 
prejudices to study ; but as the originator of the society is an irre- 
proachable Mussulman, the others could not see any great danger 
in attending the meetings at his house. Among the lectures given 
was one by Abdool Lateef himself, on " The Origin of Newspapers f " 
others worA cm li!lAAfnr>i4-v fl»« S!^i«. Cr^^. j a f__:Si . 




Constitution, ^w.«**«**^,«„ 

Another was upon the " Seclusion of Na"tive"Womeny""and on a 
subsequent evening the subject was " The Lives of Copernicus and 
Sir Isaac Newton." 

A very intelligent leader of the Mussulmans, Syud Ahmud, 
prmcipal Sudder Ameen of Ghazeepore, delivered a speech in 
Persian, exhorting his countrymen to make themselves acquainted 
with the process of knowledge and learning in the West. This 
speech has been translated by Syud Ahmud himself. His object in 
addressing them, he said, was nothing but patriotism,—" May the 
lips that utter impudence be closed for ever !" He disclaimed the 
intention of wounding the feelings of his audience. " We are all 
one despite of our seeming diversity. There is nothing between 
the lover and his mistress by which they can be regarded as two 
different beings. It is only the lovers thinking themselves to be 
lovers, instead of one love that makes the supposed difference. 
Hence it is the duty of all to study the common good." So rea- 
soned the speaker. If those Mohammedan gentlemen can make 
their countrymen, who are now always on the look out for conspira- 
cies, understand that their interests and those of the government 
are one, we shall have some cause to congratulate Ihem on the use- 
fulness of their society. 



1. THE NEED OF MORE GENERAL CULTURE AMONG 

TEACHERS. 

An opinion has prevailed, and still prevails to a very considerable 
extent, that a teacher needs but a very limited knowledge of a very 
limited number of books in order to keep a school. 

To make the study of Geography interesting and instructive, the 
teacher must not limit his own Imowledge of that subject to the 
text-book in hand. In connection with it, he should be familiar 
with Astronomy, Geology, and, in fact, with nearly all the natural 
sciences. So, in Grammar^ it is not enough for the teacher to be 



acquainted with Etymology and the rules of- Syntax ; he must 
possess that intimate knowledge of language which is to be ac- 
quired only by familiarity with the works of the most elegant 
writers ; he must be a student of ancient and modem languages ; 
and should himself practise continually with the pen. 

An author is said to be versatile when he employs the truths ac- 
cumulated from observation, investigation, and experiment, by ap- 
propriating them to himself,and reproducing them in new and attrac- 
tive forms. Just so the cultivated teacher employs his treasures of 
knowledge in presenting them to the minds of his pupils with 
originality and tact, and snowing the harmony which subsists among 
all branches of learning, and how each forwards and is aided by all. 
"To educate a child perfectly," says Channing, "requires pro- 
founder thought and greater wisdom than to govern a State ;" and 
for this plain reason — ^that the interests and wants of the latter are 
more superficial, coarser, and more obvious than the spiritual capa- 
cities, the growth of thought and feeling, and the subtle laws of the 
mind, which must all be studied and comprehended before the work 
of education can be thoroughly performed. It naturally follows, 
then, that those who are entrusted with these immortal minds, can 
not be persons of medium culture. 

In speaking of th^qualifications of a teacher, some eminent es- 
sayist has enumerated the branches, as pearly aa I can remember, 
in which a schoolmaster is expected to be proficient. "A thorough 
knowledge of the common branches is indispensable. An under- 
standing of Pneumatics and Chemistry, and of whatever is curious 
or proper to excite the attention of the youthful mind — an insight 
into Mechanics, with statistics — Geology, or the quality of soils — 
Botany — the Constitution of his country and laws — the Languages, 
modem and dead — cum midti^jiliis .*' This appears formidable, to 
be sure ; and it must be confessed, that were applicants for our 

gublic schools subjected to an examination upon all these topics, 
imdreds would go unemployed. 

Could our schools be under proper supervision, many of the evils 
resulting from the employment of incompetent teachers might be 
avoided ; but so long as we have ignorant or indifferent school 
officers, we must expect to be burdened with ignorant teachers ; 
and, what is deeply to be regretted, ignorant t^hers in order to 
conceal their ignorance, are sometimes constrained to resort to 
lying ; and although liars generally come to grief, their example 
does not fail to be pernicious. — American Educational Monthly. 



1. THE EXPERIENCE OF A YOUNG TEACHER. 
To the Editor of the Jounioi of Education. 
Sib, — Presuming you will allow space in your valuable journal for 
my crude observations, I commit them to paper. The experience 
of one man in any trade or profession is ever held to be highly ben- 
eficial to others in the same ; while I endorse the sentiment, I 
would say that in none apparently so much as in teaching. My ob- 
ject in writing at present is not to benefit any so much as to express 
satisfaction for benefit received from that source myself. I engaged 
in the duties of the profession a few years since, possessing feelmgs 
of responsibility, and yet with hopes of success equal to my youth 
and energy. But I soon found myself met on all sides with diffi- 
culties, never before thought of, and without the means at hand to 
obviate them ; nor do I believe that any preparatory literary train- 
ing could have ^[uarded me against the same. I frequently found 
reUef from readmg the Journal of Educationy but more from visit- 
ing neighbouring schools. I do not infer that I did or could see fit 
in any case to copy the whole system of another, nor adopt many 
rules from any ; yet, to these two, as a source (reading and viaitiny 
schools) I attribute much credit for help not to be over estimated in 
maturing plans and systems for the better management of a sdiool 
wliich has made teaching to me agreeable exercise rather than irk- 
some and tasteless employment. And strange to say that whilst 
teachers are commended, if not commanded, through the medium 
of the Journal to visit schools, there is no provision made by our 
school law at the fountain head for their doing so. This brings me 
to a point I had in view at my outset. A teacher to have success in 
teacldng requires, besides the respect and confidence of his pupils, 
the hearty co-operation of their parents. Now a teacher cannot 
always secure this, his own modest arguments on visiting them or 
otherwise, will often tend to prejudice rather than soften thent 
But I have learned by observation how it may be done effectually; 
the Local Superintendent visits a school, and having previously no- 
tified the parents and teachers of neighbouring schools to attend, he 
examines the school, and having given the teacher credit for what 
he has done, and recommended to him what to do, with many use- 
ful hints and helps ; he then, with the aboimding sympathy of a 
masXf i^peals to the parents in behalf of the teacher and school, and 
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shows them that thek* auccera depends, in a great measure, upon 
themselves, shows ^hem their duty to their children and teacher, 
thus convincing them of what they could never see before ; the tea- 
cher is helped on his way, the parents go home with new ideas and 
strong resolves, while the children are revived and cheered, having 
measured off part of the year by one session, they make a vivid start 
in preparation for the next field day. Now this argues a point pre- 
viously mentioned, viz : who is fit for the duties of Local Superin- 
tendent, and who is not ; the press has given space to debate this 
subject before, some assuming one ground and some another. 
Whilst others, with much warmth and perhaps self-interest, de- 
nounce all " black coats " as necessarily unfit ; now I take neutral 
ground, but hold to the fact that no man who has never taught nor 
learnt by experience the daily and quarterly working, changes and 
classification of a country school can do justice to the teacher school 
or children ; I care not what his educational or natural accomplish • 
ments may be. 

There is nothing personal in these remarks ; while McGillivray 
may be blessed with an efficient functionary at present, I do not 
think it was ever wantonly neglected nor ruled by a tyrant. 

A Tbachsb. 

[The Chief Superintendent has recommende#that suitable provi- 
sion be made in the new amendment Act to make teachers to visit 
each others' schools. — Ed. of Journal.] 



VI. p^rtittfl vt Ztnchm' (Smvtvtitm. 



1. LOWER CANADA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 

Negotiations having been for some time pending between Local 
Associations of Protestant Teachers in this province, respecting the 
formation of a Provincial Association, it was thought sxlvisable to 
hold a general convention of Teachers, for the purpose of finally 
revising the *' Proposed Constitution" of the Association, and 
organizing upon that basis. Accordingly a meeting of Teachers 
from different sections of the province, summoned by circulars 
widely distributed, took place in the Hall of the McGill Normal 
School, Montreal, on the 4th and 5th ult. 

The proceedings of the first meeting held on the evening of 
Friday were of a preliminary character, the public being invited 
to listen to addresses from several gentlemen intimately associated 
with education in Lower Canada. Dr. Dawson, principal of McGill 
College, in the absence of the Honorable the Superintendent of 
Education, took the chair, and after a prayer by Rev. Mr. Ewing 
and singing by pupils of the McGill Normal School under the 
direction of Mr. Fowler, said : — We open this, the second conven- 
tion of teachers in connection with this Association, under favora- 
ble auspices. We have not only a large attendance of teachers and 
friends of education from Montreal, but representatives of the 
other Associations in Lower Canada, so that we may hope to inau- 
gurate on this occasion a Provincial Association of teachers in 
which this and other A&sociations shall be united on equal terms, 
and shall hold Btill larger aYid more successful conventions, in 
succession in all the more important places in Lower Canada. 
Should it be so, this meeting will be an important one in the 
history of education in Lower Canada, to be looked back upon with 
interest and respect by our successors in times when we nope the 
education of this country will have attained a far higher position 
than that which it now occupies. That we may make this meeting 
worthy of the high objects we have in view, it becomes us to with- 
draw our minds as far as possible from our own little special spheres, 
and to consider ourselves members of a general educational body, 
all of whose parts work together for a great common end, one of the 
greatest which it is given to man to promote. Let us leave behbid 
us all our little personal interests, jealousies, and grievances as 
unworthy of this occasion ; and let us consider ourselves as educa- 
tional missionaries, bound to endure hardness, if need be, in furth- 
erance of the great work of education. Let us bear in mind also 
that our function is not so much negative as positive ; that we are 
not so much to fight against the evils that affect education, however 
much they may annoy and injure us, as to prepare for a better 
future by sowing the seeds of good that shall in time counteract the 
evil. This is a somewhat obscure and quiet work when compared 
with that of the soldier and the political reformer, but it is a work 
that more thoroughly and efl'ectually moulds the form and destinies 
of society. Let us then meet here in a spirit of love to one another 
and to all mankind, in a spirit y>i humble dependence on Gk)d's 
blessing in a spirit of lai^e and liberal self-sacrifice on behalf of the 
great work of education, and let us consider not so much the petty 
difiiculties that beset us as the sphere for exertion that lies above 
them in what we can do to make our work efficient for greater and 
for positive good. 

Mr. Laing of the Waterloo Aaadea^, and presiddkt •f th# -Md- 



ford Tdachen' Association, then read a paper on some of the more 
common errors of our sjFstem of school education. In pointing out 
some of the errofs and diort-comingB of the teacher he strongly 
commented on the neoeesity of goodness of heart and high moral 
princii^e as an indivpensable qualification for his office, animad- 
verting on the foUy, so prevalent in the community, of setting great 
intellectual endowments above exoellenoe of character ; he shewed 
the utility of maps, models, and pictures, as tending to impart 
precise and distinct ideas; he alluded to the mischief done by 
allowing pupils to pass too haalily from the more elementary to 
the higher brsnches, and by Btimulatuig unduly the mental devel- 
opment of ptecodous children ; and further he shewed the folly of 
attempting to govern a school by a code of penal enactments laid 
down beforelumd which must either be carried out irrespective of 
the injustice inevitable when circumstances are not taken into 
account, or which must be subsequently nartially or wholly repealed, 
to the humiliation of the teacher, ana to the diminution of the 
respect due to law. 

He then proceeded to pass some severe strictures on the short* 
comings of parents, remarking that parents too frequently misun- 
derstood the nature of education, regarding it as a preparation for 
some particular bunness or profession rather than for any and every 
station, and so thought a liberal education thrown away upon 
farmers ; that they were too parsimonious in their school expendi- 
tures, the teacher ill paid, and the pupils ill provided with neces- 
sary books ; that they send their children to school to get rid of 
them ; and that with criminal indifference thej allow the education 
of their children to proceed without their knowledge or supervision. 
After a few" observations on the necessity of a higher standard of 
education for teachers, he cou eluded by saying that though all 
material progress might be achieved by the cultivated intellect, yet 
there could bo no permanent prosperity without virtue. It is not 
the legislature that frames the laws, nor the executive that admin- 
isters them, that controls the destinies of a country. It is a power 
further back and greater, a power that makes rulers what they are 
— it is the educators of youth. If we would have our country in its 
manhood that for which we hope and pray, let us see that the 
sources of its youth are pure and healthy. The children of the 
present are to be the men of the future. The responsibility is ours. 
Let us then in the fear of God as we love our country, as we hold 
its welfare and its honour dear, train up its youth physically, 
mentally, and morally, to the full stature of perfect manhood. 

The meeting was then addressed by Mr. Hubbard, inspector of 
schools for the district of St. Francis, who being unexpectedly 
called upon in the absence of Dr. NicoUs, president of the St. 
Francis Association, made a few remarks touching upon points 
referred to by the previous speakers. He admitted the grave 
causes of failure that the last speaker had charged against parents, 
but would with the chairman insist on the imperative duty of the 
teacher to do Ms part faithfully without too much reference to the 
short comings and wrong-doing of others. He specified as a matter 
of regret the too frequent change of teachers, alluded to the efforts 
made in the establishment and maintenance of the St. Francis 
Teachers' Association, and concluded by hoping that he should see 
the formation of a Provincial Association which must in his opinion 
be productive of incalculable good. 

Prof. Itobins being then called upon by the chairman, welcomed 
the strangers present on behalf of the Montreal Association, re- 
ferred to the difficulties that had to be surmounted in order to the 
accomplishment of the undertakiug upon which they had entered, 
and concluded by saying that much labour and thought had been 
expended upon this organization and he doubted not of its trium- 
phant success. 

Mr. Bruce then read by permission a paper on the benefits to 
be derived from Teachers* Associations, detailing with much ability 
and at great length the advantages which they offered to the teacher 
for the development of his capacities and the elevation of his posi- 
tion. He entered minutely into details respecting such organiza- 
tions in Europe ; and trusting, he said, that a similar organization 
would be formed in this province, he believed that its formation 
would be looked upon as a distinguished epoch in the history of 
education in Lower Canada. 

The proposed Constitution of the Association was then submitted 
to discussion, and after some slight changes was adopted. 

It provides that the Association shall consist of the members of 
all Local Associations of Protestant Teachers in Lower Canada, 
and that Teachers out of the limits of such Associations shall be 
admitted members on terms to be hereafter determined ; that the 
Superintendent of Education, members of the Council of Public 
Instruction, Inspectors of Schools, and members of Boards of Pro- 
testant Examiners for Lower Canada shall be ex-officio honorary 
members^ that a convention •shall be held annually at a time and 
place assigned at a previous Convention ; that a President, a Secre- 
xeiMtty, and a Tresaiurer, shall be chosen at the ahfiuai Conventibn, 
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Pteiidents of lo^ftl Aasociationg heinftex^fiicio Yioe-Preudents of 
tlie Provmcul Aasociation } that the Uoanal of the Montreal Local 
Aflflociatioii, with the President and Secretary of each of the other 
Looal AjBBociatioDB, ahall be the Oentnd Executive Committee of 
the Provincial Association ; and adds some paragraphs respecting 
arrangements for meetings. 

Dunng the recess of fifteen minutes that followed, the audience 
occupied itself with examining school books, maps, and philoso- 
phioal apparatus, exhibited by Messrs. Miller, Campbell, aud 
Heam, or in witnessing the drill of the Model School boys. 

After the recess the Convention formally constituted the Pro- 
vincial Association by electing the following officers : President, 
Rev. Dr. NicoUa, of LennoxviUe University ; Prof. Robins, B. A., 
of McGill Normal School, Secretary ; and James McGregor, Esq., 
B. A., of McGill Normal School, Treasurer. 

The next meetiiig of the Association was appointed to be held 
the first week in June, 1865, within the limits of the St. Francis 
district, at such place as may hereafter be determined by the 
Assooiatiim of that distiict, and the Executive Committee were 
instructed to prepare a draft of By-Laws to submit to that meeting. 

At the request of the Chairman, Principal Grahame then read a 
paper entitled " Some Conditions of Success in School-Teaching," 
which opened with the apt quotation : 

* Let no unskilful hand attempt 

To play the harp, whose tones, whose liring tones 

Are left for ever in the strings.' 

To attain eminent success, he said, the teacher must be thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of his work ; must realise the responsibilities 
of his calling ; understand the branches to be taught ; refresh his 
own mind by daily reviews and original investigations ; and possess 
the power of making his pupils original thinkers and investigators. 
He must be apt to teach ; be familiarly acquainted with the powers 
and capacities of both body and mind, and the laws which govern 
their development, growth and decay ; he should have an extensive 
knowledge of human nature and individual character, that he may 
suitably adapt instruction and discipline to each, a strong love for 
children and youth, and an anxious solicitude for their highest 
good ; the power of arousing dormant minds to action and directing 
them aright when once awidcened ; be careful to curb and restrain 
the already too fast, and bring forward from the rear those who lag 
behind ; and cause all to become conscious of their own powers, 
and to rely chiefly on their own efforts for advancement. He must 
be apt to govern as well as to teach, — to govern himself and to 
govern otbsrs. Schools, like the world, were often governed too 
much ; yet without government, a school was comparatively 
worthless, and many of our ieachers seemed to fail in this important 
part of their duty. A common remark was, our teachers know 
•nough, but they cannot govern. Government consisted of influ- 
ence and authority. That government was best in which influence, 
both direct and indirect, greatly preponderates, with as little as 
possible of direct authority. Authority was sometiaies necessary, 
but influence was the great reliance of all those who governed effect- 
ually without seeming to govern at all. The teacher must be what 
he wished his pupils to be. If he wished them to be interested, he 
must be ; if he wanted them to be studious, he must be the same ; 
if orderly, he must be so himself ; if punctual, let him set them an 
Hndeviating example : require only what is right — endeavour to 
obey this law himself, and each pupil do the same. He should bo a 
school missionary ; should visit the parents at their houses, talk 
with them about education, and but little else, especially the educa- 
tion of their children, giving to each all the credit which he can 
conscientiously, and show to these parents both by his words and 
actions, that he has a deep interest in the educational advancement 
of their children ; and there is scarcely a parent in the country who 
would not co-operate with such a teacher to the utmost ot his 
ability. If the teacher would attain thai success which is so ear- 
nestly coveted by all, he must give himself a living sacrifice, wholly 
devoted to his work, endeavoring faithfully to perform his part of 
the duty involved in the command given by the wisest of men, — 
'train up- a child in the way he should go,' — which was not only 
the most truly exhaustive definition of the aims and objects of ^ 
education ever penned, but it was the great precept that ou.;ht ever 
to be implicitly obeyed in the physical, intellectual and religious 
training of the young. But said the almost disheartened teacher, — 
Who is sufficient for these things ? j^ an answer to this the 
inspired words of an apostle were at hand : 'I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.' 

An interesting conversation on various topics ensued, in which 
Mr. Marsh, of the Granby Academy, Mr. Laing, of the Waterloo 
Academy, Mr. Wilkie, of the Quebec High School .and Prof. Hicks, 
of the Konnal School, took part ; after which Prof. Darey kindly 
exhibited his mode of teaching French whh & class of bovs from the 
Bagh Sehool^ purtioaUuriy pointing out some ioaatters to U attended 



to in the pronunciation of the alphabet A vote of thanks to Prof. 
Darey was passed, Mr. Wilkie, on the part of the delegates, ex- 
pressed their thanks to Dr. Dawson for the kindness he had shewn 
them, and the Association proceeded to the grounds of the High 
School to witness the parade of the High School Drill Association 
and to visit the Gymnasium. 

The business of the day was happily concluded by a conversaziofie 
at Mrs. Simpson's, where the members of the Association, and 
many other gentlemen and ladies, interested in education, were 
hospitably and pleasantly entertained by their kind hostess. — 
Low9r Cai\ada Journal of Education, 



2. TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION OF UPPER CANADA. 

FiBST Dat. — The annual convention of the Teachers' Association 
of Upper Canada took place on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th inst., in the 
Temperance Hall, Temperance Street. There was a large attend- 
ance of teachers from all parts of Canada West. The days proceed- 
ings were commenced by an address from Prof. Wilson, President 
of the Association, as follows : 

Gentlkmbn,— In addressing you again as President of the Teach- 
er's Association of Upper Canada, to which you did me the honor of 
re-electiug me in my absence, permit me to congratulate you as a 
body on the increasing interest manifested in your Association, and 
on the beneficial prospects for the cause of education which may be 
anticipated as the result. 

I hail with peculiar satisfaction the successful organization of this 
Association, because I recognize in it the evidence of that proper 
esprit du corps which is beat calculated to elevate the status of the 
teacher, and thereby to confer substantial strength on our educa- 
tional system. There was a time when at home even more than 
here, the teacher's office — outside of the college or well-endowed 
public school — was regarded as little better than a refuge for the 
destitute. When in Scotland, tlie **«<tArii mtnwfcr," and in Eng- 
land the discharged clerk, the broken down tradesman, and the 
needy adventurer of every kind — with no definite vocation, aud no 
recognizable qualifications — resorted unchallenged to your profes- 
sion ; and when not a few of the same class emigrated to this coun- 
try with similar plans in view. Even now, I fear, not a few of the 
Ladies' Schools of Upper Canada have been organized on a similar 
principle, by those who, not unfrequently had passed* the meridian 
of life, before some reverse of circumstances drove them to a profes- 
sion for which neither their habits nor culture furnished any special 
training. 

The injurious effects which such a system involves, long told 
with peculiar evil alike on the middle-class education of England 
and on the status and popular estimation of its teachers ; until the 
redicnle of the satirist, and the labours of the educational reformer 
combined to grapple with the eviL But mischievous as its results 
could not fail to be, the evU was checked in some degree, at home, 
by the infiuence of a highly educated class ; the memories that have 
gathered around ancient and well-endowed seats of learning ; the 
historical names associated with its colleges and ppreat public schools, 
and by the prizes which rewarded scholastic ability and permanently 
enlisted among educators a fair share of the best educated and most 
gifted of those whose choice of avocation is limited to the learned 
professions. 

In Canada the evils to which I refer have been coped with in an- 
other way, and some of their worst results averted by the organiza- 
tion of a comprehensive national school system. The needy adven- 
turer may still bo seen amongst us at times, with the fliishy adver- 
tisement of his "college" or "institute," duly setting forth its 
imposing board of directors, its many titled faculty of profession, 
and its easy, royal road to learning, with all the sonorous epithets 
that Noah Webster can supply. But the educational quack is lim- 
ited here to a narrow field, and if he still finds his dupes it is not 
from want of other choice that they resort to his spurious wares. 

It is inevitable, however, that we should suffer in another direc- 
tion, where England's greatest strength lies. There the dignified 
offices in its colleges, the masterships of its amply endowed public 
schools, and even the emoluments of the independent professional 
teacher, amply suffice to secure a constant accession of talent to the 
scholastic ranks. Here, on the contrary, the prizes of the profession 
are few and inadequate. Too frequently, as I have had occasion 
to notice in my own experience as a teacher, the talented undergra- 
duate of our universities is tempted away from his preparations as a 
teacher by the flittering prizes of the law, the freer sphere of the 
medical profession, or the higher and more influential duty of the 
pulpit. All this, nowever, will cure itself in due time, and by no 
means so effectually as b^ the very plan you are now pursuing in 
this associative organization of teachers. 

Education is slowly, but surely, gaining ground among us ; and 
with an educated community as the judges the well-qualified and 
gilted teacher will have nothing to fear. The really learned and ef- 
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ficient master will iiltimately find himself an object of competition 
among school trustees ; the laborer in the scholastic field will be 
seen to be no less worthy of his hire than the lawyer, the physician 
or the clergyman ; and then a fair share of the best talent of the 
Province will be secured to the profession by the same motives and 
advantages which now attract it elsewhere. 

It is the duty of the friends of education throughout the Province 
to show their estimation of the high office of him to whom they en- 
trust the intellectual and moral training of their children, by guar- 
anteeing to him a liberal remuneration. But, also, it is no less in- 
cumbent ujwn you, as a body, to prove yomr right to it. Already 
professional training and experience command an increasing compe- 
tition for their services, and the really successful teacher occupies 
no unenviable position. He whose professional abilities are in re- 
quisition by competing boards, has sushieved all needful independ- 
ence of patrons and school trustees, and he can be in little danger 
of undignified intrusion on his professional functions, whose clukr- 
acter and qusdifications are reflected in the high tone of honor and 
truthfulness, and the spirit of generous emulation of his pupils. 

But it is impossible that a numerous body of teachers, scattered 
in isolated schools over the Province, can fail to discover many 
things connected with the daily operations of the dass, and still 
more with the working of the school system, which admit of im- 
provement, but for the amelioration of which they are powerless in 
their individual capacity. Among the subjects which you are now 
invited to discuss, the causes of the frequent changes of teachers in 
rural districts occupies a prominent place ; and few subjects pre- 
sent greater claims to the attention of the friends of education. 

The first term of. a new teacher must necessarily b^ one of exper- 
iment, in which the indispensable elements of mutual confidence, 
and the knowledge of each other are wanting to pupil and instructor. 
Every good teacher has something in his syvtem peculiarly his own, 
and thu can only be brought into effective operation when teacher 
and pupils have learned thoroughly to know and rely upon each 
other. Every gogd teacher, moreover, is progressive. He modi- 
fies the system he has shaped out for himself by the practical results 
developed in its working ; and the ex^^erience he gains is doubly 
valuable to himself and to others when it is aoquir^ by successful 

Progress, from year to year, in the same sphere of cordial and 
iendly co-operation. But with the frequent change of school and 
pupils, all motive to systematic exertion is removed ; and it may be 
questioned whether a school suffers so much by the permanent ser- 
vices of a poor teacher^ as by the unsettled procedure of a succession 
of strangers, each in his turn undoing all tliat his predecessors have 
organized, and distracting the minds of his pupils by reforms in sys- 
tem and novelties in deta^. 

Again, while the ambition for higher education in some of our 
largest towns, is awakening 'a desire to engraft the central high 
school on our common school system, economical motives have, I 
fear, chiefly influenced in the majorily of the cases, the amalgama- 
tion of common and grammar schools into the union schools which 
are in special favor among country trustees. It is of the highest 
importance that the fruits of your experience should be brought to 
bear on such plans, before they obtain such a footing as may render 
change difficult, even where it may seem most desirable. Again, a 
process of amalgamation is suggested with reference to school sec- 
tions, so as to bring the whole schools of each township under one 
system and management ; and it is of no less importance for your 
professional interests that you consider how far this will tend to 
affect your position, and your relations to the governing boards of 
trustees. 

I am gratified also to see that discussion is invited in reference to 
the recognition of distinction of race and color in Canadian schools. 
I shall not anticipate your decision further than to express my con- 
fident hope that it will be one worthy of the members of a liberal 
profession, and the sharers in the common freedom of that great 
Empire of which Canada is a part. 

On those and aU similar purposes your deliberations must be wel- 
come to every friend of Provincial education. Legislators and Su- 
perintendents may be expected to look specially to the working of 
our public school system in its broad national aspect. Municipal 
councils and boards of trustees will most frequently be tempted to 
view it in its economic relations ; resident householders — when not 
specially estimating the assessment for school purposes — ^may be ex- 
pected to regard it chiefly as the effective organization for the edu- 
cation of their own^children ; while it is, not only reasonable, but 
desirable, that you should look to its effects on the training, the 
status, the emoluments, and the entire professional interests of the 
Provincial staff of teachers. But all those interests are really one. 
That is the most economical system which most thoroughly accom- 
plishes its purpose, and not that which seems to cost the least money. 
Legislators, superintendents, school trustees^ parents and pupils, 
are all no leas interested than yourselves in seeing that the teaching 
profesaign commands its fair share of the best talent of the coontiy, 



and permanently enlists it in the service of education, by receiving 
in return emoluments in some degree corresponding to those which 
the same talent and industry can secure in other vocations. 

I doubt if the people of this Province are even now sufficiently 
alive to the momentous importance of having a thoroughly efficient 
body of teachers for our common and grammar schools : — efficient 
not merely in the acquirements of which a University degree is the 
guarantee, but in those rarer elements on which the whole moral 
tone of a school depends. Our Provincial school system is strictly 
national and unsecWiau. It admits of no theological test, and re- 
cognizes no denominational disqualification ; and in this, I believe, 
it wisely rejects a system wholly inapplicable to our circumstances 
and institutions. But our school trustees are in no degree preclu- 
ded thereby from attaching their full value to those moral elements 
on which must ever depend the true character of the man. 

The social l^e of the school is no less important than its intellec- 
tual progress. It must no more be deficient in openness and true 
manliness, in the spirit of purity, honor, and trutiif uhiesB, than in 
the ambition for knowledge and the emulation for intellectual dis- 
tinction. 

Much of this tone in the social life of the school depends on the 
personal influence of the master. Gentlemanly feeling in him will 
unconsciously mould every word and action. The terms of censure, 
the accents of praise, the incentives to improvement, the encourage- 
ments to emulation, are all parts of the daily teaching of the school 
By them the tender, youthful mind unconsciously receives its bent, 
and acquires the tendency, on the one hand to yield to generous 
impulses, and pure ennobling emotions ; or, on the other hand, is 
stimulated by an unhealthf ul ambition, which shrinks from no mean- 
ness that leads to triumph, and feels no dishonour in the most 
crooked policy that wins applause. Those influences, no less than 
the intellectual detuls of the scholastic curriculum, belong to the 
practical functions of the teacher, and can never be lost sight of 
without injury both to himself and his pupils. And if it be true 
that gentlemanly feeling is an essential qualification of the good 
teacher, then it cannot be forgotten that the highest model of the 
true gentleman is the Christian. The world's code of honour bor- 
rows all that is valuable in it from the golden rule of the Great 
Teacher ; and he will best infuse the spirit of purity, truthfulness, 
and generous self-sacrifice into his pupils, who is himself under the 
influence of that divine teaching which guides into all truth. 

But we assemble here to-day for other objects and duties than 
those of the school-room. The isolation of each individual teacher, 
while following out his daily round of duties, renders it peculiarly 
desirable that he should avail himself of that strength which union 
supplies. In asserting your claim for social recognition, adequate 
and generous emolument, and an independence compatible with just 
self-respect, your success must depend on united action. But also 
it is no unimportant function you now aim at assuming, as a delib- 
erate body, to discuss all the important questions that affect the 
working of our system of education, and the still broader ones that 
lie at the foundation of all scholastic instruction. 

To you it fitly belongs to discuss the competency of the training 
system for Provindtd teachers ; the books introduced or recom- 
mended for use ; the machinery of common, union, and grammar 
schools ; of a separate school system, whether dependent for its or- 
ganization on distinctions of creed or color ; of a truant law or 
other practical expedient for bringing under the operation of our 
school system that numerous class which neglects the invaluable 
boon, and general supervision by which the coherence and vitality 
of the who& Provincial educational institutions are secured. Some 
of these subjects are already set down in the programme of your 
convention, and others are not unlikely to be suggested in the pro- 
gress of their discussion. Leaving them, therefore, to the verdict of 
yoTir matured deliberations, permit me rather to address to you, as 
a fellow-teacher, a few remans on that mental culture and training 
which my own experience suggests to me as specially meriting your 
attention. There is a danger m every profession of falling into the 
habits of mere routine ; but in none is this more felt than in that 
of the schoolmaster. If your professional duties are viewed in one 
aspect, it is your high privilege to mould the character and form the 
mmds of the rising generation, to call into healthful activity the 
moral and intellectual f ac^dties, at a i)eriod of life when all the gen- 
erous sensibiUtieB of youth are ready to respond to your influence, 
and the passions of later years are stDl dormant ; and so to influ- 
ence the coming time, v iewed in this light there is no lack of 
stimulus to carry the teacher cheerfully on in his daily round of 
duties. But seen in anotiier aspect, there is much in his daily task 
which, if he neglect the high standard of professional excellence, is 
calculated to cramp the mind and beget the petty formalism of the 
mere pedagogue. 

Whether it be our daily task to teach the first rudiments of com- 
mon school education ; in the Brammar school to con over the allot- 
ted portioos of university matnonlation work ; or in the college lee- 
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tare room to carry the student through the latter stages of his our- 
riculum, still we necessarily deal to a great extent with the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, and return year by year over the old course. 
We reploT^h the same furrows, and trarel again in old tracks, till 
we are in danger of dragging along in the same rut, with the aim- 
less drudgery of a blind mill-horse. 

The one cure for this is liberal mental culture. Mind and body 
alike need relaxation ; but just as the hard student, or the long im- 
prisoned teacher starts off for an invigorating ¥ralk, and rejoices in 
the glow of health which rewards his exertion of lungs and muscles, 
so the mind — ^wearied with its daily task, is to be refreshed and 
strengthened by stimulating mental toil. A comprehensive course 
of .reading, a favorite brancm of science, the mastery of a new lan- 
guage, or the unravelling of some of the many unsettled problems 
of education itself ; will re-invigorate the jaded mind, exhausted by 
its unvarying round of duties and cares. * By such means your own 
pleasure and profit will be secured ; and while you return with 
cheerfulness tio the rudimentary training of the school-room, you 
will at the same time fit yourselves to exercise that larger influence 
which every teacher ought to command within the district where his 
lot is cast. 

As teachers, moreover, whether it be in the infant school, or 
in the college hall, our intercourse is necessarily mainly with those 
who are younger, less informed, and, for the time being, inferior to 
ourselves. It is good for no man to associate always with his infe- 
riors in any sense ; and though the innocense of childhood and the 
ingenious ardor of youth present such an inferiority in beguiling 
forms, yet the dust of the school room, and the pedaintry of profes- 
sional habit, will cling to us, unless we guard against Uiem, until 
we are little fitted to meet the same pupil when he returns with the 
dust that has gathered on him in the great arena of life. Against 
such professional rust, no better safeguard can be found than intel- 
lectual culture, combined with associative action, such as brings us 
now together. Isolated and apart, the heart of many a teacher 
must sink at times as he reviews his daily toil, and strives honestly 
to estimate its fruits. But gathered thus in a compact phalanx, 
each member of this convention may feel himself a purt of an influ- 
ential confederacy, which has only to use its strength wisely, and 
to improve the opportunities at its command, to effect important 
results for the cause of education. 

But I have been tempted, I fear, beyond the legitimate limits of 
an opening address in those desultory remarks. My apology must 
be found in the earnest desire I feel to contribute, to the extent of 
my power^ in forwarding the objects of this association. May our 
exertions individually, and our deliberations as a body, be so wisely 
directed, that education may prove in our hands the promethean 
spark to kindle into vigorous Ufe the intellect of this young Pro- 
vince, and develop for it a future worthy of the great Empire of 
which it forms a part. 

National School Books. — ^The first subject on the programme for 
discussion was : ''The fitness of the national series of school books 
for the requirements of Canadian schools. 

Mr. T. J. Robertson, M. A., being called upon to express his 
views on the subject, declined^ and called upon, 

Mr. Alexander, who spoke Driefly on the subject, and contended 
that the moral tone of f^ the series was perfect. He believed, how- 
ever, that the scientific part of the 4th and 5th books might be very 
much improved. He also thought that the sketch of luiEttory was 
too incomplete. 

Mr. Archibald thought it was unnecessary to discuss the defects 
of the school books, unless there was some means of having them 
revised. He thought it was proper for the association first to find 
out their defects, and then take into consideration their remedy. 
He thought the books should be revised and re-written, that the 
scientific part should be entirely omitted, and that extracts wholly 
of a literary character from Macaulay, Addison, De Quincy, &c., 
substituted. 

Mr. McGann contended that the selections in these books were 
remarkably well chosen. 

George Young, B.A., moved, "That the Council of Public In- 
struction would confer a public benefit by offering prizes for the 
most approved emendation of the common school series of school 
books, and that this resolution be reported to the Chief Superinten- 
dent of Education for Upper Canada." 

J. B. Dixon, M.A., seconded the resolution. The seconder of 
the resolution considered the subject under discussion very import- 
ant He agreed with Mr. Alexander as to the excellent moral tone 
of the books. He believt-d all the books were perfect in this res- 
pect ; but he felt that the scientific parts were behind the age. ^ 

Mr. Margach, of Barrio, spoke against the merits of the present 
lystem of school books, and contenaed that as progress was visible 
in everything, architecture, science, dto., so it should be with the 
books used in the schools. If a better system coidd be devised why 
not adopt it. 



Mr. L^fgitt, of Oakville, Mr. McCague, of Erin, Mr. McNab, 
Pioton, Mr. L. L. Holmes and Mr. Watson took part. 

Mr. Wm. Anderson, Toronto, moved in amendment, '' That the 
national series of reading books are not adapted to the wants of 
Canadian schools, and that the introduction of a new series would 
be attended with great advantage." Mr. Clms. Archibald seconded 
the motion. 

Rev. Mr. Beard moved in amendment to the amendment, " that 
a committee be appointed to visit Dr. Byerson, or in his absence, 
the deputy superintendent or other members of the Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction, with a view to ascertain if any steps are being ta- 
ken to provide a new series of class books, or what are the present 
views of th^ Council of Public Instruction on that subject." 

The President said he supposed it was not only his duty, but it 
was expected of him as president that he would express his views 
at the close of an important discussion. Kow he believed that more 
was to be learned by the discussion of the subject than by a resolu- 
tion. It would be diflicult, however, to understand the opinion of 
the Association on the matter under discussion unless something 
definite was arrived at. He believed that it was but necessary to 
lay their desires before the Council of Public Education to have 
them attended to. For himself he thought some change should be 
made in the scientific character of books that were compiled twenty 
years ago. (Applause.) 

The amendments were voted down, and the main motion carried. 

Dr, McCauPs Address, — ^The association again assembled at half- 
past seven o'clock in the evening for the purpose of listening to an. 
address to be delivered by Rev. Dr. McCauL Prof. Wilson presi- 
ded, and introduced Dr. McCaul to the meeting about half i)a8t 
seven o'clock. 

Dr. McCaul was received with loud applause upon rising to ad- 
dress the meeting. The learned doctor then proceeded to say that 
he felt great pleasure in meeting such a large number of the teach- 
ers of Upper Canada, upon such an occasion ; and he would be glad 
to render the Association all the assistance in his power in carrying 
out the objects of the Convention. He did not intend, however, 
to deliver a formal address, but would briefly touch upon a few 
points connected with the duties of teachers and the management 
of the youth committed to their care. When he was a young man 
he selected the profession, and since he had grown grey in the ser- 
vice he had not regretted his choice. (Applause.) He then touched 
upon the fitness of teachers for the proper discharge of their duties, 
and said that if they desired to be successful, they must thoroughly 
xmderstand the subjects they had to teach. Unless the teacher pos- 
sessed a thorough knowledge of his subject it was impossible for him 
to lay a proper ground work in the minds of his pupils. In his own 
experience he had found that some of the very best students attend- 
ing the University had suffered from this kind of training in their 
youth ; and they f oimd it very difficult to get rid of the erroneous 
ideas imparted by incompetent teachers. He remembered one very 
striking instance of this nature at the last examination in the Uni- 
versity — ^that of an excellent young man who had sent in his com- 
petition for examination and upon looking over it he (Dr. McCaul) 
discovered several palpable errors. This naturally surprised him 
very much, as he could not understand the cause of it. Heat onoe 
sent for the student and pointed out the errors, and asked how such 
errors had appeared in his composition. The yonng man replied 
that he had been taught so when at school, and that he had always 
found it difficult to guard against falling into the error. Had this 
student received proper training in yovSk he would not have made 
such errors upon that occasion. This case showed the great neces- 
sity that existed for teachers thoroughly understanding that which 
they attempted to teach. Then there was the aptitude for teaching 
which some teachers possessed in a much greater degree than otiiers. 
Some could enter a large school and bring the pupils under subjec- 
tion at once, wnile others appeared unable to do so. Now there 
were two or three ways of securing the attention of pupils— one 
was fear of, and the other affection for, the teacher. He was not 
one of tiiose who believed that corporal punishment should be to- 
tally abolished in the school room. Neither did he think it advisa- 
ble to dismiss unmanageable pupils. It was the duty of the teacher 
to take unmanageable pupils and try to break them in. (Applause.) 
In order to be successful in this respect, the teacher must have great 
patience^ forbearance and perseverance, and possess good temper on 
all occasions. The pupils were exceedingly quick in observing whe- 
ther tiiey were punished for their bad conduct or for the gratifica- 
tion of the teacher. If there were laws in the schools they should 
be carefully carried into effect. The prosperity of the school de- 
pended on this. If there were lessons to be said they must be heard 
properly and not slurred over ; the boys must not, on any account, 
be permitted to omit their lessons ; they should not be allowed to 
feel tiiat they could run their chance of escaping punishment. 
(Hear, hear.) Punctuality must also be carefully observed. The 
teachers must l^ punctual to the moment in opening th9 Rohool, as 
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thiB attention had a most benefieial effect upon the conduct of the 
pupils. The learned doctor then touched upon the importance of 
decision of character on the part of the teachers, and of the neces- 
sity of guarding against partiality in the school, and concluded a 
very eloquent and interesting address amid loud applatise. 

Second Day. — The proceedings were opened with prayer, after 
which the question of the frequent changes of teachers in rural dis- 
tricts wsii taken up. 

Several members addressed the meeting, after which the Chair- 
man introduced Mr. Hodgins, Deputy Superintendent of Education 
for the Upper Province. 

Mr. Hodgins was well received, and spoke at length in support of 
the school system of Canada. He said that he had visited many of 
the cities and towns in the United States, and had thoroughly 
examined and enquired into their school system, and he certiunly 
considered it inferior to our own. The American educationalists 
themselves thought we were far ahead of them in this respect, and 
expressed themselves in such terms to him. Our system was un- 
doubtedly the very best in the world, though there were some 
things connected with it which might certainly be improved. He 
would, for instance, like to see the sections abolished, and no 
smaller school limits made than those of a full township. Town- 
ship Superintendents might also be abolished, and the whole left 
under County Superintendents. He concluded by giving some 
good practical hints to the teachers on the best mode of managing 
schools, and hoped the time would soon come when the teachers 
would not be so kept down by the trustees as at present. He was 
warmly applauded throughout, and on resuming his seat, a vote of 
thanks was passed on him. 
The question of the removal of teachers was then again taken up. 
After some few remarks by different members, the following 
resolution was moved : — 

Moved by Mr. John Hunter, seconded by Mr. Robert Alexander 
— *< That, in the opinion of this Convention, it would be conducive 
to the interests of education, were the present system of granting 
orartifioates by county boards abolished, and one central board, 
having power to grant Provincial certifiicates, established ; and 
likewise, the present system of local school superintendents super- 
seded by the appointment of county superintendents." 

Mr. Alexander supported the motion, considering that it would 
be beneficial, not only to the interests of education, but ako to the 
teachers, were the proposition contained in the resolution carried 
out. 

Bev. Mr. Blair did not think that the resolution was quite suffi- 
cient, and was of opinion that the educational standard for teachers 
should be raised. It was not high enough at present. 

Mr. J. F. Eherant, representative from the Teachers' Association 
of Chicago, 111., was then introduced to the meeting and well re- 
ceived. He said he was happy to be present, and though all the 
way from Chicago, he had an interest in the educational system of 
Canada as weU as of every other country. They in the States 
scanned the system in Canada, and picked out the good parts of it, 
and used them as far as practicable. As reference had been made 
to the system in the States, he felt.it right to say a few words on 
the same subject. Some members had spoken of a want of perma- 
nency amongst the teachers in Canada. They wanted the same 
thing in the States, though they generally managed to keep their 
teachers for years. They had more difficulty in keeping their 
female teachers than their male ones, as the former were very much 
in the habit of changing their place of residence, and going into a 
sphere much more congenial to their tastes. (Laughter.) They 
had in their counties a superintendent and also a township board. 
He then went on to speak of their system of granting certificates, 
which is much similar to that in this countiy. The Normal School 
system, as described by him, is also something the same in cluuraeter 
as tiie Provincial Normal School system here. After some remarks 
on the good resulting from school teachers' conventions, he con- 
cludsd by extending an invitation to all those present to attend the 
National Teachers' United States Convention, to be held in Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., next week. A vote of thanks to Mr. Eherant was 
then passed. 

Mr. Bobertson, Head Master of the Normal School, was then 
called on to address the meeting. He had no idea of being called 
on to speak, and therefore was not prepared ; yet, alter honouring 
|iim by asking him to speak, he felt it his duty to do so. The 
question before the meeting was the cause and remedy for the 
changing of teachers. It was, in his opinion, the most mischievous 
thing in connection with our school system that teachers were so 
often changed. No teacher could get acquainted with his pupils in 
less time than six months, and so long as a man attended to his 
duties, and acquitted himself in a satisfactory manner, he should 
be retained in his place. As things were at present, a teacher 
conld be turned out of his school at almost a day's warning. It 
waa i« b« 'kop«d that a tw»ad^ eomld be found, b«t wk^t that 



remedy was he could not say. Let the teachers acquit themselves 
well, and be attentive to their official duties^ and it would have a 
great effect to lessen the number of changes. The most defective 
point in connection with omr school system was the inspection of 
the schools. No man should be appointed to the office of inspector 
unless he was in every way capable to teach himself if required to 
do so. He should be able and competent to instruct the teachers 
under him whenever any difficulty arose. Not only should they be 
scholars in every sense of the tenn, but they should also be practical 
teachers and well acquainted with all the workings of schools. No 
one should be appointed to the situation unless he had been a 
teacher himself, and this should be a sort of reward or promotion 
for him. The province should also be divided into certain districts, 
and each district have its own inspector, paid according to the 
work performed, and engaged in no other business, so that he could 
give his whole time to the duties of his office. The inspection 
should be real, and not a mere formal visit, now and again* to the 
different schools in his district. As regarded the exsxnining of 
teachers, he was of opinion that much good would result from a 
central board of examiners, Y>efore whom all teachers would have 
to appear before receiving their certificates. After some further 
remarks, Mr. Bobcotson resumed his seat amidst the applause of 
the audience. Mr. Evans spoke in favour of the appointment of 
duly qualified school inspectors. A vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Kobertson. 

Eev. Dr. O'Meara waa decidedly in favour of an efficient course 
of inspection similar to that in practice in England and Ireland. 
The only question waa aa to the practicability of the move. If we 
could get a good and proper inspector, in any way fit for the posi- 
tion, it would have an effieot to vastly increase the interest of edu- 
cation in the country. A man, however,, to occupy the position 
should be paid well and sufficiently, as in order to do the work 
properly he would be compelled to give his whole time and atten- 
tion to the matter and be engaged in no other business. 

A committee was appointed to report on the matter before the 
meeting, and they brought in the following report : — 

Beaolved — " That the principal cause of the frequmt changes of 
teachers in the rural districts arises from the want of qualification 
in Uie teacher, the smalhiess of remuneration, or the evil practioe 
of keeping the school open for only part of the year ; the remedy 
to a great extent will be found in making it compulsory on the 
section to keep its achool open for the whole year, and that the 
time of election of trustees be the first Wednesday in October in 
each year : 2nd. That it is necessary and expedient to abolish the 
office of Township Superintendent as speedily as possible, and to 
appoint in their stead County Superintendents, whose literary 
qualifications shall not f aVV below those of first class common school 
teachers, and that none but teachers be appointed." 

The report was thrown out, and the original motion of Mr. 
Hunter, given above, was carricii by a large majority. 

Sepa/raie Coloured S^^moU. — Mr. McCallum, of Hamilton, said 
he was decidedly opposed to any difference being made between the 
white and coloured children. During his 17 years' experience he 
had found the coloured cldldren quite equal in every respect to 
their white compeers. They conducted themselves properly, studied 
as diligently, and were quite as creditable to their teachers. He 
hoped no convention of Canadian teachers conld ever be found to 
support any such measure as the forming of separate schools for the 
coloured children. The coloured children were differently situated 
from others ; they had not the same advantages, and should be 
treated in every way the same as the white children. He hoped 
Canada would never disgrace itself by making any distinction be- 
tween white and black. 

Mr. McGann was strouely opposed to any step that would show 
we were opposed to having our children mix with those of our 
coloured citizens. 

Mr. McCallum moved that it is neither necessary nor desirable 
that there i&ould be separate schools for coloured children in 
Canada. 
The motion was carried unanimously amidst loud applause. 
Prof. Wilson said he bad great pleasure indeed in presiding over 
a body of men who by a unanimous vote had passed such a resolu- 
tion. He hoped the day would never come when a distinction 
would be made between the black and white children of our 
country. 

Holiday B. — ^A committee of three was appointed for the purpose 
of waiting on the Superintendent of Education^ to endeavour to 
get him to make arrangements whereby the rural schools shall have 
four weeks holidays each summer. 

Conversazione, — In the evening the co^iversaxiUmej under the aus- 
pices of thej'eachers' Association, came off in the Normal School 
buildings, and was a great success. The large and beautiful theatre 
or lecture-room was crowded to its utmost extent, by a highly 
fashionable audiesee. The shair was oeeupitd by PiPoftM f g r Wikam, 
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and on the platform with him there wei^ — Rev. Dr. Ryenon, 
Superintendent of Education ; Rev. Dr. McOaol, President of the 
Toronto Uniyersity ; Mr. Robertson, Head-master of the Normal 
School, and other gentlemen. After a few opening remarks, the 
chairman introduced the Rev. Dr. Ryerson to the meeting. Dr. 
Ryerson was well received. He spoke for about half an hour on 
the subject of education, referring to the business performed by the 
Teachers' Association, and trusting that they would be suco^sfnl 
in carrying out the objects for which the Aasociation was fanned. 
He pointed out tho special duties of teachers, and concluded by 
giving some advice which was well received by the teachers present 
A number of songs were then very finely sung by several amateurs, 
after which the audience were favoured with several scientific ex- 
periments in galvanism, pneumatics, (be. Tho ReT. Dr. MeCaul 
then delivered an address, i^ter which a number of very fine dis- 
solving views were witnessed with great interest. These were 
followed by several songs, all of which were well received. Dr. 
Ryerson then made a few closing remarks, after whic}i tho National 
Anthem was sung and the meetmg dispersed. 

Third Day — ^The President took the chair at 9 o'clock. 

Appointment of a deUgaie, The committee appointed yesterday 
to nominate a delegate to represent this Association at the National 
Convention of Teachers to be held in Ogdensburgh next week, re- 
ported in favour of ajmointing Mr. Alexander as such delegate. 
This report was received and the recommendation adopted. 

Treasurer* a Bepoat — ^The Treasurer of the Association next sub- 
mitted his report for the past year, which showed the funds of the 
Association to be in a satisfactory condition. 

Vote of TAanA»— Moved and seconded : "That the thanks of the 
Association be tendered to the committee, Mr. Chetnut and Mr. 
Anderson, who undertook and carried out so successfully the aran- 
gements for the conversazione last evening for the entertainment of 
the teachers attending the convention." — Carried unanimously. 

Mr Sangster having been called upon by the President, at the 
request of a member, addressed the teachers for a few minutes 
ur^ring upon them the necessity and importance of continual mental 
culture as a means to maintain the mental faculties in a healthy and 
vigorous tone. 

Election of Cfficers, — ^The committee appointed at a previous stage 
of the proceedings to nominate officers for the ensuing year having 
reported, the foUowing were elected : — 

Officers for the Current Year, — ^President — ^Daniel Wilson, L L. D, 
Professor of Literature^University College. 1st Vice*President— 
Wm. Anderson, Head Master Park School, Toronto. 2nd Vice- 
President— Wm. McCabe, LL.B., Principle Union School, Oshitwa. 
3rd Vice-President — A. McCallum, B. A., Principal Central School, 
Hamilton. 4th Vice-President — ^Rev. Geo. Blair, M. A., Principal 
Union School, Bowmauville. 5th Vice-President — J. B. Dixon, 
M. A., Principal Grammar School, Colbome. 6th Vice-President— 
F. F. McNab, B. A., Picton. Treararer— John B. McGann, Head 
Master of U. C. Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institution, Hamilton. 
Secretary— Thoe. G. Chesnut, Principal Toronto Training School ; 
Aissistants Mrs. Clarke and Mr. Lusk, of the Model School Robert 
Alexander, Teacher of Common School, Newmarket, delegate to 
the Convention of Teachers, Ogdensburg, U. S. 

Councillors— Mcj^srs Thomas Mc Naughton, Essex ; Frisby, E1-' 
gin ; A. J. Campbell, Wentworth ; Pegg, Norfolk ; O'Brien, Hal-* 
dimand : Hunter, Welland ; Henderson, Bruce ; Preston, Grey ; 
Marsach, Simcoe, Breckenridge, Halton ; McMurchy, Yoric ; Mc- 
Cabe, South Ontario ; H. H. Rouse, Durham ; Young, Victoria ; 
Dixon, Northumberland ; Johnson, Hastings ; M, B. Scanton, Ad- 
dington ; Piatt, Prince Edward ; Clarke, Frontenac ; A. Bow- 
erman, Waterloo ; John Hunter, Perth ; and McTavish, Lambton ; 
together with Miss Moyer, Lincoln ; and Miss Smith, Huron. 

Tlie President ni:ide sonte remarks at the dose of the convention, 
in reference to the important results that may be anticipated from 
this Teachers* Association, and the position it is destined to hold in 
tho educational syj^tem of the country. He also threw out some 
useful suggestions bearing on the subject of exhibitions or scholar- 
ships, by means of which the educational institutions of the country 
might be linked torjether, from the humblest common school to the 
University. 

The President luiving vacated the chair, the Rev. Dr. Blair took 
it and a vote of thinks was passed to the President for his kindness 
and courtesy in tlu> chair, and the admirable manner in which he 
had conducted the business of this most important meeting of the 
Association . 

A vote of thanks was also directed to the managing directors of 
the Grand Trunk, Great Western and Northern, railroads, for 
their liberality in granting return tickets to teachers attending the 
convention ; to tho Chief Superintendent of Education for the use 
of the buildings of the education office for the conversazione last 
evenine ; and to the reporters of The Leader and Olohe newspapers 
for their able reports of th« proeeedings of the eenvefttioii. 



Viiitiothe Unvoerdty. — ^During the afternoon the memb^nof 
the AsBOciatioB visited the University buildings, in company with 
Professor Wilson and Rev. Dr McCaul, who conducted them over 
the institution, and pointed out the objects of interest therein. 

Adjournment. — The Association, having concluded its deliber- 
ations, adjourned to meet again in Toronto on the first Tuesday in 
August, 18G6. — Leader and Olobe Reports. 



8. AMERICAN TEACHERS' CONVENTION. 

The sixth annual meeting of the National Teachers' Association 
of the United States, took place in the city of Ogsdenburg, on the 
10th, 11th, and 12th inst. at which representatives from nearly all 
the Northern States and Canada, as weU as a large number of the 
leading educationists from the principal towns and cities of the 
Union, were present. Mr. W. H. Wells, of Chicago, presided. 
The opening ot the convention was highly interesting to the Cana- 
dian representatives. A song of welcome was given with fine 
effect by the Ogdensburg Musical Association . 

Col. Judson, on behalf of the Board of Education and the citi- 
zens of Ogdensburg, gave a hearty welcome to the teachers attend- 
ing the convention. A cordial reception was also extended to the 
Canadian representatives, and a desire expressed that such visits 
would in future be more frequent, in order that the teachers of 
both countries might become more intimately acquainted, and that 
thOT^ might learn more of each others system of teaching. 

The discussions at the convention were on the whole exceedingly 
interesting, many of the representatives being very eloquent 
speakers, and occupying some of the moat important educational 
positions in the country. Tho subjects discussed were principally 
connected with the method of teaching, the most approved text- 
books to be used, and the prospects of the educational institutions 
of the country. Representatives were present from every State in 
the North, and appeared to be a superior class of men. 

The convention was addressed by Mr. Alexander, the delegate 
from the Teachers' Association of Canada West. Mr. Alexander 
explained at considerable len^^h, and with great ability, the Cana- 
dian school system, interspersing his remarks with statistics in re- 
ference to the progress of education on the north side of the UJces. 
The address was listened too with much attention, and elicited fre- 
quent marks of approbation from the audience. ^ 

The meeting of the convention gave entire satisfaction to all who 
had the pleasure of attending, and to none more so than to the 
Canadian representatives. — Correspondence of the Leader, 



VII. MncMiOMl gtttrtlifljttw. 

CANADA. 

Trixitt Collkob, Toronto. — A subject of a good deal of interest 

came Dp last night upon the supplementary estimates. In them was 
inserted a grant of $4000 for the Unirersity of Trinity College, Toronto. 
This is the first time the Church of England University in Upper Canada 
has received a grant of moDey from the public purse. Tlie Church of 
Scotland has received a grant for Queen*8 at Kingston ; the Ghnrch of 
Rome for Regiopolis and others ; and the Wesleyan Methodists for Victoria 
College, Oobourg. The largest of these four denominations of Christiana 
has 60 far received nothing, and now receives less than cither of them for 
Unitersity teaching. — Editorial Correspondence of the Montreal Gazette, 

Grants to the CoLLEaES. — These so-called sectarian universities 

are the offshoots of our national character. They best suit the wishes and 
desires of at least half the people of the country who take interest in Uni- 
versity education aiall. Why should the State interfere to mould the 
people according to some rigid rule and compass standard — not adopt its 
institutions to the people t The latter is the truly philosophical course as 
the experience of modern !Europe has shown. How then reconcile these 
apparently contending principles f Nothing is simpler. Grant money in 
proportion to the amount of secular education afforded. Secure careful 
inspection and proper annual returns. Rnnk the several institutions 
according to the curriculum of education as evidenced by examination 
papers makmg those of Toronto Tnivei-sity orMcGill College the standard 
for Universities. Then apportion the grants accordin;^ to the kind of 
edu< ation given and the number of students receiving it in each year. 
This 19 the only fair and satisfactory method. There was some talk last 
night about endowing chairs of secular learning. That might secnrc a 
fair distribution for the present, but it might become also most unfair in a 
few years to come. In the method I propose the State would not pay for 
the t«a'4h3ng of any religfoos dogitfa, btit^for the letttlar tett^hing of thcs« 
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who hold oerUin dogmas. In that way also the StaU would preTeot the 
attempt to let up iDstttations where they are not needed, without adequate 
proTieion from priTate bouoty, and without adequate patronge from the 
parents of those needing this education. Such institutions without a 
sufficient number of chairs, without any considerable number of pupils, 
without that support from people of any creed to give them a healthy 
existence would not be fostered by public money granted In sums alto- 
gether disproportionate to the nature or amount of the work done. — E^' 
torial Carrespondtnee of the Montreal OazeUe, 

Toronto UinTaBsrrT Gollegb.— John McDonald, Esq., member 

for Toronto west, has presented to the authorities of University College 
the sum of $160, as the first instalment of a Bursary which he proposes 
to establish in that college for the behoof of the sons of citizens of Toronto, 
lir. McD's. object in doing what he has done will be gathered from his 
own words, as addressed to the College. " Being desirous of encouraging 
youth of talent in the public schools of the city of Toronto to avail them- 
selves of the fadlities for higher education which Univerbity College 
aiTords, and especially to stimulate the boys at the City Common Schools 
to aim at obtaining the requisite preparatory training for the Univenity." 
The M aedonald Bursary shall be for the benefit of the sons of tradesmen 
and medianios, citizens of Toronto, a preference being given to those who 
have received their primaiy education at the City Common Sdiools. 

Kvoz CoixxGB, Ao. — ^In the proceedmgs of the recent Canada Pres- 
byterian Church, we find the following :^The College Committee reported 
that there were in Knox College 55 students— 32 in the theological and 
23 in the literary classes. $6,966 were raised for the support of the 
college during the year, above $1,200 more than last year. Letters were 
read from the three Professors ; one firom Prof. Young, resigning his office 
as Professor in Knox College, on account of havmg accepted the office of 
Inspector of Grammar Schools ; one from Dr. Bums, requesting assistance 
in his professional labors on account of age and infirmity; and one from 
Principal Willis, making application for an increase of salary. An over- 
ture was read, sent up by the Presbytery of Montreal, praying the Sjood 
to esUblish a Theological Hall at Montreal, with two Professors.— At a 
sabeequent diet this project was ably advocated by several members of 
tM Montreal Presbytery. The overture was referred to the Collie 
Committee. This Committee subsequently reported to the effect that 
Dr. Bums be permitted to retire with an annual allowance of $1000, that 
the state of the funds would not warrant an increase to Dr. Willis' salary» 
that the classes in Knox College be exclusively theological, that only one 
additional Professor be appointed, that the College boarding house be dis- 
pensed with, tliat special efforts be made to raise $9000, and that a College 
be established at Montreal, and the Presbytery there be authorised to 
obtain a charter and report at next Synod.— Action on the last matter was 
deferred by tlie Synod. The Rev. Mr. Oregg, of Cooke's Church, Toronto, 
has been appointed to deliver lectures for three months in the department 
of Apologetics ; and the Rev. Mr. Cavan, of St Marys, In Ezegetical The- 
ology. The Rev. Dr. Bums was requested to conduct the class of Churdi 
History as during former sessions. 

ToROZTTo Cut ScHooL8.—The annual public meeting for present- 
ing the Grammar School scholarships, prizes, snd certificates of honour, 
awarded at the recent combined examination of the City Public Schools, 
was held on the 29th ult, in the St Lawrence HalL There was a very 
large attendance of the pupils attending the various cxtj schools, with their 
parents and other friends. The numerous assemblage of children, all 
bright looking, clean, and well dressed, presented a very pleasing spec- 
tacle. Mr. Mayor Medcalf having taken the chair, said he felt proud at 
k>eing called upon to preside over a meeting of this kind. He did not 
propose to make a lengthy speech, or to enter into any details with regard 
to the Public School system. He had his own Ideas about that, which dif- 
fered a Utile, perhaps, from those that were generally held. But he would 
say this, that the inhabitants of Toronto are highly favoured with respect 
to educational institutions — (cheers) — and If they did not fully avail them- 
selves of them, they had only themselves to blame. At a future stage of 
the proceedings, it would be his pleasing duty to distribute the prizes, and 
he would now call on the secretary to read the report of the examiners on 
the late combined examination, and the report of the rector of the Toronto 
Qrammar School, respecting the conduct and progress of the boys who 
received grammar school scholarships in 1868.— Mr. Barber then read the 
reports of the Examiners and of the Rector of the Grammar School ^The 
seven successful competitors for the grammar school scholarships were 
then called up, and presented by the Mayor with papers authorising their 



admission to all the privileges of the grammar school. His Worship in- 
formed them that they would be expected to enter the school on the 8th 
of August; and expressed the hope that, in their attendance there, they 
would continue to display the same progresb and proficiency which had 
entitled them to the honourable distinction they had now received. 
(Cheers.)^Tho prises and certificates of honour were then distributed by 
Bis Worship to the boys and girls who had gained them at the recent ex- 
amination, and who were loudly cheered as they were successively called 
up to the platform to receive them. His Wordiip sccompauied the pre- 
sentation of each prize and certificate with a few words of praise aud eu- 
courvgement. — The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education, 
being called upon by His Worship to address the meeting, said there 
was one strong impression which by the proceedmgs of this evening had 
been made upon his own mind, and he had no doubt on the mind of every 
indiridual in this assembly. It was this, that although the city of Toronto 
had not been the first to move in the great work of common school educa. 
tion — several other cities and towns in this Province having entered upon 
the work sooner — yet when Toronto did act, it acted in a manner worthy 
of itself and worthy of the cause which it was now so warmly engaged in 
promoting. This was manifest in the commodious — not to say the magni- 
ficent— echod-honses which are erected in every ward in this city ; in the 
admirable organization of the schools ; by the regular employment of a 
number of able, efficient, and faithful teachers ; in the placing of that or- 
ganization under a superintendence remarkable for its ability, diligence, 
and efficiency; and in the continued selection as trustees of persons who 
are deeply Interested in the subject of educating the masses of the people. 
It was also manifest in the occasion of our present assemblage ; in the 
princely conception, if he might use the expression, of the establishment 
of no fewer than seven scholarships in the City Grammar School, to be 
competed for by the pupils of the several common scoools of the city ; 
in the establi^ment of these prizes and certificates of honour ;. in the 
spirited way in which they are competed for ; and in the public manner 
in which they are distributed. Nothing could be more impressive or 
more beneficial in its Influence than the calling up of those youtiifnl per- 
sons to receive their well-won honours in the presence of this annual as- 
semblage of the citizens. It was an important epoch in the individual 
history of this little people, for the impressiins now made upon their 
minds would probably never be effiused, and would exert a most salutary 
— ^if not a directing and controlling — influence on their future career and 
future fortunes. After some counsels to the children as to the importance 
of attending to the duties of personal religion, while making progress in 
secular learning. Dr. Ryerson made some remarks on the absence of any 
scholarships for girls, admitting them to a higher educational iustitation, 
similar to the scholarships awarded to boys. It had been no part of his 
plan, in his position as Chief Superintendent of Education, to forestall the 
felt wants of the country. He rather desired to wait till these wants 
were strongly felt, before taking any action on his part But he should 
rejoice if the idea, already realized in some cities iu the United States, of 
having a school for the higher education of girls, as well as a school for 
the higher education of boys, were carried out in Toronto, and if we had 
here — among our other educational institutions receiving pnblic patronage, 
and accessible on terms bringing them within the reach of the mass of the 
people — an institution providing a superior education iu every respect for 
our girls, and for which scholarships should be awarded, as well as those 
to the boys, at successive annual gatherings like the present (Cheers.)— 
Professor Wilson said he had very great pleasure in being here and wit- 
nessing the delightful spectacle presented to*night He heartily concurred 
in the sentiment of the Chief Superintendent, that it is really creditable 
to the city of Toronto, that It carries on Its common school system in so 
efficient a manner. He considered it one of the most delightful scenes we 
witnessed during the whole yc^r — this annual gathering and distributiou 
of prizes. He had expressed his ideas in former years as to the formation 
of a Central ffigh School for the city, and he still entertained the same 
opinion, which was made all the stronger by his having visited the Central 
High Schools in Philadelphia and Boston, examined their working, and 
satisfied himself that they were an indispensable element to the completioD 
of a common school system. But at the same Ume be felt satisfied, after 
carefully looking over the report on the Common Schools of Toronto, for 
the present year, that this was not the direction iu which we specially re- 
quired to expend our energy at the present moment. It was impossible 
to overlook the important fact brought out in that report, that there were 
upwards of a thousand children in this city who altogether neglected to 
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avail themselves of ihe grand 'advantages which those oommon schools 
afford. It was, moreover, impossible ^to overlook the fact placed before 
us almost every day in oar police reports, that so many children of tender 
years were committed to prison for petty crimes — robbing tills, robbing 
orchards, and the like — and ^re thus being^approntioed, as it were, to a 
life of crime, the badge and brand of criminality' being ^so effectually 
placed upon them that they would in nil 'probability grow' up to be, in 
later life, the pests of society and candidates for the Penitentiary or the 
gallows. And w\hn we considerad^that onejof those'criminals would cost 
the city far more than'it cost the city to confer'scholarships^on the seven 
boys who had received themHhIs evening,'and which gave them the means 
of obtaining a course of higher education, and qualifying them to be re- 
putable and useful members of society ; and when we considered the 
delight with which we expended our money for the benefit of the one class 
and the sadness with whidi we ezsended It it for the punishment and re- 
straint of the other class, he thought that— while the idea of a Central 
High School should not be lost sight of— the immediate and most urgent 
duty of the trustees was to take measures for the bringing of the whole of 
these thousand outcast children within the sphere of our educational 
system. (Hear, hear.) Professor Wilson then alluded in very compli- 
mentary terms, to the recent institution by Mr. Macdonald, M.P.P., of a 
scholarship in University College, specially intended for those who passed 
through the preparatory training of the common schools and grammar 
schools of the city. He then referred to the pleasing fact that in the dis- 
tribution of the prizes this evening, coloured children had been seen 
standing up on equality with the others, as the successful candidates for 
those prizes. He denounced the conduct of another city in Upper Canada, 
which had excluded the coloured children from the common schools, and 
expressed his gratification that on the eve of another 1st of August, the 
anniversary of the most recent triumph of British freedom, no such stain 
attached to the fair fame of the city of Toronto. He rejoiced to see that 
not only did Toronto take an honourable place in the encouragement of 
education, but that she carried this out without any distinction whatever, 
save tho distmction in favour of merit and high moral conduct. (Cheers.) 
— The Rev. Dr. Jennings was next called on to address the meeting. He 
said that on entering the building he had not any idea that he would be 
called upon to speak. He came there merely as a spectator. He felt it 
his duty, ho vever, while on his feet, to congratulate the excellent teachers 
of the city schools on being delivered from their labour and toil during 
the present warm weather, and he must also congratulate the children on 
being let loose ftom their school-houses while the *' dog-days *' continued. 
He hoped that the latter, after their period of indistry and study, would 
improve their holiday time by seekmg after recreation and health in sports 
and amusements. Without a sound body they could never hope to have a 
sound mind. He was also happy to bo able to congratulate the Corpora- 
tion of the city in doing the handsome thing by the common schools, and 
in supplying money to carry on the education of those children promoted 
from the common schools to the County Grrmmar School, fie had no 
doubt the youths thus sent to the Grammar School wonld oooduct them- 
selves in a right and proper manner, as those before them had done. 
Every one had reason to feel proud and happy that the educational year 
which had passed away had been spent in training children in such a man- 
ner as would fit them to occnpy positions of high standing in society ; a 
training that would prepare the boys for the higher professions, and make 
the girls suitable companions for them. He wonld say to them all, in the 
words of Scripture, " May our sons be as plants grown up in their youth, 
and onr daughters as the comer-stones, polished after the manner of a 
palace."— John Macdonald, Esq., M.P.P., being called on, said it was with 
feelings of pleasure and delight that he was present on the interesting oc- 
casion which had drawn so many together. No one witoesslog such a 
scene could fail to be greatly interested. In his opinion it required much 
more than a fine genial clime and a wealthy people to attach one to a 
country. We must also have those privileges by which onr children may 
be trained np and fitted for positions, not only of the oommon order, but 
also of prominence in the world. Parents, in coming to a new country, 
must first know th^it there are those advantages there by which their 
children can acquire a good, sound education. In this respect Canada was 
particularly well provided, and no city on the continent waa better off, edu 
cationaUy, than Toronto Parents and children alike enjoyed the benefits 
— as what was beneficial to one waa also good to the other. The time 
might come when some of those children who had then appeared on the 
platform would occupy the promilieDt position of mayor of the city of 



Toronto *, they might even become judges and leaders in the land ; or they 
might win honour in defending their country's flag, either on this or on 
some other soil ; but let them take whatever position they might, he felt 
convinced that in their whole history they would not know, a prouder 
moment than that in which they stood upon the platform and received the 
rewards of their study and diligence. He was as much opposed to high 
taxation as any man could be, but he was willing— and he felt sure all be- 
fore him were equally willing — to bear any judicious expenditure of money 
in promoting and forwarding the educational interests of our country. 
He wonld say to the boys, let them exercise the same energy and diligence 
in their future lives as they had done in their schools, and they would be 
sure to succeed without fail. After what had just been witnessed, every 
man and every woman should be more atfd more attached to the city. 
While the educational institutions of the city prospered, we need have no 
fear for its future. — ^The benediction was then pronounced by the Rev. 
Mr. Pollard, after which the interesting proceedings were brought to a 
ck>8e. — Globe. 

Paopoeso Female High School, Toronto.— Extract from a Re- 
port OF THE City Board on the Subject. — Tour committee having had 
under consideration the desirability ot establishing one or more superior 
schools for boys and girls, report aocordingly. First, That although the 
necessity of establishing a High School for boys b fully recogniaed by your 
committee, yet as some public provision for boys in this respect already 
exists in the Upper Canada College and Grammar Schools, your committee 
deem it inexpedient at present to recommend the Board to take action in 
the matter in this direction. Second, That in the opinion of your com- 
mittee there is, however, a very urgent necessity for the establishment 
of a High School for girls, inasmuch as no public proviuon of this kind 
has hitherto been made, and they accordingly reoommend that immediate 
action be taken by this Board to supply a want so extensively felt. Third, 
That with the present crowded state of the city public schools it would be 
impossible to appropriate any one of the esdsUng buildings for this pur- 
pose ; and your committee reoommend as a temporary arrangement that 
a suitable building be rented in the central part of the city, and that a sum 
of not more than $1000 be appropriated and included in the estimates for 
the current year for the purpose of furnishing and fitting up the said 
building ; that the admission to such school shall depend upon a recog- 
nised standard of attainments, and that the payment of certain fees to be 
hereafter settled by the Board, shall be oolleeted, and the course of studies 
shall embrace the usual branches of a thorough English education, together 
with the accomplishments of French, music, drawing and ornamental 
needle work ; that in view of said school, when once started, your com- 
mittee submit the following approximation* estimate of the probable in- 
come and expenditure of the proposed Girls' High School, viz. : — 

Revenw, 

100 pupils at $8 per quarter, or 125 at |6 per quarter, say $8,000 

Expenditure. 

Total $2,200 

Showing an apparent margin for miscalculation and unforeseen con- 
tingent expenses $ 800 

$8,000 
YoRKViLLB Common School. — ^The examination of the pupils at- 
tending the Yorkville Common School was concluded on the 29th ult. The 
trustees, and all those who attended the sehool during the present ex- 
amination, expressed their pleasure at the proficiency exhibited by the 
pupils in each division. In the evening the scholars attended the Town- 
Hall, Yorkville, to receive their awards. The parents showed the interest 
they took in the school by attendhig the evening meeting in lai^e numbers, 
the Hall being quite crowded. Charles V. Berryman, Esq., M. D., took the 
chair, and having called the meeting to order, expressed his satisfaction at 
again taking part in this interestuig meeting. As local superintendent, it 
was his duty to be present* and it was one of his most pleasing duties to 
be present at these semi-annual meetmgs, and to see so many who showed 
that they took a lively interest in the education of their children. He ex- 
plained that the municipality only provided funds once a year for prises ; 
but he waa of opinion that at each semi-annual examination premiums 
should be given, as by this means a greater zest was given to the scholars, 
and they worked more earnestly. In order to provide prises at the sum- 
mer examination, he had to visit those who were benevolently disposed, 
and to solicit from them private contributions. He liad done this this 
year, and had been able to get the sum of ten dollars, which he had ez- 
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pended in porefaasiog a number of beaatiful books, wbioh h« would mod 
bav6 the pleasure of distributing to the aucceaaful pupils. The spe&ker 
next adverted to the great good which edueatioa was doiog for those who 
apply thwnselves properly to the acquisition of knowledge. We could, 
said he, do nothiug without education, and the more thoroughly we were 
educated the more successful we would bo as a |>eople. He regretted that 
there were still amongst us a few who could not see that any benefit was 
derived from education. These parties tried to argue that the more 
thoroughly the poorer classes were educated the more it unfitted them for 
the humble life to which Ood in his goodness had pleased to call them; 
but he eontended that, no matter what were the circumstances of any in* 
dividual, education would never do aught for them except good, so long as 
they used it in the proper manner. It was as necessary for those who 
were obliged to work at the wash tub or attend to domestic affiurs to have 
a good education, as it was for the richest in the land. It was a grand 
feature in this Province that the highest p'aces in the land were open to 
those who worked for them with a will The University, the Bench, Par- 
liament — were open for the well-educated ; and with these goals to strive 
for, he exhorted all the scholars attending the school to work upwards and 
onwards earnestly. He next alluded to the assistance which the State 
had given towards establishing the present school syi^tem. The same 
system was originally commenced in Q-ermany, it was then adopted by 
Prussia, and lastly by ourselves ; and he was proud to think that so good 
aad wholesome a system prevailed. He next addressed the parents, and 
explained that their duty was to instil into the minds of their children 
the necessity of pursuing their studies earnestly, and not to throw obstacles 
in their way; and above all things, not to detain them from school under 
frivolous pretexts. Mucli harm was often done by keeping children from 
school a day or ko at a time, because it must be apparent to all that each 
day children were absent, they lost what had been taoght to others whilst 
they w«re away, and they ipund so muoh the greater difilculty in keeping 
pace with their classmates ; and in the end, instead of going into higher 
classes, they fell back into those which they had left before. The speaker 
continued for a conatdevable length of time in this strain, urging parents 
and children to use their utmost endeavours to acquire a sound education. 
On taking his seat he was loudly applauded. — The Rev. Mr. Melville next 
addressed the assembly, and concurred in what had fallen from the pre- 
vious speaker. He instanced several cases where poor boys bad risen by 
their own exertions to fill the highest and most honourable positions in 
the land. Amongst others he instanced the career of Sir Isaac Newton, — 
The girls snng iu an excellent manner a song entitled *' The Grave of 
Napoleon.**— Tho Rev. W. C. Wilson addressed the meeting in an able 
and effective manner — The 'Misses Clayton next snng a duet entitled 
"The Empty Chair," which was well and deservedly applauded.— Dr. 
Berryman stated that Mies Eilen Clayton had undertaken to teach the 
girls attending the school the beauties of music, and from the proficency 
which was exhibited after so short a period of trial, he knew that ere long 
there would be some very sweet singers in Yorkville. — ^Then followed the 
distribution of prizes ; after which the national anthem was sung, the 
Rev. Mr. jMelville pronounced the benediction, and the meeting broke up., 
—Globe, 

TnB Boy's Home.— By the praiseworthy exertions of several bene- 
volent ladies and gentlemen in this city the institution known as the "Boy's 
Home" has at length found a permanent location, and a commodious buil- 
diag has been erected, in which the orphan and the homeless may find re- 
fuge. The building is situated on a block of land on the east side of George 
street, south of Gerrard street, 400 ft. in front, and something over 100 ft. 
in depth. The cost of the land and building has been about $9000 — $70Q0 
of wliich has already been paid. Of this sum, $5000 was paid for the 
building. It is built of white and red brick, and when furnished can ac- 
commodate ovur 100 children. There are at present 88 children ready to 
take possession of it, as soon as it shall be ready for occupation. The in- 
auguration took place on Saturday afternoon, and, ns might naturally be 
expected, drew together a large number of the friends of the institution.— 
The boys, to the number of 26, were also present, seated on raised forms,, 
and appeared clean, healthy and contented. About half past three o'clock 
the Chief Justiee took the ch.Vir, and called upon the Rev. Mr. Armstrong 
to open the proceedings with prayer. The Chief Justice then briefly adi 
dressed the meeting, and dwelt with much force upon the great benefits 
such institutions might confer ui>oo society at large by rescuing homdeii 
ebildren from the paths of crime and vice, and giving them a religioni 
ttaifdugi wh«i«by they might bteoaa uasful and reafwsted m«mlitrt of tb4 



commonity. The learned judge then introduoed Prof. WiLion to the meet- 
ing. Prof. Wilson then proceeded to deliver an addi ess suitable to the oc- 
casion. 

VicToaiA Collme; CoBonaa. — In ihe proceet lings of the Wesleyan 

Conference we find the following : — Immediately aft<.'r the opening of the 
afternoon session the annual meeting of the Vicloria College was called— 
the President of Conference in the chair. The Secretary of the annual 
meeting, the Rev. Dr. Nelles, first read the minutes of last year's meeting, 
which were approved. The bursar, J. H. Dumble, I'I<q4 M.A., then pre- 
sented his annual balance sheet, which shewed that the College bad been 
self-sustaining for the past year. Appended to the balance sheet was a 
statement of the present debt of the College. The bursar remarked that 
this debt $40,000, though apparently large, would not be considered so by 
any one acquainted with the operaiion of similar institutions. Ho doubted 
whether any other denomination could have maintained a college of equal 
efficiency, upon such slender means, without incurring a much larger debt. 
He preferred a College with a debt of $10,000 and the reputation of Vic- 
toria College, to an institution without such reputation though free from 
debt. The pecuniary difficulties of the College were the result of its suc- 
cess as a literary institution. The rapid increase of students necessitated 
an outlay with which its income did not keep pace. He felt gratified at 
the action of CoBference in voluntarily assuming thomaelvea to maintain 
the College. Such action on the part of the ministers indicated in laiogiiage 
more forcible than words, the duty of the laymen of the church. He be- 
lieved they would yet yield a hearty response to this silent appeal. The 
action of the conference spc^e also in mo!>t unmislakeable terms to those 
outside who stood waiting for the demise of our college, telling them that 
the college would not die. Our legislature, while admitting the principle 
of SlaU Aid to higher education, virtually ignored it by granting so small 
a sum to our institution. We had been accused of seeking relief at the 
expense of other Universities. Victoria College never desired to take one 
farthing from any other college, if the taking of that would impair the 
efficiency of a sister institution. Victoria College would be judged by its 
merits. The alumni had its interest at heart, and would yet exert a power 
even in the legislature, on its behalf. In the meantime, the important 
question was, how may we liquidate the debt as rapidly as possible, and 
this he commended to tlie oonsideration of the present meeting. The re- 
port was received. The Rev. Dr. Nellis then stated to the meeting that 
ihe attendance during the past year had been 328, and the graduating 
class 60, shewing most gratifying prosperity. Previous to the report of 
the Rev. Dr. Aylsworth, tJie college agent, it was resolved to appoint a 
committee consisting of the members of the college board present at con- 
ference and nine others to consider various suggestions which Dr. Ayls- 
worth wished to lay before the conference in connection with his report. 
The college meeting was then adjourned to meet at the call of the chair. — 
Edward Jackson, Esq., of Hamilton, and John Macdonald, Esq , M.P.P., of 
Toronto, have each given $1,000 to Victoria College. 

— Sxr ABATE ScBoois. — Diooisx or OiYTARio.— In the proceedings of 
the recent Synod we find the following : — Moved by the Rev. W. Bleasdell, 
seconded the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, ** That the changes introduced into the 
Common School System of this Province are entirely at variance with the 
fundamental principles ol that system, as understood and accepted by the 
people of Upper Canada ; that instead of a purely secular system of educa< 
tion, under which ail classes should be included, undue preferences and 
special privileges have been conferred on a distinct class of the people of 
this Provinos— Separate Schools, in which special religious instruction is 
given, bebg recognised as a part of the government system. Against this 
unjust preference, this Synod enters its solemn protest, and demands as an 
act of oonunon justice, that the privileges granted to the Roman Catfaolies 
be granted to others, or that those now accorded be withdrawn." [Notb.*.- 
This resolution is identical with the one passed in IS68 in the Synod of the 
Diocese of Toronto^ — JSd, J,o/ JSd] It was moved in amendment by the 
Rev. Mr. Worrell, '* That His Lordship be instrneted to petition the next 
session of the Legishiture for the concession of privileges to the United 
Church of Eoghod and Irdond similar to those granted to and eqjoyed by 
the Chnrch of Rome, as regards Separate Schools." Rev. A. J. O'Lougfa- 
Itn moved a fortlier amendment, seconded by the Rev. R. V. Rogers, '* That 
the Synod shall appoint a Committee who shall fully inqqire into the 
nature and results cl the Common School System In this Province, and 
speeiAlly with a view of oeeertaining the extent of (he grievances under 
which tbe membais of onr Church one said to iofftr by their conoeetion 
thenwUlL Tb». wn»i» t.t» report at tl|e aaa^l meettog in 180$, which 
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report Bhall servo as the basis of such aotion by this Synod as may tend to 
remote the ^evances, if any, and also to allay any and all uneasy appre- 
hensions in reference to the religious element connected witii the secular 
education of our children." It was further moved in amendment by tue 
Rev. T. B. Jones, "That this Synod records its protest against any further 
violation of the Common School System in Upper Oanada, and deplores 
that an undue partiality baa been ever shown to any class of the community." 
This amendment was ruled out of order. The resolution and the various 
amendments were spoken to at some length by the movers and seconders, 
as well as by several other dersrymen and laymen. Much diversity of 
opinion prevailed amongst the different speakers in regard to the working 
of the Common School System, and the necessity ior reform In that direc- 
tion, as well as to the utility of having separate schools for various denomi 
nations. It was urged that we would do better by striking directly at the 
root of the Separate School Sy tern of the Roman Catholics; and it was 
also urged by more than one speaker that on no account should the children 
of Protestants be separated in our Common Schools. The feeling of the 
Synod seemed to be strongly In favour of Mr. OXoughlio's amendment, to 
assist in the passing of which Mr. Worreirs amendment was desired to be 
withdrawn, but was not permitted by the bouse. On Thursday, the debate 
was resumed by the Rev. Mr. Bleasdell, who offered to withdraw his origi- 
ual motion in favour of one to be submitted by the Rev. R. Lewis. His 
Lordship said that if the original motion were withdrawn it would have 
the effect of doing away with Mr. O'Loughlin's amendment. It was then 
moved by the ilev. R. Lewis, seconded by the Rev. J. G. Worrell, " That 
this meeting pledges itself to use all lawful endeavours to secure Separate 
Schools for tbe children of the United Church of England and Ireland in 
the cities and towns of this diocese, in unison with the Common School 
System.*' Carried unanimously without debate. — King f ton Chronieh, 

DisTaiBunoN of Prizes at London. — At the recent distribution of 

premiums to the most proficient among the scholars during the past year. 
The chair was occupied by His Lordship the Bishop of Huron, seated with 
him on *he platform being a number of prominent citizens, the majority of 
whom had taken part in the late examinations. The interesting proceed* 
ings were commenced by singing the 1 00th P^alm, and prayer, followed 
by an address from the chairman, who, as one of the examiners in some of 
the most important branches of instruction taught in the school, testified to 
the marked attention on the part of the teachers, and the advancement on 
the part of the scholars in instruction, and expressing his great satisfaction 
at witnessing the quiet and orderly demeanor of the children towards their 
seniors, wh.ch had prevailed during the course of the examinations. The 
prizes were then delivered by His Lordship the Bishop, to the successful 
competitors. As the gift of the respected bishop, who kindly gave his 
salary as School Superintendent for tliis purpose, they will, we doubt not, 
remain cherished marks of favor with all who received them yesterday 
After the distribution, a number of the gentlemen on the platform 
addressed the children at length. 

«— Woodstock Public Scboqus. — From the remarks of the Local 
Superintendent at the recent sncceseful examination, we select the follow- 
ing : — ** The schools, on the whole, exhibit a small but steady increase of 
pupils. The average attendances for the last three years in the senior 
departments have been remarkably close. In the spring of 1861 a great 
influx of children rendered necessary the engngement of two additional 
teachers for the junior department The increased attendance of that 
time h.is ot late considerably augmented, so that the average of the past 
seven months is more than double that of the corresponding period of 
1861. But even this does not shew the iull and more recent increase, as 
in June last there were 280 children on the junior registers, and some days, 
all were present ; consequently the trustees, considering the health of the 
pupils as well as their education, last month engaged two assistant 
teachers and opened two other rcoms. There are now six junior teachers 
in six well-veDtilated rooms ; but the course of instruction is so arranged 
that every child comes under the supervision of three teachers. Between 
500 and 600 pupils are now commg to school pretty regularly, the average 
of tbe actual attendance for the last seven months being close upon 500. 
During the latter part of the present month the attraction of berry-picking 
has lowered the attendance materially, otherwise the average stated would 
have been yet higher. Our schools are not perfection ; they are not oalled 
even first-class ; but as Common Schools they will take tlieir stand with 
any in the Proyince. We ofifer no aceomplisbments, but yon who are 
here to day can best answer whether we do not give a sound and 
tboroogbly prtctisal sd«satSoD. Mil is fsgulsrly gene throogh^ altliOQgh 



since the death of Brigade-Major Lights we have been deprived of the 
services of the drill sergeant It is an ezerdse of great utility, and is 
highly relished by the boys. In the girVs department that most valuable 
help in domestic economy, plain sewing, has attained such a degree of 
ezeellence that many ladies who have inspeoted it say it is unsurpassable. 
Our museum and school gardens reflect much credit on the scholars 
generally. Between the few private schools and the public schools there 
are few, yery few, I am happy to say, whose education is wholly neglected. 
Frequent absence on the most frivolous pretences continues to an extent 
that might well be lessened, when we consider that the school days are 
only 226 in the year, and 5i hours only, occupied each day.— I do not 
object to reasonable holidays, and full enjoyment thereof; at proper times 
they are necessary and comfnendable, — for instance a pto-iiic or two in the 
summer, where the bo> s of the East School would invite tbe girls of the 
West School, and wee terta. This would call forth a display of oom^tesy 
and politeness much wanted. Each school, too, should have their cricket 
club, so that the boys of the one eehool could play a friendly game with 
the boys of the other one. The formation of a school library is mnch to 
be desired ; and, although with the heavy taxes that haye long pressed on 
the town the trustees have not thought proper to spend any portion of the 
public fnnds for this purpose, I trust that it may be at onee commenced in 
another way. Suppose, for instance, 50 pupils in every senior department 
were each to subscribe cue cent monthly, five or six of the most valuable 
periodicals could be obtained and eh*eulated among the scholars in regular 
order ; and this constant eireulation of such works as *'Good Words," 
" Chamber's Joumal," ••The Boy's own Book," ** Leisure Hour," Ac, must 
work incalcul.ble good, and occupy many a wasted hour. I throw out 
these hints to-day purposely that both parents and children may know my 
views upon the matter, and in the hope that it may be acted on with a 
beneficial result. I will merely add that those familiar with our schools 
s few years back, must notice many improvements for the comfort of both 
teacher and pupil. They have nnquestionaUy been progressing; and 
without aiming at an impossibility— perfection— yet we hope our future 
course will be eyen more decidedly progressive than the past** — Ttmes. 

Ottawa School ENTxxTAiNMENT.—The recent examination of the 

scholars of St. George's Ward School partook more of a dramatic enter- 
tainment, mixed with that of a concert, than a regular inquiry iuto the 
acquisitions of the scholars. Hie schoolroom was tastefully decorated 
by the girls, who had wreaths of evergreens all round the room, (which 
was the upper flat of the schoolroom, and is generally used as a hall). At 
the upper end was a bann* having a • Prince of Wales' feather, above 
which the word " Welcome** was painted in large letters, and on each side 
there was a motto " Education Forever.** On the right hand side we per- 
ceived two mottoes, " Hurrah for 8t. George'a Ward,** and " ExceUior.** 
On the left-hand side another motto was placed, "Progress;" and on each 
side of the chimney, on the lower end, was the national motto of *< Qod 
Save the Queen.** Natural* and artificial flowers were to be found among 
the evergreens, as well as several small Union Jacks, which gave the room 
a gay appearance. — Citizen, 

St. Feancis Collsgb, RioHMONn.— The exercises at the close of 

the Spring Term of St Francis College, Richmond, took place on the 5th 
ult Its catalogue and announcement for the next session has just been 
placed in our hands. A brief rentme of the history of the institution baa 
been also communicated to us, which we propose to lay before our 
readers. In 1864, a few gentlemen in Richmond and Melbourne resolved 
to establish a Commercial and Classical College for the Eastern Town- 
ships. They subscribed liberally, and the building was begun. Unfortu- 
nately, although intended for the benefit of all, the burden of providing 
the funds was laid upon those living in the immediate vicinity, (he sub- 
scripUons from other places being only about a thousand dollars. A debt 
of $1500 was thus incurred, which, by interest accruing since the begin- 
ning, now amounts to 12,400. From the information we find in the cata- 
logue, we believe that were the case £a!rly stated, no difficulty ought to be 
felt in eollecting sufficient to discharge this liability, which mneh hampers 
the extension of the College work. Pupils and students attend from all 
parts of the Province, and even from the United States, and wo yenture to 
Bay that but for St. Francis College, the great bulk of these young men 
who have been trained there and have graduated with high University 
honors, would neyer have received more than a common school education. 
These ought» therefore, to be mhidful of their Alma Mater, on whose 
bosom they were nurlnred. The course of instruction appears well ealen- 
Itted to deyelep tlM intsllsel. The re^oxreMento fbr matrcenlation are 
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judioiously set high enoogh to more than meet the demands of the most 
ezaetiog universttj in Canada, io fact the Collie authorities have thought 
it better to go beyond rather than fall short of the stacdard set up by taiy 
of our universities, and in this they have aeted wisely. The Junior 
Department is divided into four branches — commercial, industrial, normaj 
and claesioal ; so that th'^se who are intended for any special business or 
professioj have their attention directed to subjects bearing upon them. 
For instance, there are nearly a dozen agricultural students, some are 
studying surveying, &c It must be understood, however, that the study 
of these special subjects does not displace the regular branches which are 
imperative, the others being accessory. We would direct the attention of 
our university authorities to what we believe is doing harm, and accounts 
for the number of half educated lawyers and doctors we commonly meet 
with, and that is the low standard fixed for admission to the faculties of 
law and medicine. By the present system, Uie list of students in these 
faculties is much larger, but it is at the expense of quality, and we cannot 
blamo youDg men, many of whom are not in affluent circumstances, from 
yielding to the temptation held out of passing with but a very insufficient 
preliminary training, and not necessarily with any general intellectual 
calture at all. The heads of our chief educational institutions have much 
to answer for in ihis respect. The mining developments of this part of 
the country have been taken advantage of, and Thomas Mackie, Esq., a 
well qualified mineralogist, not only lectures, but takes the students with 
him on his visits to the miaes with which he is connected. Analysis of 
ores, Ac., is conducted under his supervision. The College is, as it pro- 
fesses to be, strictly non-sectarian, but the moral and religious instruction 
of the young men is carefully alluded to. Fourteen of the students are 
preparing for the Christian Miois^y. These are of various denominations 
and we find that in the neighbourhood the various religious bodies are well 
represented. There are Church of England, Church of Scotland, Catholics, 
Free, Wesleyan and Congregational Churches, and but one testimony is 
borne by those best qualified to judge, to the propriety and good conduct 
of all the students. Associations are formed for religious and other pur- 
poses such M Young Men*s Christian Association, Literary Society, Ac., at 
latter of which papers are read and discussions held with other exercises of 
an improving nature. A good library and a museum form part of the 
means of improvement, and to this latter we would recommend those 
holding duplicates of specimens, to contribute. The Principal who has 
taken considerable pains in arranging and classifying the minerals would 
be very glad to exchange duplicates. There are scholarships connected 
with the institution as we find by pages 14 %nd 16 of the catalogue. A 
perpetual scbolaiship can be had for |400, collegiate (4 years) for $100 
Scientific (3 years) $60, Preparatory (3 years) $60. In many respects 
St. Francis College presents advantages of no common order. As non- 
sectarian it affords to all denominations an opportunity of having young 
men prepared for the Christian Ministry under the inunediate supervision 
of their own pastors. Sound views in Canadian nationality, with unswer- 
ving loyalty to the British connection are inculcated, while at the same 
time the lessons to be derived from the experiences of other countries are 
clearly pointed out, so that a spirit of bigotry is not fostered. The 
surrounding country is rich in economical resources open to the young 
men as a branch of their studies, the neighbourhood is very healthy and 
what nuiy seem to be an anti>climax, the expense of living is very 
moderate. We believe that the testimony of the prize lists of McGill 
University is sufficient to prove the efficient manner in which the institu- 
tion has been conducted, and the sound way in which the students are 
grounded in every branch of study. We trust soon to hear that the debt 
has been wiped oflE^ and that a further sum has been raised sufficient to 
found an additional Professor's chair. 

It may be interesting to subjoin a list of the students for the three years 
1861-64 :— 

Collegiate and Scientific - 26 

Matriculating Class <1864) 8 

Classical 86 

Normal 26 

Commercial and Industrial 142 

2S8 
The Matriculating class includes students from Montreal, Leeds, Inver- 
ness, Bishop's College, Lenooxville, Danville, <i:c., and already six addi- 
tional^students have intimated their intention, of joining the Matriculating 
class next term. We recommend the course of lectures in the FaeuUy of 



Arts to the consideration of those who have sons or others under their 
guardianship to whom they desire to give a sound education. We have 
seldom seen a more judicious scheme. — Montreal Gazette. 

— MoGiLL UinvEBsrrT.— We have received a copy of the auuual 
calendar of the University of McQill College. From it we learn that the 
students last session were — 

In the faculty of Arts in McGill College - - 67 
Morrin College ... - ... 15 

82 

In Medicine 177 

In Law 48 



807 



Deduct entered in two faculties 



In the affiliated Schools there were : — 

In High School department 

In McGill Kormal School 

In Model Schools .... 



S05 

249 

74 

800 



Making the aggregate under tuition 928 

The coming session of the faculty of Arts will begin on the 6th Septem- 
bar next, and end on the 1st May 1865. The full course af study for the 
degree of B. A., covers four years, but advanced students may enter as of 
the second year. To graduates besides rank as first class, one of five gold 
medals are offered as a prize to be won bv honour students; the ** Chap- 
man '* Gold Medal, will hereafter be awarded to the foremost man ia 
classical languages and literature. The ^* Prince of Wale»** for Logic 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy. The '* Anne Molton " for Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy ; the ** Shaktpere ** for English Literatuje, <&c., and 
the ** Logan " for Geology and other Natural Sciences. The teaching staflT 
of the faculty comprises ten professors. The medical faculty opens its 
next and thirty-second session on the 7th November, and continues it for 
six months. The staff of this faculty compritses nine professors, besides the 
demonstrator of Anatomy — and access is afforded to students to the 
Montreal General Qospiial The course for the degree of M.D., CM., is 
of three years. In the faculty of Law there are six professors. The pre- 
cise day of opening or length of the coarse is not stated. With these 
advantages the University should command the confidence of the commu- 
nity, and we are glad to see so many evidences of hearty support accorded 
to it— ifoii/fea/ Oatette. 



EXAMINATION OF COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

COUNTY OF YORK. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an Examination of Common 
School Teachers and others, will take pUce on WEDNESDAT. 
the 3l8t day of August, 1864, at the Court House. City of Toronto^ at 
Richmond HiUj and at Newmarket^ at 9 a.m. Candidates will be required 
to produce Certificates of Moral Character from their respective Minis- 
ters ; and if Teachers before, also from their respective Trustees. 

JOHN JENNINGS, D.D., Chairman. 
City of Toronto, 2nd August, 1864. linji. 



MoQILL UNIVBRSITT, MONTREAI.. 

THE CALENDAR for the Educational Year 1864-65 is just published, 
and affords all necessary information respecting 
THE FACULTY OF ARTS. I THE HIGH SCHOOL OF McQILL 

THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. COLLEGE. 

THE FACULTY OF LAW. | THE McGILL NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The attention of all interested in the higher education, is invited to the 
course of study sot forth under the above heads, and which have been so 
arranged as to afford to all classes of persons the gieatest possible facili- 
ties for the attainment of mental culture and professional traming. 

Copies will be forwarded free to any part of British America on appli- 
cation (post-paid) to the undersigned. 

W. 0. BAYNES, B.A., Sec., Registrar, <bc 
July, 1864 3in— ja*— i#p. 
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Tkbms: For a single copy of the Journal of Education y%\ per annum, 
back vols. , neatly stitched-, supplied on the same terms. All suoscriptiona 
to commence with the Jannary Number, and payment in advanoe must 
in all oases accompany the order. SSnglo numbers, 10 cents each. 

All communications to be addressed to J. Giobgs Hod«ik8, LL3., 
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LORD ELGIN'S LAST DAYS. 

The current number of the North BrUUh Reoiewt wbkh k 
erne <yf great abitity and varietj, contaim a deeply interesting 
article (m the character of the late Lord Elgin^ under tha title 
of ^'Lord Elgin — ^in Memoriain.*' Jndgiag from the iaternal 
evidence, we should ascribe this article to the pen of the Duke 
of Argyle. We insert it in this number of the Jofwrml with 
peculiar yet mdiaaeholy satis&ctkm, as a tribute to the memory 
of the most accomplished governor and able statesman whidbi 
Canada has ever had. In her educational interests, Canada lost 
a giAied friend in the death of Lord Elgin. The article contains 
an affecting account of the dosing scenes in the life of the 
late Governor General of India:— 

It is not the intention of these few pages to give an account, 
even in outline of what England lost in the deaih of Lord 
Elgin. Other pens may hereafter describe at length that sin* 
gnlar career, which witnessed the successful accommodation of 
a more varied series of novel and entangled situations than has 
perhaps fallen to the lot of any other statesman within our own 
time. 

There must be those who remember and who could tell of the 
reduction of Jamaica to order> after the eonvulsions of the 
Emancipation Act, by the youngest Governor ever sent out to 
command a colony. There must be those who know how he 
stood his ground in Canada against first one and then jmotber 
turbulent faction, and converted the mass of the population from 
a state of chronic disaffection to permanent loyalty* There are 



those who witnessed that decisive stroke by which he sent the 
troops back frcon Singapore to Calcutta, in the very crisis of the 
fate of our Eastern Empire, and, when he landed, found (to use 
his own famous and long*remembered expression) but ** one 
face m Cateutta unbUmched with fear ''-^tbe face of the intrepid 
Governor, his own early college friend. Lord Canning, — ^a meet- 
ing how romantic, and an issue how momentous I " It was he,'* 
wrote the gallant and lamented Sir William Peel, '* who made 
the change in India. It was the Chinese expedition that relieved 
Lucknow, relieved Caw^pore^ and fought the battle of tha 6th 
Decetn%er.'' Th^e are those who remember how, when, not 
for the first time, he encountered the terrors of sh^wreck, at 
the Point de Galle, the two ambassadors of Etigland mid Fnmco 
sat side by side, unmoved amidst the awful scene, and reftised 
to leave the sinking ship, inspiring all around them with tho 
cheerftddess and spirit needed fbr the emergency. There are 
those who saw him, by that rare union of tact with firmness, of 
fertile resource with simpUcity of aim» which belonged to the 
charratter of his race, twice, over bring to a prosperous end the 
stupid and provoking negotiations, and the no less stiq[>id and 
provoking wars of the most inaccessible and intractable of 
earthly empires,— -who watched the moderation with which he 
procured the treaty of Tien-tsin, the decisive energy with wluch 
he avenged the dignity of England by the destruction of the 
Summer Palaee at Pekin, and received the humiliation of the 
Chinese Prince in the heart of the Imperial city. 

There are those, too, who know what he hop^ to have done 
for India, had*his life been spared* There are those— not a 
few— who looked further forward still, to the time when his 
long wanderings would at last be over, and he might have 
returned to have taken his place high in the councils of his 
country, and given to the solution of the great problems of the 
government of England, the experience and abUity which had 
been ripened in such lofty positions, in no many a trying situa- 
tion, in each extremity of the globe. 

To these, and such as these, we must leave the delineation of 
the general policy, and the complicated course, of Lord Elgin's 
public life. 

But it may be possible, within the short compass of the 
present occasion, to bring back some recollections of his.last 
days, some image of hia character as he appeared to those who 
knew and loved him best, which may fill up the vacant space 
left by his death, not merely in the memory and the hopes, but 
in the actual knowledjse of his oootemporaries. For it is on^ of 
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the Bad conseqaenoes of a siatesman'B life spent, like his, in the 
constant service of his country on ardaous f oieign misfdons. that in 
his own land, in his own circle, almost in his own home, nis plaee 
is occupied by others, his very face is forgotten ; he can mai n ti in 
no permanent ties with those who role the opinion, or obtain the 
mastery, of the day ; he has established no claims on any existing 
party ; ne has made himself felt in none of those domestic and 
personal struggles which attract the attention and fix the interest^ 
of the common world which forms the bulk ot the public opinion of 
England. For twenty years, the few intervals of his residence in 
these islands were to be counted, not by years, but by months, and 
the majoriiy even of those who might be reckoned amongst his 
friends and acquaintances, rememb^^ed him chiefly as the eager 
student at Oxford, in the happy time when he was devoted, in his 
undergraduate days at Christ Church, to the pages of Plato, or 
Usten^, not without a deep philosophic interest, in the Fellows? 
Quadrangle it Merton, to the roll of the now extinct theological 
controversy, then beat by the war drum of the Tracts for the Times. 

It is tragical to think of the curtain thus suddenly dropt over the 
future of his career in England. It is tragical, also, though in a 
narrower and more partial sense, to think of the more immediate 
overcasting of his career in India. 

He undertook the Vice-royalty of India, not, it is said, without 
a dark presentiment that he should never return, but with a clear 
convictien that the magnitude of the field before him left no choice. 
Tet of ihe actual duty imposed on him, of the actual glory to be 
reaped, he always expressed himself with a modesty tb which his 
own acts corresponded. ^^ I succeed," he used to say, " to a great 
man and a great war, with a humble task to be humbly discharged.'' 
This feeling is well expressed in a letter, which gives at the same 
time an admirable description of the empire, at Sie moment when 
he undertook the government 

"India was at peace. At peace in a sense of the term mora 
emphatic and comprehensive than it had ever before borne in India. 
The occurrences which had taken place during the period of Lord 
Dalhousie's government, had established the prestige of the British 
arms as agunst external foes. Lord Caonmg's Vice-royalty had 
taught the same lesson to domestic enemies. No military open^ 
tions of magnitude were in progress to call for prompt and vigorous 
action on the part of the ruling auth(»ity, or to furnish matter for 
narrations of thrilling interest On the contrary, a heady acqui- 
escence in the belief that no such opportunities existed, and that it 
was incumbent upon him, by all practicable means, to prevent their 
recurrence, was the first duty which the situation of affairs pre- 
scribed to a new Governor-General i 

'^ But while such was the condition of things in respect to matters 
which have to be settled, if at all, by the arbitrament of the sword, 
questions of a difOarent class, affecting very important interest, but 
demanding, nevertheless, a pacific solution, presented themselves 
for consideration, with a view to definitive action and practical 
adjustment, under circumstances of very great perplexiiy and em- 
barrassment . . . What intensified the evil in many of those 
cases, was the fact that the points in question bore closely upon 
those jealousies of race which are the sources of almost all our 
difficulties in India.'' 

In the^ spirit thus indicated, he was desirous of postponing the 
final adjustment of such questions, as those to which he here 
alluded, until he had made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
country and the people. That acquaintance he was gradually 
acquiring. That result of his labours he was rapidly approaching. 

The gallant vessel was steeringwith her sails full set, right into 
the haven where she would be. The storm swept over her, from a 
quarter whence it was least expected. The ship went down within 
tne very sight of the harbour, with all the treasure of experience 
and wisdom accumulated for the very moment of the arrival which 
was never to take place. 

The sense of his approaching end throws over the retrospect of 
Lord Elgin's prog^ress northwards from Calcutta through the pro- 
vinces a melancholy shade, which almost forbids us to dwell upon it 
in detail. Yet it also imparts a pathetic interest to some of the 
leading features of his pubUc addresses, and of his personal impres- 
sions^ which may well find a nliu)e in this brief sketch. Such is the 
allusion to the two distinguished men who had preceded him in his 
office of Governor-General, in a speech at a dinner at Benares, 
celebrating the progress of the East Indian Railway : — 

'' In looking over the published report of these proceedings a 
few days ago. my attention was arrested by an incident which 
brought forcibly home to my mind one painfnl circumstance in 
wMch my position here to-day contrasts sadty with that which my 
predecessor then occupied. At a stage in tlie proceedings of the 
evening, corresponding to that at which we have now arrived, Lord 
Canning departed from the routine prescribed by the programme, 
and invited the company to join him in drinking the health of his 
noble predecessor, tne Marquis of Palhousie, who had, as he justly 



observed, nursed the East Indian Bailway in its infancy, and guided 
it through its first difficulties. It is not in my power to make any 
nmilar proposal to you now. A mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence has removed from this world's stage, where they seemed still 
destined to play so noble and useful a part, both the proposer of 
this toast and its object ; the names of both are written in brilliant 
characters on some of the most eventful pages of the history of 
Indi% and both were removed at a time when expectation as to the 
services which they mi^^t still render to India was at its hei^t. 
I shall not now dwell on the great national loss which we have all 
sustained in this dispensation ; but, perhaps, I may be permitted 
to say that to me the loss is not only a public one, but a private 
and personal calamity likewise. Both of these distinguished men 
were my contempNoraries ; both, I believe I may without presump- 
tion say, my intimate fnends. It is a singular coincidence that 
three successive Governors-General of In<Sa diould have stood 
towards each other in this relationship of age and intimacy. One 
consequence ia that the burden of governing India has devolved 
upon us respectively at diflfarent periods of our lives. Lord Dal- 
housie, when named to the Government of India, was, I believe, 
the youngest man who had ever been appointed to a situation of 
such high responsibility and trust Lord Canning was in the prime 
of life ; and I, if I am not already on the decline, am at least 
nearer to the verge of it than either of my contemporaries who have 
preceded me. Indeed, when I was leaving England for India, 
Lord JSllenboroQgfa, who is now, alas ! the only surviving ex-€k)V- 
emor-General of India, said to me, * Ton are not a very old man, 
but depend upon it, you will find yourself by far the oldest man in 
India.'^ 

He was present at the impressive ceremony of the consecration of 
the church by the Well of Cawnpore, where he met the excellent 
Bishop of Calcutta. He thence advanced to Agra, which he thus 



<< The six days spent at Agra, I am disposed to reckon among the 
most interesting ot my life. Perhaps eleven months of the mono- 
tony of a Calcutta existence may render the mind more sensitive to 
noveltjr and beauty. At any rate, t^ impressions ex]^rienoed on 
revisiting Agia at this time have been singularly vivid and keen. 
The surpassing beauty of the buUdings, among wMch the Taj stands 
preeminent ; tiie vast concourse of diiefs ana retainen^ containing 
so many of the attributes of feudal and chivalrous times ; with the 
picturesquenctas in attire and gorgeousness in colouring, which only 
the East can supply ; produced an effect of fairyland^ of which it 
was <]^cult to divest one's-aelf in order to come down to the 
sterner realities of the present These realities consisted mainly in 
receiving the chiefs at private and public Durbars ; the great 
Durbar being attended by a larger number of chiefs than ever 
before assembled on a similar occasion." 

The public journals of India describe for the last time, on the 
occasion of this Durbar (or ^thering of the princes), his ^' appear- 
ance venerable" beyond his years; ''the extremely benignant" 
aspect of hia counteoaiioe ; his voice, as he addressed tiie assembly, 
'' dear and distinct, every word well weighed, as if he meant what 
he said." We ^ve his address, as the best exposition of his own 
feeling under this and similar circumstances : — 

''Princes and Chiefii— In inviting yom to meet me here, it was 
my wish in the first place to become aoc[uainted with you person- 
ally, and also to convey to you, in obedience to the gracious com- 
mand which I received from Her Majesty the Queen, upon my 
departure from En^and, the assurance of the deep interest which 
Her Maiesty takes in the welfare of the Chiefs of India. I have 
now to thank you for the alacrity with which, in compliance with 
my request, you have, many of you from considerable distances, 
assembled at this place. 

H&yin^ received, during the course of the last few days, many of 
the prinoq>al personages among you in private durbar, where I have 
had the opportunity of communicating my views on matters of 
interest and importsmoe, I need not detain you on this occssion by 
many words. 

" Befcffe taking leave of you, Dowever, I desire to address to you 
collectively a few general remarks upon the present state of affairs 
in India, and upon the duties which that state of affitirs imposes 
upon us all. 

" Peace, I need hardly remind you of the fact, now happily pre- 
vails throughout the whole extent of this vast empire ; domestic 
treason has been crushed ; and foreign enemies have been taught 
to respect the pewer of the arms of England. 

" llie British Government is desirous to take advantage of this 
favourable opportunity, not to extend the bounds of its dominions, 
but to develop the resources and draw forth the natural wealth of 
India^ and thus to promote the well-being a^hd happiness both of 
rulers and of the. people. 

" With this view manv measures of improvement and progress 
have already been ii^troanoed, and among them, I may niime as 
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mort conapicaonfl> the railway and electnc telegrapb, those greai 
diflooTeriea of this age whioh have so laxgely inoreased the wealth 
and power of the mightiest nations of the West. u 

<<B7 diffcudng ednoation among yonr Yassals and dex)endants, 
establishing schools, promoting the oonstniction of good roads, and 
suppressing, with the whole weight of j[oax authorify and influence 
barbarous usages and ciimes, such as infanticide, suttee, thuggee, 
and daooitee, you may. Princes and Chiefs, effoctually second these 
endeavonrs of the British GU>Yemment, and secure for yourselves 
and your people a full share of the beneflts which the measures to 
which I have alluded are calculated to confer upon you. I have 
observed with satisfaction the steps which many of you. luve 
already taken in this direction, and more especially the enlightened 
policy which has induced some of you to remove transit and other 
duties which obstructed the free course of commerce through your 
States. 

*< As representing the paramoimt power, it is my duty to keep 
the peace in India. For this purpose Her Majesty the Queen tm 
placed at my disposal a large and gallant army, which, if the neces- 
sity should arise, I shall not hesitate to employ for the repression of 
disorder and the punishment of any who may be rash enough to 
disturb the general tranquillitv. But it is also mv duty to extend 
ti^e hand of encouragement and friendship to all who labour for the 
good of India, and to assure you that the chiefs who make their 
own dependants contented and prosperous, establish thereby the 
strongert claim on the favour and protection of the British Govern- 
ment. 

^' I bid you now, Princes and Chiefs, farewell for a time, with 
the expression of my earnest hope that, on your return to your 
homes, health and hi^piness may attend you.'' 

From Agra he moved northwards through Delhi : — 

" The plaoe of greatest interest visited during the latter part of 
the tour was unquestionably Delhi. The approach to it throu£^ 
ten miles of a desolate-looidng campagna, thickly strewn with 
funereal monuments reared in honour of the sovereigns and mighty 
men of former dynasties, reminded me of Rome. The city itseu 
beiurs traces of more recent calamities. The paladi has been a good 
deal maltreated, and the Jumna Musjid Great Mosque, a magni- 
ficent building, has only just been restored to the worshippers. 
Beyond the town, and over the place where tte oamp was pitched, 
lay the heights which were occupied by the British troops, and 
signalled by so many deeds of valour, during the eventfol struggles 
of 1867. 

<' No durbar was held at Delhi, but at Umballa a large number 
of influential Sikh chiefs were received, at the head of whom, was 
the young Maharaja of PuttiaUa, the son and heir of the Prince 
whom Lord Cannmg placed in the Counoil of the Ooveraor- 
General .... 

*' The Sikhs are a warlike race, and the knowledge of tins fact 
gave a colour to the advice tendered to them. It was my wish to 
' recognise with all due honour their martial qualities, while ^^^ifw^g 
to impart a more pacific direction to their energies. The capture 
of half the capitals of Europe would not have been, in the eyes of 
the Sikh, so great an event, or so signal a proof of British x>ower, 
as the capture of Pekin. Thej are proud of the thought that aome 
of their race took a part in it ; and more inclined than ever—which 
is an important matter^— to follow the British standard into foreign 
lands, if they should be invited to do so." 

On these sentiments was founded the address which he delivered 
on this occasion, and which is given here at length, as the last 
public expression of his good-will to the Indian races : — 

'-Colonel Durand, — ^I beg that you will express to the native 
gentlemen who are assembled here my regret that I am unSble to 
address them in their own language, and inform them that I am 
charged by Her Majesty the Queen to convey to them the assurance 
of Her Mi^jesty's high appreciation of the loyalty and devotion to 
Her Majesty's person and Government which nas been exhibited 
on various occasions by the Sikh rulers and people. Kot many 
days ago it was my pleasing duty to determine that the medal 
granted to Her Majesty's l^oops who were engaged at Delhi in 
1857, should be conferred on the followers of the Sikh chiefs who 
took part in the noble achievements of that period, and I can per- 
sonally bear testimony to the good services of the officers and men 
of the Sikh Regiments who, in 1860, co-operated with the British 
troops in placing the British flag on the walls of Pekin, the capital 
of the vast empire of China. 

'^But, in order to be truly great, it is necessary that nations 
should excel in the arts of peace as well as in those of war. 

''Look to the history of the British nation for an example, 
Most assuredly the British people are powerful in war ; but tft^if 
might and renown are in a ^reat measure due to their prQfiqfmqy 
in the works which make a time of peace fruitful and glprio]:)s. 

" By their skill in agriculture, they have convertpd their country 



into A garden^ W their genius as traders they have attracted to it 
a laise share of the weal& of other lands. 

"Let us take advantage of this season of tranquillity to confer 
similar benefits on the Punjab. 

"The waters which fall on your mountain heights and unite at 
their base to form mighty rivers, are a treasure which, duly dirtri* 
buted, will fertilize your plains and largely augment their produc- 
tive powers. With electnc telegraphs to facilititte commxmication, 
and railways and canals to render access to the sea-ports easy and 
expeditious, we shall be able. to convey the surplus produce of this 
great country to others where it is required, and to receive from 
them their riches in return. 

" I rejoice to learn that some of the chiefs in this part of India 
are taking an interest in these matters, wMdi are of such vital 
importance to the welfare of this country and the prosperity of the 
people. It affords me, moreover, sincere gratification to find that, 
XLUQ^T the able guidance of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Sikh 
Sirdars in certain districts of the Punjab are giving proof of their 
appreciation of the value of education by making provision for the 
education of their sons and daughters. 

" Bo assured that in so doing you are adopting a judicious policy. 
The experience of all nations proves that where rulers are well in- 
formed and sagacious, the people are contented and willingly sub- 
missive to authority. Moreover, it is generally found that where 
mothers are enlightened, sons are valiant and wise. 

'* I oarnestiy exhort you^ therefore, to persevere in the course on 
which you have entered, and I promise you while you continue in 
it the ifympathy and support of the British Government.'' 

He now reached Simla, the paradise of tiie Anglo-Indians. He 
was thence to explore the tea plantations amongst the mountains, 
and was looking eagerly forward to the great gathering of Indian 
chiefs and princes which was to close his progress at Lahore. 

Although he had suffered often from the unhealthy and depress- 
ing dimate of CalcutUv dui*ing the summer and autumn of 1862, 
and thus, to the eyes that saw him ag^un in 1863, he looked many 
years older tlian when he loft England, yet it was not till he entered 
the hills that any Bvmptom manifested itself of the fatol malady 
that was lurking under his apparently stout frame and strong con> 
stitution. The splendid scenery of those vast forests and snow-clad 
mountains inspired him with the liveliest pleasure ^ but the highly 
rarefied atmosphere, which to most rcsidentsi u India is as life from 
the dead, seemed in him to have the exactly reverse effect. 

It was on the 12th of October, that he ascended the Botung 
Pass, and, on the 13th, crossed the famous Twig Bridge over the 
river Chandnk It is remarkable for the rude texture of birch 
branches of which it is composed, and which, at this late season, 
was so rent and shattered by the wear and tear of the past year, as 
to render the passage of it a matter of great exertion. Lord Elmn 
was completely prostrated by the effort, and it. may be said^Sat 
from the exhaustion consequent on this adventure he never rallied^ 
But he returned to his camp, and continued his march on hotse- 
back, imtil, on the 22nd, an alarming attack obliged him to be 
carried, by slow stages, to Dhurrasala. There he was joined, on 
the 4th of November, by his friend and medical adviser. Dr. 
Macrae, who had been summoned from Calcutta^ on the first alarm- 
ing indications of his illness. By this time, the disorder had 
declared itself in such a form as to cause the most serious apprehen- 
sious to others, as well as to himself the most distressing sufferings. 
There had been a momeiltary rally, during which the fact ofhis 
illness had been communicated to Enghmd. But this passed away ; 
and on the 6th of November^ Dr. Macrae came to the conclusion that 
the illness was mortal This intelligence, which he communicated 
at once to Lord El^, was received with a calmness and fortitude 
which never deserted him through all the scenes which followed. 
When once he had satisfied himself, by minute inquiries from 
Dr. Macrae, of the true state of the case, after one deep, earnest, 
heartfelt regret that he should thus suddraly be parted m>m those 
nearest, and dearest, to whom his life was of such inestimable im- 
portance, and that he should be removed just as he had prepared 
himself to benefit the people committed to his charge, he steadily 
set his face heavenward. 

He wasstartled, he wai awed ; he felt it "hard, hard, to believe 
that his life, was condemned,'' but there was no looking backward. 
Of the officers of the staff he took an affectionate leave that day. 
' ' It is well," he said to one of them ^* that I should die in harness." 
And thenceforth he saw no one habitually, except Dr. Macrae, who 
combined with his medical skill the tenderness and devotion at once 
of a friend and a pastor ; his attached Secnetazy, Mr. Thurlow, 
wlu> h^ rendered Mm the most fsithful serviises, not only through 
the period of his Indian vice-royalty, but during his last mission to 
Chii^a; and her who had shared his every thought, and whose 
courageous spirit now rose above the weakness oi the fragile frame, 
^ual to th^ greatness of the calamity, and wortihy of him to whon^ 
by night i^pd day, she constantly miniateredi 
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Oa the following day the deigyman whom he had ordered to be 
summoned, and for whose arrival he awaited with mnch anzietj, 
reached Dhurmsalay and administered the Holy Communion to 
himself and those with him. ^^We are now entering on anew 
Communion," he had said that morning, **the Living and tiie 
Bead," and his spirit then appeared to master pain and weakness, 
and to sustain him in a holy cafan durini^ the ceremony and for a 
few hours afterwards. " It is a comfort/' he whispered, " to have 
laid aside all the cares of this world, and put myself in the hands of 
God ; " and he was able to listen at intervals to favorite passages 
from the New Testament. That evening closed in with an aggra- 
vation of sufTering. It was the evening of the seventeenth anntver- 
sa^ of his wedding day. 

On the following morning, Lady Elgin, with his approval, rode. 
. up to the cemetery at Dhunnsala, to select a spot for ms grave, and 
he gently expressed pleasure when told of the quiet and beautiful 
aspect of the spot cnosen, with the glorious view of the snowy 
range towering above, and the wide prospect of hill and f^lain 
below. 

The days and nights of the fortnight which followed were a pain- 
ful alteration of severe suffering and rare intervals of comparative 
tranquillity. They were soothed by the never-failing devotion of 
those that were always at hand to read to him or to receive his 
remarks. He often asked to hear chosen chapters from the Book 
of Isaiah (as the 40th and 65th), sometimes murmuring over to 
himself any striking verses that they contained, and at other times 
repeating by heart favorite Psalms, one of which recalled to him an 
early feat of his youth, when he had translated into Greek the 
ld7th Psalm — " By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept" 

At times he delighted to hear his littie girl, who had been the 
constant companion of his travels, repeat some of Keble's hymns, 
especially those on the festival of 8t. John the Evangelist, and of 
the Holy Innocents. Years as;o he had prided himself on having been 
the first to introduce into Scotland *' The Christian Tear," which as 
a student he brought from Oxford where the first edition— first of its 
seventy-seven editions — ^had just appeared. How touching a re- 
ward to him — ^how touching a tribute to the enduring piety and 
genius of its venerable author, that after the lapse of so long a tract 
of time to both— of quiet pastoral life and eager controversies for 
the one ; of diplomacy and government, war and shipwreck, and 
travels from hemisphere to hemisphere, for the other — that foun- 
tain of early devotion should still remain fresh and pure to soothe 
his dying hours ! 

Until his strength failed him, he was carried at times into the 
verandah, and showed by words and looks his constant admiration 
at the grand evidences of God's power and goodness in the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery before him ; and on one such occasion was 
delighted with the sublime description of the wonders of nature in. 
the 3dth and 89th chapters of the Book of Job. At times, he was 
able to enter into conversation and argument on serious subjects. 
When under the pressure of his sufiferings, he was one nig^t entreat- 
ing to be released—" Oh, that God would in mercy come and take 
me ! " — Dr. Macrae reminded him of die dread of pain and death 
which seems to be expressed in the account of the Agony of Geth- 
semane, and he appeared to find much comfort in the thought, 
repeating once or twice that he had not seen at in this light before, 
and several times saying with fervour, ** Not my will but Thine be 
done." 

At other times he could even be led^ by way of steadying his 
wandering thoughts amidst the distraction of restlessness, to %x 
them on his school and coll^ days, to tell anecdotes of his hard 
reading, or to describe the visit to Oxford of his venerable friend 
Dr. Chalmers. He dwelt in this, way on a sermon of Dr. C^ialmers 
at Glasgow, which he remembered oven in detail^ from which. he 
quoted some eloquent passages, bringing out the general scope of 
his sermon, to the eflTect that, rather than teach men to hate this 
bad world, we should teach them to love and look up to a better 
one. It will naturally be understood that long converse was reidly 
Impossible. As occasion rose, a few words were breathed, an ap- 
propriate verse quoted, and a few minutes were all that could be 
given at any one time to diifconrse upon it. 

It is characteristic of his strong, cheerful faith, even during those 
last trying moments that he on one occasion asked to have the more 
supplicatory, penitential Psalms, exchanged for those of praise and 
thanksgiving in which he joined, knowing them already by heart, 
and in the strain of calm yet triumphant hope, he whispered to 
himself on the night when his alarming state was first made known 
to him, " Hallelujah ! the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. Wo 
all shall meet again." 

That thought was raised to its highest pitch by the sight of a por- 
trait of a beloved son, who had died in £n^and during his absence. 
It arrived in the dose of those sad dajrs. He recognised it at once, 
with a burst of tenderness and delight which at once lifted his mind 
above the suffering of his mortal ijluesp, ^V^ ^^ <*Svn he d»» 



rared to see it, and to q;>eak of it, with the fixed oonviction that he 
and his '^ragel boy,** as he csJlea him) wouM soon meet in a better 
world. '* Oh ! when ithefl I be with you 7 "^ " You know where 
he is ; we shall all go to him ; he is happy.'' 

Every «are had been taken for the public interests, and for the 
interests of those stiU nearer and dearer to him. He had laid the 
most solemn charge on his faithful Secretary to conduct Lady 
Elgin home on her mournful and solitaTT voysj^ He had given to 
Dr. Macrae, with thetenderest marks of vfltMstion, a turquoise ring : 
" We have had a lonff straggle together ; keep this in memory of 
if* He had dictated a telegram to the Queen resigning his office, 
with a request that his successor might be immediately appointed. 

Wi^ this exception^ public aiEs&i seem to have faded from bis 
mind.! " I must resign myself to doing no woric. I have not suffi- 
cient control over my thohghts. I have washed my hands of it alL'' 
But it was remarkable that as the end drew nearer, the keen sense 
of the public duty once more flashed up within him. It was on the 
19th that he could not help expressing his wonder what was meant 
l^ his long lingering ; and once, hsif wondering, he whispered. 
'^If I did not die, X might get to Lahore and carry out the original 
programme." 

Later on in the day he sent for Mr. 'Riurlow, and desired that a 
message should be sent, through Sir Charles Wood, expressive of 
his love and devotion to the Queen, and of his determination to d« 
his work to the last possible moment. His voice, faint and inaudi- 
ble at first, gained strength with the earnestness of the words which 
came forth as if ddrect from his heart, and which, as soon as pro- 
nounced, left him prostrate with the exertion. He begged, at the 
same time, that his **best blessing** might be sent to the Secreta- 
ries of the Indian Government, and also a private message to Sir 
Charies Wood in England. 

These were his last public acts. A few words and lodu of affsc- 
tiou for his wife and efafld, were aU that escaped him afterwards. 
One more night of agoniied restlessness, followed by an ahnost 
sudden close of the loi^ struggle, and a few moments of perfect 
cafan, and his spirit was released. His dea^h was on the 20th of 
November, and on .the 21st he wM privaHely buried at faia own 
request, on the H^ selected beforehand. 

We have said that on his public policy we do not enter. That 
must be fought out, defended, censurod, approved by otheia 
Neithier do we enlarge on the details of his private life. These are 
too sacred, too near, to be handled in these pages. Enough has 
been said to show to l^iose who knew him not what manner of moa 
he was in those more intimate relations to God and man with which 
a stra nger darea not inteimeddle. 

fint there are tnuts which start to life, now that he is removed, 
for whiefa periiaps the English world, which, aa we have said, 
hardly knew him, gave him bet littlo oredtt. 

He was thought of as a man of excellent sense and taot By 
this, it is said, his objects were gained. Through this, it was held, 
he maintMned that equable tem« of sncoeaa that so marked the 
sQOoenve stages of his career. So doabtlei« it was to a great, 
extent Tet aasoredly to tiiose who knew him intimately there was 
much more than this. 

Look even at the outward forms of his mode of speech. They are 
all tiiat now remain to us to tell of that singularly poetic and phil- 
oso^ie turn of mind, that imian el grace and power in all his turns 
of expression, which, if they do not actually amovnt to geniu% give 
to the character which thus displa;^^ itself the oharm whioh no com- 
monplace mediocvity, however sound and safe, can ever attain. It 
is enough to quote from the few letters in which he had time to 
disburden those thougl^to freely, to shaw.^hat we mean. 

THB BITBft SCBKRET Ot OBUUi^Maif, 1898. 

" When the sun had passed the meridian, the masts and sails 
Were a protection from nih rays ; and as he continued to drop 
towards the water, right a-head of us, he strewed our path, first 
with glitterinff silver spangles, then with roses, then with violets, 
through an ofwhich we spM recklessly. The banks on either side 
continued as fiat as ever until the last part of our trip, when we 
approached some hills on our left, not very lofty, but clearly defined, 
flud with a kind of dreamy softness about them which reminded 

one of SIgypt The sun has just set among a 

crowd of mountains which bound the horizon in front of us, auifin 
such a bla«e of fierv light that earth and sky in his neighbourhood 
have hues all too glorious to look upon. Standing out in advance, 
on the edge of this sea of molten gold, is a solitary rock, which goes 
by the name of Golden Island, and serves as the pedestal of a tall 
pagoda 

'* The night was lovely— a moon nearly fuU-^the banks, fiat and 
treeless at first, became fringed as we proceeded, with mud villages, 
silent as the grave, and trees standing like spectres over the str^m. 
There we went on through this silvery silence, panting and breatii- 
ing flame, t^brough the sight wiitdies, yrhen no Chi^man moves, 
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▼hen the jankt cast anchor, wc labotired on, cutting rutUfiflsIy &nd 
recklewJj through the vat«rs of that glaneisg and startled rii^er, 
which, until the last lew weeks, no strapger, keel had ever fur- 
rowed" 

VIgIT TO TH8 PT]UHIDS»«-Jf^ 90, Uao. 

'' Our row across the riter to the chant of the boaftnan invoking 
the aid of a sainted Dermh, and our ride through the fertile border 
of the Nile, coTored with orofM and palm trees, werr yen^ loyd7> 
and after about an hour and a half from Cairo, we etneiipea into the 
Desert The Pyrassids seemed th^rS almost witiiia iMoh of our' 
arms ; but, lo ! thejr were in fact some mUeb distant. 

<< We kept monng on at a sort of ambling walk, ahd the first 
sign of our near approach was the appearance of a oroWd of Arabs. 
We pushed on over the heap of sand and d^ris, or probably oov- 
ered-up tombs, which surround the base of the Pyramids, when we 
suddenly came on the most remarkable object on which myeyeemsr 
lighted. Somehow or other I had not thought of the Sphinx till I 
saw her before me. There she wIm in all her imposing magniiiide, 
crouched on the margin of the Desert, looking on the fertile yailey 
of the Nile, and her gase fixed on the East^ as if in earnest expect* 
ation of the sun rising — ^but such a gaas ! The mystical iisht and 
deep shadows cast by the moon gaye to it an intensity whi<m I can* 
not describe. To me it seemed a look eameat, sean^iing, but un- 
satisfied. For a long time I remained transfixed, endeavouring to 
read the meaning conveyed by tiiat wonderful eye. I was stnidc 
after a while by what seemed a contradiction in the expression of 
the ^e and mouth. There was a singular gentleness and hopeful- 
ness m the lines of the mouth which i^pearsd to be in contrast with 
tha anxious eye. Mr. Bowlby* ac^reed with me in thinking that 
the upper part of the face spoke of the intellect striving vainly to 
solve the mystery (what mystery ? the mystery shall we say of Gkxl's 
umverse^ or of man's destiny ?) while the lower indicated a moral 
conviction that all must be well, and tiiat this truth would in flood 
time be made manifest. We could hardly tear outaelves away oom 
this fascinating spectacle, to draw near to the great Pjrramid iirhich 
stood beside us, its outline sharply traced in the dear atmosphere. 
We walked round and round it, thinking of the strange men whose 
ambition to secure immortality for themselves had expressed itself 
in tiiis giant creation. The enormous blocks of granite brought 
from, one knows not where, built up, one knows not how— the form 
selected, solely for the purpose of defving the assaults of time— the 
contrast between the conception embodied in their construction, 
and the talk of the frivolous race by whom we were surrounded, all 
this seen and felt under the influence of the dim moonlight, was 
very striking and impressive. We spent some time in moving from 
place to pla^ along the shadow cast by the Pyramid on the sand ; 
and observing the effe<it produced by bringing ^e moon sometimes 
to its apex, and sometimes to other points on its outline. I frit no 
disposition to exchange for sleep the state of dreamy half-oonsoiotuh 
ness in which I was wandering about, but at length I lay down on 
the shingly sand with a block of granite for a pilk>w, and passed an 

hour or two sometimes dosing, sometimes wakeful 

When we reached the summit at sunrise we had a hbriion all around 
tinted very much like Turner's early pictures, and becoming bright- 
er and brighter till it melted into day. Behind and on two sides of 
us was the barren and treeless desert stretching out aa far as the eye 
could reach. Before us the fertile valley of the Nile, and the river 
meandering through it, and in the distance Cairo, with its mosQuea 
and minarets, the highest, the Citadel mosque, standing out boldly 
on the horizon. It was a fine view, and had a character of its own, 
but still it does not stand out among my recollections as a spectacle 
unique and never to be forgotten, as that of the night before does. 

I confess that it was with something of fear and 

trembling that I rbtnmed to the Sphinx that morning. I feared 
that the impressions received the night before might be effaced by 
the light of day — but it was not so. The lines were fainter and less 
deeply marked, but I found, or thought I found, the same mean- 
ing in them still." 

But this elevation of sentiment was not merriy one of outward 
form or expression. Varied, eventful, as was his course, — wrApt 
up in the intricacies of diplomacy, — entangled in disputes with Can- 
adian factions and Orientol follies, he still kept steadily before him, 
as steadily as any great philanthropist, or missionary, or reformer 
that ever lived, those principles of trudi and justice and benevo- 
lence, to maintain which was his sufficient reward for months and 
years of long and patient waiting, for storms of obloquy and misun- 
derstanding. Philosophical or religious truth, in the highest sense, 
he had not tiie leisure to follow. Tet even here his memoranda, 
his speeches, we believe his conversation, constantly showed how 



* The lamented Timm' correspondent, who perished in Cbln^ attongiit 
the prisoners captured in l860.-.See Lord Elgin's despatch to Lord John 
Russell, dated October 26, 18<S0. Correspondtnct m tXr ajfatrs of CAine, 
1859-60, p. 29. 



open his mind was to receive profound impressions from the most 
opposite (quarters ; how firm a hold was laid upon it by any ti-uth 
or fact whteh it had touched in his passage through the many strange 
vicisutudes of life. ''If public writers think that they oannot 
axgue with eloquence without riiowing feeling" (so he spoke at a 
meeting in Calcutta on the mode in which the Lancashire distress 
was to be discussed^ but how far beyond any such immediate occa- 
sion doef the wisdom of his words extend 1} *' then, for God's sake, 
let them give utterance to their opinions. It would be much better 
than to dieprive us of the spark which concussion with flint may 
kindle. I would rather myself swallow a whole bushel of chafiTthan 
lose the precious grains of truth which ma^ somewhere or other be 
scattered in if How exactly the opposite of the vulgar, unrea- 
soning timidity and fastidionsness of the mass of statesmen and 
teachem and preachers, whose first thoiight is to su|x;>rees all 
eloquence and enthusiasm from apprehension of its possible accom- 
paniments, — who would willingly throw away whole bushels of 
truth lest they should accideptallT swallow a few grains of chaff. 
How entirely is the sentiment worthy of those noble treatises which, 
we have been assured, were his constant companions wherever he 
travelled, and &om which he delighted to read the soul-stirring calls 
to freedom of inquiry, and resolute faith in truth— the Prose Works 
ofMUton. 

But it was in practical life that those qualities came forth in 
their full energy. Politics, statesmanship, government, were to 
him a profession, a science, of which he disJeuwed the problems as a 
philosopher or a scholar would discuss the difficulties of astronomy 
or of philology. It was thus that he would take upon himself the 
responsibility of great acts, not merely from motives of passing 
expediency, but as parts of a system, which appeared to lum to 
impose such a general duty upon him . On two memorable occa- 
sions his '< political courage" (to use the French expression) reached 
a point of almost heroic magnitude. One was the determination 
adopted, with hardly any hesitation, to send back the troops to 
India, although it was the greatest personal sacrifice which he could 
have made, for, by depriving himself of his military force, he ran 
the risk of rendering hia mission in China almost powerless. The 
other was the resolve, executed against all his natural tastes and 
feelings, and with the full anticipation of the obloquy which it 
would bring down upon him in Europe, of bnming the Summer 
Palace at Pekin, as the only means, under the extraordinary diffi- 
culties which smrrounded him, of impressing the Chinese nation 
with a sense of the atrocity of the outrages perpetrated against 
their European prisoners. 

<* Having, to the best of my judgment, examined the question in 
all its bearings, I oome to Uie conclusion, that the destruction of 
Yaen-ming-yaen (the Summer Palace) was the least objectionable 
of the several courses open to me, unless I could have reconciled it 
to my sense of duty to suffer the crime which had been committed 
to pass practically unavenged. I had reason, moreover, to believe 
that it was an act which was calculated to produce a greater effect 
in China, and on the Emperor^ than persons who look on from a 
distance may suppose. It was the Emperor's favourite residence, 
and its destruction could not fail to be a blow to his pride as well 
as to his feeK:^ To this place he brought our hapless country- 
men, in order that they might undergo their severest tortures 
within its pieoinctB. There had been found the horses and accou- 
trements of the troopers seized, the decorations torn from the breast 
of a gfdlant French officer, and other efiects belonging to the 
prisoneiB. As almost all the valuables had been already taken from 
the palace, the army would go thus, not to pillage, but to mark by 
a soMm act of retribution, the horror and mdignation with which 
we were inspired by the perpetration of a great crime. The punish- 
ment was one which would fall not on the people, who may be com- 
paimtively innocent, but on the Emperor, whose direct personal 
responsibility for the crime committed is established beyond all 
question." 

This afcatement, which forms the close of an able and elaborate 
argument, which must be read in the original document* to be 
fully appreciated, is perhaps still more forcibly and concisely put in 
the following private letter :— 

** We had only a fortnight to make peace in after the armiea 
obtained the gate of Ptekin. It was absolutely necessary, before 
peace was oon^uded^ to mark our sense of the barbarous treatment 
to which the prlsonera had been aubjected. The burning of the. 
palace was an expedition mode of masking our sense of this oritoe^ 
andthereforo consistent with the speedy conclusion of peace. It 
iTai appropriate, because the palace was thephce a« which the first 
crtteltiea to the prisonem were perpetrated, under the immediate 
direction of ihe Bmperor and hisadvisom It was humane, because 
it involved no sacrifice of human life ; no great destruction of pro- 
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petty, because the buildings ^though styled Palace) were low wooden 
structures of small Talue, which had been plunderad by the French 
army before the order for the burning was given. " 

These examples also indicate that though he was cautious to ex 
cess when he had time to deliberate (for his logical powers and his 
command oyer language tempted him to refine), yet his decision 
could be as prompt as a soldier's when the occasion demanded it ; 
and if he was satisfied of the correctness of his cause^ he would 
accept the full responsibility of it, in spite of all opposition. His 
deamess of view, under these circumstahces, admitted of no confu- 
sion, and his power of expressing what he saw was equal to the 
clearness with which he saw it. There are men, deeply versed in 
public affiurs, in whom caution almost takes the plaice of genius, 
and admits of no other rival quality. Such might to some appear 
to have been the character of Lord Elgin. But had he been so 
ruled by this predominant faculty, he would assuredly never have 
ventured on the organization of Canton by the hazardous but 
successful appointment of a temporary Chinese governor, nor would 
he have faced the complicated difficulties that presented themselves 
in his adventurous voyage of discovery up the Yang-tse-kiang river, 
nor would he have marched on Pelon with that military ardour, 
which made the French soldiers exclaim, that he ought to have been 
an " officier de dragons.*' 

These statesman like gifts, however, are not those which fill the 
largest space in his character to those who knew him best. He 
po^essed in an eminent degree the rare quality — rare in the politi- 
cal world, rarer still perhaps in the religious world-~of the strong 
overruling sense of the justice due from man to man, and from 
nation to nation. 

Wherever he went (and it was his fate that in the four different 
spheres in which his lot was cast, the same relations were constantly 
reaj^pearing) it was his fixed determination that the interests of the 
subject races should be protected from the impatience or violence 
of ms own countrymen, — ^the emancipated slaves of Jamaica, the 
French Canadians, the Chinese in their dealings with the European 
- residents, the Indian population in its dealings with the Anglo- 
Indian conquerors. 

That he had no bloodshed on his hands was his pride in Canada. 
*^ No human power shall induce me to accept the office of oppressor 
of the people,^' was his sincere resolve in China. The order to bum 
the Imperial Palace at Pekin was wrung from him by the severest 
sense ol the necessity of the crisis. When in India, the protection 
of the Indians was the constant source of solicitude to him. The 
stem determination with which he carried out the execution of an 
English soldier for causing the death of a native, was of itself 
enough to mark his strong sense of what was due from the Viceroy 
of India to the interests of the conquered race. '* His combination 
of speculative and practical ability,'' so wrote one with deep expe- 
. rience of his mind, <' fitted him more than any man I have ever 
known, to solve the problem how these subject races are to be 
governed." It mav be that in these acts he merely served to repre- 
sent the growing numanity and justice of the age. But it is a 
great boon to mankind when the best tendencies of the age find a 
congenial soul in which to take root and bear fruit ; and such a 
soul, in eveiy sense, was that of Lord Elgin. 

It might almost be said that the sense of responsibility for the 
classes confided to his charge, especially of those who were compar- 
'atively friendless, was to him a kind of religion, —an expression of 
his sense of the justice and love of God for all His creatures. And 
it may be remarked how, from this religious sense of the duty 
devolved upon him, it came to pass that, if there was any subject 
which more strongly moved his indignation than another, it was ^e 
sight, whether in fcweign lands or in our own, of Christianity 
invoked, or of the influence of the teachers of religion brought to 
bear, against the general claims of justice and humanity on behalf 
of tnose who might be regarded, in race, or region, or opinion, 
aliens from ourselves. 

There is one final tribute which, at least in these pages, may be 
offered without affectation to his memory. Wherever else he was 
honoured, and however few were his visits to his native land, yet 
ScoHand at least always delighted to claim him as her own. Always 
his countrymen were proud to feel that he worthily bore the name 
most dear to Scottish hearts. Alwa3rs his unvarying integrity 
shone to them with the steady light of an unchanging beacon amve 
the stcMrmy discords of the Scottish church and naticm. Whenever 
he returned to his home in Fifeahire, he was welcomed by all, high 
and low, as their friend and chief. Here at any rate were f ufiy 
known the industry with which he devoted himself to the small 
detuls of local, often trying and troublesome business ; the affect- 
ionate confidence with which he took counsel of the fidelity and 
experience of the aged friends and servants of his hotise; the 
cheerful contentment with which he was willing to work for their 
interests and for those of his family, with the same fairness and 
patience as he ^ould have given to the most exdting events or th« 



most critical moments of his pubUc career. There his children, 
young as &ey w«re, were made familiar with the union of wisdom 
and playfulness with Which he guided them, and with the simple 
and self-denying habits of which he gave them so striking an ex- 
ample. By that ancestral home, in the vaults of the Abbey Church 
of Dmifermline, would have been his natural resting-ploce. Those 
vaults had but two years ago been opened to receive tiie remains of 
anotiier of the same house, his brother, (General Bruce, whose 
lamented deatii — also in the service of his Queen and country — 
followed immediately on his return from the journey in whidi he 
bad accompanied the Prince of Wales to the East, and in which he 
had caught the fatal malady that brought him to his untimely end. 
" Tou mive lost a kind and good uncle, and a kind and good god- 
father," — so Lord Elgin wrote to his little boy, who bore the same 
name as the General, — ''and you are now the only Eobert Bruce 
in the family. It is a good name, and you must try and bear it 
nobly and bravely as those who have borne it before you have done. 
If yon look at tlieir lives you will see that they always considered 
in the first place what they ought to do, and only in the second 
what it might be most pleasant and agreeable to do. This is the 
way to steer a straight course through life, and to meet the close of 
it, as your dear unde did, with a sxmle on his lips." By few could 
General Brace's loss have been felt more than by Lord Elgin him- 
self. *' No two brothers," he used to say, '' were ever more helpful 
to each other." The telegram that brought the tidings to him at 
Calcutta was but one word. '' And yet," he said, '' how much in 
that one word ! It tells me that I have lost a wise counsellor in 
difficulties, a staunch friend in prosperity and adversity, one on 
whom, if anything had befallen myself, I could always have relied 
to care for those left behind me. It tells, too, of the dropping of a 
link of that family chain which has always been so strong and 
unbroken." How little was it foreseen then, that of that strong 
unbroken chain, his own life would bo the next link to be taken 
away. How little was it thought by those who stood round the 
vault at DuttfermUue Abbey, ou the 2nd of July 1862, that to those 
familiar scenes, and to that hallowed spot, the chief of the race 
would never return. How mournfully did the tidings from India 
readi a third brother in the yet further East, who felt that to him 
was due in great part whatever success ho had experienced in life, 
even from the time when, during the elder brother's Eton holidays, 
he had enjoyed the b^iefit of his tuition, and who was indtdging in 
dreasns how, in their joint return frnm exile, with their varied 
experience of the East, they might have worked together for some 
great and useful end. 

He sleeps far away from his native land, on the heights of 
Dhurmsala ; a fitting grave, let ua rejoice to think, for the Viceroy 
of India, overlooldng from its lofty height the vast expanse of the 
hill and plain of these mi^ty provinces, — a fitting burial, may we 
not say, beneath the snow-clad Himalaya range, for one who dwelt 
with such serene satisfaction on all that was grand and beautiful in 
man and nature— 

« Pondering Ck>d*8 mysteries untold, ■ 
And tranquil as the glacier snows, 
He by those Indian mountains old, 
Might weU repose.'' 
A last home, may we not say, of which the very name, with its 
double signification, was worthy of the spirit which there passed 
away^*< the Hall of Justice, the Place of itest." Rest, indeed, to 
him after his long ^^ laborious days," in that presence which to him 
was the only complete Best — ^the presence of Eternal Juatice. 



II. ^^n^m m ^nttioA l^acUn^. 



1. MY FIRST SCHOOL EXPERIENCE. 

I can never forget the history of my first winter school. I was 
too young for sudi a task, — a rade college boy, with no experience, 
and scarcely a qualification for my place. It is now nearly thirty 
years since that woful winter ; but the sleepless nights, the home- 
sick days, the constant pressure of a man's duties on the shoulders 
of a boy, will never leave my memory. They told me I was doing 
finely, but I knew better. My heart was at home, and not in my 
school. I am almost a^iamed to confess how closely I watched the 
P ^ft-ila, hopinff — alas, too often in vain — ^for a letter from my mother 
or some ofwe dear ones at home. Had they known my doleful 
condition, they surely would kave written ; but I had too muck 
pride to tell them all Oh, what great saucy boys those school boys 
were ! They could have pitched me out of the window at any time, 
and I really feared they would do it, and wondered why they didn't. 

I feel, to this day, a tender fraternal pity for young school-mastera 
and school-ma'ama They appear to me a sad and careworn race. 
Too much is expected of them. Solid trustees look for great so- 
briety, discretion, prudence, and wisdom, in a boy of seventeen 
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years, because/ forsooth, he is a school-master; an4 come down 
upon the poor fellov without mercy, if, in some uneonsciotis mo- 
ment, he happens to act like a boy of seventeen years, that is, like 
himself. 

I shall never forget the first visit of one of the school trustees. 
He raps at the door. Hark t That is no boy's nor girl's rap— too 
bdld--too load*-too deliberate for that. Hush, boys ! Hush, girls ! 
Scmiething is coming to pass ! I open the dwx ! Oh, length, and 
breadth, and quantiigr ! It is verily he ; the august being enters. — 
What hawpeneid the next five minutes I could never reoalL I pre- 
sume I o£fored to my visitor the chair. I only know that, when I 
recovered my self-possession, I was startled and horrified at the 
fearful disorder that reigned in my school-room. Every pupil 
seemed to be breaking every rule. What could it mean 7 Pencils 
dropped, slates rattled, boots grated harshly over the floor, — which, 
by the way, seemed, just then, to be sadly in need of sweeping^ 
and everything seemed to conspire to ruin me, as a teacher, com- 
pletely. I was utterly confounded. I felt it a duty which I owed 
to myself to declare to my visitor that things had never been in 
such a state before. 

At this point, what seemed a happy thought occurred to my mind. 
I would call out my first class in arithmetic, a splendid class, and 
with it make such a diversion in my favour as to relieve every dis- 
aster and rescue my waning reputation. The class came promptly 
down the aisle. But how provokingly noisy ! My cheeks began to 
bum ; but I started off wi13i considerable confidence. The first 
answer, alas, was a sad blunder. I began to feel confused. My 
questioois, I know, were wretchedly put, but they were more wretch- 
edly answered. Hoping to find rdief in change. I invited mv visi- 
tor to put questions himself. He consented, ana asked the cuu» to 
tell him the difference between a half-inch and a half-mile. In due 
time the answers were called for, but, oh, horrors \ what answers ! 
They ranged all the way from ten rods to ten mUes ! My disaster 
was now complete. My best pupils had conspired to ruin me ! 

Mr. W., mv august visitor, rose to leave me. He took me by 
the hand, spoke a few kind words of encouragement and advice, 
and left the schoolrroom ; about half my pupils, mindful of the 
custom of those days, rising to their feet, but in such an irregular, 
noisy way, that I heartily wiihed tiiey had all kept their seats. 

And here I will confess an act of meanness, on my part, which 
I shall repent of as long as I live. When my visitor had left me, 
I was not only confused but angry. I felt that I had given my 
upils no occasion to wound my feelings so wantcmly as they had 
lone, in the presence of Mr. W. I assured them that I would now 
bear with them no longer. Such a disgraceful scene should not 
recur, while I was master of that school. 

Just then a little fellow, a beautiful boy, sitting directly before 
me, let drop a slate, which rattled along the floor with that stunning 
noise which nothing but a slate can mi^Le. I lost my self-control. 
I seised my ferule. The poor little fellow shuddered before me ; 
tears trickled down his fair, tender cheek, and his flne lips quivered 
as he faintly stammered, '' I didn't mean to do it, Sir.'' ^' Didn't 
mean to do it," said I, teuntingly, and inflicted on his tender hand 
several cruel blows. Yet I dd not think the boy was badly whipped 
— ^for conscience seemed to hold back my arm. 

The little fellow, however, sobbed and sobbed, as if his heart 
would break. Even when school was done^ still concealing his tears 
with his sleeve, he walked hastily past my desk. How I longed to 
put my arm about him and tell mm that I was sorry. But I could 
not do it ; I was a school-master, and my dignity must not be com- 
promised. I returned gloomily to myboardin^plaoe, overwhelmed 
with a sense of meanness and self-reproach. My mortification and 
chagrin at the unfortunate visit of the trustee had all passed away. 
I thought only of my own meanness. That evening I received two 
letters couched in terms of affection and reroect, one from home, 
and one from coUege. ''Darling boy," ''noble fellow," I was dis- 
gusted with such fulsome flatter}. What could mv mother and 
my c]|iss*mate mean in aj^ying such terms of fondness to one so 
heartless as I ? Still, they, were sincere, but they did not know me. 
I hflf resolved never to see again either college or home. I paced 
my room till late at night, and went to bed witii a distracting head- 
acuiOb Towards morning I snatched a little sleep, only to be startled 
out of it by a fearful dream. I saw a man of rou^h, repulsive look, 
ruddy holding a beautiful child, as if about to inflict upon him some 
cniel torture. The fearful scene produced in my heart the most 
painful excitement and indignation, when, in a piercing, tender 
voice, the child shrieked out, ^'Oh, spare me, Hubert" I was 
startled from my sleep by the cry.' I was that HubeH. I could 
sleep no more. The consciousness of having inflicted pain upon an 
innocent child would not let me dose my eyes. I frankly confess 
that lor a moment I foiigot that I was a school-master, and became 
a boy ; and, as a boy, I brushed away a few childish teajrs. 

Pardon my weakness, gentle reader, 1 was. among strangers in a 
strwigQ land, and bearing a burclen too he^vy for my yean. 
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This affidr, however, was not without its good results. I know 
I have been a better man ever since ; that 1^ better towards little 
boys. I feel a kind of tenderness for them allied to pity. I do 
not think they are used quite fairly in this rude world. When 
they are abou| five vears old, we cut off their beautiful ringlets, 
lay aside their graceful frocks, and bright morocco shoes, and pret- 
ty, jaunty hats, and array them in a grey woollen iacket, and pants, 
and clumsy boots, and turn them a£if t among the rude, big bojs. 
Of course they do not look as fair as they did before, but the fault 
is not theirs, and they have in them the same tender heart of child- 
hood. Kow, why should we be so rough with them ? Why give 
all the kisses and candy to the girls, and all the kicks and cufis to 
the little boys ? Only yesterday I met one of these fine little fel- 
lows, his head all begrimed with dust, ciying bitterly. He had 
just been pitched, head foremost, over a big boy's head, into the 
gutter. Of course it was all right ; for it was only a little sun- 
burnt boy. But what would have been said, and done, too, had 
the victim been somebody's fair little girl, of the same age, and 
decked out with silks and ribbons ? The House of Correction would 
be almost too good for the rude, big boy to live in. 

Kow, fellow teachers, both ladies and gentlemen, let me plead 
with you for little boys. 

Dbn't whip them any harder because they look rough and sun- 
burnt. Don't whip them because you are angry and fretful your- 
self. Don't whip them when the large boys deserve a whipping 
more. If you have any "goodies," don't be partial to the]girl& 
but let the little bovs have their share. Don't, by your stem and 
crusty treatment of them, make them bad boys, but by kindness 
keep their hearts open, and tender, and gentle. 

But notwithstanding the unfortunate affair which ^ I have just 
noticed; the visit of Mr. W. was, in one respect, at least,' of great 
benefit to me, as a teacher. The astounding failure of my first class 
in arithmetic so surprised me that I deemed it worthy of a full in- 
vestigation. On the next day the members of this class were sub- 
jected to a searching ordeal. I was determined to learn why they 
could solve the most complicated problem of their text-book, but 
could not answer the simplest extemporaneous question. The ex- 
planation of the difficulty was soon found. The pupils honestly 
believed that they had solved their problems, but they had not. 
One had been aided by his father at home, another by a brother, 
sister, or friend. One had gone through the book in some previous 
winter, and recollected how the master had solved these problems, 
while still another had a manuscript key ; and, in fi^eneral, if, by 
any of these means, pny member of the class had had the good for- 
time to fi^ upon a solution, it was kindly sent by telegraph through 
the whole class. There had been almost no self-reliance. The rote 
system had prevailed, and the pupils comprehended scarcely a single 
prificiple. I began the arithmetic anew. The members of the class 
felt somewhat humbled and chagrined at this, but they saw that I 
was in earnest, and submitted. I extemporised, to a great extent, 
my examples, and demanded the rationale. I laid the foundations 
firmly in reason. Soon an unwonted ^terest sprang up in the class. 
New light was breaking in. There b always a peculiar pleasure, to 
the young mind, in reallv understanding a thing. The class made 
rapid progress. What they had before learned by rote, 1 confess, 
was not useless to them. They had by it acquired a facility in 
manipulation ; but this was almost alL 

On examination day I was not ashamed of my first class in arith- 
metic. They knew what they could do and did it. 

But, before referrin^^ further to my examination, I must mention 
an unfortunate affair, in course of which I was arraigned before a 
justice of peace, for expelling a boy from schooL 

Many of my pupils, both boys and girls, were wont to " stay at 
noon.'^ They doubtless had some jolly times together, but. I think, 
gave no just occasion for some very bitter remarks of Miss B., a 
maiden lady, who lived and circulated, as a seamstress, in the fam- 
ilies of my district. I would hardly notice such gossip now, but 
then it wounded me most painfully. Every spiteful censure of my 
pupils seemed aimed directhr at me, and went like a barbed arrow 
to my heart. Still, while I hated Miss B., I determined to show 
to the good people that I kept a vigilant eye upon the conduct of 
my pupils. One day I discovered a note lyins upon the desk of a 
boy of the name of Fox, and addressed to " Imss Crow." I opened 
it, and read as follows : 

'^Mt dbab Miss Grow, — I cannot express how much I admire 

and love you. Beautiful creature, how happy should I be to meet 

3rou and speak to you face to face. Say, dear Miss 0., will you 

meet me this eveningat the great oak tree at the edge of the woods. 

Tour's truly, Pox." 

This note, I confess, pernlexed me. I showed it to a friend, who 
most injudiciously allowea Miss B. to read it. She saw Its mean- 
ing in a moment. "Miss Crow" was a Miss Crowell, one of the 
moat worthy and most beautiful girls in my schooL '* Miss Crow- 
ell,*' said Miss B., " is a brunette, with jet black hair, and I think 
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I have sometimea heaid her called Miss Crow, liVliat an outngs 
to addrar 8 snch a note to tach a girl ! ** No worda of dennndation 
(^ the school and its teacher seemed too aerere. J feaved Hiaa B. 
had found the trae interpretation of the note. The neifi;hbourhood 
waa aronaed. My best friends advised me to expei the Fox boy 
from the achooL At len^h I yielded to the preaanre. Hr. Fox, 
^e father of the boy, believed, of courae, in the innocence of hia 
aon. He waa reiy indignant at my treatment oi him, and deter- 
nuned to aeek redreaa. I was brought before a jnatice of the peace. 
Of my trial, suffice it to aay tlmt my caae proved a bad one. 
Mr. Fox brought forward, aa a witneaa a boy who preaented/a book 
of fablea, belonging to hia father, in which waa found the very note 
signed *^ Fox." It waa a mere fable about ^' The fox and the crow.'' 
It waa designed to ahow the danger of flattery and the character of 
the flatterer, and had no reference to the Fox boy or the Crowell 
girL It had been, for no cgpedal purpoae, copied out by a little 
brother of the witneaa, who threw it, for a joke, upon the deak of 
the Fox boy, and waa too cowardly to tell the truth when he aaw 
the miachief he had done. 

The magistrate evidently aympathized with me. He required me 
to pay but little more than the coata of court, and gave me aome 
aound advice about puniahing without auffident evidence. ^ 

And here judge of my aurprise, when Mr. W., my trustee, and 
late august visitor, aroae and claimed the privilege of paying, in my 
stead, all the costa of my trial. He remarked t&t he had obaerved 
my courae and had viaited my achool, and waa perauaded that, while 
I exhibited too much aensitiveness and aelf -distrust, I noeaeased 
ability, acholarahip, fidelity, and aptneaa to teach, and ahould, there- 
fore, be auatained. He took me by the hand, aaaured me that mat- 
tera would yet all turn out well, and invited me to take tea at hia 
house on my way home. At t€», Mr. W. incidentally made tbe (to 
me) astounding remark, that on his visit to my school he waa grati- 
fied, and saw no occasion for my apology for the unusual noise and 
contusion. 

That ni^ht I returned to my boarding; place with a light heart. 
Before gomg to bed, I wrote in my diai^, (for I kept a diary in 
those aentimental days), the following reflectiona concerning ieach- 
era : — 

*^ Don't treat achool trustees aa your natural enemiea." 
« Don't believe you are judged, aa a teacher, by the aooidenta of 
your school-room, but by what you are and what you do." 
** Don't make apologiea ; aenaible men uae their own eyes.^' 
''Don't be influenced by external presaure to act unjustlj^i" 
** Don't punish a boy till you know his motives are bad." 
My "lawsuit," to my surprise, seemed to inure to my benefit 
The generous course of Mr. W., or my own spirit and bearing at 
the trial, or some unexplained cause, gained for me the sympathy 
of the people of the district. In truth, I suspect that the mortifi- 
cation they felt at the result of the affiiir of the Fox boy, in which 
they had almost compelled me to take the courae I hiad taken, 
served to make them more inclined to favour me during the rest of 
the term. 

They were much like the people of some other places, greatly 
inclined to be severe upon the conduct of the school in general, 
but very feeble in support of a teacher who mi^^t undertake to 
correct the evil complamed of by punishin^r any particular offender. 
Hie unfortunate experience of my immediate predecessor afforded 
a fine illustration of this characteristic of the people about my 
school 

His pupils, like mine, were wont to stay at noon ; and precisely 
the same reports were circulated of their disorderly and improper 
conduct. My predecessor waa a aomewhat raah aa veil aa aensitive 
man, and was excessively anxious to show to the community that 
he was sufficiently prompt and vigilant in correcting an evil which 
all so much deplored. Detecting a marked example of improper 
behaviour in one of the girls, he expelled her from the school He 
expected to be complimented for his prompt and efficient action ; 
but he counted without his host. The whole community was 
aroubed against him. His mistake was, that he had taken as an 
example an actual, live, concrete child of somebody in particular. 
He should have expelled the abstract daughter of somebody in gen- 
eral ; and this was all that the good people ever really expected or 
desired. But this actual severity of punishment they could not 
endure. " Why," said they all, ^* seize upon this one poor girl? 
Why degrade her for life ? Why disgrace her family 7 Why out- 
rage the feelings of the community ? Children must be children, 
and a childish gambol should not be punished as a crime." 

So talked the good people. In vain did my unfortunate prede- 
cessor retort that the very persons who condemned him, had, l:^^ 
their censoriousness, compelled him to take the very course he had 
taken. Hia eirror was fatal. He had taken an actual case. He 
had unfeelingly and brutally woimded and ruined the daughter of 
an actual living voter. He quitted the achool in the middle of the 
term, and never since haa been seen or heard of in the town. 



And here t find raocrded in my dWy the following aage and 
laconic remark : *' Ooaai^ are poor baokers." 

But let me return to my examination at the close of the schooL 
I really believed that my school appeared welL The daas in arith- 
metic, in particular, gained me mat credit, and waa pronounced 
the best daaa in town. I waa^ I oonfeas, exceedingly gratified at 
the apeechea nuule by the \ visiting committee, but experience haa 
taught me that the i^eakera on warn oecaaions hardly mean all they 
say. But I waa young then, and I felt prodigioualy flattered. 

That evenin|( I turned the 1^ of tiie door of the sohool-boose 
Number 3, with an inexpressible feeling of relief and prida I 
took tea at Mr. W.,'a, walked back to my boaxding-plaoe with aa 
air somewhat more pompous than I should dare to assume now, and 
made in my diary an entry which ahowa ao much aeii^conceit, that, 
though it contains a fwcm of truth, I am half aahamed of it. It 
refera to my supoesa in teaching arithmetio, and reads aa foUowa : 
''Many teadhefSL I anapect, never find out that their pupils douH 
really know anything." 

And thus ended the most anxious and perplexing experienoe of 
my life. 

The next morning, leaving behind as a prosen t to the fine littie 
fellow whose unjust punishment I shall always be aony for, a pretty 
story book, in red and gold, I turned my steps towards college and 
home. 

And now, let me aay, in dosing, that, though the lapae of yean 
has doubtless oorreoted mu^ of my seuaitivenees in feeling as well 
as imprudence in action, yet I have never, been ashamed of my ca- 
reer in the school ; nor shall time nor chai^ ever eilace from my 
heart a tender aympathy for the griefa of little hoya.—JBBST Qoon- 
FBLLOW, in MoMM'MebU Teaehtr. 



2. IKCIDENTS OF SCHOOL MAKAGEMENT. 

Not long aince aome teachera retuming from a State Teachers' 
Aaaociation were detain^ a part of the ni^ht at a village tavern, 
waiting for a train. Two were fiom the city, of mature age and 
experienoe ; others from rural districts. The conversation naturally 
turned upcm practieal sdioc^-teaohing. The elders chatted on, more 
to keep tliemaelvea awake than because they considered their re- 
marks of any real oonsequence. '' I have attended several aBSoota- 
tions of teachers," at length replied one of the younger, " for which 
I have spent some time and money, but have learned here to*night 
more of what I nalj^ wished to know, than from them alL" ** The 
philosoi^y of education has been written threadbare, and the min- 
ute detadla of the achool appear too puerile for an educational jour- 
nal," aaid one teacher to another. ''You are mistakeD, air," was 
the reply ; ''the more minute the better." 

These incidents suggest the inquiry whether, in our anxiety to in- 
culcate the correct theory of education, we are valuing too slightly 
those outward applumces which, after all, must exist in a school 
which aims at perfection. 

A peculiar cEarm in the writinga of Kepler, the great Oetman 
aatronomer, ia that, instead of giving conclusions only, as men of 
science usually do. with the most captivating aimpiicity he relates 
all the atepa by which he arrived at the diacovery of hia sublime 
laws, with all his failures, fears, hopes and successes. A union 
school may be a small affiur compared with the universe ; yet, aa 
oriier reigna in one, ao ought it in the other ; and to diacover the 
lawa by which the forcea in the former are controlled may require 
patienoe, and labor, aa it did to determine the lawa of time and mo- 
tion which govern the planeta. 

A teacher found himeelf principal of a union achool— f oar hun* 
dred pupUa — six gradea-— aix aaaiatanta. The house anbstantial 
brick, two atoriea^ aurmounted by a bell ; a hall above and below — 
one do<Nr of egreaa. H^ entered upon hia dutiea an entire atranger 
to assistants and pupils. On the first day, precisely at half-past 
four, the janitor stood at the rope, and the usual bell was struck for 
dimniflsal. As when .^elns struck his crooked spear upon the hol- 



low mountain, the doors of each room flew open, and out rushed a 
crowd of girls and boys, as did the winds upon the mighty deep. 
The halla were immediately filled ; diacx^er of course followed. 
" This will not dp,^' said the teacher ; and his reflections, as he re- 
mained half an hour after school, were as follows : To empty this 
house twice a day, with system, order, silence, and beauty, will be 
no small task, and deaervea careful conaideratioo. It is not reck- 
oned among Uie branches taught, but my reputation as a teacher 
may depend very much upon the maimer in which I do it : it will 
test my administrative almity, and devek^ character. It must be 
a great mistake alao to suppose that all useful lessons in school should 
necessarily be intensely intellectual. Anjr^iing that gives the habit 
of self-contro^ be it of Hmb, tongue, or impulse, is diaeiplixiing, 
tends to obedience and good dtiaenship. This, certainly, ia one ob* 
ject of education, and of my teaohing. Here ahatt be my first ef- 
fort. 
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The next day he went to each room aad ga^e a ieniible leoture 
on order. He talked w^ ; hlB face ww new ; all Iktened witii nn>* 
found attention. I have made a good impiesfiion, thought he : anall 
see a change to-moirow. The next day ne was disappointed. The 
confusion was abont the same. After being confined an hotir and 
a half, how oonld Peter help kicking John as he went down staifB ; 
or Jane help screaming and jlnnpng np and down as soon as she en- 
tered the hall I He was not wrons, however, in supposing that he 
had gained |7er8ona/ influence. Whenever an nnrnly spirit caught 
his presence, as he stood in the hall, he ^loughi of what the princi- 
pal had said, but not before. The teacher had not yet learned that 
acti(m$f not iDorcb, make upon children permanent im^nressions. He 
had talked too much. 

A meeting of teachers waft immediately cidled. He pointed out 
the evil ; aU admitted it. ^^I must hold yoU each responsible for 
the good order of your rooms at dismissal," he eontinue4. " In 
case of disobedience^ refer to me.'^ The next day there was not so 
much tumult, but tne order did not meet his expectations. The 
machine worked as though the screws were loose, Tb» wheels wab- 
bled. He found that different teachers had very difibrent ideas 
of what order was. IVom some rooms the pupils came out ticking, 
from others silent ; from some running, from others on tiptoe. Af- 
ter school he thought *<I have committed an error. . There must 
be unity of action. If I am placed at the head, of this school, I 
mt»t assume that pobition to ite faS extent. WMl'e my assistants 
should work out their own individuality, hy making certain regida- 
tions for their own rooms, a few general rules must emanate irum 
me alone. There must be a strong central power. The pernicious 
doctrine of state lights will prove as disastrous to my school as it 
has to the Union. 

The n^t day there came from the principal this distinct and 
ringinff order : '^Teachers in the several depaortments wiU observe 
the foflnwing retrulations at dismiswa) strictly : — 1. Pupils will leave 
the rooms and the hall without talking ; 2. without touching heels 
to the floor ; 8. at least six feet apart. Make your own arrange- 
ment in regard to what sections in your rooms shall go first, but 
have wniformity daily, ^^ A great advance was made this time. 
There was a positiveness here, wanting in all former action ; but still 
new difliculties presented themselves. As the files poured from the 
different doors, current met current, as waves dash around broken 
rocks, and, as one jostled another, ejaculations of petulance or of 
fun burst forth, till the hum as of many waters again filled the hall. 
The principal again set his bram at work. Massing of forces may 
do well for Grant or Lee, thought he, but not for me. School- 
strategy evidently consists in dispersion. 

The janitor was a^ain placed at the be^I, and ordered to strike as 
follows : At six strokes 'die dth grade was to file out ; at five, the 
6th, and so on. Interval between bells three minutes. This worked 
admirably. The little ones were in the middle of the town before 
the larger ones left the house, and but one single file was in the hall 
at the same time. Still the thing was not perfect Children are as 
gregarious as sheep and ducks. Knots would cluster in the halls, 
and souads gather arotmd the doors. Each girl had to tell the other 
sometning ; boys would form platoons, and see who could get the 
door first. One thing was wanting in the whole plan thus far. 
There wa$ no penalty for vwlaUd law. Laws without penalties are 
ueeless. On the subject of penalties he reasoned thus : with chil- 
dren a slight one, inwiriahly enforced, will produce about the same 
effect as a severe ona Here, however, was a dfficultv. He could 
not be omnipresent ; how cotild he detect the guilty ? To depend 
upon inquiries was impracticable ; upon self-reporting, dangerous ; 
upon watching, impossible. I will resort to delegated power^ 
thought he ; it will not destroy the unity of action which I seek, if 
X keep the reins in my own hands. 

The next day he called to his room three reliable boys from each 
grade. Positions were designated them in the hail, and at the out- 
side door. Each boy of his respective grade was required to send 
back to their own rooms all violators of the three rules above men- 
tioned. Penalty, detention at the discretion of teacher, not ex- 
ceeding fifteen minutes. If any refused to return, they were sent 
next day to the principaFs room. Only one more improvement was 
made. As boys always wish to run faster, and sometimes run over 
girls on returning from school, they were dismissed first in each 
grade. The machiift) was now complete. The school appeared to 
dismiss itself. A department glided out so silently that the others 
knew not when it was gone. The six clothed with delegated au- 
thority were called Marshalls of the Hall ; were selected weekly for 
meritorious conduct : they had some sx)ecial privileges, always went 
out first. The position was considered one of honor, and a paper 
star indicated their rank. The dismissal of that school soon became 
the admiration of the town. Teople visited it expecting to see some 
ffraud exhibition of poirer; but, to their surprise, they generally 
found the principal at that hour quietly seieited at his desk^ making 
out records, or seemingly doing nothing at all Little did tney know 



the brain-work and sctieitude that this very tiling had cost Imn. 
The good influeniw of this discipline seemed to eistond beyond the 
schoS-prednots, and to reform ttreet-manners. The cansea Attribu- 
ted for these results were various. The ehildsen w«re naturaUy 
good ; the ptiaoipal was a natural teadier ; the pupils greatiiy loved 
ttnd feared him s^while the truth was, the morai status of die young 
there was about the WMmeat in other towns ; the teacher had no pe- 
culiar aptitude to govern ; and the fec^g extended towards him 
seldom exceeded that of sincere reepect. 

Three lessons can berhaps bo derived from this plain artioleL 1. 
That successful school manaffement is not geneiaily the result of in- 
tuition, but of carefnl thou^t, out of the schoolroom as well aa in 
it^ 2. That there is a deep philosophy in studying 1^ mimriiss of 
the sdhool-toom, if tightly pursued, not unworthy the attertion of 
all. 3. A good practical method preeented for dismissing a lasfe 
sehooL— iT. (?. If., in lUinoie Ikacher, 



III ^fipm tttt ^timti. 



1. THE STUDY OF PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants and flowers are wonderful quickeners of some of the most 
healthy emotions and genial traits of the human character. They 
are educators in no unimportant degree. Certain elements of cha- 
racter are developed by a familiarity with them, as naturally as the 
flowers themselTes unfold and deveiope under the influence of sun* 
idiine, dew, and' rain. What a pity, then, that so few children, 
comparatively speaking, should be real sharers in the delight and 
improvement which they furnish. Not only do these sources of 
happiness and of culture come unasked for. but Nature4 in her 
kindness, seems even to come more than half ^ay to tenaer us an 
infinite variety of her objects of beauty, and her emblems of inno- 
cence and virtue. No object gives such a sparkle of animation 
and delight to the eyes of children as flowers. Not even the jpet 
kitten can call forth such exclamations of joy as are heard when 
children are let out into the blossom-covered fields in spring time. 
Is it not, then, passing strange that this natural fondness mr flow* 
ers among children, instead of being encouraged and cultivated, is 
so often neglected and abused. We often wish it were in our pow- 
er, or in the x>ower of any human pen, to make parents and friends 
of children realize, in some degree, the stupendous scale on which 
the means of culture and development of character are daily wasted 
in neglecting the study of the works of nature. 

Much time and money have been expended in the study of botany 
to little or no purpose. The study has been too much theoretical. 
Hie ecience of plants is certainly very interesting and attractive to 
minds of sufficient maturity and culture to comprehend and appre- 
ciate it. But young children need facts before reasoning and the- 
oiy. They do not relish abstractions. The principles of classifi- 
cation and the technicid examination of plants and flowers arc more 
suitable for older minds. 

We were once present at the public examination of a popular 
Female Seminary, when a chtas, just ready for graduation, had ax^ 
exercise in Botany. The readiness with which the young ladies 
recited the barren technicafStics of the science, would excite tfee 
envy of a parrot. They talked fluently of " systematic botany ;" 
and of " structural botany ;" of "morphology," and other "olo- 
gies ;" of "andrias" with prefixes innumerable, and "gynias " set 
off in like manner. They gave the analysis and botanical names of 
several plants, and yet there was not a plant nor a flower in the 
room ! Now those young ladies recited just as they had been taught. 
They had no useful knowledge of the vegetable world and its myriad 
beauties, which are best understood when approached with the sim^ 
plicity of a child, and by methods which common sense itself is suf- 
ficient to suggest. They were utterly unable to bear questioning 
outside of^ the technical routine of the text-book, — and could not 
point out, in plain lan^ruage and with precision, the obvious charac- 
teristics of the most common plants which daily meet the eye. But, 
we humbly submit, it was not wholly their fault. We could not 
help anticipating a few years, when t^ose fair aspirants for the lau- 
rels of the Institution would find out how barren and unsatisfactory 
would appear their knowledge of botany. When young ladies, 
who have studied the science in such a manner, become movers and 
nurses, they can never be satisfied with such misnamed accomplish- 
ments. The simple power, exercised with tact, to call the atten- 
tion of children to flowers and plants, to make them admire them, 
and to foster in them habits of observation and enouiry, is not a 
showy accomplishment, but.it is a power of infinitely moto value 
than all the attainments in botany with which so many of our young 
ladies "graduate" at some of' the so-called "first institutions of the 
country," where books and not flowers are studied. . ^ 

The question is often asked, if botany cannot be studied in schools 
of the primary grade. Most certainly it can, if text-books are en- 
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tirely discarded. A few minutes of conversation every day with 
the children ahont flowers, a walk with them into the fields at re- 
cess or after school, or a visit to a flower garden, will awaken in 
them a wonderful interest, and serve to lead them gradually to a 
very fair knowledge of the vegetable kingdom. The child of eight 
or ten years, who learns the name of a new flower every week, and 
who can ladk about it as he would talk about a pair of skates or a 
new bonnet, is making very sood profidenoy. In a few years a 
knowledge of the subj^ will wus be obtained, that will qualify the 
pupil to learn from text-books those higher principles of the sdenee 
which cannot be comprehended nor appreciated at an earlier aga 

Now, fellow teacher, we beg of you to omit no opportunity to 
interest children in flowers. It will not interfere with other studies. 
It will give the little enquirers great delight, and will animate them 
in all their work. Let it be an object lesson indeed, and you will 
soon see most pleasing fnuts of your labours. Perhaps you do not 
understand botony ; do not feel qualified to teach it. Then begin 
with your children. The probabilities are that yon can keep up 
with them in a familiar and practical study of plants and flowers. — 
S., in MasBOchrjuetU Teacher, 



2. PLANT TREES NEAR SCHOOL HOUSES. 

It has been well said that ^' the man who plants a tree near a 
school house little knows what he is conferring on the coming 
youth. 
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1. IMPORTANT TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 

We respectfully but very earnestly call the attention of our 
readers to the statements bdow. It will be seen that it is proved 
by a very extensive collection of facts, that children learn more 
when they study three hours a day than they do when they study 
sir. We have long been convinced of this from our own experience 
and observation, and we believe that no more momentous truth can 
be disseminated among the community. 

When a (^Id comes in fresh from his play, with the blood bound- 
ing tiirough hia veins, his brain is fuU of me and vigour, his ideas 
are all deer, and he can learn more in fifteen minutes than he can 
in two hours after his brain is fatigued, and his whole system has 
become languid by confinement at his desk. 

I^m pretty extensive enquiry we are satisfied that the present 
. murderous system of long confinement in school is continued by a 
want of frankness between parents and teachers. Nearly all the 
parents are opposed to the practice, but it is kept up by the teach- 
ers under the mistaken idea that ih^ will give dissatisfiaction by 
reducing the hours of their own labour. 

Not only should the gross amount of study be greatly diminished, 
but recesses should be more frequent. Thirty minutes is quite long 
enough for any young child to study, and one hour for a child of 
yiyage. The human brain is not like a steam engine that the 
I^iger you run it the more work you get out of it. what the brain 
can do depends wholly upon its condition. Any person can accom- 
plish more mental lal>our in one hour, when the bmn is in a healthy 
and active state, than he can perform in a month when the brain is 
tired and exhausted. 

Among the parliamentary pi^rs recently issued in England, are 
two small volumes containing some information collected by Mr. 
Edwin Cbadwick dqring the recent education enquiry. Mr. Chad- 
wick shows, in these papers, that the present practice of long hours 
of teaching is a wide cause of enervation and predisposition to dis- 
ease, and induces also habits of listlessness and dawdling. The half 
time system is found to give nearly, if not quite, as good education 
as the whole time ; and common sense teljis us that a boy who has 
acquired ^e same amount of knowledge in half the time of another 
boy, must have obtained a proportionately superior habit of mental 
aotivitv. It is this alertness, combined with the bodily aptitudes 
created by drill, that sives the comparatively stunted boys of the 
town a preference over the strong, robust lads from the coast Good 
school masters say that about three hours a day are as long as a 
bright, voluntary attention on the part of children can be secured, 
and that in that period they may really be taught as much as they 
can receive ; all beyond the profitable limit is waste. Hence it is 
urged that ^art of the present long school hours be devoted to gym- 
niistic exennses or drill, as part of the systeqi of edupation, or that 
the lulf time system be more adopted. It is a frequent complaint 
by runaway apprentices and yagrant children that the work to which 
they were first put was really very painful to thpm ; but children, 
while at school^ might be gradually introduced and accustomed to 
labor and e^iertipn. Sarl^ physiod training would remove or di- 



minish congenital defects or bodily weakness. It is estimated that 
an addition of at least a fifth might be made to the effi^ency and 
value of a boy as a laborer in after life— an addition equivalent, in 
the mass, to the produce of the labour of one fifth more of the 
population, without the expense of additional food, dothes, or 
shelter to maintain them. Drill is very strongly recommended by 
many eminent men, who give their testimony in these papera It 
improves the health, the carriage, the manners, even the character ; 
sharpens the attention, gives habits of obedience, promptness, regu- 
larity, and self-restraint. 

Sir F. B. Head writes :— 

^* No animal, whether on four legs or two, can be of any use in 
the workshop of a man until he has been sufficiently divested of 
that portion of his natural inheritance called a ' will of his own.' 
Whaf s the use of a cow if she won't allow either man or maid to 
milk her ? What's the use of a horse if he won't put his head into 
a collar, or sufler a saddle on his back ? A system of military drill 
in our schools would prove so beneficial that, if once adopted, an 
undrilled young man. like a raw, unbroken horse, would be 
considered unserviceable." 

"I should consider a youth of double value," says Mr. Whit- 
worth, ^^ who has had the training of the nature of a drill ; he at- 
tends to commands, he keeps et^erything he has to do with in a high _ 
state of cleanliness, defects are corrects, and special qualifications 
brought out" 

"We find the drilled nmn very superior," says Mr. Fairbum. 
"They are constantly in readiness for the protection of the conn- 
try," writes Lieutenant-Greneral Shaw Kennedy. " I would noL" 
said an eminent manufacturer, "take less than £7,000 for my whole 
set of workmen, in exchange for the uneducated, ill-trained, and 
ill-conditioned workmen of we manufacturer opposite. The steadi- 
ness of the educated men induces steadiness of work, and compwa- 
tive certainty in the quality and quantity of the produce." "Why 
do you bespeak children from the infant school, in preference to 
others f ' an operative was asked. ' ' Because they require less beat- 
ing, and the^ are sooner taught," was the expressive answer. It is 
maintained m the papen^ that much more might be made of the 
existing means of education by a system of union and consolidation 
and gr^uation of schools^ and a division of educational labour ; 
and with improvements of this nature, and contemplating the strik- 
ing results of education in the district half time industrial schooLi 
for pauper8^-«chools which are enumcipating children from heredi- 
tary pauperism and crime by methods of training which might be 
much more widely adopted^-" men like us, past the middle period 
of Ufe," writes Mr. Ohadwick, " might expect to see in a few years 
a change in the whole moral and intellectual condition of the popu- 
lation, as great as any change produced by improvements in physical 
science and art in our time." — iSeUntiJic American, 



1. PUBLIC PENSIONS IN ENGLAND. 

Two royal messages, one recommendinig a grant of £20,000 to Sir 
Rowland Hill in consideration of his services in working out the 
Penny Postage system, and the other recommending a pension of 
£1,000 a year to Lady JSlgin, the widow of the amiable and useful 
nobleman who died while labouring for the benefit of India, were 
received with cheers i)i both Houses on Monday. That the widow 
of a man who sacrificed his life for the public good, should receive 
a testimony of public gratitude, is a proposition which commends 
itself to the mind of every good citizen ; and the justice of making 
a similar gift to a man who has sacrificed the beat years of his life 
in effecting a great social reform is equally obvious^ 

On Thursday the formal cession of the Ionian Islands to Oreece 
was completed. — ^The Greek flag was hoisted at Corfu . The British 
Commissioner issued a proclamation announcing the fact ; and thus 
ends a guardianship which has been a continued source of annoy- 
ance and expense to this country. The King of Greece arrived at 
Corfu on Monday, and was heartily welcomed. — We are glad to 
learn that Lady IngUs, widow of the late General Sir John Inglis, 
the gallant defender of Lucknow, who lost lus life from fever caught 
at Corfu, is to receive a pension of £600 from tiie Civil list. 

Her Majesty, on the reconunendation of hcM Palmerston, has 
been graciously pleased to confer upon Mr. Henry Meadows, the 
artist, a pension of £80 a year, in consideration of the merit dis- 
played in hia "IUustrate4 Shakespeare" and other well-known 
works.-r-Death has just taken from us in the course of nature one 
whom we could ill spare. Mr. Nassau William Senior, late Master 
in Chancery, Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, the writer 
of several entertaining and instructive books of travel, died on 
Monday, in the seventy-third year of his a^. — Admiral Fitzroy's 
weather prophecies have been tabulated. He issued his warning. 
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on 36 different days, and 1,661 reports were received as to the 
actual state and direction of the wind. As regards the force of the 
wind he was right in 882 instances, and wrong in 679— the wind, in 
these latter cases not exceeding a pressure of 8. In 456 instances 
he was wrong, and in 171, only, right with regard to the direction 
of the wind. We do not hear, howerer, that he was entirely at 
fault — that he ever prophesied a gale and there was no gale at any 
places on the coast. He u>pear8 always to have been correct within 
a certain area. — London Corr^.tj>ondent of the Hamilton Spectator^ 
11th June. 



2. SIR ROWLAND HILL AND THE PENNY POSTAGE. 

In proposing to the House of Commons that a srant of £20,000 
l>e made to Sir Rowland Hill on his retirement, Lord Palmerston 
stated that in 1863, the period before which his plan came into oper- 
ation, the number of letters transmitted through the post in the 
course of the year was 76,000,000, while in 1863 the number trans- 
mitted was 6^,000,000. In 1838, the amount of money orders at 
the Post Office was £313,000. In 1863 it was £16,494,400. The 
flfoss receipts in 1838 were £2,346,000, while in 1863 they were 
£38,700,000. The net revenue of the Post Office, as stated by his 
lordjB^p, wajB, for the year 1863, £1,793,000 after paying expenses. 



3. LITERARY PEERS. 

Macaulay was the iirst man elevated to the peerage in England, 
mainhr in honor of his literary eminence ; and he had been a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and had occupied administrative office. Besides 
his havinsno child had an influence in securing to him the honor. 
Recently Richard Monckton Milnes. M.P. forPontefract, andprin- 
dpaUy known for his poems and his life 9f Keats, has been created 
Baron Houghton. The same rank was tendered to him twenty 
years ago by Lord Melbourne, and declined. — lUinoU Teacher, 



4 THE BRITISH MUSEUM. " 

The annual accounts of the British Museum have been laid before 
Parliament. Hie entire expenditure of last year was £95,000 
($447,500). The total number of articles added to the libra^ in 
the course of the year, including newspapers, broadsides, engravings, 
maps, and miscellaneous pieces, was 107,784. Of complete works, 
45,020 were purchased, 10,072 acquired by copyright, and 1,129 
presented. In the natural history departments above 100,000 spe- 
cimens have been added in the course of the year, and Prof. Owen 
reports that the progress of the additions is such as fully to verify 
the outlay on which the requirements of space have been estimated. 
The additions include specimens from the African expeditions and 
the North American boundary expedition, and contributions of 
great scientific vsJue from the Lmnnan and Entomological Societies. 
The department of zoology has been enriched by a donation from 
Mr. J. Bowring of above 80,000 specimens of coleopterous insects, 
ihe largest and lyiost instructive accession to the entomological de- 
partment ever presented by one individual Very large additions 
^ve been made to the collection of fishes ; among them may be 
mentioned a coUection from the Lake of Galilee. The total number of 
visitors to tiie reading-room during the year was 107,821 — of visitors 
to the other parts of the Museum, 440,801 — ^in both cases a diminu- 
tion from the numbers of previous years. 



5. SPREAD OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

An English monthly, called the Nevshy Magasiine, is now pub- 
lished at bt. Petersburg ; and the English laiuniage is much studied 
and used by the educated dasses in Russia. The Czar is quite fa- 
miliar both with the languap;e and with its current literature, and 
.also with British and American newspapers. A translation of Shak- 
apeare into Bohemian will ere long appear. Probably few are 
aware that the English is the simplest of sOl European hingui^esaud 
the easiest to leam to read understandingly. Our spelling is most 
;abominable, though hardly worse than the French ; but our ety- 
mology and synta^ are simple : hence it is easy to learn to read un- 
derstandingly, but difficult to connect the pronunciation with the 
words. 



6. RULES FOR READING. 
Read much, but not many works. For what purpose, with what 
intent -do we read ? We read not for the sake of reading, but we 
read to the end that we mav think. Reading is valuable only as it 
may supply the materials which the mind elaborates. As it is not 
the largest quantity of any kind of food taken into the stomach 
that conduces to health, but such a quantity of such a kind as can 



be best digested ; so it is not the greatest complement of any kind 
of information that improves the mind, but <» such a quantity of 
such a kind as determines the intellect to most vigorous energy. 

The only profitable kind of reading is that in which we are com- 
pelled to thmk, and think intensely ; whereas that reading which 
serves only to dissipate and divert our thoughts is either positively 
hurtful, or useful only as an occasional relazation from severe ex- 
ertions. But the amount of vigorous thinking is usually in the 
inverse ratio of multifarious reading. Multifarious reading is agree- 
able, but as a habit it is, in its way, as destructive to the mentel as 
dram-drinking to the bodily health. 



VI. isyent on i^t^inl cf ttttfertif . 



1. JACQUES CARTIER. 

BY THB HON. T. D. M'OSS. * 

In the sea-port of St. Malo, 'twas a smiling mom in Hay, 
When the Commodore Jacques Cartier to the westward sailed away ; 
In the crowded old cathedral all the. town were on their knees 
For the safe return of Idnnnen from undiscovered seas ; 
And every autumn blast that swept o'er pinnacle and pier 
Filled manly hearts with sorrow, and gentle hearts with fear. 

A year passed o'er St. Malo— again came round the day 
When the Commodore Jacques Cadier to the westward sailed away ; 
But no tidings from the absent had come the way they went. 
And tearful were the vigils that many a maiden spent ; 
And manly hearts were nUed with gloom, and genue hearts with fear. 
When no tidings came from Cartier at the closing of the year. 

But the earth is as the Future, it hath its hidden side, 
And the Captain of St. Malo was rejoicing in his pride 
In the foreste of the North — ^while ms townsmen mourned his loss, 
He was rearing on Mount-Royal ^e fleur-de-lis and cross ; 
And when two months were over, and added to the year, 
St. Malo hailed him home again, cheer answering to dieer. 

He told them of a region, hard, iron-bound, and cold. 
Nor seas of ]^arls abounded, nor mines of shining gold ; 
Where the wind from Thule freeies the word upon the lip. 
And ihiB ice in spring comes sailing athwart the eaily ship. 
He told them of the frozen scene until they thrill'd with fear. 
And piled fresh fuel on the hearth to make them better cheer. 

But when he chang'd the strain — ^he told how soon is cast 
In early spring the fetters that hold the waters fast ; 
How the winter causeway broken is drifted out to sea. 
And the rills and rivers sing with pride the anthem of the free ; 
How the magic wand of summer dad the landscape to the eyes. 
Like tiie dry bones of the just, when they wake in Paradise. 

He told them of the Algonquin braves— the hunters of the wild. 
Of how the Indian mother in the forest rocks her infant child ; 
Of how, poor souls, they &ncy in every living thing 
A spirit good or evil that claims their worshipping ; 
Of how they brought their sick and maimed for him to breathe upon. 
And of the wonders wrought for them through the Gospel of St. 
John. 

He told them of the rivei^ whose mighty current gave 
Ite freshness for a hundred leagues to ocean's briny wave. 
He told them of the glorious scene presented to his sight, 
What time he reared the cross and crown on Hochelaga's height. 
And of the fortress cliff that keeps of Canada the key, 
And they welcomed back Jacques Cartier from perils over sea. 



2. CONFEDERATION OF THE PROVINCES. 

The Toronto Leader is publishing a series of very excellent arti- 
cles on the subject of the confederation of British North America. 
Our space forbids our reproducing them, which we would gladly do 
were it possible, but our readers will feel interested in the general 
tables which are given by our contemporary, and upon which his 



* LiTKBABT HoKouBs TO TH« HoK. Mb. MoGbb.— At a meeting of 
the Bojal Irish Academy, held on the 11th of April Ust, the Hod. Mr. 
McGee was nnanimoiuly elected a M.R.LA. Kezt to tbo Royal Society, 
the Academy is one of the oldest and most distiogmiahed literary and 
scientific bodies in the United Kingdom. The proposers of Mr. HcGee 
were the (Governor Qeneral of Canada, the Very Rsv. the President of 
the Aeadsmy, the poeto FeiguscA and MeCarthy, the Bev. Wm. Reeves. 
D.D., the distinguished hagiologist, and Messrs. Gilbert and flardinge. 
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wgnmenta Are based. First, as to the popiilaiiion of the PxoviiiiMs, 
and the aggregate population of the confederaqr, we have the fol- 
lowing figures : 

Newfoundland 125,000 

Prince Edward Island 80,747 

New Brunswick 262,047 

iCova Scotia 3^0,867 

Lower Canada 1,110,654 

Upper Canada 1,396,091 

Red River (about) 10,000 

Total , 3,804,396 

Assuming that the representation in the Lower House of the gen 
oral Legislature to be based upon population, and an average of one 
representative to each 25,000 of the population, we should have the 
following as the representation : 

KSMBSaS. 

- 1 Newfoundland 6 

2 Prince Edward's Island..^ 3 

3 New Brunswick.... .».....'. 10 

4 Nova Scotia * * 13 

5 Lower Canada 44 

6 Upper Canada 66 

7 RedRiver : /. 1 



Total 



131 



Then as to the extent of the confederation, the figures given show 
that British America has a lareer area than the neighbouring States 
north and south combined, and only a very little less than Europe. 
The figures stand thus : 

sQtfASs milh. 

Newfoundland 40,200 

Prince Edward Island 2,174 

New Brunswick 27,106 

NovaSootia 18,600 

Canada 830,000 

Hudson's Bay Territory, N. W. 2,300,000 

British Columbia 200,000 

Vancouver'* Island 16,000 



Total 2,983,078 

Of course in this estimate considerable allowance has to be made 
for the Hudson's Bay Territory, a very large portion of the north 
part of which is unfit for settlement. But even excepting this, we 
have still a territory capable of sustaining a hardy population, quite 
equal in extent to the Federal States, and large enough to be at aU 
capable of being satisfactorily governed under a unit^ Legislature 
and executive. 

The elements of a great naval power which British America, as a 
united confederation, would possess are very great indeed. The 
amount of tonnage owned in the Provinces is set down at 662,498, 
aud the following table shows how rapidly has been the inei-ease in 
this species of property : 

TOVS. 

1806 71,943 

1830 176,040 

1836 274,738 

1846 399,204 

1850 446,936 

1861 652,498 

The tonnsge owned by the difierent Provinces tvspectively is thus sot 
down, although it is quite evident that as to Canada the fiimres are 
quite reliable. It is a pity that more attention has not i^ien psdd 
to the important subject of commercial statistics ; and now ^at Mr. 
Simpson has taken the Secretaryship of the Bureau of Statistics, it 
is to be hoped that this reproach will be removed : 

TOKS 

Nova Scotia, (1862) 248,061 

New Brunswick, (1 801) 227,718 

Newfoundland, (1862) , ... 87,030^ 

Prince Edward Island 45,000 

Canada, (1861) ^ 44,366 

Total 662,174 

The commercial marine of British North America, exclusive of 
British Columbia, is thus found to be second only to that of Eng- 
land, the United States and Russia. The number of vessels, and 
the tonnage of them, built in 1862, in the Provinces, is set down as 
follows : 

HO. 6V VW. TOlrt. 

Canada 109 99,808 

New Brunswick 90 48,719 



xaovvis. 

Nova Scotia 201 

Newfoundland — 

Prince Edward Isknd 69 



Total. 



461 



roKs. 
89,383 
2,786 
9,006 

129,697 



These figures are exceedinglT interesting, and indicate that Brit- 
ish America is destined yet to become a very important naval power. 
Its extensive fisheries afford good training for seamen, and its enor- 
mous coast and admirable harbours give it great naval advantages. 
The J>«Kier very aenoibly remavks tlurii, '^The oomnercial marine 
of British America being, in point of magnitude, the foui th in the 
worid, it is obvious that she possesses one cf the principal elements 
of a great naval power. She has besides an extent of sea coast, un- 
rivalled fisheries, opportunities for commerce, which will cause the 
marine rapidly to increase. A country so circumstanced is destined 
to become, sooner or later, a great naval power. Biigiand would 
never have obtained the proud title of mistress of the seas, if she 
had not possessed in an uncommon degree the elements of a naral 
power, an enormous commercial marine. '' 

Next we have an article on the commerce of British America,'^ 
from which we cull the foilowini; fi«rures. The imports and exports 
of all the Provinoes, excepting British Columbia, are as follows : 

tmrovm. sxpoam. 

Nova Scotia, (1861) |7,613,227 $5,774,334 

P. B. Island (1860) 1,160,270 1,007,170 

Newfouadlwid (18«l) 6,764,886 d,662,7S5 

New Branswiek <1861) 6,190,666 4,736,455 

Canada (1868)., 46,904,493 41,831,638 

Total 166,688,940 f68,811,846 

This is a laiger import than had the United States in 1821, whoso 
imports that year amounted to a little over $62,000,000 ; while the 
exports of the states during that year were under $65,000,000 ; a 
fact which indicates that even thus early the United States were 
reaping the advantage of the national policy of protection to home 
industry under which they have so enormously increased aud flour- 
ished. The intercolonial trade of the provinces has not been great, 
but a union which would give them a uniform tarifi and free inter^ 
change of commodities between themselves, would largely iucreaae 
this. The trade is thus given : — 

iMYOBTa Bxpoan. 

Canada (1863) $601,713 $936,696 

P. B. Island (1858) 398,828 273,848 

New Brunswick (1859) 734,648 281,720 

Newfoundland (estimate) 50,000 50^000 



$1,486,189 $1,641,264 

The Commerce of the Provinces requires a large tonnage for its 
accommodation, neariy double the tonnage engaged in the commer- 
cial marine of France which is only 3,288,000, and over twice as 
great as that engaged in the foreign commerce of the United States 
twenty years ago. It is as follows : 

Venels 

eiit«T«d. 

New BniiMWiflk, (HSI) S,5t8 

Newfoundland. (1861) IJSS! 

NovaBcotia, (1881) S^JM 

P. B. Island, (1861) 1.137 

Canada (186S) from tea 8.463 

Canada Internal Navi|atioa 16,236 



Tons. 


Veuela 
cleared. 


Tons, 


W>St8 


S.34« 


74M06 


18U9i7 


1.189 


m.«80 


696,768 


6.089 


695.682 


79.:>80 


l.ltW 


87,618 


1.041.679 


2.514 


1.071.106 


8,588^701 


16,784 


8,868.488 



Total.. 



.80.013 



6;S85,95S 



89,994 



6,187311 

The revenues of the Provinces, which of course form an import- 
ant element in considering the question of union, are sot down as 



follows :- 



Nova Scotia (1861) 

Prince E. Island (1861) 

Newfoundland (1861) 

New Brunswick (1861) 



aSVBVVB. 

$848,200 
140,030 
460,215 
727,960 



Canada (1863) 9,760,316 



VSB. BSAD. 

$2 66 

1 73 
3 60 

2 88 

3 89 



$11,926,731 $3 60 
And the public debt of the Provinces are stated thus : — 

TV9UC PBBT. PBR HSAB OF 

_ . POPULA-TIOy. 

NovaSootia (1861) $6,062,680 $15 30 

Prince E. Island (1861) 286,6^W) 8 66 

Newfoundland (1862) 868,212 6 95 

New Brunswick (1862) 6,643,046 22 39 

Canada. 60,000,000 23 93 

171,860,517 $21 74 



1864.] 
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The debts of New Bronswick and Nova Scotia have principally 
been incurred in the oonatmctioa of railwa^n, abotiii ||u^00.000 
having been expended in each Province for that object. With the 
improvements that are now contemplated in railway extension in 
those Provinces, there is little donbt thai the disparity between 
themand.Canada will soon disappear. Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland have small debts ; but they have norailwegr facilities 
like ^he other Provinces. 

In the prominence which is being given to the commerce and 
resources of British America, and to the question of the intercolo- 
nial union, we have the most valued and important fruits of the 
coalition formed last June for the settlement of our constitutional 
difficulties. That discussion must tend to show how really valuable 
are the reso«jrcea of British North America, and how strong a bond 
of common interest they possess. We believe it will tend so greatly 
to accelerate the question of the union of British America as to re- 
move altogether the necessity of the lesser scheme of a federal union 
of the Canadas. For clearly if the greater question 8eemj» ripe for 
immediate action, as we have every hope that it will, then would it 
be the very pooreist of statesmanship to disturb our present consti- 
tution until the entire Provinces can become united under one 
central Government, having local legators for the management of 
local affairs, ilverything augurs wdl for the prospect of immediate 
union ; and we hope the auguries will not turn out to have been 
deceptive. — PeterSorougk Eeview. 

3. CENTENARY NUMBER OF THE QUEBEC "GAZETTE." 

Tha Quebeo €htseUey on the 2lBt inst, attaixied its bundndtii 
year, being the oldest liviaig paper or publication in OatiadAi if not 
on this continent. To commemorate this event in a manner suitable 
to the occasion, the centenary edition comes out with many new and 
appropriate additions. An exact copy of the first number of the 
Gazette with the prospectus accompanies the number issued pre- 
cisely one hundred years aftei^wards, and a fair opinion can be ob- 
tained of the siatuji of the press at this early period of Canadian his- 
tory, by the old copy now before us. A look at it would carry one 
in ima^jinatioh one hundred years back — to the timee when the 
American colonies were still loyal to the mother country, and when 
Canada just merged from French to British rul^. A perusal of it 
conveys the 8ame sensations* The quaint old type and singular ad- 
vertisements bring to mind all the improvements and changes made 
in the conduct of a newspaper since then. The British Parliament 
were just then debating the advisability of iniposingthe famous 
Stamp Act on her North Amenean dependencies. An extract from 
a letter written in Virginia tells of the alarming depredations of In 
dians ; while among the advertisements we see rewards offered for 
runaway slaves, reminding us that the curse of slavery once pollu- 
ted the now free air pf Canada. In addition to this ttie €raa^te is 
profus^ illustrated with correct views of different proininent places 
m the city as it now stands, and the views reflect great ct^t on the 
pubfishers. l^e puh^hers being desirous of affordiii^r the newspa- 
pers of Canada an opportunity to put on record some account of 
their histoiy, several papers were requested to send the publishers 
of the Gazem a short sketch of their history, offering to publishfthe 
. same in the centenary number. Of those sent, the (nzse^ publu^les 
severs], the names of which we give : the Montreal(9a««^, started 
1778 ; Quebec Mercnry^ 1806 ; Montreal Berdld, 1811 ; BrockviUe 
lUeortkr, 1890: Daily British Whig, 1884; P^rth.OWrf'er, 1834; 
Guelph Advertisers 184o ; Dj^ontreal WUntsSj 1846-^ ; Hamilton 
Spedaior, 184<^ ; the Inquirery 1854 ; Ottawa CiUzen, 1865. The 
Quebec Gazette, itself, of course, was started June 2ist, 1764— rve 
wish it another hundred years' existence. — Perth Vourier, 



VII. §i0j|r»i»Wnit fketrtrw. 



the venerated Robert Baldwm, the Office of Sheriff of the United 
Qowafamci Prterbaio' «Dd Yictom. Hik ofice h* fitted witk the 
greatest satisfaction to the public until 1860^ when, a vaidafiagr oe* 
curcing in the repreesiitetioa of the Ooitnty^ hy the acceptance of 
offiee by Mr. Lugtott, the then repretenMiTe, he waa solicited to 
enter Parliament^ and gave up the Shrievalty for that purpose. He 
then coiktested the county with Frederick Ferguson, SSk). , and after 
one of the hardest fought political battles that has ever ocoirred in 
Upper Canada since the Union, he waa returned by a majority of 
298. He sat in Parliament for the two remaining sessions of that 
Parliament, and in 1857'*8 was defeated by Thomas Bhort, Esquire. * 
In 1861 he again contested the County with Col. Haultain, but 
again without success, being defeated by a very narrow majority. 
In the election of 1863 he was chosen by acclamation, hiB old politi- 
cal opponents joining in the work of placing him again in the Legis- 
lature. He succeeded, however, in procuring the appointment of a 
Committee on his favourite scheme of a Trent CanaL His last offi- 
cial act waa the presentation of the repoi^ of his Committee, to his 
earnest desire to complete which he sacrificed in a great degree his 
chances of recovery. Years aeo he conceived the idea of promoting 
the settlement of tiie coiuitr^ lying in rear of this county, and while 
the Hon. Mr. Price was Chief Commissioner of Crown Lands, ela- 
borated a scheme for the purohaae by the Counties of the Crown 
Lands in rear of them at a joominal prices— a scheme which, had it 
been accepted and properly worked out, would have tended greatly 
to the advantage of the County. Failing in this, he never ceased 
to urge upon the Government the opening up for settlement of the 
Townships north of Peterborough aud victoria, and when the va- 
cancy occurred in the representetion of the County in 1866, the 
hope of being able more si^ccessfully to effect this object was the 
ruling motive in inducing him to ^ive up a lucrative office for the 
trouble and uncertainty of public b£e. He had the gratification of 
seeing that object accomplished, Sind before his death f onnd no less 
than half a dozen representatives in the Counties Council from the 
section which, on his entrance into public life eight years ago, was 
a wilderness unsurveyed and unsettled. 

This is the monument Mr. Conger hs^ left behind him to attest 
to his friends how well he has done his duty in Ufe^ and as an evi- 
dence to others of what m^ be accomplished by earnest and per-% 
severing effort. The settlement of the Country was the day dream 
of his existence, and few mqn have realised more the object of their 
wishes. This was at once t^e aim and the extent of the *' am- 
bition " which mauy attribute to him. It was an ambition to have 
his name in some way connected with the progress of his native 
Country — nothing more, nothing less. An ambition without one 
single grain of the alloy of soxdio. self seeking,— Pei«^r6oro' Review, 



No. 39.— W. S. CONGER, Esq., M. P. P. 

It is with the deepest vetgret th^we have to announce tl^ death of 
W. S. Conger, Esq^ repreaentatiye of the County of Peterborough 
in the Provincial Parliament, Mr. Conger first commenced ^e 
active duties of life iii business in Cobourg, some thirty-five years 
as^o. Of an active and energetic temperament, and an eam^ re- 
former, he was selected, thus eariy in life, aa the standard bearer of 
hiaparty in the oootestof lS84atd 1886, eontesting tha Newcastle 
Diitriot, bat without suooeflk Wl^n the niQi^ violent q^te qf the 
reform party sucoeeded in rousing the people to rebeUiun^ Mr. Cpn- 
ger took up arms in defence of the Crown. With a company which, 
he organized and equipp^ mainly at his own expense, he proceeded 
under orders to the frbntie^ where hdetilitieB were anticipated. -^ 
After the close of the rebellumi he oontinuad in biiimeBa in OdxAirg 
witll iMif wlm Im ac9«pt9a 9^ ^ IvMMbi of Us poKMoa leadtf, 



No. 40.— WlLi;,TAM B. JARVI6, Esq. 

Tlie second generation of the old U. IQ. Loyalist families is rapidly 
passing away from amongst us. ^here are some still remaining, but 
the list is not a long one. Yesterday morning one of the best known 
of the survivors, Mr. ex-Sheriff Jarvis, passed away to his rest. His 
death was not unexpected. For the paist twelve months it has been 
well known to the very many who missed the familiar form of the 
" old Sheriff'* that he was in declining health. Hopes wore plenti- 
fully indulged in that he might recover, but it had been decreed to 
the oontraiy. About five weeks ago alarming symptoms aj^ared, 
since wlnoh time he gradually dedmed, and yesterday morning at 
half-past six o-clnck, expired after severe suffering. The immediate 
cause of his deatii was a tumour in the lungs. 

The parenta oUshe deceased were XJ. E. loyalists, who, at the ter- 
mination of the revolutionary war, left the United States, and set- 
tled in Fredericton, the capital ol New Brunswick. There Mr. 
Jarvis was bom, on the 4th of May, 17^. He was consequently a 
little over 65 yean of age at the time of his death. His family re- 
mbved to Toronto in 1809, where they settled, and became posses- 
SUES of oonsidierable landed property. The deceased waa the young- 
est of three brotben. He was educated by the present Bishop of 
Toronto^ and had lor hie school-mates many men whose names sub- 
I aeqnently beeame famonas in the history of t^e constitutional strug- 
' ^es wagedy uni^ rei^>on8ible government was gained. When about 
16 or 17 veara of age he received an appointment as clerk in the 
office of tne tiiQQ Provincial Secretary, Mr. Duncan Cameron, which 
situation he retained until he was appointed Sheriff in 1827 for the 
Home Diyision. He was several times elected member lor Toronto, 
and was alw^s identified with the Tory party. After the rebellion 
he resigned his seat in the House in favor of the present Chief Jus- 
tice of the Qiustn'a Bench, the Btm. Mr. Draper. In 1866 he ako 
rmned the office of Sheril^ asd. was suoeeeded therein by his 
nep^Wi Mn i^. W. Jarvia, Hmvtng'lived for many yean in oom* 
perstive poUtieal inaotivitj, he Wai in 1863 induoed to contest 
North JTork with the pveMut member^ Mr. Wdls, bat waa unsuc*^ 
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octtfuL The step wm not a wue one, Irat he took it lather to 
oblige others than bimielf . 

VHiile in the vigour of his life, Mr. Jarris was a yeiy active man. 
He was one of the originators of the agricultural aooiaties, whose 
operations are so widely extended, and which have done so much 
sood. To his exertions, also, it may be noted, we are mainly in- 
debted for the commencement of the macadamized roads in York 
and Peel.— G^/o6e of July 27ih. 



VIII. ^i$ctlVxM9ni. 



1, OUR COUNTRY AND OUR QUEEN. 

lu other lands the brieht sunbeam 

With richar glow is known ; 
But none however fair they seem. 

Are fairer than onr own ; 
And none a monarch can possess, 

As on omr throne is seen, 
So then well pray to God to bless. 

Our Country and our Queen. 

In song let children hail her name, 

For she our love hath won, 
By deeds of more enduring fame 

Than manhood's might hath done. 
And lon^ as language can express. 

What in the heart's unseen. 
Well pray to God above to bless. 

Our Coimtry and our Queen. 

From lordly tower, and princely hall, 

And peasant's lowly home, 
Where'er her gentie sway doth fall 

Her heartfelt praises come. 
Our mountains tneir delight express, 

Our diffii and valleys green ; 
And still we pray to G(3 to bless 

Our Count^ and our Queen. 

Though great her glory and renown. 

Theme of her people's prayers. 
May she yet win a nobler crown 

Tlian that on earth she wears, 
And long may future times eonfess 

The virtues we have seen ; 
But Lord ! in Thy great love still bless 

Our Country and our Queen. 



2. THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Here is a pleasant account of the Princess of Wales' recent visit 
to the University town of Cambridge : 

«The conduct of the Princess of Wales at Cambridge won the 
hearts of all who came in contact with her, or ever looked upon 
her. ' The true secret,' says an observer, ' lies in the Princess's 
simplicity of manner, in the openness and imrestrainedness of her 
enjoyment, in the freedom with which she shows her delight in the 
enjoyment and festivity of which she is the centre. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a more marked contrast than between the Princess 
and the great ladies of her suite. She seems an impetsonation of 
simplioily, freedom, and capadiy for enjoyment^ beside their mas% 
artiiicial manners and grcmde oeaiing. I suppose she would be 
even open to censure by admirers of what is called aristocratio 
breeding, for want of restrainedness and repose, and of the power 
of concealing her pleasure. But there is sometiiing inexpiesnbly 
delightful in this spontaneousness. It seems to teU of her eadier 
years, of narrow f<ntunes, simple habits, small state, and scanty 
pleasures, and one cannot but wish that it may long survive the 
influence of English Court etiquette, and the freedng, fettering, 
soul-subduing influences of English Court life. 

« An account is given of an under-graduate who, in the imitation 
of Raleigh's gallantiry to Queen Elizabeth, spread his gown on the 
pathway for the Princess to walk on. The Princess paused for a 
moment, as if puzzled and startled by the sudden act ofsuperfluous 
devotion ; but when one of the suite nad whispered a word of expla- 
nation, it was charming to see how seduously she lifted her dress to 
■bow tiie dazzled and rather abashed proprietor of the purple toga 
of Trinity that she was actually setting ber foot on the gown, bow. 
' her acknowledgements to him at the ^m^ time. 



3. A TRIPLE EPISCOPAL CONSECRATION. 

The consecration of the new Bishops of Peterborough, Tasmania, 
and Nijger, which took place on Wednesday, in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, dSfered externally in no material respect from other ceremo- 
nies of the like kind. It was, however, accompanied by circum- 
stances which were deeply suggestive, and by one in particular 
which marked it as an era m the history of the Anglican Church. 
One could not but think of the vast distances which were from that 
day to separate, in three different continents, the three men who 
knelt before the primate to receive their sacred functions. But the 
great event— the peculiar feature — which invested the proceedings 
with the most stirring interest was the presence, in lawn sleeves, 
of Dr. Crowther, once a poor African slave-boy, but now the brightest 
ornament of the African Missionary Church, and one of its BiSiops. 
His story is briefly told. When a boy he was sold as a slave, and, 
packed in the usual herring-like fashion, carried in a ship to Am- 
erica. The ship was afterwards capttured by British cruisers, and 
young Crowther was taken back, and left in charge of the mission- 
aries at Sierra Leone. It was soon seen that he had great abilities. 
He was carefully educated by his new friends, and eventuaUy be- 
came one of their missionary agents. In 1840. he was ordained in 
England ; since which time he has labored with great success in an 
extensive sphere of duty in his own country. Being the right man 
for the right place, the government have justly selected him for the 
diocese of the Ni^r, which, no doubt, he will fill with ability com- 
mensurate with his former success. If Wilberforce were alive now, 
how would not his heart rejoice to see the child of slavery thus en- 
trusted by the Ohnroh with the hi^^est oflce she can bestow on one 
of her members ! — London Beview 2 JtUy, 



i. I'LL DO IT TO-MORROW. 

There were two boys in a school I used to go to when I was young 
which was about forty years ago. One was remarkable for doing 
with promptness and perseverance whatever he undertook. The 
other had the habit of putting off everything he could. ''Ill do it 
to-morrow," was his motto. ** Pll do it now," was the motto of 
the other boy. The boy who loved to put thincs off had by far the 
best natural talent, but he was outstripped in tiie race of life by his 
neighbour, whose motto was, "111 do it now." Let that be your 
motto. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 



5. A CURE FOR SCANDAL. 

We commend the following to persons in our community addicted 
to the improper use of the tcmgue. If the ingredients can be found 
in town, it would be well for some of those in our town whose ton- 
gues are loose at both ends and work on a pivot, to keep a bottle 
full on hand :— Take of good nature one ounce ; of an herb called 
by the Indians "mind-your-own-business," one ounce; mix with 
" a-littie-charity-for-others" and two or three sprigs of ** keep-your- 
tongue-between-your-teeth f* simmer them together in a vessel cal- 
led circumspection, for a short time, and it will be fit for use. Ap- 
plication — ^The symptom is a violent itching in the tongue and roof ^ 
of the mouth, which invariably takes place when you are in company ' 
with a a species of animals called gossips. When you feel a fit of 
the disorder oaming on, take a teaapoonful of the xnizture, hold it 
in your mouth, wluch you will keep closely shut tiU you get home^ 
ana you wUl find a complete cure. Shoi^d you M>prehend a re- 
lapse, keep a small bottle about you, and repeat the dose on the 
sughtest symptom. 



IX. Mruxtiaul %vAtHiqmt. 



CANADA. 

NoafOLR SoBOOL Pic-Kic— Friday last was a grand day for the 

children. The county school pie-nic was hdd in this town on that day, 
and was a complete succeBs. Although the heat wss oppressive, and the 
dost aaytbing but agreeable, a large number of schools were repreeeoted, 
some sobools coming nearly twenty miles to partake of the day's fun, and 
there musi have been upwards of a thoosund children of an older growth 
who had oome to join with their sons and daughUrs fai enjoying them* 
selves. We had intended giTiog a oomplete list of the schools present 
but we found it impossible to obtain the desired information, and we are. 
therefore compelled to mention but a few. Among those in attendance 
we noticed the following :^UnioB School, Simooe-, Oak Orove Union 
SshodI, ObariotteyiHe; Towmmd CJeotee ; Union Schopl Ho. 8, WiQdhain ; 
No. 11, Charlotteville ; Np. 8, Wpodhouse ; No. 12, Windham ; Ppft 
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Dover, Moompooied by the Port Dover brasi band; No. 18, Windham; 
end Ko. — , Hartford. The obildren baviDg found their way to the grove 
laoeheon waa served and disposed of in a hearty manner, and at the close 
of this part of the exennse, OoL Wm. M. Wilson, the ehairman of tb^ 
Simeoe Board of Union School Trastees, introduced in a few remarks the 
Rev. Egerton Ryerson, DJ)., the Chief Superintendent of Education. He 
delivered a dear, practical addresa to the children, impressing npon their 
minds the fact that if they would succeed in any undertaking they must 
bo industrious. Idleness was almost certain to bring ruin upon those who 
indulged it. He also gave them excellent advice as to their moral course, 
eautioning them against the practice of profanityi and against intoxicating 
liquors and tobacco. Would that the advice given by the Chief Superin- 
tendent might be followed to the very letter. At the conclusion of bis 
remarks, a vote of thanks, on motion of Rev. W. Craigie, seconded by 
Rev. W. Stephenson, was presented to him, and the children dispersed in 
various directions through the grove, some to swings, some to racing, and 
others to find amusement in some other way. In the evening the Chief 
Superintendent delivered an address to teachers, trustees and parents, in 
the Union School Honse. Col. Wilson occupied the chair, and called 
upon Rev. W. Craigie to lead in prayer. He then introduced the Rev. Dr. 
Ryerson, whose remarks were well-chosen, to the point, and showed 
plainly the duty of all in connection with our ezeellent school system. 
The reverend gentleman waa followed by the Rev. W. Stephenson, who 
delivered a short address in his usual happy style. A vote of thanks 
having been tendered to both gentlemen, on motion of Daniel Matthews 
Esq., f;he meeting termmated by Rev. J. Meesmore pronouncing the bene- 
diction.— We cannot elose this article without allnding to the arrange- 
ments for the procession from the 3farket Sqnare. Owing to misunder- 
standing or mismanagement— we have not been able to dx the blame 
upon any one— the procession was a complete failure. The other arrange- 
ments of the committee wore very good, although had anything like so 
large a. number been anticipated we have no doubt that more accommoda- 
tion would havo been provided. Wo make these remarks, not with any 
desire to find fault, but in the hope that the mistake committed on this 
occasion will be avoided at any similar demonstration, and we trust that 
this will not, by any means, oe the last opportunity the different schools 
in the county will have of meeting together for the purpose of spending a 
day of pleasure. — ReforrMr. 

The Rev. W. £. Cooper, M.A., who has recently resigned the Head 

Kastership of the St Catharines County Grammar School, to assume the 
incumbency of Port Colborne and Marshville on Lake Erie, has been pres- 
ented with a beautiful case of silver fish-servers, by the pupils of the Gram- 
mar School, accompanied by a very affectionate addreea. 

A lUaaiD SoBooL fos EiirGSTON.— The preliminary steps have 

been taken for the establishment of a Ragged School in Kingston, which 
is intended to fomish the means of education to the class of city Arabs and 
ragged street boys, who are excluded Ax)m the Conunon Schools under the 
present regulations of the Board of Trustees. The movement is in the 
nature of a voluntary charitable effort, and although it may fall short of 
the authority to compel vagrant youths to attend, it is nevertheless calcu- 
lated to effect mneh good. It is to be hoped that the establishment of 
such a school will in great meaanre restrain neglected boys from their evil 
propensities, and by furnishing them with instruction calculated to make 
them useful members of society, so rescue them from the abyss of a crim- 
inal career. It is something that the city may congratulate itself upon, 
that there are benevolent individuals residing within its limits, who, when 
a social want is distinctly proclaimed, as this one was by the jury of the 
Recorder's Court, are ready with their funds towards aiding in supplying 
it— Z>at7y ifswa. 

— Bishop's Collkok, Lxnnoxville. — The amiual meetings of Convo- 
cation commenced on the 20th nit Hia Excellency the Governor General, 
with family, arrived there on the 80th, and was presented with an address 
on the part of the University. The usual procession was formed by the 
members of Convocation, who proceeded to the hall and took seats, to- 
gether with the guests of the University. His Excellency took a seat at 
the right cf the Chancellor. The Lord Bishop of Montreal and Metro- 
politan, and the Lord Bishop of Quebec, occupied seats to the right of the 
Governor General, while seats were occupied at the left of the Chancellor 
by the Hon. Mr. Gait and the Hon. Mr. McGee. The business of Convo- 
cation was then commenced by conferring the following Degrees :— His 
Excellency Visoount Moncki Honorary Pegr#9 of P;C.L- ; Professor Small- 



wood, MD., LUD., Honorary Degree of D.C.L. *, Rev. Edmond Sewell, 
Quebec^ Honorary Degree of M. A. ; Rev. Geo. C. Irving, M. A., St John's 
College, ad eundmm degree of M. A. ; Mr. R. A. Leach, M.A., McGillifk)!- 
lege, ad 4undtm degree of M.A. ; Mr. Elisha Fessenden, B. A., HcGill Col- 
lege, ad ewtdtm degree of B. A. ; Mr. David R. McCord, BJL., McGiU 
College, ad ntndem degree of B.A. Mr. Robert Caspar Tambs, who ia a 
Norwegian by birth, was then called forth, and the oath of allegiance 
admuiistered by the Chaneellor, previous to conferring upon him the de- 
gree of M.A. The National Anthem was sung on this occasion. The fol- 
lowing regular degrees were then conferred :— -George B. Baker, M.A. ; 
John Foster, M. A. ; James B. Davidson, M.A. ; snd Thomas L. Ball, M. A. 
The degree of B.A. was voted to Horace Townsend Lonsdale, but be being 
absent, it could not be conferred upon him. The matricnlating dasa was 
then presented, and its members admitted as students of the University, 
on which occasion they were addressed by the Chancellor, Mr. Tambs 
then delivered the valedictory address. The Chancellor requested Hb 
Excellency to give the prises in this department. The Dean and Rector, 
Rev. George C. Irving, was then called npon to make a statement of the 
progress and prospects of Bishop's CoU^e. To strangers, the history of 
the Junior Department might prove interesting. It was the intention of 
the fonndera of the University to have established a school which should 
|ust aa a feeder to the College. For a long time the school had not more 
than attained the position of a private school with a few pupils. On the 
appointment to.the position of Rector of the Junior Department of the 
present Lord Bishop of Qnebec, the school progressed until from a school 
of eight or nine pupils it now numbers over 160— the private school had 
become an institution of the country. The presence of the late Rector in 
the person of his Lordship of Quebec, prevented him from dwdlmg npon 
the reasons for this rapid progress. As to the present condition of thd 
school, he could say that he had not spdled the work of the Bishop of 
Quebec He then entered upon an elaborate argument in Oavour of classi- 
cal education. After speeches from Honorables Measrs. HoGee and Gait 
the Chaneellor turned to the Governor General and said he did not know 
whether he should ask His Excellency to address the stndente ; but he 
could say that it would give them extreme pleasure to listen to a few re- 
marks from him* His Excellency then arose amid deafening applause, in 
which all present joined. He said: My Lords, Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,— I know of few things calculated to give more satisfactioo 
than the contemplation of scenes thai carry us back to school-boy days 
and college times; to days when academic struggles for distinction gave 
the first impulse to ambition, and laid the foundation for ultimate success, 
in the severest efforts of the human mind. For the higher in palo honour 
conferred on me by the heads of the University to-day, I beg to return my 
beet thanks. Bat there ia a consideratioB connected with the proceedings 
of this day, and to oontempUte this it wiU be necessary to carry our minds 
beyond the limit of mere personal experience. The interesting and im- 
portant ceremonies which have given us so much pleasure to witness 
to-day, have a part in the object of the foundation of the University, 
which is modelled after the educalional Institutions of the old coimtry— 
institutions which, founded by private benevolence, as yours is, have out- 
lived tl^ changes in the political, eoelesiastical, snd religions systems of 
the couutry ; whose infiuence upon the eternal polity of the country, toge- 
ther with the commercial prosperity which has made us so rich and power- 
ful, has made England the envy and admiration of the civilized world. 
The wisdom which has led to the developement of this sympathetic bond 
of unioQ. is a happy omen of a proeperons future for your favoured land. 
The existence of identical systems of education with those of England 
tend to beget similar habits of thought which will in time strengthen the 
respect and affection with which the old country is regarded. It Is the 
highest interest of both parties to foster this growing bond of union. Your 
University is founded on the model of the great English Colleges, and 
like them by the generosity of private benevolence, for the education of 
members of a particular creed ; but the elasticity of your forms and the 
freedom of your rules enable you to take in persons of all denomlnaiious. 
With regard to the system you have adopted, I should feel f^reat diffidence 
in making a suggestion^— especially In such a presence— on a subject which 
has engaged the attention of men of the first ability ; but strengthened 
by the opinions of eminent men of the present and the }4»t, and by the 
opinions of a commission appointed In England to report on the snhject 
of the classics as the basis of education in the public schools, nod who ' 
have been during the past three years inveatigating the subject, I join with 
your iforthy Rector \n cpngratuUttng you on having adopted the classical 
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Ungnage* as the basis of jour system. I would not maictain that io Sng- 
land nndue proninMoe has not been givco to the stn^ of the dasMes; 
b«fr ^6 abtwo of a prinoiple is no argument in faTOiir of its imsoondnesa. 
In tke laeetleotnal and moral atmosphere there are cross enrrenls whieh 
mnst be allowed for by those who oondnot the mental bark, as navigatiirs 
make allowanoe for the eross enrrents in the natural atmosphere. lam 
not absut to enter upon an elaborate review of the prineiples whieh should 
guide education in the abstract ; in this presence it would be tmpertinende 
to do 6o ; but I may be allowed to c ITer one or two obserrationB on points 
whiob have been overlooked (a the diseuetions en the value of elassieal 
educatioD. t^e ooostantiy hear it said, what is the use of devoting so 
many years to tlie study of Latin and Qreek. whieh ezereiee so little prae- 
tieal influence on the course of our lives? No man who has received a 
public sehool and tTnlverstty education can forget what he has learned 
there, or the part which the dassioal languages take in modelling what 
my boa friend Mr. McGee has very happily termed the conquering Englisfa 
language. Now, I contend that it is impossible thoroughly to understand 
our own language without a knowledge of the classics; and as to the many 
quotations and allusions which have crept into our language tbey are unin- 
telligible without a reference to the authors from which tbey are taken. 
It nppears to me tlmt tbis is not the end of all ckssKal education and 
classical literature; Their object is to discipline the mind of the student 
to elevate the taste, and to develope ci-itical faculty. The elevation of the-| 
taste Afad the promotion of the critical faculty are commonly attained by 
famiHarizfttg the youthful mind • ith the best productions of literature. 
If these are to be fotind among the foreign language^, thie cannot be done 
. wtthnut a knowledge of the languages in which they are written. Howev^T 
much we maybe beyond the aucientsin the charaoteiistie features of our 
age, in oratory, in art, and purtieolarty in sculpture, they are still our 
masters. Although the trorks >)irere composed two thousand yeare ago, 
€h<*y are still xinsnrpassed as ezamplea of mental power and beauty. * A 
knowUnlgeof the elassiea! langoages is ^dispensable to the stud^^nt, even 
in the cnliivatiou of literary taste. No man can arise from constitiing a 
page «vf Demosthenes and Oieero, without being elevated by contact with 
these gigantic minds who were representatives of the Greece and Rome of 
that day. Young men, I would impress on you the importance of ftUlowing 
the ezeellent advice given you by the gentleman who delivered the vale* 
dictory addrjcss to*day-<»not to al>andon the etudy of the olassies^-ihe 
opportunities for the study of which you have ao extensively enjoyed 
here. You cannot tell when it may exercise a prmodcal influence in yoor 
career. While I would strongly aidvise devotion to mental culture, I shrnid 
be doing injustice to my own convictions were I to negleet to impress upon 
yon the higher import ance of thai rellgiona culture which you have also 
received in this University. The fruits of all oAer victories will pass 
away, whether won on the battle fields in the forum, or in the senate ; they 
are tnunitoiy in value as in duration, and only aptly prefigure the triumphs 
for which the sacvsd edacation you have received has prepared you. May 
yoCi then, keep jour e/es steadi^ fined upon that greatness, the theatre of 
whose victory shall be a dissolving worid, the applause the commendaUons 
of the Diviue, and the reward the immortal golden crowo. His Ezod- 
leney^s speech was received with the most enthusiastic applause, which was 
coDtinoed long after he took Ida seat.-— ^SnAo. . 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

' Univebbitt of Cambridoi.— Visit op tub PaiKci jlnd PaiiroKsa 

OF Wales.— The great event of the month has been the royal visit. Their 
Royal Highness the Prince and Princess of Wales were received with en- 
thusiasm bcyoud (lescrii)tion. At the ceremony of conferring the degree 
of Doctor of Laws on his Royal Highness, the Public Orator led him before 
the Chancellor, and introduced him in a short Latin speech, to which his 
Grace replied to the effect that, by the authority vested in him, he fulmitted 
ihe Prince to the degree of Docter of Laws, in the name of the Holy Trinity. 
The Duke of Cambridge having taken his degree in the same manner, the 
PiibHc Orator delivered a long address in Latin, which contained many 
points of general interest, and which appealed at each of those points to 
po})ular feeling. In particular, the allusions to the Princess of Wales were 
received with great favour and approval. The Chancellor afterwards ad- 
mitted to their oVgrees as Doctors of Laws, Earl Spencer, Lord Alfred 
Hervey, Lord Uarri?, and Oeneral Knollys. He then presented three 

Sine medals, after which pnae poems were redted in finglish, Latin and 
reek. The proce^ings haviitf closed, the Prince and Princess, with the 
Duke of Cambridge, left the hal^ and were conveyed to the house of the 
Vice-Ohaneeilor* 



— OzFoan IJyivsmsiTT.— On the 18th May, in the Houea of Lorda, 
the Lord OhaneelWa Bill for the Eudewment of the Ragfaia ProfhasorsUp 
of Qr^A in Oxford, was thrown out in the second reading, by a majority 
of 80. The main ground on whieh it was rejeeted was, that It propoaed a 
daogeroua remedy for a mere temporary evil. The general feeling seemed 
^fco be that the subject should be peatponed till next seaaion. 

^— - UiRVXRsiTT 69 Loimov. — Tie aupual v^eetSng of the University 
of London, for the purpose of eonferring degrees and awarding honours, 
was held at Burlington House, on the 11th Maj, Earl Granville, as Chan- 
cellor of the University, presiding. In the course of his address, his 
lordship stated that, whereas in 1867, the total number of candidates for 
all the examinations of the University had been 489, tn 1863 they had 
been 1020. In 1867, the candidates for matriculation bad been S66 ; in 
1868 they had been 485 ; and, similarly, the candidates for the B.A. de* 
gree had increased from 76 to 168 — those for the M.B. degree from 48 to 
104. At the first examination for the degree of Bachelor of Science, held 
m this year, there had been 68 candidates. 



X. SAtttUnt istftli9(»». 



•— - CsuBstUL PHB3ioiieBiQir.~Last Dighl those who happened to be 
out of doors between tea and eleven oVlock had the pleasure of witnesa- 
inga peculiar and strikingly beautiful celestial phenomenon. It consisted 
of a briglit arc or belt of light stretching serosa the heavens from the 
nortb»west Co tbe south-east, terminating at .both ends very near the hori- 
zon. Tboug^ presenting a very bright^ lundoous appearance, its density 
oooid not have bees very great, as. stars of the third and fourth magnitnde 
were plainly discendble through the denseat porCioaa of it. Ite brightness 
was not at all rsgular, aometimes fading almoet entirely away and again 
r^appeaimg aa lumiaoua and Aa beautiful as beforerf*-*^oroiito Globit ^th 
Anguat. 



UNIVBRSITY OF VICTORIA COI1I.IIGE. 

MEDICALTiCULTY. 
Medicine and Medical Pathology^Roa, J .hn Rolph, LL.P., M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Midvnfery and DiseaKB of Women and CAiWren— Walter B. Geikie, M.D. 
Materift Me<Uca and TWapeiiftet— Charles V. Benyman, M.A., M.D., 

Physician to Toronto General HoapitaL 
Phytiology^^ ohn K. Reid, M. D. 
ChtmUtry and BiAany-^, Herbert Sangster, M. A., M.D. 
Surgery and hmrgioal Pathology^^%me% Neweombe, M.D., L.KC.Pn 

London, M.R.C.S., Ei«^ Physician Toronto General Hospital. 
General Pathology^Rw, John Rolph, LLP , M.D., MR^aS., Eng. 
Anatomy^ Deecriptive and Surgical — John Fulton, M.D., L.R.C.P., Lou., 

M.R.C.S., Eng. 
Medical •/urt«prflM2sne»^Charlefl Y. Berryman, })f.A., M.D. 
Practical AntUomy—J. A. Williams, M.D. 
Curator of the Mweum^B, P. May, M.D. 

The Lectores will commence on the Ut day of October, and continae six 
montha Oraduaiianf-^ptmg and Fall, when the ExabatinatioBB will ba 
in writing and oral. 

Dean of the FacuUy^Uon. John Bolph, 66 Qemurd Street Bast, Toronto* 
Xo whom apply for any further information. 

Toronto, August 24, 1864. f— wp. 



XfoGILIi UMIVUUBITT, MOKTRBAXi. 

THE CALENDAR fdr the Educational Year 1864-66 is just published, 
and affotds all necessary iuformatiaa reapeeiing 
THB FACULTY OF ARTS. | THE HIGH SCHOOL OF MuGILL 

THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. COLLEGE. 

THE FACULTY OF LAW. | THE MoGILL NORMAL SCHOOLl 

The attention of all interested in the higher education, is invited to the 
course of study set forth under the above heads, and which have been so 
arranged as to afford to all classes of persons the gteatest possible facili- 
ties for the at'aiiiment of mental culture and professional training. 

Copies will be forwarded free to any part of British America on appli- 
cation (post-paid) to the undersigned. 

W. 0. BAYNES, &A., Bee., Registrar, dn. 
July, 1864 8m /OS jh L 
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SCOTTISH POPTILAR EDUCATION. 

A HISTORICAL SKirGK. 

Previous to the Sefonmtio9 in 1560, eur knowledge re- 
giurding eammon achods iu Scotland is scanty, and somewhat 
uncertain. This only is established, that thejr were in esastenee 
in consi4erable numbers long before that period. The precise 
dite at which they wer^ first introdu(Ced is hid in obscurity. 
Probably they were coeval with the introduction of Christianity, 
about the year a.d. 5^5. Education was a special object of 
re^rd to Columba and his followers, who about this time took 
up their abode on the surf-befiten shore of lona. Young men 
Socked to their g^i^es ftom all quarters, evea from distant 
Norway and Sweden. To these was giTen such a training as 
was well suited to fit 4hem to heeome missionary pioneers and 
heralds of the glad tidings that Columba had come to Scotland 
to announce. To a mental training, eiLtended, yet minute, was 
added a physical training, not less necessary, to enable these 
primitive teachers not only to be SQlf-snpporting, but to lead 
t)ae wsy in the arts and improyements in civilization. There is 
noihiiig new under the sun. Industrial schools, sppposed by 
many to be a feature peculiar to modern educational effort, are 
f^und in Scotland coeval with tbe dawn of history. In one 
thing the system of St. Columba, otherwise so admirable, is 
surprisingly deficient. It not only fails to recognise, but posi- 
tively brands as dapgerous, one of the educational agencies that 
now-a-days is justly held to be among the most powerful and 
effective. We refer to the elevating and humanising influence 
exercised by the mothers of a people. Not only was no special 
provision made for training irapaen to the proper discharge of 



their important duties, as holding in their hands the future des- 
tinies of nations, but their very presenoe in the holy isle was 
l^arded against. Cows were not permitted to come within 
sight of Columba*s sacred dwelling, for this very opgent reason, 
*' Where tJiere is a cow there must be a woman, and where there 
is a woman there must be mischief.'* These opinions would no 
doubt become modified among his followers, the Culdees, but to 
what extent we know not. The cuftain of darkness falls upon 
Scotland, and for five hundred years we can but guess her pro- 
bable educational condition. 

Charkmagne, who bacame sole King of France in 77 1^ we 
know, held the principle, by many supposed to be comparatively 
a modern one, that wherever there was a church there should 
be a school. The intercourse between France and Scotland was, 
frpiQ the remotest ages, peculiarly close and intimate ; in the 
time of the great ruler, n(iarkedly so. The most favoured guests 
at his table were learned men Aram Scotland. Boats scholars 
founded the University of Paris, 791 ; and thus procured privi- 
leges to thfsr own nation whkk feudal subjects of the French 
king did not possess. Nor are proofe idtogether awanting that 
Scotsmen, or the scholars of Scotsmen, founded the University 
of Shafhausen, as well as seversl of those in S.witzerland, Ger- 
many, and Franche Coin^^.* Perhaps Charlemagne owed his 
liberal views on education to his Scottish friends, perhaps not. 
In either case. It svpplies £nr presumption that the rule of ' 
church and school may have been adopted in our own country. 
Be that as it may, we find schools in existence in various parts 
of Scotland at almost the earliest period in our documentary 
history. In 1124 we find one of the witnesses to a charter of 
confirofiation styling himself ''Berb^adh, rector of the schools 
of Abemethy." *' Master of the schools of the city of St. 
Andrews'* appears also in a charter between 1211 and 1216. 
** Adam, master of the sobools of Perth/' was, about 1213, one 
of the judges named by Pope Innocent III. for settling some 
controversy that had arisen between the monks of Paisley and 
William, derk of San^phar. There were schools in Perth even 
earlier than 1213. Robert, bishop of St. Andrews between tiie 
years 1152-1159, confirmed to the monks of Dunfermline "tbe 
church of Perth and that of Stirling, and the schools." And 
again, in the period 1163*1172, Bishop Richard grants **to the 
Church of the Holy Trinity of Dunfermline, the school of 
Perth and the school of Stirling, and all the schoob which 

• See Mollir^ History sf guitsfirlsad, pnbUsbea at Ylfinna about 17S6, 
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belong to to the Hud church, free and quit of all claim and exaction 
for ever/' On the same kind of OTidence, via., designations in con- 
temporary charters, we find there were schools in Linlithgow in 
1187 ; Edinburgh, 1124-1163 ; in Roxburgh, 1147-1152 ; in Ayr, 
1234 ; in Berwick-upon-Tweed, 1279 ; in Aberdeen, 1262-d ; and 
at Brechin in 1429. 

Now if we look at the nature of the evidence on which the pre- 
ceding statements are made, incidental references in chartera of 
corresponding dates, we are quite warranted in drawing the infer- 
ence, that even so early as the twelfth century, that is, several 
generations before the days of Wallace and Bruce, Scotland occu- 
pied no inferior position as an educated and edncating nation, 
liiere are many probabilities against the preservation of those spe- 
cial charters referring either to school or schoolmaster, or, if Macau- 
lay's ^*ew Zealander, moralizing over the ruins of London Bridge 
have no other means of estimating our present educational position, 
but contemporary charters that may then survive, we much fear he 
will hardly do justice to the philanthropy of 1864. 

Of the supervision and internal economy of such schools we know 
but little. Hiey seem to have been entirely under the control of 
the chui*ch in the hands of the various great monasteries scattered 
through the conutry By the constitutions of the cathedral of 
Aberdeen, settled in 1266-7, we find '4t was of the chancellor's 
ofiice that he should provide a proper master for the gtfverument of 
the schools of Aberdeen, able to teach the boys both grammar and 
logic." It was a part of the duty of this '* master of the schools 
at Aberdeen" to see to the dne attendance at matins and high mass, 
on all the greater festivals, of four singi^ boys, two who carried 
tapers, and two who bore incense. The ^sncellor of each diocese 
exercised entire control over all schools within his bounds. In Uie 
end of the fifteenth century, we find the chancellor of Glasgow 
snccessfnlly shewing, that from time immemorial he and his prede- 
cessors had had the unquestioned right of instituting and removing 
the master of the grammar school at Glasgow, and of taking care, 
rule and oversight of the same, so that without the leave of the 
chancellor fur the time being, it was not lawful for any one to hold 
a grammar school, or publicly or privately to teach and instruct 
scholars in granAnar. About the same date we find an ofdinaooe of 
the chapter of Moray, that ** a common school shall be erected and 
built in Elgin, by those who are bound to erect and build the same ; 
and that the chancellor shall appoint and ordain a fit person to rule 
and govern the same, and to teach those who resort to it, and in- 
struct them in grammar." In Brechin cathedral constitutions it 
was provided, that the college of choristers, founded in 1429, 
should have two chaplains, one to teach the <* sang school," on the 
part of the cantor, the other to teaoh the grammar school on the 
part of the chancellor. But the role of this dignitaxy was not 
quietly submitted to in all parts of the kingdom. In 1418, on the 
presentation of the provost and community of Aberdeen, a school- 
master was inducted by the chancellor, who '' testifies him to be of 
good life, of honest conversation, of great literature and science, 
and a graduate in arts." A litUe after, ift the same fair city of 
Aberdeen, we find that a master of the grammar school ''inquirit 
be the provost whomof, he had the said school — grantit in judgment, 
that he had the same of the said ^ood toun — offerand him reddy to 
do thame and tbair baimis service and plesour at his power, and 
reuuunoit his oompulsator of the curt of Kome in all poyntis, ez* 
cept that it suld be lesum to him to persew the techaris of grammer 
within the burgh." This renunciation of the '^compukator of the 
curt of Borne " was made a considerable time before the Befor- 
mation. 

The means by which subordination and obedience were enforced 
in thes^e early schools, were identical with what has been more or 
less considered the ultimatum in common schools even to the pre- 
sent time— to wit, the rod. In Reginald's gossipin^r LiheUus de 
admirandU Beati Cuikberti virtutibutf there is one of hie miivcu- 
lous passages which gives us a glimpse of light on this part of our 
subject. Reginald, the writer, was a monk of Durhun in the 
twelfth century. *< There is," says he, '*in the foresaid village," 
(he is speaking of Norham on the Tweed) <'a church, founded in 
ancient times, named in honour of the blessed Cuthbert, in which, 
by a custom now common enough," (remember, he is writkig in the 
twelfth century) << beys frequently pursued their studies : some- 
times drawn by the love of learning and knowledge, and other times, 
the master being angry, driven by the fear of rods. Whence one of 
the boyii, Haldane by name, lendered cunning by fear, began anxi- 
ously and secretly to cogitate with himself, by what manner of means 
he might escape the blows and pains of the rod for his lariness. At 
length, therefore, he coneeiTed tiiat, with foolhardy temerity, he 
would steal the key of the church of the blessed Cuthbert, and no 
one hindering him, would throw it with all celerity into tiie river 
Tweed. So he immediately ran to a place called Padduwell, of in- 
finite depth, which almott seems a sea for its immense profundity, 
and forthwith hid tha key of the churoh| by throwing it into tjie 



deepest profound. And then he hid himself where neither the curi- 
ous nor the officious would be able to touch him. And thus he 
fondly reckoned to have deceived his master, and, with the wished 
for frsedom, to be able at once and forever to escape the slavery of 
learning. For he did not imagine that another key could be found 
by anj means, and so he fell to congratnkting himself with immense 
joy of heart." The poor rogue rejoices ere he is safe. At vespers 
the people assemble, the key can't be found, the master attempts to 
brei^ open the door of the church, but finds it, as befits those war- 
like times, harder to do than he thought of ; he desists, goes home 
much concerned, at length fslls asleep ; the blessed Cuthbert appears, 
and angrily demands why the ordinary services are not performed in 
his chinch ? The priest confesses that the key is lost . ' ' To whom," 
says the blessed Cuthbert, ''to-morrow with the dawn, go to the 
fishers ot Padduwdl, on the Tweed, and buy at any price the first 
draught of their nets." The master gladly obeys. The fishermen 
asree to eive the first draught for the love of the blessed Cuthbwt 
atone. The nets are drawn, .and they enclose one huge salmon. 
It is almost equal to the pleasure of eating a slice of the fish well 
seasoned, to read the thrillinff account of the capture, in the garru- 
lous Latin of the old chronicler. Reginald must have been a keen 
fidier himaelf, hence his enthusiasm. It is consoling to think that, 
though barrings out, and other equsJly naughty tricks of the present 
day, prove that the race of canning, laay, self-deceiving Haldanes, 
is still found among youth, the teaching profession can, at the same 
time, still produce masters of the gentle craft. Space forbid^ fur- 
ther extract. Let us refer our curious readers to cap. IxiiL of the 
fore-cited history, whidi certainly exhibits the king of fishes in a 
somewhat new light. Suffice it to say, that the missing ke^ was 
found stuck oeroM the gills of the fish, with the ring protruding to 
serve for carrying both home. The consequences to the astute Hal- 
dane, the chronicler saith not. Most probably his glorious freedom 
had had an ignominious termination. 

Our information regarding the books used in these pre-Refor- 
mation schools, though certain enough, is anything but compre- 
hensive. A writer who seems to have flourished about the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century thus describes a child's fint 
book of that period :~ 

" Quan a chyld to seole xal set be 

A bok him is browt, 
Nayl'd on a brede of tre, 
That men calljt an a be ce 

Pratyljch i-wront 
Wrout is on the bok without, 
y. paraffys grete and stonte, 

Rolyd in rose-red. 
That is Bet witboutjn donte 

In tokenyn of Cristes ded." 

That is, when a child is set to school, he gets a book called an ABC, 
nailed on a wooden board. This book is wrought very prettilv on 
the outside with five gpreat large nails coloured red, that without 
doubt betoken Christ's death oo the cross. This is most probably 
the same book as is referred to by Lydgate, who lived in 1480, when 
he says, in one of hia minor poems, — 

" How long ago lemyd ye, * Crist cross me speede I 
Have ye no more lemyd your ABC?'" 

The name, ** Crist cross me roeede," applied to this first of school- 
books, was very likely given from a laige red cross on the first page. 
It is described in its appearance and uses, by a writer subsequent to 
Lydgate, probably about the end of the fifteenth century. He says : 

" Crosse was mads all of red 
In the begyninng of my boke 
That is called Qod me sped, 
In the fyrsts lesson that j toke 
Thenne I lemed a and b. 
And other letters by her nsmes 
But always god spede me." 

From the praiseworthy minuteness of this ancient Torsifier, we cam 
gather that phonetics were in no particular favour with the peda- 
gogues of those days. He "lemed a and b, and other letters, 6y 
her namet.** Unfortunately, we have no indication of the contents 
of this educational manuid of the days of old. Most likely it had 
contained a summary of religious beliefs ; thus serving the double 
purpose of teaching to read, and imprinting firmly on the memory 
the various articles of the church's faith. Books solely to teach 
the art of reading are quite modem. Wynton, the contemporarr 
of Chaucer, 1828-1400, in the fifth book of his CrpnykU ofScoUand^ 
thus writes :— 

" Donate than wes in bis state. 
And in that time his libell wrate 
That now Bamys oysys to lers 
At thaire begynsyng of gramere : 
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And Sajnot Jerome in thai yheris 
The best was callyd of his sooleris.*' 

About two centuries later, 10th January, 1519. we find in the re- 
cords of the Town Council of Edinburgh, the following :— - 

'< The quhilk day, the provost, baillies, and counsall, statuts and 
ordains, for reasonable cause moving thaime, that na maner of 
neighbour nor indweller within this hurt, put their baimii till ony 
particuhure scule within this toun, but to the principal grammer 
Bcule of the samyn, to be teichit in ony science but alanerlie grace 
buke, prymar, and plane donat, under the pane of z sh : to be tane 
of ilk ny'bo' thet breke or dois to the oontrair hereof." 

The book referred to in each of the two preceding extracts was a 
small grammatical treatise, written by Donatus, the celebrated pre- 
ceptor of St. Jerome, who lived about a.d. 364. So long had this 
donat, as it was shortly called, been in use for initiating youth into 
the mysteries of grammar, that the name became [lynonymous with 
elementary knoinedge of any kind. Thus Ohaucer says, ''Then 
drave I me among drapers my donat to leanL^ It is another proof 
of its popularity, that it was one of the few hloch'hooks that made 
their appearance in the half-century immediately preceding the in- 
vention of printing. Several editions are said to have appeared in 
Holland between 1400-40. 

These, Crist cro88 me speede, the grace bukcy the prymar, and ^ 
plane donat, are the only school books we have got trace of previous 
to the Reformation. About that time, and shortly after it, the 
number was considerably increased. To these we cannot refer more 
specially just now. As the great Reformation sun dawns, history 
snines with a clearer and steadier glow. In 14%, the national legis- 
lature is first found interesting itself in educational affairs, by pass- 
ing an act ordaining all barons and freeholders of substance to put 
^eir eldest sons to school As leading the van in scholastic legisla- 
tion, we give the act in extenso : — 

''Item, It is statute and ordanit throw all the realme, that all 
Barronis and frehaldaris that ar of substance put thair eldest sonnis 
and airis to the sculis, fra thai be aucht or nyne zeiriB of age, and 
till remane at the grammer sculis quhill thai be oompetentlie foundit 
and have perfite I^ityne. And thaireftir to remane thre zfeiris at 
the sculis of art and jure, sua that thai mav have knawledge and 
understanding of the kwis. Throw the quhiflds justice may reigne 
nniversalie throw all the realme, sua thii thai that ar sheriffls or 
jugeis ordinaris under the kingis hienes may have knawledge to do 
justice, that the pure pepiU suld have na neid to seik our soverane 
Lordis principale auditouris for ilk small injure. And quhat kwoun 
or frehalder of substanoe, that holds nocht his sone at the sculis as 
said is, haifand na lauchfuU essonge, but failsaes herein, fra knaw- 
ledge may be gotten thairof, he nSl pay to the king the soome of 
xx1l» 

Finkerton, with his usual caustic tiamper, in his history of Scot- 
land, sneers at the wisdom of the ^legislature in rendering it penal 
to neglect sending eldest sons to school, before inquiring if there 
were schools in existence to which to send them. JBVom what we 
have already seen, we can have little difficulty in believing that 
there were schools in reasonable (quantity. The fact that we find a 
considerable number of schools, in diflfoxent parts of the country, 
referred to incidentally when they might just as likely have been 
passed over in silence, coupled with the additional fact of a special 
act of legislation, evidently taking for granted the existenee of these 
in numlMrs sufficient to meet the exigendee of the time, amply war- 
rants us in drawing the conclusion, that Scottish popular education 
did not originate in the Reformation, but only received a new de- 
velopement and fresh vigour, to suit the immensely increased intel- 
lectual and spiritual energy of the people.— ^n^ltjX Museum, 
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1. TEACHERS ALWAYS IN TROUBLR 

There is a variety of gifts in teaching ; and most good teachers 
are characterised by some peculiar qualification which is mainly the 
secret of their success. And not only does this variety hold good 
in regard to the means by which teachers succeed, but it also per- 
tains to their deficiencies and faults which prevent success. Some 
are wanting in firmness and decision ; others, in kindness and sym- 
pathy. Some have neither judgment nor tact ; others are cruel or 
indolent, or wanting in enterprise. And thus it would be very 
easy to make the list a long one. But of all the faculties which 
characterise teachers, we know of no one whose legitimate fruit, 
sooner or later, is so surely failure, as what mav appropriately be 
called the faculty of always being in trouble. We do not mean to 
say that teachers are the only persons who have this facnltjr. Far 
ttam it. It is found in people of every calling in life ; but m oocu- 
pations where its possesors come less in contact with the public and I 



their interests, and whose duties are less delicate, it does not always 
become so manifest nor produce consequences so lasting and injuri- 
ous, as in the case of the teacher. 

TbiB faculty may not. perhaps, be defined with precision in men- 
tal philosophy, nor in tne Plir«iolofl;ical Guide, but it surely exists. 
Of this, fellow teacher, you probably have not the slightest doubt 
You have known such teachers. If there is any one thing they can 
do better than another, it is, to use a common, but a very meaning 
ei^iression, to get into hot water. It is their forte ; and they cer- 
tainly appear to be very ambitious to magnify their callinff. Now 
it is a very unfortunate combination of qualities and habits that 
constitutes such a character. It is a constuit source of unhappiness 
to the teacher, making his life one continued scene of fretfmneas, 
trouble, and dissatisfaction ; and keeping up a state of discontent 
and turmoil in the schooland neighbourhood. And it is the more 
to be regretted, from the fact that it is all unnecessary and eaoly 
avoided by the exercise of a moderate degree of discretion and 
common sense. 

There are teachers who have ve^ exaggerated and very ridicu- 
lous ideas of the authority with which they are vested, upon becom- 
ing the presiding geniuses of the schoolroom. To xnake a display 
of that authority, and to create a sensation, seem to be the losdinff 
object of their work. It almost seems as though they supposed 
schools were established to give them an opportunity to show that 
they are masters, and that they wield the sceptre in their little 
kingdoms. Such teachers will fail of doing a good work, and will 
have trouble, for various reasons. They have no true conception 
of their duties as teachers, and can not, therefore, discharge them 
acceptably. In the discipline and management of their schools 
they will overdo in every sense of the word. That will engender 
unkind feelings on the part of the pupils, and make antsjgonists of 
those who aught to be niends and co-workers. The malicious and 
the mischievous will feel irritated and provoked, and wiU accept 
the teacher's indiscretions and offlciousness as a challenge for a trial 
of skill and mastery. Even the best of pupils will gradually, and 
sometimes unconsciously, assume an attitude which, if not hostile, 
is certainly wanting in cordiality. In such circumstances the rela- 
tion between the teacher and pupil promises little good, but much 
harm. Not only will that desree of harmony and good feeling re- 
quisite for a successful school be wanting, but aversion and hostility 
will continually exist This will greatly impair and generally de- 
stroy the usefulness of any school. It is very true, we admit, there 
often will be conflicts in school, and the teacher will be obliged to 
grapple with opposition and insubordination, and to put them down 
effectually. But no teacher can afford to be continually at war 
with the adverse elements of this school. The campaign against 
them may be vigorous and decisive, but it should not be a pro- 
tracted one. If a peace can not be conquered speedily, it wiU be 
better to chanse tactics or generals. 

This class of teachers are very frequently affected with jealousy 
of any interference, real or imaginary^ with their rights and autho- 
rity. Of course tney are on anything but pleasant terms with 
school committees, and the parents of their pupils. Not unfre- 

Suently there is a state of mutual recrimination and backbiting, 
tow, m the first place, every person who proposes to enter the 
school room as a teacher, should previously understand fully the 
relation, duties, and rignts of committees, teachers, and parents, 
respectively, as defined by the law of the State where employed ; 
anoin the next place, sudi persons should know that it is possible 
for a teacher to oe supreme in the school room, and at the same 
time to recognize tiie rights of other parties, so far as th^ actually 
exist, and to respect them accordingly. The teacher who is unaUe 
to reconcile the existenee and compatibility of the rights of others 
with his own, may, and most likely will, often quarrel with the 
flchool committee or superintendent; while the one who fully 
understands and acquiesces in the rehktion of all {wrties will, with 
proper discretion, seldom find occasion for any considerable trouble 
m that direction. We know very well that all kinds of people have 
the charge and oversight of schools ; but it can not be denied that 
they are generally men of intelligence who share to some extent at 
least, the public confidence ; and we strongly incline to the belief 
that they are, for the most part, as easy to deal with as any dass 
of our fellow men. , „ x i. .^ 

We earnestly beg of you, therefore, fellow teacher, if you have 
any trouble with your committee, not to prosecute a quarrel until 
you have seriously enquired who is the aggressor ; and also whether 
you are entirely oee from a foolish and perhaps ^groundless sus- 
picion of interference, when no interference is atten^ted or medi- 
tated. Remember tiiat many people suffer more from the anticipa- 
tion and dread of troubles tnat never come, than from all the 
troubles that actuaUy take place. ,.,., ^ . , ^ ^^ 

A "rniitty spirit of jcalouiy is often exhibited in reference to the 
interference of parents. We are free to acknowledge that many 
pfffenti are me&les(4ne in idhooi matters, assuming not only to 
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advise the teacher, but also dictate to him in the discharge of his 
duties. The provocationa from thia are frequently such as to require 
great discretion and magnanimity to rise above them. Bear in 
mind that parents have a peculiar interest in their own children, 
and that it is one of the weaknesses of many parents, that thej 
deem it necessary to superintend, and to have a voice in all that iB 
done for their children by others. Furthermore, schools, and 
especially public schools, are considered as a kind of public property 
in the management of which every one has a right to take a part. 
Such beins; the fact, it is very natural that injudicious parents 
diould often seem altogether too officious in their intercourse with 
teachers and schools. Unpleasant as such intermeddling is, it need 
not generally be a source of much trouble or anxiety to the teacher. 
It is to be treated on the let-alone-principle. If resented or allowed 
to bring od disputes or altercations, it surely will increase tenfold ; 
for a testy temper and angry words in a teacher are a sufficient pro- 
vocation for fault-finders to do their worst. It is by such fuel that 
the flame of contention is usually fanned to its intensest heat. Not 
so, however, if it is met with an unruffled temper and with respect- 
ful sileijce. It can not flourish under neglect. It is a good rme to 
listen calmly and attentively to all the advice, and abuse even, that 
may be offered, or heaped upon you ; and then, avoiding immedi- 
ate action if possible, to follow jour own judgment 

Many teachers very foolishly bring much trouble upon them- 
selves by injudicious talk in schooL or before their pupils elsewhere 
about their parents. A teacher of some promiM, occupying a good 
situation, had occasion to reprove a lad, and to make some changes 
in his studies which his own good and l^at of the school seemed to 
require. The mother of the boy injudiciously made some petulant 
remarks about it, but would probably have forgotten the whole 
afiair in a month, had the matter ended there. But her remarks 
found their way to the teacher's ears, whose want of judgment 
allowed him to bring the matter up before the school, and to in- 
dulge in violent language^ abusing the boy, his mother, and medd- 
lers in OBueral. The r^ult was he lost his situation and thereby 
received a just reward. Pupils should never hear from their 
teachers an unkind or dimspectful word about their parents. 

It should be a principal object with the teacher, to keep out of 
trouble and to live on terms of peace and cordiality with pupils and 
parents, and with all others concerned. This must be done by the 
exercise of prudence and good judgment, and by a desire to deal 
fairlv and justly with alL Care must be taken, however, not to 
vacifiate where promptness is required, nor to shrink from the line 
of duty ; for where that plainly leads he must |;o, cautiously, indeed, 
but fearlessly. But most of we troubles which this class of teach- 
ers encounter may be avoided by a determination to keep clear of 
them, as we have hinted above. Learn a lesson from the folly of 
the serpent, which is not always '' wise." "V^en a coal of fire is 
, held towards one of our common field snakes, the spiteful reptile 
dartb its forked tongue about it, and then, in wrathful folds, encir- 
cles it with its whole body. Result : A burnt offering uncalled for 
and ineffectual So do not thou, fellow teacher. Repress the con- 
troversial element in your character ; let your policy be pacific but 
firm ; and by your fidelity and persistent magnanimity win the 
good- will and approbation of pupil and patron. — A. P. S., in Mass. 
Teacher. 



a PICTURK8 IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

Our remarks under the head of ** the Schoolroom as a Teacher " 
in the March number of the Teodier, have oklled forth some half a 
do£en letters d inquiry as to the schoolroom which we said had 
been called ** the pleasantest in the State.'' One unknown friend, 
Who signs himself ^*A Comtant Readeirv^' wants to know where it 
is, and adds : 

** Ooffht you not, in justiee to your readers and the * not wealthy 
man ' wno made it so pleasant, to tell us, and to tell us when and 
how the ipleasant thing was done, that othars may be incited to go 
a>nddomiwimf" 

The room refcorred to is that of the Olimr Bigh SehMiy at Law- 
rence, and it owes its adornment, as it does its name, to Hon. 
Henry K. Oliver, for many vears a resident of that city, now 
IVeasurer of the Oommonwealm of Massachusetts, everywhere and 
always an eathusiastic friend and sealoua advocate of our public 
school system. 

In 1656, he took charge of the school as instructor, during the 
interregnum between the resignatioB of one teaidiflr and the inau- 
guration of his Buooeesor. He drew his pay for this service, but 
some time afterward returned it, with liberal interest, by the dona- 
tion of two engravings with busts of Plato, Socrates, Demosthenes, 
CKcero, 4ks., and statuettes of Qoethe, Schiller, Dante^ Tasso, 
PHrarch, Arloffto, Galileo, and Bonditeh. In a Lawrence paper of 
the time, whiirii a friend ban obtemed for us, we find the corres- 
pondence between the donor And the donee« of this geuerous and! 



tasteful gift. We cannot refram from quoting a portion of Hon. 
Mr. Oliver's letter to the School Committee, believing that his 
statement of the motives that influenced him in making the dona- 
tion will jBerve, as our correspondent has said,' to incite others to 
go amd do Uievfite : 

ti Xheae pictures I desire to have suspended upon the walls of the 
Ichoolroom, in full view of the pupils, that thejjr may look upon 
them not merely as representing creat historical tocts, but as typical 
of great epodis in the history of religious and political freeaom. 
And I desire further, that they may see in the great events thus 
portrayed before them, the perils which our fafl^rs willingly and 
fearlessly encountered, to secure for themselves and for their chil- 
dren, the immeasurable blessing of free thought, of free speech, 
and of freedom with all its legitimate limits and safeguards. May 
they never be unworthy of the heritage I" 

Aeiin, referring to the busts and statuettes, he says : 

"I present these, not merely to beautify and render interesting 
in its associations, the place wherein our children spend so many 
valuable hours, but that by a kind of viedble presence, their youthfcd 
minds may enter into communion with the majestic minds of these 
great men, and may feel the force of Cicero's glowing and glorious 
words : — ' pleni sunt omnes libri, plenae sapientum voces, plena 
ezemplorum vetustas i « « * Quam multas nobis imaginea, 
non solum ad intuendum, verum etiam ad indtandiun, fortissimorum 
virorum expresses, scriptores et Graeci et Latini relinquerunt ! 
Qius e|^ mihi semper proponens, animum et mentem meam ipsa 
cogitatione hominum cxcellentium conf ormabam I ' 

'^ I risk all charge of pedantic display in quoting these words, so 
familiar to every scholar, and I venture upon no translation, 
because none can adequately embody the admirable sentiments ex- 
pressed by the great Roman orator and philosopher, and certainly 
none can be needed, in addressing those to whom the city has con- 
fided its highesti as well as its humblest educational interests. 

'' May the daily sif^ht of sreat and good men, and of great and 
good deeds, awaken m the breasts of our children, the desire and 
resolution to be great and good likewise ; but, 

' only great as they are goo^* 

We m«y add that thk was not the first, nor the second time that 
the ndkwA had been indebted for valuable donations to the generoaa 
patron whose name it bears. He had previously given it an ex- 
cellent philosophical, chemioal, and aatronouical apparatus, and a 
set of maps and globes, besides adding many volumes to its library. 

The ha^ hidl of the Oliver Qransmar School, in the same build- 
ing, is also adorned with many paiirtings, engravings, and buate» 
not a lew of -whkk it owes to the thoughtful bberali^ of the sam« 
gentleman. In tins case, as in others of the kind, the generosity of 
one has led oHiers to emulate his example ; and we trust that, 
through ^e infiueiice of the Teaehery tiie good deed may prove the 
seed from whidi, in many another city and town, good fruit maj 
come. 

Apropos of this subject^ we find in a recent Report of the Boaid 
of Education, of Chicago, the following remarks : 

" In most of the sehods, the walls are still entirely destitute ol 
ornamental paintings and engravings. If some of the i>arents in 
the several districts would funush a few paintings, engravings, and 
ot^er works of art, for the adornment of the schoohnxmis, they 
would greatly aid us in our efforts to elevate and refine the tasto 
of their children. " 

There is no neighbourhood, not even the poorest, in which some- 
thing of the kind may not be done. Beawty U ckeapy as Mrs. 
Stowe has so admirably shown in her << House and Home Papers " 
(if, indeed, their value can be estimated in money.) and just as 
cheap, just as economical^ in the schoolroom as in the nome. Would 
you protect the sohoothouse from the jack-knives of juvenile van- 
dalism, mak^ it beautiful ! Every picture you put on its walls will 
save its cost, the first year, in the diminution of the bills for '^ inci- 
dental repairs." 

The more elegant these artistic adornments of the schoolroom, 
the better ; but, as we have before said, if you can have but a few 
cheap lithographs, it is better than nothing. The best lithographs, 
indeed, as we remarked in a notice of BufforcPs Catalogue ofFrints, 
eic.^ in the Teacher for April, are often mistaken for steel engra- 
vings, and may deceive even a critical eye. We have seen a litho- 
graph of Schefier's '' Dante and Beatrice," recently published by 
Bunord and sold for 09ie dollar, which reproduces tne beauty of 
the original painting as perfectly as the steel engraving for which 
you miut pay six or eight dollars. There are those, indeed, who 
think that in softness and mellowness of efiect, the cheap lithograph 
is superior to the costly engraving, and more faithfully represents 
the paintinff. 

. It must be understood that it is only the best lithographs to 
which these remarks apply. Among those which are appropriate 
fpr adorning our scboolrpomsi are fhoso of historical personages, 
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mhkik ara mited to all giadee of schools from tho highest to the 
lowest. In the rooms occupied hj the younger chQdren^ we should 
be glad to see the << Fairy Tales/' " Beading the Psalms/' " Vaca- 
tion Over/' ''The Volunteers," and a few otiier charming things of 
the kind. 

Busts and statuettes^ too, excellent copies from the antique or 
from the best works of modem art, can be obtained at quite 
moderate prices. There are few places where it would not be possi- 
ble^ by a Uttle subscription among the people, to purchase at least 
two or three such ornaments for a High School-room. Will not 
some of our readers make the experiment, and send us an account 
of their success (for they cannot but succeed,) to encourage and 
stimulate others to ''go and do likewise ?" 



3. EARLY AND SECONPABY BBUCATION. 

The great work of man's education commences uuder the most 
sacred and benignant auspices. Providence seems to have taken it 
i^n itself, by confiding it to the heart of a mother ; it is the gift 
of watchfulness and loYO. 

Let infancy rejoice at its weakness and feebleness, since they ob- 
tain for it the happiness of being under such tender and faithful 
protection in chihuiood. Many individuals have hardly any other 
^education than the maternal ; it continues a long while in many, by 
means of the salutaiy and profound influence which a virtuous 
mother ^certs over her children, and which is m<»:e powerful than 
any other. Blessed are the mothers who really understand this 
noble preiogative with which they are invested I Happy the chil- 
dren who ace allowed long to reap the benefits of it ! All ages 
might find in this education of the cradle a model and a subject of 
fltud^, for the directions they need, and yet, do we think of study- 
ing it t The pupil learns the use of his senses, and the exercise of 
hia faculties, he is taught also the use of two things which will help 
him to learn all others, he aeqtdres language, and he learns how to 
love. Afterward comes, under the direction of tutors, that artifi- 
cial education which should be the continuation of the preceding ; 
but which seldom preserves its spirit. With the direct instructions 
of masters are mingled others less perceptible, yet more powerful, 
perhaps, and more lasting^ such as uiose which the youth receives 
from nis ever increasing intercourse with others, particularly his 
companions, and such as he receives from circumstances. This 
second education is so much the more profitable, as it trains the 
pupil to act for himself, and thus favours the progressive develop 
ment of the gifts that he has received from nature. So for as it 
prepares him to study and improve, it educates him ; bat it does 
not give him science and virtue ; it only puts him io a wav to dis- 
cover the one, and to love the other. It then oalls for his own 
co-operation, which becomes more important from d&y to day, in 
proportion as his strength increases, and his experience is enlarged. 
At last tutors retire ; and in the eyes of superficial men, ^e whole 
education seems finished. Yet the means alone are changed ; and, 
under its new form, it acquires peculiar importance and usefiilness 
at this third period. To external succeeds spontaneous education ; 
or, rather the internal education, which, secretly, havmg seoended, 
more or less, the education received from without, rendere it efilca- 
cious, and remains to influence the rest of life, — Degtrandd on Self 
EdtLcoHon. 



i. OBAL BELIGIOUS INSTBUCTION. 

[Prof. Stowtt thos describes the method of impartiug oral religions in- 
struction in the Qerman schools. The pupils in the class of schools 
referred to, were from six to eight years of age.] — Ohio EducaiionaJL 
MofMy. 

The main studies are, of course, the elements — reading, writiiig, 
numbers, and singing. But in addition to those stodies, one of the 
stated, regular exercises of ihe school ia a familiar conversation 
between tiie teacher and the pt^xils, intended to cultivate their 
powers of obeervation and expreauon, and also their moral and re- 
ligions sentiments. The teacher brii^ the scholars 9xwmd him in 
an informal sort of wiay, and engages them in livettyeonversation 
with himself, sometimes addfesaing all together and receiving simul- 
taneous answers, and sometimeaaddrBssiag individuals and requir- 
ing individual answers. 

The subject of oonvenation vaiM^ of coune, from day to day. 
Suppose it to be a garden. The exercise would proceed sovnewhat 
thus. If a garden is given to a class f«r a ksaon, the pupils are 
asked the siae of the sarden ; ita shape, which they may draw on a 
slate with a pencil ; whether there are trees in it; what the diluent 
parte of a tree are ; wh^t parts grow in ij^nng, aad wh$,i pairta de- 
cay in autumn, and what part remains the same thronghi^t the 
Winter; whether any of the trees are fndt trees ; whs^ Cvuijis they 
bear ; when they ripen; how they look teod taste ; whether thje 



^ruit be wholesome or otherwise ; whether it is prudent to eat much 
of it ; what plants and roots there ate in the mrden j and what use 
18 nxade of tnem ; what flowem there are and how they look, etc. 
The teacher then reads them a description of the garden of Eden 
in the second chapter of Genesis — dngs a hymn with tiiem, the 
imagery of which is taken from the fruits and blossoms of a garden, 
and explains to them how kind and bountiful God is, who gives us 
such wholesome plants and fruits, and sudi beautiful flowers for our 
nourishment and gratification. 



5. CHABACTEE THE ULTIMATE END OF Vf'XJlf 

SnUCATIOK. 

Whatever is done in the work of educfttioB in a true wi^y, m^st 
not only be done with dMgn wad skill, but there must be also an 
ever-present, eveiseonainiBing refennoe to the qaestion of its 
inHoenee upon the chArsuotet of the pnpii^ the final Issue of a)l th^ 
labor bestowed upon him thisre. Tru^^ednoation makes the man 
himself, and not some mere outside addition to him, howevor 
beautiful or smposlng;. Eiverytibdiig else ia but a means to this 
great end ; th» buJJdiAg up of the inner temple of thesouL or tbe. 
transfusion of as many diving ei^mmita of theoRbt and feeling, as 
possiblei, into the whole inner framework ol one's being, as its per- 
inali«Q!t ehareat4nstios and its grea^t mling forces, without such 
ideas and Sims ih his work the teaoher walks in a low and narrow 
patti indeed ; bujb with them he walks on the very highway of holi« 
nesB, on which proj^ets and apostles and God'a great army of 
hesQoes have ever gone up ixLto the akies. 

AH true mentai and moral growth is self-growth, progress made 
for one's self by oontinued e^Eort in a right direction, under the 
perpetual stimulni^ of a right will. Kot a few who wUhout many 
advantages yet distin^ui^ themselves, but all, with adyanta^ or 
wiidM>ut thess, atoe self-made ; aome^ indeed witih greater facilities^ 
purer models, and more inspiring mfiuences than othe» ; but all, 
self-made. A splendid character is but the splendid accumulation 
of a vast number of right choices, and right deeds the soul's own 
pile of all its past ideas and hopes ; itself, in everything tjhat it has 
done and desired to do throughout its entire hiaiwy^^-^kcted. 



Ill ^»fm $u ^mitsA Mnitt. 



1. A NBGJiBCTED CHAPTEB OF SCHOOL GEoGBAPHY. 

' Of all studies pursued by the young. History and Geography 
most admit ot being treated in a picturesque and pleasant faahi« n ; 
and in no way can the pbvsical structure and qualities of a land be 
better impressed upon the mind of a youthful student, than by 
regarding it as a theatre, in which great acts of Historv have been 
performed, the swell or sinking of whose surface, and the confor- 
mation of whose shores, have modified the plot and action of the 
tremendous drama of Time. Looking with a broader view, and 
aiming at a somewhat «tronger grasp than usual, we propose in the 
present paper to sketch a t)hase of geographical study, which haa 
been either entirely ignored, or but very faintly touched, in our 
standard text-books. 

Taking Europe, both as the great centre of modem history, and 
as the comer of the world most interestinff to ourselves, we proceed 
to shew iu broad outline how the Physical Geogranhy of its various 
countries has afiected the destinies of the nations dwelling in them. 
Since the theme is too rich for exhaustive treatment in a sketch 
like this, we shall confine our remarks principally to the eflfects of 
coad-Une and »\irface. 

And, first, casting a glance upon the map of Europe, we observe 
the extraordinary gapping of its coast-line with inlets, and the con- 
sequent connection of afl its countries ©accept one with the sea. 
The haatiest comparison of Europe with Africa, in this respect, 
w[ill suggest why a little comer of the huge land-mass we called the 
did World has played so prominent a part in the work of civiliza- 
tion, while the enormous lump of earth and rock to the south of 
this favoured spot has done little more than nurture the victims of 
skivery, and supply an arena where travellers and gorilla-hunten 
may gather materials for museums and for books. The uubroken 
ooast-line of Africa must always prevent Timbuctoo from starting 
up in rivalry of Paris. It will easily be seen that the really im- 
portant part of Europe, the part whose history is fuller and grander 
than all the history of the rest, assumes the neninsular form, and 
mreads its branching arms of every size and shape into the western 
uid, southern seas. A Une, drawn from the head of the Black Sea 
to the mouth of the Vistula, cuts off this great historic peninsuhi, 
whidi repeats its own serrations almost without end. It will after- 
wards be more fuUy apparent,. how the sea has influenced the history 
of Europe. Tbe situation of nearly Hll Europe within l3ie limits of 
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the temperate zone has also done much to develop ciyilization 
there ; for nations;^ like individuals, prefer to occupy a comfortable 
home, and can thrive better, where there is a happy mixture of sun 
to warm and frost to brace, than in those extreme r^ons where 
men risk transformation into icebergs or cinders. 

Before I cease to view the map of Europe as a whole, let me 
give two cases, in which, on a splendid scale and with a splendid 
success, her physical form has proved her salvation. At two points 
our continent almost touches the other masses of the old world; 
and at both the sworded apostles of tiie Koran assailed her with 
transient triumph. 

Early in the eighth century the Saracen sdmitars flashed across 
the strait now called Gibraltar, and spread desolation among the 
Tisigoths of southern Spain, driving them from sierra to aerra, 
until they found at last a refuge amid tb» woods and rocks of the 
Asturias. Then over the great Pjrrenean wall swarmed the tur- 
baned host, rejoicing in the fair grape-land that spread before them 
as they pressed on to the Loire. But a giaat warrior obstructed 
the way. Charles the Hammer smote them on the plain of Toun 
with a stroke so sore that they fled back behind the great mountain 
barrier, and contented themselves with a dominion rooted for a 
time in southern and central Spain. Pepin and Ohailemagne com- 
pleted this work of repulsion, whidi could never have been accom- 
plished, if a great natural rampart of granite and grauwacke had 
not reared its pine«lad slopes between the basins of Ebix> and 
Garonne. Let us not forget, however, that a rampart, no matter 
how strong, is next to useless, if there stand not behind it a gallant 
nation, keeping its line of defence with eagle watch and stalwart 
arm. This service the Franks rendered in an hour of imminent 
peril to western Europe. And then, when the Arabs, driven to the 
south of the Pyrenees, were locked up in an isolated comer of the 
continent they had intended to overrun, the southward pushing 
began, which drove them, century after century, down the mclined 
plane, until they were forced at hist to abandon even the red towers 
of the Alhambia. 

What the Pyrenees and the Asturias did for western Europe, the 
Danube accomplished in the East Many a time did the Moham- 
medans dart across the little belt of brine, which severs Scutari 
from Constantinople, and recoil scorched with the Greek fire, which 
shrivelled up their ships, before the fierce rush of 1453 admitted the 
victorious Turks to the diy of the Gsaaars. It was then not long 
until the Turks began to push north-east-wargl with fierce intensity. 
But there rolled the Danube with its broad swift stream ; there, 
queen of the river-forts, stood Belgrade, where the tributary Save 
comes plimging in from the mountains of Camiola ; and there, too, 
stood the human obstacle to their further progress, with strength 
greater than rolling water and endurance more lasting than stone, 
the brave sons of Hungary— Ma^ars, who, in the polish of civiliza- 
tion, had not lost the wild warhke fire they had brought from the 
gorges of Ural— bom soldiers, whom arts and refinement had only 
changed from rough iron into glittering and eUstic steel To their 
valour, manning the great line of the Danube, and supplemented 
on the waters of the Mediterranean by the nautical prowess of 
Venetian sailors, did Europe mainly owe her safety from Moslem 
invasion on the Asiatic side. 

Thus to a range of mountains and the current of a giant stream 
do we partly owe the fact, that western Europe is still the heart of 
Christendom. Ugly as it is, we would rather retain the hat than 
don the turban. We prefer the solemn grandeur of a Christian 
cathedral, with its shadowy aisles and the prismatic splendour of its 
painted oriel, to the barbaric tinsel and fantastic spires of a Moham- 
medan mosque. And we confess to liking the plate-glass windows 
and civil shopmen of Oxford Street, much better thim the bearded 
tricksters who sit, smoking and silent, among their diamonds, ginra^ 
and perfumes in the bazaars by the Bosphorus. Our freedom from 
Moslem life and all its belongings may in a sense be traced to the 
Pyrenees and the Danube. 

We all know how the insular position of Britain has rendered her 
a great outpost of the European continent, girded by a wall of 
brine stronger than stone or steel ; how the commodious clefts in 
her eastern and the sheltered portions of her western shore haye 
nourished seaports brimming with the riches of the world ; and how 
the protecting mountain-wall, which shelters her lowlands alike 
from the eating force of Atlantic billows and the blighting breath 
of Polar storms, has also afforded a refuge to the lingering remnants 
of that old Celtic race, which formed the foremost wave of the 
human flood streaming westward from Babel. 

In France, we find a compact pentagon, whose river-basins 
afforded an irresistible temptation to the barburians of the early 
Christian centuries. Two sides are washed by the western sea ; on 
the south, we find rock and brine ; the east is guarded by the Alps, 
the Jura, and the Yosges, but the north-east is unprotected by any 
natural barrier. Here then might France expect attack. How. the 
Absence of a physical defence in this frontier has moulded her I 



destinies, the most cursory reader of French history can remember. 
What nature had not given, are supplied in the shape of those 
monster stars and polygons of stone, built by Vauban and his kind 
along the whole line from Dunkirk to the Moselle. The eruption 
of huge stone fortresses spread itself over the flats of Belgium too, 
where existed many ^reat and rich cities, whose only security from 
plunder lay m locking themselves up in double and triple oralis. 
In a la<kd ul encrusted with such erections Cond^ and Turonne won 
laurels to be woven with the Bourbon lilies ; William of Orange 
fought nearfy all his battles ; and John Duke of Mariborough 
earned that splendid renown, which a mean nature and a vicious 
life have scarcely availed to dim. In our own century, too, Belgium 
has vindicated its title to be called one of the two great Iwttle- 
grounds of mbdem Europe, for there at Waterloo in fierce collision 
dosed the military history of two marvellous men of war. 

It was a favourite dream of the first Napoleon to extend this 
defenceless and ever-shifting frontier of France to the Rhine, 
which. seemed to Mm the natmnd boundary of the land on that ride. 
But here the balance of power came into question. If Europe 
could have been sure that tne Rhenish frontier would not be made 
a base for pushing the empire eastward to the Elbe, the Oder, the 
Vistula, or where you will, this might have been allowed. But 
there being no security, Kapoleon was beaten from flood to flood, 
until France had shrunk to ner proper size. 

Hie nation inhabiting tiie irregular little patch of Rhine mod, 
which we call Holland, has more than once defended her liberty 
and her faith, by permitting the billows again to sweep the level 
flelds. And, when the smiUng gardens that edge the trim canals 
proved too small for the employment of a growing nation, Holland, 
turning to that friendly sea again, founded a navy and a commerce, 
which enabled her to fight the good fight of freedom with singular 
success. 

What meadows surrounded by the sea did for Holland, mountains 
achieved for that Alpine countiT-, whose particles, washed down by 
the Rhine, may be said to have formed the flats by the Zuyder Zee. 
Switzerland, a cluster of green cups with rims of ice and snow, is 
the only European country without a sea-coast. But she possesses 
two great outlets in those rivers of similar name, which pour the 
waters of Constance and Geneva into different seas. By means of 
these and certain passes, which zig-zag over the Alps, the toys and 
trinkets of Swiss industry reach the marts for which they have been 
made. 

A land, equally divided between Lowland and Highland, Lb the 
fittest home for a nation combining enterprise with love of freedom. 
Ilie mountains of Switzerland would avail little, if the deep-green 
pastures did not brighten between. Scotland and Hungary, both 
lands of the patriot, present remarkable examples of this historic 
law. Too little stress has been laid upon the effects of Lowlands in 
moulding national character in its hignest forms. Take from Scot- 
land the lowlands of Forth and Clyde and Tweed, from Hungary 
the basin of the Theiss, and you leave behind regions, capable indeed 
of nourishing a free, brave, and hardv people, but devoid of those 
fair and fertile spaces, which subtly refine the character of a 
nation, and supply both room and material for the development of 
the arts of civinzation. 

The sea saved the Dutch Republic from extinction. It saved 
Portugal, too, from being completely swallowed by Spain. Sup- 
pose tiie country we call Portugal to have been on the inner or 
Mediterranean side of Spain, what power would have availed to 
save the doping stripe from a strong neighbour, holding the central 
rierras and the southern rock t Leaving out of account ner internal 
barrenness, and the historic fact that her princesses— plain and 
pretty — ^have secured for her the support of some of the leading 
powers in Europe, we can easily perceive that Denmark also owes 
much to the sea. 

There is another European plain, besides Beknum, upon which 
the battles of the nations have been fought. When France and 
Austria have had recourse to the arbitration of the sword, Lombardy 
has reddened with the blood of the contending nations. All Italy, 
indeed, dowered with the fatal gift of beauty, has undergone a 
career of brilliant nusery, and has nearly always been a piece of 
patchwork upon the map of modem Europe. Ever since Odoaoer 
raised his throne upon me ruins of Rome, Italy has been torn to 
pieces by the coni^ilrions resulting from internal disorganization 
and external assault. The republio cities of the Middle Aj^ gave 
a brilliance to Italian history, but no strength to Italian nationality, 
for even the cohesive power of a common name, a common lan^^uage, 
and a common faith proved too weak to bind these splendid frag- 
ments into a united state. That a strong neighbour should step m 
and help himself, is only what all history teaches us to expect. 
And we accordingly find the eagles, single-headed and double- 
headed alike, picking poor Italy to the very bones, and building 
their outpost eyries to the south of that great mountain-wall, whoae 
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very existence is a physical denial of any ri^t which Anstria or 
France may assert to the possession of the baton of the Pa 

Another nation, holding a central place in Europe, has assumed 
the form of a collection of states, preserving distmct boundaries, 
and often possessing dissimilar constitutions. But there is strength 
in Germany whidi does not exist in Italy, a strength bom mainly 
of Protestantism and commerce. The geographical reason why 
Germany and Italy consist of a cluster of loosely- jointed states rests 
in their central position, which filled them with torrents of barba- 
rians during those turbulent centuries, when the map of modem 
Europe was forming, when all the broken barriers of the old Roman 
Empire were floating about, and conflicting waves of Goths, Huns, 
Vandals, Alans, Franks, Sueves, Saxons, Celts, and Lombards 
washed restlessly and stormily round the heart and through the 
limbs of the continent, until Time brought abatement, and the 
mountain-tops of Histoiy were seen again emerffing from the bosom 
of the flood. That great deluge, concealing for a time the effete 
world of the past, left behind a secUmentary deposit which nourished 
a new crop of peoples to act out the drama of modem history. It 
so befel that the nyer basins, cup-like vall^s, terraced table-lands, 
or maritime flats of that part of Europe, lying between Jutland and 
Sicily, retained some portion of nearly every race that battled in 
the surging chaos ; and partly from this arose that variety of states, 
which marks distinctively the maps of Germany and Italv. 

The hold which Austria has upon the Danube, and the girdling 
ranges of mountains which lock her closely round, are the chief 
sources of her power, so far as it depends on physical geography. 
But the possession of these advantages is counterbalanced by the 
lack of a good sea-coast, Venetia and her Istrian and Dalmatian 
provinces being the only parts of her empire accessible to ships. 
But her central position has rendered her capital the trysting-place 
of the nations, where men learned in cUplomaoy meet to play that 
great game of treaty-making, in which deceit is not unknown. 

When the centre of civUization, which is always shifting from 
shore to shore, came over the waters of the Levant from its ancient 
dwelling by the Nile, it found a land of rock and valley, bathed in 
a delicious atmosphere, deeply cleft by gulfs, and so garlanded with 
emerald islands, keeping in tibe sea, as to possess every temptation 
of a luxurious dweUing-place, and every physical quality of a pros- 
perous home. Greece rose to the heaa of the ancient world iu 
arms, in letters, and in arts. Corinth lay between two seas, drink- 
ing wealth from east and west ; and Athens, not far ofi*, lifted to 
the sky those pillared fanes whose copied beauty decorates our 
streets. To soU and sky, to gulf-indented island-sprinkled shore, 
to that happy mixture of green vaUey, breezv upland, and sky- 
piercing hOl, which constitutes the surface of Greece, the land owed 
much of her ancient splendour, and owed especially those creations 
of beautiful fiction, which fill our galleries with her sculptured 
stone, and in her mythology siipply our poets with material for the 
exercise of their finest art. Centuries of slavery and degradation 
have all but crushed out the old Greek fire, which, seemingly 
unquenchable, had its emblem in the blaring naphtha that so often 
scorched the Turkish galleys into charcoal Nor is there any likeli- 
hood or hope that Greece shall ever rule the world again, until at 
least New Zealand has had a turn. But the old heroic spirit^ nur- 
tured as well by silent rock and speaking river as by the historic 
memories that haunt the soil, occasionally shews itself in sudden 
flashes round the mountain-tops of Greece. Of this the late war, 
miserable as it often was, displayed many examples. And we are 
not sure that we should not recognize in Montenegro— that little 
Switzerland of the Adriatic, which penetrates the side of Turkey 
Hke a sharp and rankling thorn — a mountain-cradle of heroes, who 
may yet exercise no smul influence upon the destinies of Europe. 

There is another land, which resembles Greece in peninsular 
form, a deeply indented shore, a fringe of islands, and a central 
structure of mountains. But wanting the splendid sky and sun of 
Greece, Norway lacks her splendid history too. Yet, even with 
icv winds and an iron sea, the mountainous half of Scandinavia, 
whose grand physical use is to form a barrier against Arctic storm 
and surge, has played a respectable part in the history of modern 
Europe, ^and now, although tne salmon flshers of London and Paris, 
who rent the rivers every season, are importing something of the 
vice that seems inseparable from the life of civilized capitals, is 
honourably distinguished among its neighbours for a reli^ous faith, 
strong as the mountains that have nourished the feelmg, and a 
national chastity pure as the snow that whitens for ever on their 
tops. 

An easy journey carries us from Norway to Russia. That por- 
tion of the monster plain, which belongs to the map of Europe, is 
washed by three difl^rent seas. In the fact that not one of the 
three is available for the purposes of perfectly unrestricted com- 
merce or war, we may find the weakness which prevents the Giant 
Bear from devouring his neighbours right and left. The White 
Sea is locked up neany aU thst year with ice. The Baltio lin» of 



coast bos its ioe too in less degree ; but the grand difficulty here 
consists in the narrow necks, trough which the Russian fleets roust 
seek the open sea. Five nations guard the Sound, and the Belts ; 
and, even if a navy struggled through, there stand the two great 
powers of Western Europe, ready to smite and scatter the armadas 
of the Czar. Even greater difficulties beset the Russian shipping in 
the Black Sea. It would be simply impossible to run the gunutlet 
through the Bosphoras and Dardanelles^ and down the whole length 
of the Mediterranean to that worst pass of all, where British guns 
lie couched in the heart of the Rock, if all the nations that border 
the great inland sea had combined to prevent such a movement. 
The war between Russia and Sweden, in which Peter the Great and 
Charles the Twelfth measured their strength at Nai-va and Pultowa, 
may be simply explained as a fierce effort on the part of the former 
to gain possession of that pieoe of Sweden, which borders the 
Kattegat and faces a comparatively oi^en sea. To the same desire 
for a useful shore may be traced the repeated attempts of Kivtsia 
upon Turkey, and that mysterious way she ha^ of aiming at India 
through Persia and Herat, — a stealthy kind of strategy, which 
comes to the surface now as an Afghan War, and now as an Indian 
Mutiny. 

The climate of the Russian plain, though certainly one cause why 
her national wealth is not proportioned to her colossal sise, is yet a 
defence of the securest kind. When the madman of the North 
wanted to shew the world how really he deserved the name, he 
invaded Russia with a host of 80,000 men, wading through heaps 
of snow to Uie fiild of Paltowa, where the wreck of his army Huffeit»d 
total defeat. And, untaught by this historic lesson, the Comcan 
EmpeVor of France did the same mad thing, to meet a still more 
disastrous defeat. '* Worse than*the Cossacks were the wind and 
l^e snow. The land spread before them one vast winding sheet of 
drifted white. The blinding flakes fell thick around them as they 
stumbled on, marching between files of their comrades who had 
been frozen to death." Wiser aud warier, in the late Russian War, 
we attacked the Bear, as nei'roes attack the crocodile by thrusting 
their fingers into its eyes. We burned out one eye which had long 
kept dragon watch on the Black Sea : we peeped into that other, 
which glares out of the deep socket formed by the Gulf of Finland, 
but, not liking the wicked look of Cronstadt, we adopted the safer 
plan of pounding out with our cannon the granite teeth which stud 
all the neighbouring shore. But we never ventured towards the 
heart of the land, or beyond the safe base of operations aflbrded by 
our ships. In the trenches and in the tents our men had quite 
enough of a Russian winter to know how dreadful a weapon it 
might be, and has been made, for the destruction of an invading 
army. 

Lying between Russia and Prussia is a rieh defenceless plain, 
formed chiefly of the basins drained by the Vistula and the Niemen. 
It is the unhappy heroic Poland, a wonderful exception to the 
geographical laws which mould the history of nations. The inten* 
sity of Polish patriotism, and the force of Polish courage supplied 
the place of natural barriers, and long kept together, in the midst 
of neighbours . growing stronger every day, a gallant nation of 
cavaliers, until disunion sapi^d their strength, and the vultures 
swooped upon their unguarded prey. 

We have thus rambled over the map of Europe, touching lightly 
those physical features which have more or less influenced the 
history of the nations. The subject is full of interest and instruc* 
tion ; and, if presented to students in a systematic form, would do 
much towards interweaving the twin studies of History and G^- 
graphy, and would bring into play upon both that faculty of asso* 
elation, which works so subtly and strongly beneath the current 
of our thoughts. The still life of the worlc^ to speak in painter*s 
phrase, is too closely linked to the history of nations to be ever 
properly kept apart in teaching. And we shall act as stupidly in 
our geographical teaching, if we regard countries as just su many 
variously shaped pieces of earth, containing certain populations, 
and put together like the pieces of some huge dissected toy, as we 
should do bv making a jumble of disembodied names and colourless 
events supply the place of real and living history.— J^n^^is^ Muuutn. 



IV. ^nvm 0tt Ipttwarj} #ttliiert«. 



1. GENERAL WOLFE AND THE ELEGY IN A COUNTRY 

CHUBOH YABD. 

Until lately very few reading books for public schools could be 
found which did not embrace in their poetical selections " Oray*a 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard,'* It tias probably been read by 
hundreds of thousands of boys and girls who saw no more of moral 
or religious sentiment in it than in the multiplication table. Yet 
it may oe doubted whether any human composition .can be found, 
ftom which moro wholssome and improa»ive lessons can be di-awn. 
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tifit ttie mat m$t» of the ofaildMn mad youth of oor gabfio aohooU 
thAD tMs flafQ« fiimple elegy ^ ft foitn^r centittjr* That it is not 
more thorougl^ imptBga$iSd vith the spirit of the Goepel may be 
regretted, but a traer or afore life-like picture of the fblly of 
human ambition and the wisdom of a oontented spirit it would b^ 
difficult to find. The aueedote with which the fcAowing sketch is 
introduced renders a brief sketch of the poet the more interesting : 
An earfy tribute to the merits of GlmfB 'ELogy in a Ooun^ 
Churchyard occurs in an anecdote related by Professor Robinson, 
of Edinburgh, and then a midshipman on board the ''Boysl Wil- 
tiam," one of the fleet engaged in the taking of Quebec. He hap- 
pened to be on duty in the boat in which Ctonend Wolfe went to 
-visit some of his poets the night before ^te battle, which was ex- 
pected to be decisive of the fate of the campaign. The evening 
was fine ; and the scene, considering the work they were engaged 
in, and the morning to which they were looking forward, sufficiently 
impressive. As they rowed along, the GenenJ, with much feeling, 
repeated nearly the whole of Gray's Elegy (which had appeared not 
lonff before, and was yet but little known) to an officer who sat 
with Mm in the fftem of the boat ; adding, as he concluded, that 
he would prefer being the author of that poem to the gloiy of beat- 
ing the French to-morrow." 

Goldsmith, having published a ** Life of PameU," with the seal 
of a biographer thinks it necessary to exalt his hero above every- 
body else, and says, " The * Night Piece on Death' deserves every 
praise ; and I should suppose, with very little amendment, might 
be made to sorpass all those night pieces and churchyard pieces 
that have since appeared.' On which Johnson remarks, /' l%e 
'Night Piece on Death' is indirectly preferred by Groldsmith to 
Gray's Elegy; but, in my opiilion, Gray has the advantage in 
dignity, variely, and originality of sentiment." 

Johnson himself had criticised the poems of Gray with severity 
which appears almost malignant : but when he comes to the Megy, 
his tone is entirely changed. ** in the character of his Elegy I re- 
joice to concur with the common reader. The churchyard abounds 
with images which find a mirror in every mind, and with sentiments 
to which every bosom returns an echo. The stanza banning 
' Yet e'en these bones' is to me oriffinaL I have never seen the 
notions in any other place ; yet he that reads them here persuades 
himself that he has always felt them. Had Gray written often 
' thus, it had been vain to blame and useless to praise him." Robert 
HsJl thought Gray's El^ ** the finest thing ever written." 

Mr. €^ay was bom in Comhill, Novemb^ 26, 1716. His father 
was a Mr. Philip Gray, a scrivener of London. His mother's 
brother, Mr. Antrobus, was assistant to Dr. Geoige, at Eton ; and 
under him Mr. Gray was educated at that celel)rated school At 
eighteen he left school, and entered a pensioner at Peterhouse, in 
Cambridge. Five years afterwards, in 1739, he travelled in France 
and Italj as companion to Horace Walpole, whose friendship he 
had gained at Eton ; but unfortunately they quarrelled in the 
course of their tour, and Mr. Gray returned alone. Mr. Walpole 
took the blame of their disagreement on himself. In 1741, he re- 
tired to Cambridge, and became Bachelor of Civil Law, and except- 
ing occasional absences, he passed at Can4>ridge the rest of lus me. 
VHien the British Museum was first opened, he took a lodging near 
if, where he resided three years,* reading and transcribing. In 
1768 the Duke of Grafton appointed Him Professor of Modem 
History at Cambridge. He died of gout in the stomach, producing 
strong convulsions, on the SOth of July, 1771. 

Gray was a man of great learning and research, but he did not 
mix much with the literary sociel^ of his time. He was timid 
and reserved, but very affectionate to the few friends whom he ad- 
mitted to hi» confidence ; and he merits much of our compassion, 
as being subject to the dreadful malady of low spirits. "Melan- 
choly marked him for her own." He had the most unbounded 
contempt for the infidels and sceptics of former days and his own — 
the Shaftesburys, Yoltaires, and Fredericks, who did their worst to 
<!tisciedit Christianity. We can only wish that the philosophic and 
virtuous author of tbe Elegy had gained a clearer knowledge of the 
oonsolations which the gospel holds out to those who, with a meek 
and thankful gratitude, are enabled to embrace it.*-/9. 8. fForid, 



and a plate for each divirion. Ton ^nter a loqg room cm Hie fint 
floor where the /brtn is got ready for stereotyping ; for with the ex- 
<ieption of a single page left open tin the last moment for the latest 
intelligence, every psfftide of the papier is stereotyped before it goes 
to press. Apart of this room, as well as one of Sesame si]Ke above 
it, IS used by thecompoeitors ; these are always at woric, day and 
night, having two set of hands. 

In another room were two telegraphic appa;fatu8es'-K)ne commu- 
nicating with the office of Beuter, the kii^ of telegraphs, the other 
wit^ both Houses of Parliament. 'What comes from Louis Hspo- 
leon or PnlmerBton's brain, is here almost as soon as it is there. 
The department of proof-readers is prominent and complete. Bveiy 
word and point undergoes the utmost scrutiny. 

The stereotyping was to me a point of culnixnating interest. To 
set up a single page of the Times takes six men eight hours, and 
there are sixteen pages. From the moment the '* form " is finitihed 
until it is reproduced in stereotpye is exactly twenty-five minutes. 
Away it is wnirled to the press, and another page quickly follows. 
In stereotyping, tissue {Niper is laid on the types, and over that 
paste-board ; me whole is subjected to heavy pressure — ^the impres- 
sion thus obtained is inclosed in a mo^d, the metal is poured on i1^ 
and the work is done. Sixteen tons of paper are consumed each 
day. From tiie Time$ office 130,000 sheets are sent forth dally. 

1 have not time to sneak of the luxury of the reporters' room, of 
the library or the multitude of things, curious and useful, that were 
shewn to me. 

" And now," said I, when the gentleman conductor had taken 
me through the establishment, " can you let me see the Jupiter, 
the head thundererf He answered solemnly, *• He is inviuble. — 
He is to be communicated with only in writing." 



2, THE LONDON TIMES PRINTING OFFICE. 

A correspondent of the New York Eva/tiotUgt has paid a "^unt to 
Printing House Square, and passed through the various offices of 
the London Times, excepting the ''Lion's den," which no one is 
permitted to enter, or have communication with unless by writing. 
This is the office of the editors-in-chief. The writer says : — 

At the right hand of the square is the office for advertisements, 
looking like a busy and crowded post-office— the advertimng of the 
Times is immense. Everything about the Tifnes office is done with 
the utmost Bystem and economy— there is a plirtse for everything, 
and everything is in its place. There is a perlsct ditiiion of labor, 



3. THE PfiCUNIARY PERILS OF JOURNALISM. 

A London journal pourtrays the shady side of journalistic enter- 
prises in that city, and the story has its parallel in the experience 
of American journalism. The London paper starts with the fact 
that, leaving the great Times out of the account, the entire press 
of London does not pay expenses ; that is, the profits of those 
which do pa^ are less than the losses of thofie which do not. The 
London naily News, the chief rival of the Times, spent half a 
million dollars before it paid expenses, which it barely does now. 
With several other special facts of this description, our authority 
goes on with its story thus : — '* There is scarcely a newspaper in 
London in which three or four fortunes have not been Bunk| and by 
which as manv persons have not been ruined. The usual history of 
a journal is this : A, thinking to make a fortune, starts a ioumal. 
He spends a thousand pounds upou it, and finds it still exhibiting 
a loss. Money goes very fast in a newspaper, for the drain is a 
steady one, week by week, without pause—a process that will soon 
empty the wealthiest pocket. Having spent so touch, he does not 
like to stop there. He proceeds, and another £1000 Vanishes. He 
stakes his last £600, and that goes too. Then he is obliged to sell 
at any price. He perhaps gets £100 for that which has cost £2,600, 
and he is ruined. Then the buyer expends another £2000 in like 
manner, and Ke is ruined, and sells to a third for £200 perhaps. 
The process may be continued even for a fourth or a fifth, until 
even hope dies, and the enterprise is abandoned. But sometimes it 
happens that the fourth or fifth fortune has succeeded by the mere 
force of living on, and the journal is made to pay. But even then, 
what is the profit, commercially considered? True, it is a fair 
profit for him who bought it for £100 and expended £2000. But 
the actual cost of establuhing it was the three previous fortunes of 
£7,500 ; add these, and the expenses of establishing the jounial 
were in fact £10,000 ; and the profits do not pay as well as any 
other occupation would do for such a capital as that. Try it thus : 
what annmty could not be bought for £10,000, and would not that 
annuity be greater than the profits of the journal, successful though 
it may appear to be ? These results may occasion surprise ; but 
when we show what are the expenses of establishing and conducting 
a journal, and what are the receipts, the reader will cease to won- 
der at the ruin in which joumaliimi involves so many, and at the 
certain sinking of capital that is occasioned even by the most suc- 
cessful of these enterprises.— Prwcott Telegraph. 

4 CORRECT SPEAKING. 

We advise all young people to acquire, in early life, the habit of 
eonrect speaking and writing, and to abandon, as early as possible, 
any use of slang words and phrases. Hie longer you live, the more 
difficult the acquisition of correct language w2l be ; and if the col- 
den age of youth, the proper ac<jui8ition of language, be passed in 
its abuse, the unfortunate victim of neglected education is, Vetr 
pVotjerly, doomed to talk slang for education. Everyman habit 
m his pbiTBT. Ha has 'merely to use the language which hd reads. 
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hurteftd 6f iSieBlsiig which h« heaam ; to form hk tastes from the 
best spttJters and {>oets of the comitry; to treasure np choice 
phrases m hk memoiy, and faabittiate himself to their use, avoiding 
at the. same time, that pedantic precision and bombast which show 
the weakness of vain ambition rather than the polish of an educated 
mind. 



6. TAB TALK OF AUTHORS AND SOUND MEN. 
Bttlwer, in one of his late publications, has the following : — 
Every man of sound brain whom you meet knows something 
worth knowing better than yourself. A man, on the whole, is a 
better preceptor than a book. But what scholar does not allow that 
the dullest book can suggest to him a now and sound idea ? Take 
a dun man and a dull book ; if you have any brains of your own, 
the dull man is more instructive than the dull book. Take a great 
book, and its great author ; how immeasurably above his book is 
the author, if you can coax him to confide his mind to you, and let 
himself out. 

What would you not give to have an hour's frank talk with Shak- 
si)eare if Shakspeare were now living ? Ton caxmot think of your* 
self BO poorly as not to feel Rure that, at the end of the hour, you 
would have got something out of him which fifty years' study woidd 
not stffice to let you get out of his plays. Goldsmith was said by 
Garrick to *^ write like an angel, and talk like poor Poll," But 
what does that prpve ? NotMng more than this, that the player 
could not fathom the poet A man who writes like an angel cannot 
always talk Kke poor J?oll. That Goldsmith, in his peach-colcn^ed 
coat, awed by a Johnson, bullied by a BoswelL taDced very foolishly 
I can well understand ; but let any gentle reader of human brains 
a«4 human hearts have got Goldsmith all to himself over a bottle of 
Uitdeira, in Goldsmith's own lodging — ^talked to Goldsmith lovingly 
and reverentially about "The Traveller," and "The Vicar of 
Wakefield," and sure 1 am that he would have gone away with the 
conviction that there was something in the well-spting of so much 
genius more marvellous than its diamond-like spray — something in 
poor Oliver Goldsmith immeasurably greater thim those faint and 
fragmentaiy expressions of the man which yet survive in the exqui- 
site poem, incomparable novel. 



6. THB NAME OF THE DETTT 

Is spelled with four letters in almost every kogwige. in Latin, 
Dens ; French, Diev ; Greek, Theos ; Gknnao, Gott ; Soa&disia- 
visn, Odin ; Swedish, Oodd ; Hebrew, Aden ; Syrisn, Admd ; Per- 
sian, Syra ; Tartarian, Idgy ; Spanish, Diss ; Bast-Dndian, i^ or 
Zeni ; Pemviaii, liaa ; Wallaohlain, Zene ; Strarisn, Ofanr ; bish, 
Dieh ; Arabian, Alia. 



V. MutK^n in Jardgtt iSttmtMtit. 



1. EDUCATION IN FEANOE. 

M. Renaa, hmiig ttodined tin post -offsred him, on the lat of 
June, in the ImpcHtial Idbnwy, his nomination to it was cancelled, 
and lus removal from die Hebrew Ohair in the College of France 
confirmed on tiie 11th of the same month. It seems to be admitted 
on all huids thst, in ^In first and only kaoture whish M. Benan 
delivered from the above chair, he transgressed the instructions 
ti^ch accompani^ his appointment to it on tiie 11th January, 1862. 
From these iniJtractions the following is an important extra ct : — 
**The professor, Kke all the citixens, is bound to observe the caution 
and respect which are due to the sacred character of the Bible ; he 
will leave to the theologian his j^roper field, confining his own in- 
quiries to literary and philok)gical subjecte; keeping aloof from 
religious discussions, he will devOte himself entirely to researches 
that may promote enlightenment, and a science so important as the 
comparative study of the Semitic languages." 

The heads of the Imperial Lyceum are henceforth to enjoy a little 
more freedom in the selection of prise books. Whilst the Govern- 
ment list of prize books is still to be kept in view, should any book, 
not in the list, be preferred, its substitution is allowed, provided 
ahra^ the proper authority be communicated with, and its sanction 
obtamed. 

The Courier des Ardennes reports the continued prosperity of 
dMses for adults in the north-eastern provinces, adding that the 
classes best attended are those of drawing, hygiene, singing, and 
French. The Minister tif Public Instruction, in congratulating the 
promoters of these classes on their success, thus defines their place : 
" After the ohmentary school there is nothing for our whole work- 
ing population, and from twelve to twenty years of age most of them 
f Mget the litfle Aefy have hmmed. Somivtmng must be placed along 



their route ; for the less ignorance the there morality, and the motb 
knowledge the more wealth even." 

The following is a vidimus of th^ Government schools in Al- 
geria:— 

3 Boys' elementary schools, taoght fay lajpmen. 

4 Beys' elementary sobools, taught by finan. 
1 Protestsui bcra^ elamentory sdiooiL 

1 Proteataat girls' elAnentary sohooL 

1 Girls' dfimentary school, taught by a lay female teacher. 

5 Girls' atementaiy schools, tsught by mns. 

2 Jewish boya' elanentary schools. 
1 Jewish giris' elementary school 

3 Infant sohoc^ superintended by nons. 
1 Jewish infant sdiooL 

—32 
In some of these schools there are evening dasses for adults, wMdi 
are well attended both by work people and by soldiers. 

AoeocdiBg to statistics obtained by a special inqutiyin 1800, thei^ 
were then in Paris of woricmen aUe to x^ad and write, 344,500 ; to 
read only, 6,000 ; to neither read nor write, 47,500. At this rate 
one eightn of the total number oonld neitiber read nor write ; and of 
this eighth by fsr the greater part belonged to the buUding and 
oLotiiing tradles; — ^BngliSi Musewn, 



2. LIBRARIES AND BDUOATION IN RUSSIA. 

MoseoW is at present the centre of im enthusiastic movement for 
the establishment of public libraries, and galleries of painting and 
sculpture. The rich are vying with each other in the contribution 
of books and works of art from their private collections^ as weU as 
of money, and in some places they have even given up their houses 
for the temporary accommodation of the articles contributed. 

On the 20th N'ovember, 1863, the six universities of Russia 
counted nearly 5,000 students, dirtributed as follows :— ^t. Peters- 
burg, «72 ; Moscow, 1,892 ; Vladimir, 647 j Kasan, 413 ; Charkov, 
703 ; Dorpat, 568. 



VI. ^ufim M €i^mM Mittta. 



1. NOBLE DEVOTION OP A CANADIAN WOMAN IN THE 
WAR OP 1812.* 

Nor was this aO. One bold and successful feat of arms infused 
morofe, and inspired another. On the retreat of the American 
force, Vincent had been followed up, and established his outposts 
at his old position, Beaver Dam. Decau's house was occupied as a 
depot for stores. It was guarded b^ a small detachment of the 49th, 
about 30 men, under Lieut. Fitzgibbon. Fitzgibbon was one of 
the paladms of ^e war, a man of nerve and enterprize, of much 
vigor of character, and great personal strength. An incident cha- 
racteristic of the man had occurred on the spot. On taking up his 
gromid at ilhe Beaver Dam. he had driven out the American pickets. 
Attempting to intercept tnem, he encountered alone at the back 
door of Decau*s house two of the enemy, each armed with a musket 
and bayonet. Both charged upon him. Fitzgibbon grasped the 
musket of the more advanced man, and by main strength threw liim 
upon his fellow, whose musket he also grappled with the other baud,- 
and although both struggled desperately, he as resolutely held on 
until his men came to his aid, and his antagonists surrendered. 

Such was the man to whom on the night of the 23rd June there 
came a warning inspired by woman's wit, and conveyed with more 
than female eneijgy. The commandant of Niagara, chagrined by 
reverses, and anxious to reassure his own people, resolved to beat 
up the British quarters, to attack Decau's liouse, and destroy the 
dei>ot of stores. The surprise of this outpost would have led to 
further surprises, and to an officer inspired with half the enterprise 
of Harvey, would have opened the way to Burlington Heights. 
The outpost was within stnfeing distance, and exposed . The adven- 
tture was promising. He ordered, therefore, Lieut. -CoL Bcerstler of 
the United States Army to prepare for this service, rapidly and 
secretly. He was in command of the 14th United States Infantry, 
one 12 and one 6-pounder field g\m, with ammunition waggons, <hc., 
a few cavalry and voljjnteers — amounting altogetlier to 673 men. 

In despite of all precautions, rumours of the intended expedition 
eked out, and itached the ears of one James Secord, a British 
militia soldier, who resided at Queenston, then within the American 
lines. He had been badly wounded the preceding autumn at Queen- 
ston Heights, ahd was a cripple. He hobbled home to his house 
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with the news. The pair were in constenution ; thegr were loyal 
CanftdiftTiR — ^their hearts were in the cauae. If the design succeeded 
— if Fit^bbon was surprised, de Haren in the rear would follow. 
Burlington Heights might be carried, and their country would be 
lost Mr& Mb^ Secord, the wife, at the age of 88, still lives in 
the Tillage of Chippewa to tell the story, and wakes up into young 
life as she does so. What was to be done 7 Fitsgiboon must be 
warned. The husband in his crippled state could not move, and 
moreover no man could pass the Ime of American sentries. She 
spoke out, she would go herself, would he let her. She could get 
past the sentries ; she knew the way to St. David's, and there she 
could get guidance. She would go, and put her trust in God. He 
consented. At three in the morning she was up, got the children's 
breakfast, and taking a cracker and cup of coffee, started after day 
break. To have left earlier would have aroused suspicion. Her 
first difficulty was tilie American advanced sentir. He was hard to 
deal with, but she pointed to her own farm buildings a little in ad- 
vance of his post, msisted that she was going for nulk, told him he 
could watch ner, and was allowed to pass on. She did milk a cow, 
which was very contrary ^ and would persist in moving onwards to 
the edge of the opposite bushes, into which both she and the cow 
disappeared Once out of sight, she pushed on rapidly. She knew 
the way for miles, but fear rose withm her, in spite of herself, and 
what '* scared" her most was the distant cry of the wolf— they were 
abundant in those days ; and twice she encountered a rattlesnake— 
they are not unfrequent even 'now. She did not care much for 
them, as she knew they would run from a stick or a stone, and 
ihey did not wait for any such exorcism. At length she reached a 
brook It was very hot, and the water refreshed ner, but she had 
some difficulty in crossing. At last she found a log, and shortly 
after got to the milL The miller's wife was an old friend, and tried 
to dissuade her from going on ; spoke of the danger, spoke of her 
children. The last was a sore trial, for she was weary and thought- 
ful, but the thing had to be done, so she was resolute, and having 
rested and refrrahed, proceeded on. Her next trouble was the 
British outlying sentry, but she soon reassured him, and he sent her 
on with a kind word, wanung her to beware of the Indians. This 
'< scued " her again, but she was scared still more when the cracking 
of the dead branches under her footsteps roused from ^ir cover a 
party of redskins. The chief, who first sprang to his feet, con- 
fronted her, and demanded, *' Woman ! what do yon want f " The 
others yelled ''awfuL" The chief silenced them with his hand. 
She told him at once that she wanted to see Fitzgibbon, and why. 
*' Ah," said the Indian, *'me go with you," and with a few words 
to his people, who remained, he accompanied her to Fitzgibbon's 

Quarters, which she reached about nine on the evening of the 23rd. 
L few words sufficed to satisfy him. He sent off forthwith to his 
Major, de Haren, in. the rear, and made his own preparations. She 
found friends in a farm house near, for in those days everybody 
knew everybody. She slept ''right ofi^" for she had journeyed on 
foot twenty miles, and saf^y, God be praised. 

In the meantime the American expedition had silently assembled 
at Fort George, and within a few hours rapidly followed on her 
footsteps. At twelve of a fine night in June, they had taken up 
their line of march on St. David's, and at daybreak came upon 
Kerr and his Indians, already on their guard, and keenly expectant. 
They numbered about thirty warriors, Mohawks, chiefly of the 
Grand Eiver ; but Kerr saw at a glance the insufficiency of his 
force to resist, and had recourse to Indian tactics to retard and 
harass the enemy, and to spread alarm to remote posts. He threw 
himself, therefore, at once on the rear and flank of the Americans, 
and opened a desultory fire. 

The Americans, throwing out sharpshooters in reply, still pressed 
forward, but the Indians were neither to be repulsed or shaken off. 
The track through the forest was narrow and broken. The guns 
and store waggons defiled slowly to the front. The yells and rifles 
of the savages rang in the rear. A horror of the war-whoop hung 
then on the national conscience, and sensationM stories, tor the 
most part, had the usual effect of such stimulants on nerve and 
brain. 

Boorstler and his men had emerged from the forest into an open 
space, a clearing close by the present village of Thorold. Their 
guns, waggons, and other encumbrances had reached a hollow in 
the road, overhung by a bank clad with beeches. This now forms a 
basin of the Welland CanaL The spot, which then rang with the 
outcries of the combatants, now resounds with the hum of industry 
and the working chaunt of the sailor. 

♦ ♦ ♦ «i ♦ ♦ 

In the hollow, below the beech ridge, where the war whoop of 
the Indian has now given place to the shriek of the stea^n-whistle, 
Boerstler found a fr«ih foe. From the wood above, on the hill-side, 
came the ring of the militia musket, and the echoes of the forest 
multmlied the reports and the fears they created. 

Ola laaao Kelly, bom and raited on 48 Thorold, a septuagenarian. 



hale and hearty, who still lives not a mile from the upci^ tells how, 
when he was a Doy of 18, and was in the act of ** hitching up " his 
horses for the plough, he heard the firing in the wood, and the out- 
cries of the Indians ; how he ran to his two brothers, both a-field ; 
how the three got their muskets — ^they were all militia-men, home 
to put in a crop ; how, led by the sounds, they crossed the country 
to the beech grove, meeting eight or ten more by the way, suddenly 
roused like themselves ; how, from behind the trees, they opened 
fire on the American train, and on the guns, which were then un- 
limbering to the rear ; and how the Americans, more worried and 
bothered than hurt, changed their position and took up ground in 
David Millar's apple orchard. 

In the meantime Fit^bbon had taken rapid measures. Major 
de Haren, of Ms regiment, was at some distance in the rear with 
three companies, cantoned near where St. Catharine's now stands. 
An estafette, borne by James Cummings of Chippewa, one of the 
still surviving veterans of that day, had put this force in motion. 
Fitzgibbon lumself was under arms, and on the way, attracted by 
the fire. 

Suddenly he came upon the head of the enemy's column, and 
found all in confusion. The men were scared out of their senses. 
The officer in command had lost his head. Fitzgibbon made the 
most imposing display possible of lus thirty men ; and advanced at 
once witn a white handkerchief. He found Bosrstler ready for a 
parley. Fitzgibbon stated who he was — ^his rank, that he com- 
manded a dettu^ment of British troops, that lus commanding offi- 
cer, de Haren, with a large reinforcement, was close bv ; and by a 
judicious diQ>osition of his men, and some passing allusion to lus 
scarecrow Indians — ^like Robinson Crusoe, when he out-manoeuvred 
the mutineers — ^he magnified his numbers in the imagination of his 
foe. 

Bosrstler was in a '^fix.'^ The Indians yelled horridly; the 
militia-men fired without compunction ; the red coats in front 
barred the way ; a large reinforcement was in their rear— he was, in 
fact, surrounded, and, like wild beasts driven into an African corral, 
he and his men were bewildered by n^hts and sounds of fear. He 
took but short time to deliberate. He surrendered at once — him- 
self and his whole force. 

The surrender was embarrassing. Fitzgibbon was, in foot, nearly 
caught by his own captives. He did not dare show his weakness. 
He knew not the number of the Indians ; but he did know that the 
militia force was scant indeed. *'Why, sir," says Isaac Kelly, 
*' when he gave in, we did not 4cnow what to do with him ; it was 
like catchii^ the elephant" 

Fitsgibbon had presence of mind equal to the emergency. The 
American officers were caUed together, and a capitulation framed 
and penned. In the meantime, de Haren hastened on, and scarcely 
was the capitulation signed when he came up with 200 bayonets at 
his back. 

The American force which surrendered consisted of 542 men, two 
field guns and ammunition waggons, and the colours of the 14th 
United States regiment. 

[It will be remembered that the Prince of Wales visited Mrs. 
Secord while in Canada, and gave her £100 in acknowledgment of 
her heroism. — Ed, J, of Ed,j 
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No. 41.'-GEpItGB BENJAMIN, ESQ. 

The Belleville ItUeUigencer^ which he formerly edited, says of 
him : — ^Mr. Benjamin was 'bom in Sussex, England, on the 15th 
dav of April, 1799, and was consequently 65 years, 6 months and 
8 days old when he died. He came to Belleville in 1834^ where he 
has since resided. Before coming to Canada he had resided in 
North Carolina, one of the Southern States of America, from 
whence he emigrated to Toronto, where he formed the acquain- 
tance of the late Mr. Samson, who at that time was the leading 
barrister of Belleville, and through him and others was induced to 
purchase a printing office, and started 2^ ItUeUigencery which he 
continued to publish until 18^ during which time the paper con- 
sistently and fearlessly sustained and defended the Conservative 
party, whose principles he never for a moment deserted. He was 
alwayv true to his friends, whether he f oimd them laboiving in ad- 
versity or exulting in victory ; to him it was always the same. The 
first office of public trust he held was that of Township Clerk of 
Iliurlow. This was before the separation of this Coun^ from the 
Midland District, and some time before the introduction of Muni- 
cipal Institutions, and was appointed a Commissioner by the Bench 
of Magistrates to settle the monetary difficulties between the old 
Midland District and this County arising out of the separation, for 
the satisfactory settlement of which he received the thanks of the 
Bench. He was afterwards Clerk of the Board of Polioe of the 
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Town of BeUeville, and subBeqaently, for many yean, an active 
and energetic member of the Town ConnciL During a part of this 
time he waa alao a €k>nnci)lor and Beeve of Hungerford, and War- 
den of the Connty, which office he filled for thirteen yeank During 
the time that he was connected with the Council, he was unremit- 
ting in his labours to develop the resources of the North Biding, 
bringing his whole energies to whatever would tend to their materul 
interest and welfare. It was he who first endeavoured to induce 
our people to buUd the plank road from Belleville to Canifton ; 
failing in this he persuaded an American to undertake the task, 
which proved to be the best paying stock in Canada. From this 
time commenced the wish on the part of the people for a more ex- 
tensive system of Plank and Macadamized Koads, until we have 
now over 130 miles of free Macadamized Beads in the County, and 
we hesitate not to say that it was to his indomitable energy and 
perseverance that the people are indebted for them, and though 
many have found fault, the County will yet bless his memory, and 
appreciate his services, when those of his traducers have lonp^ been 
forgotten. In 1849, he was presented by the County Councd with 
an elegant Silver Mug, with an inscription engraved thereon, ex- 
pressive of their high appreciation of his services to the County. 
And when he left the Council, a very flattering resolution was passed 
expressive of regret at his retirement from municipal life. 

During the Bebellion he was an active loyalist, and though not 
the kind of man, from his portiy figure, who would be likely to do 
active service, yet he, though holding a captain's commisdon, volun- 
teered, and under the command of the late Captain Wellington 
Muruey, proceeded to Gananoque, and did duty upon the shores 
of the St. Lawrence as a private soldier, remaining with the com- 
pany until it returned home. 

For his services to lus party he received the appointment of 
Begistrar of the County of Hastings, which he held until 1846, 
when through an error on the part of a clerk in the office, for 
which, as Begistrar, he was responsible, he waa dismissed by the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine ministry, more on account of his political pro- 
clivities than from any wrong that had been done ; for so far as he 
was concerned it was clearly shown that he had nothing whatever 
to do with the transaction. In 1864 he contested the North Biding 
with the late Hon. Edward Mumey, and was unsuocessfuL In 
October, 1856, when Mr. Mumey resiened to contest the Trent 
Division, Mr. Benjamin again ran for tiie North Biding, and was 
elected by a majority of 646. He continued to represent the North 
Biding of Hastmga until the last general election in 1863. During 
the time he was in the house he was esteemed by his friends as a re- 
liable man, and by all as one of its most useful members. As a 
member of the Printing Committee he did good service to the coun- 
try, effecting a saving of $600,000 dollars in one Parliament. For 
his labours upon this committee he received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment and a grant of $2,000. Few men were missed more than 
George Benjamin on the re-assembling of Parliament in 1868, by 
both sides of the House, and it will be a long time ere North Hast- 
ings be represented by a man his equal in point of talent and in- 
dustry. Mr. Benjamin was for years an active member of the Ontnge 
Society, to which he steadfastly adhered imtil he died, taking a lively 
interest in all its deliberations and all pertaining to its welfare. He 
was elected Grand Master in ] 846, and continue in that office mtil 
1853, when a division occurred in the Order, arising out of a ques- 
tion of internal government, and though re-elected that year, he 
repeatedly expressed a wish to retire, in order that he might not be 
in the way of a reconciliation, but his friends insisted upon his 
maintaining the position until the end of 1854, when he msisted 
upon retiring. 
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1. CBTSTAL CAVEBN IN SWITZEBLAND. 

Switzerland, already so rich in beautiful scenery, has had a new 
feature added to its wonders of nature. Near St. Maurice, in the 
Canton de Vaud, a grand crystal cavern has been discovered, at which 
one arrives by a boat on a subterranean lake. The cavern lies 400 
metres or 1,300 feet below the surface of the earth, and is said to be 
beautiful beyond description. 



2. THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 

The Italian Government has just published the result of a census 
taken since the annexations which constituted it as it is at present. 
It contains some curious facts of which the accuracy dtnnot be 
doubted. The Kingdom of Italy contains a population of 21,777,- 
334 souls. It is, consec^uently, the fifth Power m Europe as regards 
its inhabitants ; superior to Spain, of which the territory is twice aa 



extensive, and to Prussia, of which the area is likewise greater.— 
Were the unity of Italy accomphshed its population would amount 
to 27,000,000. The average population of a commune in Italy is 
2,821 inhabitants, while the average in France is only 978 intobi- 
tants. There are nine communes in 300 square kilometres. In 
France, on the comtraxy, there are 18 in a similar space. The pop- 
ulation is most crowded in the south of the island of Sardinia ; it is 
least numerous in the Marches and in the .^Bmilia. Italy contains 
on an average 84 inhabitants to the square kilometre — a figure 
higher than that of France or Prussia, but lower than tiiat of Eng- 
land, Holland, or Belgium. Lombardy and Sicily are the provin- 
ces in which the population has increased most rapidly of late years. 
Sardinia and the Neapolitan provinces come next. The increase of 
population has been much slower in Piedmont. The wan of 1848 
and 1840 have tended to that consequence. 
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1. AN HOUB AT THE OLD PLAY-GBOUND. 

BY HSITRT MONPOBD. 

I sat an hour to-day, John, 

Beside the old brook stream, 
Where we were sc^olboys in old time, 

When manhood was a dream. 
The brook is choked with fallen leaves, 

The pond is dried away — 
I scarce believe that you would know 

The dear old place to-day. 

The school-house is no more, John, 

Beneath our locust trees ; 
The wild n^se by the window side 

No more waves in the breeze ; 
The scattered stones look desolate. 

The sod they rested on 
Has been plowed by stranger hands. 

Since you and I were gone. 

The chesnut tree is dead, John, 

And what is sadder now — 
The broken grape vine of our swing 

Hangs on the withered bough ; 
I read our names upon the bark, 

And found the pebbles rare 
Laid up beneath the hollow side. 

As we had piled them there. 

Beneath the grass-grown bank, John, 

I looked for our old spring 
That bubbled down the alder path 

Three paces from the swing ; 
The rushes grow upon the brink, 

The pool is black and bate. 
And not a foot this many a day, 

It seems, has trodden there. 

I took the old blind road, John, 

That wandered up the hill ; 
Tib daricer than it used to be, 

And seems so lone and still ! 
The birds sing yet among the boughs, 

Where once the sweet grapes hung, 
But not a voice of human kind 

Where all our voices rung. 

I sat me on the fence, John, 

That lies as in old time. 
That same half -panel in this p , 

We used so oft to dimb-^ 
And thought how o'er the bars of life 

Our playmates had passed on. 
And left me counting on this spot 

The faces that are gone. ^ 



2. THE QUEEN'S BOOK. 

▲ BOTAL WUTB's IBIBUTX TO HSB KOBLB HUSBAND. 

It has long been known that tiie Queen of England was engaged 
upon a species of Uogiaphy of her late noble consort. The work, 
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ond^ peeeatly flnidied, htm now been ptibliilied ia LonAon, nderilie 

''Speeches, Era, of the Prince Coksoet." 

The book bean on Uw titib page the name of a Hr. HsLpe, as 
'^editor," but in a veoent speech wfaieh that gentibm«n ddiyeved ai 
Manchester (already wiemd to la the Bmnu^y tiie confewien inm 
made that the book vaaentirelj the <<]aboar of lo^e" of Qemu 

YlCDOUA. 

It is eztremdy intevestiBg to the ffenend raad^, as telling what 
this model wife thought of her uod^ hnafaand ; and '* vseft^" too 
— as the royid writer says herself — <^to tiw fatove historian, who 
has to faring before himself some distinct image of each mnaricafale 
man he writes about, aaid who, for tiie most pait, is furnished witik 
onl^ a superficial description, made in> ol the ofdmary epithets 
which are attached, in a verv haphazard way, to the various quali- 
ties of eminent persons by iJieir contemporaries We really ootain 
very little notion of a creature so stcangelv oomplez as a man, when 
we are told of him that he was yirtuous, that he was just, that he 
loved the arts, and that he was good in all the importent relations 
of life. We still hunger to know what were his pecr^rittes, and 
what made him differ from other men ; for each man, after all, is a 
sort of new and distinct cresfcion." 

Therefore at the outset we have Her Miijeety's opinion of 

The Prince's personal appearance. — "The PHnce had a noble 
presence. His carriage was erect ; his figure betokened strength 
and activity ; and his demeanour was dignified. He had a staid, 
earnest, thoughtful look, when he was in a grave mood ; but when 
he smiled (and that is wnat no portrait can teH of a man) his whole 
countenance was irradiated with pleasure ; and there was a pleasant 
sound and a heartiness about ms laugh, which ^wiH not soon be 
forgotten by those who were wont to hear it. 

" He was very handsome as a young man, but as often happens 
with thoughtful men who go through a good deal, his face grew to 
be a finer face than the earlier portraits of him pronused ; and his 
countenance never assumed a nobler aspect, nor had more real 
beauty in it, than in the last year or two of his life. 

"The character is written in the countenanee, however difficult 
it may be to decipher ; and in the Prince's face there were none of 
those fatal lines which indicate craft or insincerity,/ greed or sensu- 
ality ; but all was clear, open, pure-minded and honest. Marks of 
thought, of care, of studiousness, were there ; but they were accom- 
pani^ b^i the signs of a soul at peace with itself, and which was 
troubled chiefly by its love for others, and its solicitude for their 
welfare." 

This is flattering. It reads like a young maid's confidential letter 
to "a dear friend," describing her " first love," and this we know 
Prince Albert not to have been. But no^ Her Majesty tells us of 

His originaliiiy of Mind, — " Perhi^ the thing of all others that 
struck an observer most when he came to see we Prince clearly, 
was the originality of his xhind ; and it was originality divested 
from all eccentricity. He would insist on thinking his own thoughts 
upon every subject that oame befoie him ; and whether he arrived 
at the same results as other men, or gainsaid them, his conclusions 
were always adopted upon laborious reasoning of hiis own. 

" The next striking peculiarity about the Prinoe was his extreme 
readiness — ^intellectually [q>eaking. He was one of those men who 
seem always to have all their powers of thou^t at hand, and all 
their knowledge readily producible. 

" In serious conversation he was perhaps the first man of his day. 
He was a very sincere person in his way of talking ; so that when he 
spoke at all upon any subject, he never pJayed with it ; he never 
took one side of the ques&on because the person he was conversing 
with had taken the other ; and, in fact, earnest discussion was one 
of his greatest en^yments. He was very patient in bearing criti- 
cism and contradiction ; and, indeed, rather liked to be opposed, so 
that from opposition he mi^t illicit truth, whidi was always his 
first object 

" He delighted in wit and humor ; and, in his narration of what 
was ludicrous, threw just so mudii of imitation into it as would en- 
able you to bring the scene vividly before you, without, at the same 
time, making his imitation in the least degree disgraoefuL 

** There have been few men who have had a greater love of free- 
dom, in its deepest and in its widest Msmtj than the Prince Consort. 
Indeed, in this respect, he was even more English than the Englii^ 
themselves. 

"A strong characteristic of the Prince's mind was its sense of 
duty." 

The trait next desoribed was really the noblest one of all his char- 
acteristics : 

His a^KTsion to intolerance, — ^Another characteristic of the 
Prince (which is not alwagrs found in those who Uke a strict view of 
duty) was his strong avesaion to anything lika psegudioe or iatoler- 
anoe. He loved to keep his own tnind elear tor the reception of 



new fads and aiguments ; and he rather ei^Moted that everybody 
else shookl do tro same. His mind was enunentiy judicial ; and it 
was never too late to bring him any new view, or fresh fact, which 
might be asade to bear upon tiie ultimate decision which he would 
have to mve upon the matter. To investifate carefully, weigh pa- 
tiently, discuss dispassionately, and then notswiltly, but after much 
turning over the q^iestion in his mind, to come to a decision — ^was 
his usual mode of procedure in all matters of much ntoment. 

** There was one very rare quality to be noticed in tibe Prince— 
that he had the greatest delight hi anybody else sayii^ a fine sav- 
ing, or doing a great deed. He would rejoioe over it, and talk 
about it for days ; and, whether it was a thmg nobly nid or done 
by a little ch^ or by a veteran statesman, it g^ve him e^ual plea- 
sure. He delighted in humanity doing well on any occasion aaid in 
any manner. 

^* This is surely very uncommon. We meet with people who can 
say fine sayings, and even do noble actions, but who are not very 
f pnd of dwelling npon the great sayings or noble deeds of other 
persons." 

The ensuing extracts speak for themselves, and for thmr cap- 
tions : 

Shyness of the Prinoe, — "This defect ^ so it can be caUed)inihe 
Prince coniABted in a certain appearanee of shyness which he never 
conquered. And, in truth, it may be questioned whether it is a 
thing that can be conquered, tho^di large converse with the world 
may enable a man to conceal it. Much might be said to explain 
and justify this shyness in the Prinoe, but there it was, and no 
doubt it sometimes prevented his high qualities from being at once 
observed and fully estimated. It was uie diyness of a very delicate 
nature, that is not suie it will please, and is without the confidence 
and the vanity which often go to form characters that are outwardly 
more genial. 

" The effect of this shyness was heightened by tiie rigid sincerity 
which marked the Prince's character. There are some men who 
gain much popularity by always expressing in a hearty manner much 
more than they feeL Tbey are delighted to see you ; they rejoice to 
hear that your health is improving : and, you, not caring to inquire 
how much substance there is behind these phrases, and not £sin- 
clined to imagine that your health is a matter of importance which 
people might naturally take interest in, enjoy this hearty but some- 
what inflated welcome. But from the Prince there were no phrases 
of thb kind to be had — ^nothing that was not based upon dear and 
complete sincerity. Indeed, Ms refined nature shrank from expres- 
sing all it felt, and still leas would it condescend to put on any sem- 
blance of fec^g which was not backed up by complete reality." 

Aversion to Flattery, — " The Prince had a horror of flattery. I 
use the word ' horror^ advisedly. Dr. Johnson somewhere says 
that flattery shows^ at any rate, a desire to please, and may, there- 
fore, be estimated as worth something on that account. But the 
Prince could not view it in that light He shuddered at it ; he tried 
to get away from it aa soon as he oould. It was simply nauseous to 
him. 

" He had the same feeling with regard to vice generaUv. Its 
presence depressed him, grieved him, horrified him. His tolerance 
allowed him to miJce .erfluses for the vices of individual man ; but 
the eril itself he hated." 

His Love of KnovMl^,—^*He was singularly impressed with the 
intellectual beauty of knowledge ; for, as he once remarked to her 
who most sympathised with him, ' To me a long, closely oonnecfced 
train of leasoning is like a beautiful strain of music Tou canhardly 
imagine my del^t in it' But this was not all with him. He was 
one of those rare seekers after truth who carry their aflections into 
their acquisitions of knowledge. He loved knowledge on account 
of what it could do for mankind. 

"He never gave a listless or half-awake attention to anything that 
he thought worth looking at, or to any person to whom he thought 
it worth while to listen. And to the observant man, who is always 
on the watdi for general laws, the minutest objects contemplated by 
him are full of insight and instruction. In the Prince's converse 
with men, he delighted in getting at what they knew best, and what 
they could do." 

His Love of Art. — " He cared not so much for a close represen- 
tation of the things of daily life as for that ideal world which art 
shadows forth and interprets to mankind. Hence his love for many 
a picture which might not bo a masterpiece of drawine or of color- 
ing, but which had tenderness and reverence in it, and told of some- 
fhing that was remote from common life, and high and holy." 

A Defect, — " It has been said, that, if we knew any man's life 
intimately, there would be some great and pesuliar moral to be de- 
rived from it— some tendency to be noted which other men, obser- 
ving it in his career, mi^t se^ to correct in themselves. I cannot 
help thinking that I see what may be the moral to be derived irom 
a study of the Prince's life. It is one which applies only to a few 
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amongrt the faigheit lutaxet ; snd, simpfy siMrtad, it It tiii»--4lhiilb 
he oared too muoh abovt too numy thingB." 

Abiding Youthfulnesi. — '* Fimilly, there ttm in the Frince a 
quality which I think may be noticed as bekmgiz^ to meet men of 
genius and of mark. I mean a certain childlike simplicity. It i& 
noticed of such men that, mentally speaking, they do not grow old 
like other men. There is always a playfulness about them, a cer- 
tain innocence of character, and a power of taking interest in what 
BQRounds them, which we natvratly associate with the beauty of 
iweftilnefls. It is a pity to use a foreign word if ome can help it, but 
it illustrates the character of such men to say that they nwer be- 
come Ucueis. Those who had the good fortune to kxi6w the Prince, 
will, I am sure, admit the truth of this remark as applied to him, 
and will agree in the opinion that neither diaster, sickness ner any 
otiier form of human adversity, would have been able to harden bu 
receptive nature, or deaden his sool to the wide-spread interests of 
humanity. He would alw^ have been young in heart ; and a 
great proof of this was lus singular attractiTeness to all those about 
him who were jowag. One gift that the Priaoe possessed, which 
tended to make lum a favorite with the young, was his peculiar 
aptitude for imparting knowledge. Indeed, the skill he showed in 
explaining anything, whether addressed to the young or tiie old, 
ensured ^e readiest attention ; and it would not be easy to find, 
even among the first professors and teachers of this age, any one 
who could surpass the Prince in giving, in the fewest words and 
with the least use of teehnioal terms, a lueid aooonnt of some diffi- 
cult matter in scienoe windi he had mastez^d'*-* mastered not only 
for himsdl, but for all others who had the advantage of listening to 
him." — Ottawa Citkeii. 



3. TRUTHFULNESS AS A HABIT. 
Sometimes a child contracts a habit of untruthfulness from mere 
carelessness. A natural dullnesB of apprehension, or, on the otiier 
hand, an excessive quickneas, may thus prove a snace. Some chil- 
dren, too, unconsciously mingle their own though about a fact 
with the fact itself, and thus, even witiioot designing to do so, get 
into the habit of misrepresentatione. Hiey must, therefore, be 
taught to observe carefully and relate accurately. The weU known 
anecdote of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale so aptly illustrates this 
point that its repetition here tubj be very readuy excused. " Ac- 
custom your chudren.^' he said to Mrs. Thrale, ''oonstantiy to 
this : if a thing happened at one window, and they when relivting 
it^ say that it hi^^peoed at another, do not let it pass, but instanlHy 
check them ; you do not know where deviation from truth will end." 
Mi^ Thrale objected to so strict an application of the principle, and 
replied, "Nay, this is too much. * * * Little variations in 
narrative must happen a thousand times a day, if one is n6t i>erpet- 
ually watching." Johnson rejomed, "Well, madam, aod you 
ought to be peipetaally watching. It ismore from oaBefesaness about 
truth than firom intentional lying that there is so much fals^ood in 
the world."— 5?. 8. World. 

4. OBSDIENOB, THi; MAINSPRING OF EDUCATION. 

Obedience is Hko mainspcsog of eduoaticMi. In a child, docility 
holds the place of reason ; little by little, reason will be developed, 
and the mother will relax the absolute authority of her will. She 
will explain why she orders, but she wiU do it only by degrees, and 
will preserve, up to the last moment, the important right of saying, 
" I command you." The]% are many motfaim who do not make up 
their nnnds to order a ehild, until they have vamly used caresses 
and promises ; then, dl at once, the ine^drancy of their efforts ren- 
ders them impatient, and the¥ order ip^a fit of anger ; thechUd sub- 
mits with a bad grace, and silently criticises the will which he has 
been thus taught to oppose. On the Contrary, a prudent mother, 
if sometimes sne judges proper to explain the order which die gives, 
does so only after having been obeyed ; and the condesoension is a 
recompense to the ohiid for his submissioa, and a pro<^ that he hod 
Mason to sabmitL 

The orders which a mother gives^ diould be the result of her re- 
flection ; they should be expressed with deliberation, and they will 
be obeyed without trouble. Why should she not occasionally em- 

§16y the absolute expression of her will in commanding a child to 
o something that may be a^reealde to him ; as, for instance, to 
play or to take a walk ? TtoB woidd be a moans of separating the 
idea of oonstraint liom tiiat of obedience ; but in all eases, agree- 
able or otherwise, let the order be irrerooable. It is the habit of 
obedience which forms the character. Learning, wit, talent^ genius 
— these preciouB &uits of study or of nature — are too often spoiled 
by defects of character. The habit of obedience does not diminish 
courage, or generous independence, or strength of resolution ; for a 
child suomits entirely only to reason, and Ws salutaiy habit des- 
|toysthevt^|;u#i9l^0^<»f^mm S^opwrsUm wm to have 



respeet for hiwi^ to jiM fabmjMJon to neoessiigF} and to possess 

teslg^ttion, she nest powerfnl censolation in his misfortune. But 
to females it is efljMcia^y useful to kam to obey. In iMs^ is found 
the true souroe ol their happiness. 

5. LONDON Aid) TfflE QtJBEN. 



I was qpteU^g imhyhtal Mfaer of the moral dimensions of Lon- 
don ; let me mention a lew of its bw tilings phyawilly. And it 
may seem indradible at first that Loadoii's greatest bonders and its 
most striknig xasproveBMBits >iist now, are under-ground. For ex- 
ample, the Metr ^ KAitan Railway ia a very sucdessf til expmment in 
subterranean locattotion. This road traverses the eity beneath 
roadways and houses, hariaeig htfp and well-lighted stations at inter- 
vals, so tiiat paaaengers can easily find their way to and from the 
city above. %his is pcobaUy birt the beginning of extensive im- 
provements yet to be made hi this direction. It is a noteworthy 
thing in referenee to aU these great works of istemal improvemeert, 
tiiat tiiey are oonstmoted with a solidity and expensiveness wfaioli 
are perfeetiy astonishing. It is difikult to see how the eoaapaiaes 
can afford to bay tiisir way tlironi^ the heart of London, and to 
build at such an immenwe cost. 

In passing along Fleet street, which is one of the Broadways of 
London, I saw the foundations of a 8|>leiidid railroad bridge, which 
is to cross the street within pistol-iAot of St. PauFs. Londigm m 
persecuted by railway projects even more than New Yeric I was 
assured that the pn^posal for raflroads in London which were laid 
before this Pariiansent, contemplated ih» use of an amount of space 
which would equal one quarter part of the entire city ! One of 
these plans proposed to tunnel beneath the Beligious Tract Society * 
in Paternoster Itow, and even under Si Paul's Cathedral J In one 
case it fell out that a single piece of property lay in the track of 
three railroad schemes, and three different surveying parties visited 
the premises in the same day. A joint Committee of the two 
Houses of ParMament was reused to consider these projecti^— a 
method seldom resorted to—which resulted in throwing out some 
two- thirds of the proposition at once. 

A still more novel and wonderful thing in London, and perhaps 
the most remarkable affair in town, is the Pneumatic Dispatch, by 
which mails are forced tlirou^h a subterranean tube from one dis- 
trict to another, in a very brief space of time. The atmosphere is 
first churned in a vast reservoir oy steam power, and beiag thus 
concentrated, is suddenly admitted into the tube, forcing all before 
it. It is proposed to have the London mails distributed according 
to the postal sections on the trains as these approach tho city, axid 
on arriving, each mail is to be riiot "through to its place at once. 
And besides this an experiment is being made at the Crsrstal Palace 
jgrounds of propelling passenger cars by the same principle. Think 
of being shot through a huge pipe, undergnmnd, in two minutes, 
from the Battery to Harlem ! Airtsll greater Bubterranean enter- 
prise is going on in London in what are called the Intercepting 
Bewecs. Yeu will remember the excitement which occurred in 
London a few years age, about the impurities of the river Thames, 
bnd how Parliament was almost driven out of St. Stephen's Palace, 
by the stench of the river, which runs right by the edifice. Im- 
mense qilantities of the chloride of lime were dumped into the 
river to sweeten it, and to prevent infection. At that time all the 
Isewers of London poured their contents into the Thames. This of 
course, conld not be endured. To remedy this, three immense in- 
tercepting sewers are being constructed on each side of the river, at 
a depth on the north side of somo sixty feet below the pavement, 
bo as to draiu all the conducts and cess-pods of the city. These 
vast arteries are to convey the impurities of the city to a point on 
the river ten or twenty miles below London. It is intended to 
have a reservoir in which iiiese drainiugs canHbe confined at will, so 
that they may be let out witli the ebbing tide, and be carried quite 
into the ocean. 

These creat sewersf will require six years to complete, and will 
coat one hundjred millions of dollars. It is easy to see some such 
plan as this is the only way in which the Thames can ever be made 
sweet and healthy. JBut now few would think of this, or appredate 
the vastness of the enterprise, as one which promises to bo all eon- 
trolling by and by in making London habitable and healthful. 
< Hyde Park. I was in Hyde Park the other Saturday between 
twelve and two o'clock, to 'see the aristocracy on horseback. It is 
notable, indeed, that at this time may be seen five hundred ladies 
and gentlemen, dukes and duchesses, noblemen and their wives and 
dau^ters, riding back and forth in a space of a mile long. By 
the side of this toad way is a promenade where as many fashionable 
people are gathered on foot, probably less aristocratic. What seems 
mo^ curious to ooa is that this spot has but one name in London, 
and that is '< Rotten Bow ;" or as tho cockney calls it, <^ Wotten 
Wd.'* 1 have h^sa ourions to find eut the origin of this most ex- 
traordinsryminie; aod the neat Mtisfaetoiy explication is th<it it 
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ii a poptilar corruption of the French ^^BouUde Eoi,^ London ib 
never tired of oeeing Equipage and Splendor. The Queen held a 
** DrawinffBoom " the other day, the reception being made by the 
Prince of Wales and hia Boval Lady. The streets were crowded 
in the yioinity of St. J^ames'^ Palace. The elegance in dress, car- 
riage, harness, horses, liveries, and all that sort of thing is strange 
enough to republican eyes. 

In the TUnitl Academy of Arts, I saw lately two daughters and a 
young son of the Queen. They were busily looking at the paintings 
m company with some noble gentlemen. They carried themselves 
very quietly and charmingly. Thev were of course the observed of 
all observers, while they acted as if they did not know it. There 
is something very pleasing in the devotion of the English to the 
Queen and her family. It is a feeling stronger than lopJty. It is 
affection. Boyal blood is sacred in their eyes, and they throw 
arotmd the royal family all the reverence and admiration which 
they are cajMble of feelmg. I confess to being a very sturdy and 
incorrigible republican. I almost smiled the otner day when I read 
that ''His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales, had been graci- 
ously pleased to send fifty guineas to help a charitv ;" but yet let it 
be comfldered that this is a feeling which includes at once beauty 
and solidity. I am not dazzled with the flitter of royalty, but I 
am forced to feel a sympathimg appreciation of those sentiments 
which underlie the most fixed and unfaltering loyalty. When I 
was in a vast assembly recentlv not less than ten thousand being 
present, the choir sang *' God save the Queen." It was in the 
Crystal Palace, where luits were worn, and i^ the first sound of the 
tune, every man rose and uncovered. I could not help doing the 
same thing. 

e. TAKING CHILDREN BY THE HEABT. 

A short biography of the Lite Professor Gaussen, of Geneva, has 
lately been given in a Swiss religious publication. There we find 
the followinff passage relative to his boyhood. — ''The vivacity of 
his ways, which yet were full of attractiveness, sometimes disquieted 
his mother, charf;ed as she was with his education, and drove his 
teachers to despair. Yet his naturally tender and afiectionate dis- 
position placed a much-needed rein upon the outbursts of his wild 
gaiety. His mother and a little sister were the objects of his most 
tender care. Accordingly, when some new giddiness of the future 
theologian led to a visit from one of the Professors,. < Tske hold of 
my son hj the heart,' said his mother, and Louis Gaussen was 
taken." Is not this the secret with most lively children ? 

7. THE WAY TO EMINENCE. 

That which other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, may not you? 

Long ago a little boy was entered at Harrow school. He was 
put into a dass beyond his yem, and where all the scholars had the 
advantage of previous instinction, denied to him. His master chid 
him f orhis dulness, and all his efforts then could not raise him from 
the lowest place on the form. But, nothing daunted, he procured 
the grammars and other elementary books which his class-fellows 
had gone through in previous terms. He devoted the hours of 
play, and not a few of the hours of sleep, to the mastering of these ; 
tUl, in a few weeks he gradually began to rise, and it was not long 
till he shot far ahead of all his companions, and became not only 
leader of the division, but the pride of Harrow. You may see the 
statue of that boy, whose career began with this fit of energetic 
application, in St. Paul's cathedral ; for he lived to be the greatest 
oriental scholar of modem Europe— it was Sir William Jones. 

When young scholars see the lofty pinnacle of attainment on 
which that name is now reposing, the^ feel as if it had been created 
tiiere, rather than had travelled thither. — No such thing. The 
most illustrious in the annals of philosophy once knew no more 
than the most illiterate now do. And how did he arrive at his 
peerless di^ty 7 By dint of diligence ; by downright pains-taking. 
— Life inlJamest. 



8. WELCOME. 

<< Papa will soon be here," said mamma, to her three years old 
boy, <* what can Georgy do to welcome him 1" And the mother 
glanced at the child's playthings, which Liy scattered in wild confu- 
sion on the carpet. I 'Make the room neat," replied the bright 
little one, understanding the look, and at once beginning to ga&er 
his toys into a basket. '' What more can we do to welcome papa f ' 
asked mamma, when nothing was wanting to the neatness of the 
room. ** Be happy to him when he comes!'* cried the dear little 
fellow, jumping up and down with eagerness, as he wwtched at the 



window for his father coming. Now—- as all the dictionary-makers 
will testify— it is very hard to give good definitions ; but did not 
little Georgy give the very substanoe of a welcome ^— ^* Be happy 
to him when he comes. "--Con^^aiicnwe. 



9. GIVE THE BOYS TOOLS. 

In man there is what may be termed ''making instinct," and 
our houses, garment^ ships, machinery, and, in met, every thing 
we use, are uie practical results of instinct. How important, then, 
that tins faculty be cultivated, and that the idea be at once and for- 
ever abandoned that none but mechanics require this great element 
of usefulness and happiness. Whatever a man's occupatiou, whe- 
ther he be a farmer, a merchant, an artist, or a mechanic, there are 
hourly occasions for its practical application. Being thus general 
in its usefulness, the cultivation of this constructive faculty should 
be a primary consideration with parents. Skill In the use of tools 
is of mcalculable advantage. It gives useful employment to many 
an idle hour. It prompts one to add a thousand little conveniences 
to the house, whidi, but for his skill, would never be made. In a 
word, it is the carrying out, in a fuller sense, of the design of the 
Creator, when he implanted the faculty of constructiveness within 
us. Let it, then, be cultivated in children. Indulge the propensity 
to make water-wheels and miniature wagons, kites and toy-boat^ 
sleds and houses — any thing, in fact, which inll serve to develop it 
and render it practically useful Give the boys good pocket-knives, 
and, what is better, give them a good workshop. Employed in it, 
the^ will not only be kept out of mischief, but will be Btrengtheuing 
their muscles, exerdring their mental powers, and fitting themsel- 
ves for greater usefulness when th^ shall be called upon to take 
their place in the ranks of men. — Scientific American, 
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CANADA. 

UiavzasiTr or MoGill Coluos. — ^Tni CHAKonxoasBir. — Under 

the rseeotly amended statutes of the MoOill College, the GoTemort are, 
empowered to elect one of themselves as President sod Ofaaneellor of the 
Univ^ty, the Principal becoming M-^eto Tioe-Ohaneellor. The Qot- 
emors have just nnanlmoualy elected the Honorable Ghas. D. Day, LLD.« 
to be the fliet Chancellor. Peter Bedpath» Esq., of the firm of John Red- 
path & Son, Soger Befiners, and Praudent of the Board of Trade, has been 
elected a Ooyemor of HeGill College University In place of David David- 
son, Esq., who returned to ScoUand to reside some time aga 

BsAB Cam School.— The London Free Frees learns that Thos. 

Seatcherd, Eiq., M.P.P., who has always taken a liberal part in advancing 
the interesto of education, Utely presented the pupils of Bear Creek 
School, under the charge of Mr. John A. McDonald, with a valnable lot of 
books, as a token of his good wishes toward the above named sohooL 

WasLKTAv FucALB CoLUBQs, Hamltok.— The Wesleyan College 

is a proprietary institution, the ownership being vested in a Joint Stock 
Company, of whieh the members sre principally residents in and around 
Hamilton. The want of a Seminary to supply the educational demands 
of the rapidly Increasing Wesleyan body in the Wertem section of the 
Province had been long felt The ** Burlington Academy,'* established in 
1846, and discontinned in 1861, was the fruit of private enterprise, and 
its success, although not such as to warrant a single individual in embark- 
ing, unaided, upon a design of such msgnitnde, still was sufficient to give 
the present institution birth. Ten years elapsed ere the idea could be 
carried to its present practical issue. In 1869 and 1860 the enterprise 
was deliberately taken in hand. The project was thenceforward hurried 
on to rapid apd successful oompletlon.* Stock>books were opened, and a 
few months saw the estimated fund ndsed ; twenty-five thousand ddlars 
was considered adequate, and at once appropriated for the purchase of an 
essential site and building; the "Anglo-American Hotel," at that time 
the largest stnictnre west of Toronto, was in the market, selected, pur- 
chased and fitted out, and on the 10th of September, 1861, was inaugu- 
rated the Wesleyan Female College, of Hamilton, C.W., the clergy of the 
various denominations with a large body of citisens being In attendance, 
together with forty pupils whose names were entered for the first year. 
The Building is five stories in height, with cellar basements, extending 
east and west 200^ feet, with an extent north and south of 120 feet. The 
College is situated oo the south side of King Street, and eommaads % full 
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Tiew of the ''Gore," park and fonntaini; it eombines admirably the three 
essentfals of clear light, shadj cooloees, with ever yarted and animated 
■eenery. The building is of ont live stone, painted brown, and deaigned 
to accommodate 260 boarders. A pavement, 20 feet broad, fronts the 
entrance, rendering egress cleanly in the worst of weather. Grounds sup- 
plied with appurtenanoes of gymnasia and kindred exercises occupy con- 
siderable space in the rear of the building, while covered walks enclosing 
a spacious play ground lend a pleasing appearance to the eye, and con- 
duce to the healthful physical action to the inmates. Taking the exterior 
of the buildiog as it is this portion may bo said to comprise every requisite 
compatible with the space and material with which the projectors had to 
work, while that with which they had to work, comprised every e«sential 
t5 an iocipient and future perfect Female College. 

The Interiar.-^Trom the pavement yon enter a hall 20 feet broad, in 
the centre of which stands the principal stair case of carved rose-wood. 
Branching from either side are rooms four in number. That on the right 
comprises the library and museum. On the lefl are the offices of the 
Inslitotion, Passing onward, and at the extremity of the hall is the 
dining apartment, used for publie examinations, lectures, Ac This room 
is ornamented with elegant designs of fresoo and panel work* ooat-of- 
arms of England, with the Americas ; is 8A feet long by 70 wide, and serves 
admirably the double purpose to which it is applied, visitors and pupils 
being accommodated with ample room. The offices of the Institution on 
this flight are supplied with desks, tables, and every usual requisite. The 
hall psper is embellished with substantial landscape paintings, in oil, 
geological fossils, among which the Jethyo9auru9, a reptile of the secondary 
period is noticeable. A number of rooms in the wings of minor import^ 
eonelode this floor. The principal rooms are on the second story, which 
comprises the Institution Dran^ng Room, 26 by 60. This room, used for 
the reception of visitors, and also by the pupils on partioular occasions, 
commands a prospect of the eity and fountains, and is furnished in the 
best style. Recitation rooms, and various apartments for the division of 
dasses are also on that flight, together with sleeping apartments, sixteen 
in number. The apartments of the left wing are occupied by the several 
teachers and head professor as studies and resident rooms ; there are six 
in number. Bath-rooms properly furnished, and supplied with hot and 
eold water, are constantly accessible, and are situated in the rear of this 
story. The rooms throughout are lofty and snpplied with glass venti- 
lators, and the air generaUy leaves impression of purity and health. 

7%€ Xt(rary.»-This Is a spacious apartment, furnished with tables and 
furniture for the accommodation of pupil readers and temporary visitors. 
The museum of the Institution is also a part of this division. Glass oues 
ranged the length of the apartment are crowded with tastefully di|po»ed 
shells, aquatic remains, fossils and foliage spedmens, forming in the main 
a substantial collection. Additions are being weekly made to this most 
interesting and useful department 7%e Library numbers 600 volumes. 
The works appear standard, and we could wish more numerous, but being 
at times augmented, the library will doubtless take its place as a College 
Library shortly. We cannot glance more than anmmarily at the course 
of instruction and discipline, 4m., of the Wesleyan Female College. 
To obtain an outline of the various machinery in the working, our readers 
must themselves visit the eetablishmentb The " Faculty " consists of a 
Principal and ten assistants, eseh, however, independent in their several 
departments. Natural Sciences, Classics, Mathematics, Music, Painting 
and Drawing in oil its branehee, together with the French, German and 
Hebrew languages are amongst the list of curriculum here taught With 
regard to discipline, all harshness is discarded. Appeals to the better 
feelings of the pupil have always been made, and the remonstrance of 
such kindly spirit has invariably met with success. Expulsion in extreme 
cases firom the Seminary is the only severity resorted to. Pnpils attend 
whatever church they may belong to, and we are told that they number 
several Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and kindred bodies. Honrs of study 
are from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m., with intennission, and each morning the exer- 
cises open by the reading of a passage of scripture by all the pnpils in 
unisoa The dty of Hamilton sends many day-scholars, which omens well 
for the standing of the College. The first year 40 pupils were enrolled. 
In 1862 the Ust increased to 100, which is stated to be the aggregate at 
present, thongh an increase is expected at the September opening. We 
may add that the design of the Academy was to form a link between the 
oommon and private schools of the country, for females, on the same prin- 
dple that the Grammar Sehools are preliminary to the University for 



males. The College, thus fsr, has ftilfilled the most sanguine expectations 
of the projectors, snd we have no doubt in the present judicious hands it 
will continue to do §o,^ffamilt<m Bptetatwr, 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

BainsH AMD FomiioR School SoatxTT.— The fifty-ninth general 

meeting was held on May 9th, immediately after the public examination 
of the male and female students. In the absence of Earl Russell, the 
chair was occupied by Earl GranvDle. An abstract of the Annual Report 
was read by Mr. E. D. J. Wilks, from which It appeared that there were 
196 young people of both sexes preparixig for the work of teaching in 
elementary schools for the poor. At the Christmss examination for certi* 
ficates, the result proved very satisfactory. Allusion was made to the 
appointment of Mr. J. G. Fitch, M.A., as one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools, and the appointment of Mr. J. C. Curtis as his successor in 
the Principalship of the Normal College in the Borough Road. The at- 
tendance in the Boys' Model School in the Borough Road averuged 687» 
making a toUl admitted of 66,204. The report stated that there would 
be a diminution of nearly £2000 in the funds of the society for the next 
year, owing to the operation of the Minute of Council effecting training 
schools, and concluded with an earnest appeal for pecuniary assistance for 
the maintenance of the present important agency. Resolutions were 
passed approving of the report and the Society's proceedings; snd ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mr. S. Gumey, M.P.', the Rev. Messrs. Newman . 
Hall, Titcombk and Spnrgeon, and Earl Granville. 

-«- A WoxAK DocnoE. — A woman has, for the first time in England, 
passed a first medical examination. She had applied to the University of 
London and of St Andrews, to the College of Surgeons of London and of 
Edinburgh, and to the College of Physicians of Edinburgh— but oil hi vain. 
Each of these learned bodies refused to allow her to compete for the degree 
which would have given her legal qualification to labor in the cure of 
human ills, and finally she appealed to Apothecaries Hall, and having 
been examined in anatomy, physiology, chemistry, botany and materia 
medica, which she had studied for the prescribed ^ye years, was success- 
ful in passing. A further course of eighteen months study is required, 
when, if proved duly qualified, she will receive a license to practice. 

EnocAnoNAL Emioeatior.— The Tyr^wUy Herald, an Irish paper, 

states that the President of one of the Colleges of the Christian Brothers 
in the United States, is at present in the West of Ireland, snd is engaged 
in taking down the names of national and other school boys, of from four- 
teen to twenty-five years of age, who are willing to go to America to have 
their education completed there, under the care of the Christian Brothers 
and be thus fitted for filling positions of trust in connection with the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country. This offer, the same paper 
states, is being eagerly accepted by the young men« who are expecting, 
after a few years' drill, to take high stations in the Church and in the 
State. 

RoTAL CoLLKGx Of SuaoKOHS.— Thc first statue to tlie memory of 

John Hunter, the greatest physiologist England has produced, and to whom 
the medical profession ond the public generally are indebted for the finest 
anatomical collection in Europe, and upon which the Council of the College 
has expended nearly £1,000,000 sterling, has just been placed in the 
Hunterian Museum. It is executed in marble, and is from the studio of 
Henry Weekes, R.A., who well maintains in this statue his reputation as 
one of the first sculptors of the day. Hunter is represented in deep 
thought, seated in the chair which has been modelled after the one made 
by his own hands, and which the curious may see in the office of the 
conservator of the museum. The sculptop in producing this fine work has 
availed himself of the large pietnre of Hunter by Reynolds, which is now 
rapidly fading, notwithstanding the great care taken of this cMef^ csttvr* 
by the authorities. 

— Schools iv Russia.— Bight thousand school-houses have been erect- 
ed in Russia since the emandpation of the serfs took place. 

UvxvnsnT or Wiuta.— The Czar is about to establish a Russian 

University in Wihia, "for the better representation of Russian interests 
in Lithuania," in place of the Polish University formerly existing there. 

— EnuCATioNAL Privili«ils IV FaANOx — Among the pupils, fully 
«000 in number, of the lyceums and colleges of Paris and Yersailles, 
there haa beep cwtonary an annnal competition for three great Emperor's 
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prixM, as they are caUed, the wianecs of whioh« beeidei heariag their 
names proolaimed at the festiTal of distribatioD, the grandest in the 
academie year of the ParisiaDS, are exempted from eonscripUon, and 



avfolly aignificaot form. This Tiaitation is altogether Tinb^ialdecL The 
oomet was dieoorered with a teleieopie oly'sct^simiiltaiieQTislj at MiunMillea 
and Bolqgaa on the moming of the 6th nltimo. Ita parabolic elements^ as 



admitted without fee to all Goyeroment Schools. A like priTflege has proyisionally determined, indicate that it has neyer before been obseryed. 



just been granted to the pupils, nearly ten times as nnmerons, of the pro- 
yinoial lycenms and eoUeges. The pupils of eaA aeftdemio district are 
first to compete among themselyes in order to ascertain the presomptiye 
priiemen-— tovr^a/« — in each ; the UtwrSaU of all the proyincial academic 
districts will then compete for three, eqnal in eyery respect to those com- 



at least so sa to be compnted ; and that its future genoeentric positions 
are fa?ourable for its being seen in the CTening and morning skieik The 
time it requires to moye around the sun and its physical traits remain 
therefore, to be ascertained. The last comet* of considerable magnitude, 
yisible to the eye, was that discoyered at Cambridge by Mr. Tuttle, about 



peted for in the metropolitan district So great a yalue was set on thei midsummer, 1862. It had the form of a Turkish scimitar, and moyed out 
Eknperor's prizes, giyen till now only hi the metropolitan district, that from the north with its convex side in advance. While trayeraing the 



the proyindal lyceums and colleges yery generally lost such of their 
pupils as had any chance of succeeding in the competiUon for them ; and 
the present extension of the priyilege aims expressly at " reviving pro- 
vincial life, and rekindling centres of light, more than one of which 
burned brightly in the past" 

The Quakers are establishing a college in Pennsylyaaia. It is 

incorporated as Swathmore College, and about $40,000 haye been paid 
towards the enterprise. 

William H. Wxlls, Esq. — This distinguished educator has been 

compelled to resign the office he has honored so long as Oity SuperoiteBh 
dent in Chicago, and henceforth promises himself easier work, with more 
money, in other fields of labor. The Chicago papers contain the annoonoe* 
ment in the following terms :— " Tht RuigwUioti of WiUiam H. WeUt, E9q. 
— Yesterday, at the meetiog of the Board of Education, William H. Wells, 
Esq., the Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cbieago, resigned his 
office, the resignation to take effect at the 6iM^ of the present aehool teraoL 
We understand that he resigns the post of School Superintendent to take 
charge of the IHinois Branch Office of the Charter Oak life Insurance 
Company. As was felt by all, the retirenaent of Mr. Wells is a ealamUy 
to the public schools of Cbieago. Able, accomplished, and Uioroxigh in all 
things, he practised a courtesy that reached all hearts^ and a firmness that 
commanded uniyersal respect. He is a man among thousands, and difficult 
indeed will it be for the board to find any person to succeed him who will 
bear himself in office as honorably to himself and so satisfactocily to the 
public." 
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— — SoofAL Sgikiiob AssodATioir^— At the request of the Cbuncil, the 
Execnttye Committee has prepared a report on the constitution and opera- 
tions of the Association. They suggest that the departments should be 
reduced from six to four, vis. i^Jirtt, Jurisprudence and the Amendment 
of the Law ; •doand, Education ; ihirdt Health ; fourth, Economy and 
Trade. The department of Reformation has been embraced in that of 
Edneation ; the department of Trade and Ihtemational Law, partly in 
that of Jurisprudence and partly in that of Economy. It is suggested, at 
the same time, that the departments may be subdivided into sections when 
it is found advisable. As to the mode of conducting the proceedings at 
the Annual Congress, the following suggestions are made:— ** That the 
prindpal subjects for discussion be fixed by the Committees of Depart- 
ments, in the form of questions, sometime previous to the annual meeting, 
and with a yiew, among other considerations, to the specialities of the 
members likely to attend ; that no department or section take up more 
than one such question on any d»y ; that the committees obtain reports 
and papers to open the disoassion on these questions, without subjecting 
the auUiors to the twenty-minute rule ; that other papers, nevertheless, 
may be sent in under that rule at the option of the authors ; but that the 
committees take care that the total number of papers read do not occupy 
more than one half of the day, the other half being reserved for discus- 
sion, under a limit of twenty minutee for each speaker; and thatflie papers 
not read may, nevertheless, be published in the 2Van«ae<tons, if the 
council think fit" A new law provides for holding an Annual Business 
Meetiog of the members, at the ofilce of the Asaooiation, for the election 
of the officers and the reo^tion of the aoooimts. The Eighth Annual 
Meeting will be held at Tork, from the 22od to the SMh of September 
next, under the presidency of Lord Brougham. 

Thx New Comxt.— Astronomers inform us that the face of the 

heavens is again about to be changed by the presence of one of those 
mysterious wanderers of the celestial spaoes which from time to time 
come into view clothed with great spUndoar, mijeatie proportions, and 



arctic constellations it was a marvellously sublime spectacle, and attracted 
universal attention. The stars shone throngh its gigantic form, giving it a 
wondrously picturesque aspect — Unfortuoately this fine comet does not 
reappear tOl after the lapae of nearly a century -Mid a hall— jBotftm 
OturUr, 

ScnqiOB IM NarLHL — Prince Ottijano, goyenor of the Royal Pal- 
ace of Naples, applies his salary of 1,000 it. a month to purposes of eharltgr 
or advaneement of sdenee and Uteiature. With the latter intention ha has 
just oflered a priae of 1,000 fr. for the beat comedy written in Italian by 
any iriiabitants of the Sonthem proyiMea of Italy. The pteeea are to be 
eent ta to the said Academy on or before ti^ 16th of October. 

Tbi Qukxn'8 Mxkoibs.— The Cobourg OaxetU states that Queen 

Victoria is engaged in writing her own memoira, and that this aocounu for 
her withdrawal from Court reoeptionfl, &c 

— Book ahd Co(dis.~-A yery curious book has been published by 
Harper Brothers, New Tork, on the *< Current Gold and Silver Coins of 
all Countries,*' with nine hundred facsimile lUustratlons fai silyer and 
gilt yalues and denominations. Among the curious facts which it brings 
out, is the one that the Austrian dollar, ooined st the present day, is the 
exact copy of the dollar of Maria Theresa of 1*780. 
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THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND* 
Eton School is a school attached to a cottegUte foiuidmtioD, 
the legal title of which is " The College of the Bleiaed Mary of 
£t0D» near Windsor.'* Aa originally constituted in I44I9 the 
college was designed to consist of a provost, 70 scholars, 10 feU 
lows, 10 chaplains, 10 clerks, 16' choristers, one head master, 
one lower master or usher^ and 13 hedesmen* In the reign of 
Bdward IV., when it was deprived of som^ of its estates, the 
numher of fellows was reduced to seven. The college now con- 
sists of a provost, seven fellows, 70 seholars, a head and a lower 
master, three conduots or hired chaplains, 10 lay clerks, and 12 
choristers, besides 10 servants — the place of the bedesmcA being 
occnpied by 10 alms women. 

Although strictly subordinate to the college, the school has 
so greatly outgrown the original foundation that it most now be 
regarded as a distinct insthntton. The distinction is, however, 
only roughly practicable, the two branches of the foundation 
being neoessarily entwiAed with eadi other. Of the masters of 
the school two only (the head and lower master), and of the 
scholars seventy only (called "Collegers'* or "King^s SobolaiSi") 
are members of the eollege^the other schotafSi oonstitvlid|; the 
great I ulk of the school, living out of the college^ and hence 
called Oppidans " or " Town Boys.'^ Some of the o£5cials of 
the college are, and some are not, connected with the school ; 



* A^dged from the Repqrt of the Bojal Commiasionen on PabUc 
Scbp .. AvailiQg ourselves of the valuable information presented in* 
.' borate Report, we ph)po8e in the present and suoeeeding nnaibers 
to* Jf . u some acconnt of the foundation, progress.. and course of study of 
•aehet^e schools embraced in the IncfQirfes of the Commission.— Eb, 
Mn$l^ JCctnec/ional TImu. 
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and the site, finances, and government of the one are inseparably 
mixed up with the other. 

The school contains at present altogether from eij^ht to nine 
hundred boys. The numbers in the list published at election 
L86 1 were aa follows : Upper school, 730 ; Lower school, ^9-^ 
total, 829. Deducting the seventy King*s Scholars, the number 
of '^ Oppidans,*' or boys not on the fonndntion, was thus 749. 

In 1862, there were 840 boys, and therefore 770 Oppidans. 

We have no account of the rise of the school. That the 
founder of Eton, like the founders of Winchester and West- 
minster, desired and intended that the benefits of his grammar 
school should not be confined to a single class, is sufficiently 
clear from the statutes. The statutes of Eton CoU^ contem- 
plate distinctly three classes of scholars : — 

1. Foundation boys (King's Scholars), lodged, fed, and in part 
at least clothed, by the founder's bounty. 

2. Boys lodged and fed by tlie college with the foundationers, 
but at a chani;e sufficient to cover the expenses of their main- 
tenance. 

3. Boys resorting to the school for instruction, but not boarded 
tirithin the college (Oppidans). . 

The boys in the second class, styled in the second class *'Com- 
mensales," sons of noblemen and gentHemen, answering exactly 
to the Pensionarii at Westminster, and to the Commoners and 
JPensioners at the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, did form- 
erly exist at Eton, there is no doubt. The first Cavendish Earl 
of Devonshire, then a boy of nine, with his elder brother and a 
servant, was admitted on these terms in the year 1550. Between 
1564 and 1648 the old audit books of the college contain the 
names of the " Commensales " who dined in hall during that 
period, varying in number from 37 downwards. They have en- 
tirely disappeared since the Restoration. 

The original number of "Kings Scholars" does not appear 
to have been at any time increased, and the Oppidans have thus 
for cenluries constituted the great bnlk of the school. 

The di^sion of the school into Upper and Lower does not 
sppear to have been created by the Statuses, but to have arisen 
from the necessity of providing some preparatory instruction 
for the younger pupils who were unqualified to enter upon the 
regular studies of the school. The lower ma8ter-**the otHarius 
or usher of the original foundation--is now the head master of 
the Lower School^ subject to tbie control of the Provost. The 
subjects iauglit a#e elementsiy clsMios, history, geography, arith* 
meUc, writing, and dictadbn. Hardly any age is conndered toc^ 
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ea**ly, nor any age under fonrteen too late, for admission into the 
L iwer Sjho >1. The general rule appears to be thac boys may enter 
as soon as tH«y are able to read, and they remain in it until they are 
fit for the Upper School. 

The oM series of six ascending forms, consecrated by usage in 
most of 'he :;i-eat schor>ls in this country and iu Qermaoy, still sub- 
sists at Etrm ; but not for the purpose for which it was originally' 
e^tahliMhed - that of instruction in school. For that purpose, a 
*'form" muit of course be of mana<reable sise, and composed of 
boy* nearly equal in proficiency. The lowest three forms at Eton 
beltnig to tlifi '* Lower School/' while the other three belong to the 
CJp|»er School. Thore are, in fact, eleven form* or subdivisions of 
for iH in the Upper School, and a boy who advances regularly from 
th'j l)ntt >m makes ten steps to reach the top, each step markin«v jn 
thooryat lent, agrale of profisiency. The form and remove in 
which u boy is, denote his stkge of advancement and his rank in the 
Bcliotil ; but the forms fii-st. and then the removes, have gradually 
giown too large to he handled by a single master ; and it has been 
thought better for the purpose of teaching in school, to distribute 
the whole mass afresh, without disturbing the organi&ition already 
de^cribeil, into gi'oups of manageable size called '* divisions," ea6h 
of whicti ban a master of its own. The number of divisions may 
be multiplied or diminished from time to time without affecting the 
number or airangeuient of the removes, of which it is wholly inde- 
pendent ; thui boys in different divisions may be in the same remove, 
and vic*vcrM(t; and a boy may po«ibly be promoted into a higher 
rem »vo without quitting hU divimon or changing his cla^w-master. 
The division, therefort% in which a boy is, marks the master by 
wh >m he i^ tau.:^ht, and the group of boys with whom he goes into 
school, for the time bein*;. Sometime^, too, » boy parses over a 
wh lie divi-iioa with nit entehng it. In 18(51 there were 17 divisions 
in the Upper School. 

Uefot-e admission to the Upper School, a boy has to jmm an ex- 
amination, consisting of some easy translations from English into 
LiUn, pr>»se and vei-se, and from Greek and Latin into English. 
The standard is low ; and nobody would believe, sajrs Mr. Balston, 
how p >or are the results obtained. If the aindidate ouinot come 
up even to this low standard, a^ is often the case, he is permitted 
to enter the L'>wer Scho(il, which, as alrearly stated, admits any boy 
who is able to read. There is no inferior limit of a^e, ; no boy is 
adiuitteil after 14, except on special grounds ; and no boy can be 
placed, on entrance, higher than in the lower part of the remove, 
or seven steps froii the top of the school. The average age of en- 
t'lmoe is from 12 to 14, and the average time of remaining at school 
f«iur or five years. 

The geuer.il government of the whole school, upper and lower, 
is vented in the head master, subject to the control of the provost. 
Tlie diAcipUne and classical instruction of the Upper School were, 
in I8(>1, shared by the head master with seventeen assistants ; Hhe 
]o»vt<r mister, with four assintants, having the like charge of the 
Lftwer School. 

The head master is, by the Statutes, to be a Master of Arts, ''if 
8uc!i can l>e procured conveniently,'* sufllciently instructed in gram- 
mar, and experieuceil in teaching, nnniarried, and not holding 
ecclesiiuitical prefeiment within seven miles of Ettm, Ho is not 
requii'ed to be a clerL'ynian, nor to have been educated at Eton ; 
but, p acticiilly, he is alw^iys both the one and the other. In his 
ciw, as iu that of the Fellows, the condition of celibacy has become 
ob-iolete. He is elected, and may be deprived, by the Provost and 
Fe lows. 

Althoui^h the head master governs the school, he governs it under 
the cont/ol of thd prtivost. This control is not, like the power of 
th3 governors in m «t other gi*eac schools, an almost nominal check 
— it is active, rxteoi^ive, and minute. No assL^itant master can \re 
app>iutel, no holidiy or half holiday given, no alteration of the 
Fc'i'i >l h Mini m.i le, no new school-book, or new edition of a school- 
Ik) ik, introlu :e > by the hciid master without the provost's sanction. 
This control aoplies not only to matter:^ of real importance: '*it 
h is alw.iyn been exercised even in the smalleit matters." Such u 
accoimt given of it by the provost and fellows themselves. 

T.iin rehitioti between the provost and heal master springs histo- 
rically from the old position of the latter as a subordinate officer of 
th3 co'ldije— " ambutitius et remotivus," — and subject to the ooii- 
tr »l of iti h ).id. Hi"t statutoiy position in still the same as it wap 
whin the school ontainefl only the 70 foundation boys, with such 
few '* Co.umeu&irles " and day scholars aa could be tau^dit with them 
by a master and usher. And whilst the number of the Oppidans 
ha- gradually increascc'l. the provos^t has been constantly resident on 
the spot ; and both provost and fellows have been men who, having 
spent much of their own lives as masters in the school, were natu 
rally dispo^ied to chiim and exei*t a control over the working of it, 
and to receive, perhaps, with more or less of reluctance, alterati >ns 
tu^ rested by their suocessorj which had not been deemed necessary 
ly themselves. Different opinions have been expressed on the 



question whether this control is or is not beneficial to the schooL 
The opinion of the follows collectively is strongly in its favour. 

The course of study at Eton was until 1851 exclusively Classical : 
it now embraces both classics and mathematics. Thei e is a teacher 
of French attached to the school, who resides at Eton ; there is also 
a teacher of German, ond one of Italian, who do not reside there ; 
and lectures on Natural Sciences are delivered oc-nsionally to such 
boys as choose to attend. In these subjects and iu drawing, some 
instruction maybe obtained by boys who are willing to pay for them 
as extras But they do not enter into the course of study, and 
many boys leave Eton without having learnt there any one of them. 

The teaching of the dassics at Eton divides itself into two brandies 
*— teaching in school, and teaching out of school, or in pupil-room ; 
and the iMge proportion which the latter bears to the foi-mer conati- 
tutes the chief peculiarity of the Eton system. The teaching out 
of school again, consists partly in the preparation of lessons whiph 
are to be construed in school, and the correction of exercises which 
are to be shown up in school ; {tartly in private reading, the choice 
and direction of which rests wholly with the individual teacher, and 
which is quite independent of the school- work. Every assistant 
master has a share in this double teaching — iu school, as a master in 
charge of a division— out of school, as a tutor, and every boy stands 
in a double relation to his tutor and to the master of his division, 
so that, except during the short time which he passes in the school 
division of which his tutor has the charjre, he is under a double sys- 
tem of iustmction at almost every point in hia school life. The head 
master takes a division, but does not act iis a tutor. 

The work in school consists in construing and in repeating passages 
learnt by heart from Latin and Greek poets. Including the time 
<<peut in showing np compositions pi^viously corrected by the tutor, 
a boy is in school on an avei*age not more than two hours and a half 
on a whole schocd day ; a lesson usually takes from 35 to 5D minutes. 
The real work is done out of school in ''pupil room," under the 
tutor, who not only goes over the pupirs exercises and construing 
before they go up to the division master, but goe^ through a large 
amount of private readin>j on any subject on which he may find the 
boys deficient besides. Thus to a course of reading in schoul, which 
iH narrow and inootupleto, is supenvlded another course which the 
tutfir nuty make as elastic and discursive as he please^t, it being left 
entirely to him to supply the amount and kind of instruction which 
the character and oatiacity of every individual boy may render de- 
sirable. The large amount of repetition and of Latin verse compo- 
sition, and the sameness and' narrow range of the retvding in form, 
are among the chief peculiarities of Eton school- work ; to which 
may be adided, also, the large use of extract-books instead of ori- 
ginal authors. 

Fifty years ago, "Uie boys at Eton were taught, or supposed to be 
taught, in large masses, and the curriculum thi*ongh which they 
were conducted was much narrower than at pn^ent. The whole of 
tne sixth Corm, with the nipper fifth — 198 in all — were, under Dr. 
Keate, heard together. The number of masters in the Upper School 
was, in 1812, only six, and the average nuiulier in each form 80. 
The average number in a division does no' at present excee^l 40 ; 
the liirgest is 48 ; the smallest (the head master's) 32. There is a 
greater iu^uHion of Attic authors than formerly in the hi-^her divi- 
sions ; but Homer, Virgil, and Horace continue to be the staple of 
the teaching in nchool. 

A boy r^s no Greek dramatic poetry in school till he reaches 
the very top of the fiftli form ; he may, and probably doeK, in all 
cases, read some in pupil-room, but this depends on the taste or 
judgment of his tutor. The Greek historians and Livy he reads 
only in extract-books. 

The quantity of Latin and Greek poetry learned by heart is very 
larare. Hpeakiug generally, every lesson which is construed is also 
learnt by heart. A hoy has to say 80 lines of Homer, an I (SO lines 
of some other author alternately five days in the week. But the 
manner in which it is heard by no moans ensures its beiiisr learnt by 
all the class ; and the quantity exacted, it is stated, '^ has vei7 often 
the effect of making the exercise of memory mechan cal and slovenly, 
and therefore worse than useless." A Latin theme is done evety 
week in the fifth form and remove ; translations into Latin pi*ose 
vet7 rarely. There is little or no Greek prose, and no Ent^Hsh 
writing, proee or poetry, except two essays in a year for the sixth 
form. 

In the judgment of the present provost and head master, the 
divisions are now reduced to a convenient size. And it appears to 
\ie the general, though not the universal, opinion of the asaiMtants, 
that 40 is a perfectly manageable number, and is indeed to be pre- 
ferred to a smaller, as more easy to keep alive, and l>etter calculated 
to quicken the intei*e8t and call out the powers of the teacher. That 
it requires some skill in handling appears to be admitted, and that 
there is some difficulty in making the process of *' calling np," and 
the dread of being called up a thoroughly effective stimiUas, each 
lejton lasting only about throe quarters of an hour ; imd thia is a 
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diffioQlty to which some of ihe younger masten do not appear to be 
inaeaaible. 

In the divisions of the fourth form and remove, phuses are taken 
daring: the lessons ; but not higher, unless the master of a partica • 
lar division should think fit to adopt this course. 

Every Classical Master is paid, as such, 42 guineas a year by the 
head master, and this petty payment is supposed to remunerate his 
work in school. As tutor, he receives £10 lOs. from each pupil. 
If he has a boarding house, he receives £120 from each boy in it, 
the payment for bourd being blended in one sum with that for tui- 
tion. The King^s Scholars are distributed among the tutors by 
private arrangemont. 

The subject next in importance to dsasics in the school ooursd is 
Mathematics. Before the year 1836, there appears to have been no 
mathematical teachers of any kind at Eton. There was a titular 
teacher of writing, arithmetic and mathematics ; but he appears not 
to have taught, or been competent to teaoh, anything but writing 
and arithmetia In 1851 mathematias were for the first time incor- 
porated into the regular work of the school ; and Mr. Hawtrey was 
made Mathematical Assistant Master, which placed him on the same 
level as the Olassicai Assistants. His own assistants, however, did 
not share in this elevation ; they became or remained only *' assist- 
ants in the Mathematical School," which position they still occupy. 
The distinction is by no means a merely nominal one ; they have 
no share, as every Classical Assistant Master has, in the right and 
duty of maintaining discipline out of school ; they cannot act as 
"tutors," and they are ezduded from all but the inferior boarding 
housesi and are only allowed then to charge at the same rate as the 
*' dames." «a 

The time given to mathematical teaching at Eton is three hours 
a week thronghout the school, besides an ezerciBe (called by the boys 
*^ Extra work ") between each lesson. In the '' trials " or examina- 
tions for removes, the highest marks in mathematics are allowed 
one-fifth of the value assigned to the highest marks in dassics. A 
boy's advance in the mathematical school is regulated on the whole, 
though not exactly regulated, by his advance in the classical school ; 
and thus a good mathematician may be kept most of his time at 
sohool in mjthematical classes much inferior to him, unless he hap- 
pens also to be a good ciassia A boy in the fourth dassioal division 
may be ranked in the mathematical school above all the boys in the 
third ; but he. must reokain behind all those in the second, though 
they may be worse mathematicians than he. 

The mathematical reading of an average boy extends to the first 
part of Colenso's Algebra, and four books of Euclid. A ''fair num- 
ber " read trigonometry ; a few advance to conic sections, and fewer 
to analytical geometry, which is the highest point. The differential 
calculus has never hitherto been reached by any boy in the school 
Euclid and Algebra are begun in the fifth form, and the rule is that 
a boy does not get into the fifth "until he has a fair knowledge of 
arithmetic, including the rule of three and its application, fractions 
and decimals." 

History and geography, ancient and modem, are taught only in 
the divinou below uie fifth form. Each master in the fourth form 
and remove chooses for his division what book and what portion of 
history he thinks fit, and afterwards reports what he has set to the 
head master. The elements of modem history are regularly taught 
in the Lower SchooL In the lower part of the Upper School the 
subject is changed from modem history to ancient ; and although 
lessons are set commonly in the fourth form, and more rarely in the 
remove, yet so soon as these forms are past, all direct ins&nction 
ceases, and boys are left to the inducements supplied by examina< 
tions and the opportunities given by holiday tauLS to continue and 
extenJ their reading. In the two highest divisions of the school 
essays ara occasionally set on historical subjects. 

Teachers are provided for modem languages (French, German, 
and Italian), but, as already stated, the study of these is entirely 
optional. The French class had, in July, 1862, 76 attendants, (the 
number has been as high as 130), the (German class 25, and the 
Italian a 

Physical science la not systematically taught, but lectures are de- 
livered once a week during the two winter school-terms, by men of 
eminence, on scientific subjects. At the end of each lecture ques- 
tions are proposed for the best written answers, to which a prLoe is 
awarded ; and at the end of the course, questions are again pro- 
posed to be answered from recollection. Drawing is regularly 
taught by the visiting master, and a room fitted up with models 
and examples is open for four hours a day to those wno wish to join 
the class. The instraction given is in artistic, not elementary dnw- 
ing. Practical geometiy and militaiy plan drawiiig are tanght in 
the mathematical school . 

Music is not taught in the schdoL Those who desire it, are at 
libei^ to take private lessons ; and two of the tutors have private 
musical classes. ^ 

The qfstem of promotion from class to class Is peculiar. ^Be* 



moves," as they are called, take place twice a year, in June and 
December. At each remove each sulxli vision of eveiy form in 
school, except the sixth and the upper division of the firth, is pro- 
moted in a body and take rank as the subdivision next above it. 
Thus the boys in the lower remove of the fourth pass in a body into 
the middle remove, and the following half year they pass in the 
same way into the tipper remove. The half-yearly removes within 
each form take place without examination ; but before the remove 
from form to form, examinations called " trials," of. ii terv easy 
kind, are held, by which the fitness of each boy to pass into tat 
form above is tested, and the pUoes of the boys within the form are 
I also determined. A boy whn fails t-o pass the *' trials " (a very un- 
ususl occurrence) remains in the form in which he is, and thus sinks 
into the remove below his own. On the other hand, a clever boy is 
sometimes allowed, on the recommendation of his tutor, to offer 
himself for a double remove. Thus, taking the divisions as A, B, 
C, D, a boy in A may either take the examination of his own divi- 
sion and pass into B, or he may take the examination of B instead, 
and if ho succeeds in beating two-thirds of the' bovs in it, he will 
be at once promoted into C, without passing through B at all. As 
a general rule, however, a boy remains during the whole of his stay 
at Eton in the ramove in which he is first placed. The system of 
removes ends with t^e upper division of the fifth, from which point 
promotion into the sixth takes place by seniority only. 

The 70 "King's Schohini" or *<CoUegers'^ are elected by the 
provost, -vice-provost, and head master of Eton, and the provost 
and two fellows of King's College, Cambridge, after a competitive 
examination which is open to all boys from any part of England. 
Although, generally speaVing, of a somewhat lower social grade 
than the Oppidans, the King's Scholars caiistitnte intdlectually the 
ilite of the school,, and it is by tbom chiefly that the reputation of 
Eton at the Universities has been and continues to be sustained. 
They are exclusively eligible t > Scholarships at King's College, 0am- 
bridze, of which there are four open annnally — ^the successful can- 
didates being chosen by competitive examination. The maintenatice 
and instruction of a King's SchoLur is not wholly gratuitous. He 
pays fe(^ to his tutor, notwitfistanding the express provision of the 
Statute^ ; and various other small sums, amounting in all to £2ft 
per annum ; and his expenses for travelling, pocket money, Jtc, 
raise his expenditure altogether to about £40. The avei-age ex- 
penses of an Oppidan may be set down at about £200 per annum. 
With economy, and by omitting extras, such as modem languages 
and drawing, this sum may be reduced to about £1(M), but under 
any circumstances an Education at Eton must be considered an ex- 
pensive on& — English Educatioiial Time*. 



II. ^u^m on ^^vuttial Muntian. 

L QUESTIONS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT FOR MALES 

IN THB EHGUSH NORMAI< SCHOOL. 

1. Write full instructions for a pupil teacher about to take charge 
of the reading lessons in a class ox children of average AttainmeutSi 
between 6 and 7 years of age. 

2. What method of teacliing the elements of reading is adopted 
in your practising school f What do you consider to be the prin- 
cipal advantages of that method 7 or^ which method do you recom- 
mend from your own experience ? 

8. Make out a list of faults to bo avoided by teachers in superin- 
tending lessons in penmanship. 

4. Give a' clear and full account of the system by which children 
are best iustntcted in spelling and in writing from dictation, toge- 
ther with an accurate estimate of the quantity of dictation that 
ought to be done in 25 minutes by a class of girls between 11 and 12 
years cl agew \ 

6. What are the principal causes of the failures of girls under 
examination in arithmetic ? By wliat expedients are those causes 
most effectually counteracted 7 

6. Give an accurate estimate of the quantity of work which ought 
to be done in the time allotted for arithmetic every week. How 
can the results be registered and defects corrected most effi^ctnally 7 

7. By what exercises are faults in articulation best corrected f 
What lettera and combination of letters, present the greatest diffi- 
culty in teaching 7 Give instances of the best mode of teaching 
children to read words containing such combination. 

8. To what extent should simultaneous reading be allowed 7 Give 
an Mtimate of the quantity of words each girl in a cUss of 20 chil- 
dren between 9 and 10 years old ought to read in a lesson of 80 
minutes? 

9. Prepare full notes of lessons on two subjects from the sub- 
joined list :— The cow, sheep, or pig. The bee, or bnttei-^y. Poi. 
sonous herbs. Parts of a flower. Coal, or iron. Leather, candles^ 
or soap. Good temper. Truth! cdnen. Ifftatness and eleanliiMBar 
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10. What are the chief principleB to be kept in mind in giving 
instraction to young children ? What techniofd termi are especially 
to be ayoided in giving eolleotive leasona to young ohildz«n 7 Pre • 
pare a list of such terms and of the ezprenions which you would 
substitute for them as more intelligible, and better adapted to their 
oapacitiea and wants. 

INKAKTS.— 'The following questions have spedal rsfatenoe to In- 
fant Schools •— 
^ 1. Invfh^ jj^pecte nhonld a school-room for infants be fitted up 
^SWa5!fy f ronl orw for older children ? Why t 

2. State exactly ho\if you wonld proceed in teaching the leUer$ of 
ihe alphabet to infants. What difficulty arises from the names of 

. the letters in teaching to spdl t 

3. State exactly the lessons on wMdi you would depend for culti- 
vating the memttry of infants. 

4. Describe the principal expedients which have been devised for 
facilitating instruction in the first elements of wriJtMyg, 

6. State the exact means by which you would endeavour to teach 
infants to tptak in a proper tone, and with proper clearness. 

6. Write notes of a lesson on the human nand ; iyr foot ; or eye ; 
ezplainiug distinctly your object in giving the lesson, and tiie means 
by which yon propose to make it intelligible and attractive. 

7. What exercises are best adapted to teach infants to observe, 
and to give an account of -common objects ? 

QuEBTioira OK School MAKAOBxtvr fob Fualis ts tbm 
English Nobmal School. 

1. In a school of 100 girls between 7 and 12 yean of age, what 
proportic n of time should be allowed in the course of a week for 
each subject of instruction ? Support your statement by satisfac- 
tory reasons, 

i, Wliat assistance wonld you require in order to give efficient 
instruction to evei-y class ? Supposing that you cannot get efficient 
nupil-teachers, «hat substitutes would you propose to employ? 
Write out the instructiuus yon would give to each of your assistants 
with special reference to the faults most commonly committed in 
teaching elunentaiy subjecta. 

8. What ai e tho best airangements for lessons in arithmetic ? 
State lully, and give reasons exactly, for the causes of the frequent 
failures in this subject, and the methods by which you propose to 
counteract them. 

4 By wiiat plans would you collect and present, in a clear and 
complete form, the results of an examination of your school in all 
eleui eut ary su i jects 1 

6. Uuw would yon ascertain and enable your school managers 
and the inspector to ascertain the circumstances which would jus- 
tify you in presenting girls for examinHttnn in a group below that 
to which they would properly belong by reason of their age ? 

6. State the moral faults to which you have found girk of vari- 
ous ages most liable ; and explain clearly the principles which you 
should bear in mind in dealing with them. 

7. How far, and under what circumstances, is it advisable to 
bring cases of misconduct or pervexsiiy under tiie notice of » large 
dnss of children ? 

8. Show the effects of injudicious punishments upon the temper 
and character of children. 

0. Upon what principles and qualities does the moral influence of 
a school mistress chiefly depend ? 

10. Write a letter which, in your opinion, would produce a good 
effect upon a pupil-teacher who is in danger of losing her influence 
by some special fault which may have come under your notice., 

11. How far should emulation be encouraged as an incentive to 
exertion ? 

12. Gire the heads of an address to giris aboat to leave school, 
pointing out the qualifications most important to persona employed 
in household work. 

Sekocl JUgidtn, 

What is the meaning of the word "average 1'* Give a full ex- 
planation of it. 

What is the nxaci method of finding the three following numbers 
from Class Registers :— 

(1) The average weekly attendance, 

(2) " quarterly " 

(3) « yearly <* 
What approximate method of finding (2) and (3) is sometimes 

used ? When will the approximate method give the same result as 
the exact method? 

Which method was adopted in the school in which you were a 
pupil-teacher 7. 

Ij^luii is the eoMct method of finding the avenge atmual tramber 
•i att«it4#lM!f» *' o/ Mfih child pment at all'' 



2. SOME OF THE ANSWERS TO THE FOREGOING EX- 

AlflKATIOK PAPSBB, VITB BEKAIUU. 

Ans. to QujssnoK 1. — An "average" is an intermediate quan- 
tity between, a^;number of unequal quantities, and is such that the 
sum of the deficiencies is equal to the sum of the excesses. 

By inapu;tv>n of these results, however, we obtain another view 
of the teruL . It may be seen that it is the result obtained by divi- 
ding the sum of a number of unequal parts into an equivalent niun- 
ber of eoual parts. The result b such that when multiplied into 
the number of equal parts the sum of the unequal parts. 

Thus, suppose the attendance of a school to be as follows : — 
Monday, . . 32 . 40 I Thursday, . . 48 . 35 
Tuesday* . . 37 . 39 Friday, . . 42 . 33 

Wednesday, . 43 . 61 | 

Total, 400 

Here it is required to find such a number of children as had they 
been nresent the whole of the week, their total atteodanoes wonld 
have been equal to the total of the usual attendances (400). . By 
dividing 400 then by the number of half days, we get the result 40. 
And 10 X 40 » 40a 

Again, suppose in a school 60 attend during the week, out of 
which 30 attend the whole week, 8 8 times, 7 for 6 times, and 6 for 
4 times. Now to fod the average attendance for each child present 
at all, we must distribute the total attendances (426 » 213 days) 
among the whole of the children which attend, W » 4*26. 

Suppose the school times to be 10 and the averane attendance 74. 
Then 10 X 74 — the number of attendanee marks distribated in 
equal portions among the 74 children. That is, 740 is the sum of 
the unequal marks obtained by more or less than M children, as the 
case may be on each day, but their total attendance is ,the sams as 
74 children attending the whole of the week. 

Again, if the average number of haJf dajrs be 9, and the number 
present at all be 30, the 7 X 80 •■ the number of attendance marka 
gained by an unequal or variable number of children distributed in 
equal portions among those who have been present at all. 

Rbbcarks. — ^This is a complete answer. Every point of the ques- 
tion receives attention and illustration, and there is evidence of a 
full mastery of bis subject by the writer. Its defects are in the 
composition rather than in the matter or arrangement. Thus the 
opening definition is deficient in precision. It is not stated but left 
to be inferred tiiat the average is the number, of which the sum of 
the deficiencies of the numbM below it ia equal to the sum of the 
excesses of those above it. Again, ^'meaning" would be better 
than '* view ^ in the phrase, '* another view of the term." 



QuBSTiOK 6. — ^The great difierence between reading and arith- 
metic in the progress is to be found ia the fact that arithmetic is of 
a much more syttemalic nature than reading. True, every brandi 
of instruction or education has its successive steps i but in arithme- 
tic the mastery of each step is absolutely necessary to the nndw- 
standing of the subsequent parts. 

So that if a child is placed in a class too high for him, he may find 
something in common with the othen which he can master in liie 
reading lessons, but in arithmetic he can find nothing if he haa not 
mastemi the previous rules on which those in this class depend. 

Again, reading is a thing which enters more into the child's daily 
life than arithmetic. Not a day passes but he sees something before 
him to read, and when a child has been once started he takes a de- 
light in practising his knowledge and memory on any object he noay 
chance to meet with. 

This will apply to arithmetic, but in a much more limited sense. 
JEhcpedienU to provide for tfm — (in clasdficaUon). 

The only way to surmount the difficulty entirely i& to have a ssp- 
artUe d^u&ifieation for each Htbject Ohfldren may often be equal in 
ability to read, while in arithmetic their attainments may be widely 
dfiferent Utiless this plan is resorted to there is evident unfair- 
ness to the child, whose progress in one subject at least is retarded. 
Many find a diifieidty in doing this, howevo*, from lack of teadi- 
ing power. This is the case in most of our national schools, where 
there are often only one or two pupil teachers. This may be obvia- 
ted, in a great manner, by adoptinff the monitorial system. A skil- 
fnl teacher, with a thorough and efficient staff of monitors will often 
work as well. 

If this difficulty should be found to be great, the teacher might 
have a separate classification for arithmetic only, thus throwing the 
work of having one subject throughout the school at the same time, 
or one lesson only. 

Then, again, in the work there should be more splitting up into 
drafts than in raiding. It depends, however, on which branch of 
arithmetic is taken . Of instruction in rules and principles, then t^e 
classification should be very minute. If only for silent pnustice, it 
would requre only about the same number of classes as for reading. 
A plan adopted in some schools is to send out a whole class, or 
[ oft«w a draft of the firytelaai among the rest of tiieaohooL Xadl 
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ivith fak little group tnvf then be ahto t& aid them i& Mmeviag the 
diffimikiet expeiie^eed by jonng ebildMB in arithmetio. 

BAiA5Xa-«-Xhui answer haa its good points. There is equal evi- 
dence that the question haa not been misunderstood, but there hoks 
on the part of the writer that practical ooncepiion of asohools Urork- 
i^g which the question requited, to have enabled him to answer it 
propeily. The defect is tme often f otind in leamersy who are gen* 
erally-^perhaps unaroidablj^-^more oonoemed to fix in their mem^- 
ory the rerbal matter of their bodES, than to realite that which lies 
under it. 01 oonrse experience alone in this case oould give this 
power ; but experience, though necessary to the coneeptwn, does 
not always produce it. This is OTident, not only ^rom ^e answer 
before us, but from the fact that the real difficulty in classifying for 
arithmetic has never been met in many sdioola, nor even guessed 
at. Hence the disorepancies which are found in children's attain- 
ments, though in the same dnss, discrepancies which are not found 
amcmg the members of a readmg class. Occasional splitting up of 
a school into minute parts, and appointing a boy from an upper 
class to each, is doubtless* better &an the individual mode found in 
some schools, or the slovenly classes found in others, but it Lb too 
irregular a mode to obtain sound progress in a subject of so many 
distinct stages. 

QuBSTioK 8. — Why should school be made attractive to chOdren ? 
It is important that children should feel school a delight. '* School 
is a pleasure '' should not merely be a song, but a reality with the 
children. Few things remain as permanent to do us any good, when 
we have associated them with feelings of pain, or it may be of dis- 
gust. 

1. Childhood a happy period, God has made childhood pre- 
eminently a hafmy period. The happy buoyancy of childhood and 
youth are so ordained for wise and good purposes. If we then aid 
this cheorfulneMS we are co-workers with God. On the other hand, 
if we make childhood dull and cheerless, we are acting in direct op- 
position to this law. 

2,'Itisthe beri coridiHon for impai'ting ingtrti^on . When there 
is cheerfulness in the mind of the child, a high degree of mental ac- 
tivity may be expected. There is an enei^ and seal about the 
manner which shows there is delight taken in the work. But if 
there ia a sohool in which there is no sympathy with child nature, 
and instead of the sunshine of oheerfnlness, a cold and harsh discip- 
line, and the teacher's manner repelling, the children at once dis- 
like school. The acquisition of knowledge becomes associated in 
their minds with pain, with dark and threstening looks, and with 
constraint. This is evidently the reason why we find some chfldren 
almost overjoyed at the thought of being released from school. 

2. Its influence on moral culture. How can principles for future 
guidance be implanted, or the conscience awakened to A ftense of 
duty, where fear is made the ruling motive ? The principle is con- 
trary to that laid down in the New Testament, where love is made 
the niling motive. 

Means to make it a happy place, 

1. Teacher* B manner. The teacher must be cheerful and lively in 
his dealing with the children. He need not be afraid of a smile on 
his face lowering his authority or influence with the children. 

2. He may indulge the children in xaUits of wit, tales^ dx. This 
will encourage them to laugh and so prove a reaction, wOl afford an 
outlet for the superfluity of animal spirits. Oarlyle says it is an 
element of <rood in a man, however debased, if he can indulge in a 
hearty good laugh. 

3. He should be careful that their toork is suited to them, and 
that they are not overworked. The habit of application is quite a 
different thing to constant drudgery or slaveiy. 

4. He should not confine his work to school routine. The three 
essentials must have the greatest share of the time. But there is 
still time left for interesting recreation lessons, as drawing, singing, 
&c. 

6. He should carefully avoid excessive fauU-flnding, He should 
be on the look out for things to praise rather than to censure. 

The children lose all heart in their work in trying to please their 
teacher when all their efforts are rewarded only by constant grumb- 
ling and complaints. 

6. In their games they should be Uft alone. He may sometimes 
show them a new same or an improvement in their own, but in 
other respects he should not Interfere. 

BxxABXS. — This answer goes over much ground, and yet deals 
with ib in outline only. This oould not b^ avoided where so many 

Sdnts are introduced, and where the space and time were limited, 
at was it necessary to introduce so many 1 W^ould not selection 
and a fuller treatment of each point be better than bones — '^ very 
many and very dry ? " Mere fragments may suffice^ sometimes, 
between a pupil and his teacher ; but suppose the case of an exami- 
ner not as well acquainted with the course as the latter, is it advi- 
sable then to deal in fragments ? May not the writer then be mis- 
undentood— e.^.i What would Stow say of the statement^ or any 



OM else amdoos for the moral trainhag of children— '' that in their 
games they should be left alone f " 

QnxsTioir 11.— <* TrusHng." In matters relating to truth pf 
word or aeikioi)» the teacher should always '* trust till deceived." It 
is highljr important that children should be trusted, and that they 
should know that they are so too. There ia a great tendency to be 
what we are taken for. <' Give a dog a bad name aid hang him." 
Suspicion is vdry injurious to the character of the child. If you. 
give a child credit for being tmsf worthy, there will generally be an 
aim on his part to see that he deserves such. 

Still, there lb a dan)ter of giving too much credit to the children ; 
this ends in being imposed upon, or in the teachers winking at 
known miscooduot The degree of trust should depend upon the 
age of the child. 

''Confession.'' Is important in its rehitiOD to real honesty of 
life. He should be treated as the true " oowatd " who, either fiom 
fear of ptinishment or of falling in the estimation of his Comrades 
tries to hide his faults. The courage which confesses a fnult ^ould 
be apprc^red by the teacher, and be rewaided by a remittance of 
punishment in some cases. 

There is great fear, however, of carrying this too far. Wheto 
confession is voluntary it may be relied on, but when stimulated, 
as where hope of mitigation of punishment is held, its benefit is 
highly doubtful. The teacher should be careiul, too, in i squiring 
public coufsBsion ; as, for instance, holding up the hand belore the 
whole class. It is a test which few are nble to btand. 

'* Praise." One of the moKt important stimuli which works with 
children in doing malay actions is the hope of approval or piaise. 
Though the love of praise » not to be encoai*aged, yet the teacher 
should recogniae those actions which are deserving of praise. Deeds 
of kindness and courtesy, acts of seL -denial, yielding to kn<iwn pie^ 
ferehces at play, 4fec., all these things should be eucuuraged by the 
approving smile of the teacher. 

The great danger in this is that it has a tendency to make the 
children vain. The teacher should rarely praise the children pub* 
Hdy, unless in very exceptional cases. The want of humility, a 
consciousness of one*s own ignorance and deficiencies is i ecesfearily 
wanting in young children. And the teacher should be very dis- 
criminating in h£ distribution of praise lent he encourage this. 

** Censure " is sometimes necessary and often more effective than 
corporal punishment. The teacher should know the nature of the 
child before he pimishea it) this way. In all cases of waut of truth- 
fulness, honesty, or moral conduct, he should express his strong ab- 
horrence of the fault. 

'' Danger." He should be very careful he does not inflict too 
great a punishment A look is enough with some children. When 
censuring before the class, too, he should not do so personally, else 
the sympathy of the class goes with the offender. He should avoid 
constant censure : when the occasions are few and far between, his 
reproof will be much more impressive. 

Aescarks. — A very good answer in outline. This was what the 
question required, and the writer has managed to give evidence of 
attention to the subject. 

.Question 15. — " Fe careful that It is obstinacy. — (Locke), Of- 
ten that which is termed obstinacy is not really so. The esses which 
occur in school of real obstinacy are very few. 

(1.) Obstinacy may proceed horn a natural obt^iseness or weakness 
of intellect Here the teacher should be patient and painstaking in 
bis work; The child has perhaps been neglected at home^ or not 
sent to school early enougn. 

(2.) What is called obstinacy may often proceed' from a perfect 
confusion, caused by bullying, blows on the head, &c. Here the 
teacher requires patience, and the command of his own temper. A 
Rugby master once felt a rebuke very strongly, when, after he had 
been bullying and scolding a lad for his dullness a long time, the 
lad looked up in his face and timidly said, ** Why do you speak so 
angrily ; indeed, I am trying my best.'* 

(3.) Sometimes this fault may be on the teacher's side. It may 
proceed from a constant, irritable, fault-finding disposition, when 
the children lose all heart in their work, and all respect for their 
teacher. 

(4.) Again, a boy may take up the position of obstinacy for th^ 
sake of being a hero. B^rs are rather fcjnd of finding one who daref 
to oppose the master. In this case the teacher should depiive him 
of the sympathy of the class, and the motive beinz removed the a&. 
tion will drop. The teacher should never punish a lad for this fault 
before his class. ^ 

(6.) The fault may at first be offly sulkiness, or ill temper ; it may 
be brought on to obstinacy by the teacher's mismanagement. The 
boy should be left alone till his fit is over. 

REHABKa. — ^This is an important subject, and deserved more at- 
tention than the writer gave to it ; but time, we suppose, was pres- 
sing. The tenns '* bul^ and soold" were altogether inapplicable^ 
surcQy to an Arnold ! 
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QunriOF 17. — ^The gronnds which exist for believing that pre- 
oecnfMitioD of the mind with right principleB would foiii^ it agunst 
the admission and practice of evD. 

(1.) The miful U never wumpioytd. Even in the case of the 
j^onngest child, however few ita idets may be, it is eoastantiy paaa- 
lag and repmring these before the mind. A great pait of onr life 
ia spent in reflection, in thoaght, &e. 

(2.) Onr present feelings and thoughts will depend on the objects 
of onr previons pursuits. Whatever we have been reading, thinking 
of, or doing, gives the tone to our present thoughts. If we have 
apont onr time in reading of nobler examples of patience and bene- 
volence, in that channel, too, our thoughts will run. 

They tend to familiarise the mind with that which is lofty and 
good, and so have an influence on our thoughts and actioos. 

(3. ) Uae feeling resists auother by pre-occupation. If thoughts 
and principles holy and good have been implanted, the mind will 
naturally repel all that is vulgar and bad« 

(4.) *' Like attracts like " is a principle which holds good in the 
phindcal world, and has an equal influence in a moral sense. The 
mind nata rally picks out for itself those things or objects with which 
it ia familiar. 

Looked at the other way, it is evident that if the mind is allowed 
to follow its own inclination it will take an evil course. Neither 
does it want the presence of contaminating influences to do this. 

Some Jesuits on the Continent on one occasion were particularly 
careful in rearing youths to protect them from the evil influence of 
the world outside. They were not allowed to have the slightest 
oonnection with any one without the walls. And yet after they en* 
tersd the world their previous seclusion of life did not prevent them 
from becoming de^>ased in character. 

The fact was, their minds had not been previously fortified against 
evil by implanting. 

BiXABKS. — Here again there is evidence of haste and hurry, be- 
cause the time is lapsing. But it is not wise in an examination pa- 
per to crowd in crudely digested matter ; it is far better to do well 
what is done, as this would of itself indicate what the writer could 
do if there was time. — Papers for the 8choolm<uter. 



3. QUESTIONS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT IN AN 

SNOLI8H KOKMAL SCHOOL. 

1. Explain ''average," and give illustrations from school registera 

2. Clearly set forth the ''approximate" and the ''exact" methods 
of obtaining yearly averages. 

3. What checks does a good system of registration supply on the 
tfocuracy of the returns ? What other means will you adopt to show 
that your registers are accurate and truthful 7 

4. What " general principles are applicable to all school arrange- 
ments ?" 

6. How do reading and arithmetic cliffer in relation to a child's 
progress ? By what expedients in classification will you proride for 
this? 

6. Distinguish between "exercises of attainment," and "mecha- 
nical operations," and show fully the differences these require in 
classification, with the reasons thereof. 

7. State the advantages of physical exercise, and give the con- 
ditions which should be sought in connection therewith. 

8. Why should school be made attractive to children 7 Give some 
of the means by which a teacher may make it a happy place. 

9. To what may fretfulness, irritability, pugnacity, and such like, 
often be traced in school ? Trace the efi'ects of these things physic- 
ally and morally. 

10. Write a theme on " Humility." 

11. State briefly the importance and the dangers connected with 
"tiTisting," "confession,'' "praise," and "censure." 

12. Write an es^uiy on " Nothing in little or trifling in education 
that tends to give a bias to the mind," or, " on the ^nctidn of ac- 
tion in the culture of the feelings and disposition." 

13. Write out the section that contains " Boisterousness is highly 
unbecoming." 

14. What is the relation of authority to the training of the will 7 

15. Illustrate Locke's re-nark : "Be careful that it is obstinacy." 

16. What is the sphere of repetition f ^ 

17. What grounds exist for believing that pre-occupation of the 
mind with right principles would fortify it against the admission 
and practice of evil ? 

18. What do you understand by "principles" in the preceding 
(question 7 What hindrances exist4|p the implanting of such prin- 
ciples l^English Papers for SMuiolfnaaters. 



lish normal schools this branch of instruction is overlooked. The 
mirtake probably arises from the fact that the Tange of auhjeda 
taught is thought to be so wide, or so purely intdlectual or tedini- 
cal, that more practical and oommon aubjecta are dis^daeed. Kneh 
is not the case. Domno Eoovomt, the common term applied to 
this dass of instruction forma a dikinei tnbfeet^ and is treated as 
such both in the anangement of the Training College and in the 
ezaminatioa for oertificates of meril For the information of such 
of our readers as may be interested in this branch, and in illustra- 
tion of the ekekrader of the toMhing, we subioin the actual Questions 
which, at the recent examination, formed what is termed the " Do- 
mestic Eeonomy paper." 

SEcnoK I. 
L Compare the advantages of linen, cotton, and woollen clothing, 
with regard to durability, health, and economy. 

2. To what extent should cutting out be taught in a well ordered 
school 7 What expedients would you adopt in order to give the 
children practical mstmction in this art 7 

3. What oug^t to be the yearly cost of clothing for a girl be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen years of age, the daughter (1) of a 
mechanic, or (2) of a day labourer 7 Support your opinion by a de- 
taUed estimate. 

Ssonow II. 
L Prepare a table of diet for school children between ten and 
thirteen yean of age. Explain the advantages of the various sub- 
stances which you would use, having regard to economy, and the 
health and strength of the children. 

2. Explain the reasons why meat, intended for the table, should 
be boilea slowly. Under what circumstances may rapid boiling be 
allowable 7 

3. How may the following articles of food be prepared, so as to 
be both economical and palatable 7 — Oatmeal, rice, sheep's head and 
fish. 

Section III. 

1. Give directions for washing woollen articles, and for getting 
up fine linen ; and, as far as you are able, give intelligible rasaona 
for the process which you recommend. 

2. Mention some faults commonly commited by laundry women, 
the causes to which they are attributable, and the efi'ects they pro- 
duce upon the appearance and quality of clothing. 

Stctiok IV. 
Prepare full notes for lessons on two subjects selected from the 
following list : — 
Duties of a nurse-maid, or 
Kitchen-maid ; 
Causes that predispose to typhus fever, or other prevalent dia- 



4. TRAINING FEMALE TEACHERS IN DOMESTIC 

DUTXB8. 

ThBte exists a prevalent but erroneous impression that in Eng- 



Symptoms of scarlet fever, or of croup, and simple methods of 
dealing with them until medical assistance can be obtained. 

The diflferent modes in which small savings may be turned to 
good account. 

QUESnOKS IK BBOABD TO IkFAITT JSCHOOLS. 

The following questions have special reference to Infant ScHooia. 
Candidates who answer the questions in this section satisfactorily, 
atid toko afiertoai-ds pau a satisfactory probation in keeping Infant 
Schools^ will have a special stamp added to their certificates when 
iflsued. 

1. What means have been devised to teach infants the means 
and movements of common domestic process, ~ such as washing, 
bakii^, ironing, Ac. 7 

2. Write the notes of such a lesson ss would be intelligible and 
interesting to infants on catching eold^ what it means, and how to 
avoid iL 

It must be obvious that to pass this examination, a very con- 
siderable amount of knowledge must be possessed both theoreticaliy 
and practically. A portion of the questions have to be answered 
on the s^ot, in writing, without any reference, and that correctly 
and precisely. — Bngltd^ Bd%icational Eecord. 



6. TEACHING THE LETTERS. 

Looking in the last number of the Teacher for hints which would 
be useful in the details of the school-room, for the methods of 
teaching particular branches, etc., I wondered that the teachers did 
not write out more of their suocessfnl experiments for the benefit 
of others. Then I asked myself if I had any thing of value which I 
could add to the common stock. And I resolved to give an acouunt 
of a plan for interesting the 'little ones' who are taking the first 
steps in the steep pathway which leads up the hill of science. The 
plan has worked well with me this present tenoti. 
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I havo aIwa>Hi found my A B C oIimms^ if at all hrgt, nther chill 
to both acholan and toacher ; and have also fioano it diffionlt to 
inteiiBHt young children, and atat-t them Batitfactorily in ronding. 
This teim 1 procored pieces of paper boxen, one side of wlUcb, being 
glased, would bold ink. These I ont into cards about an iiidi 
aqnare, and made the letters on them, the small ones with pen and 
ink, Uie large ones with paiut, by means of patterns borrowed from 
a shop. 

Gathering my class arouod me, the cardji were held up one by 
one, atid the child whot first named it correctly took the card. 
Those which none of theoD could name were retaibed by the teacher. 
"Wheii we had gone over the whole we would ouunt and see which 
had the most, and then tiy asrain. Soon ncme we.'e left for the 
teacher. Then T would try them one by one and see how many 
each child could take. 1 no longer had to force them to attend, 
and CGuId no linger complain of a lack of inteiest. Their delight 
WHS great as, day by day, they fotmd the pile gi-owing in their liitle 
hands. 

They had a sense of personal property in thus holding the letters. 
Thoy had made them their own by learning them. Emulation, love 
of acquisition, and delight in consd us growth, were excited in the 
child's mind. Soon many were ready for advancement, and I pro- 
ceeded in the same way with all the words of two letters, and some 
few others, such as ihe^ uh^ yes, e.c. They named them at sight, 
from the cards, and read little sentences formed by placing them in 
Tarions positions It was rather slow work with some of them, but 
it was just the drill they needed in attention, observation of form, 
etc. ; and when these words were thoroughly mastered, and the 
child was allowed to have a l)nok of his own in his hands, in which 
the foims with which he had become so familiar appeared in i^ thou- 
sand conibiuatiuns, his progress was rapid, and equally pleasant to 
pupil and teacher. 

Considerable study could be esKily secured from the little things 
in this way. In a cla^s of sixteen, most were ready for the worcU,' 
in^hile a few were still in the letters. Calling them all to recite at 
the same time, I would give each of those who were learning words 
two or more cards to learn, and then proceed with the alphabet 
class. By the time I had heard them, most of those who had words 
would be ready to recita, appl^ng themselves better than some 
scholars twice as old.— -^. in lUtnais Teacher. 



6. INEFFACEABLE TEACHINO. 

There is a way of teaching which leaves a very slight impression, 
and there is another way the efiect of which is obvious and lasting. 
The Spirit of Qod uses truth in converting and sanctifying men, 
but this truth is set foi*th by human agency, the efficiency of which 
depends much on the skill and diligence of the agent. We have 
never yet met with a teacher whose ill success cou-d not be accounted 
for wi&lMmt impeaching the faithfulness of the divine promises. 

A somewhat singuLir instance in ilhtstration of this ik as lately 
given nie as follows : A teacher met two well-dressed boye, 
and uaked them if they were not going to Sunday-school. A poor 
boy, much smaller than the two, stood near, heard the invitation, 
and tiiniilly asked if he might not so. The teacher was both sur- 
pi ized and pleased, and takin<; the Tittle boy by the hand, led him 
to the school. He behaved well, and was connected with the school 
for several months. Whither he went after leaving the school is of 
no moment He fell into company with profane men, and for full 
thirty years embraced and advocated sceptical opinions, openly 
Bcofhug the Bible and believers in it. After this long interval he 
renounced his scepticism, and became a professor of the religion he 
had sought to destroy ; and his own declaratifm was that the lessons 
of those few montba in the Sunday-schtjoi wero too deeply lodged to 
be effaced, and finally forced him back to his allegiance to God. — 
C. in the Sunday-School World. 

7. LESSENING OF TEACHERS' SALARIES. 
We have often discouraged the application of the pernicious 
maxim that the cheapest teacher is the best, and experience only 
proves the truth of what we have said. In discussing this point 
the Sacramento Board of Education thus states the case : — **The 
spirit of discontent manifested by many of the teachers, who com- 
plain of the insufficiency of their wazes, will, if continned, lessen 
their usefulness in the school room ; for it is essential to the healthy 
progress of every school that the toacher should be sealnup, efficient, 
and cheerful— so that the pupils may not only find her to be the 
dispenser of daily rations' of readinsr, writing, and arithmetic, but 
also the living example of whatever is true, good, and beautiful in 
religion, in manners, and in knowledge. The welfare of nearly 
6,UO0 children in our schools, whose characters are being daily 
nionlded in the schfK>l-room, demands that we Hhoalddo our utmost 
to put every teacher in the most serene and cheerful frame of mind. 
To show that w« desire tuch a oondition of circomstanoes, and that 



we appreciate the exhausting labors of the school-room, we would 
now most cheerfully recAnmend an increase of salarie ." 



III. (Somispondintrt tf t\u journal. 



SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF TEACHERS. 
(To the Editor of the Joumai of EchiccUitin. ) 

Sib, ^ An excess of supply over demand generally leads to th e 
acception of much that is biid, and the rejecti(»n of ninc^ that is 
good. jAu excess of material seldom adds anything to the Iteairty 
of the structure. Experience will prove these remarks trne in the 
commercial and manufacturing world, and obsei'v^ition in the liter* 
ary and learned. A replete and overstocked market, whether of 
me»x:handise or talent, invariably tends to lower the UH^nd bP*tfu of 
both buyer and seUer. Admitting the genend acceptation of these. 
observations, the growing evil exhibited in the large excess of 
teachers over the demand must have attracted the attention of 
evfry educationalist in the country. This evil has greatly incr«jised 
of late years ; and, unless something be done towards its extinc- 
tion, it will, eventually, be productive of one renult : that of posi- 
tive injiiry to our, in many respects, admirable school system. Tliis 
evil has eveu now assumed such dimensions, that nnmbeia of indi- 
viduals, of every grade of character, are tmversing the conntry 
under the s^anction of a certificate, which they obtained by chance 
or otheiwise, ofitering their nervicea as teachers, for any length 
of time, at almost any amonnt of renin net-ation. Many of tlieso 
fellows, wholly inexperienced ns teacheia, havini> no love f<»r the 
profefvim, further than its ez elusion from manual labout, poHt>eBS 
but a very limited knowledge of the rudimfntn of tiieir mother 
tongue, it not imfrequontly happens that necessity points ihese 
individnals to other means than hononrable to prucnro a school. 
Such an order of things militates very strongly against the interests 
of the professional teachers. It is natural that men of talent and 
education, when they find themselves uiKiermined by persons of 
inferiority, will, if possible, find a less lesiponsible and uu/relucia> 
tive empUiyment. 

To a certain class of trustees, these low-priced teacher^i ai e par- 
licula'ly acceptable. With them the cheajifst man in the best. 
According to their creed, education only occnpifS u secondly phice, 
when contrasted with dollars and cents. E<lncation anci tHlunt nic 
thuK rendered subservient totlie god of the pocket ; and inc»p.icity 
patronized at the expense of protessionnl ability. The question i.-, 
how is this evil to be temedied 7 in what manner can thtd dith'culty 
be met and oveicome, without checking, for a time, the progreHH of 
our educational machinery ? Two practical methods a]<pcar ade> 
quate to meet the reiinirements ot the case. Fii-st : i<Hii^e the 
qualification stjindard to a snfiicient heiglit, and cut oti a large 
number of the lower grades. Again, abolish the jne.'ieiit ^ybtom of 
sectional trustees, and institute instead a township bosii d, haviuiL; 
control over all schools within the bounds of the mnnicij-ality in 
which they reside. These changes are not only prdcticubJe, but 
necessary. The standard of examination has, hitherto, betn far too 
low ; for it is well known that there are many men in Canada, 
holding Jii»t-daee certificafee, incapable of teaching properly the 
commonest kind of a common school. Apart from the question of 
qualification, the very idea of calling up teachers periodically for 
examination is absurd in the extrema Nothing short ot tJie 
abolition of those petty county boards, and tlie e:}tabliHhment of a 
central provincial board, before whom all teachers are com))el]ed to 
appear, will remove this evil, and bring about a satisfactoiy and 
l)ermanent change. The establishment of township boards of ti nstees 
would remove many hindrances which at present stand in the way 
of the teacher. Local prejudice, and all this popnlar tittle-tattle 
about school grievauce-s — more frequently imaginaiy tlnm real — 
which has done so much to injure school discipline, would be des- 
troyed. We could, thus, secure men of education and influence to 
superintend the working of our schools ; whei eas, according to the 
present system, it matters not how ignorant a man may be of 
schools and school business, he is eligible, if sufficiently asie&sed, to 
become one of a corporation havin<! almost unlinjiteil p wir at 
their control. Our present system places u:.due power within reach 
of trie ignorant. Whenever the reins of government aie placed 
within the grasp of all, discretion seldom becomes ]»roniiiieiit i.s a 
leading feature in that governmeutc Canada will nevef imisfosh a 
claMS of thorough teachers, until means ai*e taken to pay them better 
for their labor. In order to accomplish this, the quality mnstf^e 
increased, and the quantity reduced — such is the object of the 
above remarks. 

Tours, very truly, 

TEACHER. 
S0A&BOfto'» October 13th, ld64. 
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IV. ?l?»irmo»fJrtttr8ViW0»»- 



L WHY BSSS WOEK Hi THE DARK . 

A life time miglit be spent io itiToatigating the ipyBi|enfB hidden 
in a bee-hire, and still half of the Becrets yronld be ntxdiscoyered. 
the formation of the cell has long been a celebrated problem for the 
mathematieian, whikt the ohanges which the hone^ undergoes offer 
at least an eqnal interest to the chemist. Every one knows what 
honey fresh from the- comb is like. It is a clear ye&ow Byrup, 
without a trace of solid sugar in it Upon straining, however, it 
f^nidually assumes a crystalline appearance — it cmidiea as the saying 
i»— and ultimately becomes a solid mass of sugar. It has no't been 
■ospeoted that this change was a photographio action. That the 
same agent which alters the molecular anaogemant of tlie iodixie of 
silver on the excited cpUodion plate, and determines the formationa 
of camphor and iodine crystals in a bottle, causes the syrup honey 
to anume a oiystalline form. This, however, is the case. M. Scheib- 
lat has enclosed honey in stoppered flasks, some of which Ite has kept 
in darlmfinffi while others have been exposed to the light The in- 
variable reiralt has been that the sunned portion rapidly crystallises, 
while that kept in the dark has remained perfectly liquid. We 
now see why bees are so careful to work in perfect darknesfl^ and 
why they are so careful to obscure the glass windows which are 
sometimes placed in their hives. The existence of the young de- 
pends on the liquidity of the saccharine food presented to them, 
and if light were allowed access to this the syrup would gradually 
acQuire a more or less solid consistency ; it would seal up the cells, 
ana in all probability prove fatal to the inmates of the hives, — 
Chronicle of Optics ** Quarterly JouriicU of Sctcwce." 



2. A TEN MILE ARMY OF AI^TS, AND THEIR EXPI/)1TS. 

We take the following description of the '^ Bashikouay " — or 
reddish-brown African ant — from Du Chaillu's account of his Af- 
rican travels : 

It is their habit to march through the forest in a long and regular 
line, about two inches broad and often ten miles in length. All 
along this line are larger ants, who act as officers, stand outside the 
ranlu, and keep this singular army in order. If they come to a 
place where there are no trees to shelter them from the sun, whoso 
neat the^r cannot bear, they imnuediatcly build underground tunnels, 
through which the whole army passes in columns to the forest be- 
yond. These tunnels are four or five feet under groimd, and are 
used only in the heat of the day or during a storm. 

When they get hungry the long file spreads itself through the 
forest in a frout line, and devours all it comes to with a fury which 
is quite irresistible. Tlie elephant and gorilla fly before this attack. 
The black men run for their lives. Every animal that lives in their 
lino of march is chased. They seem to understand and act under 
the tactics of Napoleon, and concentrate with great speed their 
heaviest forces upon the point of attack. In an iocredible short 
spaoe of time the mouse, or dog, or leopard, or deer is overwhelmed, 
killed, eaten, and the bare skeleton only remains. 

They seem to travel night and day. Many a time have I been 
awakened out of a sleep, and obliged to rush from the hut and into 
the water to save my life, and after all suflered intolerable agony 
from the bites of the advance guard, who had got into my clothes. 
When they outer a house they clear it of all living things. Roaches 
are devoured in an instant. Rats and mice spring roimd the room 
in vain. An overwhelming force of ants kills a strong rat in less 
than a minute, in spite of the most frautic struggles^ and in less 
than another minute its bones are stripped. Every living thing in 
the house is devoured. They will not touch vegetable matter. 
Thus they are in reality very useful (as well as dangerous) to the 
negroes, who have their huts cleaned of all the abounding vermin, 
such as immense roaches and centipedes, at least several times a year. 
Wlien on their march, the insect world flies before them, and I 
have the approach of a bashikpuay army heralded to me by this 
means. ¥^erever thev go they make a clean sweep, even ascending 
to the tops of the highest trees in pursuit of their prey. Their 
manner of attack is an impetuous leap. Instantly the strong 
pincers are fastened, and they only let go when the piece gives way. 
At such times this little animal seems animated by a kind of fuiy, 
which causes it to disregard entirely its own safety, and to seek on](y 
the conquest of its pre v. The bite is very painful. 

The negroes relate that criminals were, in former times, exposed 
in ike path of bashekoway ante, as the most cruel manner of put- 
ting to death. 

Two very remarkable practices of theirs remain to be related. 
When, on their line of march, they;must cross a stream, they throw 
themaelves across and form a tunnel— li living tunnel— connecting 
two trees or high bushes on opposite aides of the little stream. This 



ia ddiw wMi gtwl q»eM, vbA fa aiffsciad hf a greiit ntunbar of isik, 
each of whadi elkttia with ite fore elaWitoStii R^xt netel^rls body 
or hind «Unrs. Tbuatliey fonn abigh, M(fe tttbnlivr bil^, thitra^ 
which tli» whole tast tegiment mazches bi negnlar otder. If dis* 
torbed^ or if the sfih is bfohen by tire violenee^of some «n!ttuil, tfec^ 
instantly attack tiie oflBmdev with the greatest anim^tv. 

The bttshikoeay have the seiiM ol smell finely devekped, as in* 
deed have all the ants I know of, and they are guided very miieh by 
it They tn^ larger than any ant we have in Amerfea, boiiig at least 
half an inch longf, and are armed with veiy powerful fere lega and 
sharp jaw*, wttb whkh they Wle. l^ey Wre ted or daHk broWn in 
color. Tbeb ntimber la so grestt that one does not like to enter iiito 
caloubttious '; hot I have seen one continual line passing at good 
speed a partieiilav plaoe for twebe hours. The reader nay imagfne 
for himself how many millioiM on miliions thenA itiay havis been don* 
tained here. 



S. THE FINES OF GAVAIU. 

We copy, from the KingstoQ Whiffy the foBpwing poem, written 
by Chas. Mair Esq., of Lanark, and read oefore the Botanical 
Society of Kingston, by Mr. Joshua yras*r, student in Divinity. 
We lay this poem before those of our readers who have not here- 
tofore had the pleasure of perusing this young poet's eflbrts :^- 

THE PINKS. 

BT CHARLES UAIR, lAKARI^^ 17. C. 

0, heard ye the pines in their solitude sigh. 
When tiio winds were awakened and night was nigh ; 

When the elms breathed out a sorrowful tale, 
And the pillows waved dai'kly over the dead. 

When the aspen leaf whispered a legend dread, 
And the willows waved darkly over the dead ; 

And the poplar shone with a silvery gleam, 
And trembled like one in a troublesome dream. 

And the cypresses murmured of grief and woe, 

And the linden waved soiemly to and fro, 
And the sumaeh seemed wrapped in a golden mist, 

And the soft maple blushed where t^irost had lusaed. 

And the spectral birch stood alone in the gloom, 
Like an unquiet spirit. uprist from the tomb ; 

And the cedar outstrotched its ]one arms to the earth* 
To feed with sweet moisture the. place of its birth. 

And the hemlock, uplifted above the crowd, 
Drank deeply of mist at the brink of the cloud ; 

And the balsams^ with curtains of shaggy green. 
Like tents in the distance, were dimly seen, 

I heard the pines in the solitude sighing, 
When the winds were awakened, and day was dying ; 

And fiercer the storm grow, and davkor its pall. 
But the voice of the pines was louder than all 

THE TOICE OF THS PUrBS. 

^* We fear not the thimder, we fear not the rain, 

For our stems are stout and long ; 
Nor the growling winds, though they blow amain, 

For our roots are great and strong. 
Our voice is eternal, our song sublime, ^ 

And its theme is the days of yore — 
Backtbouaaods of yean of misty time. 

When we iirst grew old and hoar ! 

" Deep down in the crevice our roots we hid. 

And our limbs were thick and gre^, 
Sre Cheops had builded his pyramid, 

Or the Sphinx' form was seen. 
Whole forests have risen within our ken^ 

Which withered upon the plam ; 
And cities, and race after race of men 

Have arisen and sunk again. 

^' We commune with the stars through the paly night, 

For we love to talk with them ; 
The wind is our harp, and the marvellous light 

Of the moon our diadem. 
Like the murmur of ooean, our branches stir, 
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When i^ night air whij^ta low ; 
Like the Toieee of ooenn, our voieiBe are, 
When the hurling tempests blow. 

'^ We nod to the mm ere the motning printfe 

Her sondsls on the mere ; 
We part with the ran when the star light ^ihts 

On the silvery wAtere clear. 
4^ when lovers are breathing a thousand vowd 

With their hearts and their cheeks agtow, 
We chant a. love strain, amid our breee;^ bonghi^, 

Of a thousand years ago ! 

" We stand all aloof, for the giftnts strength 

Craveth not from lesser powers ; 
Tis the shrub that loveth the fertile ground, 

But the sturdy rook is ours \ 
We tower aloft where the the hunters kig 

By the weaxy mountain side, 
By the jaggy cliff, by tiie grimy crag, 

And the chasms yawning wide. 

*' When the great <doud» march in a mountain heap, 

By the light of the dwindled sun, 
We steady our heads while the mist-winds sweep 

And accost them oue by one. 
Then about us they girth, in their thunder mirth, 

Till the wind4 starts fresh u^ain, 
When, like things of a day, they pass aWay, 

But, like monarchs, we remain ! 

" The passage of years doth not move us much, 

And time itself grows old, 
Ere we bow to its flight or feel its touch 

In our limbs of giant mould. 
And the dwarfs of the wood, hy decay oppressed. 

With our laughter grim we mock ; 
For the burthen of age doth but lightly rest 

On the ancient fon^st folk, 

* Cold Winter who filcheth the forest leaf, 

And stealeth the floweret's sheen, 
Can injnre us not, neither work us grief, 

Nor make our tops less green. 
And Spring, who mvTikens her sleeping train, 

By meadow, and hill, and lea, 
Bringeth no new life to our old domain, 

Unfading, stern, and free. 

* SubHme in our solitude, changeless, vast, 

While men build, vrork, and save, 
We mock — ^for their years glide away to the past, 

And we grimly look on their grave. 
Onr voice is etenial, our song sublime. 

For its theme is the day of yore — 
Back thousands of years of misty time, 

When we first grew old and hoar ! 



4. TREES CHARACTERIZED. 
The sailing Piite ; the Cedar , proud and tall ; 
The vine-prop Fdm ; the Foplar, never dry ; 
The builder Odk^ solo king of fore^s all ; 
The Aspev; good for staves ; the CypiesSy funeral ; 
The Laurel, meed of mighty conquerors. 
And poets sage ; the ^ir, that weepoth still ; 
The Willow, worn of hopeless paramours ; 
The Few, obedient to the bender's will ; 
The Birch, for shafts ; the Sallow, for the mill ; 
The Myrrh, sweet bleeding in the bitter wound. 
The warlike Beech ; the Ash, for nothing ill ; 
The fruitful Olii^, imd the Plcuiitai/h round ; 
The carver Holm ; the Maple, seldom inward sound. 

— 8pe7iser. 

5. THE GLORY OF THE PINES. 

Magnificent are the pines ! nay sometimes, almost terrible. 
Other trees tufting crag or hill, yield to the form and sway of the 
ground, clothe it with soft compliance, are partly the flutterers, 
piirtlyitB eomforters. — But the pine is serene resistance, self-con- 
tained ; nor can I ever, without awe, stay long tmder a great Aipihe 
cHff, far from house or work of men, looking up to its companies of 
pi^^ as they stand on the inacceaeible |uts and perihnia lodgea of 



tie enormous wall, in quiet multitudes, each like the shadow iijl jibe, 
one befeide 5t— upright, fixed, specfcral, like troops not knoTOg Mij| 
other-Klumb forever. You cannot ^each them,, caniiot cry to. them 
— ^thbse trees never heard human voice ; they, ape iar. i^bove i^ 
sound but of ftie winds. No foot evot stirted fallen leat ot theirs. 
All comfortless they stand, between the two eternities of the Va-* 
cancy and the Rock ; yet with suoh-iron will, that the rock itself 
looks bent and shattered bei»ide ihemy-f hm^, W^» dpopm^tent, 
compared to tifeii- dark energy of delicate fife and monotony of en- 
chanted prsde ; nuflkbered unoomquemble. — i^iMfi. 



1. CANADA BBFORSl 3^B BRITISH A^OCfA^ 

This AssobiatTon held its annual, meeting at Bath joivt^fi^ 14^ 
ultimo., Sir William Armstrong, presiding. Sir Chi^rl^ JL^rfJlt ti^ 
newly elected PresidJent, shorty afterwards took .fee chair ai|4 
delivered the annual address ; frbdi wliich we ta]ce th^ followiii^-^ 
*' In reference to the other great question, or the earliest date 9f 
vital phenomena On this planet, the late discoveries in Canada hstVe. 
•at least demonstrated that certain theories founded in IfUirc^eA. 
mere negative evidence were altogether delusive. In the oourse> ot. 
a geological survey, carried on under the able direction of $1? 
William E. Logan, it has been shown that noithward of the rivf i< 
St. Lawrence there is a vast series of stratified and cryatalline fooks. 
of gneiss, mica-schist, quartzite, and limestone, about 40,000 .f^t 
in thickness, which have been called Laurentian. They fi*^ moiw 
ancient than the oldest fossilliferous strata of Europe, or those te 
which the term primordial had been rashly assigned. In tW^^r^t 
place, the newest part of this great crystalline series is unc^oiprinaf;. 
ble to the ancient fossiliferous or so-called primordial rocks whtqh 
overlie it ; so that it must have undergone disturbij^g movemei^tii 
before the latter or primordial set were formed. Then again, thei 
oldest half of the Laurentian series is unconformab]e .to the newer 
portion of the. same. It' is in this lowest and most Ancient system 
of crystalline strata that a limestone, about a thousand feet thick^ 
has been observed, containing organic remains. . These Io6j#s hav^ 
been examined by Dr. Dawson, of Montreal, smd he has detected 
in them, by the a'd of the microscope, the distinct structm^e pf ii- 
large species of Rhizopod. Fine specimens of this fossil, called 
Efrzoon Canadensc, have been brought to l^atli by Sir William 
Logan, to be exhibited to the members of the Association. We 
have every reason to suppose that the rocks in whice these animal 
remaiij.s are included are of as old a date as any of the formations, 
named azoic in Europe, if not older, so that they preceded in date 
rocks once siipposed to have been formed before any oi^ganic. beinga 
had been created. But I will not venture on speculations respect^ 
mcr * the signs of a beginning,' or * the prospects of an end,* of our 
territorial system — that wide ocean of scientific conjecture on which 
so many theorists before my time have suifered shipwreck." 

Sir Roderick Murchison, in proposing .a vote of thanks to Uie. . 
President, remarked upon the above : — ^Now, lot me say that after, 
tnany years of labor among my own Silurian rocks and thq^e which 
lie beneath them in Britain and the cotitinient of Europe^ 1 oame to.. 
the conclusion that during vastly lonjj periods in the formation of 
the crust of the earth,. ^. e., in the Lower Siluiian foru^atio^s? aU 
animals (and their fossil forms are in countless profusion) belonged 
to invertebrate life, and that in all these long periods no fishes with 
back-bones swam in the seas. ^ Descending into older cocks, api4 . 
beneath the Silurian types of life, the closest researches have only 
revealed to us two or three species of a coraline body and probably 
a few seaweeds. The discovery at present announced frqm still 
older rocks pertains to the same low order of auiinals, and the very 
name Eozoon Canadense, or dawn of Canadian life, really seems to 
me to point to the earliest oris^in of animal life that we are likely to 
obtain. On such points as these discussion leads to the develop- 
ment of truth, which is, I am sure, the sole object of my friend 
and myself ; and quite certain am I, tiiat none of our discussions 
have ever for one moment weakened our friendship, but on the 
contrary, have tended to raue ^ns ^ak wm fo nBachuth e r." - 



2. THR SKY AN INDICATOR OF THE WEATHER. 

The color of the eky, all partroulir timeis,' ail^rds wondet^l good 
guidance. Not only does a rosy sunset presage. good weathei^ avd 
a ruddy sunrise baa weather, but there are other tints which apeak 
with equal clearness and accuracy. A bright yellow sky in the 
evening indicates wind; a pale yellow, wet; a neutral gray color 
constitutes a favourable sign in the evenins, an4 ftn^nnfiKvourable . 
one in the morning. The clouds are again fuu of meaning; ii4. them-: 
selves. If their fotms are soft, undefined, and fu3 feaSiery, the 
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weather will be fine ; if their edges are hard, sharp, and definite^ it 
will be fonl. Generally apeakiijg, any deep unuBual hues bet<»ken 
wind or rain ; while the more quiet and delicate tints bespeak fair 
weather. These are simple maxims : and yet not so simple but 
what the British Board of Trade has thought fit to publiah them 
for tiie use of seafaring men. — Hcientijie American, 



8. THE PROGRESS OP STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Perhaps of all the extraordinaiy results of tiie practical appli- 
cations of sciegce, which enable mankind in onr geuei-atioii to over- 
ooma tisB obstacles opposed by nature to the intercourse of distant 
branches of the great buman fsmilyi and to extend his power ofbr 
matter, rendering it, instead of an opposing obstacle, subserrient 
to the accomplishment of his will, none surpasses, even if auy can 
be said to equal, those arising from the implication of steam power 
to the propulsion of vessels, — and so necessary have the facilities 
afforded by its means become to us, as to make it somewhat diflScult 
to realise the fact that but a few years since there were no such 
things as steam vessels. Such, however, is the fact ; it is but a 
quarter of a century (March 1838) since the first steamship— the 
Great Western— crossed the Atlantic from Bristol About fifteen 
years more would take us back to the very commencemeut of steam 
navigation, and the first year of the present century will, in after 
airos, be held remaikable as having witnessed the completion of the 
of the first efficient steamboat, the << Charlotte Duudas," brought 
into successful operation early in that year on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal in Scotland, l^ the great but unfortunate inventor of steam 
navigation, William Symington. It was some six years later before 
Fulton, who, it appears, had taken drawings of Symington's ma- 
chinery, succeeded m reproducing a similar steamboat in America, 
and getting her into operation on the Hudson, and many years 
later again, before any considerable progress was made. All these 
earlier steamships were of the paddle or side-wheel construction, 
and it is but so recently as the 1836, that F. P. Smith, a gentleman 
fanner, residing a few miles from London, (England,) invented and 
brought into a state of practical efficiency, the first screw-propeller. 
This was soon further improved upon and perfected by a number of 
other inventors, amongst the foremost of whom was the distinguish- 
ed Navsl Engineer Ericsson, then an Engineer in London and ranee 
wall-known as the inventor of the Caloric engine and constructor of 
the American Monitors. This notice has b^a suggested to us by 
receiving a pamphlet from Mr. John Harris of this dty, who it ap- 
pears hA obtained patents in the leading countries on both sides of 
the Atlantic for a new or what might he termed a third system of 
propulsion difiering greatly from either the side wheel or screw, 
but like them extremely simple in construction and even more 
du«ct in its action. The pamphlet contains a review of what Mr. 
Harris connders the defects of the 'side-wheel' and 'screws' systems 
of propulsion and an exnlanation of his reasons for expecting great 
advantages from the adoption of his invention which he calls a 
'Lever -Faddle.' It is a question of course for naval engineeia and 
those skilled in nautical mechanics to say what value of merit there 
may be in this new contrivance, all that we can say is that the pam- 
phlet seems to be sot up with great care, the review and explanatoiy 
matter written with deamess and apparently with a deep knowledge 
of the subject, and the lithographed drawings forming the illustra- 
tions certainl^ do credit to the skill of the engraverSy^Meesis. Ko- 
berts and Reinholdt. Before dismissing tiie subject there is one 
independent application of the *lever-paddle' to which we ahould 
like to call the attention of omr leading Canadian ship-builders, as 
this application is by no means confin^ to Steamship. It is a soi-t 
of supplementary rudder placed between the ordinary rudder and 
the stem post, and the effect, as stated, is to turn the vessel in 
either direction as far as may be desired quickly and quite inde- 
pendently of ^he motion of the vessel through the water. It is as- 
serted fhat the ship can by this means be turned complete ]y around 
or made to return in either direction ; the driving machinary being 
nothing more than a wheel or winch to which the lever-paddle ih 
attaehed, but we must refer those desirous of further information 
on the subject to the pamphlet itself. 



tages in the way of education which money could give him. At a 
fitting age he was sent to Rugby, and was aftet wanls entered at 
Trinity College, Oxford. In 1802 he wks in Paris, and saw Na- 
|)oleon made fii-st Consul for life. lu 1808, on the fiist insurrection 
m Spain, he raised a body of troops at bin own expenKO, and joined 
Blake, the viceroy of Gallicia. In 1811 he married Julia, daughter 
of the Baron de Nieuveville, first gentleman of the bedchamber of 
Charles IV. of Spain. For many yeais afterwards be resided iu 
Italy, only occasionally visiting England, but a few years since re- 
turned permanently to his native land, and finally settled at Bath, 
where he has since rcsiiled. As a poet Mr. Landon became first 
known to the public by his tragedy of *' Count Julian.'' This viaa 
followed by other pieces, but he is most likely to be remembered 
hereafter by his prose especially his *' Imsginaiy Conveisations." 
During many of the later years of his life he was a contributor to 
the Examiner, A few years ago, when beginning to pass out of 
the public mind, he again forced for himself a questionable celebrity, 
by publicly offering a reward for the assassination of the King of 
Maples. Fortunately for his reputation, the inducement he held 
out did not lead to the perpetration of the crime which he suggested. 
—Toronto Globe. 
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Ko. 42.-*WALTSR SAVAGE LAKDON, Esq. 

We have intelligence of the death of Walter Savage Landon, the 
poet, who had reached an age attained by comparatively few of the 
human family, having been bom in the year 1775, so that he was 
in his ninetieth year, when at last summoned to pay the debt of 
natnre. Mr. Landon wsa a native of the County of Warwick. En- 
l^andi and, baing the child of wealthy parents, had all the advan- 



No. 4a— CAPTAIN SPEKE. 

The late English papers contain an account of the accidental 
and melandioly dvath ot Captain John Speke, who in conjunction 
with Captain Grant discoveied the source of the River Nile. The 
unfortunate man was on a visit lo his brothei^ W. Speke, E^q., 
Wiltshire, England, and at the time of his death was on a hunting 
excursion with a relative. 1 1 appears that he set out vrith Mr Geo. 
Fuller, to shoot partridges, and iu pursuit of the game had to climb 
over a low stone wall. Those with him heard, at this time, the re- 
port of a gun, and looking towards the Captain, observed that he 
leaned against the wall as if wounded. On hastening up to him 
they discovered this supposition only to be too true, for by some 
means or other his piece had gone ofi" with the mnzzle in line 
with his body, and lodged the bullet in his spine, after passing 
through his lungs and some large blood vessels. The wound was 
mortal, and on their reaching him he had only time to say ** Dont 
move me," when he expired. This celebrated adventurer and ex- 
plorer was bom in 1827. and was consequently at the time of his 
death 37 years of age. He entered the army yo^mg being only 17 
years old at the time. He served at the Ci imea in 1865, and at the 
close of that war staited on an exploring expedition to Africa, but 
which amounted to nothin{r. In the year 1859 he staited along 
with Capt. Gi-ant on thi* famous Kile expedition which lesulted in 
the discovery of the source of this historic river, and the settling of 
a long disputed and eageily sought alter point. Betuming home 
and receiving the honorn of an appreciative public due to such an 
explorer, he at la^t fell a victim to his own heedlessntss in the 
handling of an arm to which he had bo long Veen accustc nied, and 
which so often before hadsavid him frr^m thedsngersof the savajte, 
beast, and reptile. The feelings of regret for his initiuiely Heath, 
are universal, and are not only shared by his countiymen at home, 
but in eveiy place where the news of his discoveries have been 
carried* 



No. 44. IKA SCHOFIELD, Esq. 

We have to annoimce the death of Major Ira Schofield, brother 
of the late Doctor Schofield, Major Schofield died at Moi-ton, 
South Crosby, on the 8th inst., at the advanced aue of 88 years. 
He was born in Connecticut while that portion of the continent of 
America was a British colony, and moved to Canada in 1800, set- 
tling in Leeds county. He served in the war of 1812 as a captain 
of militia. He afterwards moved to what was then known as the 
London district, where he was promoted to the rank of Major, and 
was also one of the first magistrates of the locality. Now, in a ripe 
old age. Major Schofield has been called to his fathers, leaving to 
his children and grand chililren the odour of a man who has iiassed 
through the world possessing the esteem and respect of his fellow- 
men. The major was for many years, like his brother the doctor, 
a most zealous Freemason. He was buried in the same spot where 
lie the remains of his father and mother. — BrodsviUe Recorder 



No. 45.— THE REV. DR. CAHILL. 

Pr. Cahill, the celebrated Irish priest and astronomer, is dead. 
Dr. Cahill frequently lectured in Canada. The New York Herald 
eaya: "The Very Rev. D. W. Cahill, D. D, the celebrated Iriah 
priest, astronomer, pulpit orator and chemist, diediu Boston Mass., 
last Thursday, after a short illness. He wjis about sixty-five years 
of age. Dr. Cahill poftsesaed talent of the highest order, aud enjoy* 
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•d world wide reputation for his piety, learniDg, great charity and 
aooompliiHhments as a gentleman." 

No. -46. VICE CHANCELLOR ESTEN. 

Vice Chancellor Esten died suddenly in Toronto on the 25th insi 
The Leader Bays : ** The deceased was the grandson of a former 
Attorney Oeneral of the Bermudas^ and son of the late Chief Jns- 
ticH of the Islands. Mr. Esteu was born in St. Georges, Bermuda, 
on the 7th of November, 1806, and was, we believe, educated at 
the Charter House School, in London. He was called to the bar in 
Lincoln's Inn, and for some time pursued the practice of his pro- 
fession an barrister, in England. In thn year 1837 on the establish- 
xnant of the Coai-t of Chancery in this Province. Mr. Esten who, a 
diort time previously, had moved with his family to Upper Canada, 
entered that Conrt as a barrister, and immediately assumed at the 
Bar the high position to which his great lealming and talents entitled 
him. From the first, he enjoyed a most extensive practice. He 
was one of the few men in the country, who, on the openinsr of the 
new Court, possessed any knowledge of equity law, pleading, or 
practice. A most diligent and accurate lawyer, possessed of qual- 
ifications which no government could overlook, he was, in 1849, on 
the reconstruction of the Conrt, raised to the Bench, as one of its 
Judges. From that time till June last, when disease compelled 
him to desist from his labors, he discharged unceasingly the impor- 
tant dnties of his high office with a patience, seal, honesty* and 
ability to which we are sure all who came in contact with him will 
bear sincere ti'stimony. Firm in the administration of justice, he 
possessed wonderful eiiuanimity of temper, and an amiability of 
disposition which endeared him to all who had business in bis Court, 
or who enjoyed the pleasure of his society. No hasty word ever 
escaped hia lips ; and painstaking and cautsous as he was in arriving 
at a decision, so candid was his mind that he readily listened to any 
appeal from it, and cheerfully acquiesced in reversing it when it 
was shown to him that he had erred. 



No. 47. PARK BENJAMIN, Esq. 

Park Benjamin, a well known literary man of this city, died at 
hift residence on Monday evening. Sept 12, in the fifty- fifth year of 
his aga. He was a native of Demerara, in British Guiana, whsre 
hiti father was engaged in mercantile pursuits. He entered Harvard 
College in 182n, and after remaining two years in that institution, 
became a member of Trinity College, in Hartford, where he grad- 
uated in 1829. After passing through ^the usual course of legal 
atudy, he began to practice law in Boston in 1882, but devoted 
himself with less interest to his profession than to literature. He 
wa<i one of the original editors of The New England Magazine^ a 
periodical established in that city by Mr J. T. Buchingham, and 
numbering among its contributors several of the most popular 
writers of the day. In 1837, Mr Benjamin removed to New York, 
and was concerned at different times in the management of several 
literary jouniaU, The American Monthly Magazine. The New Yor^ 
Aer, and The New World. At a subsequent period he became ex- 
tensively known as a lecturer and poet at lyceums and on public 
occasiens, and was a frequent contributor to various magazines. Mr. 
Benjamin was a man of more than ordinary cultivation in literature, 

freat faculty in composition, frank and quiet maners. — New York 
'ribnne. 

VII. '^Umllmtm$. 



1. WAR AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 

The^ apples are ripe in the orchard. 
And the work of the reaper ii done, 

And the golden woodbinds redden 
In the blood of the dying sun. 

At the cottage door the grandsire 
Sits pale in his easy chair ; 

While the gentle wind of twUight 
Plays with liis silver hair. 

A woman is kneeling beside him, 
A fair young head is pressed, 

In the first wild passion of sorrow, 
Against his aged breast. 

And far from over the distanoe 
The faltering echoes come, 

Of the flying blast of trumpet 
And tho rattling roU of msau 



And the grandsire speaks in a whisper,—- 

** The end no man can see ; 
Bat we give him to his country. 

And we give oar prayers to thea" 

The violets star the meadows. 

The rose-buds fringe the door, 
And over the grassy orchard 

The pink-w&te bloeacnns poor. 

But the grandsire's chair is empty, 
The cottage is dark and still ; — 

There's a nameless grave in the battle-field, 
And a new one under the hilL 

And a pallid, tearless woman 

By the cold hearth sits alone; 
And the old clock in the comer 

Ticks on with a steady drone. 



2. THE LAST HOURS OF PRINCE ALBERT. 

There has reached us from abroad a most interestiDg extrftct frooa 
a letter which was written by a member of the Queen's household 
shortly after the death of Prince Albert. The extremely confi* 
dential position which the writer held at the time not only gives the 
assurance of perfect reliability, hut invests the following lines 
with a very special interest. After describing the grief and fears of 
the whole household for the Queen, the writer speaks of the per- 
sonal loss sustained in the death of Prince Albert : 

** How I shall miss his conversation about the children ! He 
need often to come into the sohool-room to speak about the edncation 
of the children, and he never left me without my feeling that he 
had strengthened my hands and raised the standard I was aiming nt 
Nothing mean or frivolous could exist in the atmosphere that sur- 
roundea him ; the conversation could not be trifling while he was in 
the room. I dread the return of spring for my d^r lady. It was 
his favourite time of the year— the opening leaves, the eu4y flowers 
and fresh green were such a delight to him ; and he so loved to 
point out theur beauties to his children, that it will be terrible to see 
them without him. The children kept his table well supplied vrith 
primroses which he especially loved. The last Sunday he passed on 
earth was a very blessed one for the Princess Alice to look back 
upon. He was very ill and very weak, and she spent the afternoon 
alone with him, while the others were in church. He begged to 
have his sofa dniwn to the window, that he might see the sky and 
the clouds sailing past. He then asked her to phiy to him, and she 
went through several of his favorite hymns and chorala After she 
had played some time she looked round and saw him lying back, his 
hands folded as if in prayer, and his eyes shut. He lay so long 
without moving that she thought he had fallen asleep. Presently 
he looked up and smiled. She said, were you asleep, dear papa f 
Oh, no, he answered, only I have such sweet thoughts. During his 
illness his hands were often folded in prayer-; and when h» did not 
speak, his serene face showed that the ' happy thoughts ' were with 
him to the end. The Princess Alice's fortitude has amazed us alL 
She saw from the first that both her father's and mother's firmness, 
depended on her firmness, and she set herself to the dniy. He 
loved to speak openlv of his condition, and had many wishes to ex- 
press. He loved to hear hymns and prayers. He could not speak 
to the Queen of himself, for she could not bear to listen, and shut 
her eyes to the danger. His daughter saw that she must act difler- 
ently, and she never let her voice falter, or shed a single tear in his 
presence. She sat by him, listened to all he said, repeated hymns, 
and then, when she could bear it no longer, would walk camly to 
the door, and msh away to her room, returning with the same calm 
and pale face without any appearance of the agitation she had gone 
through. I have had several interviews with the Queen since. The 
first Ume she said, ' you can feel for me, for you have gone through 
this trial ' Another time she said how strange it seemed, when 
she looked back, to see how much for the last six months the 
Prince's mind had dwelt upon death and the future state ; their 
conversation turned so often upon these subjects, and they had read 
together a book called * Heaven at Home,' which had interested him 
very much. He once said to her *we don't know in what state we 
shall meet again ; but that we shall reeosniae each other and be 
together in eternity I am perfectly certain.' It seemed as if it ha4 
been intended to prepare her mind and comfort hei^-though of 
course it did not tMke her tiien. She said she was a wonder 
to herself, and she was sure it was in answer to the prayers of her 
people that she was so sustained. She feared it would not last, and 
that times of agony were before her. She said * there's not the bit- 
terness in this trial that I felt when I Jost my mother— I wsa so 
cobeUioos then ; but now I can aee the merqy and knre tluil Me 
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mixed in my irial.' He; whole iboiigkt now is to walk worthy of 
him, and her greatest.eoiDlort j^ think that hift^Bfarit is always near 
her, and knows all that she is doing. "-^Nirtrthtm Whig. 



8. THB PRDfOB AND PEINCESS OF WALES IN DBN. 

MAItK. 

The London Times tmblishes a long letter from its correspondent 
in Denmark, describingth? ^nthusiastio reception given to the 
Prince and Princess of Wides on their Ttsit to that country. The 
following iaterresting scene is described in CQnnecti<1h with their 
Tisit to Bemstoff Castle :— ''The horses disappear, and the carriages, 
and notheug is seen on the great gravelled spaice befoi*e the door 
but a perfect sea of human faces looking up into the windows and 
moving to and fro at a respectful i&tance from the houMe. We are 
all beaming to thing of taking our departure, when, at an upper 
window, near the far end of the chateau, a delicate hand is seen to 
open the window s<^ly, and an unbonnetted head appears, and 
there is a quiet but delighted lookjcaat down upon the people, and 
the figure retires. It is the Princess of W^les. who miide her first 
visit to the nursery, and is now lookinj^ dowu from one of the win- 
dows. The crowd surges up under this window, kA there is a great 
anxiety to know if the beloved Princess will again make h^ appear- 
ance. She stealthily peeps out aoaia, and, seeing the great asRem- 
biMg^, she thinks evidently how best to gratify them, and she hits 
upon a plan which makes the woods iwoimd with thundering Danish 
h^mrahs. it was a simple one. The gracious lady, blusMng in all 
the pride of. a young mother, brings the little Prinee in her arms^ 
and holds him up to the people. The little unde Valdemar and 
the 'Utile aunt Th3rra are also at the window, and are looking up 
fondly at the dear baby, who seems delighted, and actually to crow 
at the admiring people beneath. Then comes the Queen of Denmak 
and she takes the child too, in her arms, and mother and daughter 
hold him up between them, and present him to the people. The 
King and ranee appear smiling in the back*ground, and suddenly 
a thought occurs to the Princess, and lauglungly, she places the 
precious burden in her lather's arms. His Majesty, who hates 
everything that approaches a dramatic scene in real life, seemed 
embarrassed, but ae the little fellow appeared very gallantly not to 
wish to quit the ladies, his Majesty had to pacify him by dandling 
him in his arms, and so he brou^tht him to the window. But the 
Princess was not yet satisfied* She transferred the baby from her 
father^B armu to her husband's arms, and the Piince performed the 
pafenial duty very handsomely, though the ladies all solemly deci- 
ded that the more experienced King was for the moment the better 
skilled nurse of the two. The ro^ family seemed now finally to 
retire, and by degrees the groupe of visitors dispersed." 

4 A BISHOP'S RiECEIPT FOR MAKING ACCEPTABLE 
PREACHERS. 

At the recent Annual Meeting of the Church of England Sunday-' 
siHiool Institute, the Bishop of London said : — 

When young men came to him to be ordained he generally asked 
the qtoestion whether thy had ever been Sunday-school teachers, 
conceiving that it was a great help in preparing for the office of the 
minisleify to have taken part in the work of SundaynBchool teadiing. 
One* great difficulty in the case of young men who had just entered 
on the ministty was that the people, and especially the leading 
people, of a congregation did not very much like being preached to 
by such young persons. That was the reason, he supposed, why so 
few persons went to church in the afternoon in London. Now his 
receipt for teaching young men how to learn to preach was to tell 
them to go to a Snnday-schooL He rejoiced to think that that 
practice was gradually increasing in his diocese, and that the young 
cleri^ were continually employed in their various parishes in hold- 
ing special services for children, who were found very ready to listen, 
Ihey might be quite sure that the man who is able to arrest the at- 
tention of children would have no great difficulty afterwards in 
arresting the attention of adults. If he could explain the Gospel 
dearly to little children, and if he was Isavning day by day to keep 
up their interest, he was undergoing the best posaible training for 
becoming a powerful preacher of the. gospel to peraons of all ages. 
In that portion of his office which had to do with the ordination of 
young men he considered that the woric of Sunday-schools, and the 
great infiuence which that Society exercised over them, was a 
great idd to them in finding fit and worthy young men to maintain 
the succession of the ministry.— iTAs Sunday^9ekool World, 

6. LITTLE ROBERt, THE TRAPPER ; OR THE SAFETY 

or TausTiNo vx oon. 

•.One moaning w]iile the pitmen were at work m an English mine, 

they heard a noise louder than the loudest thunder. In a moment 



every lamp was out, for the men work by lamps ; tiiere is not^a 
spark of daylight there. "A crush, a crush !" cry the men, by 
which they mean that a portion of the mine had caved in ; and men 
and hoys throw down their tools and run. 

It was Tuesday morning. The men gather at the mouth of the 
pit and count thtir number. Fivoare missing, and among them 
oike little trapper, Robert Lester ! People above hear the noise and 
rush to the pit's mouth* The woricmen are taken uix Oh, the 
aigony of the wiyes and mothers of tho9e who are left behind 1 
Bcave men go back to their rescue. They li^ht their candles and 
reach tlie crush. There is nothing but a heap of nnns. Were the 
poor fellows instantly killed, or are they hemmed in to die of star- 
vation ? It is a dreadful thonght They called and shouted but no 
aiwwer. Up go pi kaxes and shovels to dear the way. It is great 
labour and great risk. The news of the aecideut brings help from 
far and near. Man fiock * from all quarters to offer t^eir services. 
How they work 1 Towards sight they hear something. Stop I 
hack i listen 2 . It is npt a voice, but a tapping. It can just be 
heard. ClUikf dink, dink, dink^ ^ink I five times, and then it is 
stopped. Clink« clink, five times again, and ^en it is stopped* 
Tive move and then a stop. What does it mean ? One man guess* 
ed. There were fixe missing^ and the five ohnks showed aU five 
wen alive waiting iot deliverance. A shout of joy went up in and 
above the pit. 

Amongst the foremost was the father of little. Robert Night 
and d^iy he never left the mine, and hardly quitted work. 'Tou'U 
kill yoursdf, Lester," said a fellow workman. **Go take a little 
rest, and tnast the work to us.'^ <^ No, no, Tom," cried the poor 
father ; I promised Robe's mother we would come up together, 
and so wewiU, if it please Grod," he said, wiping the tears from 
his rough cheek ; and he hewed away with all his might. 

How does it fare with the poor prisonera 1 They were frightened 
like the rest by that awful noibe. Little Robert left his door and 
ran ^ the men, who well knew what it meant. Waiting till every- 
thing was quiet, they went forward to examine the passage-way 
Xtob^ri^had left. It was blocked up. They tried another; that 
was blocked up. Oh, fearful thought, they were buried alive I 
The men went back to the boy. ** 1 want to go home ; please, do 
let me go home," said little Robert." Tee, yes, as soon as we find 
a way out, my little man," said Truman in a kind yet hiisky voice. 
The air grew close and suffocating, and they took their oil-cans and 
feed-bags to one of the galleries where it was better. 

Two of the men, Truman and Logan, were pious. "Well, James, 
what shall we do next ?" asked Tnunan. " There is but one thing 
we can do," said Logan. " God says, * Call upon me in the day of 
trouble j I will dehver thee, and thou shalt glorify me,' " They 
told the boys of their danger. "But we must keep up a stout 
heart," said these believing men ; " and the way to do so is to put 
our trust in the Almighty God more than in man. He heard Jonah 
cry to him from the whale's belly, and he can hear tis from the 
bottom of a coal pit. Let us pray to him." They all knelt down. 
Poor little Robert cried bitterly. But as the pious pitmen prayed, 
tii-st one and then the other, their hearts grew lighter, and even the 
little trapper dried his tears. 

When it was Ume for dinner they ate sparingly, in order to make 
the food they had last at least three days, for it might be full that 
time before they could be dug out Meanwhile what should they 
do for vsattr ! A trickling noise was heard. Water, water ! Ye?, 
it water dripping from H^ rock. 'It seems," said Logan, ''as if 
this water was sent on purpose to put us in mind that God won't 
forsake us : for don't you know the good book says, 'When the 
poor and needy seek water, and there is none, I the Lord will hear 
them, I the God of Israel will not forsake them V 

Pretty soon the men got their pickaxes ? but what a hopeless task 
it seemed to cut through the terrible mass of earth and stones to 
day-Hght . Their hearts beat with hope and joy when they first heard 
the sound of their friends working on the other mdA. It was then 
they made the dink, difJc with their pickaxes, which was heard, and 
so encouraged their deliverers. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and no rescue ! What dark and 
dreadful days. Worse than all, the sounds beyond did not appear 
to draw nearer. And yet prayer and songs of praise might liave 
been heard in that dismal cavern. By Friday morning their food 
was gone, and by Friday night their oil gave out. " Our food is 
gone, our light is gone, but our God is not gone," said Truman. 
" He says, ' I will never leave you, or forsake you.' Can you trust 
him still, mate V " Yes, I can," said his pious comrade. '* Let us 
try and sing that blessed hymn — 

' The Bonl that on Jesus hath leaned for repose, 
He'll never, no never, no never forsake.' * 

They tried to sing it, but their strength gave out long before they 
got through. As for little Robert, he was so weak that he oould 
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nol sit up. His mind wandered ; he talked abont the son and the 
grass as if he saw them. « 

Saturday came. Five days, and the men outside knew there was 
not a moment to lose. They were too anzioifB even to speak. It 
was only work, work, work, for dear life. For hours they had 
heard no signals. Were their poor oomrades dead. Suddenly the 
wall was pierced ; feeble voices were heard. " Truman^ are yow 
there V *«Yes, all here." ''AU living f' 'Tes, thauk God, all 
living." <'A11 liviug ! all living f shouted the men ; and the shout 
went up to the top of the pit. When Bobert's father heard tbat 
his little son was alive, the good ne^s was too much for him, and 
he fell down senseless. 

. Otoe hoar more and the rescuers reached their comrades. Who 
can describe th« meeting ? I can't, or the joy and gratitude of wives, 
mothens, and friends as one and another were brought out to light. 
Here comes IVIr. Lester with Itobert in his arms. What a huzza 
rent the air as they hove in sight. Safe, safe ! God be praised 1 — 
ff, 0. Knight in Family Treasury. 



6. LED, NOT DRIVEN. 

A mother, sitting at her woHc in her parlour, overheard her child 
whom an older sister was dressing in .the adjoining r^orn, say re- 
peatedly, as if in answer to his sister ; '* No, I doxx't want to say 
my prayers." 

"How many," thought the mother to herself, "often say the 
same thing in heart, tiiough they conceal, even from themselves, 
the footing ?" 

" Mother/' said the child, appearing in a minute or two at the 
parlour door ; — the tone and the look implied that it was only his 
moruing salutation. *- 

•* Good morning, my child." 

" I am going out to get my breakfast." 

"Stop a minute ; I want you to come here and see me first." 

The mother laid down her work in the next chair, as the boy ran 
toward her^ She took him up. He kneeled in her lap, and laid 
his face down upon her shoulder, his cheek against her ear. The 
mother rocked her chair slowly backward and forward. 

" Are you pretty well this morning? " said she, in a kind gentle 
tone. ' 

•• Yes, mother, I am very welL" 

" I am veiy glad you are well I am very well too ; and when I 
waked up this momius, and found that I was well, I thanked God 
for taking care of me." 

"Did you 7" said the boy, in a low tone, hall a whisper. He 
paused after it. Conscience was at work. 

" Did yoT> ever feel my pulse?" asked his mother, after a mo- 
ment of silence, at the same time taking the boy down, and sitting 
him in her lap, and placing his fingers on her wrist. 

" No, but I have felt mme." 

" Well, don t you feel mine now ? How steadily it beats !" 

" Yes," said the child. 

" If it should stop beating. I should die at once." 

"Should you T" 

" Yes, I cannot keep it beating." 

"Who can?" 

"God." 

A ^lent pause. 

" You have a pulse too, which beats in your bosom here, and in 
your arms, and s^l over you, and I cannot keep it beating, nor can 
you. Nobody can but God. If He should not take care of you, 
who could ?'^ 

'^I don't know, mother," said the child, with a look of anxiety ; 
and another pause ensued. 

" So, when I waked up this morning, X thought I would ask God 
to take care of me and all the rest of ub/* 

" Did you ask Him to take care of me ?" 

*• Why should I f 

" Because I ^d not ask Him and I suppose you did." 

" Yes, but yon shoaid ask Him yourseii God likes to have us 
all ask for ouiselvea." 

A very long pause ensued. The deeply thoughtful and almost 
anxious expression of countenance idiowed that the heart was 
reached. 

" Dont you think you had better ask for yourself 1" 

"Yes," said the boy i«adi^. 

He kneeled again in hia mdbher'B lap, and uttered, in his own 
simple azid broken language, apffi^er ior the protection and blMSisg 
of Heaven. 

Suppose another case. A mother overhearing the same words^ 
calls the child into the room. The boy comes. 

**Did I not hear you say you did not want to say your pxayens t" 

Th6 boy is siieitf . . . - 

<< Vw^ he did/' saijn hii uter bdimd him. 
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"WeD, that is very naughty. You ought always to say your 
prayeAi. Qt> right baok iow, attd siiy €hem - like % good bdy, ibd 
never let me hear of your refusing again'.'' • 

The boy' goes ttadk pvMngj teoA utters the words of^pniyer, while 
his heatt ii fuU'Of modttified priiie, veodatimi, and-ill^wilL CoulS it 
not be managed better.^fin^. Motheri^ Magwim* 



7. L— DUTIES OF PARENTa 

To bring up children for God,— Eph. vi. 4'. 

To instruct them in heavenly things, — Deut. vi. 7. 

To stay at home with them, — ^Tit. ii. 6. 

To love them,— Is. Ixvi. 13 ; Tit. ii. 4. 

To be gentle and encouraging, — Col. iii. 21. 

Not to spoil them, — ^Prov. xiii 24 ; xix. 18 ; xxiii. 18, 14 ; 
xxix. 15. 

But to correct them for good, as God does, — Heb. xii. 6, 9, 10. 

To set them a good example;— GfeW. iViii. 19.' 

To ask for wisdoso «&d gnidance^'^wJaiBes t. 6. 

To be more careful for their spii^taal thm tempoml prosperity,-* 
Luke xii. 29, 81 ; Ph. iv, 6. '^ "^ *^. •" 

To make them obedient to parents,— 1 Tim. iii 4. 

To make them obedient to tesohenL-'-GsL iv. 1, JK. 

To discountenance ungodly mairriage,-^d Cor. vi. 14, 16.* 

II.— Promises to Paeents. 
Is. xliv. 3 ; liv. 13, ProV; xxii. 6, 15 ; xxix. 17 ; xxii 28. 
Ps. xxxvii. 25, 16. Deut. xi 19 to 21. Mark x, 14, 

III.— EXAMPLSS OF FaULTT PaBBKTS. 

Rebekah deceitful,— Gen. xxvil 6 to 17. 

Punishment, — Gen. xxvii. 42 to 46. 
Jacob's improper partiality, — Gen. xxxviL 3. 

Puoishment,— Gen. xxxviL 32 to 34. 
Eli indulgent,- 1 Sam. iii. 13. 

Punishment, — ^1 Sam. ii. 27 to 36. 
Zebedee'is wife ambitious, — Matt. xx. 20^ 21. 

Punishment, — ^Matt. xx. 22. 

IV.— ExAXigLW Of Good Faxkmth. 

Abraham,— Gen. xxiii. 19. 

David and Solomon, -«1 Ohron. xxii. 11 to 13 ; xzviii. 9 ; Prov, 
iv. 3, 4. 

Hannah, — 1 Sam. i 20 to 23. 

Job,— Job i. lto6. 

Manoilh,^-^udge8 xxiii.- 8 to 12, 

Isaac and Bebekah grieving for Esau's marriage, — Gen. zxvL 
34, 36; xxvii. 46. . 

In warning Jacob, — Gen. xxviiL 1,. 

Those who brought their children to Jesus, — ^Mark x. 13 to 16^ 

Lois and Eqtiice,— S^TIm. i. 5 rfii Vk ' ' » 

The Elect Lady,— 2 John L 

8. A CHAPTER OP PtRST THINGS. 

The earliest reference to music we have is in the Book of Genesis ' 
(chapter iv., verse 21). where Jubal, ^o lived before the deluge, 
is mentioned as the ^* lather of all such as handle the harp and 
oEgan." 

Christmas was first celebrated December 26th, a. ik 98. 

The first trial by jury took place May 14tb, A. n. 970 

The first Cardinal was made November 20th, 1042, 

The first mariner's compass was made Nov. 21st, 1302. 

Gunpowder was first used Decembei* 23rd, 1331. 

The first printing was done, April 24th, 1416. 

Printing was first bmughfe into England, March 26tfa, 1571. 

The first Total Abstinence Society in the United Btates was or- 
ganized at Tjeqton, N. J., in 1805> 

Calico, the well known cotton doth, is named from Calicot^^a 
city in India, from whence it first came. Calico was first brought 
to En^and in the year 1631. 

> The first Commencement At Harvard College took place Oct. 6th, 
1642. ^ 

The first insucaaoe office in. New England was estsUidied tek 
Boston in 1724. 

The first building erected in America to collect the King's duties 
occupied the site at the comer of lUchmond aud North streets, 
Boston. 

The first cut nails ever made were produced in Rhode Island, 
and th» Historical Society of that State has the machlBery em^ 
ployed in theis introdnetioQ. The naik wer» made during the; 
Kevolution. 

The finft religious newspaper ever issued was the Herald of 
Chipd Liberty f which was pAbMshed by« El^s ^th of Portsmouth, 
JS, H., 1808. , . ' li " . 
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The irst debate in the United States Hooae of BepveaentatiTei 
WIS on the imbject of a tari£ 

8team navi^^ition was first saocessfnUy applied, Feb. 11th, 1809. 

The fixBt Snglish Steamer for India sailed Aug. 10tb, 1825. 

The first Iron works establisbed in New England were at hyan. 

The first attempt to melt the ore was made 1843. 

The first paper made in New England was produced at Milton ; 
the first linen at Lrmdooderry ; the first scythes and axes at Bridge- 
water ; the first powder at Andover ; the first gbiss at Qaincy. 

The first daily newspaper printed in Virginia was in 1780, and 
the subscription price was |50 per annum. 

The first woollen mill on the Pacific coast has been set in operation 
at Salem, Oregon, with four hundred and fifty spindles. 



9. CHILDREN IN JAPAN. 

Puring more than half a year's residence in Japan, I have never 
seen a qaactel among young or old. I have never seen a blow struck, 
scarcely an angry face. ^ I have seen the children at their sports, fly- 
ing their kites on the hills, and no amount of intertangled strings, 
or kites lodged in the streets, provoked angry words or impatience. 
I have seen them intent on tiieir games of jackstones and marbles, 
under liie shaded gateways of the temples, but have seen no ap- 
proacl| to a quarrel among them. They are taught implicit obedi- 
ence to their parents, but I have never seen one of them chastised. 
Respeet and reverence for the aged is universal. A cryinff child is a 
rarity seldom heard or seen. We have nothing to teach them in 
this respect out of cur abundant civilization. 1 speak from what I 
know of the little folks of Japan, for more than any other foreigner 
have I been among them. Of all that Japan holds, there is nothing 
I like half so well as the happy children. 1 shall always remember 
their sloe-black eyes, and ruddy, brown faces with pleasure. I have 
played battledore with the little maidens in the streets and flown 
kitM with as happy a set of boys as one could wish to see. They 
have been my guides in my rambles,showii me where all the streams 
and ponds were, where the flowers lay hid in the thicket, where the 
berries were ripening on the hills ; they have brought me shells from 
the ocean, and blossoms from the field, presenting them with all 
the modesty and a less bashful grace than a young American would 
do. We have hnnted the fox-holes together, and looked for the 
green and golden ducks among the hedges. They have laughed at 
my broken Japanese, and taught me better ; and for a happy good- 
natured set of children, I will turn out my little Japanese friends 
against the world. God bless the boys and girls of Niphon ! — Letter 
from Japan, 
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CANADA. 

— — HuBON CoLLseiATE ScBooL. — Yestsrday, Uie l*lih October, thr 
comer ttnno of thifi iostitutian, was formally laid by the Bishop of Huron, 
in the preienee of a number of eitisi*n8. And many of the cl<>rgv of the 
Dioof^e. Tho plot Miected for the erection of the proposed imiitutp, i^ 
fituiiteil on the noith side ff St James Street, and oeoupies the greater 
part of the block. Fur the purp<>8es intended, Fc-ircely a more suitabl*' 
Slid healthy loealtty could have been chosen. Tne building will be of 
lance dimensions, and of the height of four stories, from the basement, 
which vOI be partially undurgroond. It will be built in the shape of llu- 
letter D| whb two w'tw^K of irregular length, and will be a credit to th«- 
founder, Archdeacon Hellmuih, as well tin an addition to the arefaitertural 
beanty of tho city. L«)udoD is much in'Iebted to the Archdenoon, fur ilie 
enterprising and spirited manner in which he has carried out the variou- 
designs undertaken by him. Huron College is, of itself, a design wnich 
would indelibly hand his name to posterity as a real benefactor, but his 
sets of mnnifieenoe bsvo still foitber extended, until a college chapel, and 
BOW a collegiate school, capable of educating from 150 to 200 students, is 
shoot to be reared, mainty by his endeavors. In eoDneetion with the 
respected bead of the Anglican Diocese, he has done much to advance the 
cau-e of true Christianity ansong us. The proeeedings of laying the stone 
began shortly after twelve o^clock, by singing .the following bymu, com- 
posed for the occasion by Mr. Oeoi^^e H. Squire, a student at present 
attendiug at Huron College : 

O, Lord of Glory, ttem thy thrornv 

Behold U!t lay thb enfrner i>tone. 
Own Tiion our woik, and irt It bc^ 

A suis Jbundstkni laid oB Zbea 



hand, 
down, 
erovn. 



» UiKm it let a temple «t«nd, 

where wcit'nce ela>pii relicfonV 
And homhijr ra<>t» her jewfl* tU 
To deck her bea?euly sisWrV 

A tmrale where yontVii plastfc mind. 

Be fiHy moulded and n'flnrd ; 
Be ^etiooled in wisdom, and np tsiirht 

To shape aud guide a uatioii'ai thuusht. 

O, Thou whoVt £ion*S comer stone. 

Behold us from thy >1oriouii throne. 
Own then onr work, and k't it be 

A sure lonudatloii laid on thee. 

A Jar was prodoeed, in which were placed two coins, a eopy of the 
PnUotype, Free Preee and Adeertiter of the latest dates, al^^o a ropy of 
the Reecrdat the S8th of 8eptemb«r, the Echo of the 18th October, the 
W^tehmen^ and three pamphteta, one the innugurni addri'f a of the Rt^ht 
Rev. Bishop IfcHrnne, of Ohio, on the occasion of the opening of Hurun 
College, on the 2nd December, 1862S, the second, a copy of a sermoo, 
** Justification by Faith,** delivered in St. PauPs Cathedral, London, on the 
24th January, 1864, by the Rev. Archdeacon Hellinuth. and a eopy of the 
procsedings of the Synod of Huron, of the session of 1854. together with 
the plans of the building. The Bi>hop, on the cimdusinn of tire hymn, 
offered up prayer, after which he advanced, and taking hold of the trowel 
and mallet^ the stone was lowered and the foundation formally laid. He 
then addressed the assembly at some lengtli in regard to the objects of the 
institute, characterizing the work in which they were engaged as one in 
which tbey all onght to interested. The foundation of s college in whieh 
a high character of commercial and dnssical education rould 1^ obtained 
was a want long felt by many. It would on this account be n great ctuse 
of rejoicing to all who had the cause of the joulh of Uie country at heart, 
that to-day the foundati<>B of an institution bad been laid «hich Wimld in 
a measme do away with the want hiilicrto so mcch a mure of rq^t in 
the coonmunHy. The edoealional course eonducUd in the school wouhl bo 
on Chriritian principles; it would not be a mere Acenlar educatij!i, but 
would combine religious teachi. gs with the aits and sci> ncfs. His oincere 
wish was that God would blets the work, and trusted Unit tbtf Christian 
pnblio would unite in aiding the work which has begun wiili a desire to 
aid the canse of education among us. ArehUcaeoo Droug'i could say 
little more. He believed the erection of the institution a boon to the 
inhabitants of the district, and should be Kniked upon with a great 
deal of satisfaction by tlie Christian public generally. Kut withstand- 
ing the great many advantages possessid by the pruvinc^ he tboni^ht 
there was a niche- which the institution was calculated to till, and if it 
would not be so, it would not be the lault of those who institute it The 
erection of such an institute was not entered into in a spirit of riralry, and 
he hope<l, under God, that it would be eminently calcularetl to benefit the 
entire Provinoe. The Reverend Archdeacon closed with a fervent suppli* 
cation to the A'mighty for the success of ibe ohjects eoniemplaleil. The 
Reverend W. U. Hulpin, Professor of Divinity in iluroH Collide, was 
next ealled upon. He said, though still almost a strangoi to your iliocese 
iitid the city of London, it is, I ssaure you. with very great p'ensore that I 
eongratolate you on the commencement of this insiitution, set on iotit by 
Archdeacon Hellmuth, and so Buspiciunsly innngurnled bv your Lfird^hip 
lo-dny. It is, in one sense, a goo«l higii for a society campanulvtdy yuun^ 
nh^o it finds itself able to turn its attention to education. So loi^ as the 
forest remains to be elcnred and the soil to be brought into snljtigation 
so lurg as men must provide lor the neeessuies of li(p, they cannot nato- 
rally ditvote att<>ntion to the refinements (*f life— and it is a ^< od si,^ ilmt 
ibis Province has advanced in mat* rial wealth and prof>peiity ^ hen men 
feel the neceitsity of education and the want of t^uoli an instil ution as ibis. 
To Archdeacon Hellmuth I consider tlie diocese in goneml, ami t'le city- of 
Loodoo in psrticular, owe a deep debt of grutitade— the city, because he 
is btinging home to their very doors a firsi class education for their cbd* 
ilren, and yon, my Lord, and the diocese in ceneral, may be grntifut to 
him for establishing an institnlion which, I trust, will prove a feedor to 
our college, and enable us to semi forth a body of clt^rgy who in education 
shall be second to none. Rev. John McLean, being csUled upon, •« ns surv 
that cTcry friend of edooation would feel pleased at the erection of the 
liundon Coll'*gia(e School. From the gnnnmree given by ihe Arolidracon, 
he was confident thst it would meet >he object contemp'a'ed. Ftoni ibe 
energy displayed by the Rev. Dr. Heilmuih, in connection with Humn Col- 
lege, he could not forget the energy displayed by the Arch<K'aeon in its 
aid. His exertions were next directed to the rHistiig of fumh for the 
bnilding of a college chapel, whioh being eompleted, be is now laying the 
coBumnStj nnder a new debt of gradtade by the ereetieii ef anolhsr 
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bniMiiiiTy where nn etlaciitional ooorse. «qnal to anj on the continent, or 
eren Eiitflaiul nticl Germany, will be ttitight Yen. Archdeacon Hellnanth 
aUo Bnid : I do not vieb to be pemmal, hemiise I have no personnl 
motives in view in the cnrrytng out of this design. AH I wi»b to 
do Oil this oce:isi(>n is to thank t lose friends who h:ive so noUy nid«d me 
towaids the erection of this Bchoo] ; which is tu be supplied with first 
rlt«i teachers, amJ t<i be secfntd to iKine fur eihiejiti«>n on this continent 
It is to be II thtironsfh classical, eommeici.-il and i<cienlifie training, lm»e<l 
on religious prinoiplfs. Again tlinnking your Lordship, and aUo tho^e 
friendt of other deno.nimiiiJH who hure so readily aided me in this 
Qodertaking, 1 close my remarks by prayioic Qod's blfFsing t* attend our 
efforts. The proceedings wete then ehised by singing the doxology, and 
proDoanciDg the benediciion by the bishop.— Proto/ypSi 

— Vkrt Rktd. Paixcipal Smodgr ass.— Last evening, 26th October, 
an interesting CTOnt took place hi the Mechanic's Hall. In the centre at 
the front of the platform wm displayed the very handsome testimonial to 
be proientcd to the Rev. gcutlemau, consisting of a silver ten, coffee, sugar 
and cream set of elegant paltera bearing the following inscription : ** Pre 
seated to the R«-v. William Snodgrass, hy tlie Congregation of 8L Paors 
Church, Montna*, Ocluber, 1 S64.** Also a Iarj;e silver salver of oval pattern 
eb'ganily chaseil and engraved bearing a crest consisting of an eagle with 
wirigd extended and the mutto ** I rise **, beneath the centre portion bear 
iSig the following io'^cription : ** Presented to the Rev. William Snolgrass. 
by the Conirrogntion of St. Paul's Church, Montreal, on his leaving them lu 
enter u\ym the duiie-t of his appointment ns Principal of Queen% Univer 
ally and College. Kingston, l'pp*'r Caiiado, as a giaieful t>k(ii of iheir deep 
BBU'^ of his faithful services hs their Pastor during eight yeais. *' ^tuntreal 
October, 1864.*^ On the right of the room i^loog Inb'e was laid out with 
fruit and cake for the refreshment of the au«iieoce. Mr. T. A. Gil soii» 
Principal 4if the High School, having taken the chair, made a few intro 
ductory leinarks to the effect that siitce the Conjicregiition of St. Paul's Imd 
been oigrmized in. 1834. ihfy had had three pastors, the Rev. Dr. Black 
and the Rev. Dr M«*Gdl being removed by dimlh and in regard to the 
Uiird. the Very Rev. Principal Snodgrass, tliey were met that evenint; to 
te-tify their appreciation of his services and to bid him farewvll on hi« de- 
parture to a nioie extended field of labour. In cimclu^ion he tru^tted the 
grrat head of the Church wnuld answer the united payers of the Congre- 
gation in bis own goud time and send them a worthy tuecessor. 'J he 
Chainnmi then requested tlm audience to join tho choir in singin*; the 
lOO'h ))salm. Tlie singing being concluded, the cbairmim proceeded to 
read the adtlress on behalf of iho ofilce-bearers, members and adherents ol 
St. PiuPs Chunh, to the Very Rev. Principal Smnlgiass, wiio occupied a 
seat on hi;* right The adtire-'s stated that the Board of Trustees of Queen's 
College composed of 27 members, representing nearly equally the luity 
and elergy of tlie Presbyterian church in Canada, had hy their se*eoti»n of 
Uie Rev. gentleniaii to the Piinri|NiUhip and Piimarins Professorship of 
Divinity, given proof <»f their full appreciation of his high qu ilifii'alion for 
tlpitfC important oflice4. After staiiiig the iippointinent wad enliaitcetl by 
the distinguished rank as a writer on scieiice and tl.eo]o:;y, of the Very 
Itev. Prin>'.ipd's pre«leees-»or. the addre« offered some sui^gt^ations relative 
to ih«i new sphere to whieli the Rev. gent'e-nao was eiilled with regard lo 
tlio trahiing of the stu lunts. It then referred more immediately to the 
tesimonial, fxprt^^lng a hope th.it the Rev. gentleman and his family and 
friciidi initfhi hmg Im <*p.ire«l t» partake from ihu vessels ooiii|)osingthe te-ti- 
moiiial, of the ** diink^ that enliven but i\o noi inebriato," and thai when In 
bad gone to his ruwaid they might serve as an inoitement to his reprcsen- 
tativt^ to tread in his footr^teps. Tne Very Rt«v. I*riuri|i:il SiMxli^rass then 
roee to reply, stating be was extremely obliged to the Chairman for the re- 
mniks addie^sed to him on ibis ooea^iion, and that he would rot Bf>on forget 
tliem «>r ibi) spirit in wbteh they weru addi ensed. Be would, above all, make 
it bis constant endeavour to r«o«):nniend to tho:*e prepating 'or the holy min- 
ist'y an t-xperimental and praeticnl knowledge of liiin wlio was the snui 
and FulMtince of the sacred writings, whom to know w;i5 life eternal. Thf 
Jtev. gentleman thrsn went on to say that he thought it best to candidly 
Ooiife^'S he wiu oreicoine. and cmdd not find words toes press his emotions; 
but that in necepting the affectionate testimonial presented to him he had 
DO eause to feel aslumied that he li:id no fitting response to make. He 
reotivetl it with a ndngled feeling of gratitude and undeservedness, and 
oliserved that while in the f imily circle it would recall many pleasant 
recidleotions of the past, it would yet eont^in on ingredient of bitterness 
at the I bought of the fecblenets with which his duties as a pastor had been 
fulfilled. The ReTwrtod fentknum thtn tddr«Md hinielf « at coDaidembit 



length, more geDerally to those present relative to bis eoDiieetloii with 8L 
Paul's church dnring the hu^t 8 yeare sod the new sphere to which he was 
odied. At tho* cooclosfoD of the Rev. gentleman's reply an aivhem waa 
sung, after which the Hon. John Rose made an interesting speech highly 
laudatory of ihi Very Rey. Principe), and was followed by the Rev. Mr. 
Black nnd the Rev. Dr. Wilkes. At this point of the pmeeedings an in- 
terval occurred during which the andienee partook of refef-hments. Other 
addiesfcs were afterwards delivered by the Rev. Dr. Blair of Georgetown, 
Alex. Morris, E q., M. P. P., Dr. Taylor and Dr. Bancroft The Chairman 
then made a few eoneluding remarks, and the Doxologj being snng by the 
ehoir, the proceedings closed with a benediotion^— J/bnlrM/ Gtiaeih 

Qup.si«*8 UrnvnaiTT, EiHoaxoN.— >A meeting of the Trustees of 

Qneen's University was held according to adjoomment, in the Senate 
Chamber of Queen's College, on the S 1st of August hwt Letters weri 
read from tlie Rev. William Snodgrass, and the Rev. John H. Maekerraa, 
accepting tlieir appointmenta to the offices of Principal and Interim Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature, respectively. Mr. Snodgrass being present, 
subscribed the declaration required of Tmstees, and took bis seat as a 
member of the Board, agreeably to the provinona of the Royal Charter. 

UaiVKBarrr or Viotobxa Collkqk. — At the examination of students 

at the University of Victoria College, on the 14th nit., the degree of JC.D. 
was conferred upon the following gentlemen :— Messrs. J. B. Johnston, 
Brampton; E. H. Merrick, Merrickville ; R. W. Stone, Bond Head ; J. EL 
Tamlyn, Port Hope ;' J. Benham, Guelph ; J. D. Walker, Simeoe. — ZsodSrr. 

MsaKasM Gbaxm ar School PacsBrrinoic^ Dr. Crowie being about 

to leave Markham, where he has ably filled the office of ilasterof the Oram- 
mrr School, several ittflut ntial fi iends attended a meeting to express their 
regret at parting with bim ai.d his excellent wife. In additkm, another 
meeting was held on the 16th ultimo, and a handsome silver tea service 
prest-nted to him by his pupils, previous to hisdepaiture to Peterborough. 
Hon. David Reeror presided. Mr. Jchn Mi ne, formerly a rtudent of the 
Grammar Scitool, on behalf of the pupils, read a very eomplimealary 
•ddress to Dr. Crowie, expresFiTe ot the resiiect and esteem they enter- 
tained for him, thrir appreciation of his abilities as a teacher, and the 
regret they felt at his departure. The tea rerviee'bore the following 
inscription ; ^ Presented lo Dr. Crowie, M.A., L.R.C.P.. Principal of tho 
Markham G rammer Sehool, by the pupils, as a sioeere ezpressfon of their 
affection and esteem. Septemlier, 1864."— &/ote. 

Paris Graiimar School Pat^xicTATioir.— A week or two ago^ 

some of those who were foroitrly Mr. Acres' pupils in our Oranmar 
Schoo s, suggested that his pupils i>hould present him with a photographic 
album, as a token of their giatitude and personal respect. The proposi- 
tion was acted i:pon at once; and, necesssry airhngements having been 
made, quite a number of ihem asfembled at the Oenirai School yesterday 
(1'uesday) afternoon, after sehool had been dismissed. Though Mr. Acrea 
itim^elf was totally ignorant of what was about to take place, his fellow- 
teachers in the Cenlrslf aware of the movement, remained to see the 
hotrour, well earned, conferred on their ehi«f. Mr. Anderson having been 
called to the chair, after a few preliminary remarks, cslled upon the gen- 
tleman and lady, who had been desiirnated for that pnrpopc, to rcAd the 
address and piesent the album ; upon which H. E. Buchan, Esq., B.A., 
imd Mrs. Nichols advanced and performed the duty assigned ibem. Mr. 
Acres, who was mneh affected by the kindness of his pupils, made a very 
>uitab!e reply. We may remark that the album is intended for SnO ph<K 
logniplis, nnd is very liandsoniely bound. The whole aflSiir does honour 
both to I he douois and to our respected principal, Mr. Aerea. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

— — RAfloiD ScBOOLB iv ExflLAKn.— During the bat seven years Mr. 
H. E. Gumey has invited the whole of the teachers of the ragged schools 
in London to spend a day with him at hia seat at Nutfield. About 8,208 
of the teschers from 165 rchoolahave partaken of thst gentleman's hospi- 
tality. On Ssturday Uwt about 400 of the teachers assembled at the Lon- 
don bridge station, where a epeeial train had been provided fegr Mr. Onr- 
ney, the party starting at a quarter to e1e?en o*^eek, and resebiog Nnt- 
field about twelve. Here, aa usual, they received a cordial weleone from 
their hoi^t who informed them that the house and grounds were their own 
duiing the day, expressing at the same time his high sense of the impoiw 
taat serricsa which by their Telontary tff»rti thej had rendered to the 
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Delected and oute&st children of the wretched localities whose cause they 
had espooaed. After dinner the Rev. J. Cohen, the Rector of White- 
chapel, Hr. F. Cuthberston, and Mr. H. R. Williatts addressed the tcach- 
er^. ,)^r. Williams trnceu the progress of ragged schools in London, which 
in the cour?e of twenty years had increased from 20 schools with 200 
teachers and 2,000 children, to 175 schools with more than 2,800 teacbei-s 
and 28,000 children. — London Paper, 

Tiw RoiiAV Cajbolio UuivEaaiTr ik Ibslaho.— The new Roman 

CAtholIdJaiytii'sity of Ireland is intended to bo erected oo the lands of 
Cwliffe» R#ar Dublin, from llie deugns of Mr, J. J. McCarthy, R.ILA., arobi- 
tect, and professor of architecture in tlie university. The buildings wiU 
consist of two large quadrangles, the greater of which, called the univer- 
sity quadrangle, will contain, on tlie ground floor, the principal entrance, 
the aula maxima fur the public exhibitions, esaniinalions, couf^ii ring of 
degrees, &c. ; the lecture theatres, and schools of the v^rioae faculties. 
The upper floor will contain the libraries, manuscript room, the maaeunoa 
of natural history, and oomparati? e anatomy, miueralpgyy and antiquities, 
with residences for the rector, vice-rector, deans, and directors of the 
institution, and board and council rooms. A church will hereafter be 
erected, connected by a cloister with the university quadrangle. The 
smaller, or college quadrangle, will consist entirely of houses, calculated 
to accommodate three hundred resident students. The contractor is Mn 
William Connolly. 

— — Fbasc^,— The Miois.ttr.of Public Instruction In Fmuce, in order to 
encourage young people to continue their studies after leaving school, pro- 
poses to found a priie in every canton for the child of 16 or the youth of 
18 who, while employed .in manual or agricultural labour, shall have beat 
retained or improved the instruction he received at school. The prize is 
to consist of a deposit in the savings* bank. The expense is to be defrayed 
by the Minister of Public Instruction or by the department, if si^fBcieDt 
funds are not provided by private contributious. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL PRIZE BQORS. 

The Chief Soperintcndent tvill add one hundred per cent, to 
any ium or sums, not tesa than five dollars, transmitted to the 
DffAartmeQt by Municipal and School Corporations, on bebalf 
of DramnHir and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prire Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
li$tuf>h^ articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
lor any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verilied by the corporate ^eal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books^ &e., to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

?^ Catalogues and Forms of Application furnished to School 
authorities on their application. 

Note. — Before the trustees can be supplied, it will ho neces- 
sary for tliem to have filled up, signed and sealed wite a 
pnoPKB COBPOBATB SEAL, as directed, a copy of the approved 
F'orm of Application. On its receipt at the Education Office, 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the remittance, and 
the order, so.teas tboAtock. id the Depository will permit 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees have no proper 
corporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of $2 addi- 
tional, have one engraved and sent with the articles ordered. 

%*If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will bx itecxsbabt roB ths tbitstkxs to 
BJurn iroT lssii than five dollttrs additional for each class of 
bopks^ 4bc.^ with the proper farms of application for each class, 

tSSr The one hundred jper cent, wiU not be allowed on any 
sum less than /re dollars. Text books cannot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above : they, must be paid for in fiiU^ at 
th^Mt catalogue prioes. 



ASSORTED PRIZE BOOKS IN PACKAGES, 

Selected by ihe DepaHment, for Orammar or Oommon Schools^ from 
iht Oalalogue, in assorted packa^, as follows : 

Package No. 1. Books and Cards, Seta, to 70cta each |10 

No. 2. Ditto ditto Sets, to $1-00 each $16 

No. 3. Ditto ditto 5cts. to ?1'25 each $20 

No. 4. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $1*50 each $26 

No. 5. Ditto ditto lOcts. to 81-75 each $30 

No. 6. Ditto ditto lOcts. to 82-00 each $36 

No. 7. Ditto ditto 15ctB. to $2-25 each $40 

No. 8. Ditto ditto 15ctP. to $2-50 each $46 

No. 9. Ditto ditto IScts. to $2-75 each $60 

No. 10. Ditto ditto 20et8. to $3-00 each $56 

No. U. Ditto ditto 20ets. to $3-25 each ,$60 

No. 12. Ditto ditto 20ct8. to $3*50 each iGQ 

No. 13. Ditto ditto 25ct8. to $3-75 each $70 

No. 14. Ditto ditto 55ct8. to $400 each $76 

No. 15. Ditto ditto 25ct8. to $425 each $80 

No. 16. Ditto ditto SOcts. to $4-50 each $86 

No. 17. Ditto ditto 30cts. to $4j-75 each $90 

No, 18. Ditto ditto SOcts. to $5-00 each $96 

No. 19. Ditto ditto 35ct8. to 85-25 each $100 

No. 20. Ditto ditto 35cts. to 85-60 each $120 

^^ Special Prises^ in handsomely bound books, singly at 
from $1.05 to $5.50. In sets of from two to six volumes of 
Standard Literature, at from 83.00 to $10.00 per set. Also 
Microscopes, Drawing Instruments, Drawing Books, Classical 
Texts, Atlases, Dictionaries, Small Magic Lanterns, Magnets, 
Compasses, Cubes, Con^, Blocks, &c. &c, 

%• Trustees are requested to send in their orders for prizes 
at as early a date as possible, so as to ensure the due despatch 
of their parcels in time for the examinations, and thus prevent 
disappointment. 

LABGB MAP OF BRIXISH NORTH AMERICA. 
New Map of British North America, including Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; a Map of Steamship Routes between Europe and 
America, &c. &c. 7ft. Din. by 3l\. 9m. Constructed and just 
published under the supervision of the Educational Department 
for Upper Canada. Price $6. 



CANADIAN SCHOOL MAPS AND APPARATUa 
Sets of the two new series of maps of Canadian manufacture 
are now ready, and can he had, by school authorities, at the 
Educational Depository, Toronto, either singly, in wall cases, 
or on rotary 8tands» embracing Maps of the World; Europe* 
Asi^ Africa, and America, of two sizes ; the British Isles, 
Canaan and Palestine, and British North America. 

Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, of Canadian manufacture, of 
the following siaes : three (hemisphere), six, twehet and eighteen 
inches in diameter, and on various khids of frames. 

The Canadian School Apparatus embrace, among other 
things, Planetariums, Tellariums, Lunarians, Celestial Spheres, 
Numeral*Frames, Geometrical Forms and Solids, &c. Also, a 
great variety of Object Lessons, Diagiams, Charts, and Sheets* 
Magic Lnnterna, with suitable slides, from $2.40 to $1.20 with 
objects, Telescopest Barometers, Chemical Laboratories, heau-^ 
tiful Geological Cabinets, and varions other Philosophical Ap- 
parratus in great variety. Catalogues^ and printed Forms of 
Application, may be had at. tb« Depository. 



AoTBRTTsnCKirTB iDserted in the Journal of Education for 20 cents per ' 
line, which may be remitted in postage Biawps, or other vrise. 

Tbbxs: For « sinele copy of the Jo^trnalofEdueation^%\ perennunn 
back volt. , D eatly etifcch ed, suppl ied on the earn e terms. Al 1 sti Oioription* 
to commence with the Januarv ^'umber, and payment in advance must 
in all cases accompany the order. Single uumbere, 10 ccnlseaoh. ^ 

All commnnications to be addresBcd to J. George Uodoins, liL.B«, 

Education Ofiet, ToronU. 
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THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 

n. wbstminstbb school. 

(QoTtxiiwmd from the JounuU of Education for November,) 
Westminster School is a Grammar School attached, as is 
the case in many Cathedral establishments, to the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, and founded by Queen Eliza* 
beth for the free education of forty scholars in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. The Statutes providing for the establishment and 
regulation of the collegiate body were passed in the second year 
of that soTereign, and, though apparently never confirmed, have 
been uniformly treated as of binding authority, and, in most of 
their important particulars, observed. The original copy is in 
the possession of the Dean and Chapter. The scholars were to 
have an allowance of a small annual sum for commons in Hall, 
and to receive gowns. It was further proidded that there should 
be for their instruction a Head and Under Master, with certain 
annual allowances. In addition to the forty scholars, the Mas- 
ters were to be allowed to educate with them other boys, of 
whom some were to be admitted as pensioners ; provided, how- 
ever, that the total number of the school should not exceed 120. 
The stipends of the Masters, and the cost of maintenance, &c., 
of the scholars, constituted a charge on the general revenues of 
the collegiate body or chapter, the school being not endowed 
with any property or estates of its own. 

The Queen is visitor; but the government of the whole 
school, so far as relates to the discipline, instruction, and ordi- 
nary school regulations, rests with the Head Master, subject, as 
respects the forty scholars on the Foundation, to the authority 
of the Dean and Chapter. 

There appears to be no doubt that, in fact, from a very early 
period other boys than the forty Foundation Scholars were 



taught at the school, under the name of Pensionarii, Oppidani, 
or Perigrini. The number of such boys, and consequently the 
number of the whole school, have varied from time to time very 
considerably ; but it appears that, from a very early time, at 
least as early as the year 1600, the statutory limitation of 120 
has been practically set aside. Thirty-five years ago the total 
number was about 300 ; in J 843 it was 77. Since 1849, how- 
ever, there has been but little variation ; the maximum being, 
in 1854, 141, the minimum, in 1860, 123. In the schooMist 
of 1861, the number is 136. 

Candidates for admission to the Foundation (the members of 
which are called Queen's Scholars) are, under the Statutes, cap. 
5, to be examined by the Electors, with whom also rests the 
selection of those boys among the seniors who are to receive 
at the Universities the Exhibitions hereafter referred to. These 
Eleoto'S are the Dean of Westminster, the Dean of Christ 
Churdh, Oxford, and the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
aided by two Examiners from their respective Colleges, called 
Posers, and the Head Master; and this is, in form, still the 
case, the boys beitfg tested in some author before the Electors 
at their annual visit. The real test of qualification, however, . 
is that which is afforded by a system of competition which is 
termed •• The Challenge," and which is thus described by Dr. 
Liddell, formerly Head Master : — *' It partakes somewhat of 
the nature of the old academical disputations. All the candi- 
dates for vacant places in College are presented to the Master 
in the order of their forms : there were commonly between 20 
and 30 from the fourth form upwards." The number of vacan- 
cies is usually about 10. ''The two lowest boys come up 
before thfe Head Master, having prepared a certain portion of 
Greek epigram and Grid's Metamorphoses, which has been set 
to them a certain number of hours before. In preparing these 
passages they have the assistance of certain senior boys, who 
are called their • helps.* With these boys, too, it should be 
remarked, they have been working for weeks or months before- 
hand in preparation for the struggle. The lower of the two 
boys is the challenger. He calls on the boy whom he challenges 
to translate the passage set them ; and, if he can correct any 
fault in translating, he takes his place. The upper boy now 
becomes the challenger, and proceeds in the same way. When 
the translation is finished, the challenger (whichever of the two 
boys happens to be left in that position) has the right of put- 
ting questions in grammar ; and if the challengee cannot 
answer them, and the challenger answers them correctly, the 
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former loses his place. They attack each other in this way 
uatil their stock of questions is exhausted." " The * helps/ 
staad by daring the challenge and act aa eounael to their < men ' in 
case there be any doubt as to the correctnefla of a question or 
answer. The Head Master sits as moderator, and decides the point 
at issue." The boy who at the end of the diallenge (or oontsst 
between the two boys) is found to have finally retained his place, 
has subsequently the opportunity of chaUenging the boy naxt aboTC 
him in the list of candidates for admission, and of thus fighting his 
way up through the list of competitors. The struggle ordinarily 
lasts from six to eight weeks ; the ten who are highest at its dose 
obtain admission to the Foundation, in the order in which th^ 
stand. This position, as far as the CoUege is concerned, they form- 
erly retained for the period of their stav, which is orduianly four 
years, though their pLaces in class in school are regulated by the 
same principles as those of the Oppidans. Mr. Scott, the present 
Head Master, has, however, lately introduced a change by which a 
boy can obtain promotion in the list of his own year, so as to obtain 
a higher place in the annual review of the College by the Dean, and 
in the order in which the candidates for Studentships and Exhibi- 
tions present themselves to the Electors. The system of compe- 
tition thus described is peculiar to Westminster, and is much prized 
by old Westminsters generally. It should be added, too, that until 
lately, the foundation at Westminster was the only one amon^ all 
the public schools to which admission was obtained by competition. 
The Queen's Scholars are boarded and lodged at the expense of 
the Chapter, but not wholly gratuitously. A charge of from £34 
to £35 13 made to each schokr, £17 of which are for tuition. The 
charges were formerly much larger. In return for this. Queen's 
Scholars have the exclusive right of competing for certain Exhibi 
tions, which are as follows : — 

1. Three Studentshii^s at Christ Church, Oxford, tenable for 
seven years, of the annual value of about £100. 

2. The Carey Exhibitions, amounting to about £600 per annum, 
which are distributed by the Dean and Canona of Chnst Church 
in sums of not less than £50 or more than £100 per annum. 

3. Three Exhibitions at Trinity College, Cambridge, of the annual 
value of £40 each. 

The Exhibitions open to the whole school are — 

1. Two Exhibitions from the bequest of Dr. Triplett, of the 
annual value of £50, tenable for three years. 

2. An Exhibition from the bequest of the late Dr. Thomas, late 
Bishop of Kochester, of the annual value of i^nt £40 per annum, 
tenable for two years. 

In addition to the Queen's Scholars, there are four boys on the 
Foundation of Bishop Williams (Lord deeper in the reign of James 
the First), to be elected, under a rule of the Court of Exchequer 
made in April, 1836, " from boys born in Wales and in the Diocese 
of Lincoln alternately, and in default of these, from Westminster. 
Vacancies are to be advertised," and the ejection made after an ex- 
amination conducted by the Head Master. The income of the 
Foundation is about £72 per annum. The boys were to have blue 

gowns provided for them, and to receive the rest of their dividend 
I books. Dr. Liddel abolished the blue gown, and offered to parents 
to remit all tuition fees on condition that the money (about £17^ 
payable to each boy yearly should be paid to the school funds ; and 
this is the present usage. 

The Statutes, as already observed, contemplate the admission of 
boys to a number nob exceeding eighty (in addition to the Queen's 
Scholars), desi^^nated by the various names of Pensionarii, Oppi- 
dani, Peifltgrini, et alii The first named (Poisionarii), answering 
to the Commensales of Eton, were, it seems, to receive their edu- 
cation gratuitously, and to be lodged and boarded by the College 
with the Queen's Scholars at a certain fixed rate of charge. Each 
boy of this class was to provide himself, within fifteen days, with a 
tutor, who was to be responsible for him to the College or Body 
Corporate. There does not appear to be any conclusive evidence 
as to what number of boys were ever admitted on this footing, 
though they are mentioned in a Chapter Order of loSi. It does 
not appear that they were taught gratuitously, and they hiul to de- 
fray the expense of their own board and lodging. The Town-boys 
in 1861 amounted to 96, and were, with the exception of those 
living at their own homes, boarded and lodged in two boarding 
houses, kept each by an Assistant Master. The necessary expenses 
of a boarder may be roughly estimated as under, — 

2. Great Schools. 
Entrance £10. ' £ $ d 

Annually 1I^^?S^ ^''^ 26 6 6 

^^^ (Board, Ac 68 5 



at present are arranged for teaching purposes in six divisions, th 
numbers now in the school readily admitting this. 

The forms are arranged as follows : — 
Sixth. 



Eemove. 
Shell 



Fourth 



Upper. 
Under. 

Upper) Under 
; Under 5 School. 
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The School (both Queen,s SchoUirs and Town-boys being com- 
prised under this general term) is distributed into ten forms, which 



lU-nder. ^"^^^ 

Of these the Head Master takes the Sixth Form ; and the Under 
Master, besides having the partial charge of tiie Under Fourth, 
takes the Under School The other Divisions are allotted to Four 
Assistant Masters. 

The Mathematical divisions of the School are generally coinci- 
dent with the Classical, subject only to an exception in uie occa- 
sional case of a boy who is so fkr advanced beyond his class fellows 
as to make this a real injustice to him. 

In French, the two highest forms are thrown together and divided 
anew to form the French classes ; the same is done with the young- 
est. The intermediate classes are at present coincident with the 
fonns. French and Mathematics form a part of the regular school 
work, without extra fees. No other modem language is taught, 
nor are there '^ any appliances for the study of natural science.'' 
Both music and drawing are voluntary studies ; but ** a singing class 
is formed from time to time, under tne instruction of Mr. Turle^ 
the organist of the Abbey." 

A drawing master attends for three periods of two months each 
in the course of the year, and sometimes more, if required. Each 
pupil Lb, ordinarily, with him for a period of an hour and a half in 
the week. ^* A class has comprised twelve or fourteen members." 
In regard to the mode in which boys pass from one form, or subdivi* 
sion of form, to a higher ^e, Mr. Sootfc thus explains the system : — 

" Bemoves are given mainly according to proficiency, estimated 
partly by the weekly marks for lessons and exercises, and partly by 
examination. Twice a year, at Christmas and at Whitsuntide, trials 
take place, in which the boys are required to translate on paper 
passages from Greek and Latin into English, and from English into 
Latin prose and verse, all new to them at the time. Marin ars 
given for this ; and likewise examinations, vivd voce and on paper, 
are conducted by the Masters, by which all the work of the half- 
year is tested ; no Master examining his own form. There is alto 
an examination in August, but no ^trials.' The marks for exami- 
nation are then combined in certain proportions with those for form 
work, and the places" (or order in which the boys, if qualified, pass 
to a higher form) '' are fixed by the result. In estimating the rela- 
tive value of different subjects, I should say that Classics reckon as 
fully two thirds of the whole, the remaining third being Greek 
Testament and Scriptural subjects, History, Geography, and Eng- 
lish, BO far as answers to historical and other questions on paper 
may be considered English composition." 

*' In cases of marked proficiency, Mathematics are admitted as 
giving a claim to promotion. French has never done so, but I 
think that it might with advantage." 

The hours of study in school are, on whole school days, vis., 
Monday, Tuesday, Thiursdav, Friday, from 8 to 9, from 10 to 12.30. 
and from 3.30 to 6.30 ; and on half holidays, viz., Wednesday ana 
Saturday, the work in school terminates at 12.30. Those boys who 
board at home are allowed to come (having breakfasted) at 9 instead 
of 8, and it is arranged that one of the Masters should remain with 
them in school during the school breakfast hour, viz., from 9 to 10. 
There is no definite rule as to the proportion of Masters to boys. 
All the Assistant Masters are appointed by the Head Master. The 
Head Master himself and the iJnder Master are appointed by the 
Dean of Christ Church and the Master of Trinity alternately, with 
the consent of the Dean of Westminster. At present there are, in 
addition to the Head and Under Master, four Assistant Classical 
Masters, no one of whom seems to have more than thirty boys to 
teach, while one or two have a much smaller number. 

The accommodation provided for the Queen's Scholars has been 
much improved within the last twenty years. Up to 1846, there 
was one large dormitory, in which all the forty Queen's Scholars 
lived by day and slept at night, there being nothing whatever in the 
nature of private rooms for study. They dined, as at present, in 
the College Hall, but resorted for their breakfasts (and also for their 
lodging and the whole of their board, when sick) to the boarding 
houses to which they had respectively belonged when Town boys. 
No breakfasts were then provided by the Dean and Chapter. As 
cost of maintenance, coupled with that for tuition, averaged, at 
that time, from £80 to .£100 per annum. When the late Dr. Buck- 
land was Dean, he appears to have been much struck with the un- 
due amount of this charge, and with the inadequacv, in many 
respects, of the accommodation provided for the Queen's Scholars ; 
and by his advice and under his personal superintendence, various 
improvements were effected, as well in the arrangements of thf 
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dormitory as in other respects, in consequence of vliich the 
boys are better and more comfortably lodged and fed, and the ex< 
pense is, at the same time, very materially redoced. The total cost 
of the new arrangements was between £4,000 and £5,000 of whioh 
the Dean and Chapter appear to have contributed £700, and the 
t^neen the snms of £600 and £300, the balance being met hy the 
charge of £5 per annum to the parents of each schohir, nntU the 
total debt should be paid off. At the same time, the Chapter under^ 
took that the total expense of each scholar should not exceed £46 
per annum. The debt upon the new buildings having been paid 
off, and it having been found practicable to make certain reductions 
in other respecta^ the charse to the parents of a Queen's Scholar, 
has been farther diminished, and now is from £34 to d^ per head, 
of which, as previously stated, £17 are paid for tuition. Under 
the new arrangements, the dormitory is divided into foi'ty distinct 
ileeping places, ranged on eacheide of a central pasMage, which runs 
the Whole length of the building, and separated from each other 
by dose permanent partitions of about eight feet high, and from the 
passage by partitions in which curtains are substituted for the panels. 
There have been aUo provided under the dormitory, by closing up 
what was in the original construction of the building an open dois* 
ter, two large rooms, intended for the junior elections (or divisions 
of the Qcieen*s Scholars) to read in, with a certain number of small 
private studies partitioned off, and each holding two of the opper boys 
with the exception of one which is occupied by the Captain alone. 
On the whole, the arrangements of the dormitory, ftc, appear to 
afford adequate accommodation. The sanatorium connected with the 
dormitorv, and intended for the use of the Queen's Scholars, was 
built at the time at which the alterations were made which are above 
adverted to, and is very well adapted for its purpose. It is under 
the charge of a resident matron. The Chapter have also recently 
formed a covered play-ground for the Queen's Schohirs at a very 
considerable expense. 

As regards board, the Queen's Scholars breakfast, dine, and snp 
in the College Hall. 

The boys ordinarily have tea or coffee in College after their hall 
supper. This is made by the juidors, but is paid for bv the boys 
of the two upper divisions (seniors and third election), and the lower 
boys have what remains of it after the upper boys have finished. 

The immediate charge of the College rests, under the general 
superintendence of the Head Master, with the Under Master, who 
^oeenpies a house immediately adjoining the dormitory, and comma- 
iiicating with it by a passage. 

The punishments in use m the school are the rod, applied either 
to the back of the hand, or in the ordinary mode of flogging, impo* 
jiitions to be learned by heart or written out, confinement to Dean's 
Yard, and refusal of leave out. Flogging, according to Mr. Scott, 
lias veiy much diminished in frequency, there not Iwing ordiuarUy 
more than one or two-cases in a half-year. It takes place in a 
jroom in the back of the school, and is inflicted, so far as the Upper 
School is concerned, by the Head Master, in the presence c^ one 
boy besides the culprit. Boys in the. Under School are punished 
by the Under Master. 

The Master is aided in the maintenance of discipline by some of 
the elder boys. The four head boys on the foundation are called 
the Captain and Monitors, and are formally entrusted with authority 
by the Head Master in the presence of the school, a set form of 
words being used on the occasion ; they are specially charged with 
the maintenance of diBcipline generally, and, in respect of Queen's 
Scholars particularly, have a recognized and limited power of punish* 
ing breaches of discipline, or offences such as falsehood or bullying. 
Over the Town-boys they have, according to Mr. Scott, '< a certain 
authority also, but there is a jealousy about this." 

Mr. Scott further states, that '< the head boys are responsible for 
the lists of absentees when leave is given, and are charged with the 
duty of seeing that station is kept," i.e., that, '^in play hours, the 
boys be in the play-ground, unless some reason has been allowed for 
absenting themselves." 

Mr. Scott considers '' some such powers as are possessed by the 
Monitors, highly conducive to discipline, as enlisting the elder boys 
in support of law and order," but he appears to think that the sys- 
tem is one which requires watching — an opinion in which the Com- 
missioners concur. — English Educational Times, 

At the Paris Academy of Sciences, a paper was read on a new 
method proposed by M. de I^tttrow^ the dired^r of the Imperial 
Observatory at Vienna, for determining longitude at sea. M. de 
littrow's method consists in determining the hour by two circum- 
meridian observations of the sun, one about half an hour before, 
and the other about half an hour after the observation at noon, 
universally taken to determine the latitude. This method was put 
to the test during the voyage of the Novara round the world, for 
4M»entific purposes, and not only found to answer, but adopted 
definitely in preference to the old methodfl^ 
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h THE COLONISTS IN COUNCIL. 

The Parliamentary buildings at Quebec are remarkable neither 
for beauty nor extent Built to supply a temporary want, on the 
rums of the stately "palace of St Louis," they represent expe- 
diency rather than right The shadow of Ottawa and the Queen's 
decision was upon them from the beginning, dwarfing and dimin- 
jshmg all their proportions. The very architect must have felt that 
he was bringing forth a posthumous child, and he might very well 
have written over the front entrai^ae— ** JcAa6od/ JchabodI ths 
glory is dspaiitd I " 

But if the plain brick and three storied building has nothing to 
recommend it, either to the eye or to the understanding, the site 
on which it stands may challenge comparison with any in the world. 
Hewn out, half-way down the historic cliff, it is impossible to con- 
ceive a more commanding position. Hereabouts once stood the 
primitive frame-house and gaidenof Samuel Champlaiii, the founder 
of the city ; and yonder, at the foot of the diff, its last invader, 
Richard Montgomery, fell, on the last day of the memorable year 
1776. Above, the citadel towers— the Gibraltar of the North. 
Below, Mountain-hill street dips down to the broad river, as steep 
as a stair or a timber-slide. The grand battery buttresses the very 
walls, with its hundred grim guns keeping watch upon the wide 
estuary, the island of Orleans and the heights of Levis. On the 
inner side, the spires of many churches, and the huge bulk of the 
Laval University, occupy the spectator's attention. A nobler site, 
we say, for a national pahice, could hardly be found in Christendom. 

In the wing of this homely edifice, so splendidly surrounded, 
which has hitherto been occupied by their Canadian Lordships, the 
members of the Intercolonial Conference assembled, on the 10th of 
the present month. The attendance was more numerous than had 
been anticipated. Newfoundland, invited at the deventh hour, 
sent two delegates ; Nova Scotia was represented by >Ite, Prince 
Edward's Island by seveH, and New Brunswick by seeen. Canada 
was represented by its full Council : so that the whole Conference 
consisted of thix-ty-three members. A Photographer of the city has 
transferred the entire group to card-paper ; but a pen-and-ink 
etching may not be unacceptable to your readers at a distance. 

The Conference room, formerly the reading room of the Upper 
House, was tastefully but plainly fumiUied tor the occasion. A 
lon^, narrow table, covered with crimson doth and littered with 
stationery, statutes, pamphlets and books of reference, ran down 
the centre of the room, leaving just space enough at either side for 
the chairs of the delegates. ThQ chair occupied the centre, as at a 
dinner party ; at one extremity sat the astute leader of the New 
Brunswick, and, at the other, the gallant chief of the Prince Edward 
Island Government. The presiding officer. Sir Etienne Tache, 
seemed as if formed by nature and experience, for his position. 
An old soldier, and a finished gentleman — ^he might fairly be called 
the Sir Roger de Coverley of Canada. Under a refinement of 
manners only too unusual in this age, he concealed a latent fire and 
determination of character, which showed, how much vehemence 
must have gone originally to his composition. He was supported 
on his immediate left by his colleagues Messrs. Cartier and Gait, 
and on his right by Messrs. McDonald, Campbell, and McGse. 
Vis-a-vis^ were the remaining six of the Canada twelve, Mr. Brown 
between Messrs. McDougall and Mowat, with Messrs. Cockburn, 
Langevin and Chapais, to their right and left The tipper end of 
the table was occupied by New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the 
lower end by the members from Prince Edward and Newfoundland. 
The four Provincial Secretaries, Messrs. Tupper, Tilley, McDougall 
and Pope, were the honoraiy Secretaries ; but the Executive work 
was done by Mr. Hewitt Bernard, Chief Law Clerk for Upper 
Canada, who was accommodated with a desk in one angle of the 
room. 

It might be invidious to particularize the personnd of the Cana- 
dians. Most of the gentlemen named are familiar both by appear- 
ance and antecedents to all their countrymen. A short description 
of the delegates from other Provinces, will be open to no such 
objection on the score of good taste. 

Of all the delegates, those who took the most constant share in 
the general work of the Conference were the Nova Scotians. Their 
iMder, Dr. Tupperi spoke, probably oftener, though never longer, 
than any other member. Always forcible, keen, and empluitic, 
with Urge stores of information, and an inexhaustible vocabulary, 
he made his influenoe felt, in every branch of every subject. Their 
was, however, a supproseed temptatien to sarcasm in his tones, 



* Public attention has Utely been so maeh absorbed in the scheme for 
the confederation of Canada and the maritime Provinces, that we devote. 
vmi space in this month's JmrnuU to various papers on the subject. 
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which occasionally marred the effect of his best arguments and mMt 
stirring appeals. His accents seemed to say that he could be 
scatM^ if he liked, and in this Teq[)eot we beiiere hiB local reputa- 
tion ia fully established. But from the conTersational tone of the 
Conferemce, there was no occasion to draw forth the Doctor's 
powers of sarcasm. Of his associates, Mr, Attorney General Henry, 
and Mr. McCulIy, leader of the Nova Scotian Opposition, were 
equally men of mark. With Dr. Tupper, they might be called — to 
borrow a phrase of Alexander Dumas — "three strong men." In 
point of energy, the two latter gentlemen were not ill-matched ; 



The Islanders at the other #nd of the table were less frequent 
debatero than the Acadians. The two gentlemen from Newfound- 
kuid (perhaps in consequence of the peculiarity of their commission, 
being present only tx^fficio)^ spoke rarely and always briefly. But 
the we^t which attaches to personal character was seldom more 
strikingly exemplified. It is not too much to say, that of the whole 
thirty-tluree, no two exerdsed a more effectual, although so silent, 
an influence. It was enough to make one proud of Bituh America, 
as well as sanguine for its &ture, to have observed olosely the tact 
and sagacity, and the large and ^ilightened views of Messrs. Carter 



but for strong, vigorous, downright dialectics, the palm must be and Shea. ' One a merchant, the other a lawyer ; one in Opposi- 
given to the Opposition leader. * I tion, the other in office ; one a Catholic, the other a Protestant, 



While the three members just named gave a common impression 
of the Nova Scotian embassy in point of ability, Messrs. Archibald 
and Dickey left even a more agreeable one. as to their accomplish- 
ments. In debating manner, Mr. Archibald had no superior, and 
hardly an equal. His easy elocution, and dulcet tones might, in a 
popular assembly, be drowned or disregarded, but in a conference 
of his peers they were admirably effective. With such an audience, 
where every attempt at oratorical effect would have begot suspicion, 
Mr. Archibald's dispassionate manner, his voice breanung nothing 
but harmony and good fellowship, won its way insensibly to every 
man's understanding. If this was art, it was the -very highest art ; 
but we incline to the opinion 'twas the native genial character of 
the man, shining through the thin ^auze of professional training 
and public obligation. His nearest rival in the amenities of debate 
was, probably, his colleague, Mr. Dickey. 

The speaking of the New Brunswiclc seven was left mainly to 
Mr. Secretary TiUey, the leader of that Go'Temment, Mr. Johnson, 
Attorney General, Mr. John H. Gray, Mr. Chandler, and Mr. 
Fisher. The Secretary was not a frequent speaker. He seldom 
rose except when financial questions were under discussion, and 
then he delivered himself like a master of the subject Without 
having the extraordinary facility of statement which on such sub- 
jects distinguishes Mr. Gait, he was always clear, cogent, and to 
the point. The unpardonable sin in Mr. Tilley's mind, would seem 
to be, surplusage. There was not in all he said, a sentence thrown 
away, or a syllable over much. He possesses above most of his 
colleagues that essential knowledge for a good party leader, the 
knowledge of where and when to stop. ^ Any ordinary man tan 
open an argument ; most men can keep one up, but Mr. Tilley 
always knows where his matter ends, and when that is out, he 
never attempts to prolong discussion for the mere sake of an argu 
mentative triumph. And the condensation of his style was no bad 
index to the tenacity of his character. To carry his point was his 
all in all, and it is but justice to him to say, he generally succeeded. 

Mr. Chandler and Mr. Fisher, both lawyers and politicians of 
long standing, gave their attention chiefly to the legal and constitu- 
tional questions. Their age, experience and abilities, were of the 
highest value to the Conference during these deliberations. It was 
pleasant to see— especially in the person of Mr. Chandler, the senior 
member of the Conference (except Sir Etieime), that years had not 
been able to still the generous ardor of his blood, or to convert his 
former patriotism into skepticism of popular intelligence or popular 
capacity. The youngest member present could not have contended 
with greater zeal for the privileges of the people than this veteran 
of Provincial politics, who has been so often held up to us as the 
heau ideal of "an old Tory." 

Mr. Gray, ako of the New Brunswick bar, more than any of the 
eastern members, gave the listener, at the first tones of his voice, 
the idea of an orator. Of a fine manly presence, with a voice of 
great flexibility and compass, and an ample flow of language, his 
whole ememble was that of a finished public speaker. If he has a 
fault it is in a certain rich redundance of expression which might 
well mislead the casual observer into the conclusion that his argu- 
mentation was lass close and logical than it really is. This, how- 
ever, would be an error and an injustice. There is nothing what- 
ever inconsequential or inconsecutive even in Mr. Gray's most dis- 
cursive flights. His panoply of shining words is never to be com- 
pared to— 

" SauFs plate armor on the peasant boy, 
Encumbsring, but not arming him.^ 



they seemed moved throughout by one will and one purpose— to 
gatad the interests of Newfoundland, and, at the same time, to 
promote the grand design. Nothii^ petty, or partizan, or mercen- 
ary had the least weight in forming their judgments, and the frank- 
ness of their explanations were as noteworthy as their freedom from 
every belittling prejudice. 

The group which sat to the right and left of Colonel Gray, the 
gallant chief of the Prince EdwaiS's deputation, fairly represented 
every class in that tight little island. CoL Gray himself, a colonist 
by birth, and one proud and jealous of his birthright, conneoted by 
family and regimental ties, with some of the first military reputa- 
tions in the Empire, was, for his fine personal qualities, and espe- 
cially by all those who remembered what an admirable presiding 
officer he made at Charlottetown and Halifax, looked up to with a 
feeling almost of veneration. Mr. Palmer in all subjects connected 
with his own profession ; Mr. Pope in point of general and varied 
information ; Mr. McDonnell and Mr. Haviland ; Mr. Coles and 
Mr. Whelao, compared favourably .with the general composition of 
the Conference. The latter gentleman, Mr. Whelan, is said to be 
one of the best publie speakers in the Lower Provinces ; he cer- 
tainly is one of the best writers, as the pages of the Charlottetown 
Examiner sufficiently testify. — Quebec Ct>rrespondent of the Montreal 
OaxetU, 



The same mind that supplies the armor, supplies the strong and 
sinewy substance to sustain it. Nor is it at all inconsistent, that, 
as in this case, splendour of diction, and soundness of judgment 
should be found going aptly together. In short, if for a Bank 
parlor negotiation, his Province could not have a better represen- 
tative than Mr. Tilley, or for an Appellate Comrt than Mr. Chandler 
or Mr. Fisher, for a popular or Parliamentary audience they cer- 
tainly could have found no more impressive spokesman than Mr. 
Gray. Mr. Johnson, the Attorney General of this Province, has 
great dash and vigor, and would be apt to prove a difficult opponeitt 
at Nin Prxtis, 



2. VISIT OF THE DELEGATES TO EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTlOirs, TOROKTO. 

On the 3rd ult. , the delegates from the Maritime Provinces paid 
a visit to the Chief Educational Institutions of Toronto. The first 
in8tituti:.*n visited was the Upper Canada College, where a very 
large number of spectators had assembled in anticipation of a visit 
to that building. The princi]^al of the college, Mr. Cockbum, and 
the other professors received the delegates in the hall and accom- 
panied them to the laz^e lecture room where the following address was 
read : We, the Principal and Masters of Upper Canada College, beg 
to hail your visit to this part of Her Majesty's dominions as an event 
of high importance to the Empire of which we form a jxirt, and as 
likely to influence the history of the world. As a college, we take 
no direct part in politics, but we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of congratulating you on the prospect of re-uniting, the scattered 
bands of Engli^imen who have settled in the different parts of 
British America^ and who have hitherto been, to some extent, soci- 
ally severed, though occupying regions not far apart. It has been 
our pleasing duty and pride, as a corporation, to educate upwards 
of 3,000 youth, coming from the Ked Kiver, and Newfoundland 
oa the one hand, and &om the far north to the West Indies on the 
othor. Anything, therefore, that tends to unite these Provinces — 
and your visit cannot fail to have this efiect — ^must at the same time 
extend the fame and influence of this '* Ancient Seat of Learning.'' 
On these walls are recorded the names of those who, having Academic 
laurels, have gone forth to the battle of life strong in loyalty and 
attachment to the institutions of our fatherland. Our Jlymni are 
wont to be found in the various fields of usefulness, in the legis- 
lature of this countnr, as well as in the learned professions, and in 
the army and navy of the British Empire. Gathered together from 
the various provinces in the proposed federation, our students can- 
not fail to acquire a better knowledge of each other, and thns aid in 
drawing closer the social tie which will render this young and pros- 
pering Emmre a harmonious whole— a child not unworthy its mighty 
parent We again give you a hearty welcome, and wish you all 
success and prosperity in your noble mission. 

CoL Gray, of Prince Edward Island , replied briefly and thanked 
the Principal and Teachers for the kindly sentiments expressed in 
the address as well as for the hearty welcome which had been ex- 
tended to them by those assembled there. 

The pupils, a large number of whom were hi possession of rifles, 
and represented the Upper Canada College Rifle Association, cheered 
vociferously, and added not a little to the general interest of the 
occasion. The call for " three cheers for the Queen " was civen by 
a Southern boy of the name of Clay, a grandson of the celebrated 
statesman, Henry Clay, At the close of the proceedings this 
youthf id association retired fvom the building and formed open line 
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in front of the eoUege, presented arms and cheered heartily, while 
the TidlorB passed through upon leaving the gronnds. 

The eaniages were then driven np Simcoe street and along Queen 
and Sayer streets to Osgoode Hal^ where the party alighted and 
entered that beautiful ^lifice, amid the cheers of the spectators. 
Upon entering the hall they were met and welcomed by Hon. J. H. 
Cameron, IVeasurer, and other members of the law society. Ko 
addresses or speeches were deUvered however. The company were 
conducted through the building, and remained for some length of 
time in the Hbrary, examining the boolDi and viewing the portraits 
of the Chief Justices to be seen there. Having remained in the 
hall for a reasonable length of time the party returned to their car^ 
riages and were conveyed through the college avenue and Queen's 
Park, to the University. Upon beinff conducted to Convocation 
Hall, the delegates were Welcomed bv me Rev. Dr. McCaul, Presi- 
dent pf University College, the other professors, graduates and 
under-graduates, and a lane and select company of ladies andgen- 
tlemen who had been adnutted by ticket to the reception. While 
entering the hall the students xnade the building ring with loud 
cheers for the delegates and the ladies who accompanied them. 
Quiet having been restored, the learned President formally received 
the delegates by delivering a few remarks in his usual happy and 
eloquent style. He extended a cordial welcome to them, ana con- 
gratulated them upon their efforts in endeavoring to bring about a 
onion of the Provinces ; a scheme, he said which received his hearty 
approval Dr. Tupper briefly replied on behalf of the delegates. 
Tluree cheers having been given for the President, the company left 
the hall, followed by 'ttie spectators, and proceeded to the museum. 
Upon witnessing tiie numerous collection of articles in that room, 
the visitors expressed themselves highly gratified, the inspection of 
the beautiful collection of the feathered tribe having afforded them 
much pleasure. Having been shown the many objects of interest in 
the University, the company returned to their carriages and upon 
leaving the grounds were cheered most enthusiastically by hundrods 
of students and others who had assembled to greet them. 

After leaving the University, the visitors were driven along the 
Avenue to Tonge street, and uience to the Educational Department 
where they were met and welcomed by the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, the Kev. Dr. Ryerson, Mr. Hodgins, deputy superin- 
tendent. Dr. May, and Mr. Robertson, and conducted through the 
building. Having taken a cursory slance at the paintings, statuary, 
library, dec., they were taken into the model sohool, where the ehU* 
dren received tiiiem with songs of welcome. Upon entering the 
male division and observing the laxge number of intelligent and re- 
spectable looking boys, one of the delegates was heard to exclaim, 
"Behold some of the namers of a future federation of the British 
settlements in the far West" Capt. Goodwin took the opportunity 
of putting some of his boys through gymnastic exercises for the 
gratification of the company. In compliance with the request of 
some of the delegates, the Chief Superintendent granted the pupils 
a holiday, a favor^which will enable them the better to remember 
the oecaaion, 

3. MR. GLADSTONE ON THE COLONIES. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been receiving a series of 
ovations throughout England. At Liverpool, he thus alluded to 
England's colonial empire : 

Sir, I speak the language of the utmost sincerity when I say, in 
my opinion, aftef an experience which has now become a long one, 
the one standing pain of a public nian in England, the one serious 
drawback upon the satisfaction of his public life, is not the free 
criticism with which on every side he is surrounded, and which I 
hold to be one of the greatest and most essential advantages he 
enjoys— it is not the labor, the exhausting labor, he iff called upon 
to perform, but it is a sense of the inequality of his best exertions 
for the arduous duties of the goverum^it and the legislation of this 
country. (Hear, hear.) There is, sir, no affectation in this lan- 
guage. It is justified by an appeal to the plainest facts, for I ap- 
prehend it to be beyond the possibility of oispute, that the people 
of this great and remarkable country have undertaken responsibili- 
ties of an empire such as never before lay upon the shoulders or the 
minds of men. (Hear, heari) What nation, and what period of 
the world, haa had relations, as we have, in every comer of the 
globe ? What nation has its factories, its interests, its ships, its 
oommeroe, in every part of the habitable world? What nation has 
governed as we govern, distant millions, many times outnumbering 
ourselves ? What nation has claimed, as we claim to sway, in the 
name ol Queen Yictoria, so large a portion of the snrfaoe of the 
earth ? what nation has made itself reQ>on8ible, as we have made 
ounelves responsible, for the welfare A those 40 or 45 separate 
states in every portion of tihe worid, which we know by the name 
of our coloniea f And what nation has, at the Mone time, with the 
pare of ^ese direct interests and relatioas^ betn ohaigedinthe same 



responsibilities in the exercise of its moral influence abroad, and the 
I example that it has been called upon to set, and the sympathy 
whioh it must feel in the eanse of right and justice and of constitu- 
tiooal freedom wherever that cause is at issue throughout the 
world. (Cheers.) Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, I am not one of 
those who could look forward with satisfaction to the weakening of 
the splendor of the sun of England*8 prosperity. (Cheers.) I hope 
on the contrary, to see in the life and labour which may yet remain 
to ma the greatness, and the vigor, and the honor of my country 
continually grow ; but, at the same time, I do not scruple to say 
that I do witness with the utmost satisfaction the gradual growth of 
the tone, and sentiment, and opinion on the part of the people of 
Eagland-^whose sentiments will ever, in the long run, govern the 
course and policy of the government — ^the growth of a tone and 
temper which recognixe this great fact of our enormous, yea, even 
of our over extended responsibilities. (Hear, hear.) It is not 
very long since, not in this country alone, but in every country of 
th^ civilized world, there prevailed what I may call a lust of 
territorial aggrandisement. A notion had gone abroad, connected 
no doubt, in great part, with false economical theories, that the 
happiness and the ^^reatness of tiie people were continually to be 
augmented by obtaining continual accessions to the extent of its 
territorial empire. I hope that the time has come when the people 
of England have thoroughly shaken themselves free of that notion, 
when they have arrived at the solid and mature conviction that a 
nation may have too much territory as well as too little ; that where 
you have too much territory you may have contracted responsibili- 
ties with respect to it of which you cannot honorably free your- 
selves, but that we have reached a point at which all such last after 
territorial aggrandisement riiould be steadily and permanently fore- 
sworn. The true principle is to cultivate what Providence has 
given ua, but not to seek, by addition to the sphere of our labours, 
still further to overtax those human powers which are already 
charged beyond their true faculties for the satisf awHiion and dis- 
charge of their responsibilities. (Hear, hear.) I think that we 
may trace in other ways the progress of what I would call a true 
and just and practical philosophy, and practical politics, on the 
part of the people of this country. (Hear, hear.) Now, what a 
change for example, has passed the mind of England within the 
last three generations with respect to the government of its colo- 
nies. (Hear.) Not more than one century ago, I am bound to 
say, the idea on which the colonial relation was based, was in the 
main a narrow and selfish idea. In one respect, indeed, the admin- 
istration of the old American provinces was carried on upon a 
syvtem that is still abroad, as many still living peraons know, but 
yet it was^based essentially upon the idea so far as economical and 
commercial purposes were concerned, that the interests of the col- 
oniea were to be mAde subservient to those of the mother country, 
and that the channels of its trade, and even of its industrial exer- 
tions, were to be forced in a direction different from that which 
nature would point to, in order to make it tributary to the greatness 
of the mother oountiy. (Hear, hear.) Well, gentlemen, we have 
thoroughly and entirely esciq[>ed from any such dream. (Hear, 
hear.) We have given to our colonies practical freedom. (Hear, 
hear. ) And I think with respect to the government of those depen- 
dencies in general tiiere is yet much to be done, slowly perhaps and 
cautiously, but firmly and resolutely, to be done in rectifying the 
distribution of burden and of benefit in order to place the people of 
England not in that position of ascendancy and security which they 
have in good faith renounced, but in that position of justice and 
eqiiality to which they have an indefeasible claim. (Cheers.) What 
I think we desire is to give freedom as far as we can to our pro- 
vinces in the affairs of our fellow-subjects abroad, to lend tiiem as 
far as we can the shelter and protection of the power of this great 
empire, but not to consent to be charged with the payment of vast 
sums of money for the sake of performing duties which belong to 
them rather than to us, (hear, hear) ; and the performance of which 
in every case is an inalienable part of the functions of freedom. 
(Cheers.) For, sir, there cannot be a grosser mistake in politics 
than to suppose that you could separate between the benefits of 
freedom and its burdens, or to suppose that it would be a benefit te 
a nation for some unknown or unseen benefactor to undertake the 
payment of its taxes. (Hear, hear.) No ; it is necessary, if you 
choose to aspire to claim the dignity of freedom, that you should 
yourselves provide the means by which free institutions prosper. 
(Hear, hear.) 

4, BRITISH AMERICAN CONFEDERACY. 

The New York JBvening Fost, alter detailing what has been done 
in the Conference at Quebec, makes the following admirable re- 
marics :•— 

<* If the reader will t»ke the trouble to examine a map of this 
part of Kcrth Amerioa^ he will find that it includes in its extreme 
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length and breadth eight degrees of latitude and forty of longitade^ 
and has an area in round numbers of about four huifdred thousand 
square miles. The remarkable elongation of the federation com- 
pared with its cramped width, renders it anything but symmetrical to 
the eye, while the territory contiguous to our frontier is separated 
from us by few natural boundanes. Maine outs into it like a 
wedge. 

' let mat states have existed in Europe with borderlines as arti- 
ficial and with as amorphous a shape. The Dutch republic is a ease 
in point, and our northern nei^^bour has yet another resemblance 
to that celebrated nationality. Holland is a country of rivers, a 
ncrt work of canals, an inner valley with an enormous sea exposure ; 
BO, too, the one fact that a study of the map of this incipient power 
will impress upon a thoughtful mind is the omnipresence of water. 
Physiology teaches us that the minutest cell-work of the human or- 
ffitnism is provided with its little Uood vessel, which restores the 
decayed tissue and removes all useless matter. Now what the blood 
at the heart Lb to man, water communication is to a nation. It 
means commerce, cheap f jeight, and, in all cases where there are 
great internal resources) great wealth. 

* * The tidal wave or the descending river current washes feur^fifths 
of the new federation. Nova Scotia is a honey-comb of harbors. 
Between Halifax and Cape Causeauthere are fifteen havens, twelve 
of them are deep enough for ships of the line. In New Brunswick 
wo are told that hardly any part of the couutiy is destitute of some 
stream, of greater or less size : and in some parts of the interior a 
canoe can be conveyed with equal ease to the Bay of Ohaleur, the 
Qulf of St. Lawrence or the Bay of Fundy. But it is in the Can- 
adas that we see most clearly how prodigal ol help nature has been 
to the new federation. From St. MaiVs river to the ocean, that 
Inartellotis chain of great inland seas, Huron, Erie, Ontario, are as 
it were but a great river expansion which narrows into tiie St. Law- 
rence and falls into the Gulf. Into this flows the Ottawa, draining 
eighty thousand square miles of land ; into it also flow a thousand 
streams of greater or less breadth, but aJl of them with a sufficient 
fall to give impetus to innumerable water^wlwels. What nature has 
failed to do art has accomplished, and the Falls of Niagara and the 
rtipids of Long Sault have been surrounded bv deep ship-receiving 
canals. While these great highways of travd prepare the way for 
rapid iliter-'communication and cheap transportation the climate 
oiibrs no insuperable obstacle. The Gulf Stream warms the mari- 
time provinces. In winter, drenching them, indeed, too often with 
mist aild rain ; all, «ave Prince Edmrd's Island, which curiously 
secures the advantage of a clement sky without the accompanying 
iog. But if there be damp sea-breezes there is also health, and the 
kiugular longevity of the people has passed into a proverb. 

** In the Canadas the winters are sharp, but the summer is cor- 
respondingly hot, and vegetation springs up with swift and exuber- 
ant life. The severity of the cold season hu also much abated since 
the forests have been cutinioo ; the winters of New Brunswick have. 
it is affirmed, been shortened two months by this one cause. The 
frost, it Ib true, freezes up the rivers in December, and intermi 
the regular passage of ships, but the countnr is already possessed of 
many hundred miles of rulway, and when the Intercolonial railroad 
is completed there will be an imbroken line of communication from 
the ocean to the farthest interior. 

'* The resources of the provinces are confessedly very great. The 
waters of the inland valley and the outlying gulf swarm with &^ 
The back country is filled with extensive forests, and the soil is 
everywhere admirably adapted for the growth of cereals. At Ottawa 
and Saguenay 800,000,000 feet of lumber are turned out by the saw 
mills every year. Part of this is exported to Europe, part is sent 
to the United States , and part is employed in ship-building, which 
is itself a prominent branch of industiy. ^e lumber business is 
constantly on the increase, and as early as X857 exceeded the agri- 
cultural product. ^ 

<* The Canadas and Nova Scotia are also certsin to be great wheat 
rowing countries. In the latter province vast alluvial mushes 
ave been reclaimed from the sea and protected by artificial dykes. 
Upper Canada, wedged in between Lake Huron and Lake Erie it 
extremely fertile, with a rich vegetable mould four feet deep, abun- 
dantly irrigated and at present only partly tilled. Wheat is the 
grand staple, but barley, oats, buckwheat and potatoes are raised 
to great profit. Where the soil is not adapted for the plough, it is 
nevertheless excellent for pasturage, and horses, sheep, cattle as 
well as the products of the dairy, not only satisfy the home demand 
but supply foreign markets. ' 

<' The fisheries are another marked feature of wealth. Cod, hake 
halibut, haddock and shoak of mackerel fill the Bay of Chaleur' 
slide up along the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, swarm in the 
harbour of St. John and the mouth of the Bay of Fundy. Ale- 
wives follow the tidal streams, and are seized in vast quantities. 



for their oil, and in Newfoundland the business of extracting oil 
from the seal is almost outrivalling the cod trade. 

^* But it is in its geological configuration that the prodigious im- 
portance of the new federation is most distinctly discerned. The 
extreme east abounds in gypsum, in excellent lime stone for build- 
ing purposes, in plumbago, iron ore and coal. The carboniferous 
region covers an extent of one thonsaud square miles, while gold in 
the hard quartz has made the maritime provinces almost a second 
Australia, In the west, too, copper and silver have been founds 
and only wait the coming of the capitalist to return an abundant 
harvest. Besides all this, the Hudson Bay Company makes Canada 
a mart for its shipment of furs, and the point of a departure of its 
Indian traffic." 



6. THE COLONIES OF GREAT BRITAIN— THEIR AREA, 
POPULATION, COMMERCE, DEBT, &c. 

The ColoAial dependencies of Great Britain have, during the 
twenty vean previous to 1860, progressed very rapidly in ponula- 
tion aiul trade. We find in the *' Statistical Jouirial of London'* 
an artide from which we have compiled the following very valuable 
statistics respecting their growth, extent, iic. 

The colonies and dependencies are arranged in seven groups, 
chiefly according to their geographical affinities, in the following^ 
manner : 

1. The North American Group. 2. The West Indian Group.. 
3. The West African Group. 4. The South African Group. 
6. The Eastern Group. 6. The Australian Group ; and 7. The 
Mixed Group, containing places not in any of the zoregonig:divis^ 
ions. 

I. North American Group. 

This group centains seven colonies, viz. 



L Canada, 5. 

2. Nova Scotia, 6. 

3. New Brunswick, 7. 
i. Prince Edward Island, 



Newfoundland, 
Briti&h Columbia, and 
Vancouver Island. 



The aggregate territory of these colonies covers 512,169 square 
miles ; the population, according to the latest returns, was 3,2d4)- 
561, of whom 34,807 were people of color. 

The value of the imports and exports in 1860, and the extent of 
the trade with the mother country, are shown by the following 
fgures: 

Imports from — 

The United Kingdom £4,882,000 

Other countries 7,038,000 

£11,920,000 



gro^ 
have 



Exportii 

The United Kingdom £3,618,000 

Other countries ^. 7,174,000 



Total. 



11,792,000 
£23,712,000 



One-third of the commerce of this group is carried on with Eag* 
land ; the greater part of the remainder goes to the United States. 

The whole amount of revenue raised for the year was £2,064,318, 
which is equal to a poll tax of 12s. 7d. The public debt at the 
end of the same year was £14,232,502. 

The following table will show the area, population, trade, debt, 
iiCf of this group in detail : 

KOBTH AMKBIOAN OBOUP— ABBA, POPULATI01f| DSBT, ^0. 



Golontof, Ac 



Revenue 
Popntetion Baisrdin 
AnsBk •ooording the Colony 



Hi 



liles- Betnrn 



2. Nova8ooti«... 
t. N. Brunbwf ck 

4. Pr.Bd.Ii*land 

6. Newfounland 

5. Br. Colombia 

7. Yane'r. Island 



S,50«,76S 

8S2.264 

252.047 

80.857 

122,638 



210,010 

18.671 

27,106 

S.17S 

40^200 

14^000 



1860. 
£ 
1,490.000 
177.000 
170,000 
29.000 
128,000 

63,000 



Debt 
on 31st 
)eoeml] 
1860. 
£ 
11,971,000 
1,004.000 
l/n6.060 
41,000 
175,000 

0,000 



Commerce in I860. 



Value 

of 

Imports. 

e 

7.078.000 
1.702.000 
M47.000 
2^0.000 
1,206,000 

257,000 



Vala» 

of 

Szportl.- 

7,116.000 

1.324^000 

916.000 

202.000 

1,228,000 

11,000 



Total 512,169 8,294,561 2.065,000 14,288,000 11,920,000 W02,000 

The material advancement may be estimated b^ the following' 
comparisons : — In 1888, there were five colonies in this group. 
British Columbia and YancouTer Island have since been added. 
The popuUtion was, in the year stated, 1,282,000 ; it is now 3,294,- 
6(U. ; being an increase of 157 per cent. ; the aggregate value of the 

rru «^*^ k««^ ^^\. +1,-.;. «-^' ux # u i t-TV ^ «- imp<w<» and exports was then £9,185,000 ; it is now £23,713,000, 

The nets burst with their weight of manhaden, which are caught I eqS to an incw^ 
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2. West India Group, 

This group contains seyen colonies, viz. : 

8. Jamaica, 12. Trinidad, 

Honduras, 13. Windward Islands, and 



10. Turk's Islands, 

11. British Guiana, 



14. Leeward Islands. 



Excluding Turk's Island, the area of which appears not to be 
known, this group measures 99,000 square miles. The population 
at present is 1,075,395 persons, the most of whom are colored. The 
exact numbers in those colonies where the distinction of race has 
been obnerved in the enumeration of the inhabitants are 54,(150 
white, 967,294 colored. 

In 1860, the Talue of the goods imported and exported was as 
given below : ^ 



Imports /rom— 

The United Kingdom £2,627,000 

Other countries 2,710,000 

Exports to — 

The United Kingdom £4,653,0(H) 

Other countries 1,178,000 • 



£6,337,000 



Total. 



5,831,000 
£11,168,000 



The United Kingdom has the largest share of this commerce, as 
it takes more than seven millions of the aggregate value. 

The revenue for 1860 was £919,697, or 17s. Id. per head of the 
population. The debt at the end of the year was £1,495,967. 

The following table shows the area, population, trade, debt, ^c, 
of this group in detail : 

WXST INDIA OBOUP — POPULATIOK, ARXA, TKADE, &a 

Area, Fopulatton, Borenue Debt Oomneroe in 1800. 



latest 
Betuma. 



441^255 
25,635 



M,488 
258.933 
105,786 



in 
1860. 

£ 

262.000 

86,000 

11,000 

180.000 
185.000 
167,000 



1860. 
£ 

788,000 


Imoorts. 

1,203.000 
232,000 


Ezporti! 

1,206.000 
298*000 


1,000 


42,000 


84,000 


527,000 

1.16,000 

85.000 

59,000 


1,146,000 
829,000 

1,368.000 
517,000 





8. JTanaloa 6.400 

0. Honduraa 13,500 

10. TurVnIslands.}^^;^''! 4,872 

11. BritUh Gaiana 76,000 155,026 

18. Trinidad 1,754 

IS. Windward Ws 777 

14. Leeward •* 059 

Total 99,000 1,075,895 920,000 1,496,000 5,887.000 5.832,000 

There has been a considerable increase in the population, but a 
falling off in the Talue of the imports and exports since 1838. Then 
the population consisted of 675,000 persons ; it is now 37 per cent, 
above the number. The value of the trade was then £12,700,000, 
or 12 per cent greater than at the present time. 

3. West Afi-iean Group. 
This is a very small group ; it contains three dependencies : 
15. Sierra Leone, 16. Gambia, and 

17 Gold Coast. 

The total surface is 6,488 square miles ; the population 199,909 
persons, of whom 392 onlj are whites. 
The figures for 1860 express the annual value thus : 
Imports from — 

The United Kingdom £233,000 

Other countries 125,000 



Exports to — 

The United Kingdom £205,000 

Other countries 319,000 



Total. 



£358,000 



524,000 



£882,000 

The sum raiwyi in 1860 was £49,581, or 4b. lid. per bead of the 
population ; the debt was then £2,304. 

The following table gives the area, population, trade, debt, &c., 
of this group in detail : 

WEST AF&IOAN QEOUP— POPULATIOMT, ABBA, TBADX, Ao. 

Commaroe in 1860* 



Area» POfratatioo. Beyenue 
Square latest in 

fiilca. Betuma. i860. 



15. Merra Leone 468 41.624 

16. Gambia 90 6»089 

17. OoldOoart 6»000 16l,8«8 



Total 



*..•••..••.•••• 



M8S 190^909 



82,000 

10.000 

7,000 

40,000 



Debt 

1)60.81, 

1860. 

£ 



2J00O 



r- " \ 

Imports. Biports. 

It £ 

178,000 804.000 

78 000 109.000 

111,000 111,000 



The population since 1888 has increased bj 5,493 persons ; and 
the value of the trade, comparing 1860 with 1838, by £260,000, or 
44 per cent. 

4. South African Group, 
Two colonies only are comprised in this group, viz. : 
18. Cape of Good Hope, and 19. NataL 
The extent of the two colonies ia 119,268 square miles ; the popu- 
lation, at the latest return, was 388,906. Of that number, 114,106 
were white, and 274,800 colored. 

The value of the imports and exports in 1860 is represented by 
the following figures : 
Imports from — 

The United Kingdom £2,116,000 

Other countries 705,000 



Exports to — 

The United Kingdom £1,392,000 

Other countries 828,000 



£2,821,000 



2,220,000 



Total.. 



£5,041,000 

per head on the 
to say 1860, was 



The amount raised was £612,078, or 31s 6d. 
population ; the debt in the same year, that is 
£418,400. 

The following table gives the area, population, trade, debt» Ac, 
of this group in detail : 

80UTH AFRICAN OBOUF — POPULATION, ABBl, 

Area. Population, Be^enua Debt, 

Square latest in Dee. 81, 

MUea. Beturns. I860. 1800. 
£ £ 

18.0. Of Good Hope. lOiOSl »1,S» 815.000 868,000 

19. Natal 14,887 157;(88 87,000 80,000 



Total... 



1^000 869»000 6M,000 



TKADE, &C. 

Commerce in 1860. 
/- ' ' ' * • ' *> 
Importa. Bzporta» 

£ £ 
2,466,000 2,060,000 
885,000 140,000 

110,268 '»8»906 612.000 418.000 2^21,000 2^o[oM 

In 1838 Great Britain had but one colony in South Africa^Natal 
has since been settled. In the year named the population amounted 
to 1^7,341 ; it is now 388,906, which is equivalent to an increase of 
164 per cent. 

The combined value of the imports and exports was then £1,424,- 
000 ; it is now £5,041,000, wmoh represents an increase in that 
interval of 254 per cent. 

5. Eastern Group, 

Four dependencies are placed in this group, viz. : 

20. Ceylon, 22. Hong Kong, and 

21. Mauritius, 23. Labium. 

The total extent is 25,485 square miles ; the population is 2,351,- 
300 persons, of whom only 11,186 are whites. 

The value of that whidi is represented by the imports and ex- 
ports is shewn as under : 
Imports from—- 

The United Kingdom £1,622,000 

Other countries 4,736,000 



Evports ft)— 

The United Kingdom £3,085,000 

Other countries 1,738,000 



Total. 



£6,358,000 



4,823,000 
£11,181,00 



This is exclusive of the Hong Kong trade, which, according to 
the return, ** cannot be ascertained ;" the statistics of import tnide 
being published with those of the other ports in China with whidi 
we traffic.* 

In the year of which we are treating, £1,403,206 revenue was 
raised; this sum is equal to lis. lid. per head of population. 
There was^no debt. 

The following table gives the area, population, trade, debt, &c., 
of this group in detail : 

XASTEBK GBOUP— POFX7LATIOK, ABBA, TBADE, ^C. 



Area, 
Square 



20. Ceylon 

21. Mauritius 

22.HonirKotigt.. 
2S. Labuan 



Total. 



Berenuo Commerce in 1860. 

in , -* .-^ 

I860. Imports. Ezporti. 

767,000 8A)1,000 2,551.000 

641.000 2.760.000 2.200.000 

M,MO Cannot be aaoertof tied. 

1.000 28,000 18,000 

22,485 2,351,800 1.408,000 6,858,000 4324ioOO 



2^700 

708 

- 82 

46 



Fopulation, 

Betuma. 

£ 

1,919.487 

810,061 

119.821 

2.44S 



* As reitards Hong Konvr, the imports are returned in connection with the China 
trade. The value of the eiports fh>m the United Kingdom in 1860 waa £2,536,000. 



t How Xouff. Hie military ezpemee in respect of this station are oompnted from 
10 year lOOOTbecsoao the whole of the China expedition passed throush that plase. 
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Sinoe 1838 two plaoea have heesi added to onr Eastorn poflBeBsioiui ; 
namely, Hong Kong and Labnan. In 1838^ the ooloniaf population 
was 1,382,000 ; it is now greater by 069,000, or 70 per oent. The 
yalue of the trade in the earlier year was £2,884,000 ; it is now 
£11,184,000, whence it is seen the increase is 288 per cent, ezcla- 
iiTe of the Hong Kong trade. 

6. AustrcUiath Group. 
SeTen colonies are now embraced in this most important and 
rosperous group. 



Tiz. : 

24. New South Wales, 

26. Victoria, 

26. Queensland, 

2r. South Australia, 



28.' Western Australia, 

29. Tasmania, and 

30. New Zealand. 



The extent is enormous, being upwards of 2,682,000 square 
miles ; the population 1,368,381 persons, of whom 113, 116, or less 
than one-tenth, fall under the class termed **• colored." 

The commerce of our Australian colonies greatly exceeds that of 
any other group. The value of the imports and exports in 1800 is 
expressed by the following figures : 



Imports from — 

The United Kingdom £16,748,000 

Other countries 10,970,000 



JShcporta to-^ 

The United Kingdom £13,039^000 

' Other countries 9,192,000 



£27,718,000 



Total. 



22,231,000 
£49,949,000 



The revenue raised in these colonies is very great ; it amounted 
this year to £6,760,312, or 84b 9d. per head of the population. 
The debt is also laige, namely £10,678,684. 

The following table gives the area, population, trade, debt, d^c, 
of this group in detail : 

AABA, TBADB, &C. • 
Commorce in 18<I0> 



lUSTRALIAlf OKOUP— POPULATION, 

Area, Population, Revenue 

8quaro Ifttett in 

MUes. Ketoros. 1860. 
£ 

i4.N.8.WaIe8 323,437 865,636 1,309,000 

S5. Victoria 86.000 64B,M« 8,038,000 

26. Queensland ... 678,000 66,000 173,000 

27. 8. Australia 383,328 126,880 439,000 

28. W. do 978.000 15,681 61,000 

29. Taaraania 26,816 00,211 268,000 

so. N.Zealand 106,259 156,070 465,000 



Debt. 

lit ^ ^ , 

1800. laports. Bxporti. 

3.820,000 7,519,000 6,072.000 

6,118,000 15,094,000 12,963,000 

742,000 710.002 

870.000 1,640.000 1,784,000 

2,000 169,000 89.0U0 

390,000 1,006,006 1,026,000 

479,000 1,648,000 689,000 

Totol 2,583,070 1,358,381 5,760,000 10,760,000 27,618,000 22,23^00 

There are now seven colonies in this group ; in 1838 there were 
but three. Victoria, South Australia, New Zealand, and Queens- 
land are the new possessions of the Crown. In 1838 the popuh^ 
tion amounted to 145,680 persons only; it is now 1,368,391. 
Hence, in twenty-two years it has increased 882 per cent The 
value of the trade in the earlier year was £3,720,000 ; it is now very 
nearly fifty millions sterling. This is inclusive of the trade in gold. 
The value of the imports and exports of this group has increased in 
twenty- two years by the extraordinary ratio cS 1,242 per oent. 

7. Mixed Group, 

This group is made up of eight dependencies, not conveniently 
referable to any of the other sections. One is in the German 
Ocean, three are in the Mediterranean, and the ^reaudnder in the 
North and South Atlantic. These places are respectively — 



31. Heligoland, 

32. Gibraltar, 

33. Malta, 

34. Ionian Isles, 



35. Bermuda, 

36. Bahamas, 

37. St. Helena, and 

38. Falklands. 



The combined territory contains 11,750 square miles ; the popula- 
tion is 441,270 persons of whom 36,119 are colored. 

Excluding Gibraltar, for which place there is no return under 
this head, the value of the commerce, in 1860, was in respect of— 
Impoi-ts from — 

The United Kinffdom £620,000 

Other countries 4,291^,000 



Exvoiis to — 

The United Kingdom £2,066,000 

Other countries 1,138,000 



Total. 



£4^919,000 



3,204,000 
£6,223,000 



The sum raised in 1860 was £429,198, or 19s. 6d. per head of the 
popuktion. The debt was then £333,462. 

The following table gives the area, population, trade, debt, &c., 
of this group in detail : 

MIXED OBOUP — FOPULATIOir, ABKA, TBADE, ^C. 



81. HeligoUnd 

M&diUrranean : 

82. Gibraltar 

33. Malta 

84* Ionian Iilandi. 



Area, PojialatioD, Revenue 
Souare latest in 

Miles. Returns. I860. 
£ 
i 2,172 3,000 



Debt, Commerce in 1800. 

in , * — > 

1800. Imports. Biports. 

£ £ £ 

6.000 13,000 0.000 



1,041 



16,462 8^000 

141,220 146.000 
228.609 172,000 



Total (part) 1,1571 385351 352,000 

Island* in tK$ North 
and South Aikiniie •* 

35. Bermuda 24 11,460 16,000 

36. Bahamas 2,021 86.287 36.000 

37. St. Helena 47 6,444 21,000 

88.FaUdands 7,600 666 1,000 



Total (part.) 10,582 



63.7^ 



74,000 



Total 11,760 



441,270 429,000 



Cannot be ascertained. 

78,0CM) 2,982»000 8.301,000 
227,000 1,489,000 7763)00 


306.000 


4,471.000 


8,077,000 


1.000 
23,000 


P 


23.000 
78.000 
11,006 
6,000 


24,000 


435,000 


118,000 


334000 


4,919*600 


3,204,000 



Grand Total 8,356,820 9,109,722 11,237,200 27,161,000 69.488,000 *49,626.Q00 

Since 1838 the Falklands have become a dependency of the 
crown* The population of tiie entire group has increased about 10 
per cent. 

Summary of the Seven Groups, 

The thirty-eight colonies and dependencies of the British Crown 
have a collective territory of 3,356,320 square miles, supporting, 
according to the latest returns, a population of 9,109,722 persons, 
of whom 5,0W,061 are "white," and 3,965,766 "colored;" the 
proportion being as 5 to 4, very nearly. In two or three of the 
smaller colonies the population hais been returned without discrimi- 
nating the races, which accounts for the discrepancies in the totals 
i ttst mentioned . The colonial population, according to these figures, 
IS equal, very nearly, to one-thiid of the population of the United 
Kingdom. 

Trade, — Belying upon the value of the imports and exports, as 
the sufficient exponent of colonial traffic, we arrive at the following 
results : 

Exports from — 

The United Kingdom £28,849,000 

Other countries 30,583,000 

£59,432,000 



49,626,000 



£h^[>ortsi 

The United Kingdom £28,059,000 

Other countries..... 21,567,000 



Total, 



£109,0(8,000 



Colonial Bevenue and DeU, — The whole sum raised within the 
colonies as revenue, in 1860, by taxation, by sale of lands, and by 
licences, was £11,237,385, or 24s. 8d. per head of the population. 

On the 31st December of the same year, the total of colonial 
debts was £27,161,219. The national debt is £818,000,000. The 
aggregate of the colonial debts was, therefore, nearly one-thiiiieth 
ofthe national debt. 

Imperial Expenditure. — ^The total burthen cast by the colonies 
on the taxation of this country, is exhibited by the annexed state- 
ment : — 

Military Services — 

Troops £2,932,725 

Transports 256,735 

Fortifications and barracks. . 152,783 

CivU Service^-^ 

Various heads 



£3,442,243 
167,222 



Total £3,609,465 

Prowess, — In 1838 Great Britain had twenty-five colonies and 
dependencies, peopled by 4,090,000 persons ; at the present time we 
possess thirty-eight colonies and dependencies, with a populatioii 
more than twice as numerous as it was twenty years ago. Between 
1838 and 1860 the trade has risen from £33,000,000 to £109.068,- 
000, or in more thtCn a threefold proportion. — Hunfs Merchanit^ 
Magamne, 
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III. %iipm n ^^tvttittA iSAntixtittt. 

1. PERCEPTIVE EXERCISES ; OR, HOW TO MAKE 

CHILDBEK BEADY l.in> AOCUBATS OBSEBTXBS. 

A primary teacher should be prepared to pursue a Bystematic 
oourte of exercises, for the purpose of developing and strengthening 
those powers of mind which, in the order of nature, are first cadled 
into action. The lessons should be progressive in their character, 
and suited to the age and capacity of chSdren. 

This naturally presupposes some preparation on the part of the 
instructor. "What are the powers to be cultivated and how shall 
they be developed, should be a theme of absorbing interest to every 
one who assumes the holy office of dealing with the immortal 
mind. With an earnest desire to benefit young teachers who have 
* never given special attention to the subject of perceptive develope- 
ment, we present a general outline of a course upon different sub- 
jects suitable for primary schools, and, as far as time and space will 
permit, exhibit our plans of working out the details of each course. 



Order of exercises : 



FOBM. 



1. Sim]>]e Perception of Form, including exercises in Imitation, 
Construction, and Drawing. 

2. Exercises to develope more minute Observation, Language, 
and Drawing. 

3. Exercises of Simple Compaiison. 

4. Direction of the Straight Line. 

5. Idea of Angles developed. 

Difierent kinds of Angles observed, named, and drawn. 

6. Parallel Lines. 

7. Description of the Square, with Drawing. 

8. Description of the Oblong, with Drawing. 

9. Description of the Triangle, with Drawing. 

10. Description of the lUiomb, with Drawing. 

11. Description of the Rhomboid, with Drawing. 

12. Description of the Cylinder, with Drawing. 
19. Description of the Cone, Cube, and Sphere, 

To work out the details of the above course reqxiires time, labor, 
and patience, on the x>art of the teacher. The exercises included 
under the division numbered 1, should not be hurried. 

Apparatus for the lessons may be extemporized if necessary. A 
box and a chart of Forms will be found more convenient, however. 
A teacher can cut trom common pasteboard several squares, oblongs 
triangles, rings, rhombs, rhomboids, pentagons, hexagons, octagons, 
ovalS| etc., for use. One of each of these forms may be sketched 
upon cbntwing-paper, to answer for a chart. 

SKETCH OF A SIMPLE PEECEFTITE EXEBCISE. 

The Teacher having the forms mentioned upon a table before the 
class, may place one in the hands of several of the class, requesting 
each child to go to the table and find one like it. After the selections 
have been made, the children may arrange themselves in a line 
facing the pupils remaining in their seats, and each hold up the 
forms that all may judge of the correctness of the choice. Other 
children will follow in succession selecting forms, others deciding as 
before. 

The teacher must be animated and energetic herself, in order to 
keep as many of the class busy matching forms as possible, while all 
the others are engaged in observing those selected, ^nd judging 
whether a correct choice has been made. It will depend almost 
entirely upon the teacher's spirit and manner, whether such exer- 
cises are interesting and beneficial to the majority of the class, or 
whether they degenerate into a monotonous, prosy apology for a 
lesson. Aa the children present the forms selected, the teacher will 
find it necessary to frame her questions in such a manner that they 
may be answered by a signal Seeing that the attention of all the 
class is secured, she may say : All who think that these two forms 
are just aZtibe, may raise their hands. Caution should be observed 
about allowing the children to respond to questions of this kind 
in a careless indifferent manner. If the teacher does not exercise 
some ingenuity in this respect, and put her questions in a pointed 
manner, some will be very likely to respond mechanically ; merely 
following others. If this habit is continued, it must have a perm- 
cious effect upon the mind of the child. 

This simple exercise, if conducted properly, may be repeated for 
several successive lessons from ten to fifteen minutes in length, daily, 
before it will become necessary to introduce some change. 

SBCOKB SKETCH. 

Several children may be sent to the table to find tvo forms just 
alike ; let item present the forms, and let the others decide as be- 
fore. While those at the table are engaged, others may be sent to 
point object in the room, of the same shape as some fonn given 



them. Commeneiitg with the oblong, hockB and dates may be nsed 
and the children requested to find something similar in shape. The 
class should be trained in this way until they will point very readily 
to doors, windows, panes of glass, tops of desks, etc., etc., and to 
anyobjecte that qx^y be squsere, triaagnlar, or circular. 

The exerdies of the First Sketch may be repeated. They are only 
sepiurated to afford a little variety for the succeeding lessons.— Cotin. 
C, S. Journal. 



2. POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE TEACHER. 

There is no position in all the avocations of life, where so much 
real, permanent good can be done, as in that of the teacher of 
youth, and there is no responsibility so great. The best minds of 
the age should engage in it, and the best energies of the community 
should be employed in the support of education. But all great pri- 
vileges and all wealth bring with them corresponding obligations 
and responsibilities. We have an example constantly before us of 
one who "went about doins good," ever teaching with voice and 
act, and enforcing that teachinff by faithfulness, perseverance and 
cheerfulness ; and finally, for the sake of the good and the pure, 
expired upon the cross— giving us, on this occasion, the most sub- 
lime and valuable lesson ever given to man. He told us that we 
should be called en to answer for the means we had for doing gpod, 
in proportion to what we possessed. Great and fearful, then, are 
the responsibilities we have assumed, in becoming the teachers of 
^outh ; and it is weU for us that we feel a realizing sense of their 
importance. 

In considering the powers and capabilities of the teacher, the 
power of example stands among the first. Although its operation 
is silent, its authority is undisputed and moet potent Vain and 
futile will be the efforts of that teacher, who teaches : "Do as I 
say, and not as I do ;" and fruitless the labors of those who fail to 
verifjr their teachingjs by their example. Example is infectious ; 
especially so in early youth, when the mind is more easily impressed 
— when the eye is the principle avenue for impressions, and the im- 
itative powers the strongest. But few take into consideration its 
noiseless workings^ and the gradual unfoldment and determination 
of character resmtmg from its operation. We can never tell where 
a good example may fall, or in what direction it may operate. In 
watching the operations of a little spider, Bruce was aroused from a 
state bordering on despair, to activity and success. The teacher 
should never forget that he is a living model, and that all his acts, 
words, and even the expressions ef his countenance have their effect ; 
ever modifying, and frequently determining the fate of his pupils in 
after life. 

Another power of the teacher is that of making impressions. Iii 
this respect there is great difference of capability. The conscien- 
tious teacher will avail himself of every opportunity to make a good 
impression. A word or a look, a simple act, now and then, may 
make an impression that will change the course of the whole future 
life, like that of a river, and settle the question of success or failure 
of an individual Many instances of this are recorded in history 
and biography. "A kiss from my mother," said West, "made 
me a painter." " Contact with the good never fails to impart good," 
says Mr. Smiles, in his book entitled "Self-Help," and we carry 
away with us some of the blessing, as travellers' garments retain the 
odor of the flowers and shrubs trough which they have passed." 
In speaking of the late John Sterling, Mr. Trench says of him: "It 
was imposBil^le to come in contact with his noble nature without 
feeling one's self in some measure ennobled and lifted up, as I ever 
felt when I left him, into a higher region of objects and aims than 
that in which one is tempted habitually to dwell." " It is thus," 
says the author of Self-Help, " that the noble character always acts ; 
We become lifted and lighted up in him — we eannot help being borne 
along by him, and acquiring the habit of looking at things in the 
same light ; such is the magical action and reaction of minds upon 
each other." Every one has observed the power some men have of 
affecting the minds of others. When a company have become list- 
less, how the entrance of some one will arouse the spirits, and infuse 
new life and energy into the minds of those in his presence. This 
power, I apprehend, is an indispensable element of success in the 
military commander, the orator, and, I may add, in the teacher. 

Another power of the teacher consists in the ability to win tl^e 
affection and confidence of those under his instruction. A feeing 
of animosity or even coldness between the teacher and his pupil, is 
fatal to success. The essential elements of acquiring and exercising 
this power, are abiding love for children, patience, perseverance, 
and self-control The love must be real, not affected ; the patience 
self-sustaining, the perseverance seasoned with cheerfulness and 
bu^anoyof spirits ; and the self-control dignified and authoritative. 
" Win hearts," said one of her advisers to Queen Elisabeth, " and 
you will win the purses and power of England." So we sav of the 
teacher ; win the heartv of ^our eohoUunP-tluii their lore and es • 
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teem— «ad yoa will have aoqnirod » power enentud to your lucceni. 
— Oalifomia Teacher, 



IV^. ^bfqmJiial snatiihtfi. 



Ko. 48.— RET. ft. R. BURRAGE 

We regret to announce the death of the Rey. Robert Rabj Bnr- 
rage, for many yean a Church of England olersynian in this city 
aged 71 years. Mr. Burrage was a native of JNorwich, England, 
and educated under the late Br . Y alpy . He subsequently pursued his 
studies at Christ Church College, Cambridge, taking honours in das^ 
sics. In 1815 he was appointed by the Imperial Oovsmmeut to be mas- 
ter of the Royal Grammar School at Quebec. In 1817 he took orders, 
receiving ordination from the late Bishop Stuart, and performed for 
many years active duty as a clergyman in the settlement around the 
•city. He was also for many years secretary to the Royal Institution 
ior the promotion of learmng. Some years ago he removed to this 
•city, and undertook the personal discnarge of the duties of that 
•office, which, however, in effect ceased upon the reorganization of 
McGill University. He also did dutpr so long as the infirmities of 
age left it in his power, in various city cHurches. He was a most 
eamesi^ hard-working, indefatigable man, and active in charitable 
work, seeking out diligently the deserving poor in order to relieve 
their want*. — Monirecd GaxetU. 



No. 49.— CHIEF JUSTICE TANEY. 

This eminent jurist died in Washington on Wednesday night last, 
at the advanced age of 86. He was bom in Maryland, where his 
ancestors, an old English Roman Catholic family, had settled in 
the beginning of the 17th century. Admitted to the bar in 1799, 
he soon afterwards took an active part in public life. Delegate to 
the General Assembly in 1800, State senator in 1816, in 1831 he 
was appointed by President Jackson, Attorney General of the 
United States. Nominated by the President to the Secretaryship 
•f the Treasury, he was opposed' by the Senate, which was politically 
against him. In 1835 the same Senate opposed his appointment 
as an associate judge of the Supreme Court. On the death of Chief 
Justice Maimhall, however, a senale of a different political complex- 
ion confirmed his nomination to the Chief-Justiceship. This was 
in January 1837, since which time until his death the nominee ef 
General Jackson retained the elevated position to which he was 
then appointed. His career though an active one throughout, has 
been principally noted for his decision in the '^ Dred S<^tt ** case. 
In that case he held that for more than a century previous to the 
adoption of the declaration of independence, negroes, whether 
slaves or free, had been regarded " as beings of an inferior order, 
and altogether unfit to associate with the white race either in social 
or political relations ; and so inferior that they had no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect ; " that consequently such per- 
sons were not included among the ** people" in the general words 
of that instrument, and could not in any respect be considered as 
citizens ; that the inhibition of slavery in the territories of the 
United States lying north of the line of 36^ 30^, known as the 
Missouri Compromise, was unconstitutional ; and that Dred Scott, 
a negro slave, who was removed by his master from Missouri to 
Illinois, lost whatever freedom he might have thus acquired by 
being subsequently removed into the territory of Wisconsiv, and by 
his return to the State of MissourL Judge Taney had, for many 
years, been in a feeble state of health, though at no time unable to 
discharge his duties. He was, if we remember aright, the thiixl 
Chief Justice of the United States, Judge Marshall being his imme- 
diate predecessor. Mr. S. P. Chase, late Secretary to the Treasuiy 
of the United States, is Mr. Taney's suoceasor. 



V. ^imllnntam. 



1. AUTUMNALIA 

▲ niBOB ASTD m ▲KSWEB. 

The tints of summer are fading fast, 
And the sere leaves are falling with ever^ blast ; 
And I think at the dose of each shortening day 
That another bright summer has passed away. 

It has passed like the rest, with its hopes and its fears. 
Now brightened by smiles, now bedimmed with tears — 
It has passed like the rest, with its pleasures and pain^ 
And, l^ie them, it must never return again. 



The fast falling leaves and these withering flowers. 
Are all emblems of man and his fleeting hours ; 
For he basked for awhile in the sun's bright ray 
And the summer of life has passed away. 

And the autumn of life is chill and drear, 
When, like leaves of the forest, our hopes appear, 
As they droop one bv one from the withering spray^- 
And the autumn of life has passed away. 

And the winter of life is sad and cold. 
And the feelings are dull and the heart grown old, 
And we long for the rest that the weary shall have 
In the silence and gloom of the passionless grave. 

But the grass of the grave can new flowrets bring forth. 
And the sold of the just has a refuge of worth. 
And the spring of eternity blossoms for aye — 
And its leaves never fade, nor its blossoms decay. 

Though the sun never shines in those regions so brisht. 
Yet the Ijamb that was slain is their shi^owless light— 
And the pavement of sapphires can never be dim, 
For 'tis bright with the radiance reflected from Him, 

Unfading the glories, unsated the heart — 

Tho' one never flash nor the other depart, 

And the eye never tires, though unbounded the view. 

And the joys though unchanging, forever are new. 

And the muse on the emblems of earthly decay, 
Can trace, *mid the darkness, a promise of day, 
And hear, 'mid the rustling of sere leaves and flewen^ 
The harps of the angels in amaranth bowers. 
-JVom Fraxe?8 Magcaif^e, 



2. MESSIAH'S COMING. 

A Jewish poet (in the Jewish Chronicle) with singular beau^, has 
embodied in verse the hope and expectation of his nation. Inter- 
preted in the light of Messiah's second coming, a beauty and a 
meaning yet more exquisite and expressive atuichesto Uie sen- 
timents thus touchiugly expressed. — Patriarchal thadovos. 

Messiah's coming, and the tidings are rolling wide and far. 
As light flows out in gladness from yon fair morning star. 
He is coming and the tidings sweep through the willing air. 
With hopes that end forever time's ages of despair. 
The old earth from dreams and sluml^rs wakes, and says, Amen ; 
Land and ocean bid Him welcome, flood and forest join the strain.. 

He is coming and the mountains of Judea ring again ; 
Jerusalem awakens, and shouts her glad Amen. 
He is coming, wastes of Horeb, awaken and rejoice ; 
Hills of Moab, clifi*s of Edom, lift the long silent voice 
He is coming, sea of Sodom, to heal thy leprous brine. 
To give back palm and myrtle, the olive and the vine. 

He is coming, blighted Carmel, to restore thine olive bowers ; 
He is coming, faded Sharon, to give thee back thy flowers ; 
Sons of Gentile trodden Judah, awake ! behold. He comes ! 
Landless and kingless exiles, re-seek your long lost homes ; 
Back to your ancient valleys, which your fathers loved so weU, 
In their now crumbled cities, let their children's children dwell 

Drink the last drop of wormwood from your nation's bitter cup. 
The bitterest, but the latest, make haste aud drink it up ; 
For He, thy true Messiah, thine own anointed King, 
He comes in love and glory, thine endless joy to bring. 
Yes, He thy king is coming, to end thy woes, and wrongs. 
To give thee joy for mourning, to turn thy sighs to songs. 



Yl. MntKtieml %nttlliqtu(t. 



CANADA. 

--«- Uinvsasirr Gollsox.— The anoual oonvocatioo of UDiversitj Col- 
lege was held Get. 28ib, in the Coovoeation Hall, University baildiogs. 
The procedinga were of tlie aame ioteresiiog character that alwaja marka 
the annual convocatioo of the eollege — the aame complinieDtary and well 
deserved remarks to the sueceasful competitors by the profeaaora— the 
same amount of dapping of hands and stamping of feet by the sntbusiastie 
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•ludeDts to their fellows io taking off prises. When the president and pro- 
fessors had taken their seats, the aeting registrar, Mr. London^ ealled the 
names of the matrieulants as follows: — W. S. Dorsey, Srd year ; W. A 
Biekford, 2nd year ; G. T. Atkinson, 1st year ; J. Betts, 1st year ; F. 8Un- 
ton, 1st year ; A. Stewart, 1st year ; W. H. Williams, let year. The prise 
eomposition in English Terse, entitled ** Denmark," was read by J. Camp- 
bell, as following : 

DENMARK. 



The Vikings song la heard no more. 

No more his pennon black 

Streams primd, as flies his galley o'er 

The foaming Skager Rack ; 

His sword is rust, his form is meold. 

His name has pomd away» 

Bat the same gallant heart of old. 

The stem, the true, the free, the bold. 

Illumined by a holier ray. 

Is Denmailc's heart to-day. 

O I land of winter's driAing snow, 
Of Bmnmer*s mist and rain. 
Could patriot valor brighter g^ow. 
Were all won back again ; 
1 not to woo false Fortune's smile 
Thy best heart's blood was poured. 
For, dearly as each ravished mile, 
Shall shiflmg sand and rocky isle. 

And jDtland*s shoal, and ceep fiord, 

Dispute the invader's sword. 

And should he leave unstained no spot 
O'er which her flag may fly. 
Yet, Denmark's he can never blot 
From namea that never die ; 
While squadrons plough the British seas. 
And sweep the Gallic main. 
Each penncm floating in the breeaa 
From Orkney to the Pyrenees, 

Shall link with BoUo and with Sweyn, 

The glorious name of Dane. 



Denmark, with joyous love and pride. 

We hailed thee oet the sea, 

When England welcomed home her bridd. 

Old 8ea-kiog< home, from thee ; 

But other notes than bridal song. 

And other thoughts and fears 

Have swelled our hearts amid thy woes, 

Vain sirtiggling amid grasping foes. 

Crowding the misery of vears 

In months of blood and (ears. 

Bravo Denmark, eonld'at thou but recall 

That elder glorious day 

When from the Elbe to Fmmark, all 

Was sufaiiect to thy sway : 

Wben Celt and Saxon quailed before 

Thy right arm, red and strong. 

Ana the oM North Sea billows bore. 

To many a tributary shore. 

Thy viking crew, with mirth and song, 

Bight gallantly along. 

Now parted is the threefold cord, 

fSevered, the triple crown. 

And she who once waa Scandia's lord 

Has lost her proud renown x 

Tot Sweden's rivers flashing down. 

As strangers, seaward fly. 

And winds from Nurway^s mountains blown 

Fair Denmark's beechen plains disown. 

While many shores of £yder lie 

Beneath a German sky. 

The prizemen were Ibeo called up, and tbe prizes presented with tbe nsnal 
complimentary remarks. Key. Dr. MeCsul said that the prises ^hieh be 
bad then to confer differed somewhat from those which bad already been 
conferred. They were for Public Speaking, English Essay and Pablie 
Beading. They were awarded by the College Literary Society, which was 
composed o( grad nates and ludergraduates. In consequence of the great 
eompeUtion for these prizes, the society had instituted these special 
prises : J. King, J. £. Groly, W. B. Fleming. The ** Macdonald Bursary,'* 
for general proficiency was awarded to W. W, llacdonald. The Bev. Dr. 
MoCanl, in presenting it, said that be cordially congratulated Mr. Macdon- 
ald In obtaining the ''Macdonald Bursary," it beiug the first of the kind 
ever given in that University. By a happy coincidence, the recipient was 
of the fame name as the liberal donor, and without any relationship exist- 
log between them. To-morrow the young gentleman would have the plea- 
sure of signing, in one of the College books, bis name, as the first to receive 
tbe Macdonald prize. He (Dr. McCaul) trusted that he would be but the 
first of a long line of students who would have similar privileges conferred 
upon them. (Applause.) Here a student proposed three cheers for Mr 
John Macdonald, which was heartily responded to by the students. Mr. 
Macdonald then rose and said that it gave htm mudi pleasure to be pres- 
ent on that occasion. He had no doubt that the prize had been hardly 
won. It was a high honor to obtain a prize in such an institution, which 
comprised gentlemen who would do credit to any institution in England. 
It was, he thought, singular that tbe young gentleman who obtained that 
prise sbonld bear the same name as himself (the speaker) and he hoped 
that he would never bring disgrace upon that name. He trusted that tbe 
day was far distant when any efforts would be made to diminish the use- 
fulness of that noble institution, and while he had anything to do with po- 
litical life he would be always found an advocate for sustaining U as it 
ought to be sustained. (Applause.) Certificates of merit w«re then pre- 
"sented to tbe successful competitors. The Bev. Dr. McOaul said, in dosing 
the Ooovocation he desired to touch on a few topics. He would first ad- 
vert briefly to the results attendant on tbe matriculation examination. At 
tbe last examination there were no scboUirsbipa offered for competition. 
There was one scholarebip taken in mathematics which was a double 
scholarship. Tbe honor was won by Hamilton on that occasion. He was 
a pupil of the Brantford grammar school. The price in classics was ob- 
tained by Cassells, and he was a pupil of the Upper Canada College. The 
first general proficiency scholarship was obtained by Coyne of St. Thomas; 
the second by Purdy of Upper Canada, College ; the third by Grover, of 
the same college, and tbe fourth by Hamilton, of Brantford grammar school. 
The second in mathematics was taken by Crozier of the Toronto grammar 
•ehool. There were no fewer than fifteen other country institutions com- 
|>eted at the last May examination, and were as follows : 
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He thought that he was perfectly Justified in saying that a oonsideimble 
improvement is going on hi the Grammar Schools of this country. There 
is but one thing wanted, and that is, the emolnmento of the masten should 
be incressed. He spoke from the experienee of men of years, and he 
found that in consequence of the smsll stipends paid, most of our best men 
had gone elsewhere. He had, on more than one occasion, expressed his 
dissent that the number which attends the college, was a criterion of the 
prosperity of the institution. If that was the case, the college was so far 
successful, ior during the past year, the number attending was upwards of 
SCO. Ten years ago, the number was not more than one-third what it i* 
now. The augmentation had been in the matriculant students, and they 
were nearly seven times more numerous than in the year 1858. With re- 
gard to the additional class which had been added to the list, it arose from 
tbe desire to afford those young men who were coming here from the States 
the advantage of pursuing their studies in that peaceful and tranquil man- 
ner which was denied tbem in their own country. He cordially welcomed 
them, and, whilst he r^oiced that they were amoDgst us, he prayed that 
the Almighty may be pleased to relieve their native land from the trou- 
bles which prevail there, and which was desolating so many homes and 
palsying the best exertions of their people. (Applause.) After stating 
that the number attending the College was not of itself an indication of 
the success of the College, he might be asked what other criterion he would 
offer. To such enquiry he would point to the accuracy of teaching, and 
the information conveyed in the University, and to the perfect strictness 
and impartiality with which their examinations were conducted. During 
the year, he regretted that tbe institution had lost the services of Dr. Wick- 
son, who had been so long with them, and who discharged his duty so ably 
and well. He (Dr. McCaul) availed himself of that opportunity to speak 
of Dr. Wickson's departure from the College. To the liberality, of Mr. 
John Macdonald, the institution was indebted. This step of Mr. Macdon- 
ald*s was exactly in the right place ; it was tbe link that was wanting to 
complete our national education. It was the beginning, and he trusted, 
but the beginning of many more such gifts to the College. Let him assure 
those who have any doubts of the expediency of such aid that it is by it 
that institutions of a similar nature have progressed, gifts given by a long 
line of men who have served tteir country long and fiiithfuUy. His ear- 
nest prayer was that the institution might prosper for all time to come as 
it had in the past. During the last ten year^ they have had in the College 
teachers and pupils of different nationalities, different religious denomma- 
tions, and yet there had not been the breath of discord to dim one snother's 
friendly intercourse. This had not been effected by any* compromise of 
principle, or by any departure from the sacred ties of religion. Each per- 
son was allowed to maintain his opinion to the utmoet, provided he did 
not allow them to prejudice others. These were some of the principles 
upon which the institution was founded, and in addition it has ever tanght 
loyalty to the sovereign, and affection for their native land. When any 
of them would be called to take prominent positions in life, he trusted that 
they would be found worthy sons of that great and glorious empire, and' 
soon of that more extensive confederation, by which the whole of tbe Brit- 
ish American Colonies would be bound together io one political union, each < 
receiving strength, and still as fondly embracing that old mother who 
nursed them in their infancy. (Loud and protracted cheers.) The convo- 
cation was then brought to a close and the audience dispersed.— Z^od^. 

ToBOifTo UiirvEESiTT.— The Senate of Toronto University have * 
lately made some very important changes in the enrriculum of study rei|iii« 
site for a degree in Arts. There will Io future be two niitriculatioB or 
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entranee ezamhiatioDS, one for junior aod one for seDior matriculaots, the 
former reqniriBg the same standard as heretofore, the latter, a much higher 
one, will throw off a year in the ordinary four jeare' eonrse for a Baohelor's 
degree. There will also be some slight modifications in the different op- 
tions hitherto permitted, as well as in the recommended text books. These 
changes will come into effect forthwith, and, it is believed, will, as a whole 
be beneficiaL— P«r<A Standard, 

TaimTT CoLLKciB, ToaoMTO. — The annual convocation was held on 

the 10th inst, in the college hall. The Hon. J. H. Cameron presided, as 
Chancellor of the University. After the usual prayers on the opening of 
Convocation, the following gentlemen were admitted to degrees : B.A.^ 
Henderson, Robert; Belbune, Frederick; Jones, Keomey Leonard; Ken- 
nedy, Thomas Smith ; Austin, Henry; Briggs, Albert Taylor; Barman, 
George Frederick ; Sherwood, Donald ; Acres, Jonathan William. M.A,, 
Wood, John ; Bradbury, Joel Lanton ; Harrison, Richard ; Ball, James 
Henry. The prizes were then distributed by the Chancellor. Mr. Twin- 
ing recited his Oreek exercise, after which the students were matriculated. 
The benediction was then pronounced by the Bishop, and the prooeedbgs 
of the day closed. The following is the list of honors in classics, in the ex* 
aminatlon for B.A., held in October last: Firwt Clan — R. Henderson; 
Second OlatM-^F. Bethune and K. L. Jones. The following Scholarships 
were awarded at the Matriculation examination, in October: The first 
Foandation Scholarship, to F. Cumberland, educated at the Model Gram- 
mar School, and at Cheltenham College, England. The second Foundation 
Scholarship to Foussette, educated at the Samla Grammar School. The 
third Foundation Scholarship, to Waters, educated at Port Dover Gram- 
mar School, and by the Rev. Mr. Broughal For the fourth, Garrett and 
MuBson were pronounced equal, the former having^ been educated by the 
Rev. W. Phillips of St. Catharines, the latter at the Tborold Grammar 
School. The following Scholarships were awarded in June last: The 
Wellington Scholarship, to Wilson ; the Bishop Strachan scholarship, to 
Taylor; the Allan scholarship to Holcroft; the Dickson scholarship, to 
Carey. The annual General Meeting of the Trinity College Association 
was held at the college also on the 10th inst. Among other items of busi- 
ness, a reply from the Rev. W. McMurray, D D., who is now travelling in 
England to solicit aid for the college, was read to the association ; in which 
that gentleman states that his mission to the mother country has been most 
suc^essfal. The following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: W. P. Atkinson, Esq^ B.A., President; Rev. H. Brent, M.A., Vice- 
President; R. Harrison, Esq. M.A., Treasurer; C. W. Paterson, Esq., B.A., 
Secretary; and the Rev. R. Sandars, M.A., T. D. Phillips, M.A., G. T. 
Oarruthers, M.A., A. Williams, B.A., and Messrs. C. Robinson, S. J. Van- 
koughnet, and W. Frazer, as members of the general oommittee. A vote 
of thanks having been given to those gentlemen who assisted at the Choral 
Service on the evening preceding, and to the office bearers of the past year, 
the meeting adjourned. 

SooTU Wellington Tkaohib's Assocution. — The first annual 

meeting of the above Association was held in the Town Hall, Guelph, on 
the evening of Friday, the 18th. Mr. Downey, Vice-President, took the 
chair, and Mr. McLaren, Puslioch, proceeded to read an essay on " The in- 
fluence of Education— -socially and morally ,** 1st, our condition in a state of 
ignorance — 2od, what education has done for us, and 3rd, what it will yet 
do for us. The lecturer treated his subject in a manner at once clear and 
eloquent, painting the condition of the savage, and contrasting our great- 
ness aod prosperity with the many social evils which prevail, which evils 
are mainly to be. attributed to man*s ignorance and imprudence. The 
thanks of the moeUng were tendered to Mr. McLaren, and a general con- 
versation on topics interesting to Teachers followed, after which the 
meeting adjourned till 10 on Saturday morning, when the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year : — Mr. Kilgour, Local Superinten- 
dent, was elected President; Mr. Downey, Puslineh, and Mr. Walker, 
Guelph, first and second Vice-Presidents respectively ; Mr. Tait, Eramosa, 
Secretary and Treasurer, and Mr. Button, Guelph, Assistant Secretary. 
The thanks of the meeting were then tendered to Mr. Downey and Mr. 
Tait for their services during the past year. Both gentlemen made suit- 
able replies. It was resolved that the future meetings of the Society be 
always held in Guelph, and not in the Townships alternately as heretofore. 
It was also considered better that the meetings on Friday nights be done 
away with. For the next meeting, on third Saturday of February, Mr. 
Carroll was appointed to lead in Menturaiion, Mr. Hutton in ZavelpM 
Gentral Oeograrhy, Mr. Walker in square and cube root, and Mr. Hart in 
fr^tion$. When thia buiiness was folly dispatched Mr. McLennan 



opened the discussion on Proportion, which was followed by one on 
Grammar ; both of which proved very animated. Interesting and instruc- 
tive, and lasted till the meeting adjourned. The Society, since its estab- 
lishment, fifteen months ago, has made steady progress. Then it had nine 
members, now it can boast of thirty-three, or two-thirds of the teachers in 
the Riding— there being about fifty. John Tait, Secretary. 

— CoNOREOATiONAL CoLLiGi IN MoNT&XAL.— The inauguration of the 
Theological Course in the Congregational College of British North America, 
which has been removed from Toronto to Montreal, and affiliated to McGill 
Collega, took place on the 19th October, in Zion Chnrch, before a numerous 
eonjg^egatioD. After a hymn. Dr. Wilkes read scTcral passages from the 
Epistle to Timothy, and made some remarks on the Divme appointment of 
the Christian ministry, as proved from these passafi^es, as well as from the 
history of the Church. He announced that the faculty had resolred to 
make the lectures free to all who should make formal application to the 
Secretary. He then introduced the Rer. J. Elliott^ of Ottawa, who ad- 
dressed the stodents on **The elementary character of the preparation du- 
ring College life for the work of the Christian ministry.'* Thej came to 
be imboedwith elementary prineiplet, to form elementary habits, and to 
^g«go in elementarf studies. The principles were repentance and faith, 
out of which ^ew devotedness and trost--devotedne88 of the body, which 
required a strict observance of the laws of health— devotsdness of the mem- 
ory, imagination and will, and, most of all, dcTOtedneas of heart. The 
habits he would recommend, were Flxodn$u of attention^ the lack of which 
damaged the mind, and was the real cause of much of what is called weak- 
ness of memory. DueriminatMny by which their gatherings would be of 
pure truth instead of chaff. Reftection which would hinder too much read- 
mg, which is rather an incubus on, than a stimulus to, the mind ; and lastly 
m&tring to the work ofih$ day, extraneous readloe being hurtful, and spe- 
cialities being more appropriately taken up after the College nv ork is done. 
In conclusion he would exhort them to remember that their prepara- 
tions were for the sober work of the ministry, not for any Utopian scheme 
of youthful imagination. Rev. Archbishop Duff, of Sherbrooke, was then 
Introduced, whose subject was the ** Importance of the study of the original 
hinguages of the Scriptures, which he said had been acknowledged in every 
age, and was espeeially reeogniaed now, when the general standard of edu- 
eation was so much above that of former times, and when education was 
used by the enemies of the Church. Such a study was, in itself, perhaps, 
the best exercise for the mind, adding clearness and accuracy to thought 
The aim of education is to train men to think and to have their knowledge 
syatematittlly arranged for use, and for opening up new ideas and modes 
of thought All tenguagea were useful — but Latin and Greek, and also 
Hebrew, especially so. Besides, no translation was as good m the original ; 
and good translations are only quite uoderstood and appreciated by those 
familiar with tlie original". . This was especially noticeable in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, mnch of whose beau^ and pandeur could not be reproduced 
in a translation. It was this study which bad been the pillar of the Re- 
formation, and this which must now defend the faith once deUvered to the 
saints ; and the number of those prepared to use it was too small. To 
those looking to foreign missions it would be evident that, to translate the 
Scriptures into other langnagea without knowing the original, would be 
absurd. Rev. Dr. lillie, who has been for 25 years connected with the 
College, then made some remarks of personal interest, expressing particu- 
larly his pleasure at the increase in the staff of instructors in the persons 
of Rev. Dr. Wilkes and Prof. Cornish.— Yf^tMM«. 

NOTICB TO TBACHCRS— COainrsr OF TORS. 

KxTRAcrra op by-laws adopted by the county boaed, 30th 
AUousT, 1864. 

15. "Certificates shall be of three Classes, viz. :^lst. In three Grades, 
A, B, C, Talid for seven years ; and on second- examination, at or after the 
end of that period, a First Class A Certificate shall be for life. 2nd. 
Valid for two years; but beinff obtained consecutively for fourteen years 
shall then be for life, provided that the teacher be forty-five years of age. 
8rd. Valid for one year." 

16. ** Immoral conduct proren against any teacher, shall, in all caaee, be 
considered a sufficient reason for cancelling a Certificate." 

Cfopy of Remlutitm adopted by the Board on the eame day* 
** That in the case of teachers already holding First Claes Certificates, 
those who have passed the two examinations nnder the B^-law, and have 
received a Fii'st ClaKs A Certificate, valid for six years, which has expired, 
shall receive a Certificate, valid for life, without further examination. 

JOHN JENNINGS, 
City of Toronto, 28th Nor., 1864. {. n. p. Chairman^ 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 

A Correspondent of the AtketuBum gives the following 
interesting account of the present state of education in Turkey : 

The MedressehSj or Mussulman Coll^es» are to he found in 
all the cities on a greater or less scale, and more or less in num- 
ber. The nature of these estahlishment^ is pretty well known. 
Thej assimilate to the colleges of the middle ages, where soho- 
lastic theology, and philosophy, and canon law were taught in a 
dead language, the dead langiiage for Turkey being the Arabic ; 
but it must be observed, that in Asia, beyond the line of Asia 
Minor, the Arabic is a living*language, and the Turkish a foreign 
language* 

Nevertheless, the Medresseh is not more flourishing in the 
Arab-speaking provinces than in the Turkish-speaking provinces. 
Bagdad and Damascus are no longer great schools of learning ; 
the predominance of the Turkish element is sufficient to un- 
settle the supremacy of Arabic learning ; while in the Arabic 
as in the Turkish provinces, the endowments of the Medressehs 
through the change in the value of money, are no longer ade- 
quate for the maintenance of the professors or students. The 
student must become truly the poor scholar of the middle ages ; 
and even in Constantinople, many of the thousands of students 
receive their dole from the imaret, or public soup-kitchen, afford- 
ing a bare ration. 

It is in Constantinople alone that the Medressehs can be said 
to survive, and that is rather by the decline of the provincial 
Medressehs. Hence, as a political consequence, the diminution 
of power of the ecclesiastical and fanatical element, and the con- 
sequent increase of power of the Kiatibs, while the thousands 
of moUahs and students in the metKqpoli^ although not wanting 



in the disposition, can no longer exercise their turbulent hostility 
against reform. 

The Government has honestly set itself to the reform and 
utilization of the Medressehs, but the spirit of conservative 
resistance has been too strong and the result will ultimately be 
the earlier and more complete subjugation of the old ecclesiastics 
under circumstances created and favoured by their own obstinacy 
and blindness. The political power of the Ulema is now only 
a shadow ; their stronghold in the possession of judicial appoint- 
ments is assailed by the establishment of independent civil and 
criminal courts ; their enjoyment of ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional endowments is rendered onerous by the constant dedine 
in value of nominal revenues in presence of a general establish- 
ment of European prices. 

The government has proposed that one or two professorships 
in each Medresseh, and a few bursarships, sl^ould be appro- 
priated for the promotion of practical knowledge, and this 
moderate proposition has been generally resisted. The Govern- 
ment is already master of the situation, for the Church lands 
are under the lay administration of the Exrkaf Naziri, and it 
offers to impoverished functionaries and starving students im- 
proved incomes and repaired edifices, with funds to be obtained 
by the enfranchisement of the cumbrous Church tenures. Great 
interests second the Government. Proprietors and tenants 
throughout the empire, whose fathers sought the sanctuary of 
the Church when life and property were at the peril of an arbi- 
trary pasha, now urge, under an administration where life and 
property are safcj the emancipation of their lands, for which 
they offer high terms. 

In the meanwhile the Medressehs impede the development of 
education, but in the end only to afford a more solid base for 
the propagation of enlightened teachbgs, for when the time 
comes the terms of the Grovemment will be enhanced. Even as 
it is, the sons of the Ulema, the consecrated heirs of the patri- 
mony of the Church, in many cases seek instruction in secular 
schools, and aspire to the brilliant honours of a civil career. 

The decline of these institutions in their present state, is to 
be looked upon as a blessing rather than an evil. In a large 
provincial city may be seen an ancient and picturesque buildings 
with its quadrangle and rows of apartments around. Ton ask 
what it is, and are told^t is the Medresseh. The court-yard is 
neglected, and the cells are only half-tenanted, — so many cham- 
pions of obstructiveness the fewer. As it is, they just Aimish 
forth the smaller ecdesiastical ftmctionaries and village hafahi^ 
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the more ambitioiu students proceed to Constantinople, to be 
moulded, more or less willingly, according to the precepts of "re- 
form." 

Constantinople is now the great intellectual head of the empiiQ, 
and the members suffer from this centralization ; but, in the mean- 
while, education is acquiring more strictly national and Osmanlee 
dharacteristics, and is being more completely imbued with European 
principles. Until the people themselves are more fully trained in 
the new system, it would be utterly futile to rely on a reformed 
Medresseb, in a provincial capital, as a means of promoting real 
education ; for it would only, under a change of form, promote 
ancient bigotry. In saying that education becomes more Osmaalee 
and more national in its present phase, it may likewise be stated 
that, while preserving Osmanlee types as those of the ruling ma- 
jority, it admits all nationalities and all sects, except in the mUitary 
schools. The army is recruited, and consequently of&cered, by 
Mussulmans : but the surgeons and some other functionaries are 
Christians or Jews, having the full honours and privileges of their 
respecbive ranks. In his new noble guard the Sultan has enroUed 
Christians as weU as Mussulmans. 

The applied schools are generally on European models ; they 
include schools of medicine, staff, artillery and engineering, navy, 
mines (in embryo), forests (in embryo), civil service, commerce, and 
agriculture. These schools are generally in a very good condition, 
but far too limited for the wants of the country, ftey are, gener- 
aUy, in a transition state, and are being modified by the results of 
experience, and to accommodate them to the circumstances of the 
empire. They were nearly founded under French or European 
teachers, giving instruction in French, and this caused very great 
expense, and limited the class of sdiolars. The government is now 
turning to account the students it has trained in Constantinople or 
in Europe, and at the present moment the body of professors con- 
sists of Turks or Armenians, trained in London or Paris, and the 
instruction is given in Turkish, while Turkish Manuals have been 
compiled in each department. The original arrangements afford 
one reason why the staff of the army is still so meagre, because the 
students were restricted to those who were proficient in French. 
The direct benefit of these schools has been further diminished by 
the withdrawal of their pupils to the civil career. Fuad, Sfauael, 
and Edhem Pashas ; Hairoullah, Aghiah, Hoossain, and Mehemed 
Effendi, are only some instances of members withdrawn from the 
medical or mining service. 

The Government has been reproached for diminishing its Euro- 
pean employes ; but, in truth, this has been a great reform. The 
European emphyL if not a dissipated and unprincipled adventurer, 
is too commonly expensive and ineffective. He requires enormous 
pay, because he retains his European habits, and has, after a term, 
to return home ; he is oocvsionally ill or indisposed, is afraid of 
frequenting some parts of the country, is ignorant of the language 
and institutions of the country, and requires expensive interpreters 
and assistants, while W kinds of abuses go on under his nose. In 
ease of war, however, the military staff would be largely recruited 
with foreign officers formerly in the Turkish service. 

As each European professor or employ^ is removed, not only are 
four or five young natives promoted, but at least one Armenian ; 
and as the Government is genei'aUy kind to old servants, it is seldom 
that a Enropean is removed too early, bat rather too late. 

In the department of Public Instruction, as in so many others, 
Abdul Aziz is profiting by the labours and anxieties of his father 
and brother ; and nnder his reign have become indigenous many 
institutions which, heretofore, were only exotic Thus the country 
has a great power of assimilation, and not only are there steamboat 
companies under native management, but such a new establishment 
as that of the telegraph is, with very few exceptions, in native 
hands. 

The demands of the civil service, as of the army, are, however, 
far beyond the limited supply ; and in the provinces, even in the 
sea ports, the Government cannot detach officers conversant with 
European institutions. The Government make r^ulations which 
fall 8^-bom in the remote and thinly-peopled provinces, and hence 
it is sought to improve the dass of district governors, and latteriy 
of Government clerks. For the Mudirs. or district governors, a 
civil service examination has been established, which was intrusted 
to the guidance of H. E. Ahmed Jevdet Effendi, the historian. 
This examination is of a moderate but sufficient chitfaoter, and is 
being fairly carried out. Under the old system, a governor general 
might be unable to read or write a despatch, and he had no com- 
punction in appointing illiterate dependents to be Kahnakam, or 
governor of a province, or 3fiu2ir, governor of a district. Saxicho 
Panza, who had been in attendance on his master for fifteen years, 
was, in the fulness of time, made governor of an island. Reading 
and writing were minor qualifiettlii0ns, to be bought oheap in the 
market. Jji the hands oi these people <* reform'' edicts were re- 
CMved whh due respect and homage, and might be carried into 



effect if they were understood or not forgotten. As under the 
Turkish administration there is pretty well as much paper and 
registering books and redtapism as at home, the inconvenience 
resulting from the ignorance of any chief fimctionary was con-* 
siderable. 

With the developement of improvement and the literary move- 
meot in progress, superfor instruction has not been foigotten. 
Under the late Sultan a grand project of a University on a French 
model was formed, and this got as far as an enormous brick shell 
opposite Santa Sophia^ called the Darul Fnnoon, or House of all 
the Arts. With tnis mchoate building and fine Arabic title, the 
project halted, for that was the day of great projects, and this one 
of small be{*innings. For years the building was abandoned, except 
as a French hospitid during the war, for the war clipped the wings 
of many soaring enterprises ; but. within the last two years, a hana- 
ful of patriotic men, Ahmed Yefick Effendi, Edhem Pasha, Dervish 
Pasha, and a few others, have entered its deserted walls, and, with 
small help, have begun a great and useful work. Here they besan 
public courses of lectures last winter, embracing natural philoso|my, 
mathemafics, chemistry, and the philosophy of history, by some of 
the most distinguished men of the day. 

The mere announcement that such men as Ahmed Yefick Effendi 
was to lecture drew great audiences, and this was one successful 
result of the experiment, for it was a matter of doubt with the 
founders whether the public could be brought to feel an interest in 
subjects which might be considered dry. It ib a most interesting 
sight to attend the Darul Funoon on one of those days — ^let it be 
when Dervish Pasha lectures on chemistry or natural philosophy. 
The lecture-hall, a lar^e whitewashed room, on the basement, is 
fitted with plain deal benches, as cheaply as can be done. Before 
the time of beginning, these benches are filled, not only by the 
students of the government schools, but by men of all ages and aU 
ranks. In the front rows are some ministers and elder functionaries, 
who have come on their way to the Porte ; but above these are 
Turin, Arabs, Armenians and Jews sitting side by side, many of 
the Kiatibs in their Quaker-like frock-coats and last Parisian vests, 
stocks and watch chains, and among them many of the white tur- 
baned Ulema. 

As the clock strikes the Turkish fiour, the Professor comes in 
garbed in the undress uniform of a lieutenant-general Imme- 
diately the whole audience rise, and salute the Professor, who 
returns it in the Oriental fashion. Instantly he begins. He has 
before him but few notes, and in off-hand, easy way proceeds with 
his subject. The style is thoroughly Turkish, and except it may be 
Keoweti Elektrika, not a word to remind one of Frankish technical 
terms, havdly of Arabic, if Turkish will suffice. Now he turns to 
his black board, and chalks out his diagram, or goes through some 
experiment prepared by his assistant. Professor Hoossain Effendi, 
with Jermyn-street readiness. The audience has been likewise at 
work from the very beginning, many a student, a Kiatib or a Mol- 
lab, has out a well-thumbed note-book, and is closely followin^^ the 
Professor. Thus the Turks have developed two good qualities — 
they are good lecturers, and they are good lecture-hearera ; and the 
present lecture-season opens with promise at the Darul Funoon, the 
Jemiyet Hoomiyeh Osmaniyeh, and its opposition society. 

The Turks of all classes are very good hands at making a short 
straightforward business-like speecL VV hen a man with a grievance, 
or it may be a woman, walks, with that freedom which is here a 
privilege, into the presence of the highest functionary, he or she, 
conscious that the privilege must not be abused at the expense of 
the officer's time, immediately states the subject of application, 
which has been duly considered and prepared. A woman will do 
this with much modesty of manner. If a discussion oeours, the 
applicant can readily take his own part. 

At the Darul Funoon has been gathered together the fine Euro- 
pean library of the late Tchami Pasha, a good set of philosophical 
apparatus, a chemical laboratory, a museum of minerals, and lately, 
a museum of economical products, formed out of okjecta from the 
late Ottoman Exhibition. 

As the Darul Funoon is modest in its pretensions, and carefully 
managed, it will most likely thrive and prosper. The museum of 
arms, curiesities, and antiquities establislicd by the late Sultan in 
the Seraglio, has made no progress for some time. 

The Turkish scientific institution, founded by Moonif Effendi and 
Kadri Bey, has been housed by the Government in a disused ecclesi- 
astical ed&ce near the Custom House. It has a small library and 
reading-room, set of apparatus, and a lecture room ; tmdemeath is 
the office for printing its monthly magamne. 

The other and smaller society meets alternately at the houses of 
its members, but it is proposed this winter to take a house. It has 
likewise its magazine. 

The public libraries of Conatantinople are other antiquated estab- 
lishments now^ brought to the light of day. They are several ia 
number, constituting a set of libraries of scholastic and theological 
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liteatnre, chiefiy in Atabio, and attracting few readen. Thcnr were 
supposed to be iich in Greek and Oriental mannacciptay and hidden 
treaanrea wonld, it waa expected, some day be diainterred. The 
compilation of a catalogue by direction of the Qovemment, under 
the direction of Moonif Effendi and ICadri Bey, has diaenchanted 
the beUeyera in ancient legends. The QoTemment haa now in hand 
the printing of the catalogues and measures for concentrating the 
libraries, pubKc and ecclesiastical, so sa to constitute one great 
library. When this is done, Oonstantinople will become possessed 
of a noble and remarkable institution, but we must be content to 
wait for its realisation. 

In the meanwhile, the Library question has made progress, and 
so haa that of the Museum. The Ottoman Exhibition materially 
contributed to thia hitter. The Exhibition was a result of that in 
London, where H. B. Naadm Bey, son of the Grand Vizier, was 
inspired with the idea. It was well taken up at Constantinople, 
and carried out zealously, but aa our friends the Turks and Arme- 
nians thought they knew all about it, and eschewed European aid, 
in the end they fiuled in their main object, and after achieving con- 
aiderable succesa, did not get beyond a pretty show. The building 
they managed weU. It was characteristic and picturesque, and &e 
whole effect was unique, making it well worthy to take rank among 
the series of minor exhibitions with DubUn, Manchester, and Kew 
York. It was a very good beginning. 

Their difficulties began in getting the objects. The local gover- 
nors had not, in most cases, any just idea of the purposes of an 
exhibition. One provincial €k>vemor-General sent up five hundred 
weight of a common aweetmeat, and the Govemor-Gtoeral of the 
flourishing province of Smyrna announced titst Smyrna produced 
nothing remarkable. ITevertiieless, a great mass of objects were 
brought together illustrative of the varied products and maaufac- 
tnres of the empire. The classification and labelling proved an 
utter mess, and the names of the exhibitors were omitted. The 
cataloguing broke down, and a most meagre Turkii^ index waa the 
product of long labour. The exhibition of English and othes agri- 
cultural and general machinery in the Annexe was subjected to 
considerable difficulties. The juries were named late, and were ill 
selected. Oxily one inry met, and that has made no report ; the 
consequenee is, no exhibitor has received a decoration, a medal, or 
an honorary mention. Whether the medal ia in progress or not, no 
one knows. 

Nevertheless, the Government did something to redeem the short- 
comings. The Sultan paid an indemnity to ihe ahareholders, deco 
rated the emplcyia who had worked gratuitously,, held a separate 
exhibition of the English agricultural implementa, and bought a 
considerable number of these implements and of cotton-gins. 

The crowd of sight-seers was considerable, and the women attended 
well on the separate days ; but it may be questioned whether, as 
yet, the educational influence desired has been obtained. 

The education of tiie Christian and Jewish population is a matter 
apart from Turkish education. It is much to be regretted that the 
rayahs receive very imperfect and inferior education in Turkish, 
which ia their chief language, and that their schools are devoted to 
the inculcation of languages which are neither the vernacular of 
the populations nor vehicles of useful knowledge. The consequenee 
is, the rayahs are inferior in Turkish education to the Osmanlees, 
and wanting in qualifications for politioal and public offices. The 
Greeks of the Fanar, since the great dedine in Greek power and 
influence in the Turkiah empire, which haa been Hhe consequence of 
the movement for independence, are now few in number ; and the 
whole body of students in Turkiah— and good Turkish writers they 
made — is now so restricted that the whole could be earily registered. 
As so large a proportion of the Greeka speak Turlosh as their 
national and household language, the want of s<^ool and literary 
instruction in that language tends still further to diminish their 
politiod influence in the empire.— ^J^n^/uA Educational Timu. 

II. ^ym 0tt i&»M§im Slnx)i\tii%. 

,^----^^ ^,,^-^^-^^-^, — . , . ' ■ 

1. CANADIAN ARCHOLOGY. 

The early history of Canada is a proper study for every true Can- 
adian Patriot. It is a replete with interest, not wanting in material, 
and eiOkbraeea a field of research far more extensive than is generally 
supposed. In preparing thia artinle the writer has quoted from 
v ariova authors, and has ako contributed several facts whidh have 
not before appeared in print. It is now admitted by geologists that 
America is the oldest world physically ; the first land that emerged 
from the waters, being probably that range of the highlands which 
constitutes the boundary between Canada and the United States, on 
that portion of the line so seriously contested a few years ago. Tins 
prinieval region standa partly in Canada and P<u^y in the United 
Btateii Diodoma Sicuna haa imtten tobt the PhoBniaiaaa had navi* 



gated the Atlantic very far, and upon the authority of Josephus the 
transmigration of Phoenicians to what is now cahed America on a 
ftyrian Fleet in the employ of Solomon is spoken of. That Can^a 
waa discovered by them seems probable from the fact of glass beads 
of accepted Phoenician manufacture having been found in an an- 
cient eatuary of the Copper age at Beverly in Canada. Some stone 
hammers were found in the vieinity of Sherhi^ooke Street, Montreal, 
similar in make to those represented on l^i^tian Monuments, ana 
the <)urioiia may still see^ in actual use, in the Parish of St. Lau« 
rent, on tiie Island of Montreal, %fac $ifiMlt of the Chinese Shadoof^ 
which is very similar to the Shadoof of Ancient Egypt. 

When discovered by modem Europeans Canada was occupied by 
the following Indian nationa : The Killlatinoua, Tetes de Baule, 
Aasenibuala, Siou% Hurons, Iroquois, Outaouas, and Algonquins. 
The Hurons and Iroquois are in posession of Scythian and other an* 
cient cuatoma ; scalping, torturing and eating their prisoners, the 
couatruction of their canoes, their implements of warfare, marching 
in Indian fyle, 9oA th^r treatment of the infirm, are aU Scythian 
oustoma. The low ground in Mon^eal, in the vicinity of the inter- 
section of Ontario and St. Urbain streets, was formerly called La 
Cav^e de Oasse-Tete^ because it waa there that the Indians des- 
pat<^ed the infirm. 

The Hurona and Iroquois were also in possession of the Mosaic 
law of intennanriage, and of a custom sanctioned by the law of the 
Hebrews, and which no oiher code contains, which is, that if a man 
die wifhout leaving any children, lua brother is obliged to take the 
widow, so that the name and house of his brother should not be ex* 
tingniahed. Some characteristic customs of the Lycians, compared 
WTO those of the Hurons and Iroquois, have led to a conjecture 
the latter q)rung from the former. 

The Government of the Iroquois and Hurons ib the same aa that 
of the Lycians. — The part of the power possessed by the men ib by 
special autiiority delegated to them by the women. As soon aa a 
Chief diee, the matron who possesses the most authority after a con- 
fwence with those of her 4>wn tribe, aanouncea to the village hie 
successor. The Chief eleet is presented, at once, prochumsd and 
acknowledged, and afterwards presented to the other villages. No 
satisfactory information can be obtained from the Indians in general, 
touching their origin, unless it is faintiy traced to the origin oz 
mankind. The tradition of the Great Hare is referred to by Char- 
levoix in his journal. He also refers to another tradition in which 
there is mention made of another deity who opposes the designs of 
the Great Hare ; thia he thinka of foreign extraction, and so does 
Jones, the author af Indian Traditions, from the circumstance that 
the opjposing god is called the great Tyger, which animal is not 
found in Canada. 

Vestiges of all the ancient reltgioaa were found in America, and 
the worda Alleluia^ the AUelujah of the Hebrews, and Te-ho-wah, 
Ye-ho-vab, which kat word, as^a Clarke, is probably the true pro- 
nunciation of the ancient Hebrew word, Jehovah. 

The Iroquoia had sacred fire and veataln. Virgins consecrated to 
their gods. The people treated them with great respect. Cartier 
saw at Oohelaga, Ledges fidl of them. The Iroquoia idso, as well as 
the Hurons, had Hermits. Lefitan saw one of them at Sault St 
Xiouia, near MontreaL He was a Huron ; he had been made a slave 
by the Iroquoia, who spared his life ; he afterwards committed a 
crime, and then took refuge at the village of La Prairie de la Mag- 
delaine^ above Montr^l, on tha other side of the Eiver St Iaw- 
rence. 

Authors of respectability bear testimony that signs of Christianity 
did exist in America when discovered by modem Europeans, A 
smaU Indian nation haa been found towarda Gaspe in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, on a river named Sainte Croix, which is called Cru- 
cientaux or. Cross-bearers. 

Tlie date assigned for tbe discovery of Canada by Cabet ia April 
the 6th, 1499. Cartier waa the next distinguiahed individual who 
visited Canada. He was well received by *' l^e Lord of Canada^" 
who resided at Stadaoona, Which oceniHed a portion of the space on 
which Quebec stands, probably near the Old Ash Tree, still liviuj^ 
in the gronnds at pcoaent belonging to the Ursuline Convent. This 
tree waa growing long before the time of Cartier or Cabot, and must 
be at least five hun£ed yean old. Cartier moored his vessels in 
the Biver St. Charles. He was the first who explored the shores qi 
Canada to any considerable extent, and was the very first modern 
European who became acquainted with the existence of and entered 
Ocheh^^ the germ of the noble City of MontreaL He landed be- 
low the current Si Mary, and passed tiirough hirge fields of Indian 
Com on hia way to the village — ^it waa near the mountain, which 
was even then tilled all around, and remarkable for ita fertility . Ho 
waa partiov^ly enchanted with the magnificent view presented to 
him from tiie summit of the mountain, and in honor of the King, 
his master, he gavait the name of Mont Boyal, which, with a 
change in ita terminaiioii, haa been axtended to the City, the IsluuL 
amdtha Diatrictin which it aritaatad. It zotainad the originu 
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name at least till 1690. The outline of the TiUageof Odielaga, was 
droular, and encompassed by rows of palisades, only a single en- 
tranoe was left, and that was gnarded by pikes and stakes. Gartier's 
own description of the Tillage taken in connection with the sfcate- 
ments of the Jesnit IGssionaries, and the «ntiqnities recently 
diicoTered, fix almost beyond donbt the fact that the village was 
sitnated between Sherbrooke, St. Catherine, Mansfield and Metcalfe 
Streets. The learned Principal of McGill College Uniyersity has 
written two very interesting papers on these important disooTories, 
wherein he ^ves the aha]^ of the village and its position to be 
pxecisely similar to the descriptions given by Cartier and the Jesuits . 
In excavating the above mentioned gronnd, the following Indian 
remains and antiquities were discovered : — Skeletons in a sitting 
posture, fragments of pottery, tobacco pipes, stone chisels, stone 
hammers, whet-stones, a wampum shell, a barbed bone point of a 
fish spear, a bone head of an arrow, a bone needle, bone stamps for 
impressing patterns on pottery. Ashes and charcoal indicate the 
position ot ancient fire places. Bones were found of the Beaver, 
!^ear. Dog, Mi<i Wolf, besides bones of fishes and birds. 

Last sprmg a discovery of Indian antiquities was made in another 
part of w City of Montreal, some men excavating for Mr. Shelton 
ma yard in Hospital Street, found several pieces of stone fashioned 
into pipe heads, or in the course of being so made^ Some of them 
have evidently been long used, for although they may have been 
buried for .centuries, the scent of the tobacco clung to them still 

Indian antiquities have been found at Mile End and Labhine near 
MontreaL and at Nioolet In the township of Augusta, about 
eight mUes und a half north-west of Presoott, «re some ancient In- 
dian woriks, about 80 rods in length, the greatest width heiikg 20 
rods. The westerly part has a half moon embankment, extending 
some ten rods across a neck of land terminating to the north in a 
swamp, and to the south-west near the edge of a creek. The eastern 
and souUiem portions of this place wheore there are tumuli, and 
where from appearances, the inhabitants resided, is from 16 to 18 
feet above, and descends abruptly to the swampy grounds. On the 
north is a large tamarind swamp, the ''Nation ''river Is about a 
mile to the north-east, and the intervening land is low, while the 
south-east and south ground rises gently at the distance of 50 or 80 
rods. The soil on the table land is rich« and at every step evidences 
are beheld of its having been once thickly inhabited. On opening? 
the mounds they were found to be composed of earth, charcoal and 
ashes, and contained human skulls and bones, horns, and skulls of 
deer, bones of the bear, unio shells, great quantities of earthenware, 
some of which was of the meet elaborate workmanship, pipes^ 
needles, and a part of a walrus tooth. 

In Edwardsburg near Spencerville, about half a mile west of the 
village, on an elevated piece of ground, there is an Indian work 
iimilar to the foregoing. This is well chosen for defence, over- 
looking the surroxmding country to a great distance, the embsmk- 
ment is in the shape of a moccasined foot^ the heel pointing to the 
south and the toes north, enclosing about three and a half acres of 

Sund, some parts of the embankment are from two to three feet 
h. Some pieces of pottery were obtained here, idso pieces of 
day pipes, one of them richly ornamented, an entire pipe, a piece 
of a human skull polished, and with several notches in the edge. 
The ** terra cotta " found hero is elaborate in its workmanship, and 
is as hard as the stoneware of the present day. A few rounded 
pieces of pottery in the shape of a coin, about the siae of a quarter 
of a dollar and less were also found, together with a boEtutifuUy 
polished bone needle, and a piece of ivory in the shape of a knife. 
Humboldt says that in Canada he had seen lines of defences and 
entrendiments of extraordinary length, the work of some people 
belonging to the eariy age[% and that amidst the extensive plains of 
Upper Canada^ dykes of a considerable length, we«[K>ns of brass, 
and sculptured stones are found, which are Ifae indications that it 
wasformeriy inhabited by industrious nations. Indisn remains, 
vestiges of a proud and once powerful race are traceable in various 
parts of Canada^ and are worthy of patient and continued inves- 
tigation. It is by the careful coUeotion and preservation of facts, 
similar to those contained in this paper, minute though they may be 
in detail, that a suffloiency of data can be gathered from which some 
fature historian may do justice to the earlier inhabitants of this 
eountry, and trace a history of Primitive Canada.— ^Afon^reof Tran- 
ttripL 

2. HISTORY OP PORT NIAGARA .--IWS. 

Sieur De LaSalle established quarters at Niagara, situate south 
of Lake Ontario, west of the Sisnecas, twenty-five leagues above 
them, in tiie angle of land east of the mouth of tiie river of the 
nme name, which is the outlet of Lake Erie. 

1675. The Seneoas burned the quarters at IHagara. 

1668. Monsieur deDenooville proposes to send Sieur lyOrviUieni 
wtth Sieur Y iUeneuTs the dranghiwnaa to Niagara to establish a 



post ; thereupon Qtcfv. Dongan writes to M. de Denonville, " I sm 
likewise informed that you are intended to build a fort at a place 
caUed Ohniagero on the side of the lake within my master's territo- 
ries,'' and remonstrates against such erection. 
16^. Gov. Dongan recommends the building of a fort at '' Onei* 

Cnear the great lake in the way where our people goe a beaver 
iting." 

** 1687. July 81. Monsieur de Denonville returning from an expe- 
dition against the Seneca Nation, encamped witii all his army at 
the post of Niagara, constructed a fort and placed one hundred of 
the King's troops to garrison the same under the command of 
Sieur de Troyes. Pather de Lamberville was the first chaplain to 
this post. 

Aug. 2. La Hontan in a letter of this date says : ** This fort 
stands on the south side of the straight of Herrie Lake, upon a hill 
at the foot of which this lake falls into the lake of Prontenac " 
(Ontario.) 

1688. July 6. Sieur de Troyes with 100 of the soldiers having 
died, Maxquis de Denonville issued orders to abandon the fort. 

1689. ^pt 15. Sieur Desbergeren, commandant of the fort, 
having assembled all the officers, made a Proc^ Verbal of the con- 
dition of the fort. 

^'Pirstly : We leave in the centre of the Square a large framed 
wooden cross eighteen feet in height, on the arms of which are 
inscribed in large letters, these words : — 

REGN- VINC- 1 IMP- CHRS- 
which was erected on last good Friday by all the officers, and 
solemnly blessed by the Reverend Pather MUlet. 

1725. M. de Longueuil repairs to Onontague, an Iroquois village^ 
and procures consent for the construction of two barks, and tiie 
erection of a stone house at Niagara, the estimated expense of 
which was $5,592. 

1726. Sieur Chauasegross, engineer, writes that he erected this 
house on the same spot where an ancient fort had been built by 
order of M. de Denonville, former Governor of New Prance in 
1686. 

1726. July 25. Chevalier de Longueuil, was the commandant at 
Niagara. 

1726. Sept. 5. Chevalier De Longueuil writes from Niagara that 
there are no more EnsLish at Choueguen (Oswego), along the Lake, 
nor on the River, and, if he meet any of them on the lake heHl 
plunder them ; ** that the house is very much advanced ; that thirty 
of the workmen have been iH" 

1726. Sept. 7. Gov. Burnet convened the Pive Nations at 
Albany, to ascertain whether they had consented to the establish- 
ment of Fort Niagara. They replied that the Onondagas had given 
some sort of consent, but that they had never consented, and never 
would consent to it. 

1728. May 14: Louis XY. writes to the Gov. of New Pranee 
approving of the farming out of this post for the purpose of curtail- 
ing the expenses incurred there. 

1729. Sieur de Joncaire, commandant. Pather Grespel arrived 
hero 22nd July in a vessel of 80 tons from Prontenac. Crespel 
remained as dbaplain three years. 

1730. Sieur de Rigauville, commandant This year two Prendi 
soldiers of the garrison were arrested for mutiny, and sent to Mon- 
treal for trial, and condemned to be executed. Awaiting the 
arrival of an executioner, they were committed to jail, from which, 
by the aid of two Recollect Brothers, they made their escape to 
Quebec and placed themselves under the jurisdiction of the Superior 
of t^t order. A conflict of jurisdiction arose, and the mutmeers 
escaped to Prance. 

1744. Sieur de Celeron, commander. The garrison consists of 
64 soldiers and six officers. The stockades repaired and doubled. 

1746b Lieut de Contrecoeur, commandant 

1748. Capt. de R^mond, commandant. 

1750. Aug. 12. Peter Kalm visited the fort and found !£. 
Beaujeu in command. 

1756. July. Partially undermined by the lake. The artillery 
taken at Port Duquesne arrived here. Poubonne and Pouchot 
ordered to put Niagara in the best defence. 

1755. Oct 5. Gulenne Reg. embark at Prontenac for Niagara in 
48 armed bateaux. 

1756u June 12. Pouchot has finished Niaffara. It consists of a 
horn work with its half moon oovert way, lunettes at the placea 
d'armes re-entering from the covert way. The front of this work 
is 120 toises. It is fortified according to M. de Yauban's method. 

1756. The B^am battallion is in camp at Niagara^ mkjriwg with 
those already there a ooi^ of 600. 

1756. Aug. M. Duplaisis, commandant 

1757. April. Capt. Pouchot, commandant. 

1757, Nov. Capt Yassan relieved Capt. Fduohot He dsaoribea 
the buildings as consisting of two large banadoii one ohuidi, one 
powder magpalne, and a store for mer & a nd awu 
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^ 1759. May 8. Fouohot had sailed far Niagara with troops on two 
little reflsek bnilt during the winter at Ogdensburgh. 

1759. Hay 20. Brig. Gen. Prideanx leaves Schenectady with the 
44th and 46th British Begiments, the 4th Battalion of the Royal 
Americans, two battalions of New York Provincials^ and 1,100 
Indians nnder Sir William Johnson. 

July L Leaving a detachment at Oswego nnder CoL Haldimand, 
Hhej embark on tike Ontario. 

July 7. Saturday. The troops landed about six miles to the 
eastward of the Fort. Monsieur La Force, capUin of the schooner 
Lraquois, is sent by the commandant of the Fort to destroy the 
barves. 

July 8. Sunday— -10 A.M. A captun of the Boyal Americans 
was condnetedy blindfolded, into the Fort, and demanded a surren- 
der of the Fort. Capt. Pouchot repUed he did not understand 
English. Breakfasted the officer and sent him back as he came. 

July 10. Tuesday. Bainy and foggy. The Fort kept up a hot fire 
n|>on the English, who were engaged opening trenches about 300 
toises from the Fort. M. Joncaire bums Little Fort, (the chimney 
of this Fort still remains standing near Miss Porter's residence), 
and arrives at the Fort with 70 persons, several women and Indians, 
amongst whom was the chief Kaenda^, 

ComUct continued until July 19. llinrsday. When the English 
perfected a new parallel eighty yards long in front of the Fort— 
The fire was very great on both sides. The schooner Iroquois 
arrived from E^ingston. " This evening Brig. Gen. Prideaur was 
kiUed in the trenches by an accident, the gunner inconsiderately 
firing as the General was passing, the shell bursting as soon as it 
cleared the mouth of the cohem, and a large piece struck him on 
the side of his head." 

July 23. Monday. M. Pouchot receives letters from Aubiy and 
de lignery announcing their arrival at Navy Island with 600 French 
and 1,000 Indians, ** who when passing the little rapid at the outlet 
of Lake Erie, resembled a floating idand, so black was the river 
with batteaux and canoes." At 2 P.M. the English unmask another 
battery of 18, 12 and 6 pounders. In the evening. Gen. Johnson, 
learning thatalarge party of French and Indians were coming from 
Detroit, Presquisle and Yenango to raise the siege, ordered 600 
chosen men from the 44th and 46th Begiments, 100 New York 
provincials, and 600 Indians to wayhiy them at a pkce they must 
pass by on their way to the Fort. 

July 24th, Tuesday, 8 o'clock A.M.— The Enfflish, under the 
command of Lt. OoL Massa, Lt. OoL Farquay and Major Beckwith 
safely entrenched behind their breastworks, received the fire of the 
advancing party five or six times and then rising up returned the 
fire with inmiense slaughter. Five hundred French and Indians 
were killed and 120 taken nrisoners, among whom were 17 officers. 
4 P.M., Gen. Johnson sends Major Hervey with a fli^f of truce and 
demands the surrender of the Fort. M. Pouchot declines, not 
crediting Major Herve/s statements, sends Capt. de Cervies to the 
Eiglish camp and finds it true. 

M. Pouchot assembles the garrison to deliberate on the situation 
of the Fort The garrison consisted of 149 men detached from the 
regiments of La Sarre, Boyal Bousillon, Guienne and Beam, under 
the orders of Captain Pouchot of Uie Bern Begiment ; Command- 
ants, Capt. de Yilliers of La Sarre ; Capt. de Cervies of Boyal 
Bousillon ; Lt. De Morambert of Guienne ; Lt. Salrignac of Bearn ; 
Lt. La Miltiere of Lan^edoc ; of 183 Colonials under the orders of 
Captain De la Boche ; lieutenants Comoyer and Larmjnao ; of 133 
Muitia and 21 gunners, commanded by Lt Bonnafoux of Boyal 
corps, in all 486, and 39 employes— five of whom were women 
and children ; who with two Madames DouviUe attended to hospi- 
tal, served up gun cartridges and made earth bags, of whom were 
hors de services or lost 10 men of La Sarre, 9 of Beam, 8 of Boyal 
Bousillon, 13 of Guienne, 43 of the Colonials, 26 Militia, in all 109 
men killed or wounded and 37 sick. Of 64,000 lbs of powder, 
24,000 lbs had been consumed, that the garrison had not lam down 
for 19 days, that help was not to be expected from any quarter. 
Thereupon M. Pouchot called in the English officer uod negotia- 
tions continued the entire night, when we orders of capituUtion 
are drawn up and signed. 

July 26, — ^Thursday ; In the afternoon the garrison marched out 
of the fort with musket, on the shoulder, drums beating, and two 
pieces of large cannon at the head of the column^ As soon as tiie 
troops reached the batteaux they laid down their muskets and 
immediately pushed oS. 

On this occasion a tragical event occurred. — Cadet Monoourt, of 
the Colonials, had formed an attachment with an Indiui in the 
English army, and when he became prisoner, the latter expressed a 
peat deal of sorrow at his situation, and sud to him : " Brother, 
1 am in despair at seeing you dead ; but take heart. Ill prevent 
their torturinff you,'' and killed him with a blow of a toauhawk, 
thinking thereby to save him from the tortuzea to which prisoners 
among themaelTes u% anbjaoiad. 



The English lost 40 men in the whole, since the landinsr of troops 
at Niagara, including Major General Prideaux and Colond Johnson, 
the second in command. The Indians were allowed all the plunder 
of the fort Goods on a neighbouring Island were found to the 
value of £8,000. 

The French and Indians who escaped from the field retired to 
Navy Island, where de Bocheblave, with 150 men, had been left 
to guard the batteaux, whence they proceeded to Detroit, under 
the orders of M. Belestre. Brig. General Johnson, was rewarded 
by the King with a Baronetcy, and a sum of £5^000 was voted to 
him by the House of Commons. — N, Y, Hiiiortcal Ifa^fosins for 
Novtmbir, 

3. CANADIAN HISTOBICAL BELIC& 

The Canadian Institute of Montreal has been presented by Mr. 0. 
Leclero, advocate, at Arthabaska, with the following antiquities : — 
A bombshell weighing 200 pounds, and half filled with gunpowder, 
which was thrown by the English at the siege of Quebec, and was 
found in the garden of the Hotel Dieu Hospital A French cannon 
ball, picked up on the plains of Abraham ; it has the French arms 
delineated upon it. Three English cannon balls fired in 1837, and 
athered at the patriotic battle- field of St. Denis, St Charles, and 
it. Eustache. The projectile from the last place was found neat 
the dead body of Dr. Chenier, in the cemetery of the church. Two 
ball-cartridges taken from a dead patriot at St. Eustache. A note 
for 2b 6d. issued by W. Nelson ^ Co., in 1837. An army warrant 
for $10, dated Quebeck, January 1, 1813, and issued by the com- 
mander of the forces. A prayer to the Virgin which was distributed 
in the streets of Montreal at the breaking out of the war in 1815. 
A placard issued by the Spedateur Canadien on the 8th Jan., 1819, 
announcing the death of the Queen of England. A piece of the 
cofiin of Monseigneur De Ponbriand, buried in 1760, in the old 
Parish Church of Montreal. It was picked up at a transfer of his 
remains to the new church, on the 15th July, 1846. One of the 
earliest bills of the paper currency issued during the American re 
volutionary war. 

4. HISTOBICAL SKETCH OF CANADA. 

After several unsuccessful attempts of the English to conquer 
Canada from the French,they were at last successful, in the year 
1759 (under the administration of Mr. Pitt). In that year Niagara 
surrendered to Sir Wm. Johnson, and Crown Point to General Aju- 
herst ; and the memorable battle on the heights of Abraham was 
fought, in which Gen. Wolfe loBt his life and gained Quebec— the 
key of Canada. 

The first described division, in which any territory of Canada was 
included, was made by Boyal Proclamation, dated October, 1768, 
which embraced a part only of the present area, and formed a por- 
tion of the Prorinoe of Quebec, by wLich4atter appellation Canada 

ks then known. By an act of the British Parliament, passed 
1774, the limita of the Province of Quebec were greatly extended, 
and made to include what is now Canada, but a large portion of the 
present United States — west from the Oluo to the Mississippi river. 

The first territorial division of Western Canada was made oy Lord 
Dorchester, then Governor General, July 24, 1778. Upper Canada 
still formed part of the Province of Quebec, and was dirided into 
four Districts, vis : — Lunenburgh, Mechlinburgh, Nassau, and 
Hesse. The eighth Act of the Upper Canada Parliament continued 
the boundariee but altered the names of the Districts, to Eastern, 
Midland, Home and Western. 

CoL John Graves Simcoe, was appointed the first Governor of 
Upper Canada, in 1702, and in the same year he divided it into 
mneteen Counties, to be represented by sixteen members. Its first 
Parliament was held under a tree at Niagara^-a large stone serving 
for a table— (I7th September, 1792.) It was composed of sixteen 



members referred to, and John McDonald, of Glengary, 
imously elected the first Speaker ; unfortunately history hath not 
recorded who were the representatives. The first Act was passed 
the 16th of October f oitowing. On June 5th, 1798. Parliament met 
at York, (now Toronto.) l%e buildins; in which tney met was des- 
troyed by fire in 1824, and most of the Journals were destroyed 
with it. The re-union of Upper and Lower Canada took place in 
1840. 

In 1798 it was enacted that the counties of Norfolk, Oxford, and 
Middlesex, with the tract westward of the Home District and Dis- 
trict of Niagara, to the southward of Lake Huron, and between 
them and l^e line drawn due north from a fixed boundary, (where 
the easternmost limit of Oxford intersects the Eiver Thames,) until 
it arivet at Lake Huron, do constitute and form tiie London Dis- 
trict. 

From 1793 to 1806 the courts were held in the town of Detroit, 
in the townihipof Charlotterille^ at Tvak&y Point, andatthe village 
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of Vittoria, respectively, A brick Court-Houae had been erected 
at the latter place in 1822, at a coat of about $9,000, and which was 
accidentally burned down in November, 1825. Between this per- 
iod and 1827 there were two or three Courts held in a private house, 
and then was removed to St. Thomas for a couple of sessions, until 
a temporal^ Court-House could be built in the then town of 
London. T?hey were then held in such temporary buildings until 
the present Courts House in London was erected, which was ordered 
by an Act of the Legislature, then in session, (7 Geo. Ill, cap. 14,) 
despite the opposition of the people of St. Thomas, that the County 
buildings should be erected in London. — StrcUhroy Home Guard. 

III. (6mtf^mAtutt at tkt f Qunat. 



OUR LANGUAGE — IN TWO PAPERS. 

PAPSK L— ITS OBIOIK ANI> PB0OBB88. 

Some one has cleverly defined speech as thought made palpable 
to other mens' minds, and language as the vehicle by which thought 
is conveyed- In fact, the majority of prominent writers on ethics, 
theology, and philology, have given some new and expressive defi- 
nition to these terms, and yet, notwithstanding so much attention 
apparently having been given to the subject of comparative philo- 
logy, it is within the pale of our own century that it has been classed 
among the sciences, and not until the present generation has it 
been considered as a physical science. Our language we proudly 
designate the English Lsmguage, and the query may be easier asked 
than answered, What is the English Language ? It has been styled 
the "plum pudding language," because of its inexplicable compo- 
sition ; and it well merits the appellation, since, if we trace its 
genealogy, we are at once foimd speaking in all the principal lan- 
guages of the present day, as well as in tongues which, if not obso- 
lete, are retained only in a contorted form. Let us retrospectively 
examine our Anglo-Saxon : follow the twig to the branch, the 
branch to the trunk, and the trunk to the root. Three centuries 
ago, because Shi^ei^are and Milton signalized that age, the lan- 
guage was considered perfect — ^the maximum purity of the ver- 
nacular. If such was the case, we must be returning to barbarism : 
there is nothing beyond perfection. The oorollsiy Is evidently 
wrong, and instead of a prospective vandalism we anticipate a glo- 
rious future — a natural consequence of a Christian foundation 
guided by an exalted moral philosophy. Still receding, we reach 
Bacon, who stands out in broad relief as the fountain of our modem 
philosophy — a philosophy that has lifted the veil of superstition 
and taught men the lurt of handling the elements. From Bacon 
to Chaucer and Wycklifie, and another epoch is marked in the 
history of our language, one which in reality may be termed its 
commencement. Three centuries beyond these fathers and our 
English is unrecognizable. Although the Norman words did not 
exactly come with the Norman conqueror, the ancient Saxon lost 
its favour among the people, and, as it were, oscillated between 
French and Saxon for two centuries subsequent to the battle of 
Hastings. This was a period of transition from chaos to order, a 
chasm in its chain of history. Little appears to have been done 
for its improvement between Alfred's time and the conquest, as 
the preserved manuscripts manifestly show, and as possessii^ a 
characteristic sameness throughout this transitionary space. In 
fact Saxon was but the dialect of the serfs, Latin being exclusively 
used in le^ instruments and among the feudal lords. Such was 
especially the case prior to King Alfrod : but with his advent a new 
qrstem was inaugurated, himself being dux, and who, though coping 
with the Danish arms on sea and land, battled against the disrup- 
tion of his native tongue through intermixture with that of hit 
enemies. His first impulse to the study of the Saxon language was 
received when quite young, while competing with some princely 
cousins for a volume of Saxon poetry, offered by his mother-in-law 
to the prince that was first able to read it. Alfred triumphantly 
bore away the prize, and the nucleus of a study was then deposited 
which proved a blessing to mankind, and the solace of his after 
wearied wandering life. To him more than to any other man, be- 
longs the enduring honour of having rescued our mother tongue 
from the breakers of disseverance and extinction, and firmly placing 
it on the rock of progression — a meet inheritance for Layamon to 
mould in Norman vessels and pass it on the heir loom of the uni- 
verse, yet the servant of Chaucer. True that for three centuries 
posterior to Alfred it possessed no acknowledged standard ; but this 
king embalmed the roots with his royal favour, and when the raedi- 
»val sun lit up the morning of pure literature, dispelling the haze 
of bigotted ignorance, the roots shot out apace, and only budded 
in our Augustan age. Contemporaneous men of emdition kept 
aloof from it William the Conqueror could not leam it, WiUiam 
Ruf us shunned it, and Beauclerc^ ^e Scholar^ hated ii 



Anterior to the emigratioii of St. Augustine to Britain to sqw 
the seeds of Christianity, the identity of spoken language is but 
mere speculation, and the genealogical philologist finds his connect- 
ing linK in the mountain passes of Wales, and the rugged clifh of 
the Highlands, still diaeovering in these banished Celte the germ 
of our own Saxon. Trace the exiled child to its parent, the Aryan 
or Indo-European, from which is derived also the Sanscrit, Gothic, 
Greek, Slavonic, and the Romance Unguals. The whole of these 
families of languages, excepting the Gothic, are still extant^ while 
the mother, like a germinating seed, has died in givpig them birth. 
At this stage of growth philologists differ, some even denying tiie 
existence of the Aryan altogetiier, for while, indeed, there is no 
evidence of there having been such a langua^, yet such a conclu- 
sion is paralleled in the growth of the sister sciences. Two princi- 
pal and probable theories are advanced respecting its origin. One 
belief is that it was divinely imparted to man— a medium of thought 
replete with expression of abstract ideas as well as descriptive of 
objects. The other theory, which has numerous partisans, accredits 
its origin to the invention of man, a gradual stnicture consequent 
on physical requirements and the intuitiveness of intellect. Lord 
Monboddo is not without his disciples who believe in the human 
race springing from two monkeys, and language being an invention 
of some European gods. Cosmogony has no collateral literature, 
no contemporaneous proof, and to sustain any theory otherwise 
than on the appearances of nature and geologic expenence would 
be vielding too much to the naradoxical opinions of cosmographers. 
Indeed an eminent Dutch scholar asserts that Dutch was the lan- 
guage of Paradise and other over patriotic individuals have claimed 
a similar distinction for their respective tongues. The multiplica- 
tion of languages, doubtless, commenced with the Babel confusion^ 
which is the strongest argument against the self creating theory 
yet advanced. But modem philological research has refused this 
heterogeneous doctrine by proving an affinity between all dialects 
and tongues. The Chinese jargon, the monotonous Mohawk, and 
the poetic Italian, when shorn of their modem terminations and 
the changes of custom, the fortunes of conquest and the revolu- 
tions of dynasties considered are virtually similar. The Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures were undoubtedly written in Hebrew, which, 
however, ceased to be a living language as early as 600 B.c. Christ 
himself spoke in the Aramaic, a branch of the Semitic, a dialect 
that superseded the Hebrew in Palestine, but wbich is now only 
preserved in some isolated tribes in Syria. It is probable that with 
the conflagration of the Alexandrian Library, of which Zenodotua 
was the first librarian, perished the key to writing a6 inxHoy but for 
which, instead of wild conjectures and partial statements resting 
on the merits of probability we should have a world's history that 
would puzzle sceptics, and unravel the mysteiy that unquestionably 
enshrouds the ante-Christian period. 

Thus we have traced our present Anglo-Saxon language back 
successively through the Middle, Saxon, the corruption of Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman, to the Celtic and the Gothic, which in turn 
merge into the Aryan or Japhetic stock, until lost in the '' mist of 
ages past" — a problem reserved for a heavenly solution. Cursorily 
reviewing, let us mark contemporary dialects and their embodi- 
ments. Literature is the arbiter of language, affirming, appending, 
or detracting periodically, the one the agent of the other, the 
former as the preserver of the latter. Hence they are insepazabla. 
An entire language is meant one capable of expressing emotions, 
ideas, and objects alike, and not confined to the representation of 
objects by arbitrary signs, and consequently incapable of communi- 
cating all that is angelic about us, or worthy of communication. 
The literature of India takes its rise in the ^'beda'' as that of 
England does in Chaucer. This '' holy hymn of India " was pro- 
bably written in the time of Alexander, and is the earliest Sanscrit 
writing on record. The gradual corruption of Sanscrit has resulted 
in the Hindostani, although the original was employed down to the 
reign of Akbar, whose name Moore has so romantically associated 
in his poem of l^a Rookh. As soon as a literature was evident, 
the want of a system was felt ; the first incoherent ejaculations had 
grown into endless multiplicity, and all wiihout form or order until 
the appearance of a genius in the person of one Dionysius Thrax, 
who supplied this deficiency when he composed the first Greek 
Grammar, and to the more harmonious adaptation of language, 
St. Ambrosius, in the fourth century, initiated the use of rhyme. It 
was in olden times as it is in modem, that great individuals gave uni- 
versality and decision to the lans^age. Thus Homer laid the founda- 
tion of Grecian poetry, as did Wyckliffe of English prose, Chaucer 
of English verse, Luther of modem German ; and Dante has done 
for the Latin langua^ what Luther subsequently did for the Gerw 
man. But Dante, with others mentioned, would have but a legend- 
ary fiame, an oral reputation ; they would have been like the 
foaming cataract, when once over lost forever, or, if preserved, 
subject to the mutiUting eflfects of time and fiivor. Such a super- 
fioal existence waa denied them j the continuity of races and ages 
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required a stamp to bear the impreaa of their lives that they might 
BtiU live in their works, and breathe on to eternity. The world was 
enriched with such a blessing in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the humble genius that was to elevate the English 
nation, multiply and perpetuate the language, make it, if not a 
Boience itself, a handmaid to science, came forth in the person of 
WilUam Caxton, who, after a sojourn in Germany, returned to be 
immortalized. He was not only a printer, but was eminent as a 
linguist and a writer, though the magnitude of the latter is often 
overlooked in the utiUty of the former. And so the Caxton tree 
has borne fruit thai belts the globe and translates the heavens ; aud 
as the dissolviiiff views of time pass away, the world of words ^oes 
down to the archives of ages as the inheritance of future humauitv. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate the moulders of our language in 
modem days. The superfluous e's and k's of the Middle Saxons 
but serve to magnify our advancement, and while our language 
lacks the poetic redundancy of some, it more than compensates for 
such a defect, if defect it may be called, by its general efficiency. 
The vulgarisms that creep out here and there in our Elizabethian 
writings, mirrors their own times, and our idea of refined language 
ia very difiisrent from that of the author of ** Canterbury Tales," 
notwithstanding Spenser's eulogium of the ''well of English unde- 
filed. ^ The shining lights of our literature seem to have been con tent 
to write somethiujg good in the language bu they found it, enriching 
and embellishing it in matter without regarding the manner or the 
modelling of its components. They used the body corporate with en- 
during efiect, but failed to improve itd elemental structure. But in 
the face of these discrepancies, its extension has been remarkable. 
What is the cause of it ? We see the Anglo-Saxon race in the six- 
teenth century confined to 6,000,000 of people, and in the nineteenth 
century numbering over 65,000,000, disposed over every comer of 
the universe, infusing enlightened principles and establishing Chris- 
tianity. And what has caused this unpadndleled multiplicity of our 
race ? It lies in the supremacy of moral rectitude and restraint. Tur- 
key, with its polygamy, doubles its population every five hundred and 
fifty years, and "France, in her profligacy, gives two men for one once 
in one hundred and thirty years, while the Anglo-Saxons duplicate 
themselves every thirty years. Imagine the veil of the future raised, 
and in 1894 the census returns of Britain and Anglo-Saxon America 
showing one himdred and thirty millions of souls I Apart from 
such prolification of our race, the English language has other recom- 
mendations to favor. It Lb not burdened with vowels like the Italian, 
or encumbered with consonants like the Dutch. It is the lanffuage 
of love, of war, and peace alike. Possessing not the polished con- 
▼ersationid of the French, nor the metaphysical minuteness of the 
Grerman, it is more expressive than either of them in its general 
application. Indeed its infinite advantages in expression are, in a 
great measure, due to most of these languages, consisting as it does 
of a bundle of excerptions. Having such a pre-eminence, it is not 
f^yigiilar that it covers such a large space on the world's map, and if 
any language is destined to become universal, to all appearances it 
is the Anglo-Saxon. Judging language, then, in its history and its 
use, it certainly ranks as a science which Lord Bacon defines as 
being a rich store house for the glory of God and the relief of man's 
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1. THE EDUCATION OF OUR CHILDREN. 
In reference to a variety of subjects we often hear the question 
asked, ** Whither are we tending Y " It might be produdive of a 
world of good, if we would seriously seek an answer to it, in refer- 
ence to the future prospects of our children, and our hopes for the 
good of poeterity. We have received the basis of our present pro- 
gress and mental superiority from our ancestors, and the most 
practical way in whidi we can testify our veneration and gratitude 
u to make all the provision in our power for those who are to suc- 
ceed us. Everyman is desirous of doing this for his own immediate 
ehildren in the matter of a good and unenoumbered estate ; but 
beyond this we have a duty of a m<wre universal kind to perform. 
We have to bequeath the world to society. Not only the material 
with its unimaginable riches and its wonderful and brilUant progress, 
but the moral world such as we may make it. Nor is this all ; we 
glij ^H bequeath human organizations and constitutions which we 
transmit to our ofispring; whether tiiese shall consist of sound 
minds in sound bodies or the reverse depends upon us, and ours is 
the responsibility. Ours is therefore the <lw(y to ourselves and to 
posterity to be chaste, temperate, pure in body and mind— to 
oheriah all the virtues, aa truthfulness, unselfishness, and honour, 
in our most secret thou^^ts and feelings, that we may inoure the 
transmission of those qualities to our children. Eveiy well in- 
formed physiologist knows thati this has a far deeper meaning than 



the world generally f^eU^ves, and well would it be for us if our 
popular teachers and advisers were in a position to explain those 
inevitable laws of nature, the violation of which most surely leads 
to the visitation of the sins of the parents upon their children to 
the third and fourth generation. GRie world to-day is full of sad 
experience of the truth of this. Having but few faithful teachers 
to enlighten them, error and misery are perpetuated without reason • 
able hope of their termination. Our chief hope lies in the education 
of the masses, and for that purpose we have in this country a school 
system perhaps not inferior to school systems in general, though 
like others inadequate to the requirements of the ase. This, how- 
ever, is not so much the fault of the system, as of the want of that 
kind of information amongst the adult population which would 
enable them to work it up to its highest capability of uaefi:dness. 
The prevalent predilection in favour of purely inteUectual to the 
exclusion of physical culture is one of the cardinal errors of our 
time, and an error of so insidious a character as, if persisted in, 
must, by producing first physical and its consequent mental deffen- 
eracy retard the world's progress. It therefore becomes the duty 
of all who desire that tbu world should be handed down to the next 
generation in a state of accelerated progression, including that of 
man, to enquire into the tendency of over taxation of the brain, 
and prolonged inaction of the body, especially in childhood and 
youth ; and in prosecution of their investigation they should bear 
in mind that, in nearly all cases, both the action of the brain aud 
the inaction of the body are not spontaneous or voluntary, for then 
comparatively little harm would be done, but both are compulsory, 
producing cessation of that reciprocal action between the brain and 
muscles and viscera which constantly reiterated leads to the most 
lamentable results. To the professional man it is apparent that 
brain work in the young, even when it is not carried to extremes, is 
productive of injury to the physical system ; the abstraction of blood 
to the brain from other parts of the system preventing the necessary 
circulation in those parts. 

When the action of the brain is very great, as it often is in all 
schools, the mischief is correspondingly great, and a state almost 
death-like exists through the system — the brain alone excepted — 
and that is labouring on through algebraical analysts to insamty, or 
at best to premature structural development and cessation of growth 
in that organ, even in early youth. It is within the experience of 
nearly all, that persons do sometimes stop growing very suddenly, 
years before thev were expected to do so ; and so boys and girls 
who were regarded as prodigies of learning, have all at once come 
to a dead stand, and were left standing there by the dullest scholars 
of their acquaintance as they passed by. 

If, aided by the lights of modern science, we could look into the 
economy of our nature, and behold the myriad beautiful contri- 
vances for carrying on all the functions of our organization — ^its 
endless variety of wonderful adaptation of means to ends — remem- 
bering that nothing is there in vain, but that all is indispensable to 
healthy vitality ; remembering too, that upon the uninterrupted 
discharge of all these functions, the mind itself depends for its 
normal manifestations, we should no longer need to be told that 
" the first requisite to success in life, is to be a good animal" 

If we continue to pursue the course which has unhappily been 
inaugurated nearly all over the civilized world, we may reasonably 
expect the bitter fruits of degeneracy and premature decay. If we 
continue to violate the laws of nature, by educating the mind at 
the expense of the bod]r> its sad efifects will be transmitted to a 

Suny generation, utterly incompetent to discharge those momentous 
uties which must arise out of the events with which this age is 
pregnant In the great battle of life the victory will be with the 
strongest. 

Enough is known to guide us in the work of reform, and if we 
fail to tnmsmit to the future a superior race, capable of securing 
for themselves the greatest amount of happiness, the blame will 
rest witii us. The &rst most practical step to be taken is, for the 
people in every school section to insist on and secure the introduc- 
tion of gymnastics into their public schools. That this has all along 
been contemplated by the system is clearly shown by the fact that 
the pupil teachers, male and female, in the Normal School, are 
instructed in gymnastics, so that they may be capable of teaching 
others. It is also introduced in the male and female departments 
of the Model School, which, as its name implies, is intended as a 
pattern for the common schools throughout the country. Let 
parents look to these thin&s — ^the physical as well as tiie mental 
development of their chilcuen — ana tiiey will realise that the well 
developed normal man and woman, are infinitely more virtuous 
and pure, and worthy to become the parents of those to whom 
great works are to be committed. 

In conclusion, we would ask the serious attention of the young, 
and all concerned, to the subject of the article in our last number, 
entitled '' Books and Reading," and would warn those whose tastes 
«M not yet perverted by flash literature, to beware that they Icae 
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not all relisli for those ''feasts of reason" to be found in tHe works 
of oar best authors.— JioumaZ of the Board of Arts and Manufac- 
tuns for Upper Canada, 

2. LOOK TO THE CONDITION OF THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 

Teachers and parents should make it a duty to see that the cir- 
cumstances under which children study are such as c^iall leave a 
happy impression upon their minds. Toung scholars will gradually 
and unconsciously become like what they most look upon. Little 
children are wonderfully susceptible for good or eyfl. 

2. Shabby school houses induce sloyenly habits. XJnswept floors 
indicate cobwebby brains. Ill-made benches not only warp and 
dwarf the body, but, by reflux influence, the mind as welL Why 
are children so often discouraged and disgusted at school. Because 
the school house seems to be a prison, and the furniture as instru- 
ments of torture. 

S. No matter how old or unfashionable your school house — ^keep 
it clean. Hide its sombre walls with pictmres, embower its weather 
beaten exterior witlf flower yines, and decorate its yards with shrub- 
bery. Then the birds will come singing welcome to our children 
They will be endudned as if by si^bet magic, and their minds will 
be awakened to learning and yirtuous instruction, with links of 
gold brightening, strengthening, for ever and ever. 
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1. SCHOOL SYSTEM OF UPPER CANADA. 

The Honourable Chief Justice Draper, in his recent reply to the 
Warden and Councillors of the County of Norfolk, at the maugura- 
tion of the Court House, thus refers to the success of the public 
School System of Canada : '^ All honour to the brave men who, 
with willing hands and brave hearts, have changed the wilderness 
into a fruitful field^ and, by their example, patriotism, and strict 
adherence to principle, have left to their descendants a legacy of 
highborn freedom, mom power and intellectual wealth, which any 
people might be proud to boast of, and ambitious to possess. He 
could not forget that the soil of ''glorious old Norfolk " was, educa- 
tionally considered, sacred soil. Several of the sons of Norfolk 
had earned for themselves a proud position in the councils of their 
country, while one in particular had woven an imperishable wreath 
of fame about his forehead as the author of the Common School 
System of Canada, the eaual of which was not to be found in any 
limd or any country. Nor was it the least proud of lus recollec- 
tions that when in political life, thirty years ago, it was his pleasur- 
able duty to introduce into the Legislature of Canada, at the 
instance of its originator, and framed by him, the bill which was 
the foundation of that great code of common school education 
which, in the annals of history, will render Dr. Byerson's name 
immortiJ. Other names and other deeds will fade from memory, 
but that which pertains to intellectual growth is never lost. — Norfolk 
Reformer. 

2. RECENT DECISIONS OF THE COURT OF QUEEN'S 

BSNOH Ur BSOABD TO SCHOOL XATTBBS. 

L Neglect of dty corporation to 'provide money — AppUeation for 
mandamus.}— The ConsoL Stat. U. C, ch. 64, sec. 79, subsec. XL 
which requires municipal corporations to provide the sums requii^da 
by school trustees ''in the manner desired'' by them, authorises 
the trustees to direct at what times the money shall be paid, but 
not how it is to be procured. The court therefore refused a man- 
damus to levy a rate, but sranted it to provide the money as desired. 
Where it appeared on affidavit that steps had been taken to provide 
the sum required, a mandamus nisi was nevertheless grantecL The 
eourt declined, on the motion for the writ, to consider objections to 
certain items in the trustees' estimate, as these could form no reason 
for withholding the whole. In re Board of School Trustees of the 
City of Toronto and the Corporation of the City of Toronto^ Q . B. R. 
xziii 205. 

2. Application for mandamus to levy rate — Form of estimate — 
Waiver of its insufficiency — Proof of &y-2au;«.]— The school trustees 
of a town applied for a mandamus to the corporation to pay over 
all monies collected for the erection of school buildings under a 
by-law of the 21st of August, and to collect the sum remaining ; or 
to provide for the trustees $1000. It appeared that the trustees 
had passed a resolution to apply to the corporation for $3000 for 
the erection of school buildings, upon which a by-law was passed 
to raise that sum. This by-law was repealed and another passed to [ 
raise the necessary sum, but it was defective. Held, that thoi^ 
the resolution of the trustees was'not a sufficient estimate, l£e 
objeetion was cuxed by the oospomtion having pasted a by law b&i 



pursuance of it ; but that as that by-law was invalid, the ooxtrt 
could not enforce any thing arising under it by mandamus ; Held, 
also, tiiat the estimate being iiumfficient a mandamus could not be 
granted to provide the sum mentioned in it, as asked by the second 
alternative of the application. 

Two copies of by-laws put in not being proved under sec. 190 of 
the Municipal Act could not be read, but the same by-laws were set 
out at length in affidavits filed, the deponent swearing that a by-law 
was paned by the town council '^ in words following," which was 
held sufficient for the purposes of this application. Sec. 190 pro- 
vides for the proof of b^ laws in general cases, sea 195 for the 
special case of an application to quash. In re ike Board of School 
Trustees of the Town of Sandwich, and the Corporation of Sandwiehy 
Q. B. R. xxiii, 639. 

3. Colored people — Separate schools.'y^Held, that upon the facts 
apparent on the affidavits in this case, either no separate school ex- 
tending to the applicant had been established for colored persons 
within the statute, or it had been discontinued, and that he was 
therefore entitled to a mandamus to the trustees to admit his 
daughter to the common school 

The erection of a separate school suspends but does not annul the 
rights of those for whom it was established as regards the common 
schools. When it is no longer kept up these rights reviva In rs 
Oeorge Stewart and the Trustees of School Section No, B of the 
Totonship of Sand%oich East, in Ae County of Essex, Q. B. R., 
xxiiL, 634. 
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1. HOW WE KEEP OURSELVES WARM. 

Take a little bit of good fresh lime, such as they make mortar 
with, and put it into a bottle with a good lot of water ; shake it up 
well, and then let it stand till the water is left clear. A small por- 
tion of the lime will remain dissolved iu the water. We shall cell 
this water, then, lime-water. Now get a tumbler, and pour a little 
of this lime-water into it, roll it round so that all the sides may be 
moistened, and then hold it for a minute, mouth downwards, over 
a clear fire free from smoke. On turning your tumbler up again, 
you will find that the few drops of lime water that run together in 
the bottom, are no longer clear, but milky. The reason is this : the 
lime is very fond of that carbonic acid, which we saw last week coal 
and coke, and such like, bum away into ; and when it gets hold of 
this carbonic acid, it turns into chalk, or carbonate of lime, which, 
as it will not dissolve in the water, makes it milky. Ton will get 
the same efiect if you hold your tumbler, moistened with lime-water, 
over a gas-flame, or a candle, because here, too, carbonic acid is 
beinff produced by the burning. This turning lime water milky 
may DC used, then, as a test for carbonic add ; we can tell whether 
there is carbonic acid coming away from any burning substance, by 
seeing whether the smoke that it produces will nukke lime-wat^ 
milky. The carbonic acid is formed, it will be remembered, by the 
carbon of the coals or coke, or other fuel, uniting with the oxygen 
of the air ; and this union or combination is the cause of the heat. 

Now let us try another experiment. Take your tumbler, wipe it 
out quite dry, and then hold it for a moment, mouth downwards, 
over the flame of a candle. You will find the inside instsntly cov- 
ered with moisture. If you had any means of keeping the tumbler 
cold, this water would go on accumulating till it ran down the 
side in drops. Oet a bit of ice, or some snow, and put it into a 
good sissd spoon (silver is best), and hold this over the candle flame. 
The ice will keep the spoon cold, and you will very soon see a great 
drop of water hanging underneath the spoon. Hold it away from 
the flame, and nothii^f of the kind takes place. This water, then, 
has clearly come from the flame ; yet there is no water in the candle. 
It must be a product of the candle's burning, one of the things that 
the candle has turned into by uniting with the oxygen of the air. — 
You may get the same effect by holding your tumbler or spoon over 
a gas-flame, or over the bright flame of a coal fire. Hold, them, 
however, over a coke or duumMd fire, or a cool one when it is burn- 
ing quite clear, and no water will make its appearance. These 
things turn into carbonic acid only ; coal gas, fatty matters, and 
such like, turn into carbonic acid and water. Here is the reason. 
In coke, or charcoal, or cinders, there is only one element to be 
burnt— «arbon ; in coal-gas and candles, there are two— carbon and 
hydrogen. Now, water, as we noticed last week, is a compound of 
hydrogen and oxygem. ; when, therefore, anything is burnt which 
contains hydrogen, it must bum into water. It is because these 
things — such as coal-gas, or tallon^ or wax— contains hydrogen as 
well as carbon, that they bum with aflame, and do not merely glow 
away like coke or charcoal, which are all carbon. Hydrogen, like 
carbon, produces a great deal of beat when it ii imited with the 
oiygtii of the air. , 
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We hftTe BOW found out pretl^ well all about our fire, and why 
it is the fire gives heat ; why only some things will bum, and why 
air is necessary to make them bum. And we haye got two tests 
by wluch to find out what elements they are which are burning, 
whether carbon or hydrogen, or both, by seeing what it is that is 
coming away from the burning substance ; whether carbonic acid, 
which will make our lime-watw milky ; or water, which will con> 
dense on a cold surface. Now, we want to apply these tests to yet 
another source of heat— another means of keeping ourselyes warm- 
more important than all the others we have spoken of. 

Fires are very pleasant, but they are not really necessary to keep 
us warm. When we?go out on a cold winter's day, and walk about 
in the frosty air, we lu^ve no fire to warm us, and yet if we only 
more briskly enoueh, we soon get in a pleasant glow. When we 
get into bed at night, the sheets are very cold ; yet we wake up in 
the morning, and how warm and comfortable they feeL There has 
been no fire to warm them ; what then has made them hat ? Our 
bodies are always much warmer than the air, except in the extre- 
mest heat of summer ; yet half the year we do not need fires at all : 
how is this ? It is dear that there must be a source of heat within 
ourselTes. We can keep ourselves warm, we can make other things 
warm, and all without fires ; there must be some sort of a fire in 
our own bodies^ then, to enable us to do this. And so there is ; a 
real fire in our bodies, as true a fire as that which is blazing in our 
grates, only not quite so hot. 

Every one knows that we are constanQy breathing in an4 out the 
air about us. We draw it down into our lungs, and then we press 
it out again ; and so we go on, all day and all night, from the mo- 
ment we were bom to the moment when we die. And we know 
that without this constant breathing, we could not live ; if our mouth 
and nose were shut up, so as to prevent our getting air, we should 
be suffocated and die. Now the reason for Uds is, that the air we 
breathe out, the air after it has been in our lungs, is very different 
to the air we breathe in, and contains something that is poisonous, 
and which, if we do not get rid of it, will kill us. We spoke before 
of a poisonous gas or smoke^ which came from our fires, and which 
we called carbonic add. Iiet us see whether this poisonous thing 
that comes into our breath be not, perhaps, the very same. 

Our test for carbonic add, it will be remembered, was its efiect 
upon lim»-water, in making it milky, by turning the lime into car- 
bonate of lime, or dialk. if ow put some of this lime-water into a 
tumbler, and tak» a bit of tobacco-pipe, or something of that sort, 
and breathe through that into the hme-water, so that the breath 
may bubble through it. Yery soon you will find the lime-water 
geti quite milky. There is dearly, then, a great deal of carbonic 
add in your breadth. Now this has not come from the air itself ; 
for, though that contains a little carbonic add, there is not near so 
much in it as in your breadth. Take a couple of bottles of the same 
size, and fill one with your breadth, by breathing in it for two or 
three minutes ; then put some lime-water into each, and shake them 
up, and you will find that though' both are milky, the one you 
breathed into is by far the milkiest. This poisonous gas, then, 
which suffocates us if we are kept from breathing it out, is without 
doubt carbonic acid, and the ver^ same that comes from our fires. 

Now if we were to examine still more closdy the air we breathe 
out, we should find that not only was there carbonic acid added, 
but there was also oxy^n taken away ; that is to say, part of the 
oxygen of the air, passing into our lungs, had united with some of 
the carbon of our bodies, and tumed into carbonic add. But this 
union of carbon and oxygen^ we have seen, is the source pf the heat 
in our fires, it is what constituted burning. Here, then, plainly, is 
one source, at all events, of the heat of our bodies. There is a con- 
stant burning of carbon going on in them, a fire that never dies out 
as lon^ as we live, and which is hdping to keep us warm, even when 
there is no fire outside that we can get near. 

We shall have some more to say about this curious fire next time, 
when also we hope to bring to an end these little chats about " how 
we keep ourselves warm." — The Quiver. 

2. PROMOTE RURAL REFINEMENTS. 

Our people have yet to learn what value there is to a family in a 
well-kept flower garden. Does it not supply to children their most 
beautiful memories ; A child who has nothing but a dirty house 
and neglected ground to recollect as connected with his early home, 
lacks an important impulse to a well-ordered life. Beauty in mor- 
als can hardly be expected from deformity in condition. And not 
only to childhood do flowers minister happy influences, but also to 
the labors and fatigues of manhood and old age. Is not the farmer 
who returns from the labors of the fidd to repose in a well-kept 
house, in the midst of f^reen lawns and beautiful flowers, a happier 
and better man for tiieir presence ? Does not old age find them an 
added dement of its repose 7 It were usdess to ask, << What good 
\ of fiawen t Oaa wo eat, iHriak, or wear th«m t How can Z 



spare the time to cultivate them, when the necessaries of life demand 
so much of my attention V Just as if ministering to our love of 
the beautiful is less of a necessity than eating, drinlang or wearing. 
Virtue and happiness depend as much upon neatness, order, and 
beauty, as animal life upon eating, drinking, and deej^g. This 
our people will fed before they wiU rise in the scale of dviucation. 
No elass is so unpardonable in neglecting to beautify their homes as 
the farmers, who live where the means of doing it may be had with 
so little care and cost. 

There is a sad defect in our rural architecture. We do not speak 
of cost ; we lay out enough upon our buildings ; but not in a way 
to ensure the greatest comfort and convenience. Even in those 
parts of our country where the people still live in log houses, there 
is all the difference imaginable between a wdl-constmcted, well- 
kept, and pleasantly ntuated house of this kind, and one that is 
otherwise. A refined family will show their refinement in such a 
house as much as in a palace ; and the vulgar will make their vul- 
garity equally conspicuous. It is not costliness which is demaoded 
in our rural architecture, but teste and refinement. And these may 
appear in putting logs together into a cabin, and in the air of neat- 
ness with which they are surrounded, as much as in a place on Fifth 
Avenue or Walnut street. — ChronicU, 



3. CONVENIENT FACTS TO KNOW. 

Windows may be kept free from ice by painting the glass with 
dcohol with a brash or sponge. 

Odors from boiling ham, cabbage, ^., may be prevented by 
throwing red pepperpods or a few pieces of charcoal into the pot. 

Pigeons are hatch^l in 18 days ; chickens, 21 ; turkeys, 26; ducks 
and geese, 30. 

A cement which is a good protection against weather, water, and 
fire to a certain extent, is made by mixing a gallon of water with 
two gallons of brine, in two and a half pounds of brown sugar and 
three pounds of common salt. Put it on with a brush like paiut. 

Common cut-nails or screws, are easily driven into hard wood^ if 
rabbed with a litUe soap either hard or soft 

Never condemn your neighbour unheard ; there are always two 
ways of telling a story. 

To avoid family quarrels, let the quarrelsome person have it all 
to himself ; reply never a word. 

To lemove iron Btains, the iron is first dissolved by a solution of 
oxalic acid in water. The oxalate of iron thus produced, which, 
unlike iron rust, is soluble, is readily removed by washing or soak- 
ing. Ink spots (tannogaUate of iron) upon the printed leaves of 
bc^ks, are removed in the same way, but the lamp-black of the 
printer's ink is not at all affected. If fresh, such spots may be 
wholly effaced ; if old and dry, a verv little remain. 

To get rid of bed-bugs, wash the bed-stead with salt and water, 
filling tiie cracks where they frequent with salt, and you may look 
in vain for them. Salt seems inimical to bed-bugs, and they ^nll not 
tndl through it. It is preferable to all ^ ' ointments," and ^e buyer 
requires no certificate as to it genuineness. — Ex, Paper, 



4. ADULT EDUCATION AND MECHANICS' INSTITUTE 

CLASSES. 

The head master of Eling Edward's School, Birmingham, having 
been requested to distribute the prizes to a number of succeasfid 
candidates, at a recent school examination, observing that there 
were some fifty or more copies of Smiles' " Self-Help '' among the 
prizes, cautioned his young audience against being mided, b^ the 
stirring contents of that book,^ into supposing that any individual 
among them, who might be gifted with enei^ and ability, could 
therefore have the opportunity of becoming a Watt or a Stephenson. 
He bade them rather receive and remember this trath, that any 
working man who learned to do his daily laborious task from the 
highest motives of duty and respondbility, was filling his dtuation 
and discharging the |>urpose of his life as honorably and usefully 
as though he had attained the eminence of either of those great 
men. 

The idea, though not expressed m so many words, is nevertheless 
prevalent now-Srdays, that a labourer has only to obtain an educa- 
tion t-o make him either a genius or a gentleman. We do not say 
that all who possess a laudable desire for knowledge entertain this 
idea, but we do say that it prevails to too great ' an extent The 
object we aim at in quoting the remarks of the Head Master, is to 
impress upon the minds of our vouth the dedrabili^ of acquiring, 
or of seeking to acquire, knowledge for its own sake, for its own 
intrinffic value, for the pleasure and increased measure of happiness 
which it is calculated to impart, as well as the increase in value of 
the man who has obtained it No one will deny that knowledge is 
calculated to impart pleasure, and to inerease a man'a capad^ for 
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omoymaDi. Mnoh law wiQ mxy one deny thfti, in proportion as a 
■kiUoA maolMmo ineroases hia stock of knowledge, ne increases his 
value both to himself and his employer. 

Here, then^ is the aim and ol^t of a Mechanics' Institute. It 
supplies to the illiterate and naed n cated man the means of acqui- 
ring knowled^ at such rates as he is able to pay. By doing so, it 
may enable him to rise to the top of lus prof easi^m, or, what is more 
probable, it may simplT increase Ins stock of information sufficiently 
to enable him to do his work with less labour, fewer errors, and 
much more {Measure to himself and otbers. The great change pro- 
duced in the masses of the people within the last half-century^ is 
the effect of reading. Men who labour with their hands all the 
time, used to be, and are now to a very great extent, disinclined to 
employ their minds in reading or thinking, and this must always 
result from an overwoiked body. On the contrary, those who will 
engage the mind in reading, and in useful study, in addition to their 
ordinary labour, will invanably find that they are able to do their 
work with more pleasure, with less labour, and at an increased 
peeuniary Talue. 

Young men of the present day have -very superior advantages 
oyer those of days gone by. Let us instance the case of of &e 
members and pupils of the Toronto Mechanics' Institute as an 
example. Classes have been organised for the study and practice 
of book-keeping, penmanship, English grammar and composition, 
practical arithmetic, architectural and mechanical drawing, orna- 
mental drawing, and French. Oyer one hundred pupils have con- 
nected themselves with one or more of these dasses, at an average 
cost of two dolkuB and a quarter per annum. Each class receives 
forty lessons, meeting two nights per week during the five winter 
months. At a glance it will be seen that here is the nucleus of a 
great work. Some thirty are learning book-keeping, which, to the 
clerk, the employer, or man of business anywhere, tends essentially 
to Bucceas in me. How large a proportion of men fail in business, 
and themselves and their familses become ruined, because of tiieir 
incompetency to take charge of their own books, and to make 
proper business calculations ! About twenty are learning the art 
of penmanship, one of the most desirable of accomplishments. 
A few indostrious spprentioes are working hard to learn mechanical 
drawing ; and so on. Perhaps out of them all, not one Watt or 
one Stephenson may be produced ; but undoubtedly their value to 
the state, and to themselves, win be immeasurably increased ; and 
their capacity for observation, for understanding, and for enjoying, 
will be proportionately augmented. 

We smeerely hope that the trustees or directors of Mechanics' 
Institutes in our towns and villages, as well as in the larger cities, 
wiU see it to be the interest of their several institutions to make 
strenuous efforts to organize one or more classes ; and that at the 
next annual examination of this Board, instead of two institutions, 
as last year, ten or a dozen will be sending for the necessary exami- 
nation papers for their numerous candidates. — JoumcU of iKt Board 
of Arts and Manufactures for Upper Canada, 
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L LITERATURE AND ART IN MONTREAL. 

The pleasures of the Eye and the Ear are the cheapest and the 
sweetest of our luxuries ; and when they shall be equally appre- 
ciated by the dasses of our commanity whom no common sympathy 
Uend, society will be wedged together by more enduring bonds. It 
will periiaps not be out of our province, as public journalists, if we 
take a review of what has been done by our citizens during the past 
year for the improvement of our University, the extension of higher 
education, and the fostering a taste for the fine arts. 

First in order was the Montreal Literary Club ; it has a respec- 
table '' local habitation " at the comer of Cathcart and University 
Streets. It is furnished with a comfortable reading room, and 
chiefly through the munificence of its members, it has acquired a 
library numbering over 500 volumes, that will put to blush, con- 
sidering the short space of time the club has been in existence, the 
other libraries of Montreal The reason of its success is obvious, the 
ordinary members as well as the directorate, have felt an individual 
interest in their own work. It further has a regular monthly ses- 
sion for the reading and discussion of papers or lectures. Some 
already read, have possessed great literary merits. — One of the fel- 
lows has recently given to the world a poem '^ JephthaVsIHiugh- 
ter," which we have already reviewed. There is a vitality in the 
Olub, and we hope like Shakspere's langx it will be brandished at 
the eyes of ignorance. 

In April lut under the influence of Shakspere, many of our citi- 
zens, with a laudable desire to save the celebration of his tercente- 
nary from the desecration of mere fire works and pageantiy, 
'-"undedv gold medal to be given annually at the McQill CoUege 



for proficioQcy in En^^iah liteatuie from the time of Shakspem to 
AdcQson ; a medal for iba express object of preserving the purity 
and force of our noble mother tonffue, and of restoring its monosyl- 
labic character, tlutt distinctive ohaiacter which enables us to ex- 
press more meaning in a shorter compass than can be done in any 
other language; a medal, to save the students from the ''John- 
sonian " swelling and expansion, which has turned the following 
sentence in Dryden's translation of Juvenal ^^ Look round ih€ 
world " into the following couplet of bombast and tautology : 

" Let obsenratioi], with eztensir^ vieir 
Snrv^ uMuklMi trsm Cbiss Iq Jfwnr 

Which is, as much as to say, let observation with extensiye obaer- 
wtion observe mankind extensively. 

Mrs. Anne Molsoa, with the diaracteristic *'do good" of the 
Molson family, whose name will ever be associated with the noble 
founder of the McGill University, gave a gold medal for Mathematics 
and Physical Sciences. Then followed a gold medal for Geology 
and Natural Science, given by Sir Wm. Logan whose e^i^iet and 
name it will bear, a name that will, as long as Greology is a science, 
go forth to the ends of the world ; a name that Canada may be aa 
proud of as England is of Murclnson, and Germany of Humboldt. 
Subsequently and lastly has been provided for, though not yet 
formally announced (or the fund lumded over) a gold Medal '* In 
memonam '' to do honour to a dear relative of one of the Professors 
in the faculty of Law ; a medal, for what Hooker in his Ecclesiastical 
Polity so eloquentiv describes, when he says ''of Law her seat is 
the bosom of God, her voice the hannony of the world : all things 
in Heaven and Earth do her homage, the very least as feding her 
care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power." 

All thanks for these medals, gratitude for the spirit that prompted 
them, — but in order that these incitements to study be not imper- 
ative ; more is required to be done. The Library of McGill 0<dlege 
must be increased — ^the same generosity that gave us the Molson 
wing cannot be dead. Our citizens need only to be appealed to in 
order to remedy the present state of things ; whether 'they are from 
an apathy on the part of the college authorities, or for want of a 
properly oigauized machinery to procure the books that are abso- 
lutely needeid by the students, we know not ; we would respectfully 
snggest that a list of the books that are indispensable be made 
known, and we feel certain of the result. 

We come now to the ** Art Association," which gave its Gonvw- 
sazione and threw open its exhibition of oil and water colour paint- 
ings and other works of art to the public in February last, an exhi- 
bition none who saw will readi]^ forget, one that has borne good 
fruit, if we may judge of the difficulty now found in selling pictures 
which ought only to be st jled tea tray or sign paintings ; and also 
by the number of good pictures that have since been purchased and 
now adorn the waub of our fellow citizens Further it has had its 
influence. Look at the collection of iUustrated books recently im- 
ported by Dawson Brothers, the which, we have previously re- 
viewed : again, at '^ Notman s selections," a work that would be a 
credit to any London publisher. It is a reproduction of many 
choice engravings and paintings by means of photography, and per- 
haps has thus given to the art its most important function. There 
has never been a work published in Canada better calculated 
to cultivate and elevate the taste in art ; because it has put within 
the reach of the many, faithful translations of the works of the best 
masters, ancient and modem. In no way can photography take a 
form so useful to the community, so useful to tlie many who have 
never seen, and may never have the opportunity of seeing the 
European Galleries, as by allowing the pictures to reach them in 
the form of a photograph ; it secures the thought of the artist, and 
enables art to go hand in hand with literature — ^the cheap picture 
thus keeping pace with the cheap newspaper and cheap book. 

Look again at our furniture, and the carving and gilding ; maik 
the increased beauty of design and Quality of the carving in the 
productions of Thompson, Hilton and Pell — ^there is a mind in their 
work which increases its attractiveness. But how much more might 
be done if the ''Art Association" could meet with sufficient en- 
couragement to establish a school of design ; the promotion of such 
an object for the culture of Art would be supplymg a real want ; it 
would raise the value of our manufactures by the artistic excellency 
of their ornamentations. 

This Art Association is needed ; it is now about to appeal to the 
public for funds to establish an Art Union and to have another 
exhibition in February next, and if possible to erect a permanent 
gallery. The extension ef education, the improvement of our Uni- 
versity, the advancement of Science, are all worthy objects, but it 
is not through them alone that we can refine and elevate and unite 
the various masses of our communilr. The depths of science are 
not to be sounded, nor the heights of philosophy attained even by 
the most favoured slasses, and still less by the overworked, unedu- 
cated and neglected sections of society. Science and Philosophy 
therefore can afford no common ground of atudy^ w of eoiiv«ne to 
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the rich and poor. It it vtoauff ibt nqnodooldoiis of ancient, and 
the achieTements of modem art and the aoonda of good music that 
the eye and the ear are appealed to. It ia only in the atudy of the 
beautiful, where the scenes become our teachen, that we can expect 
to unite in a common pursuit all the dissevered classes of society. — 
Montreal OautU. 

2. THE WAY TO ROOT OXTT POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

In this age of newspapetSy periodiealsy and staadard literature, of 
schools, academies, and coUeges, when the imocamua who cannot 
read is a curiosity seldom seen, we ikank of the dark ages when we 
speak of superstition. With all the opportuniiies for gpuning know- 
ledge so readily accessible, and the progress made in science, we are 
loth to credit the amoimt of absiird supersfcitian that has a firm hold 
upon the masses. Men of repntatioa for character and general 
information, who will talk udeUigently upon politics, religion, and 
other topics of general intareat, inctically oelieya in prophetic 
signs and superatitioua notions as rinicnlouBly abaurd as most we find 
in the imaginary fictions of the SastL A fraitfiil source of super- 
stition consists m the &ncied inftiMnce of the heavenly bodies upon 
the afiairs of this world. The belief that the moon causes the tides 
is founded upon philosophical principles, but when the moon is 
claimed to give direetion to the winds, temperature to the weather, 
and inform the farmer when to worn hia seedi the connection between 
cause and efbct ia ignored. 

The amount of sudi abaurd faith in almost ervery community is 
incredible. Fishermen will wait for the finn^ tribe to see a full 
moon through the air-holes in the iee before ther will molest them. 
The old family almanac is frec^vsiEtly eonsulted to anticipate the 
rain and shine, and the prophesied changRS of weather ^* about this 
time" shrewdly scattered over a fortnight's space is always satis- 
factory. 

No work is commenced on unkidcy Friday. The position of the 
sun in the signs of the aodiac gives indispensable information to the 
farmer about the management of his stock. A multitude of similar 
ridiculous absurdities are believed not only among the ignorant 
backwoodsmen but by men of some position and influence in our 
most eiUightened commmntiM. We baheve it devolves upon the 
educators of our youth to eradioate these relics of a barbarous age 
from the popular mind. It cannot be done in a moment. Men 
must be taught to think and reason. 

To keep evil tiioughts and influences out of the mind it must be 
pre5ccupied by right prinoiflea. Many a fond parent incautiously 
warps the tender mind of bis child by placing in his hands the nur- 
sery tales of our day, which are at beat only designed to interest 
aind please. It is Md to see a little child upon its mother's knee 
listemng with eagerness to tales of goblins, ghosts, and fairies. 
With childish simplicity he believea it alL It will require long 
yean of vigorous growth to repair the mind distorted by improper 
early training. The hateful ghosts of ghost and fairy stories often 
haunt the mind long familiar with philosophical investigations. If 
the judgment and imagination in early youth are vitiated by impo- 
sition upon childish credulity, a foundation is laid for any belief 
whatever, whether attested by credible evidence or not. This ac- 
counts for the grossest superstitions all about us. 

The best antidote for this evil is to enlighten the mind by an 
acquaintance with the common facts of natural science. The habit 
of investigating the phenomena of nature, and tracing results to 
their causes will dispel the deepest darkness of superstition and 
ignorance. Instead of wearying the mind with the verbiage of the 
more abstruse branches of learning, the ruditients of natiiral phil- 
osophy should be taught in our common schools. 

Education does not consist, as some would have it, in cramming 
the intellect with words and sentences which it cannot comprehend, 
but in the proper developmoit of the innate powers of the mind. 
Encourage the natural desire of searching out the reason for every- 
thing, ai^ you will do more to educate the mind than if you crowded 
into it ail the facts of an encydcpeedia or dictionary. — ^H. M., in 
Bhode Idand SchoolfMster. 



VIII. ^i9%txjiMaiX sn^tttUti. 



No. 1. THE HON. J. E, TURCOTTE. 

It is our painful duty to have to record the death of the Hon. J. 
EL Turcotte, which took place at his residence in this city on the 
20th ult. He expressed himself as satisfied to die, as his work was 
done, in allusion to the completion of the railway, for the success 
of which he has laboured for years pest, and made many sacrifices. 
Mr. Turcotte's political history is well known in the province. 
He sat in the first parliament after the Union, was solicitor Oeneral 
in the Viger Fapinean ministry, and was elected Speaker of the 



assembly in 186S, which position ho ooomned witk eatire 

tion to the House until the fall of tiie IWaodosald Oartiev adminia- 
tration. Mr. Turootte leaves a family of four boys and four girls. 
His loss is deeply deplored, not only b^ hds immediate friends but 
by those who were qpposed to him in politics. A melandhcdy 
interest now attaches to the snbjoined document and expresses ws 
feeling of tiiose who knew him best Mr. Turootte was an nnooa- 
promising political foe, but in all the relations of private and social 
life he was the kind husband, the indulgent parent, and the genial 
friend. At a meeting of the Oouncil of the Corporation of the 
City of Three Rivers, held <m the 20th day of December ; It was 
moved, seconded, and resolved : That thia Corporation has learned 
with satisfaction that the Three Rivers and Arthabaska Branch 
Railway has been put in regular operation on the 12th December 
inst. That this Corporation avaib itulf of tliia occasion to exprsas 
in the name of this city to the Hon. Joseph Sdouard Turootte, tiiat 
fully do they appreciate the sacriBees he has suffered and the energy 
he has diM>layed in order to overcome the numerous difficulties and 
obstacles he encountered during the construction of this Railway. 
That this Corporation aeknowledges also that the condnet of Hon. 
M. Turcotte towards this city nas always been most liberal, and 
thanks him for all the sacrifices which he has made, at the expense 
of his fortune, as well for the embellishment of this city as for its 
material advantage. His funeral took place on the 2&d and wsA 
largely attended ; the places of business throughout the city being 
all ck«ed.«-«27ifee Bimn Inquirer. 

No, 2. JEFFERY HALE, ESQ., OF QUEBEC. 

Mr. Hale of Quebec, who died at Tunbridge Wells, England, on 
the 13th of November, was son of the late Hon. John Sale, Re- 
ceiver Qeneral of the Province of Lower Canada, and in early life 
entered the Ro^al Navy. He was ardeutiy devoted to his profes- 
sion ; but growing up to manhood, he clearly saw that the naval 
service (as it then existed) did not afford him that position of use- 
fulness for which his warm young Christian heart yearned. Accord- 
ingly, on obtaining his lieutenancy^ he returned to Quebec, his 
native city, where, for the last thirty veus, his name has been 
associated with every good work, having for its object the happiness 
of his fellow citizens and the dlory of the great Redeemer. The 
Sabbath School established and maintained by him — one of the 
oldest in Canadsr— still exists, and it wDI be a source of gratification 
to many to learn that provision has been made for continuing its 
usefulness ; in connection with this school Mr. Hale found his most 
delightful employment and useful sphere of labor. Upwards of 
twenty ministers of the Gospel and ministers' wives have been sent 
from this School to the Lord's vineyard; to this fact he wotdd 
sometimes allude with pecoliar gratification. Many of his Sunday 
scholsjs have grown up to be useful members of society, not a few 
of them scattered over the world ; but whether far or near his loving 
spirit never forgot them — ^his counsel, influence and means were 
cheerfully given to those in need. — Echo. 



No. 3. THE EARL OF CARLISLE, KG. 

The death of the genial and kind-hearted nobleman who expired 
on the 6th ult. within the princely walls of Yanbrugh's Castle 
Howard, leaves a blank in society which will be felt by all classes. 
George Frederick William Howard was the seventh Earl of Carlisle. 
He was bom on the 18th of April, 1802, and educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where, in the year 1821, he gained 
both the Newdigate prizes for his English poem ''Psastum," and 
the Chancellor's medal for his Latin poem << Eleusis," In 1823 he 
took a first-class degree in the Classical Tripos, and shortiv after- 
wards he accompanied his uncle, the late Duke of DevonsLire, as 
aUcu^hS to the Embasqr to Russia on the coronation of the Emperor 
Nicholas. In 1826 he was returned to Parliament for the family 
borough of Morpeth. In 1826 he pubHshed a &Ye act tragedy in 
verse, called '' The Last of the Greeks ; or the Fall of Constanti- 
nople. In 1829 he took an active part in the passing of the Eman- 
cipation Act, and in the ensuing year was returned for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. In 1835 he became a privy councillor, and 
from that time till the faU of Lord Melbourne's ministiy, in 1841, 
was chief secretary for Ireland, under the lieutenancy of Lord Mul- 
grave (afterwards Marquis of Nonnanby), having in the course of 
that time the charge of the Irish Tithes Bill, the Irish Municipal 
Reform Bill, and the Irish Poor-Law Bill. Being now freed from 
Parliamentary duties, he spent a year in the United States and the 
West Indies, taking a special interest in the slavery question, on 
the side of abolition. On his return to England he b^;an the series 
of his popular addresses at Mechanics' Institutes. A collection of 
twelve of them has been published (in 1862) in Longman's Travel- 
lers library, undor the tide ^^Leotarei and Addxwses in Aid of 
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PopolvEdMftlaoiL'' Tlwrnagom ^Ato fnm 1843tol861,aad 
wervy for tiie mosi pari, delmrad «t TBrion towns in Yotkabixey 
aiidoo0iicfa0iib|eet0M''TlwBeii0fiteof EdoestK^ *<Tlie Uovm 
of Labour and LitdQecioal Attaimnentiy'' <'Tbe ImpioTement and 
Derelopment of the InieOedt,'' <'The Grcat EzbibttiQn of 1861,'' 
and^TheObjectoof MiwhanW Inatitotoa.^ In 1846 Lord Kor- 
petii waa a^jun letomad for tha Woat Biding, and ^pointed Cbief 
Comniiaaioner of Woods and yoreata. In Octobar of tilie aame year 
be deliTered an addieaato the membeta of the Iffancheatcr Aihen- 
tfOffl, wbicb ia printed in a ooOectioa of apeediea on ^' The Impor- 
tanee of literaiore to Men of Boaineaa,'' pnbUahed bj Meana. 
Griifin in 1862. A qwech of Lord Morpeth's on Sanitary Beform, 
delirered in the House of Oonnnona on the 30Ui of March, 1847, 
waa alio prmted and jpnbUahed in thai year. In 1848 his loniabip 
waa remored to the Honse of Peers, and in 1860 waa appointed 
Chancellor of the Dnehy of Lancaster, which office be retained for 
two yeara. In the same year he delivered two leetores at Leeds, 
whidi are amongst the most esteemed of his works— one on the 
poetryof Pope, Mid the other on his own traveb in America. Theae 
taetorea were printed in 1861, and are also compriaed in Measn. 
Longman's Tobune. .Anfnihtfwr lecture of the aame daas, '' On the 
Writings of Grey," is pr^xed to a collection of Grey's poems, pub- 
lished at Eton at about thia time. In 1863 Lord Carlisle gave 
'furtiier expreasion to his sentiments on the sUveiy question in a 
pr^ace to ** Uncle Tom.'s Cabin,'' and publiahed another address, 
delivered at a meeting in aid of evening clsises for young men in 
London and the suburbs. Jn the same year he waa appointed Lord 
Beetor of the University of Aberdeen. In June of we same year 
he left England for a tour in the East a pleasant account of which, 
written in an easy agreeable style, he published on his return home, 
in 1863, under the title << A IKary in TuiUsh'and Greek Watera." 
Hii loidship went to Constantinople by way of Yienna, saw the 
English souadron in Besilca Bay rMd^ to sul into the Black Sea. 
In the following year the Earl of Carlisle was unpointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, in which post he remained, except during the 
few months of Lord Derby's second government in 1858, until his 
failing health compelled his resignation last September. When out 
of office during the short interval above mentioned, his lordship's 
pen was aj^ain taken in hand, to try once more tiie old trick of 
verse-makinf^. The result was '' The Second Vision of Daniel : a 
Paraphrase m Verse,/ in which the noble author attemps to eluci- 
date the original by what he conceives to be the true interpretation 
of the prophecies of the eighth chapter of the book of Daniel ; de- 
darmg in ms preface that '^ we are on the threshold of great events, 
and of the close of our present economy," and deprecating the doc- 
trines which Mr. Buckle had recentiy propounded in his work on 
civilization. He also delivered an address at the Social Science 
meeting at Liverpool in the same year on '^ Criminals and their 
Boformation." One of the last pubhc occasions on whish the late 
Earl presided was the Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival at Strat- 
f ord-on- Avon last April. Bexore that time the paralytic affection 
of which he died had slightly affected his power of utterance, and 
he had been advised to decline the invitation. But, knowing that 
the project was not popular, and heartily approving of it himself, 
he generously made the effort, and proposed the toast of the even- 
ing with all his accustomed fluency. Thus the life of the seventh 
JSmcI of Carlisle, if it has not shown him aa a man of j;reat deptii or 
power, has been one of acknowleck^ed usefulness in his generation ; 
and> i^ bis literary works are not destined to cany down much fame 
to posterity, it must be rememembered that the good he has done 
could not have been effected except by a man who, to use the words 
of his political opponent, was '^ remarkable by his knowledge, his 
aocomplishmenti^ and hia commanding eloquence."— T^ London 
Btader, 



IX. ^imlUntm. 



1. "FORBID THEM NOT.' 

" The Master has come over Jordan," 

Said Hannah, the mother, one day ; 
" He is healinff the people who throng him, 

With a touch of his finger, they say ; 
And now I shall carry the children ? 

—Little Bachel, and Samuel, and John : 
I shall carry the dear baby, Esther, 

For the lord to look kindly upon." 

The father he looked at her doubting. 
And he shook lus head sadly and smiled ; 

" Now, who but a fond, doating mother 
Would think of a utrange thisg ao wild 7 



If tiie ddkbm wen toKtond fay dBBoii^ 

Or dying of fever, iwere wdl ; 
Or had Chey the taint at the leper, 

like many in fair Isnel •— «-" 

Nay, do not thua hinder me, Nathan ; 

I feel anch a burden of care : 
If I carry it down to the Maater, 

Perfaapa I shaD leave it all there. 
If He lay but Hia handa on the dnldien, 

My heart wiU be hfgUker, I know, 
For a blwing forever and ever 

Will follow thsm then aa they go." 

So, over the hiIl>iopa of Judah, 

Along by the vine rows so green, 
Wiik &ther aaieep on her bcaom. 

And Bachel her bcothera between : 
'Mong the man who hong wrapt on hia 

Or waited Hia touch or Htt word, 
Tlirough the row of proud Phaiiaaa 

She preaMd to the feet of tike Lord. 

"Now why ahouldst thou hinder the Maater," 

SaidPeter, " with chikben like theae f 
See'st not how, that from morning till evening. 

He teacheth— then healeth diaeaae 1" 
Then Christ aaid, <* Forbid not the children. 

Permit them to oome unto Me !" 
And he took in Hia anna little Esther, 

And Bachel He set on Hia knee ; 

And the sad heavy heart of the mother 

Was lifted from earth far above. 
As he laid hia dear handa on the brothers, 

And bleat them with tendereat love ; 
— ^As He said of the babea in Hia boaom, 

** Of anch are the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
And strength for all duty and trial 

That hour to the mother waa given. 
"Little FUgrim, 



2. EABLY DAYS OP QUEEN VICTOEIA. 

It ia now more than a quarter of a century aince Queen Victoria^ 
then a fair-haired, blue eyed giri.took the oath at her coronation in 
Westminster Abbey. Shestoodforth with cslm self-reliance in that 
proud and impoaing assembly of all the nobility, learning, genius and 
beauty of her realm, under the towering archea of that most majestic 
cathedral, and swore to govern them according to their ancient lawa 
The Archbishop of Canterbury advanced towards the Queen and 
addressed Her Majesty thus : — 

« Madam, is your Majesfy willing to take the oathr 

The Queen answered *' I am willing." 

Then said the Archbishop. " W& you solemnly promise and 
swear to govern the people of this United Elingdom of Oreat Britain 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging, according to the 
Statutes in Parliament agreed on and the respective laws and 
customs of the same ?" 

The Queen : '<I solenlnly promise so to do." 

The Archbishop : '^ Will you, to the utmost of your power, cause 
law and justice in mercy to be executed in idl your judgments ?" 

The Queen; "I will" 

The Archbishop : '' Will you to the utmost of your power, main- 
tain the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel and the 
Protestant Beformed religion established by law ?^-And will you 
maintain and preserve inviolable the settlement of the United 
Church of England and Irehind, and the doctrine, worship, discipline 
and government thereof, aa by law established within Exigland and 
Irelimd, and the territories thereunto belonging ! And will you 
preserve unto the bishops and clergy of England and Ireland, and 
to the Churches there committed to their charge, all such rights and 
priveleges as by law do or shall appertain to them, or any of them ? 

The Queen : ''All this I promise to do." 

Then the Queen arising out of her chair, attended by her sup- 
porters, and assisted by the Lord Great Chamberlain, the sword of 
State alone being carried before her Majesty, proceeded to the altar, 
where, kneeling on the cushion placed on the steps and laying 
her right hand on the Holy Gospel in the Great Bible which had 
been carried in the procession, she took the coronation oath, saying 
these words : — 

''The things which I have herebefore promised I will perfoxmand 
kaepy ao help ma God." 
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Then the Qneen kiBsed the book, and to a tranacript of the oath 
set her royal sign manual 

Such were the obligations to which Queen Victoria solemnly 
pledged herself at her coronation, in 1838, and who shall say that 
they have not been performed ? It is to this sacred performance of 
her duties that she owes her present firm position on the throne. 
It would have been far better for the other Sovereigns of Europe 
had they kept their plighted word as well as she. How great are 
the pcurils they have pawed throush during the five lustres of her 
reign ! Bourbon, Hapsburg, and Brandenburg alike have been 
forced to yield to the turbulent elements which their own despotic 
misgovemment has evoked from their oppressed people. Not a few 
af them have sunk beneath the waves of the raging sea of anarchy 
around them, while she has rested securely on her shores, dis- 
pensing to her people liberty and law, and to perishing kings oflfering 
a safe asylum. 

While most other countries have been convulsed by civil com- 
motions, England has been entirely undisturbed, and the throne of 
Victoria is more firmly fixed than ever.— While the very foundations 
of society have been menaced elsewhere, not even the slightest feel- 
ing of disloyalty has been noticed in England and the Queen is as 
dearly loved as at the first. The confidence of her people has every- 
where extended broad and deep, and she is now personally dear to 
dH claises. — ^The English can point to her with pride and satisfaction, 
and the more so that her conduct has been in all respects consistent. 
Her personal character and public conduct have always been above 
reproach. It is greatly to the credit of Queen Victoria that she has 
secured so strong a position, from the fact that all her predecessors 
at least all of the House of Hanover, have been narrow minded Sov- 
ereigns. I* is the great glory of Queen Victoria that, though not 
distinguished for great mental capacity, she has done more to 
stren^hen the seat of her family on the throne than all the five 
Ejngs who proceeded her. Nay, it is rather in spite of all that 
their folly and incapacity had done to weaken the regard of their 
subjects and bring royalty into disrepute, that the many virtues of 
her private character have guided her on to the secure happiness 
and prosperity of herself and family. 

She has restored to loyalty its old prestige. She has once more 
surrounded'it with the reverential affection which makes obedience 
80 easy, patriotism so hearty, and constitutional government so 
strong and stable. She has revived and given a new lease of hfe to 
sentiments which have slumbered since the Stuart days, and which 
some had mourned over as altogether dead. She has done this by 
a combination of qualities which is rare in any rank ; rwest, perhaps, 
of alL upon a throne. But most of all has she effected it by setting 
an Wimple in her household Hfe of private and domestic virtue, 
which Biitons appreoiate so much, and by never in a single instance 
Loenoe of tiia nation. 



belying the 

Perhaps, in nothing has that deep and ever present sense of grave 
responsibiUty under which she has lived and acted been more sig- 
nally displayed than in the sedulous care which she and her consort 
bestowed upon the education of her children. She thus not only 
strentghened her own hold upon the affections of her people, and m- 
creasedthestabiHty of her throne, but laid deep and strong the 
foundations upon which her successors must rest. Victoria weU 
understood, when her young children were grown up around her, 
how much of the highest welfare of the country must depend upon 
the character of those who would hereafter be called upon to sway 
the sceptre and to form the Court of Engknd- Hence few royal 
families have had the benefit of so excellent a training. No one m 
the least degree acquainted with the facts in the case wiU hesitete 
to pronounce that everything which the most conscientious effort 
and vigilance could effect has been done to secure her object. And 
not o3j is this true, but in a vei/ remarkable degree this effort 
and this vigilance have been under the guidance of an unusually 
sound judgment.— J?o«*on Watehman and Mecorder. 



3. THE ROYAL YAOHT OSBORNE. 

The royal yacht Osborne is now dose upon 20 years in existence, 
and the changes worked by time in that interval are recalled to 
xnind very forcibly when one sees in the same ship the nursery, with 
four doors opening off it, which belongs to the rooms occupied by 
the Princess Royal, the Prince of Wales, Prinoew Alice, andPnnoe 
Alfred, when all four respectively were of tender years, and again 
upon a different deck the sleeping apartment belonmng to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, in whieh they rested on their journey 
from Sweden the other day. The yacht is still, with the exception 
of the Victoria and Albert, the best yacht possessed by the royal 
family, and many persons who have sailed in both declare that as a 
good Hft boat they would itiU prtfer to be OB board tho Oftbocne. 



4 PRIVATE LIFE OF GEN. ROBERT E. LEE. 

Whatever else this war of sections may bring, it will afford the 
world an example of one great and good man. None can read the 
personal description which Colonel Freemantle of the Coldstream 
Guards gives of General Lee, without feeling respect for him ; 
without an impression that he stands as high above his fellows in 
character as he does in military genius. According to the narrative 
of Col. Freemantle he is of extremely handsomeand commanding 
presence, and of manners as simple as unaffected, putting all who 
go before him at perfect ease. A man who dresses in simple gray, 
with no sign of his rank, save the stars on his collar ; yet who is m 
his person scrupulously clean ; and who insists on the most careful 
grooming of his horse. A man who (holding the Episcopal faith) is 
religious, without being fanatic ; whose simple and unaffected truth 
and piety always command respect even from men whose daily walk 
is marked by sneering and levity ; a man who neither drinks nor 
chews nor smokes nor spits. In fine, a man who is almost worship- 
ped by the army — saiis peur et sa?w reproche. We are led to make 
these remarks from the appearance of three letters of Gen. Lee in 
the newspapers, which we subjoin, the first two are from the Lon- 
don Timesy and they show the great regret with which he resigned^ 
his commission in the United States army and entered into the 
present struggle. The thjjrd is of an older date, illustrative of his 
character — 

" ARLnroTON, Virginia, April 20, 1861. 
" General, since my first interview with you on the 18th inst, I 
have felt that I ought not longer to retain my commission in the 
army. I, therefore, tender my resignation, which I request you 
will recommend for acceptance. It would have been presented at 
once, but for the struggle it has cost me to separate myself from a 
service to which I have devoted all the best years of my life and all 
the ability I possessed. 

" During the whole of that time, more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, I have experienced nothing but kindness from my superiors, 
and the most cordial friendship from my comrades. To no one, 
general, have I been as much mdebted as to yourself for uniform 
kindness and consideration, and it has always been my ardent desire 
to merit your approbation. I shall carry to the grave the most 
grateful recollections of your kind consideration, and your name 
and fame will always be dear to me. 

** Save in defence of my native state I never desire again to draw 
my sword. Be pleased to accept my most earnest wishes for the 
continuance of your happiness and prosperity, and believe me most 
truly yours, 

"R. E. Lbb. 
^^ Lieut. General Winfield Scott, Commanding United States 

Army." 
A copy of the preceding letter was endoeed in the following letter 
to a sister of the general, Mrs. A. M. : ' 

<< ABLnroTOBT^ Viiginia, April 20, 1861. 
"My dear Sister, — I am grieved at my inability to see you. * ^ 
* * I have been waiting 'for a more convenient season,' which 
has brought to many before me deep and lasting regret. Now we 
are in a state of war which will yield to nothing. The whole South 
is in a state of revolution, into which Virginia, after a long struggle 
has been drawn, and though I recognize no necessity for this state 
of things, and would have forborne and pleaded to the end for 
redress of grievances, re^ or supposed, yet in my own person I had 
to meet the question whether I should take part against my native 
state. With all my devotion to the Union, and the feeling of loyalty 
and duty of an American citizen, I have not been able to make up 
my mind to raise my hand against my relatives, my children, my 
home. I have therefore resigned my commission in the army, and, 
save in defence of my native state, with the sincere hope that my 
poor services may never be called on to draw mj sword. 

'^ I know you wiU blame me, but you must tmnk as kindly of me 
as you can, and believe that I have endeavoured to do what I 
thought right. To show you the feeling and struggle it has cost 
me, I send a copy of my letter to General Scott, which accompanied 
my letter of resignation. I have no time for more. * * * May 
Qtod guard and protect you and yours, and shower upon you every 
blessing, is the prayer of your devoted brother.. 

'*R. E. Leb." 
General Lee's advice to his son is worthy of attention of every 
young man. it is as follows :^— 

Arlington House, April 5, 1852. 
'* My dear Son : — ^I am just in the act of leaving home for New 
Mexico. My fine old regiment has been ordered to that distant 
region, and I must hasten on to see that they are properly cared 
for. I have but little to add in reply to your letters of March 26, 
27 and 28. Your letters breathe a true spirit of frankness : they 
have given myself and your mother great pleasure. You must study 
to be frank vitb the world ; frankness is the child of faravery and 
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BtLj jaat wbttl joa mtaii to do on every oeeuioii, and 
; far grmnted yon mean to do right. If a friend aeks a laTonr 
yon ihonld grant it^ if it be reasonable ; if not, teU him plainly why 
you cannot ; yon will wrong him and wrong vonraelf by equivocation 
of any kind. Never do a wrong thing to make a friend or keep one ; 
the man who reqnirea you to do so is dearly purchased ataaacrifice. 
Deal kindly, but firmly, with all your classmates, you will find it 
the policy which wears best. Above all do not appear to others 
what you are not. If you have fault to find with any one, tell him, 
not othei% of what you complain ; there is no more dangerous ex- 
periment than that of undertaking to be one thing before a man's 
iaoe and another behind his back. We should live, act and say 
nothing to the injury of any one. It is not only best as a matter 
of principle, but it is the paUi to peace and honor. 

'' In regard to du^, let me, in conclusion to this hasty letter, in- 
form you that nearly a hundred years ago there was a day of re- 
markable doom and darkness — still known as the dark day — a day 
when the ught of the sun was slowly extinguiahed, as if by an 
edipse, The legislature of Connecticut was in session, and as its 
members saw the unexpected and unaccountable d^kness coming 
on, they shared in the general awe and terror. It waa supposed by 
many that the last da^ — ^the day of judgment had come. — Some 
one, in the consternation of the hour, moved an adjournment. 
Hien there arose an old Puritan legisktor, Davenport, of Stanford, 
and said, that if the last day had come, he desired to be found at 
his place doing his duty, and, therefore, moved that candles be 
brought in so that the house could proceed with its duty. There 
was quietness in that man's mind, the quietness of heavenly wisdom 
and mflexible willingness to obey present duty. Duty, then, is the 
sublimest word in our language. Do your duty in all things like the 
old Puritan. You cannot do more, you should never wish to do less. 
Never let me or your mother wear one grey hair for any lack of 
duty on your part. 

Your affectionate father, 
R. E. Lu. 
To G. W. Ctmm Lsi. 



X. (Mntvtiatal %vtt\liittiet. 



CANADA. 

Hamiltoit Prouo Bobdols.— The atual Christmas ezamioations 

of the Publie Schools of the eity were held dnrinK the last few days, aod 
last eight the distribatioo of prises took place io the Meebantcs' Hall. 
Not withstand log the inelemeiiej of the weather, decidedly the roughest 
night of the season, the halt was filled to overiowiog. There conld not 
have been less then 2,000 persons present, including the children. The 
ehair was oeenpted by James Commings, Esq , Churman of the Board of 
Trustees. The prooeed'mgs were opened by the choinoan, who stated that 
the schools were at this time in a very prosperous ooodition, having an 
attendance of over 2,000 children, and employing 40 teachers. It was 
said that there should be more teachers, but that could not be until there 
was more school room provided. This might probably be done during the 
ensuing year. Until last year the system of giving prizes had not been 
adopted. At that time his Worship the Mayor had given $25 towards 
prises, which Mr. McOollum bad managed to get made up to $100. This 
amount enabled them to give $200 worth of books aa prizes. This year 
they were again Indebted to Mr. McElroy for a like amount, the balance 
being made up by the Board. The prices were then distributed in each 
class by the gentleman who had examined them. Addresses were 
delivered by the Ber. Mr. Inglis, }lev. Mr. Withrow, Key. Mr. Haensel, 
and Mr. Bobertaon, of Toronto* every gentleman expressing the greatest 
confidence in the management of the achool, and the fitness of the teacbera 
and trustees for the poeitioos they filled. Votes of thanks were passed 
to the teachers, trustees, and Mr. MeBlroy ; and the children, having sung 
the National Anthem, the meeting uepAnX^^^Speetaior, 2ith Dee. 

_- OAKinuv LrrKEABT laaTinrrx, Woodstock. — On the 20th ult^, the 
publie meeting of the Adelphian Society and Ladies' Literary Assoclatkm 
was held in the leeture-room of the above named institution. Much taste 
was exhibited by the students in the decorations by which the hall waa 
adorned. Appropriate mottoes and emblems graced the walls, besides 
which, all the windows in the front of the building were briliantly illumi- 
nated. The next term commencea oD Tuesday, 10th January next — Conu 
fo 71i«Mi. 

——Hie Upper Oanada College boys and ez-pupils hate decided to or* 



gaaise thcmsehrea into a \ 
Qneen's Own Battalico. 

Kraar Scnooia.— The Roman CSatholie popidatioB of tins city may 

take credit to themselves for their w^ .i^poioted educational eetahlish- 
meota, aod more especially for being the first this foil to set np night- 
sefaoola for yonag asca. In other cities night lehools are carried en under 
the aospicea of Mfchamesf Institntes, and the aaheme ia made extremely 
efllcient by the adAlion of elaasea for ymmg women. Indeed a Mechaaie^ 
Institnte that does not embrace aome mcana for edneating yoongmen other 
than the drcnlation of books and the keeping np a reading room ia a mere 
•ham. The lending library will be found patroniaed only by the novel 
reader or literary dibUer, while hooka of inatmetko in the praetieal arte 
and adencea are untenefaed, beeanae Ae yomg peofde who resort to these 
places for mental food have not the elementary edneation neeecaary io 
enable them to read aeientifie books with profit io thensehrea. A Ubnry 
ia merely a help to a eystem of histmetiooa. An adveiiiaemeDt appeared 
in our columna lately, on behalf of those students who wi«h to devote a 
part of their time to teaching. Kow, the abilities of some of these young 
men might be toned to aeeonnt in tearhing night sefaools. It ia to be 
hoped the hint will not be lost» and that our Preteatant popolation will see 
the necessity for these adiocls aawell aa BomsBCatiiolicar-iriiisrefM JlTewa 

McOiLL ITKivxxBiTr.— The annual Founder'a Feattval of this Col- 
lege waa given on 26th Nov., in the Molson Hall, by the undergraduates. 
The place was crowded with a brilliant eompeny, and the bnilding waa 
Olnminated ; alao the avenne kading thereto waa lighted with ornamental 
paper lanterns, hong opon the trsea, the whole preseatiag a moot beantifnl 
effect Professor Dawson opened tihe pr oceedings in a few appropriate 
remarks, in the abaenee of the Chaneeflor, who waa unavoidably detained 
away by business. The festival waa given, not \ij the authorities, properly 
so called, of the University, but by its nndeigraduatea, and in honor of ita 
founder, Peter MeGill, who^ nearly a eentory ago^ arrived a poor, un- 
friended Scotcfaroan, at Quebec. The oecasion waa worthy alike of the 
hoaU and of their guests ; to the latter of whom he, in the name of the 
uodeigraduates, aeeorded a meat cordial welopmew— B. Chamberlin, Esq., 
came forward, he aald, that Bights aa tiie rcpnaentetive cl the Univeralty 
Society, who, along with the undergraduates, and the company then 
present, had met to do honor to their foster-mother, the McOill University. 
On the members of the University Society looking backward, it seemed 
only the other day when they were youths, when they had all the vigor 
and amintioo of manhood, without ita earsa and respeaaibilitiea They 
were now scattered over the land, and eome had gone to that land fiom 
whence there ia no return. But it did those, who were spared, good to 
come back to that place, and to tread oooe BMre theeld halla where ao 
much of the intelligence of the coontiy waa being foatered and trained. 
He hoped that his younger foster-brethren would allow him to give them 
some hints and advice. It would be well for them, at times, to turn for a 
moment from their books, and reflect upon the career which they would 
for the future choose to pursue. They owed it to themselvea and to their 
friends to strike out some new path of life. Let them remember that 
they had a country to serve* and one that now stood in the very crisis of 
her fate. The Univeraities of England had always sent out men able and 
willing to guide and advance their country's fortunea, and this of McGfll 
should not fail to do so. Let its gradoatea dream dreams of the fature 
time. We had, indeed, need of men of liberal coltni^e, who were able to 
root out prqudice, and to grasp and guide the inlereata of thia nertheni 
half of the northern continent. We were now trying to boUd up an 
empire destined to hiat aa long as thia eontteent, and it weold entail die. 
grace upon the University if It did not attempt to send out its Pitts and 
iU Gladstones, to do for thia what thoae men had done for the mother 
country. But, whilst assembling to do honor to the departed founder, let 
them not fail to gratefully remember their livii^ benefactor, William 
Molson, then present; and aa be, the speaker, had been permitted for a 
moment to assume the office of a Mentor, he would wind up Tike an old 
aum, like Folonius : he would counsel them to remember and be true to 
their Univeraity. Let them, in the words ef Pokmins, be true to their 
own selvea, they eookl not then be false to any muL-^lR. S. Lyman, B.A.* 
then apoke as the representative of the foeulty of kw. He said, after the 
silent labors of the year, the UniTcraity again opened her drawing-room 
to her friends^ asking them te celebrate, along with the stadeota, ih* 
munificence of the founder. A q>irit of union waa essential, for, if their 
heartawerenotanited^tfaewhole wenldlbe ooldmidindleetuaL Aloqg 
wiUi the wiidoei of Metf ill, th^ had te Mid np * Unlfendty lor Ctoida 
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to boild it np in this eity, wh«re tb4r^ eo^^d nMet on oommoQ gronnd, and 
wbieh WIS the emporinm of b«r eommoree; ihej •faoold assist to build up 
this University, which was ftmndod on a bams of unsslfiehnsss, and wherein 
all that it oouid do was done for each and for all. We conid not, by oon- 
suiting the past, teU what this College could do for us. Tie history of 
the schools of Greece and Borne, that of the great colleges of the middle 
ages, could not inform us what McGill College could yet do for Canada, 
forweliredin a new world, and oould claim that, in this new world, 
colleges were not reared to train up bigots. This was not so in the ancient 
world, where knowledge had been guarded and surrounded with mysteries; 
knowledge no longer sought to enfold itself within doors of darkness, but 
cam« forth and stood in the open light There was a great and vital 
difference in the structure of our civilisation from all that had preceded 
it It was built upon tW head, the heart, and the hand. The earliest, 
that of Kimrod, was of the strong liand merely ; that of Cicero combined 
the head and the hand ; but ours was the tripartite nnion of the whole 
man, head, heart, and hand. We had all the experience of the past to 
build upon, and we had an Albert the Good, as the product of our age, 
and an exemplar for our practice ; and, on this cultivation of the head, 
heart, and the hand, was the McGtll University built A hundred things 
had transpired in the streets of Montreal that day, these were of the band, 
and might eeem to have been the life of the day ; but there were oUier 
things, such as they were now met to forward, thiogs of the head and the 
heart, and which formed the true life of the period. The work of learning 
must go on amongst us, it ranked among life*s chief blessings ; it was a 
benefit that grew yet greater by diffusion, and, herein, in our own good we 
saw that of others, and in that of others, our own. We stood where, to 
some extent, others had stood in the past, where others would stand in 
the future, and we now celebrate a festival which, to us, ought to be the 
proudest of the year. — John R. Mackie, B.A., addressed the audience on 
behalf of the Undergraduates in Medicine. He commenced by saying, 
that the good which men performed remained long after their death ; 
hence the name of McGill was evbalroed in the memory of all, and this 
foundation of his was as a spring, diffusing health and life wherever it 
flowed. From this University went forth young men, destined to take 
their part in the learned professions, In the commerce, and in the legisla- 
tion of the country. The knowledge here imparted was powerful as the 
irresistible forces of nature, whiob rent tlie rock, and hurled the bumiog 
masses from the crater of the volcano; powerful as the wand of Prospero. 
Education called forth latent strength, and stimulated the mind to yet 
further exertions, opening before it the future and the past; going back 
2,000 years into the ancient science, and still more remot<'ly, beyond all 
preceding search, into the his^tory of our planet, until, at last, the soul 
atood absorbed before the great mystery of life itself. As upon the 
rongh canvas, by the touch of the painter, scenes of surpssslng beauty 
arose, so, under the influence of education, did the human mind become 
transformed. Educational institutions gave force, form, and polish to the 
character ; and to he nationally great, in the present day, required not 
alone military, but moral and intellectual power. The number and nature 
of her edneational institntiona were, then, of vast moment to Canada, in 
these her days of young dcTelopment^ when she was taking the form 
which she might retain for ages. Happily they were of that aoeessible 
nature, and offered that generous culture, that here all who wished might 
taste of the Pierian spring ; in this land of freedom, every man of mode- 
rate abilitiea and perseverance might rise to respectability. Canada could 
scarcely expect to become great in a military point of. view ; but the 
fonndations of her power must be such as would command respect for her 
moral and intellectual force. — Ftot Torrance said he was sorry to announce 
that the Hon. Mr. McGee, who was to have spoken on this occasion, had 
not been able to attend, on account of sickness. That gentleman had been 
described by our Minister of Finance— himself no mean example of an 
eloquent speaker— as the first of Canadian orators. My. Torrance would 
take that opportunity of expressing the pleasure the company had experi- 
enced in enjoying the hospitality of the University Society. — Mr. Morrison 
■poke for the Faculty of Arts, in a brief, rapid, but eloquent speech, which, 
we regret) want of time and space forbids na to giv*— concluding by bidding 
tha eompiinj a hearty weloome, io the name of the yoni^est, but not the 
least, of the fiicnHies in the College. The proceedinge soon afterwards 
terminated.—- ITt/fiMt. 

— St. FjuuraiB DuTUor TxAOHxaa* AsaooiAnoN.— This meeting was 
held at SUnstead, on December 29th and 80th, Rev. J. H. Kicolla D. D., 
Freiident of the AsaoeiatioB in the chaif • The foUowing lift of officers 



for the cnaning year, reported by the ninminating eoBiDittoe was appointed : 
President— Beverend J. H. Kieolls, D.D., LennonriUe. Viefr-Praideate 
•—J. H. Graham, A.M., Richmond, and W. H. Lee, A.M., Stanstead. See* 
retary-Treasnrer— H. Hubbard, AM., Sherbrooke. Sxecntive Commit- 
tee, — the President, Tiee-Presidents, and Secretary €x ^ieio, the Kevds. 
A. Duff, 0. P. Reid, Sherbrooke, and W. E. Jones, AJf., Richmond. An 
essay, written by Prof. Miles, on some points connected with the duty and 
prospects of the Teachers of our District in view of the proposed Confede- 
ration of the British Provinces, was read by Rev. Mr. Allen. The report 
of the judges appointed to dedde upon the Gait Prize Essays was an- 
nounced, awarding the 1st price, |25, to Miss Maigaret Robertson, of the 
Sherbrooke Academy; the 2nd prize, $10, to Miss Eliza P. Perkins, of 
Hatley. A letter from the Hon. J. S. Sanborn was read by the President, 
placing |25 at the disposal of the Association as a prise for the best Essay, 
to be offered the ensuing year, to wkdch waa added the offer of $10, by 
Dr. Nicolls, as a second priae. The President having kindly consented to 
read Miss Robertson's Essay, it was listened to with much interest, and 
the President and Judges were requested to take the necessary steps to 
secure its publication. Principal Graham, on behalf of the business com- 
mittee, announced as exercises for the evening session, the presentation of 
the prizes to the successful eompetitors by Hon. A. T. Gait, and addresses 
by that gentleman and Hon. P. J. O. Chauvean, Superintendent of Education. 
The President in celling the meeting to order, expressed mnch pleasure in 
introducing to the audience the Hon. A. T. Gait, and the Hon. P. J. 0. 
Chauveau. Hon. Mr. Gait expressed mnch gratification in the opportunity 
thus afforded him of meeting the friends of education in Stanstead, and of 
presenting in person the well merited prizes to the ladies, to whom they 
had been, he doubted not, justly awarded. In Miss Robertson's absence, 
In8peeti»r Hubbard responded briefly hi her behalf, and also of Miss Per- 
kins who received her prize in person. Mr. Gait then addressed the 
meeting at some length, testifying his deep interest in the cause of Edu- 
cation, and his anxiety, as a member of the government, to do eveiythmg 
possible to ensure its safety and success, and repeating the assurancea 
given in his addresses at Sherbrooke. Hon. Mr. Chauveau next addressed 
the Convention. He spoke briefly of what had tieen done by the establish* 
ment of Normal Schoola, to furnish an improved class of teachers, and in 
the formation of Teachera* Assodationa for the benefit of the many excel* 
lent teachers already employed. He referred to the Jcfumal of JSdueati&m, 
stating that if any teachers complained that it is not as good as it might 
be, it waa in their power to make it better. He alluded to the complaint 
made by some of a different religious persuasion, expressiug his desire 
that full justice should be done to alL He spoke in complementary terms 
of the lead which Stanstead had taken in the work of education. The 
Presidrat made a few remarks urging the Importance of teaching both the 
English and French languages in our schools, which were warmly seconded 
by the Hon. Superintendent The ezerdses of the evening were inter- 
spersed with appropriate Music by the Band. Essays on the office and 
work of Teachers were read by Dr. Nicolls, W. H. Lee, A.M., and Mr. 
C. C. Colby, after which Principal Graham made some personal explana. 
tions rektive to his connection with another Apsociation, and asked per- 
mission, on behalf of the Protestant Association of Montreal, to present to 
the Hon. gentlemen present a paper issued by their committee. The 
paper was accepted by the Hon. Messrs. Gait and Chauveau, who in doing 
so, stated that the suggestions of the Committee would receive their ca<-e- 
ful attention. They also expressed their wish to hear the views of teachera 
and others present, relative to amendments in the School laws. Dr. 
spoke particularly of hie desire that measures should be taken to secnre 
separate and distinct funds, in future, ibr the support of Superior and 
Common Schools. Mr. Inspector Hubbard suggested some changes in the 
details of the law, particularly in regard to the division of the Common 
Sehool funds among the several districta In each municipality, and also in 
regard to disseniient schools. Mr. 0. O. Colby disapproved of the exten- 
sive powers given to School CommisaioMrs, and was in favour of leaving 
the management of the Schoola mora with the districts, by allowing them 
to choose managers to employ teachers, kc He also spoke o{ the indiffer^ 
ence of the people in the election of Coounissioncrs, and was in favour of 
vestmg 'their powers in the Municipal Councils. Mr. Thos. Jenkins made 
some matter of fact as well as rather humorous statements relative to the 
course pursued by the Stanstead Commissioners, in collecting taxes snd 
paying teachers in ** greenbacks," and in employing cheap teadiers. The 
President also made some important suneetions. He also expressed the 
thanks of the association to our Hon. visitors for their kind attendanee. 
Qn motion of Principal Graham it WM naolred that the Amraal Alaotittg 
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oiik% ProriiMUl Aflsoeialioo be Md at Sherbrooke. After a Umg and 
iBtereeliBg aeeiion the Aieociation adjonnied ntis di^.-^MotUrtal ChwttU. 

— QuEJCw'e UviTBXsrrr, Irilaxd.— Letten patent have passed the 
great seal of Ireland, granting a new efaarter to the Queen^s Unirersitj in 
IreUmd, and appointing the Right Hoa George Wm. Frederick Earl of 
Clarendon, KG. and G.C.B„ to be the first Chancellor of the Unirersity. 

Caltnirar for i\t gear I0J55r. 
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NUMBER OF TEACHING DAYS IN 1865. 
County Grammar Schools. 



January . 
February 
Maroh •• • 
April • . . • 

Maj 

June •••• 



Total 



17 
20 
23 
15 
22 
20 

I17 



July 

August 14 

September 2I 

October 22 

November 2I 

December I6 



Total 



94 



January.* 
Febnuuy 
March • . . 
April .... 
May .... 
June .... 



Common and Sepc^ate Schools, 



22 
20 
23 
19 
23 
22 



Total 129 



J«Jy 21 

August 13 

September 2I 

October , , . , 22 

November 22 

December ,, 15 



Total 



115 



N.B.— In Cities, Towns, and Villages, Common and Separate 
Schools have only one teaching day in August ; and where the 
Common and Grammar Schools are united, the Grammar School 
tenu and regulations i^ply to both. 



Sei>tnage8ima Sunday.. .Feb. 12 
Quinquagesima Sunday ..Feb. 26 

Ash Wednesday March 1 

First Sunday in Lent. . .March 5 

Palm Sunday April 9 

Good Friday April 14 



MOVABLE FESTIVALS. 



Easter Sundi^ April 16 

Rogation Sunday. • May 21 

As^nsion Day May 25 

Whit Sunday June 4 

Trinity Sunday June 11 

Advent Sunday December 3 



POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAM- 

MAK AND COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS. 

AH official returns which are required by law to be for- 
warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Superintendent, 
and which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished by 
the Educational Department, must he prt^paid^ at the rate of 
one cent, and he open, to itupectian, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A^ neglect to observe this r^^tion 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 cts. on each package, including the 
Post-office fine of nearly Ji/ty per cent, for non-payment. 

. SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School Regist^ers are supplied gratuitousbry from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages and Townships by the County Clerk — throush 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools have also been 
sent to the County Clerk, and will be supplied direct to the 
head Masters, upon application to the Clerk. 

LARGB MAP OF BRITZ8H NORTH AMERICA. 
New Map of British North America, including Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; a Map of Steamship Routes between Europe and 
America, &c. &c. 7fb. 9in. by 3ft. 9in. Constructed and just 
published under the supervision of the Educational Department 
for Upper Canada. Price $6. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS* 

ASSORTED PRIZE BOOSJS IN PACKAGES, 



Selected by the Depa/Hmevd^ for Grammar or Common Schools^ from 
(he Catalogue, in tusoried packages. 



BLACKWOOD AJVD THB BRITIBB REVIEWS, 
New Vdumesof these renamed Periodioals eemmemes.in Jmumrjft 1SS6. 

THET comprise the LONDON QUARTERLY, the EDINBURGH, the 
NORTH BRITISH, and the WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, and 
BLACKWOOD^ MAGAZINE. The prices will be as heretofore, vis. : 



For any one of the four Reviews 
For any two of the foor Reriews 
For any three of the fonr Reviews 
For all four of the Reviews 
For Blaekwood's Magnsine 
For Blackwood and one Review 
For Blackwood and two Reriews 
For Blackwood and three Reviews 
For Blackwood and four Reviews 



6 00 
1 00 

8 00 

5 00 

6 00 
1 00 

9 00 

loooj 
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LEONARD SCOTT A CO, Poblbhrs, New Teas. May be ordered 
through W. a CHEWETT & CO^ Toaovto. 



ADVKRTisnnirrB inserted In the Journal 0/ Bdueation for 20 cents per 
line, which may be remitted in postage stamps, or otherwise. 

Terms: For asinf^le copy of the Journal of Bdueetiont$l peranmoo, 
back vols. , neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All snbeeriptiiiM 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance must 
in all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 10 cents each. 

All communications to be addressed to J. OaoaeB Honeiiis, LLB., 

JMueation O/tee, T^ronUn 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF CANADIAN CHILDREN. 

The followiag statistics (collected with much labour and care) 
of the religions instraction of children in the citj of Toronto 
in connexion with the yarious religious persuasions, is a con- 
clusive proof and striking illustration of the connexion between 
the religious and common school instruction of children — that 
the ont is co'^extensive witb the other — that the seteral denomi- 
nations are as assiduous in the religious instmction of their 
respective youth as are their members in the capacity of citizens 
to the secular instmction of their yputh generally. What is 
done in Toronto can, and we believe is, done in all the Munici- 
palities of Upper Canada. Indeed, more exotic poverty, igno- 
rance and vice collect in Toronto than in any other municipality 
of Upper Canada ; and the example and case of Toronto are 
perhaps as little favourable for purposes of comparison as any 
that could be selected. Nothing, therefore, can be more un- 
founded than the objection and statement that because the com- 
mon schools are not denominational, the religious instruction of 
children is neglected — that because a part of the thirty hours of 
the five days each week that children are under the teaching of 
the common school master is not devoted to special religious 
instruction, therefore no religioub instruction is given to children 
during the 138 hours each week that children are under the care 
of their parents and pastors — the appropriate and divinely ap- 
ppinted guardians and teachers of the religion and morals of 
children, and who, as reason and all experience proves, are so 
much better qualified and have so much greater facilities and 
stronger motives and inducements to do it, than a hired teacher 
who has the special care and instruction of children in the sub- 



jects of his profession during six hours a day for five days of 
the week. 

Bat it would be great injnstiee to parents, pastors, and 
churches, to suppose that no religious instruction is given to 
children except in the Sunday Schools, as it would be great 
injustice to the common schools that no instruction in Christian 
principles, duties and morals, is given to pnpih because denomi^ 
national instruction is not taught. The system itself is based 
on Christianity, and, among a Christian people, a Christian ii^ 
fluence pervades its books, its management, its teachings. But 
it would be a ^reat error and a great moral calamity to the 
country, if the State were to undertake to do what God himself 
has enjoined upon the parent and the pastor and the church, or 
to undertake more than leave to the latter the full sense of their 
responsibiKty, and afford them all requisite facilities to fulffl it. 
Of the working and result of this system, the city of Toronto 
affords a fair illustration as exhibited in the following statistics 
in connexion with the additional facts stated in the Report of 
the Chief of PoUce for the year 1 864, that in the city of Toronto 
during the year there liave been 558 leu commitments for 
offences by the police than during the preceding year, and only 
one burglary ami one robbery — ^in both of which casei^ the pro- 
perty was recovered and the criminals punished* 

Even when it b thought desirable to afford special regions 
instruction to children in the Common Schools by the clergy, 
the official regulations on the subject, and the practice of the 
school authorities in the cities of Toronto and Hamilton in this 
respect, abundantly prove that every facility is afforded for 
imparting this special instruction. 

The following are the official regulations on the anlfect :— 

WbBXLT RbLIGIOUS iMBTOUOnON BT THB OlBB«T or BAOB pBBBOAfllOV. 

— iftiiWf mdopted by the Council of FMit In$irmctimh find Apnl, 1SS7. 
— Tbmt iu order to eorreet misappreheosioos and define more cUtrly tha 
rights and duties of trustees and other parties in rsgsrd to religions h^ 
stmotiOQ in eonneotion with the oommoo teboola, it is deeided by tlii 
Council of Public Instractioo that tiie clergy of any persuasion, or tlieir 
authorized repretentatives, ehall have the right to give religious uiitnic* 
tion to the pupils of their own church, in each common iofaool hooee, at 
least once a week, after the hour of /our o'clock in the afternoon ;• and if 
the elergy of BMire than one persuasion apply to give religioot inetmetioo 
in the same school house, the trustees shall decide on what day of the 
week the school house shall be at the dispoeal of the eleigyman of each 
persuasion, at the time above stated. But it shall be lawful for the 
trusts and clergyman of any denomination to agree upon any hour of 



^ In Toronto and Hamilton this religiuiM instruction is given, \>j permission of 
the school trustees, &4/Ww four sTdook in the afternoon. 
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instnietioo to tLe pnptls of hit own chureb, prorided it be 



the da: 

give 

not during the regular boon of tlie WhooL 

OPBHDra An> Clooiig Snaunui or baor Dat.-— iffiiW« adopted by the 
(hmuU cf PwblU InUruMm, ISM JMruary, 1855.— The following regv- 
UtioDS in regard to the opening and eloei^g exareiiee of the day, apply to 
■11 Oominoo Sehoob in u pper Ouada ;— 

With a yiew to eeeore the DiTine bleesing, and to impreM upon the 
pnpila the importanoe of relisioaB dutiei^ and tiieir entire def endenee on 
their Maker, the Couneil of Pablie Instniction reeominends that the dail j 
exereMea of eaeh eommon sebool be opened and elosed hj reading a portion 
€i Seriptwe and by PlraYeK. The liord^e Prayer alone, or the Forma of 
fhiyer nerennto annezfd, may be used, or any other prayer preferred bv 
the tmateea and master of eaeh school. Bat the Lordi Prayer should 



form part of the opening exerdses, and the Ten Oommandmento be tanght 
to all the pupils, and be repeated at leaat onee a week. Bni no pnpil 
shonld be eompeUed to be present at these exercises against the vish of 
his parent or guardian, expressed in writing to the master of the sebooL 

The proyiflions of the school law in regard to these daflj 
Teligions exercises in onr pubUc schools are as follows : — 

1 29. Puriu HOT TO ai amuiaxD to oasaaTS Rbuoioiib ExaaAmaa OBnom> 
TO ST THxia FAaxHTS.— No persou shall require any pupil in anr bocIb 
school to read or stady in or from any religioos book, or to j(Nn m any 
exerdse or derotion or religion objeeted to by his or her pareota or 
guardians; but within this limitation, pupils phaU be allowed to receiye 
such religions instmetion as their parenu sod guardians desire, aceordlng 
to any general regdations proyid^ lor the goyemment of common seiioola. 



2. 8TATIBTI0S OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN TORONTO AND YORKVILLB, 1864-6. 
(A ^oHOieal Paper r€€id befarB iKe Union Sunday School Teacher^ MeeUng, in ihe Mwie HaO, Toronto, 10th Janvoiry, 1865, 

by J. Gbobov HojMiira, of 8L Jame^ Cksthedral Sunday School 

The total number of Protestant children between the ages of fiye and sixteen yem in the City of Toronto in 1863, (aocordii^ to the 
sdiodi oeBsna taken in that year by the Board of Sohool Trosteea), was 7,0&3. Allowing the mcreaae of school popnlataon in the Cibr to be 
Bi ihe rate of seven per oent, tins would give a sdiool population now of about 7,600. The following returns shew thai of these 
7>680^ 6,646 areemK^ed in the Tarious I^testant Sunday Schools of the dty— leaving neariy 1,000 unaccounted for, aa compared with 
the 1,166 Protestant children (now doubtless upwards of 1,200) reported by the Board of Trustees in 1863 << who ndiher attended 
sdiool nor were taught at home during the period of the six months ending June 30th, 1863^"— <Hhe cause of non-atteDdance," say the 
Trustees, '* being, in almost all cases, < em]^oyment^' * want of clothes,' 'considered too young,* or 'too far from school'" 

The following returns, therefore, in connection with the Common Schools of ihe City of Toronto, will be found to be inierofitiiig. 
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UNITBD CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 



gt. Jame^ Cathedral 

9t JasMs' Oen^tery Chapel., 

Trioity Church ..., 

St. George's , 

HolyTnnlty 

8t Stephen's 

StJohn'fe ; , 
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St Andrew's (Church of Sootland) 

Bky Street (Canada PreeWterian Church.) 
Kac^s do io do 
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WB8LEYAN METHODIST CHURCH. 
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PRIMITIVE MBTH0DI8T CHURCH. 
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Total, Primitire Methodist Chureh ... . 
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• Estimated — ^no information having been received in reply to the circular. 
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STATISTICAi;. SVMH ART OP TSB FROTBSTAlTr SUVDAT fKSBOOU JW TORMTO 



Charch of EivlMi 

PresliyterUn Cburdbes •••.••• 
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The eoiae B«poi4 of the Board of S^ool Traetoee firea the number of Bomaa Catholic efaildren in the dty <ef Terento^ aa per { 
1863, as 2,466. Allowing the iDerease hi the eehool popnUlion eUioe then to be at the Mte «f aeren per cent, lhi« wonUi make the Bm 
nebool poptdatloo now about 3,000. Of thie number, 2448 are enrolled at attendhig Ranan Oatholie Sainday Sehoola, (aa ner tiie foUftwhy 
table),— leaving 468 not attending Sunday Sehoal ae eoapared with the 487 Bonuui CMholie ehildren (now liheljr 600> reported, for variena < 
m not attendiag Sehoel, or hehtg taught at home, aa itated in the Ropoii of the Board of Trneteee. 





ROMAN CATHOUC SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN TORONTO, 1884. 
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GENERAL StMMART OF THE WHOLE. 



Oitj of Toronto JSunday Sehoola . 

YorkTin»SaDdat SobooU 

JL'O. BimdaxMools 



Total, ToroQto4Mid TorMlle. 



6,646 

406 

2,142 



8,046 
196 
999 



49 9,198 4,^40 



8,602 

210 

1,148 



4,963 



4,748 

298 
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2,166 
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15,897 
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B bM AMB.— -Total oambai* of ekildren of achool age (between 5 and 16) in ToroDto and Torkville, as per foregoing edlimate 10,fOi 



(ToroDta asd TorlnriUe), 8,000 

Boman Catholiea (Toronto) 2,600 

10,600 



Reported as attending Sunday School:-* 

Toronto 8.787 

Torkyille 406 



%m 



MifereTice..... 1,117 

Aa etfropaired with akmt 1,700 not attending daj sehools, or being taught at home, as per Board of School Trustees* Report 

♦' Estima te d 'no returns Karing been receired in r^plr to the circular. 



a HAMILTON SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
We have been at*the poina to collate for the iolonxmtion c^eor 
feaden some facts in reference to the condition of the Sabbath 
Schools eonnected with the variouB Christian denominatious of tliis 
diy;* We M?e suce tilat our readen wiH scan these fignres with 
great interest. No subject presents more* solid interest than tliat 
domfected' with -the zeBgiotis instniction of the young. Whatever 
.differences of <»inion may exist on the question of secular edU6a 
tSon, whether ft shovld be entirely non-sectarian, or whether it 
■honld. be connected with religion, but one opinion prevails qu the 
importance of pr^iding for the youth of our community sound 
religions instmctipn in aome way or ot&er. By common consent 
the Sabbath School has been accepted as the most efficient means of 
effectinsp this object, and {the ffenerai interest which is t^en in the 
■tiMedt a^ indicated by the tables which we give below, is at once 
ciMfidble to thb Chrisdan chatRKter of the city and full of promise 
fox* ittf'futnre'proQperity in the higher attainments which make for 
tbe present/apd fntore happiness. of aU communitiea. Many a man 
i^d woman 1^ Attire years will date tneir first religious impressions 
^om the leososB of the Sabba^ School, immreasiona which that 
Schpoljdohe hiu aj^par^htly any prospect o£ making upon them. 
We mk tk« ieachen^ffnd offie^rs oi theoe achools Qod-q[^ in 
their labonr ol ChnslaAn love. May they reap a rich reward for 

tJfiURCH OF ENGLAND. 

09ILI8l^8 OHURCH SUNDAT SOfiOOL. 
' ♦ ^^ ' MaloSclwoI. .F.Sehod. Total. 

. isu>M.fa^i^. TEA.SCH. T, a T. s, 

QaKqU,.^^*.;.. 13 183 11 167 2i 360 

BnbeiEedlBiim.;.^. -. 6 62 6 70 12 132 



* "•Total.«^^..^.;^..-.i:...^.;. 19 245 

Left the School 1. 9 60 

On RoH, Nov. 27; 1861 10 185 

iMnnflaati)end»s«e ••«,'».•.»«,•.*.• i8.. .9!|- 

MtJMnptioBa/lU^Bivied. ^ 

-' ■**^ Psoee^«£MkaioaBQX 



17 
2 

15 
7 



,r"«w* 



Total. 



.237*36 488 

67 11 117 

170 25 355 

80 .OS 171 

#108 25 

'23 8» 

f 127 14 

OiaUECH OF ASCENSION SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Total No. of Scholars .^ ^•.; J 175. 

Ji;v.eTfkS^ attendance ., 130 

Of^oen *nd TeiUsherii. • • ^ ••? • 21 

' .T\ i . * ST. T^OtCAe' CHX7KCB 8T7NDAV' SCHOOL. 

Ijptaj No. DtSckoftuB.;..;. ,. , • ^.., '. r. .w .V, ; 122 

Aye^»geattendArfcfe..*.\ ,...^.., .... ..•..,. 85 

OffiflWB And' Teachers • . . . « ,....; l^ 

.« • PEBSBYTEBIAN CHURCHES. 

BT. ANDKIW'B CUUKCH StTKDAT BCHOOL, (MOENlNa.) 

lib. on Bdf '. -,......! 135 

Avei^g&ftttendAnce «....•• 100 

Officers and Teachers 13 



DB. 0&MIBT0ir*8 CHtJROR SUVhAY flCHOOL. 

No. onBoIl .^ 511 

Average Attendance • 211 

Officers and Teachers SS 

The attendance on the four oonaecotive SabbBtfas in Septennber, 
was 240. • 

Collected by children for mSarionH dtning 1864, |203. 

MAOXAB BT. CANAPA FKEaBTTXKUK BUXUAX BVSOOU 

No. on Roll 2» 

Average attendance 1^ 

Nambero£T«fvoheKa..i 36 

KNOX'S CHUBCH BUNDAT SCHOOL. 

No. on KoU 246 

Average attendance '. 120 

Officers and Teachera 16 

The library contains 350 volumes, and the miasionaiy coUectiaiiB 
for ihB year amounted to |60. . 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH. 

Oflloen, 
and tench 
King Street School ...4 39 



John do 

German 

MoNabdo 

Main do 
Bethel 

Total . 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



»ifcheri 


ficholMrs. 


Attrad. 


39 


465 


311 


31 


249 


157 


6 


27 


30 


39 


385 


219 


14 


114 


69 


13 


150 


90 



....; 142 1410 866 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

BT. MABT'b BUITDAT BCHOOLk, 

Under the direction of the Rev. Mr. Baxdon.r 

Average attendance of boys - 160 

do do ghrls 180 

8 Classeis, 8 Teachers. 

ST. Patrick's suKDiT school. 
Under the direotion of the Rev. Mr.. Sdunitc 
Average attendance of boys 110 

do do jgirla 130 

12 Classes, 12 Teachers. 

BRANCH SUNDAY SCHOOL NEAR CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Average attendance of (Aildren ;.....•....-...• 30 

2Glasses, 2Teacherb. . 

Total attendanoB 1 ...v.:; 760 

Total average attendance 610 

OTHER CHURCHEiS. 

BAPTIST OHX7RCH SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

No. on Roll ...:. .;....; 350 

Average attendance '. 260 

Officers and teachers 30 



IMS.] 



FOB UffER CANADA. 



oi: 



OONOBSOATIOirAL OHVBQH SVITDAT HOHOOL. 



76 
70 
U 



No. onBolL 

Average attendAnce. ..• 

Officers and teachers • . . • 

nUHXtlTS 1IITR0DI8T SVNDAT 80H0OL. . 

No. onRoU 75 

Average atteudance ; 60 

Officers and teachers .... 18 

HIW OOMVSUOJI 8UNPAT 80HOOL. 

NiKmRoU 7« 

Aveni^ aUendaooe. • •• r. » . .^ 52 

dBoMBand ieMhers ;. 9 

LUTHBBAK COUJtOtf SDKBJlT BGHOOL. 

NaottEolL ..,. 65 

Average attmdanoe 45 

Offieers and teachers • 9 

The total number of scholars on the rolls of the above schools 
amount to 4,437. This does not include the scholars of the after- 
noon School in connection with St. Andrew's Church^r those of 
8t. John's Church, which figures we did not obtain. We may also 
add that a number of children receive religious instruction on Sud- 
days in the various publiu institutions around the city. Adding 
these to the total given, the whole number would amount to Qear^ 
5,000 — one-fif^ of the popfuiation of the city. And being about 
the School population of the* city- between the ages of 5 and 10 
years. — ffca^iUon Spectator. 



4. PROPORTION OF YOUTHS NOT ATTENDING SCHOOL 

DURING THX YBAB8 1B62 iklTD 186S. 

Iowa, between the ages of 5 and 21 years, 28 per cent. 
New York, between the ages of 4 and 21 years, 25 pfir cent. , 
Wisconsin, betwen the ages of 4 and 20 years, 32 per cent. 
Pennsylvania, between the ages of — and — years, 36 per cent. 
Kansas, between the ages of 5 and 21 years, 3JB per cent. 
Vennont. between the ages of 4 and 18 years, 17 per cent. 
Indiana, between the ages of 5 and 21 years, 48 per cent. 
Ohio, between the ages of 5 and 21 years, 23 per cent. 
Oonneottcat, between the sges of 4 and 16 years, 16 per cent. 
California, between the ages of 4 and 18 years, 49 per cent. 
Minnesota, between the ages of 5 and 21 years, 40 per cent. 
Maine, between the ages of 4. and 21 years, 42 per cent. — lUmoif 
Teacher. 



IL ^upm Usitbi% ttjrott iSoImiiJil ^ovUAttaJ&on. 



L THE RBSOUROBS AND BUSINESS OP CANADA. 

BT OKORGB AUGUSTUS BALA. 

Before referring particularly to the Tariff of Canada, I desire to 
furnish a few facts which go to show the extent of the public and 
private resources of this country. I may say at the outset that 
Canada contains about three hundred and sixty thousand square 
milea of territory ; has one hundred and sixty million acres of land, 
•f which forty mklions ave dieady granted^ and eleven millions 
lUBder cUltivatioB ; and has a coast line f rc»m the Gulf of St« Law- 

•raieato Lake Superior, of oyer t^o thousand miles^ Canada now 
pssaesBOB 6y^ two thousand miles of railroads, traversing the eouu- 
try in aH dinaotioiia; and axiding immensely to the value of water. 
e ommi MMoation and private property. These railways cost one 

iliundved mlUioBa of dollars. -One bridge alone cost twelve millions. 

• Onniida has four thousand five hundred miles of telegraph lines, 
which transmit three-quarters of a million of messages every year. 

•Canada bus two hnadf^d and. Itfty miles of canal^ whuih cost sixteen 
millions of doUars, the last year earned over three million tons of 
freight, from which the Provincial Government received toll amount- 
ing to nearly four hundred thousand dollars. The rivers of Canada 
are plunbered by thousands ; three of ibem, with their tributaries, 
alone drain one hundred and fifty thousand square miles of land. 
Five or six Canadian lakes cover eighty-four thousand square miles 
<if--8QTAu3e. The mail touleB of Ca&ada embrace fifteen thousand 
miles <tf waggon-roada. On these are two thousand Post-Offices, 
which distriA^ute anmialiy ^vea millions of letters, to say notliing 
of newspapers. The cost of maintaining the,Post Office Department 
is itself three-quarters of a million of dollars a year ; neverthelefe. 
the income exceeds the expenditure. 

The mineral wealth of Canada is ahnoat fabulous, and only awaits 
the introduction of British and American capital to astonish tJie 
world. The Acton copper mine in Lower Canada is among the tidiest^ 



in existence, although the operations of the present proprieton have 
been partially paralysed by attempts to da too much. The Lake 
Superior copper has already become famods for the extent of the 
deposit and value of tiie era, wUle Lalce Superior uud fit. MaoMbe 
iron need dalj ie be mentioned to unseat Hkm attintKmiof mracrieii: 
miners. The iron deposits of Lake Superior country are oelieved 
to be inexhaustible. The gold di^x^ings of the Chaudi^ And Gflbert 
rivers in the Eastern Townships mive turned out well within the 
IsBt two yeaie. I have seen the men who handled the prectooa 
metal in that region . Americans have taken up inunense ^uantitiea 
of land there, and are preparing to invest largely is minmg oper- 
atiomn^year; seme ^aveleaiwd blocks of IsaAlffom o n e hu nosedl 
to two hm^dred squaire tnilea in extent each. . . Anew cotapmiihM. 
just been fonned m New York with the lan» capital 4l ifse milioV 
of dollars to operate on the Chandiere. Tb» o^^italel eoQUMedee 
and private individuals now engaged therQ is counted bgr mtniane.; 
The trad^retuFRs show tiiat the produce of the mines exported from 
Guuada hist year ebiountedtx>neaiJ/aiineliundxedtho«um44Meil^' 
Probably as much motfe went out of tha countl7inpxlyat^ htmd^^ 
besides what was retained by pemona belonging to the Province. 
The oil wells of Upper Cbnada'sre'stiO flowjUq^^ ;, uie region eiilsVOed 
by these is some ten thousand square miles in extent. 

The militia number ninety thousand men. ^The vcdunteers alone 
number some thirty, thousand^ ^ Four hundred, thousand pounds of 
powder has been manufactured at Hamilton for their use this year* 
Tb»y require about one huncyred and twenlj^rilliiiBtructeKa. ^ Xhcen 
hundred companies received clothing from Geyemment lastyeari^ 
and the payment to Brigade-Majors and for drill' instniotiou ek>nu 
amounted to seventy-fivelhousand dollars. The cost of the militia 
last year .was nearly half a million. This year military schools have 
been established at gireat expense, and company and iregin^^iital, drill 
has been more frequent; ^he whole expense can scsErcefly-fklTi^ort 
of three quarters of a million of tlolhirs'. While 1 Writetrtrangeuents 
are being maide %6 Signd a considerable force of militia to the Amer- 
ican frontier to prevent the crimping of Canadians for the Federal' 
army, as Well as the raids, of SoAtMnenkYtd the dtaiee^rom CMn^' 
ada. The populatipp pf Canada capable qf .bearing ^rfna ifupheiw 
nearly half 8l million. 

In Canada there are nearly three hundred newspafier% emplf^g 
nearly two thousand persons ; there are also three thousand clergy- 
men. From 1829 to 1864 one million of emigrants arrived at Ihe 
' ports of Quebec and Montreal alone, one-third of whom took up 
their residence here. The Govemmeut ^vte a half a mifSott of 
dollars for educational purposes, and muuicipalities and people raise 
nearly two millions more. One University in Canada has cost pri- 
vate persons from two to three hundred thousand dollars for tiie 
building alone. Another has an income of fifiy-five thousand dol- 
lars. There are over eight thousand schoola of all descriptions in 
the Province, educating nearly six thousand boys and girls. Over 
two million acres of land are appropriated to the Collegiate Insli^ 
tutions of Lower Canada. 

The Manufactories of Canada ave conducted' on a most extensivw 
scale. To commence with the ^ulnufacture of lumber Canada tjour 
tains over two thousand saw mills and in one year cut nearly ^^ 
million feet of lumbec ! She. has over two hundred' distilleries and 
breweriesy- which last year jproduoed over nine million ^psllons oi 
spirits and fnalt liqiK^rs, yieldiuj; an excise- dvty of over aevMi 
hundred thousand dollars. These breweries aha distilleries con- 
sumed over one million six hundred thousand bushels of grain and 
malt — There are at least one thousand flour, grist, and oat mills in 
this country ; two hundred and fifty carriage Victories — perhaps not 
quite two hundred foundries ; one hundred and fifty carding milk; 
laO. woollen fftc1»riesij^ndfiy.ehuodjredt|^nnerieS^. Othe r and \fm 
ioiportant features are numberless. In speaking of the crops .o| 
Canada, only millions can be used. Canada produces Qiuiuel^ be» 
tweeia twenty-£ve and thirty million bushels of wheat ; twelve mUr 
lions of peas.; forty million bushels of oats ; over a millipi^ and f 
half tons of hay ; ihirteen million buckwheat'; twenty-eight million 
bashels of potatoes; nearly ten miUibn bushels of turnips; kiAa 
thirty nuUion. pounds beef; shears five and a half million pounds of 
wool ; kills four inillioiis pork ; and makes from foi:ty-two to forijjb- 
five million pounds of butter. ♦ ^ 

The cattle, milch cews, horsel^^eep and pi^, on hand number 
ooTisiderably over two miUions. Tills is some^ng like UmAlgt^ 
Time would fail me to give anything more than an outline of the 
products of this Province. Of her fisheries, however, I may say 
that they produce annually About one nttllt<>il and a half doUara. 
Lower Canada alone has two thousand five hundred fishing veesela. 
The Ma^^eii Idands^ which belong to Canada, own t we ht3kdred 
and seventy fishing ofafte. . * , 

The Beuking Capital of the chartered Banks 6f Caniufk la some 
thii-ty-tliree mULiun dolIarS'--much leas, 1 ahuul^ judge ihjfn th^ 
necessities of trade require. ....... 
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Not* Sooiia 

Hew BmnBwiek 
P. S. Und 

tfewfomdlaad ... 



prodwwdttr 
fheOewnl 




|11,2H),000 
1,800,000 
1,000,000 

900,006 
480,000 



$1,297,048 

107,000 

80,000 

82,000 

6,000 



$18,900,0001 il,580,048 $8,066^849 
WSfmotis sTvilable for Ihe parposoi of the graenl . 

gorenuneot $9,543,108 



SttlMidUtobe 

IHiidtocMli 

Phyftuot. 



$2,008,121 
264^000 
264^000 
163^728 
887,000 



tOMti«fcrl»^ 




$887,000 
404,047 
171,718 

479,000 



( *2,021,979 
\ t 23^170 



$1,688/ 



$8k88],«l4 



iMlJOlltllir 

¥■ 



8371,000 
363^000 
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289,CX» 



$1,70,785 $l,198^8ii» 



* ATerag* of tke iMt four jMur>. 
|1M MliiMled ij III. 6«lt, for ] 



t Xnteitft oa exoeit of diit» 
a giTea ia U» ipoedi. 



fU Audikyr^9 akOement tf Ike LMmHe^ ^ Ctmada. 

Debentwe Debt, &eet and ia&Mt $86^288,849 21 

Miapdlanoow IialMlitiM ^ 84,426 14 

CommoD Soliool Fund ^, 1,181,958 85 

Indka Foad >,. 1,577,802 40 

Sfl^aaml Tenre : 

^VitaiioSdgnioia $^809,711 09 

Chargeable on M aaiiipalittMr 

Pmid •... 198^719 86 

On aoooQDt of JwAW Brtaias ... 140^271 87 

Indenmity to fbe Townabipa 891,600 00 

4^118,202 89 



Low SiatingynndB $4,888,177 11 

Gash and Book AooooQia 2,248^89187 



$7(^678^022 09 



7,182,088 9S 



$80^445«953 11 
From whieh, for renons giTon in his speocb, Mr. 
Qali dadneted the Common School Fond 1,181,958 85 
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$9,800,000 

1,222,866 

884,618 

171,718 

479,000 



LoodOirtlv. 



$2,960,149 
687,000 
424,047 
124,016 
479,000 



$12,607,691 $3^954,212 
INflaranoe pajrable by the general goremment $8^553,379 

J 

Biufteaidlflponlof ihegoromment $1^089,729 

' . ifeero^ of ihe Prund Tafiffi, 

Oanadft. 20 per ooai. 

KovaSootla.. 10 " 

Kew Bronswick ^ ., 161 " 

Kewfonndland 11 •« 

f , H. Island ,.,.,..,..,.., ,. 10 •« 



Leaving aa net liabiUdM ..^....^.$67,263,994 27 

hnporUy BmporUj and Totina^ ef ike ProfiaeM; 
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NoyaSootia 

Few Bmnswidc 
P. E. Idaiid ... 
Kewfoondlaiid 

Total Trade... 



$45,964,080 
10,910,891 

7,764.824 
1,428,028 
6,9^790 



$70,600,988 
66^846,604 



$187,447,667 



$41,841,000 
8»420,668 
8^964,784 
1,026,640 No 
6^002;9I9 » 



$66,846,604 
Lake T'nge 

Total Tom. 
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1,481,958 
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6,907,000 



11,869,904 
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S. EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF OAJCADA FOR 14^ 






TSAB8. 




iMTCRnr OM 




Bxposm 


DfPOEn. 


Bxom, 


sxexasAT 

8 m OKinr* 




1850-41^>948,79f 


$18,882,049 


$4,788,264 


$8,149,706 




I89I— 18,810,40* 


21,484.149 


7,628,766 


6,489,668 




ISSt— li.tn.SOT 


20,288,488 


4,988,678 


8,279,488 




1858— M,801,S08 


81,971,488 


8,170.288 


4,902,070 




1864— 28.089,180 


40,629,828 


17.490,148 


9,422372 




186A— 88,188^81 


86,086,170 


7,897,709 


4,264,968 




18M— 88,047,017 


48,684^7 


11,687,470 


A,618.794 




1887— 87,008.484 


89,480,798 


12,424,374 


6,618,284 




1868— 28.478,609 


29.078.627 


6.606,918 


2,018,180 




1869- 24,768,981 


88.666,161 


8,788,180 


1,716,780 




1860— 84,681,890 


84,447.986 








1861— 86,614.196 


48,064,886 


8,440.841 


1,069.807 




1862— 88.696,126 


48,600,688 


6.104,608 


1,812.640 




1863— 41,881 682 


46,964,498 


4,182,961 


247,977 


1884— 12,729,106 23,877,886 
$888,948,689 $608,982,418 | 


11.148,280 




TOTAU 


1126.086,879 \ 


K8,100,831 



Tho above taUo of imports and exports shows, first, that for the 
first 6 months of 1864, after adding to the exports $760,000 for 
ahort returns, we have imported $11,148,280 more than we have 
•zported. Seoond, that we have in 14^ years bought il25,035,679 
move than we have sold. That the interest that would accru^on 
those over-importations at the rate of 6 per cent, paid annually 
would be $48,100,331. Of those over-importations we have paid 
the Amerioans ^6,611,388 in gold, moreover, we have paid them 
in lumber and timber, which is the same as gold to us, $14,000,000. 
in round numbers, making $50,000,000 for products we could, and 
would, with sound legislation have prodnoed ourselves. — Canadian 
QtMrUrly Mevkw. 

4. THB RBOIPROOITY TRSATT. 

The Reciprocity Treaty came into operation in Canada in Octo- 
ber, 1854 ; but in the States not till the spniur of '55, in oonse- 
2uence of the absence of legislative authority. The follovdng table 
I a statement of the whole tcsde between the two countries for tiie 
ten years, during the continuance of the treaty, from 1854 to 1863 
inclusive, showing tho excess of imports and exports, the total of 
free goods, including those under the Reciprocity Treaty as well as 
under former treaties, and the amount of value under Reciprocity 
alone : 



tUB WHOIA 9&AJ>a> 


BxTMfti to 
United SUten 


liuiinru rrt>m 


Imported. 


Impo*liiiiider 
fifldp. Tresty. 


1864 


$24,182,009 


$3,649,002 


$16,688,097 


$2,083,756 


$881,843 


1866 


87,686,962 


16.787,276 


20,828.876 


9.379.204 


7,726,672 


1868 


40,884^262 17.979.763' 22.704,609 


9,933,686 


8.080,820 


1867 


88,431,087 18.206.138 20,224.661 


10,268.220 


8,610,044 


1868 


27,666,669 11.930.094 


16,636.666 


7,161.968 


6.664,816 


1869 


81,616,230t 13,923.314 


17,692,916 


8,668.646 


7.106,118 


1860 


86,760,988 


18,427.968 17.273.020| 


8,740.486 


7,069,098 


1861 


36,466,816 


14.386.427 


21,069.338' 


11.869.447 


9,980 937 


1862 


40,236,887 


16,063.730 


25.178137 


16,614.077 


14.430.638 


1863 


43,169,794 


30,060,432 


23.109,883 


19,131,966 


12,339,867 




$349,497,778 


$160,368,432 $199,144,341 


$108,822,244 


$18,820,888 



The whole trade between the CJnited States and Canada, for the 
tMi yeaf«| amounted^ three hundred and forty-nine millions, to 
which there is to be added sundry small exports along tho borders 
of both oountries which, paying no duty, are not recognized, and 
lemain unrecorded — an amount which no doubt would swell the 
total to over four hundred millions, or a yearly average of forty 
nullions. — Quebec Ghronide. 



III. ^^uptxi m ^,m(tUsA MtusAian. 



1. BSaiNKING THB DAT. 

The teacher is not always aware how much of his success depends 
upen beginning each day aright. To do this, he must commence 
with his own spirit and temper. Before he enters the school room, 
let him take possession of himself firm against the disturbing 
infiuenoes which will be likely to meet him at the threshold of his 
school room. Over this internal firmness let him throw the charm 
of a pleasant face ; smiling cheerfully u^on his school, and the 
work that opens boforo him. If there is disturbanco and unseemly 



noise, or expressions of ill-feeliqg among hk pupils as he enten the 
room, let his otha and oheeiftal pteaeooey snd fim, kind word ol 
authoriiy allay the tumuH 

Let the teacher ^void the exoitemant Hkdy to be ^wakened in 
his own mind by the confusion around him, ana be will soon be 
able to oontid it When quiet is eitabyshed, let himinake span 
his pui»ls the impression that th^ are to enter upon a pJMMiant 
days's work. Let him alliue them to their labera, and iiot ee«v* 
menoe driving them, as to a task. ▲ few pleasant xemarks qpon 
some interesting topio-Hoot'a dry, hanh homily, imon their dimes 
to the|r teacher and the soho<d-*iiMsy well preoede the wonk pf tfa0 
morning. If pupils ean thus be biovght into syniMtiiiy with tfaa 
teacher and with each other, and nade to feel that the vwp befocB 
them is one of pleaaure, and not a mere weariionie work, iwy 
much is done towards securing a whole day of ptofttaUe study 

Let the teaoher, then, strive to begin Ida day and school aright.; 
and the hours which follow will be ohaerfuDy and proitabty PM88d» 
—Maine Teaekef^ 

2. BK IN SYMPATHY WITH YOUR WORK. 

While this advice may be jwoperly given to laborers in an^ 
department, it is particularly appropriate for teachers. One promi- 
nent reason why so many utterly fail of success in the teachdr*s 
vocation, may be found in a want of sympathy with the work. It 
is re^Ijr ud to tMnk how manj^ engase in the business of instruct 
tion without any correct understanding of the work to be done^ 
and without the least particle of true interest In it. Such msj 
''keep school" but they cannot^ in ai^ proper sense^ "teach 
school" One may perform a certain piece of mechanical work 
without feeling any special interest in it ; but he cannot beoo»ne an 
eminent mechanic oven, without feelins a true sympathy for, and 
interest in his work. The physician, tne dL&rgvmsLU, and the law- 
yer, must each, if he would be truly successf m^ thjx>w lus whole 
mind and energies into Ids chosen profession. And so with the 
teacher. Without a heartfelt interest in his profession, and a lively 
sympathy witii all pertaining to it, he can not become eminently 
useful. He will be a mere machine, and soon become a rusty and 
worthless affidr. Teaoher, again we say, if you would hope to 
succeed and do good : ** Be in sympaiky vfUK yowr worhf ana with 
aU ihaiperiaiHi U ii." — Oonnedic/ui C. ;8L Jouma2L 

3. WHAT A BOY OUGHT TO LEARN. 

In England a Royal Commission has lately made a reporL in 
which they quote froon one of the inspeeton as a true picture ot the 
national sohook, as follows : 

'* A boy of fair average attainments at the age of twelve yearsi 
in a good sdiool, has learned — 

«' L To read fluently, and with intelligence, not merely the 
Bohool-bodkB, but any work of general inforaaation likely to coma 
in his way. 

''2. To write very neatly and correctly from dictation and from 
memory, and to express himself in tolerably oorrect language. 

<< 3. To work all elementaiy rules of arithmetic with aoooraqy 
and rapidity. The arithmetical instruction in good schools indndea 
decimal and vul^r fractions, duodecimals, intereati etc. 

'' 4. To parse sentences, and to explam their oonstmotioii. 

<'5. To know tiie elements of Knglish history. The boys are 
generally acquainted with the moat igoiportant facts, and show mnoh 
interest in the subject. 

«Q. In geogn^^hv the progress is generally aatisfaotory. In 
fact, most persons who attend the examinat i o na of good scboohave 
surprised at the amount and aocuracy of the knowladgo qf physical 
and political geography, of maunenk customs, eta, dii^lajMbiy 
intelligent chiMzen of both sexes. Well-drawn vans, often execu- 
ted at leisure-hours by the pupils, are commonly exhibited on these 
occasions. 

<* 7. The elements of ph^cal science, the laws of natural philos- 
ophy, and Uie most striking phenomena of natural history, form 
subjects of useful and verjr attractive leotor^in many good schools. 
These subijects have been iutroduoed within the last few yeacE^ with 
great advaatagea to the pupila * • 

<* 8. The principles of political economy, with especial ceferenoe 
to questions which touch on the employment and remnnetatiou of 
labor, principles of taxation, uses of capital, etc., effects of strikea 
on wages, eta, are taught with great clearness and admirable adup* 
tation to the wants and eapacities of the chikkan of artisans, in the 
reading-books generaliy used in the metiop<^tan schools. I have 
found the boys well acquainted with these lessons in most scho<^ 
which I have inspected in the oonsae of thia yi^air. ^ 

(< 0. Drairing is taught with great oara and akiUL in sevesal 
schools by professors empU>yed under ttie Department ol Soienoe 
and Art.**— Cofi/omia TVoe^er. 
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IV. ^i»%t»fUiaA Snukhtfi. 



Na i.— TBDBT DUKE OF NKWOASTLE, K.G.* 
H€my P«aMn FiouMt P«I1ibiii CUnUm, Doke of NewcMftle, wm 
bom m London m Mmj 1»1. He wm eduortod at Eton having 
•BMmgkiaoonte&iporariwtlionllF. Oladstoneand CliarleB Kean, 
itad afterwardi a* Obtkt Ohvrch, Qxfoid, whidi has nnmberad so 
v^tMmm BioongiU alwud. Ho married a daughter of the 
lOUi Doke of HamiHon, iriio bore him several <AiIdren, but from 
whom he wm divorced in 1860. He entered Pu&meDt in 1882 as 
Lord CWnton^ in the conaervath<s intezest, his father havmg been a 
itrong tory Ul the last. He sat for the familj borough of Newark 
and for South Koite onta 1846. Attaching hinvelf to the Gonser^ 
vative CSuel. Qir Robert Peti; he formed one of that bright galazy 
who adhMEisd to his fortunes while !Wng and have striven to continue 
his pdwy smoe his decease. He was the close friend of the hike 
Lord (l^dney) Herbert, and of Mr. Gkdstone throughout their 
DuUio Jma. In Sir Roberta short Kved Government of 1884 he 
held oiEoe as a junior Lord of the Treasury, and on his return to 
g>wer m I^ again took office as Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
rorests. When free txade split the Conservative party in 1846, he 
followed the fortunes of his diief, while his father adhered to Loid 
Derby (then Lord Stanley) and Lord George Bentinck. Lord Lin- 
ooln etchanging his office for the Irish Secretaryship, returned to 
his constitnency for re-election, and was beaten by hii father's in- 
iuence and exertions. He was forced to fall back on the Falkirk 
burghsy in which his father-in-law's influence was predominant Of 
course he lort office with his chief in the same year. He succeeded 
Us Csther in the House of Lords in 1851. In 1852 he became Se- 
cc^^siy for Warandthe Colonies in the Aberdeen Coalition Cabinet, 
and on the division of these offices consequent on the increased work 
Incidental to the Crimean war, he accepted the War department, 
but was forced out by the growing dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the war, which eventually destroyed the Ministry. So profound 
waa his Interest in the matter that after leaving office he went out 
Mnself to the Crimea to see with his own eyeswhat was being done. 
His defence of his own policy was perhaps his greatestP&rliar 
mentary effort. In 1859, on the formation of the present Govern- 
ment under Lord PiOmerston, he returned to the Colonial office, 
and oontmued at work their till iU-heslth drove him to seek repose^ 
likehisJtaend^ 

in Octobop, Sffed 5S years. Like that much loved statesman, too, 
he overtaxed his powen of endurance in a conscientious effort to do 
his duty. Many thousands in Canada lemember the fine, burly 
figure, the big, massive bead, the look of strength, of intellect and 
determmation which chaiacterized the Mentor of the Heir Appar- 
ent when he visited us in 1860. But few know perdiance how much 
he thought and labored for the welfare of these colonies, how spe- 
eiaUy uiuous he was to maintain in Britain a kindly feeling towards 
us, and to stimulate our public men to exertions to place us in a 
pMtion worthy of our race and position and of Britain's protecting 
« Few kiiew how sealous and industrious he was to inform him- 
, ^^\ . **?* concerned our advancement— how much he was 
interested m this very scheme of Colonial union which our statesmen 
are now busy about when the news of his death unhappily reached 
them. But to those who (like the writer) have had opportunities 
lo see and know this, the loss of the Duke of Newcastle at a time 
when the foes of Colonial connection seem so strong, will be es- 
teemed a loss, not only to his family and personal friends ; not only 
to the Queen he had served so f aithfuUy or the Prince whom he had 
BO wMdy and kindly advised ; not only even to the people of the 
idand which gave him birth, but to the whole empire, tiie outlying 
portioOB of which he labored for with a statesmanlike breadth o^ 
and a truly patrtotie spirit all too uncommon among the public men 
of the dgky.'^MitfHnal €kMzetie. • 



means he had accxnnulated to develc^ the resourosB of the coubtiy^ 
Many men condemned what they called the profitoble monopoly of 
the government printing office, but almost univerBsJly recogniaed 
the worth and estimable qualities of Mr. Desbarats^ fie was veiy 
widely known tbivqghout the Province and mnch esteemed, aaad hsr 
will be missed and regretted by many. The decessed jjentleniait 
was one of the most active and thoroqg^ business men m Oanadai. 
The immense establishmetit which he had nndcr his central waa 
probably the most admirably arrsnged printing office on the eon^ 
tinent. He was the first to mtrodnce in British Amesica printing 
by steam, the first sheet from the steam press ever thrown off in 
this Country baring been thrown off in his office in Mootreal, 
immediately after the removal of the seat of Government to that 
city in 1843-4. £very new improvement in the art was at once in* 
troduced by him, until as we have said, it is now the most complete 
and best appointed office in America. Many of the men employed 
in it had been so employed for neariy a qtiarter of a centmy, for 
Mr. Desbarats never dismissed a faithful servant even when old aca 
made him comparatively valueless. By this means he secured t£# 
services of a claas of men of the highest merit — and it enabled him 
to say with truth that uo work sent to his office in confidence— and 
in his capacity of Queen's Printer he had mndi of such work to 
perform— ever was divulged through one of his employ^ Despite 
the extent of the business of the office, and in addition to a thorongh 
mastery of its minutest details, Mr. Desbarats found time for otlMT 
pu^uits. The first glass factory in Canada waa estabhriied by him. 
Few men have led a more thoroughly active life, and few will be 
more missed in the commercial and social circle in which he moved, 
and his death will be veiy deeply regretted by all who had the 
^^asure of his acquaintance.— 3f on^ree< Ooss/stU and FtUii)&r^M/^ 
Ketitw, 



D. 



Ka. 5.— GEOEGE DESBARATS, ESQ.* 
We regrat to announce the death on the 12th November of Mr 
Geo. Desbarats, joint Queen's Printer, an office which he has held 
since the union of the Prorinoes. Mr. Desbarats was an excellent 
titiaen and an admirable officer of the Government. Perhaps no 
Printing Office iu the worid was bettter managed than that of the 
Prorince under his management. It used to be his boast that he 
had the best printer* that could be procured and that nothing sent 
to his office m confif^ewoe ever reached the public through any of 
his employA. We believe, also, that he aUowed pensions to some 
of those who had beoome superannuated in his employ. He was a 
lover of Horticultural puwutts, and has been for several yeara Pre- 
sident of the Montreal EEorticultnral Society. He was actively en- 
gaged also in promoting Mining and other enterprises, using the 



ymiited in their proper place In the December number. 



Wo. e. —THE REV. JAMES RBID, D. 

We regret to anaaunoe thedaaih of the Rev. James Reid, D. D., 
Honorary Canon of Christ Church Cathedi-al, Montreal, on the 14th 
instant, at his residence at Frelighsburg, L. C. He was the oldest 
member of his church in Lower Canada, and lived continnously for 
nearly half a century at Frelighsburg, succeeding the Hon. and Rev. 
Dr. Stewart, who besame Bishop oi Quebec, serving during that 
long period in the church which was built by Dr. Stewart. The 
county of Miasisquoi, possessing great natural beauties and advan^ 
tages, is, we believe, the oldest settled portion of the Eastern Town- 
ships. It was to a great extent a n^;ged wild when Dr. Stewart 
commenced his missionaiy labours, and served in two churches,—' 
that at Frelighsburg which we have mentioned, and one at Philips- 
burg which he also built. The countxy was still wild when Dr. 
Reid, employed by the Society lot the Propagation of the Goepeil^ 
as a Missionary, succeded him, with ambition to walk in the footstepa 
traced by his sainted predecessor, a man of noble birth and learning, 
who had left his ease at home for the serviea of God in this eountryy 
and whose name will be held in gratefnl memoiyaolong aathe 
Church of Enp^land presoree a reeoni in Canada. Bom in the town 
of Duhkeld, m Athd, Scotland, he came out a miaiionary, sent fagr 
Robert Haldane, and commenced his labors as an evangeliat. 
Through the instrumentality of the present Lord Bishop of Toronto 
then Rector of Cornwall, and Bishop Stewart, then a missionary, 
he was led into the Church of England, and, in I8I2, moved to 
Missisquoi Bay, where he took chaige oi the Government sdiooL 
In 1815 he was ordained by the first Bishop of Quebec, Dr. Moun* 
tain, when he came to Frelighaburg to succeed Dr. Stewart, and con- 
tinued Rector untO the day of his death. For several years he waa 
in charge of the whole Seigniory, and was the only dergyman ia 
these country parts, with the exception of Mr. Cotton and the Rev. 
Canon Townsend, with whom he was ordained. The-ffuecessor, av 
I have said,- of the sainted Bishop Stewart in his Parish, he enj<^Fed 
the love and confidence of that holv man, with whom he correa- 
ponded until the day of the Bishop's death. • With Dr. Reid may 
be said to have gone a connecting link between two distinctive 
epochs of modem hintory, and more than the average of two gener*- 
tious of men. When he was born Louis XVL still reigne«i, and 
George the Third was King. He was nine years old when the first 
French revolution broke «ft, with its frightful saturiMilia and pro- 
pagandism which filled Europe with bloodshed. He was in the 
prime of manhood duj^g Napoleon's drsam ef universal empire, and 
35 years old when the battle of Waterloo was fought He married 
and we believe baptized grandfathers of the present generation, and 
buried both grandfathers and fathers and children, before his own 
almost iron frame would yield up its life, and was buried in Ae old 
churchyard among the rest. Dr . Keid was to the last days of his life a 
very studious man. And he was a man of vigorous mfnd. He thus 
became poaseased uf great stores of learning — much greater than most 
men of the present day possess — and this, indeed, was merely an 
I incident of a long, quiet cxiuntry life, with very few distractiona. 
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fie was well nad in pdiiioay and aneieni a&d modem literature, 
indnding that in ihe Graelio tongve, aa well as in theology, which 
was his partacnlar study, A faToutite pufvuit of faia in his late 
yean was reading the Scriptures in the original. We hare always 
felt that the natual leatimi of a country have nuieh influenoe in 
denreloping character, and Dr. Beids's lot happened to he oonttnu- 
^msly cast, during the last fifty yeam of his me, in one of the most 
beautiful vOlage spots in this or any other country ; and, up to the 
last^ {he old man was keenly alive to the natural beauties which on 
every side surrounded him. Often of evenings qf the last summer 
of his life, he would sit by the panonage door, and ti^K;e, or fancy 
lia oould trace, fantastic forms in the hiSs and meadows around him. 
Gharacter is fpiwilf influenced and refined by the presence of such 
aasociations^ especiaUy when there is, as there was in Dr. Beid's 
oase^ sufGieient sense of the beautiful to perceive them. He 
preached the gospel of the Lord faithfullyi and faithfully nerf onnad 
the aerviees of the church. His discourses which were always ori- 
ginal, were more remaricable for directness and simplicity than 
abquance. They were always of a character to make men think, 
and at timea might be called eloquent. Dr. Reid ever took great 
interest in public a&Urs. His pen has more than once done good 
■ervioe in the elucidating political questions in these columns. He 
iook particular and active interest iu educational questions, and 
published one or more essays on theological subjects. Hife political 
▼iews were Conservative ; and aUegianoe to the difi'ereut sovereigns 
nf Great Britain under whose reigns he lived was with him an obli- 

Stion of religion. And we close this notice by saying that Dr. 
aid survived three Bishops, whose fri^idship and oonldence was 
given him to the latest moment of their Uvea. He attained the 
venerable age of S5 years. — Mimtital GazetU^ 

ISfo. 7. THE ABBk FERLAND. 

We segret to have to record tha death of the Bevemed Abb^ 
Ferland, which took place at the Arohiepiacopal Bslace at two 
o'dMk on Wednesday mcnmii^y in his 59th year, The Abb^ J. B. 
▲. Ferland's xepntation rests npon his literaiy produoticmik although 
faa was at the same time a distinguished ornament of tne Bomau 
Cbfcholio Ohurok in Canada. While his produations havis not been 
very BumeroDs, they are held in great eatimatiaay on account of the 
circumstances under which they were written^ chiefly amid the 
performance of his arduous professional service. The abbe was a 
profound scholar, and has laboured strenuous]^ in his arduous 
studies. He was therefore well acquainted with the subjects on 
which he treats in his several publications, more especially with 
eiverything connected with the history of CamwUk He was descended 
from the family of Freland, f oimerly of Poiton, in Vendee, France, 
in the 17th century ; a member of which emigrated to this country 
and'settled on the island of Orleans^ near Quebec. Here the name 
was changed to its present style ; and the father of the historian 
was married to a daughter of H. Le Brun de Duplessis, one of the 
four advocates who remained in Quebec after the conquest. M 
FerhukL was bom at Montreal ou the 35 of December, 1805. In 
1813, his mother went toreaide at Kiugston with her son, and there 
her puraued his early studies. In 1816 he entered the college of 
KMoiet, where he remained until 1828^ whcta he was admitted to 
koly orders ; served one year as under secretaiy to Mon&eigneur 
Plessis, and afterwards be^e professor of arts» rhetoric, and philo- 
sophy at Nieolet In 1828 he was admitted to the priesthood ; was 
vicar, and served at Biviere de I/>up, and St Boch, Quebec, and 
acted as first chaplain of the Marine Hospital during the cholera of 
1834. fie was appointed curate of St. Jaadore ; and in the first of 
-thn same year he waa appointed curate ei St Foy, as also at Sti 
Atme de Beaupre in 1837 . In 1841, was appointed superintendent 
«f students at Nioolet, and became superior of that institution in 
1847. A year later he was called to reside at the arehiepisoopal 
palace, Quebec In 1866 he proeeeded to Frairae for the purpose 
ei nthering materials for am eariy hintory of Canada. In this ex- 
wJBtion he was eminently suceessful, and on his return, published 
'* Observations on a Htstwy of Canada by F Abb^ Arasseui," and 
anlHMquently <' Notes on the Begisters of Notre Dame de Quebec," 
** A Voyage to Labrador," lately the flrst vohime of ♦* Courses of 
Krf History of Canada from 1534 to 1633," and ** A Journal of a Voy 
age to the Coast of Gasp«," with other narratives. M. Feriand 
waa a gentleman of much goodness of heart and amiability of man- 
sen, and waa veiy genevally eateetned. The fnneral took place on 
Friilay morning, surrounded by all the pomp and circumstance 
which the position occupied by tiie iaUifeated deceased demanded, 
aAd accompanied by tiie ezpreasicn of Ibe most profound grief on 
^partof all classes. The room in tibe Archbishop's palace, in 
<whioh the remains of the reverend gentleman was placed, while 
wwaiting interment, was visited dafly by thousands of friends and 
aeqnaintances^ whose sonow-stneken air bore ample testimony to 
th^deep feefings of b«rea(VeMeat within their braasts. OnThurs- 



day, at 3 o'clock, the solemn service of iha dead wns ehalited ovat 
the body by the Boman Catholic dergvof the city, and again at fivtt 




most scrupulously paid to the remains by tha Cammandsnt^'CJoionfll 
Qordon, of the 17ui Begiment, The troops lined Fort Dsnphui 
and Buade streets to the artrnd entiusMe of the Oathybal. FInt 
came tike band of the 17th Begiment {daying a funeral march, with 
a firing party from the same Begimeut. Then chme a large body 
of the cknrgy of the Arob-dioceee. Next came the body— the fA 
lowing reverend genflemfln. acting as pall»be aw B, via : Bev. J«k 
Auclair) cur€ of Quebec, Bar. Andre Pelktier, Superior of Sl» 
Ann's College, Bev. £. M. Method Fniemat oft Bhetcvie iniiha 
Seminary of Quebec, Bev. Thomas Canm, Superior d the CoUetta 
of Nieolet, Bev. T. H. Harkin, curtfol St. Oolumhe, and Bev. A, 
Bourret, cur^ of St. Anna le Poeatieve. IStei to the«Uf^ oama 
the chief moumera-^the remainder of tfaa fnneBal proeessKm being 
in the fellowing order ; The Pfofeaora and at«denta el Laand Uni* 
veraity in full a^ademie oostum^^the^BecutivaOonnoil^ ns^nuaebtad 
by Col. the Hon. Shr. F. P. Taeh^ and several other membemof 
the gQvermnent-*Cdienel Gofcdim, Commandant, Colonel Bobortaoa 
Boasy 251^ Begimest, Town Wijott Kmght, and ammbercf uthar 
officers of the gluTOon-Mui iwwiewsfl ooaeouMe of eitbEens-^-^ttiBag 
detachments ol the mik Begiment, , and Boyal AvtUliey^tha 
pu^ of the Seminaxy. The cortege eompriaed in ita;ipaks tba 
judges, the members of the Legislature now in town, as^senslnf.the 
foreign consuls, and nearly sll th&. bawling professional and mercan- 
tile men of the city. The shops along the une qf march were dosed. 
The Cathedral, whidi was too small to hold within its walls one 
half of tiioae who followed the corpse from the Archbishop's Palnoe, 
was draped throughout the interior with sable hanginga, and pre- 
sented a very solemn and impressive ap|)^tranca. The service wa^ 
chanted by the Bishop of Tloa» Adnunistrator of the Dioceaey 
assisted bv the Bev. Mx. Cazeau, Grand Vicar. At the tenniuft- 
tion of the service. His Lordship, standing at the foot of Iha 
Bishop's throne, in his mourning vestments, delivered a brief but 
touching address. The body was then lowered into its place on the 
epistie side of the Cathedral sanctuary. It is intended to place at 
once a tablet, bearing an appropriate in8Ciiptio% over the grave.— f 
Quebec Chronicle 

No. a— FBEDEBICK WIDDEB, ESQ. 
We deeply regret to hear of the death of Foadariek Widdbr, Baq.i 
late Chiet Commissioner of the Canada Company. He had resigtted 
the commiesioaership of the Company through ill health, and waa 
on his way to England, when Mrs. Widdai, who had been ailing 
for some time» took ill and died in M<mtreal. fie now, after 
the lapse of a few brief weeks^ follows her to the gravui Few, who 
have known and enjoyed lor so many years the hospitalitiea of the 
late Mr. and Mra. Widder, in this citv, but will feel deep sorrow 
at the foregoing sad announeement. Mrs. Widder was, herself a 
woman of most agreeable manners and refinement ; and lew ii| 
Toronto have ever SKcelled her in the discbatge of thexJifficuH and 
delicate duties which her long continued hospitality, and prominani 
social position, necessarily devolved ujpon her. Mr. Widder himself 
will long be remembered as a man of cultivated taste and amiable 
manners. For many years he was known here as the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Canada Company, and, as such, exercised much 
influence to promote the early settieinent of what was long knowfi 
as the "Huron Tract" of country in Upper Canada. Their deaths^^ 
so soon after each other, has cast a gloom over an eittensive circle 
of friends and acquaintances in Toronte and its neighbourhood. 
They have left a blank in social life which will not soon be filled up. 

No. a— MB, JOSEPH BEID. 
Mr. Joseph Beid, of Chateausuay, died on the Srd December^ 
aged 76 years and II months. He formed part of the Canadian 
contingent which defeated the American army at'Chateanguay in 
1813, and distinguished himself so nobly on the field that he waa 
immediately promoted to a sergeantcy. 



No. 10. —THE HON. ALEXANDEB STEWABT, C B. 
Nova Scotia haa just lost one of her most eminent eons. Judge 
Stewart, C B., an able jurist, died a few dayseinee (Jan: 186S), at 
his residence, Halifax. He waa of Scottish extraction and of hum^- 
Ue parentage, and waa about 71 years of asfe at the time of his de- 
cease. He was broua^ up in early life to the business of a brewer, 
which his father had followed for many yean in fialifax^ and it was 
at all times his boast ih«t he had spnmg from and was of the people. 
Subsequently he studied the legal profesriou, and was admitted to 
tlie bar. We learn, from a lengthy nodee in the Hidlfax Reporter 
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Mger^ toaglil^ not only in Kova Sootia, but in the sdjomiiig Pio- 
vinM of New Brumwi cfc The great oonunenrial ezperienee gained 
by ike AtoeMad gave faJMaa immaMe advantm over hia oontem* 
porariaa in the legal prof ewioin. It was chienjr in oanaea purely 
eammeroiaL partiralarly thote pertaining to marine insnranoe, that 
Mw late joc^gesipaUy eKcelled. Hia<ie6uiinthelegiaUtQreinl838 
did not diaiqvpoint me expeetaliona of hia friends. He was onite 
eqnal to tbe poaition to which he had been appointed. And theie 
iraa, at the peKod in qnestionLaoiple soope for the ezexeiae of kia 
iUitaea. The Kova Sootia Honae of AasemUy was then graced 
with lome of the moat eminent debatara thia Provinoe haa ever pro- 
dooed. Ozatoxa of the oalifaceof J. B. UniaGke, 8. G. W. Arohibaki 
T. O. HaHbnrton, O. R. Fairbanks, and othera, were in those times 
•11 powerful for good or evil Among those the kte judge took hia 
place in the front rank. He was subseqnentiy devated to the Le- 
gialBthpe Oonneil. Possibly the moat remaritable portion of hia pol- 
ttiaal^ career occumd when he formed one of the OoaUtion Oabinet, 
daring Ae adminiatrsifeion of Lord Fattrhind. After long sMrice in 
the legidaitaie, he waa appointed jndge in ehaiNeiy, which poaition 
he filled nntil the abolition of the ohanecnr court, when he was al- 
lowed a penaion of £Mfk The exalted office of jadge of the oonrt 
el viee adnuialty, with which he had alao been inrssted, waa re- 
taiflfld hf him antil the di^of hia death. I have given thia len^^y 
■0tiee of the late jndge beeaoae he waa a signal example of the poa- 
ition any yonng man of talent and energy can attain in this country. 
•^JCeoKlsr Corrupofuience. 

Ifa U.— THB HON. JOHK R. PAETELOW. 

''We regret to announce the death of the Hon. John R. Partelow, 
Auditor Qenend, wiilch took place at Fredericton, the 18th inst. 
Vhe decease of thia weU known and much appreciated gentleman 
win occasion universal regret in our community. The late Mr. Par- 
telow possessed extraordinaiy mental endowment, and untQ the last 
imie or ten yean was a prominent and probab^ the most influential 
member in the Legislature. He waa fiiat elected to serve in the 
General Assembly for St. John, in 1827, and was returned until 
18G0, when he waa defeated ana returned for Victoria. In 1854, 
he waa returned for St. John. In 1847 he waa acting Chamberlain 
for the city nntil Mr. Sandall's death, when he was appointed Cham- 
berlain and remained in that office until 1840. From April 1847 to 
July 1848 he was Mayor of the City. In April 1848 he was ap- 
pointed to a seat in the Bhceootive Council, and in July following, 

'nted Provincial Secretaiy. In 1865 he was appointed Auditor 

cal, when he retired from political life. — ^From the time he be- 
» a member of the Assembly until hia appointment as Previncial 
Secretary, he was Chahrman of the Committee of Trade. His gen- 
eral career waa always marked b^ liberality of sentiment, and a 
peoper oonsidetaition alike for the interests and claims of all classes 
of the population, without any more than due respect for creed or 
party. — ^Although he was not an eloquent speaker and seldom took 
part in debate, the remarka that he made were to the pomt and he 
generslly carried the object that he had in view. — New Bruntwick 
Oovriar. 

No. 12.— THOMAS HINCKS, ESQ., B.A. 
Mr. Thomaa Hincka, whose career was so prematurely cut short 
was the eldest son of the Hon. Francis Hincks, C. B. Gfovemor of 
British Guiana. He waa born in Toronto, in August, 1841, and 
received his preparatory education at Upper Canada College aud in 
the High School of Quebec, where he gave early evidence of talent. 
He entered Harrow, Bagland, at the early age of fourteen, and 
soon became a distinguiahed pupil in that famous school, from 
whence he went to Baliol Colleffe^ Oxford. After a brilliant Uni- 
veraity career, he graduated in May last with the high distiuction of 
a first class. Having been destined for the Bngtish bar, he had al- 
leady enrolled his name aa a member of the Junior Temple, London, 
and shortly after taking hia degree, he went out to Georgetown, 
where he arrived in July last. lu October, beiii^ desirous of seeing 
something of the colony, he took a trip with hia sister and some 
friends up the Esscquebo river, and liad not been long away till be 
complained of bein<; uuwelL He returned to (Georgetown on the 
Snd of November, but it was not imagined that anything serious 
waa amiss with him until by accident it was discovered he had the 
fever. Hia indisposition then rapidly grew worse, and despiteevery 
effort of medical skill he expired on the morning of the 8th, to the 
iasxpressibie grief of his parents and family. His remains were 
followed to the grave by an immense concoune of mourners, the 
funeral being the largest ever witnessed in Georgetown. AU business 
waa suspended throughout the city, and every posaible demonstration 
of publus sympathy and sorrow was made. The Chzeite speaks highly 
of hia many amiable qnaUtiea and scholarly abilitiea. By a melan- 



choly odncidenoe^ Mr>HtndL'B little god^duAd and ineceL of whom 
he wasdevotedly fond, the iafsat daughter of Lient OoL and Mza. 
Ready waa struck down by the same fatal epidenio ai Suddie^ m 
JSssequebo, only a few hours before he was sei»4 himself, and her 
deesaaepiecededhiabytbesameahortintscvalof tame. Theirbodies 
were phumi aide by side in the grave ; and tndy it may be aaid 
that '< they weieknreiy in thear lives, and in their dMth theyweiv 
not divided."— X^oder. 

Ifo. la-^BIGHT BXV. BISHOP BEOWOTCLL. 

The veneraMe presiding bishop of tfie Proteatnnt Bpiaoopal 
Church in the United States. Thomaa Ghnrdi Brownell, D.D., of 
Connecticut, died at his residence in Hartford, on the 13th iiis«L 
He was bom at Westford, Masa., in 1779. He entered Brawn 
Univeraity in 1800, and graduated at Union College in li04. In 
1806 he waa made Profeasorof Logic and Belles Lettrea ki UaioD. 
In 1819 he was admitted to orders and became one of the asaiitaiit 
ministeni in Trinity Churoh, New Toric He waa cons e e rp t ed 
Bishop of Oonneetimit, Oct. 27th, 1819. He retained the use of 
hia laeultiea till the kuit ; and gaihered hia fsmilT and friends about 
him, taking aepante leave of each, and remembering and sending 
messagea to ifte absent. Not loift before his decease, the Hoty 
Communicm waa adminiatered to fim f or the hwt tame by Bishop 
Williama ; and, f^bie aa he waa, vrhen ther oame to the Giarim «» 
JSbeeMf, he insisted on beingraised up, and remained atandhug until 
the Angelio Hymn waa ended. Only a few hoora before the 
deoease, the Commendatory Prayers were used, and hia vcoce waa 
heardaodiUy responding Amen. Not long after, he fett asleep in 
Jesus. The funenJ waa celebrated on Tuesday, the 17th inat, at 
Christ Church, at 1 o'clock p jn. The Biahope present, in their 
robea, with the paU*beM;eia and others, moved in procession from 
the residence of the deceased, and were followed mto the church 
fay more than a hunched oi the clergy of Connecticut and other 
Dioceses. The U^t featheisr snow waa begmning to fall aa they 
ea^ crowded chureh. The BiriMp of Vermont 



entered the aheac^ ^ 

opened the service; the Lesson waa read by the Burhop of Rhode 
Ishnd ; and a tonehiiu:, afieotioiiate, and most appropriate Addrsa 
was daliveted by the fiiahop of Udne. The Hymn, ''Jeanakmr 
of my soul," waa smg; and the aervice in the ehuNh waa eloaed 
with the Prayer for persons hi affllMdon, and the Prayer, <<OQod, 
whose days are witiwnt end** (from the VUUaUon of the Siek), said 
by the Bndiop of Massachusetts, with the mmor benedieti«i. The 
procession then fotmed, led by the Biahopaof Vennont, New Torir, 
Maine, MassachtMetts, and Bhode Ldand. Then foUowed the 
Body, with wreal^ a Cross and a Crown, aO wrought inilowera, 
lying upon its level top ; then the monrnefB ind frienda of the 
&mOy ; and then Bishop l^Uiams, with the clergy of Oonneetkot 
and other Dioceaes, and many Uity. Before the famihr vanit, with 
ita taU front <if dark brown atone, the bier rested, the venerable 
heads of Bishops and dergy, abeady frosted byatfe, werebaiedin 
the midst of the silently falling snow. The Bishop of Vemiont 
said the Committal to the grave ; and tile Biafaop of New York 
ckMod the services with the upohited prayers and bleanng. At a 
meeting afterwaida of the Bishops and Clergy, a Mimuie waa 
adopted expreeaing the high estimation cheriahed for the d^wrted 
by all who knew hhn ; and who had now seen him, like a ahock of 
com fully ripe, gathered into the gamer, ^^kw^ Jmt^naL 

No. 14.— HON. EDWARD EVERBTT, LL.D. 

The Hon. Edward Everett died, on tiie Uth instant, at hia ra- 
sidence in Boston. It haa recently been remarked by a public wrter 
that the federal Bepnblie is governed by its politicians and not I7 
its statesmen. Mr. Everett waa bom in Dorchester, Maaa, on the 
11th of April, 1794, more than seveni^ years ago. Even in hia 
>ounff days he waa possessed of more than an average amount 
of alSity. He graduated at Harwood at the early age of 17, with 
the highest honors. For a short time after leaving coUege he was 
employed aa a tutor, but fat 1818 was settled as pfUit<Mr of asnall 
church in Boston. A year afterwarda he was appointed profiesaor 
of Ghreek literature at Harvard, but in order to prepare himeelf for 
the poet travelhsd four years in Europe. In Bnghind be made tiw 
acquaintance of Scott, Byrm, JelBGrey Campbell, Mackintosh, Romilw 
and Davy. Returning to America, he became editor of the Novik 
A merwon /Seeiete^ amultaneowly with asswning the dutieaof Greek 
professor. Hia first pablie discourse in 1826, on << The Ciream- 



staneea favonraUe to the Progress of Literature in Amerka," eatn- 
blidied hia fame aa an oositor. Then oMnmenced his public lilk 
That year he was eleetedto Congrees, which he enteredaa aanp- 
porter of Mr. Adama, and in whidi he served ten years, taking aa 
active part in the foreign refactions of the Republic. In 18S7 hs 
addressed a series of letters to Mr. Canning on the ookmial trade^ 
which attracted attention. In Congnn he waa a frequent debater : 
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lies wore carefully prepaied, fall of information and more 
I than those of his oontemponriea. In 1884 he was elected 
Dveinor of Manaohnfletts, and was afterwards throe times re-elected 
to the same office. In 1840 he paid a second visit to Europ^ and 
retnming home was appointed Ambassador at the Conxt of St. J ames 
■flnsr^wnvraft MxtotTamFBrm hi i unman mimi| six. vronnvr wwiik 00* 

oretaiy of State. Manjr important questions of intemati<Huif mo- 
ment aveee at tins time, in most of imieh Mr. ETerett conducted 
ImBsell to the sadafaoikm of his Qorernmenl In 1845 he was 
elected Frestdent of Hanracd Ck)U^e, and ooouined seywal succeed" 
ing years in the task of editing his speeches and the works of Mr. 
Webster, upon whose death in 1882, Mr. Everett was called xxpoa 
taj FMrident FQlmoiie to fill the vacant place of Secretary of State. 
Jn 1858 he was elected by the Legtalatuxe of Maasadmsetts to the 
3s— te of the United Sta t es, and during his inenmbeney of that office 
the laiBOiiB bill f ointhe repeal Missouri Oompromise was introdueed 
into Oongveas. Under the excitement attaodinff the discussion of 
this bill i^ the great labor 1iirou|^ which he hadpteviouslv passed 
lfr« Bvesetl^a heaMi broke down and he retired from publio life a 
Skoritime afterwaidSb He entered it again however in 1860, when 
lae ran on the Bell and Everett (cr peace) ticket for Vice-President 
hot was defeated. During his lastyears Mr. Everett engaged a 
MtioA of hk time In wnmg lor The Ledger^ a work in which he 
vat became engaged on consideration of its proprieter giving $10,- 
800 in advance to the Momit Vernon Fund, and delivering public 
ledtores and addresses on various topioB. ffis later writings betray 
In many reapeois a sireng spirit en Anglophobia. Whatever his 
Arasrbadcs may have beoi it must be acunitted that he was a ripe 
adbolar and one ol iiie foremost among American orators. In the 
vast emmtry which gave ham litfh he has left few equals in these 



VI. J^fi^tti n SfiAitlOffuc JNtticdf* 



l INTERB8XIKG FAOIS OF THE 0OLAB BTSTBM, 

The dh»oveiy of new members of the solar system still coutimiei. 
IXurinff the past year three new planets, and as many oometa^ have 
been discovered in the celestial spaces. Fkyson. IMrector of the 
Ohservatoiy at Madras, discovered a planet whion he veiy appro- 
mriately named Sappho, the <' Tenth Muse^ of the Greeks. M. 
Temple, the industrious astronomer at Marseilles^ discovered a 
planet on the 30th of S^tember, whicih he has odled Terpsichora, 
The third has just been discovered by the distinguished Gemsn 
astronomer, M. Luther. This is the fourteenth or fifteenth d]»» 
covered by him. The tiiree comets were without -any special 
interest 

The following catalogue, complied from various foreign author* 
ities, embnMses a view of all the members of the solar s^rstem known 
up to Jan. 1, 1865, esu^ept those comets which are without weD 
ascertained elliptiosd orbitai Only seven of this great number ol 
heavenly bodies were known to the anciepta : 
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Y. ^$m m Jlsiitfiil W^$bttfi* 



I. HimWN BEAUTY IK ITATURE. 



Even tills modem world in which we live teeaas with countless 
f oima of grace and beaa^« unseen or uncared for by tiie lumd of 
man. The myriad tribes of microseopic animals and planta, love^ 
and graoelul as any poeVs dream, qndng into being au around aaabd 
btacith us, and live their tiny lives and pass i^way, unnotioed save 
1^ a few patient stndenta of nature's mysteries.— Tw snow and the 
how^fvost form their delicate crystals, more beautiful than any ara- 
b se n u c s of man's design, before eur very eyes and melt again un> 
heeded. The mildew which we brush away in disffust, and the 
mosses and liverworts which wa tread under our feet, have a beauty 
^i fom and oc^riog scarody equalled by the chosen exotios of our 
green honseak The pollen of flowers^ which seems to us mers 
imapeloss dust is moulded, gnin by giein. into forms of the most 
ezquirite qrmmetry. Even the so oaued hairs upon the leaves and 
atems of the larger j^anta, are often singular^ beautiful These of 
4§Htria gto d flea^ te cite but asLugle example, common looking leavea 
enoiqdi to the naked eye, are aeen under the microoeope to be stud- 
ded au over with delicate and perfectly formed stars A purest flint 
-^4ovely little silver constellations, sparkling in a firmament of em- 
erald ; and there is aoaroely an animal that lives, scarcely a plant 
that grows, scarcely an inch of soil beneath our feet, but could 
reveal to us some snrpasriug wonder, or some transcendent beauty, 
if we had but eyes to see it.— J^x. Popsr. 



fi. THE QATHEBING OF SPONGE. 

- The sponge business has become a prominent department of in- 
dustry in the Bahama IsKnds. It is almost entirely the ^aprowth of 
the laet twenty yeara, and nets annually about ^20,000. The apougo 
4s fished and raked Iran the sandy bottom of the ocean at the depth 
ef twen^, forty, ot sixty feet. It bdoqga to a very low order of 
4mimalkfe, oigankation hardly befaig detected. When first taken 
from the water it is black, and becomes exoeedinp^ly ofibnaive from 
decomposition. It is so poisonous in tids condition that it almost 
bliaters the flesh it hM>pens to touch. The first ptocesi is to bury 
4t in the sand, where tt remains two or three weeks, in which time 
the geh^tinoiis animal matter is absotbed and destroyed by the in- 
sects that swarm in the sand. After being deansed, rt is compressed 
and packed in bales like cotton. The sponge baa been appli^ in a 
variety of new purposes, and within the last few yearn has qoadu- 
l^led in faloe. 
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Mereury .The Andents. 

Venna " 

Rarth.... - 

Mara 

OerM January 1.1801, nasal, at Pslermei 

Pallas Mar^ 28. 1802, Olbera, Bremeiu 

Jono Sept. 1, 1804, Harding, OotUagen, 

VeaU March 29, 1807, OI^>«rs, Bremen. 

Astrea Deoember 8, 1846, bndn, Drieasea 

Hebe July l,184t. 

Iria.^ AugnatlS, 1847, Hhid, London. 

Flora October. 18, 1847, - — 

Metis April 26, 1848, Oraham, Marinroe. 

Hygeia • April 12, 1849, De Qasparin, Naples. 

Parthenope May 11. 1860. 

Victoria September 80, 1860, Hind, London. 

&eria Wot. 2. 1860, I>e Oasparin, Naples. 

Irene May 19. 1867. Hind. London. 

Bnnonia July 29, 1867. De Oasparin, Naples. 

Parche March n, 1862, '•• '• 

Thetis April 17, 1802, Lattier, Bilk. 

Melpomene. June 24, 1862, Bind, London. 

Fortune Aug. 22, 1862, * ** 

MassiliA Sept 19, 1862. De Oasparin, Naples. 

Lotetia Not. 16, 1862, Ooldschmldt. Pans. 

Calliope Not. 18, 1862, Hind, London. 

Thalia Dec 16,1862, - 

Themis April 6. 1868, De Ossparin, Naples. 

Pboeia April 8, 1868, Chaoomac, Marseilleai 

Proserpina :. May 6, 1868, Luther, Bilk. 

Euterpe Nov. 8, 1868. Hind, London. 

Bellooa March 1 , 1 864, Luther, Bi I k. 

Amphitrite Mareli 1. 1864. Pogaon, Oiford. 

Urania July 22, 1864, Hind, Loudon. 

Euphrosyne Sept. 1, 1884, Ferguson, Washington. 

Pomona Oct 26, 1864. Goldscbmidt, Paris. 

Polyhymnia 0»t 28, 1864. Ohacornae. 

droe April6,1866, •• 

Leneotbea April 19, 1866, Luther, Bilk. 

Atalanta^ Oct 6, 1866, OuhUchmidt, Paris. 

Fidea Oct 6. 1 866, Luther, BUk. 

Leda Jan. 12. 1 866, Obaoomao, i^aria 

Lffltltin Feb.8, 1866. 

Harmonia Mnrch 1. 1868. OoldMlimidt, Paria. 

Daphne May 22, 1866. ^ 

Isis May 28, 1866, Pogsoo, Oxford. 

Ariadne." April 1 6, 1 867, * 

Nysa May 27, 1867. OoldsclMnidt. Paria. 

Eugenia June 28, 1867, *• * 

Heetia. Aug. 16, 1867. Pogson, Oiford. 

Afflnia SepU 16. 1867, Luther, Bilk. 

•Melete Sept. 9, 1857, Qoldsriimidt, Paria. 

Doris Si'pt.19. 1867, 

Palea „ Se|>t. 19, 1867. - * 

Viiginia Od. 4. 1867, Ferguson, Warhingtoii. 

Nemanaa Jan. 22, 1868, Laurent. Niainea. 

Suropa Feb. 4, 1868. Ooldschmidt, Paria 

Calypso April 4. 1868, Luther, Klk. 

Alexandra Sc^ 11. 1868, Guldsobmidt, Paris. 

Pandora Sept 10, 1858, Searle, Albany, N. Y. 



* AaeerUined by ealeulalioa to be a new plaiytt, by Sobulbert, of 
Waaliingtoo. 







JOURMAl or EDUCATION 
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Kamt, Wh€n, hy whom^-mid where dUeowered, 

61. 'Mnemogrm. Sept t2, 1859, Lutiier, fiilk. 

•2. CooMtdui March i4. 186U, ** 

•8. ElphU * f ,SepU 12, 1 860, Cfaaooroac, Paiia. 

64. Dftnae Sept. 9, I860, Gvilcbehmidt, Paris. 

66. £ebo .^pt 14^ 1860, Fers^usoo, WaaUngton 

66. Eralo Sept. 14, 1860, Lesser, Berlin. 

67. AnsoDia Feb. 10, 1861, De Gasparin, Naples. 

68. Angelina. Hardi 4, 1881, Temple, MarseiUes. 

6». Oybele March8,1861, - 

70. llaia April 10, 1861, Tattle, Cam9ridge, XJJ^ 

1P1. Asia April 17, 1861, Poison, Madras. 

*n. Leto. April29, 1861, Lather, Bilk. 

75. Hesperia. April 29, 1861. ScbisTMrelii, Milan. 

74. Paaopea May 8, 1861, Ooldsckmidt, Parla. 

7«.lii*ba Aqg. 18, 1861, Luther, Bilk. 

76. *Peronia Jan 29, 1862, Peters, Clintoo. 

77. Cljtia • April 7, 1862, Tuttle, Ganbridg«>. 

78. QaJatea August 80, 1862, Temple, llarseillesl 

79. Eurjdiee Sept. 22, 1862, Peters, Clinton. 

80. Freya Oot 28, 1862, D' Arrest, Copenhagen. 

^. Vrigga Nor. 12, 1862, Peters, Clinton. 

82. Diana 4 Mareh 16, 1868. Lather, Bilk. 

88. Barynonia Sept 14, 1868, Watson, Ann Arbor. 

84. SapplK> May 8, 1864, Pogson, Madras^ 

86. Tarpsiehore • • • .Oot—, 1864, Temple, Marseilles. 

86. Not named Nov.—, 1864, Lather, Bilk. 

87. Jupiter 1^ Anoieuta. 

88. Satam ** 

89. Uranoa Mareh 18, 1781. HerseheL Slongh. 

90. fNeptone Sept 28, 1846, Oalle, BerUn. 

F8IEI0D1CAL COMETS. 

1. Encke Nov. 26, 1818. Pons, Marseilles. 

2. De Yiee •< August 22, *44, De Vieo, Rome. 

8. Winnecke March 8, '68, Winneeke, Bonn. 

4. Brorsen • Feb. 26. '26, Brorsen, Kiel. 

6. BieU • Febi 26, *S6, Bieh^ Josephstadt 

6. D* Arrest • Jooe 27; '61, D'Arrest Leipsie. 

7. Faye Nov. 22, '48 Faye, Paria 

8. TuUle. Jaa 4, '58, tottle. Cambridge. U. S. 

9. Paters June 26. '46. Peters, ConstHntinopla. 

10. Halley Aug. 15, *62, Fl^uustead, Greenwiob. 

IL Pons. ^uly 80, '12. P<nI8, Marseilles. 

12. Olbers. March 6, '16, Olbers, Bremen. 

18. De.Vioe Feb. 22. '46. De Vioo, Rome. 

14. Brorsen July 20, '47. Brorsen, Altoiia. 

16. Tuitl July 18. '62, Tattle, Cambridge, U. 8. 

16. Peters...* July 25, '57, Peters, Albauy, U. S. 

17.TebbaU May 18, '61, TebbntC, Australia. 

18. Bremiker Oet 22, *40, Bremiker, BeHin. 

19. Danati June 2, '58, Douaii, Florence. 

SATELLITEa 
BaaTB. 
1. Moon The Aoeients. 

JUFiTaa. 

1. Jo January 7, 1610, Galileo, Padoa. 

2. Europa " " u u 

8. Ganymede " ** f •* 

4. Callisto January 10, 1610, " •* 

SATuair. 

1. Mimas , Sept 17, 1789, Herschel, Slough 

2. Eiiceledaa Aug, 28, '' 

8. Tetliys March 1684. Casdui, Paris. 

4. Uioiie *• 

5. Rhea * Hec 28,1672. « ** 

6. Tilap • Miirdi 26, 1 ft6, ffuygens, Hague. 

7. Hyperion Sept. 16. 1848, Bond, Cambridge. U. S. 

8. JtLp^tu, ..•• •..• .October 26ih, 1671, Oasdini, Paris. 

uaAXirs. 

1. Ariel. September 14. 1847, Lassdl, LiTerpool. 

2. ITiabriel Jaiiuxiry 18, 1787, lierschel, Slou-'h- 

8.Titania - 11,1787, « 

4. Oberon « - - - « « . 

vcmtiiB. 
X Not uamed October 10, 1846, Cassell, Liverpool 

^.DiseoTcred by calculation to be a neir planet, by Mr. S.nffor<U 9^ 
Cambridge, U. S. 

{Theoretic >11y diffcoTercd by Le Verrler and A damn prior to this date. 
Oooflrmed by (he ob^rVnnuns of Hwiid, atCanibifdge, and Otto 
Siiuve, at Fulkova, Rassia. 



KiNoa or aawEv. 



J^ame. Whe% hy mhcm, and m k er e dUe^eered, 

1. ♦Bright Ring Not. 1 2, 1610, Cialileo, Pisa, Italy. 

2. fDnsky Ring Not. 11, 1850, Bond, Ckmbrldge, TT. S. 



YIL %uvm tu SiOmt €u»\uiitu. 

1. OSGOOD» TOWKSHIP GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMI- 

KATIOir. 

The tocond aaniial €leiMnl SzuniiiAtioii of tbe tevend i^ook iii 
the townidiip of Oq^oode took plaoe on Wednesday, the Sa^tdi^ 
in the village of Metoaif . The oocanoQ was one of greet in tewrt. 
alike from the nmnber of aehook repmented and the chnaofcar of 
the ezAmination. People weie there from aH peite of thetomidilp^ 
the number pteeent being oompnted at not leaa than fire bandied* 
£▼017 available seat waa ocoiqiied, and laige nnmbera had to be 
oontent witb standing zoom. The exami&atian oemmeneedabovl 
10 o'clock in the morning ; and, with only aoi intemaanon of one 
boor for dinner, occupied nntil 9 o'doek in the evening. Thechair 
waa filled by the Bev. Jamea Whyte, Loeal Sapenniendeiit^ iHw 
performed tiie onerooa and diffioolt doty devolvmg upon him witb 
marked ability and the atricteat impaitiaUiy. T^e Szaminen oa 
the occasion were MessrB. Thofbnm, A.M., aad McMillan, B.A.y 
the former the principal and the latter the Firat Aisiatant Master 
of the Ottawa Senior Grammar School, and Mr. Ross, School 
Teacher of Duncanville ; and, under three sodi able teashem^ Urn 
examination, as might be expected, waa most admirably eondncted. 
Seven schools were represented on the occasion. The sditilan wen 
examined in no fewer than eleven branches — ^namely, spelling (50 
words), the rnaning of proae and poetry, wnting', gnonma^ geogia* 
phy, arithmetic, algebra, British Histoiy, recitation and composi- 
tion. For proficiency in eadh of these branches, prices, in the form 
of neatly g^t up and useful books, were awarded by the Committee : 
but in addition to these, special rases, also in books, were given in 
British History by A. J. Baker, Esq. ; composition, by Ira Morgan, 
Esq. ; recitation, l^ Dr. Allen ; ftlgebra^ by fiev. Gftorge Whyte ; 
reading poetry, by T. Iveson, Esq. ; and for the best essay, by 
teachers, *< On tbe best mode of conducting Cbmmon Sehooll^'' by 
the Bev. James Whyte. Taken altogether, the examination waa 
most satisfactory, specially was it so on ttie part of the giite, as 
will be understood when it is stated thAt they carried off the largest 
nmnber of prises. The reading, on the x>art both of the boys and 
girls, was hardly so good as might have been desired. In every 
other branch, more particidarly in geography, arithmetic ana 
British History, they acquitted themselves most creditably, the 
^Miswers in the main being given with promptitude, and exhitnting 
something more than a mere snperfidal knowledge of the subjectL 
In geograpl^, indeed, Mr. Thorbum declared that the proficiency 
shown Was much above the average. Ninety was the number of 
perfection, and the boy who carried off the first prise, John Bell^ 
was not a great way from reaching it ; for tbe score showed not 
fewer than seventy-eight points in his favour. Janet Fisher and 
Bhaa Kennedy, who carried off the second and third prises, scored 
sixty-eight and sixty-five points reepectivdy. Five compositaonB 
were read, all of them very dever, considering the youth of the 
authors. Four of the number were by giris. Only one essay/* on 
tile bast mode of oonduciting a eommon school^ was presented. 
The author was Mr. Daniel MePhail ; and it is onhr justice to say 
that it was not onlv well written, but that the subject had been 
carefully considered, and that many sound practical suggestiona 
were offered. The examination having concluded, the prizes in the 
different branches were then presented to the successftd competitors. 
The prizes having all been presented, the Chairman called upon 
— Bell, Esq., M.P.P. Mr. Bell, on rising, said— Mr. Chairman 
ladies, gentlemen and pupils, I feel on this occasicm that, by reason 
of the very short time allowed me, from the fact of the evening 
being far apent, my words should be tike those addressed to a 
prince, ** few and well chosen." When I came here by your kind 
invitation, it was in tbe expectation that I would hear A single 
scho(»l examination. To my astonishment I found it waes something 
calculated to be of much greater benefit, and to extend in its hifiw- 
ence to a much wider range. Instead of hearing the examlnatioft 



* This pbeaitmcnon was for a long time anr enigma io Qahlea and 
iOliei-s, and ihottghl bo be a sort of emstB or handles to the plasMt; bat in 
16»')9 the* illustrious Huygens first suggested tbe true scNnti!fie.eaplanalioB 
of tl^e ph«noni<*non by referring it to a bright thin ring eodrgUng the 
planet. — De Saiumi Lvaia Observatio ^oea. 

f 1'ulile. of Cambridge, Mass., first sngi^ested, in I860. an interior dsaky 
ring as a true explanation of the phenomenon discoyered h^ Botid.^- 
AnnaU of the Saf^ard College ObeervMtory, ArL i^urfi.^f'rotn Ike 
Boeton Oourier. 
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FOR UPPER CANADA. 



of th^i. claamst o£ a liiigle sehool, I ha^ witnee^ed a eompetitive 
examination between adiools, and not simply of one or two on a 
set poiat, nor even two or three, bat of the schools of a large and 
important township. I will only say, from what I have heard, that 
I cannot teo siionglj socpress m^ approval of the prinoiple which 
yen have adopted. It is sound m itself, and oalcnlated to be pro- 
dncdt^ tff the mort beneficial results. I was disappointed, but I 
was agreeably disappointed, and I congratulate you heartily on the 
result of vour exertions in promoting ^ucation. But I feel that I 
should address myself more efeipeciiJly to the pupils. Addressing 
myself to them, I say boys and giris, I will say to you that 1 feel a 
very strong interest in your educational progress, and that I am 
gratified beyond what I can express to see so much emulation 
amon^ you of a kind which cannot fail to be beneficial. Boys 
and girls, I address you earnestly. I am anxious to adchress to you 
wor£ of advice that will be of benefit to you now and hereafter. 
After listening attentively to the exan^ination it is only due to y;ou 
to saj^ that I feel pleased with the progress you have shown, with 
the readiness ;|frith which you have answered the questions put to 
you. I am glad to see that you appreciate the advantages which 
you enjoy. In fonner days auoh advantages were not known. 
Neither your parents. nor I possessed them. Mark well what I say 
-—it is for your benefit to make the best use of them. By doing so 
you will be enaUed to be useful atid valuable members of eeeiety, 
to make your way suoeeaafuUy and honomMy through this life, and 
prepare for that whidi is hereafter. I have listened with great 
satisfaction and jpride to your examination, and every pupU has 
aoquitted himself and herself creditably. Although* each one has 
not *6Mained a prize, each one, I am happy to find, hfts diown a 
desire to advance ; and if that desire continue to be felt, if the same 
energy he employed, you oannot fail to succeed. The great and 
important advantages which education afibrds were well described 
in that admirable essay on female education, which was read a few 
minutes a^ by one of the young ladies. Did time penpit, I should 
be glad for enren a few momenks to dwell upon thm. But if that 
essay has made as strong an impression on your minds as upon 
mine, it is the less necessary that I should now dwell on the sub- 
ject AH I will say to yott on this point Ik, consider well the senti- 
ments which that esi^y oontained. Althoqgl^ the young lady did 
not obtein a pcii^ for i|, a better eonsidered or more useful subject 
could not have been presented on such an occasion as the present 
To the boys, I would say the. advantages which yau enjoy are supe- 
O0S to thoae whioh were enjoyed by some of the foremost mem of 
our nation — ^by some who have made for thttnaelves naineS' which 
have, beco^ie histo^cal. When we look back at the histoiy of the 
past, and see the long list of snohr— men who have made lor themr 
selves reputations and najnes, which are imperishable — men, who, 
by their genius as statesmen, as writers and as mechanics have 
changed, even the social condition -of the world — ^I think you may 
well take courage and endeavor to follow in their footsteps ; and if 
I live to be as old as some of the men who are..here to-4ay, I hope 
to see some of you among the foremost men of CanadfL (Cheers.) 
Proud- wiU I be to see it ; and happy will I be if by any means in 
my ^wer I can assist to that ekid. But mark this, greatness is the 
sewaid* of toil. A Kfe of hopefulness without effort is death to 
superior excellence. Tou never can become great or even good 
without ef^rt. You must aim high ; or, in the words of one of 
the compositions which was this day read, " Aim your arrow high.** 
If I would put this in plain Saxon, I would say let your purpose be 
iHgh ; let your aim be to be great and good. But whatever be 
your aspirations as to the future whether to be engaged in agricul- 
tural or commercial pursuits, whether to be foremost in science, in 
art^ or in literature ; whether to be foremost in the pulpit, in the 
senate or in the halts of justice, let the great and leading principle 
eif your conduct be your duty to your Creator, your parents and 
ytmr teachers. B«member that great you never can be unless you 
flini to be good. To the parents of the pupils I would say that you 
have this day cause to be pleased^ and not only pleased but rejoiced. 
You have seen the results of efforts made by yovfor your cSildren 
— 4«M)Mtory result^'to you they must b^— but the effbrts which 
llroufiM these about are highly creditaUe to you, and which by 
persons of less courage would not ha^6 been attempted. Ton have 
seen your children acquit themselves- in the most creditable and pro- 
mising manji^^ .Their 'aim hair bwi^. lugfi. '\yii6ther they have 
^e^ prices or not^ thej have one^ and all acquitted themselves 
welL rhis reflects credit upon you. It afiToras proof thj^* you 
have done your duty. Your children appear to have exerted them- 
selves to the utmost of their power,, ana let us hope Uia;t the result 
of those ^ffbrts^ under the blesnng of a beneficent Creator, may. be 
a$t>eneficial a9 each of us would 'desire. To the teachers, also, ^ 
due measure of acknowledgemenik must be awarded. I hi^e not 
the t)leasure of knowing more than two or three of Ihem, but this 
da^'s proceedings has ajiown that they have fully realized the 
we^ht .of responsibiUty devolving upon them, and that they baTe 



not in any measve sought to eFvade it. That the pnp^ ahould 

have shown as much profiioienqy is evidenoe of the anxie^, tho 
attention ayid the apsidui^ of the teasheva. Their task is one thaii 
often fails to receive the reward whioh is fairiy aiul honestly due to 
it ; but whether they receive it or not, when that task has been 
performed with dili^^eiioe, they are. entitled to the hi|^eBt respect 
from aQ. olasses of society. I will pow say a word er two bearing 
in the most general view on the subject of educatic^n. There were 
ipme excellent remarks in the essay on *^BnM^ :" seviical truth* 
were welf brought out Amongst other things it was mentioned 
that, in education, religion flhoii£l not be foig^kteii ; and although 
I would not staffi here as the advocate of seotanaa bodes in sohooli^ 
{ say also that religion should n^t be forgotten. Beligion is a most 
important grouad, vork in education. I do not mean sectarianism, 
but the truths of real religion. There wae a laemark made by onei 
of the youths, in speaking of the£a»m lai^pii^fe» with which I wia 
well pleased. He said that, wherever the &xoa toBjgiie pvoffressed 
over the eurth, it had caiaaed Christianity along with it That vk 
quite true^ although, at the same time, its introduoti0n has beeu^ 
often by means of the sword — ^has been sometimes introdjueed in i^ 
way in which we should wish it had not been. Nevertheleii^ w)ul% 
wi& that langjoage, commerce has become the hand-maid of the 
Gospel, and while all the great nations of ih» earth feel an interest 
in maintaining the truths of Chnstianiiyv I trust thoae truths will 
ever retain a first place in our. educational institutions. (Cheers.) 
In oondusion, I assure you all that I have spent a moat agreeable 
evening ; and I will<mly say further that, if spared^ 1 shall make it 
my du^ to be present on all subaequent oodMnona of this kind. I 
hope that all the school sections will see the importonce of being 
present at them ; that they will do their tntmost to make them 
serviceable ; and that they will endeavoorto maintain them with 
increasing usefulness and efGkaenoy. I thank you for your kind 
attention* (Appkuse.) 

Hie Chairman had much pleasure in calling upon him to say a 
few words. Mr. Bow, the Beeve, on rising, said — ^At this late 
hour you need not espeot to hear anything like a speech from me. 
I. will only say a word or two with re^urd to what the Council has 
done. Three years ago, we somewhat reluctantly voted to lay 
aside a certain sum of the pub^c mon^ for the purpose of bringing 
all the schools together for exami^tion. But the sucoesa which, 
has attended the examination today — the large assemblage which 
has been present throughout the whole of it, protracted though it 
has been — must satisfy us all that that part of our condoet has been 
approved at any rate. I have no further remarks to make. I am 
well pleased at seeing so many present here to-<lay. Mr. Bell has 
told you so expressively the advantages that are to be deriyed from 
education that anything I could say would add nothing to it 

(4ia?^*^i*®-) 

Sev. Mr. McPhail eaid — ^I feel that to-night I. should waive the 
privilege of speaking in favour of those who are not in the habit of 
addressing you. We who are residents of the township are often 
called upon to say something : I would, therefore^ prefer on thia 
occasion to make way for others, only saying one or two words 
myself. I am glad to observe-* merited inq^rov e m ent in the-pupila 
all round. I am exceedingly satiafied with the manner in which 
the examination has been conducted.'- It is certainly preferable to 
what we had in times past, and I feel grat^ul-to ue friends who 
have come from Ottawa to assist us. I think justice has been done 
to the utmost of our ability-— of theirs especially ; and I trust next 
year's meeting will show a manifest progress over the present 

Mr. Thorbum said that he fully concurred with idiat Mr. Bell 
and the previous speakers htd ftaid as to the veiy creditaUe appear- 
anee made by. the pupfis in the etamination. He did not see that 
he could say anything additional to what had already been so well 
said ; nor would he, therefore, at this late hour detain them by any 
lengthened remarks of his. He had been extremely gratified in 
seeing so many present during the day, and giving such marked 
attention to the proceedings — ^thus showingthe deep interest th^y 
took in the important work of education. Kef erring to the interest 
showh by the pupils, and the very satisfactory manner in which 
they had acquitted themselves in the diflferent branches, he said 
that he could not refmin from contrasting. an occaeion like the pre- 
sent with «ne whiah some of them might have seen mentioned by 
Dr. John Brown in his ^* 8pare Hours." Trayelling in ^e High- 
lauds 6i SeotiaDd, along with a friend, they happened to come to a 
village where a school examination was to take place, and having 
little elw to do they went in to witness iibe proceedings. No sooner 
had they made their appearance than the eyea .of* ^ the scholars 
were at oncci fixed upon them, scmtininng them from head to foot 
Every eye was full of life and mental activity. The work of the 
day, however, soon commenced, and then— ^what a change '«ame 
over the spirit of their dveams! The eyes, which before w«re 
beaming with intelligence, became dnll and heavy ; they were like 
windows with the bhnds drawn ; their jawa fell ; their faoea became 
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^kmgiAed ; and <belr *iiBW€n to tlte qnestloiift mit to them showed 
but too ptainly thst all ivas mechanicur^that they ware answering 
■Miely by rd«e, witiiout undefataadiug what they were sayiag. Hie 
^eetkom beisg asked ^* for what la Sheffield famous," one of the 
imihuiB, with a shoek of red hair, shoated ont something liker 
'^etttSenr'* than anything else. '' And wha* was eatiery !" AH 
the Uinda down-^-no rcif^onae^ Dr. B happening to have a knife 
in his pocket took it out, and sent it roond the dans for inspection. 
The hMnda were at txnee drawn np^ and all eyea wore again foil el 
IntellHienoe. He then explaina that whatever ents is '^cntleiy,'' 
aooh aa knivea, soisson, 4ra At the dose of the examination, the 



I knivea, soisson, Apoi At the dose of the ^gpmination, 
Ifinistei^ who waa eiawrinipg the aohool, after complimenting the 
ieaoher and soholaia, oondnied hy thanldng the landed proprietor 
«f the pariah lor the oonntenanoe and snppc^ gi^«B to this aivXeni 
etmeiry of €tidie€tU&H^ Tes ! eemetry indeed ! the blind leading the 
bttKL Mr. lliorbiim waa aore that the same oonid not be said of 
Ida young frienda before him. Their bhnda had been up all day, 
and they ahowed by their intelligent amrwera that th^ nuderstood 
and appreoiaied what they had been learning. That edneation ia 
worth very little wMeh doea nut rouse the ener^^iea of the mind, and 
neke one think for himself. Knowledge is to tibe mind what fuel ia 
to a fire. Ton may heap ooala on the one without measure, but 
udess the fire penetratesy fusee and appopriatea the ooah, the more 
Ton put on it me more likely is it to be smothered. So is it with 
the mind. A man may have his head full of facts, and dates, and 
¥et he may be very far flrom being educated in the true sense of the 
tcffm. Bwore sitting down, he said it had done him good to see 
the leading gentlemen in thk eonuniinity taking such a warm and 
active faiterest in education. 

Alter Mr. McMillan had made a few remarks, the OhainnMB 
ealled upon Mr. T^lor, of the Otta/w€i CMsen, to say a few words. 
Mr. Taylor, on riaing, ez^reased hia acknowledgementa for the 
oourtesv and attention which had been shown to him. Keferrinc 
generaQy to the ezaminationi he dedared hia oonpoientious approna 
of the favorable opinion of it which had been expressed by Mr. Bell 
and others, remaning that, in hia judgment, the examination could 
not have been more satisfactory, whether viewed in relation to ihe 
manner in which it had been conducted, in its reaulta, or in the 
Interest whidi had been manif eated in it by so large and intelligent 
an assemblage of the reaidents of the township, and by othem from 
a distance. 

The Chairman — In doeing the proceedings, whidi have been of 
an exceedingly interesting chaneter I have just to express the 
satisfaction which it baa given me to find that tlds examination has 
ahown a marked improvement over that of last year, not in one 
branch alone, but in aU. I must at the same time say that we axe 
much indebted to those gentlemen who have kindly given special 
prizea. One of them is unavoidably absent. I allude to the Bev. 
Mr. White, of Metcalfe, who^ if he had been present, would have 
afibrded us valuable aid. I have now to wish you, in our good old 
Baxon, '^good night,** and at the same time aU the compliments of 
the season.-^tfai£Mi CiliseM, 



YIII. ^ISttlXmttM. 



h MT BABrS SHOE. 



Thne It stands, 
A thiy shape before me, 

Plmap and roand-~ 
The cniintiif little thing 1 

Smooth, and beat, 
AnA fall of shiny creases. 

Binding torn, 
And with a broken string I 

Tet in spite 
Of all its dents and wrinkles, 

Toe and heel 
Bent up, like a canoe, 

Naeght could be 
More tenderly expressive. 

Than, to me, 
Hy baby's mtle shoe I 

White the foot, 
The dainty foot that fiUs it— 

Human snow. 
That's mn a mould within! 

Kot a bone 
Cer all the polished plumpness, 

Kot a spot . 
Upon the satin skin I 

Now it creeps — 
My bbd (--from eff the carpet 



Picking specs. 
While others laugh and t ftl fc. 

Now it stands, 
And smiiiafT toddles towacd ma. 

With a droU 
AndUpsyUttlswalkl 

Why should teats 
Disturb so sweet a vision? 

Ah 1 there's one, 
Who ne'er will ope the door, 

And with eyes 
All Bparklhig with aflbction, 

Catch thee, sweet, 
And kiss thee, o^er and o'er I 

Dead, my babe- 
Alas, thy yotttbfd motherl 

In her tomb. 
That looks toward the sea, 

Oalm she sleeps! 
Whils all in rain thy father 

Strives to be. 
What SHI to thee would bet 

Who will guide 
Those doubtful little footsteps, 
O'er so harsh 



And reagh an eartl^y sad t 

Wholficeher 
Oonld guard and guide my 
ling. 

Walk so near 
To goodness, and to God I 

Cloae she walked 1 



ib dose, the Father took 

ftr the hand, 
And led her to Hn 

There she lives : 
And longingly she 

For the hour. 
Whan Ha asAiib hid as 



S. MY DABLINO'S SHOEa. 
Qod blesB the litUe feet that can never go astray, 
For the Uttle shoes are empty hi the doaet Uid aw^l 
Sometimes 1 take one in my band, forgettin|;^ till I see 
It is a Uttle half-worn shoe, not large enough for me ; 
And all at once I f*el a sense of bitter loss and pain, 
As sharp as when two years ago it cut my heart in twdn. 

0, little fret that wearied not I wait for them no more. 
For I am drlfthiff with the tide, but lAcy have readied the i 
And whfle these blindhig tear-drops wet theae Utaeshoes ae aU, 
I put on them a vdne high abore their price In gold ; 
And so I lay them down again, but always torn to say^ 
God Uess the little feet that ««« se survey eaoaot stray. 

And while I thus am standing^ I afanost seem to see 

Two little forms beside me. Jasi m thtj used to be? 

Two little faces lifted with Iheir sweet and tender ejes I 

Ah me 1 I might hsTc known that look was bom of Paradise. 

I reach my arms out fondly, but they^lasp ths empty air ! 

There is nothing of my darlings bat tBe shoes they used to wear. 

0. the bitterness of parting cannot be done away 

Till I see my darlings walking where the Ibet can never stn^ ] 

When I no more am drifted upon the surging tide. 

But with iktm s^t/y landed there upon the river dde ; 

Be patient, heart I while waiting to see iMr sUnfaig way^ 

Far the little iMt hi the golden stnet ean never go I 



S. VHK QUEXirS OHILDHOOD. 

In the leoond v<dumo of the ^'Faasagaa of a Working Idfa,'' Hbo 
following litUe reodniaoanoe of thayearlfitT, whila Mr. Knigh« 
lived at Brompton. ooeura :-^ 

I delighted to walk in Kensington Gardens, aomatimea en a holiday 
aftetnoon with my ddar giila---aiore frequently in the early morn- 
ing, on my way to town. Glancing in the Interrala of n^r prsaent 
taak of revivwg old moBoriea, at the work of a poet, who oa^ 
to be aaore widely known, I find tiMae linea : 

Once as 1 strayed, a student happleat then. 

What time the summer garniture was on. 

Beneath the princdy shades of Keashigton 

A girl I spied, whose years might number ten, 

With faU round eyes and fair soft Bnglish ihce. 

In such a season when the.son was scaroehr high enoi^ to luvra 
dried iq) the dews of Kensington's green aUeyai aa I passed aloqg 
the Inroad centrd walk, Isaw af(roupon thelawnbeforethePalaoe^ 
whidi to my mind was a vision of exquisite InTnlinnas The 




while the fair soft English fsoeis bright with smiles. The woM A 
fashion is not yet astir. Clerks and mechaniai passinff onward to 
their occupations, are few ; and they exhibit nothing of that vulgar 
curiodty which I think ia more commonly found in the daas of tha 
merdy rich than in the ranks bdow them in the world's eatiniaitton. 
What a beautiful chaiacteristioit neems to ma of the training of thia 
royal girl that she should not have been taught to shrink from the 
pnblio eye, that ahe should enjoy the freedom and dmplidty of a 
child's nature — that she should not be restrained when she stuia iq^ 
from the breakfast table and mna to gather aflower in tho adjoining 
pasture—that bar merry kufih ahould be aa laarleaa as the notes of 
thrushes round her. I passed on and Ueased her; and thank God I 
have lived to see the golden firuita of such fa^p^^j 

4. THB MAUBOUBOM AT FBOGM(»V. 

The mausoleum in course of construction by the Queen for the 
late Prince Albert is a buildinff of noble proportions, and is adorned 
with coetly stones and marble, is approached by a flight of steps 
furnished with stone balustradinf^. At the top of the steps ia an 
open portico of degant design, within whidi is a door, havmg over 
it a coat of arms and the monogram *'T. A." entwmed on eadi 
side of it Beneath the coat of arms ia a brass tablet, with raised 
Latin inscription, recording the death of tiie late Pziaoe, while tho 
roof of the portico has been decorated with Venetian mosaics, re- 
presenting a blue dcy with goldan stars and other omamenta. Tho 
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interi<Mr of tihe maiuolflniii ootttainB ike tomb of tiM Prinoo, tile re- 
maim, it 18 TtndentoocL beinff interred at piwent in a tempovMy 
saroopluwtui till t^e bmlding u fnnaiahed, when they will probably 
be plaoea in the maanTe granite HaoophagiM ktely reeeiyed from 
Scotland. 



YUI. §tpiitinttM ^ttbttt. 



SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES (NOT 

BXnO UKIYXBSITT OBLADVAXm^) TOK MlflnBSBXFB OV OOTTSTT 
O&AMMAB BOHOOUI IW UFTXB CAVADA. 

Preicribedy in aooordanoe with tiie proriaioDa of the twelfth 
aeotion of the Upper Canada Conaolidated Grammar School Act, 
whidi req[«ii«B that ** Teaohen of competent ability and good 
woooJm^ Bhall give ^' inatmctlon in all tiie higher branchee of a 
practical Engliah and Oommeroial ednoationy inolnding the Ele- 
mento of Natand PhikMop^ aad Menhaniiti, and alao in the Latin 
and Qreek langnages and MathematiOB, so fbr as to prepare Stndents 
for University College^ or any College affiliated to the University 
of Toronto." 

The provisions of the Qcammar Sahool Law which reqnire candi- 
dates for Masterships in Grammar Sohoola to be examined, are as 
follows : 

<<11. No pevKm (except a Graduate of aome Univendty) diall be 
appointed Master of a Grammar Schocd nnless he has previously 
obtained a certificate of qnalification from a Committee of Examiners 
(one of whom shall be the Head Master of the Normal School) ap- 
pointed by the Council of Fublie Instruction." 

The Certificates given by the Committee of Examiners are of two 
classes. The holder of a certificate of either class will be entitled to 
teach a Grammar School in any part of Upper Canada, until his 
eertifioate is either revoked or recalled. The subjects of examina- 
tion for each class of certificate are as fellows : 

SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION FOR A SECOND CLASS 
CERTIFICATE. 

{Btmg the mbjetU oftxammaHonfbrih* Junior MaMaUaHon in ike Vmvtr- 
iiiff </ Tbronlo, aa fnre$cribed by HU 8muUt in 18M.) 

Ofiiax AMD LATOT LAVOUAOftS. 

Liidan, Charon and Liik • doero, for the Manflian Law. 

Homtr, Hiad, a I. Tiigil, ^neld & U. 

Translation firom English into Latin prose. 



Ariibmeiic. 

First Font Rules of Algebra, and Simple Equations. 

lueHd| B. I. 

MoniaM LAxeuAOis. 
Ssf lish Grammar. 
French Qramniar and Exercises. 
Yoltaire, Hlstolre de Charles XIT, Bb. T. IL til. 
ComeUIa, HoraoSy Act 17. 



Gntllnes of EngHsfa History to the present time. 
Oodlines of Roman Bistory to the death of Nero. 
Outlines of Oreeian Histoiy to the death of Alexander. 
OnUfaMS of Ancievi and Medsm Qeograp^. 



Examination in the foOowiBg subjects is also required for a Second 
Class Certificate :^ 

■LSlOtfB Of VAWmiL TBILOSOnir. 



Explain the composition and resolution of statical foreei. 
Describe the simple machines (mechanical powers.) 
Define the Centre of Orayi^. 
CMve the general laws of metien, and describe the eUsf 

which th^ may baillastiatod. 
Mate the law of the motion of fiOling bodisc. 

jjyuf iMi III It ly jiyvrpiHvrv CMO jmcipmiw. 

Explain the pressure of liquids and gases ^ Iff eqnal diflhsion and varia- 
tion with the depth. 

Deine spedfie gravity, and show how the spedfle gravity of bodies may 
be ascertained. 

Describe and explain the ba rcmeter , the siphon, tiie eommon pnmp and 
forcing pump, and tin afr pamp. 



UtcouaticM, 
Describe the nature of sound. 

Optiei. 
State the laws of reflection and refractloa. 
Explain the formation of images by simple lenses. 
Mtroymy. 
Motion ef the Earth round its axis and round the Sun ; with applica- 
tions of these motions to explain the apparent movements cf the Sun anA 
Stars, the length of days, and the ehaage of seasons— explanatien aC 
Eclipses and the Moon's rhases. 

■LSnxXTS or OBnOSTBT. 

Properties of matter, aggregation, crystallization, chemical affinity, 
definite equivalents. 

Combustion, flame ; nature of ordinary ftiel ; chief results of combua- 
tion — {. f ., the bodies produced. 

Heat : natural and artificial soareas; its eflbets. Bxpansiont soUd^ 
liquids^ gases. Thermometer : conduction, radiatto, capaet^, change of 
form ; liquidation ; steam. 

The atmosphere: Its general nature and condition; its component 
parts. Oxygen and nitrogen: their propertias. Water and carbqnie 
acid. Proportions of these substances in tne air. 

Chlorine and iodine, as compared with oxygen. 

Water : its general relation to the atmosphere and earth ^ its natvral 
states and degree of purity. Sea water, river water, spring water, rain 
water. Pure water : eflbcts of heat and cold on it^ its compound nature 
its elements. 

Hydrogen: Its proportion in water; its chemical and physical pra- 
perties. 

Sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon generslly. 

Nitric Acid, sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, hydrochloric add; their 
properties and nsea. 

Alkalies, earths, oxides generally. 

Salts : their nature generally. Sulphates, nitrates, carbonates. 

Metals generally : iron, copper, lead, tin, cine, gold, silver, platinum, 
mercury. 

The chief proxhnate elements ef vegetable and animal bedles : thelf 
ultimate composition. 

SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION FOB A FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATB. 

Are Ist The subjecti of examination for a Second Class Certificate ; 
and Sndly, examination in the-foUowing additional branches: — 

(Being the n^tctt of examUuUion for the SmOar MBMeulation in the f7a|. 
veraity of Toronto^ at jnreseribed 6y ike Senate ta 1864) 

ommc Axn lavut laxouaois. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, B. Y. Ovid, Fasti, B. L 

Homer, Iliad. B. VL Horace. Odes, R HI. 

Translation from Sng. into Lat. prose. Livy, B. T . ch. L to xxv. indudva. 

MITBBIIITICS. 

Arithmetic 

Algebra. 

Euclid, Bb. I. II, ni, lY, and YI, and Definitions of B. Y. 

Plane Trigonometry, as far as the solution of Plane TriaagUsL 

Monnx LAxeoAoia. 
English Composition. 

Orthographical, Etymological and Rhetorisal forms of Eng. Language. 
History of English Literature from Edward III. to James L, hMlosive. 
French Qrammar. 

Mootssquieu, Qrandeur et Decadence des Remains. 
Qermaa Qrammar. 

Adler's German Reader, Parts L and IL 
History of Gennaa Literatuie, (Gostick periods 1, 2, 3 and 4). 

MLsmiiTs or MunuuLOOT Axn oaoLOor. 

The properties and distinctive characteristics of the commonly occurring 

minerals and metalMo ores. 
The structural characters, condition of occurrence^ and dassificatioa of 

rocks generally. 
Geologieal phenomena now hi action, with theory of springs, cunents, 

tides, winds, ike 

ILBlfSm or XATUBAL HISTOaT: 

Elements of General and Comparative Physiology. 
Elements of Botanical Science, structural and systematical. 



The Committee of Examiners appointed by the Conncil meets in 
the Kormal School Building, Toronto, on the first Monday of 
Jnanmtf aod the last Monday of . Jnne in each year. Candidatea 
nre reqnired to send in their names to the Chairman of the Com* 
mittee one weeic previonsly to the day of < 

'BnuGATioir Omoiy 

ToBOPTo, Jaanaryi 1S€6. 
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PBOVINCIAL CERTIFICATM GRANTED BY THE 

CHIKF SUPERTNTCNDKNT OF EDUCATION. 

The Chief Saperintendent of EdacAtioa, on the reeommen- 
dation of the mastelrs of the Normal School, aod under the 
anthoritj of the following section of the Upper Canada Con- 
aolidated Common School Act, 22 Victoria* chap. 64, haa 
granted to the undermentioned Students of the Normal School, 
Proyincial Certificates of Qnaiification as Common School 
Teacbera in any part of Upper Canada : 

" 107. The Ckief Saperinteodeot of Education, on the recommendatioQ 
of the Teachers in the Normal School, may glre to any Teacher of Com- 
noB Sohoob a Odrtifioale of Qualifieatioo, which ahall be Talid in any 
fBxi of Fpper Oanada antit refoked; hut no such Gertifitmte shall be 
giTen to any person who has not been a Student in the Normal SehooL" 

' The certifitetes are divided into classes, in harmony with the 
general programme, accordiag to which all teachers in Upper 
Gttnada are required to be examined and classified, and are valid 
unUI revoked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned in 
the certificate. 

Each certificate is numbered and recorded in the Re^ster of 
the Department, in the following order : 

THIRTY-SECOND SESSION.— DATED 22kd DBOEMBBR. 18«4. 

MALn. 

1941 Jennison, Renben Robinson, 

(1869.) 
U4% March, Thomas (1861.) 
1943 Smith, Hntmas. 

Second Cliut.— Grade B, 
19U Carley, A brain. 
1946 Oilfillan, James. 

1946 Hannan, Renben P. 

1947 Lewis, Richard. 

1948 Ma<*ale8, George W. 

1949 Morion, Andrew. 
1960 MooltoB* Prootor. 
1951 Murray, John. , 
1962 MeGttllnm, Malcolm (1862.) 

1953 McCiimmon, Angus. 

1954 Hotierteon, James. 
1966 Sanderson, Robert (1677.) 

1966 Wilkinfl, David Fraueta Henry 

1967 WiUon, Josiah. 

1968 Wiison, SamneL 



Jfirtt ClwM.'^Orade A. 

1919 Cavftoagh, William Herbert 

1920 MeColl, Hugh (1847.)» 

JPlrtt Clan.^Gtail$ 3. 

1921 Aycrs, William (1748.) 

1922 Cain, James (1660.) 
1928 Chambers, Joiin. 

1924 Haggerty, Hugh (1868 ) 

1925 Laugdon, Joha (1464.) . 

FirH Clats^Grttde O. 

1926 Maloy, Hiram (1378, 1463 ) 

1927 Metcatf, John Heuij (I860.) 

1928 Murphy, John Joseph (1756) 

1929 McLean, l*eter (1876.) 

1930 Page. Thomas Otway. 

1981 Russell, Juhn Rowe (1877.) 

Seecnd CUu^^Grtide A. 

1982 Abbott, John Thomas 0747.) 
1933 Balderson. 'lliomas (1849.) 
19M Browii. Ocbiige. 

1936 Oalliaan, Tliumas <1846.> 
1986 Campbell, James (1862.) 

1937 Crawford, Allen. 

1988 FaniugWu, James (1872.) 

1989 Gregory. Thomas (1867.) 
1940 Hay, Andrew. 



Second Chu^Cfrade O. 
[JSsptre one year from daie^ 
1969 Dunn, Robert 

1960 Eccles, Daniel. 

1961 Gray, Samnel. 

1962 Jessup, Elisha. 

1963 Johnson. Charles Richard. 

1964 Jupp, William. 
1966 Richard, Alexnnder. 
1966 Riofaardsou, Joshua John. 



FirH Clau.'^Qtadie A. 1976 Ewan, Janet (189a) 

1967 Duck. Mary Jane (1309, 1880.) \lll ^l!!^ ^7^}'J!^?. 



1969 Sindair, Jaaai (18<6» 1909.) 
1990 White, r 



Second (nat^.-^^Qrede B. 

1991 Banan, Jane A. 

1992 Crawford, BUnbtth. 

1998 Dioffman, MaigMWt ICateU. 

1994 Dobbin, Emma W. 

1995 Ellis, Hannah emandra. 

1996 GemQi«ll,JeiMe. 

1997 Greeve, Ellen. 

1998 Lees, Henriettju 

1999 Mainprise, Sarah. 

2000 MarUng. Mary Ellen (1916.) 

2001 Montgomery, Esther Kmily. 

2002 ITixon, Kate 

2008 Fkloier, Sarah Ann. 
2004 PeUinger, Maiy. 



9006 Bawiim, BltMbeth Anna. 
e006 Rdd. leabttUa. 

2007 Seobiiw Sarah Emily Alexia- 

drina. 

2008 Short, Mary. 

2009 Strickland. Eliiabeth. 

2010 SutherUnd, Annie Agnea. 

Second CX—o.-^Orade O, 
[Empire one feorfiom 4ale.] 
fiOU GoiML Julia, 

2012 Dodds, Margaret 

2013 Hendersoik Margaret Janei 

2014 Hodffins, Jane. 
2016 Kennedy, Jane. 

2016 McNauglit. Fauny. 

2017 McNaughten, Marnrft 
9018 Seilon, Aoote Marta. 
'ffJl9 Sotheriaud, Jenpie Heleoa. 



Tha oertifieatea of the Stoend OinMy Orade^O^ granted aabseqneotly to 
the Nineteenth Session, tiave been limited to one year from their reapee- 
tiTe dates. Lists of certificates which expired before December 1861, 
have already appeared in the Journal of BHueation^ and the following 
list comprises those which expired on the 22nd of that month. 



Malm. 



Setond CUeo A. 



177a O^ainod 
(1843.) 

1779 Braiden, Wilson. 

1780 Tllchworth, Ira Oyrna* 

1781 McKellar, Hi^h. 



1782 Olaa, JoKn. 
1788 Parsons, John. 
1784 Pritchard, James. 



Soommd C7«m B, 



118$ Okaimed 

(1868.) 

FnCALKS. 

1884 Obtained 
Claee B. (1906.) 

1885 Obtained 
(1909.) 

Clan B. .1836 Stanley, Catherine Penelope. 



Second CUm B. 
Second Ctmeo B. 



1830 Baldwin, Loniso. 

1831 Obtained Second 

(1896.) 
1882 Belfry, Sarah Aon. 
Ib33 Obtained Second 

(1898.) 

«*« A Certificate has no legal valae after the date of its expiration. 
ALEXANDER MARUNG. LL.B., 

Begielrar 
EdueaiionjOf&M, 
Toronto, January, 1866. 



LARGB MAP OF BBXTZ8H KORTH AMERICA. 

New Map of Britifth North America, indudiiig Nora Seoliay 
New Brunswiek, Prince Edward Island, Newfonndland, Yan- 
coaver Island, British Columbia, Red Rirer, Swan River, 8aa- 
katchewan ; a Map of Steamship Routes between Europe f^nd 
America, &c. ^. 7ft. 9in. bj 3ft. 9in. Constructed and just 
published under the superrision of the Educational Departmoil 
for Upper Canada. Price $6. 



1968 R'^ss, Catherine 
(1881.) 



M^«die ">^» Turner, MarTa Jane (1911.) 
Second Otaec^Gradt A. 



Firet Clau,^ Grade B. 



1979 



1969 AnkiT. Mary Anne(1496. 1882.) 1^80 

1970 CaiuIou, Elisabeth (1889 ) 1<^61 

1971 Churcher, Annie (1816, 1888.) 1W9 

1972 Legge, Isabella (1892.) 

1978 O'Biieu, Eliaa (1707, 1808, 1^88 
1884.) 1984 

1986 
Fhrit Ctan.-^Orade O, 

1986 
1974 Cameron, Anna Isabella. (1811 , 

188^) 1987 

1976 Elliott, Margaret (1901.) 1988 



Coyne, Maria Hamilton (1816.) 
Cusack, Amelia (1914.) 
Foi-ster, Mary Telfer. 
Horgan, Mary Rebeoca, (1717, 

1798.) 
Jennings, Hannah AngoBta. 
Jones, Anna EUaabeth (1288.) 
Lamb, Susannah (1718, 1828 

1891.) 
MarUn, BUsabeth Mamrat 

1700, 1824, 1898.) 
McBean, Isabella (1917.) 
Melntosh, Mai^garet (1906.) 



* The flKures In backets indicate the number of a previous certificate obtained 
by the btudcnt named. 



PORTABLE COMPOSITION BLACKBOARDS. 

THIS substitute for the Blaekboard is made of Chmvas, GOTorad viih 
sueeessire eoata of Osmpoailioo natil it is of a sufficient thiekncsa to 
be rolled up arithout injury. It ia noootod no a portable wooden fraoM, 
8 feet 6 inches high by 2 feet 6 inebes wide. It may ba obtiioed at tkm 
Bdiicationai Depoaitorr- Price $2. 
It posseeses the following advantages orar tba ordinary painted bladi- 

1 It ean be remoTod to anj part of tho Sahool-hoiiae, and ia biTaliuliIa 
for 'separate elassea. 

2. It is not so liable to be seratehed with ehatk as the odmmon blaek- 
board. 

8. When it is not required for oae, it "ean ba ^Ued up in a amall eon- 
paaa, and laid aside. 

4. Both aides ean be need, so that two olasaea may be kept at work aft 
the same time. 



A wf^mummmmKn iaaafftod In tba Jomrmdef BdmemUon' for M«eAt8 per 
line, wliieh may be remitted in poetage e iwenp § ^ or otbarwis«. 
' TsaxB : For a single copjof 4be Jonmatof^ueietion,$l peraniraiis 
baek toIs., neatly atit«ilfdf'«a|i«>ii«d on tbeaame tarmaw All suc>acripu«iaa 
to eommenee with tlie January ^'uIDber, and pajn)ent in adTanoe aausl 
IL all cases accompany the order, filngle numbers, 10 cents each . 

All oomaoRieatioaa t« bo a«idwsa«id t# J. Oiif^ov boi^Gina, LL3.» 

Education Ofiem^ Toronto. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE INDIANS OF CANADA. 

I. INDIAN SCHOOLS OF UPPER AND LOWER CANADA. 

In 1855 the Governor General issued a commission to Richard 
T. Pennefather, Froome Talfourd, and Thomas Worthington, 
Esquires, directing them to enquire into the condition of the 
yarious Indian Tribes of Canada. The Commissioners prepared 
an elaborate report in 1858, which contained a great deal of 
most valuable and interesting information, relating to the past 
and present history of these tribes, and also various practical 
suggestions for the continued amelioration of their condition. 

Up to 1860, the Chief Superintendent of Indian affairs in 
Canada, was appointed by the Hoxm Government, and the office 
was held by the Private Secretary to His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General. In that year^ however, a change was made, and 
the Department was transferred to the Canadian Government. 
The Commissioner of Crown Lands is now, ex officio, head of 
the Indian Department ; but its management chiefly devolves 
upon the Deputy Superintendent of Indian affairs, whose whole 
time is devoted to tWe business of the Department, Not only 
is the management of the Indian Lands, payment of annuities 
to the tribes and other matters connected with their civil in- 
terests confided to this Department, but also the control of the 
schools established among thentT As the Indians are relieved 
from all school taxation, no part of the school fund is paid in 
support of their schools, nor does the school law of either Pro- 
vince apply to them. The Indian schools are not, therefore, 
under the supervision of either of the Departments of Education 
for Upper or Lower Canada. We have selected the following 



items of information relating to the various Indian schools in 
the Province, from the " Report on Indian Affairs," ** for the 
half year, ending June, 1864/' In that report, Mr. William 
Spragge, Deputy Superintendent of Indian Affairs, says: — 
"Another subject of very considerable interest is the education of 
the Indian people. To this subject the Department is continu- 
ally giving its attention One of the new schools brought into 
existence durinn; the past year is that established for the benefit 
of the Micmacs, settled in the Township of Maria, to the south- 
ward of the Restigouche. The new school is under the super- 
vision of Ralph Dimock, Esq., the superintendent of Public 
Schools in the adjacent settlements, Upon the Restigouche at 
Mission Point, is another school attended by the children of 
Micmac Indians, and likewise assisted from funds managed by 
this Department. It is believed to be very efficiently conducted, 
under the supervision of the Rev. Mr. Saucier. Ip Western 
Canada, among the Indian schools lately established, is a second 
school among the Mississagnas of the New Credit Settlement, 
and another at Little Current on the Great Manitoulin Island 
conducted by Mr. Burkitt, and supported by one of the Church 
Societies, unaided by Indian funds. Upon the Grand RiTer, 
the New England Society which has done so much in the cause 
of education among the Six Nation Indians, has extended Hi 
Institution, established in the vicinity of Brantford." 

The following contains some detailed information in regard to 
the principal Indian schools in Canada : — 

BZTBAOT FROM CORBSHPOKDEWCB RBLATINO TO BOHOOLS AMOVQ THB 
INDIANS : THBIR OONDmON AND PROBPSCTS, ETC. 

Statement received from Mr, Superintendent Bartlett, with letter of 
11th January^ 1S65. 

Saugeen. — There are two Indian Schools here. One in the 
village kept by Henry S. Jones, an educated Indian, since the 
1st of October last. His salary of $200 a year is paid by the 
Wesleyan Society. 

The average daily attendance has been 10 out of 27, 11 of 
these children have been away with their parents hunting. 

13 boys, of whom 4 read 1st, 2nd, and 3rd books. 9 spell. 

15 girls, of whom 4 read Ist, 2nd, and 3rd books. 10 spell. 

4 boys and 4 girls write and study arithmetic. 1 geography 
and maps. 

The second school is taught at French Bay, 5 miles from the 
Indian village school, where there is a large settlement of In- 
dians living on their respective farm lots. 
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Hus sdMol la taught by Mr. John Scott, a white man, who wm 
'ated bj the WeskyaD Society, but whose sakiy it paid from 
a Fnidaatthoraie of |900ayear. 0» the stren^ of this 
being Totad by the IndiaDB, the abore ■ociefcy dinlicate that 
amomt for the salaiy of Hemy Jones, the teacher of the other 
■ohocd. The Socie^ of Friends alsc^ eontiibiite $25 a year to this 
BsbooL 

I had a pefsonal intenriew and convenation with Mr. Soott in 
ngaid to this school. He is well fitted for his darty, and takes 
gi«Bil^int««st ki the Indhm ohfldren. 

I mnai osrtainly say, from perseoal observaiion, aa f ar as the 
IndiaD ssIkx^ in this superiikendenfiy are eonosmed, that the 
Wesleyan Socie^ the great catttion in me choieB and appointments 
of the Teachers for Indian schools, — good moral eharaeter combined 
with proper qnalifications^ being roeciaily regarded. The return 
lor this sdiool is wunber of pupils on roll : boya 22, girla 18w 
Total 89. 

▲veiaga weekly atteadaoce ^.., ^ 70 

" dafly " 14 

Totid m 7 montiw ., 1966 

Nunber speUiiv (oaanot read) 16> 

" in reacUng ...r,. r*.r r.^r-.,. 17 

•* arithmetic 13 

** gBogprai^y^ ^...^p... .rr 7 

The misBJonary at this station, the Berd. Mr. Ooeley, states that 
their Society has a Sabbath School which has giTen great satisfae- 
tion the pait year. 

The f oOowfaig are its statMca >-* 

Ka on the rdl : 14 boys, 21 giribw,.. ^ , 85 

Arerage attendance , 20 

Na in Bible CUms 12 

library, No. of Yolnmea ,. 150 

Sunday Sdkool Advocatea (newspaper) trf^.,,.., 12 

I regret to say from Mr. Cooley'a Report that mortality in this 
band seems to be on the increase He nas buried 4 in 3 weeka 

Oabs CBOKUU—The Bcho<^ at this station is taught hj John 
Jaooba^ an Indian, and brother c^ the late Bevd. Peter Jacobs, 
Church of Kngland Missionary at Manitoulin Island. 

Mr. Jaoobs safany is $200 a year paid by the Oiurdi el Sngland 
Missionary Sode^. 

Ho. of cinldxen in attendsnoe 20 to 90. 

Bead and spell in Isfc book, 10 ; 2nd book, 10; 9ed book, Z 

Hnmber that write, 10. 

Most d them cipher in the four first ndes ef arithmetisL 

The Indians expressed to me thdr entire satisfaction with the 
progr e s s the children had made under Mr. Jaoofas, who says in a 
letter to me, most of the children b^gan from the aphabet, and that 
ior the IS months he has taught themhehai seen a great iminoTe- 
nent 

After each lesson they read he explains the meaning to them in 
Indian, and asks them questions in both laagMgea. Aey can now 
understand and speak a good many words in 1Cn| ] ^l«l> 

OHBiSTiAif Island. — ^The teacher to the Indian School on this 
Idand is a white woman—- Miss Charlotte Adams, who is appointed 
by the Wesleyan Society. Her salaiy of f 100 a year is paid from 
Indian funds^ and it is intended to add another $100 by the Society 

Miss Adams has been a good deal amonsst the Indians, and 
knows a little of the language ; she is wdl adapted and well quali- 
fied for a teadier, and a better selection for the Indian children 
eould not haTe been made. 

No. of pupils on register, boys, 29; girk, 29. Total, 68. 

No. of pupils now in attendance, boys, 15 ; giris, 15. Total, 80. 

Average attendance, boys, 7i ; girle, 8. Total, 13^. 

Lowest average monthly attendance is 11^. 

Higheai " lO^. 

Books used are National Series, 

Na in Alphabet^ 14. 

Now in 1st book, 21 ; 2nd book, 16 ; 3rd book, a 

Arithmetic is taught simultaneously to the whole school on the 
Uaok board with illustrations. 

Geography, as above from the maps. 

AH the children write on their slates till they learn the forms of 
the letters. 

Sxtrooo IflLAKD.— There is no school here, nor has there been 
any for many years. The baud is very small, there being not more 
than 8 or 10 ehUdren of an age to go to sdiooL 

Mud Laks.— The school here is supported by the New England 
Society. The Teacher is James Schofield for the boys ; Mrs. Scho- 
Md for the prls, 



Boys at school 14 

GiriB " 11—25 

Average daily attendance ..* 18 

Number who speU 12 

" who read ^ ^ 2D 

^ study arithmetie „ 12 

*^* •geo^phy 3 

*• writing 16 

A small farm is attached tcrthis school vtpou which the boya are 
required to worlL an hour each day. 

AurwioK. — ^The only Report reosired from thia school ia for th» 
quarter to 30& Sept 1864, via : 

No. of boysy 26; girk, 19. Total, 45, White children at the 
school, 6. 

The teacher is a very oompetent yeung many, son of the Bev. Mr. 
Madden, the Wealeyan Missionary at tfaiesta^n. 

Mr. TboB. K Madden's salary is |200 a year paid by the above 
society. He holds a second daw certificate ss a Teadier. 



SlxTXACT from Superintendent €tiOn$on's letter aceompanffing hi^ 
Report on ike Orcmd Biver Indian SeKoole, 

The number of Schoc^ amon||j the Six Nations are eight, and the 
Mississaguas have two, or ten m aE The first seven schools are 
under the soperintendenee of the Rev. Mr. NeUes, who kindly 
furnished the information regarding; i^em, and in his letter states ; 
— ''Four of the teachers are Indians, who were educated at the 
Mohawk Institution (school No. 1), where the children are boarded, 
clothed, and educated, thus securing r^gnbr attendance, and con- 
sequently the improvement of the children is very satisfactory. 

'' In addition to the ordinaiy branches of an English education, 
the boys are instructed in agriculture, and the girls in sewing 
spinning, knitting, &c, 

*' The other six are Day Schools, at whidi the attendance of the 
children is very irtegulsr, and on this account their progress is alow 
ftjM^ unsatisfactoiy.'' 

The 8th sdiooi is under the duirge of the Rev. Mr. Germaine^ 
Wesleyan Missionanr ; and the 9ih School under the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Law8<Mi, of the same Mission. The 10th is a new school, 
lat^ established, and has a Board of Trustees from the New 
Oremt Band. Some children from the white settlers, in the Towu- 
ship of Walpole, attend this school, paying the teacher 25 cente 
ea«»i, per week. 

A substsntial addition haa been made to the Mohawk Institute, 
which now affords accommodation for one hundred children. 

The New England So<^Bty is thus conferring immense benefita 
upon the Indian people, who will^ no doubt,, appreciate them. 

It may be observed that the capacity of Indian children for 
learning is quite as good as that of the whites. 

ExTBAcr/roia letter of W. Litfvnggton^ Indian Commiuionrr, dated 
a< lielavMre, 2nd Januarf^ 1866b 

'* I find, by reliable information furnished by the Rev. Abraham 
Sickles and William Doxtater, that the present population of the 
Oneida Band is, in round numbers, six hundred, and they are 
gradually increasing As Christians, they are divided into two 
denominationa— ^Church of England and MethodistB. The Rev. 
R. Flood had the Church people under his care for some years, Mr. 
Potts having been sent thither under the auspices of the Cc^onial 
Church and School Society, as schoolmaster and catechist. Mr. 
Potts eventually to<^ ordefto^ and was l&eir Missionary tiB within 
a few months back, when he was incapacitated by an iUness whidi 
terminated in his death, about three weeks agow William Doxtater, 
a good Indian, has acted, and still acts, as a sort of catechist ; but^ 
he tells me, thev have had no school aniee Mr. IV)its was ordained, 
a circumstance his people much regret, as the children of the pro- 
fttsing members of the Church are numerous, The Methodists, <»a 
the other hand, have an efficient organization under the Rev. A. 
Sickles^ and have also a teacher in their school named Firanoia 
G. H. Wilson, whose salary (1160.00 per ^nnnm) is paid by the 
We8le3ran Missionary Board Fund. The present attondauce of 
children is neither lyge nor regular. In warmer weather, from 
20 to 80 children attend. The branches taught are the c<Hnmon 
series of school books, with which, however, the school is rather 
inadequately furnished." -^ 

ExTBAOT /rom letter from S, Colquhouny Indian Agent, doited Con^ 
woll, 12lh December, 1864. 

I have to inform you that the school at St Regis has been dosed 
for this year past, as Mr. McDoneU, the late teacher, left and was 
to return soon, but has not done ao, for the reason iJiat his salary 
was kept back by the Board of Education for Lower Canada, to 
whom the school reports have been sent for the last few yean, and 
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not through me to the Indian Department, as formerly had been 
done. 

Extract from letter of Rev, P, J. Saucier^ dated Mission of Bdsii- 
go}uhe^ 22nd December, 1864. 

The number of ohildron that have attended the sohool thb year 
IB :— Males, 33 ; females, 31 ; total, 64. 

English and French are the two languages taught in the school. 
The children are learning the reading, writing, and spelling, by 
heart, and learning by heart some pieces of their books, transla- 
tintf, table of multiplication, arithmetic, and geogi-aphioal map. 

The study of the globe would be a great bene&t to the children. 
This study would give them a great knowledge of the different parts 
of the world, but until now, the school had no means sufficient to 

et one. These are the several branches taught in the school at 
ouche. The name of the teacher is Joseph Doraiei, a young 
om*the district of Montreal 

His salary is £50 a year. He receives payment from three 
aourcee — ^from the Department of Education, ^m the Indian De- 
partment and from the people of his mission ; but the Indians 
being so poor that I can raise but a few dollars from them. 
The following table contains various items of statistical information 
in Tegard to all of the Indian schools in Canada. 

The following miscellaneous items are taken from the report .• 

TKe Receipts and Bxpetiditures of the Indian Department are as 
follows : — ^The receipts for lands and timber for the half-year com- 
mencing 1st January and ending dOth June, J364, were $33, 907. 78 ; 
intwest and investments for the same period, $43,734.57 ; annuities 
and grants, $17,310.00 ; making a total of $95,042.35. The pay- 
ments, comprehending annuity and interest mon«^, made to Indians, 
and including salaries, surveys and incidental expenses, amounted, 
for the same period, to $63,006.36. At the commeneement of the 
year 1864 the total sum, as represented in the books of this Depart- 
ment, at the credit of the vanous Indian bands, was $1,530,343.31. 
At the termination of the half-year ending 30th June, 1864, from 
payment of instalments on lands, from new sales, timber, drc, 
the amount, after defraying salaries and all other chaiges, was 
$l,562,530.l9--shewing an increase af $32,186.88. 

Indian Freseuts. — Pensions. — Since the publication of the last 
Report, the province has relieved the Imperial Government of the 
duty of supplying a limited number of aged and needy Indian men 
and womeii with the annual danation of a blanket for each such 
person. The blankets were purchased by this Department, and 
were issued as usual in the autumn so that in consequence of the 
present accounts beinar brought to the 30th June, 1864 only ; no 
particulars thereof, will appear on this occasion. 

The Home Government continues to pay the pensions to Messrs. 
Chesley, Anderson and others, aq^ounting for the half-year to 
£425 Is. 7d. sterling, out of Impenal funds, and likewise to issue 
through the Commissariat DepuH^ment, a ration allowance com- 
muted by a money payment, to certain Lower Canada Indians, 
amountiii^ for the half-year to 30th June last to $106.82. With 
the ezoeptioB of the retention of tbiese two obligations, it may be 
considered that the connection of the British Government with the 
Indiana of Canada, has been relinquished. And that upon the 
Province has devolved the duty of promoting thgp well-being of 
those people, and advancing their condition, by every practicable 
, means. 

Habits oflnduibry. — ^The officers of the Department, and myself 
among the number, in Official visits to the Indian settlements, 
inculcate a greater attention to Agriculture. The occupation to 
wliich circumstanced as they are, (with sufficient Reserves including, 
especially in Western Canada, lands adapted to tillage, set apart 
for their benefit) they might with very great advantage, if resolved 
to be indostrioiis, profitably apply themselves. I find, however, 
that there a bad sysitem prevails, permitted in times past to grow 
into existence, whidi must be uprooted before I can hope for the 
desired success. We have seen among the white population people 
too lazy to work their farms themselves, and when they did farm 
their lands themselveaL cultivate them so unskilfully as often to 
have but half-crops, llie na^ually indolent character of too many 
men of Indian blood disposes tl^m to accept ofiers to farm on 
shares, which fostering their disinclination for constant labor ad- 
mits of their subsisting, although miserably, while leading a life of 
idleness. This engenders habits opposed to temperate and virtuous 
living, and conduces to that demoralization in a greater or less 
degree which the absence of occupation occasions to people of what- 
soever race and blood they may be. To effect improvement we 
mnst then break up the noxious system out of which so much evil 
grows. Ko true civilization can prevail apart fron\ labor, either 
physical or mental, and with the former must some at least of the 
lai^r be combined, in order that with labor, skill may go luuid in 
hand. And, as regards our present subject, that Agriculture may 



be practised as a science, it is important that the Indian people 
shall be educated for it, that it be encouraged in every possible 
way, and that the policy to be pursued be such as to dissuade tiie 
Indians from its n^ect. The Act 13th and 14th Yictoria, chapu 
74, by section 10, prohibits any persons other thtfn Indians or 
intermarried with Indians from Bettiiiu[ upon, or occupying Indian 
lands. Under this law, the officers of the Department do remoTS 
intruders. And, with a view to terminate the enervating and pez^ 
nicious practice of associating white settlers on the occupancy of 
their lands, and giving over the cultivation of the farms to them in 
shares, th«^ law may effectually be invoked. Giving, however, 
beforehand, due notice to those concerned, that the existing arrange- 
ments must be terminated. At a first view^ this may be regarded 
as a harsh proceeding. But when it is considered that tiie system 
shuts out tne younger members of an Indian family from useful 
employment, and enforces upon them idleness with its tsoidency to 
dissipation, the neoessity for insisting upon the abolition of farming 
on shares, becomes obvious. 

In some recent instances, the Department has, when aiding the 
Indians in Lower Canada, supplied them with implements of hus- 
bandry, and with seed grain. And it is hoped that with each 
sncceeding year progress is being made in improving the oonditioii 
of the Indian people in nearly every section of the Province. 



2. SYSTEMATIC EDUCATION OF THB INDIAlSfS Off 

UFPSB CANADA. 

SVaOBSTlONS Iir VIBW of LBOISLATIOK 70K THB BDUCAXIOir OF THB 
INDIAKS OF UPPBB OAITADA. 

{A Memorandnm submitted to the Chief 8uperintend$ntrof Education 
for Upper Canada, by the Rev, Thomas WiUiams, WeaUyan Mi$» 
sionai-y,) 

Ist. A measure might be passed by the Legislature during the 
present session, if possible, introduced by the Supt. QenenJ of 
Indian afiiAirs, which would recognize the Indians as a part of the 
population for whom Education u desirable — ^up to the present 
time they have no recognition in the legislation bearing upon ^ 
Education of the people. 

• 2ud. This measure should secure to them a portion of the Grant 
from the revenue set apart each year for Educational purposes— 
and make it essential, in order that they partake of this grant, that 
the Councils of the Indians should appropriate an amount equal to 
it from their f unda^ in the same manner as the County Councils do 
the same thing ; and that these two sums constitute the ** Govern- 
ment Indian ichool Fund." 

3rd. This measure should sive the Indians the privilege of the 
Provincial Normal School — ^the Provin€J|pJ Depository for School 
Apparatus, Libraries, &c., in the same manner as other Schools 
have thi/i privelege. 

4th. Tins measure should make the Chief Superintendent of 
Education for the Province the Chief Sujpt. of Indian Schools, ^ 

It should make the Visiting Supt. of Indisn af&irs, fnjti^iyug 
the affiiirs of a reserve, each particular reserve the Treasurer of the 
Government Indian School Fund for that reserve. He alone to 
receive and disburse the moneys of the fund, and for no other pur- 
pose than the payment of salariiss of Teachers diiUr authorised to 
teach Indian Schools, and upon the order of the ^frustees of such 
Schools. All moneys raised and expended for School purposes, 
whether for the building or repairs, or furnishing School Houses, 
the purchase of books, apparatus, or Libraries, the jMiymen^ of 
salaries of Teachers, together with the time school has been open, 
the attendance, the branches taught, and all matters, as in other 
Schools, to be reported to him at the end of each year. The chums 
of each School to be dependent o& its condition an4 effSsctiveness as 
indicated in such report. 

6th. That the Council of each nation, or nations, or band of 
Indians, as usually constituted, have power to divide their reserve 
into School Sections, ^-to define the extent and limits of the same 
— ^to alter, change, of unite such^ sections as required. Such divi- 
sions, alterations, changes or unions to be subject to the approval 
of a Board of Education, to be constituted as in our next. 

7th. The visiting Supt. , the Missionaries laboring on the reserve 
being Clergymen or Ministers with their respective Churches. Two 
of these clergymen or ministers, with the visiting Supt., to be a 
quorum for the transaction of the business of the Board. They are to 
examine Teachers, to classify and license tliom (for Indian Schools), 
to have power to cancel and annul licenses for sufficient cause, to 
visit and to generally superintend the Schools in accordance with 
regulations to be made. 

8th. Tliat each section, when oonstitui^ elect three Trustees 
from the householders of the section — none but householders to be 
eligible to the office, or to vote at meetings of the section. After 
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the flnt year Sdiool ha» bMo m ofjeratioB^ cue troBte^ to go o«t, 
and ODe to W declMl, all to W cligibW to T»^kctk>i» aaek jear. 
These t i B Bt ee a to ha^e fffveD to them g«eh datics aad pewer as 
Iiidiaa t i as i ee s may be Aoagfct capable of ^Ksehttrging. But as a 
eheck and a guide ist least f er a time) to let aU their acta be- sarb jeet 
to the apprcmd of veto ef any two members of the BoarcL Orders 
or cbe^« for money, or for tile priTile^ of the Proyincial Normal 
Bebool, or for property from the PlroTineial Depository fer Ubiaries, 
appiratns, ^e., to be of Tal«e, only when endorsed by one or more 
memben of the Beaid, to the extent of the leg^ eSaima of stich 
fldliool and no fmrtlMMr. 

The abore, with any ot&er proTinena which may be thowght 
necessary by the Cl^ief &iipt. of EdxicatioQ or the Swpi. €tenera) of 
Indian i^ira, if paased into a law, by '*^the powers that be," would 
do but simple justioe to tbo Indians, and mighrt senre to draw out 
their deeper interest in their own improvement ; besadea fostering 
and grinding the efforts they are now making. 

I K>rbear to say any more, leaving these snggeetietis to their own 
merits — ^hopins, at least, that they may be taken as well intended. 

They are sttSmitted with all dae respect and deference. 

(Signed,) THOS. ^ILUAMS, 

Wesleyan Missionary. 
Few Credit Wesleyan Indian 

HissioB, February 29th, 1864, 



■OMB FAC» F»m TBB OWfMU MI ATlOll OW TB08B OW WHOM XKBTOLVX 
VHX OiJUi or THK mOXAlW or OVB TBXyrLHcm. 

1. TIm Indiana of this Upper Province do not, nor have they (as 
far aa I am aware) received any share of the very large amonnt of 
money so cemmendably appropriated by the Government for the 
education of the people of Hie province. The settlements, as far as 
ther extend, the cities, the towns and villages, are provided for ; 
all have aids in money tendered to them, of which they may avail 
themselves by complying with some very proper and easy regnla- 
tiona The c^rfonrod people, deaf motes, the blind are all thoaght 
of, spoken of ; the Indian and his children alone are not mentioned 
in the enactments aiming at the edncation of the people, as if they 
were not in existence, or aa if, in their present condition, living snr- 
tonnded by settlements of white people, the ignorance, resnlting 
from the neglect of their education, wowld not be injurious to them- 
selves and to the eontignona popnlationa. The friendB of the 
Indian often ask how is thisi The government ^ the comitry 
shonld be able to answer the question. Some have volnuteered an 
apology by saying : ** The Indians are not tax payers." If they do 
not pay direct taxes they are consnmers, to a very large extent, of 
goods which yield revenne. Bnt the government ^wes edncation 
to paupers, who are only an expense, and why not to the Indians ? 
, * IL It ia said that cnme is on the increase among the Indians ; 
and especially among those who live near onr towns and settlements. 
At least onr county officers say this. May there not be some con- 
nection between this and the neglect of their education ? 

III. The Indians are, in many cases, becoming much interested 
in the education of their children and youth. || They have, in several 
instances, erected school-houses and established schools ; in some 
eases supporting them by appropriations from their funds, and in 
others ^yinc to keep them m operation by voluntary subscriptions. 
This fact wiU indicate that they have, in these cases, passed to a 
condition in which they will be able to appreciate efforts in their 
behalf, and they may be ex|)ected to co-operate with these efforts H 
the right method is taken with them. 

lY. A very large proportion of the Indians, who are Chnstians, 
have obtained some edncation. The largest number of the younger 
people, of both sexes, can read and write ; some have a partiid 
acquaintance with numbers ; many have acquired a love of reading ; 
aome take and read the papers ; some families have small coUectiona 
of books. Sunday schools with libraries have great attractions for 
the young people, who take and read the books with great avidity. 
Post Masters, who live in their immediate vicinity, can testify tbat 
their letters are numerous. The English is to them a learned 
language. Most of their reading, and nearly all their written com- 
munications are in onr language. Its influence upon them is rapidly 
on the increase. Those who know the Indians are fully sensible 
that, in proportion aa they know our language and from books, 
papers and conversation get into our habits of thought and feeling, 
ihey are civilized and no further. 

v. The Indians came by this education : 

1st. By the labours and efforts of the Missionary organizations of 
the several christian communities having Missionaries among them, 
aided in many cases by parent institutions in the mother country. 
The amounts expended in this work, if estimated from the beginning, 
would be found very considerable. Some of the best talent in the 
4ifiarent churches has been employed in this work. It has been 



going om for more than a generation, aad the results, aa stated is 
my ^i-th part, are part of the precious fruit. 

2hd. A corporation known as the '^New ITngland Company'' 
have maintained, for numy years, sehoeis with some settlements of 
Indiana Some of their schools are large and superior ^ im some of 
them the eomnMu mechanic arts, with agricikltnre, are taught in 
unison with letters ; and there eannet be a doubt bmt muck good 
has been effected by them. 

The Indians themselves, under the zafluence ef their missionariea 
and with the sanction of the Indian Department and its officers, 
have Impropriated oonsidefable sums from their own moneys for In- 
dustrial Schools, which have done much good. These Schools, 
however, becanae unpopular with the Indians, who do not fancy 
sepaiation from their children, the children themselves not tai^n^ 
well with the restraint necessary to such iastilwtioaa. The Indiana, 
are, however, setting apart some of th«ir money for home Schools, 
indicating a disposition to help themselves. 

From these sourses, and these alone, (with some few' exceptiono 
bearing on individual eases\ comes all the education which the 
Indians now have, and which, along with their Christianity, gives 
them their best qualification to live in their present eircumstanoea, 
contiguous to settlements of white people, and furnishes them wiUi 
the only prompting they experience, to rise to a level with their 
neighbours. It certainly devolves on those to whom ia committed 
the care of these people, to fost-er and encouiage their promptinga 
with all doe deference and resped I submit the above writteo 
facts to their serious consideration. 

(Signed,) THOS. WILLIAMS, 

Wesleyan Missionary. 
New Credit Wesleyan Indian 

Mission, 29th February, ISU. 



& THE INDIANS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 

The foDowing is a letter on this subject from the Right Reverend 
Alonao Potter, D.D., Bishop of Pennsylvania, to the Chief Super- 
iutendent of Education for Upper Canada : — 

Mt lyxAm Dm. Rtxksoit, — ^The condition of the Indians on our 
frontiers is far from satisfactory, and theie are many persons who 
advocate a radical change in the policy of onr government towarda 
them. Our missiona to christianise them, too, have not been over 
wise or successful, and the whole subject of their relationa to our 
race and of our duty as a christian people is being anxiously con- 
sidered. It is said that under the policy of the Hudson Bay Ca, 
and of your Home Government, they are better protected, moro 
civilized and more contented. The tide of emigration which, <» 
our side, presses them sorely adds, of course, a complication to tho 
problem from which the Hudson Bay Co., ^c, are relieved. Still 
there must be some secret in your conduct towards the Aboriginea 
which we have not fully learned, and it is -io ascertain it that I 
venture to ask you if you can point me to any source of complete 
and accurate information. Any views which you yourself may have 
formed as the the fruit of your experience and reflection would be 
especially valuable; Remembering with much pleasure our meeting 
of several years since, 

I am, dear Sir, with great regard. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed,) ALONZO POTTER, 

Philadelphia, April 18, 1864. 

(Copy of Reply.) 

Edugatiok Omcx, 

Toronto, 25th June, 1864. 

Right Rxv'n. Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 28th ultimo, to which the Chief Superin- 
tendent, now absent, hsa requested me to reply. 

The relation of the Indians to the Britifth Government, whether 
Imperial or Colonial, has alwajrs been an intimate one. In the 
main, the Indians have been well treated by the Govemmeut ; and 
their confidence in its honour and fair dealing has, as a general rule, 
been unbounded. It is a significant fact that none of the British 
Indians (i.e., those under British protection) have ever been found 
in the ranks of the enemy. During the' long contests with the 
French in this country, the British Indians remained true to their 
allegiance. It was so also in the war of 1812, and in the rebellion 
of 1837. The secret of this fidelity was, no doubt, the faithfuhieas 
of the Government in strictly fulfilling fts engagements with them. . 
Any breach of faith with the Indians would be looked upon aa a 
disgrace and as an act of oppression by the strong against the weak. 

Down to 1846-60 it was the policy of the Government to make 
'* presents " to the Indiana in payment of their annuitiea. A 
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change was tAien mada, and « commmtatioii «f t^ase apB«al presents 
yas prepesod. The jjrant, or 4LsArib«tiun of gunpowder was dtseon* 
tinned in 1845 -; and iit ISal tke eemmiitation money for this ORe 
iteoi (wkick had aGcnmnlatod) anouBted to akovt $19,00(1. Abovt 
^he tine the '^'preseuts" were disceiitiaved, tke Indians w^e m^ 
Sliced te coasent te a^ply « poiiion «f their annnal cominiitatidn 
money to the purposes ^ef Indnstriii Sd«catien among tkemsel^es ; 
«nd in Iftul abont $6,000 ef the ** powder*' money, referred to as 
4kbove, were divided between the iilderville and Monnt filgln ludms- 
trial Schools. These Appropriations «re, I believe, still made 
Annually liy the Indians. £ have understood, hosrever, that the 
scheme «f indnstrial ^dncatioa among the Indians hasnotofliAe 
years been very sHocessfwL I doabt very much whether any system 
of edncatioR among them wHl floarish for any length of time wkicih 
is not brought nnder the sapervision of a Department such as oars, 
which conid deal's^i^maticalty with the details. I may state that 
the '* presents'* are not whofly diseontinaed. Blankets are irtiM 
^ven to the old and deserving among the Indians, amA pensions «re 
«till paid to some of them. In addition to the Wedeyan and 
Roman Catholic missions «nd scbools among the Indiaxft in Upper 
Canada, the *^ New England Society ^ (of Colonial times) maintains 
^u efficient <Chnrch of England) establishment among them near 
Brantford, besidee other schools elsewhere. In I<ower Canada the 
Roman Cathdic Chnrch haa, from the earliest times, devoted great 
Attention to the wants of the Indians. The Indian Department at 
Qnebec — a branch of tiie Crown Lands Department — wonld, aoi 
^onbt fnmish any information that might be further desired, on 
Application to Wm. Spragge, IBsq., Depn^ Superintendent of Indian 
»£[air8. 

I hw the lioDour to be, Right Rev. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
•(Si^paed,) 4. GEORGE HOD6INS, 

Deputy Supt Ed., U.a 
The Right Rev. Aloneo Potter, D.D., 

Bishop of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 



4, HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE INDIANS OF UPPER 
CANADA. 

From Vie Report ef ike Special VommU^oner^ app9tnltei hy the 
Chwemr General^ 4i» 1956, le utme^ff o t e Indium €^a%re. 

We find that at the earfieat period of which we have any accurate 
«ccountf^ the nations, in possession of •what is now called Canada, 
were the Algnnldns^ the Hnrons, Wyandots or Yendotes, and their 
kiudred of that singular Confederacy called by the French** La 
Nation netutre." 

As ^^ la nations neatre " wsa exterminated b^ the Iroquoia in 
some of their predatoiy and murderous incursions into Canada 
before tke year 1650, wo need not enter into apy of the details of 
their histoiy. 

( The Hnrons, Wyandots or Yendots as they are more propeiiy 
called, were the head and principal support of the Algonkin TribM 
•gainst the Five Nations ; the Delawareo themselves, leaders in 
their own confederacy to this daiy reoogniae the superiority of! 
the former, who originally held most of the Peninsula between 
JLakes Huron, Erie and Ontario, and some of their settlement^ were; 
fonud by the Frenoh on the North-Eastern Coast of Lake Huron. t 

They consisted of several confederated Tribes, the Ataronch- 
ronons, the Attiguenonguarhai, the Attiqnaou-eutou (or Nation de 
rOurs,)Ahrendalh-ronons, and the Tionontate, who resided in the 
part of the country now oecupied by the Wyandots near Amh«rst> 
Irarg. Tne word ** Huron" is of French origin. They are generic 
cally Iroquois, that as they speak a dialect of the same lingnal stock. 
Notwithstanding this affinity fierce wars raged between them and 
the Conledei«cy of the Five Nations, and ^>out the middle of the 
17th century, the latter attacked their settlements and drove many 
of them up into the country of the Otchipwes, by whose help they 
subsequently expelled the Invaders, and a portion of them returned 
to Detroit, in the vicinity of their ancient seats. 



* We have used the word '' AlgODkin" in its generic sense, we shall 
have occasion afterwards, to partioolarize the subdivision of the Nation, 
and nse the term as it is now appropriated specially to a Tribe ft here 
includes the Lenui Lenape, the Sbawaees, Otchipwes, (Chlppewas,:- Pota- 
watarates. Ottswas, Nipissings, Abenakis, Amalacites, Montagnais. 
Sokokis, Mistassins and Mohegaus *, These though widely different in 
many respects, all speak dialects of the <* Algonkin" tongue, a term ap- 
plied by the early French Settlers to this extensively diffused lang^uage. 

t The names of a Tendot Tribe appears in the list of Residents at the 
Lac des Deux Montagnes by Sir W. Johnson m 1763. They subsequently 
however migrated northward, and probably rejoined their Brethren in the 

•West. 



At this period the Otchipwes or Chlppewas untied fivamselves im 
the valley of the Thames, «nd surroundiBg co«nti^. At the timo 
of their defeat « porticm of tke Huroas oaoapod b^ the valkor ^of tho 
Ottawa, and took refuge «nder the walls of QueiboeL Hesoe arose 
the Indiaa Settlement at SiUeiy, whoso dosoondaute bow tihim to 
OKist «t La Jeune Lorette. 

The Algonkins reckoned anong their kiudrad Trftes tbe Lenoi 
Lenape, one division «f w3iom, the Delawarea, «re bow to he found 
on the River ThaoMs, in tho Township of Oxford. 

They must not be ooBsadered sis original occupants of this tiuct; 
tSiey settled ihicre nnder an «fxior in Council, dated 17^, «fter thc^ 
had been driven from their fonner Settlement on the River Muskiu* 
guui in Ohio, by reason of troubles whkih «roae between them and 
tlie surrounding Whites. They were the €r8t Tribe hs Weetetm 
Canada who embraoed Christianity ; «ttd in their «ariy histoiy acu 
Tioted for tho suavity of their demeanor and tho docility with which 
they submitted to the directions of tho Miasionariea. Many indi* 
viduals of this Tribe have also beconse iaoorpomted witk tlM Six 
N-atioBS. 

Another BranA ef the Leimi Lenap^ the Minsio ebo ealled 
MoAdoy or Muusee, that is the Wolf Tribe, are te he found at the 
ViUage called after them Muncey towB, on the Reaerve which they 
occupy in common with the Chippewas of the Thames. 

A third branch of i^e Lenape^"^ the ShawaBose or ShawmoeSy am 
still represented in tiiis Province by a few scattered individuals^ 
among some of ^» other TVihes. Their name is welt known im 
Canadian history from the valour diaplayed by them under the gui- 
dance of Tecumseth. 

The Ottawaa originally held away on the river of that Dffne, t 
until driven thenoe hy the viotorous Iroq[Uois who turned their 
arms againert them after the rout of the Yendots. They fled West- 
ward into the Pottawatamic CouBtiy, They do not however aeem 
to have forma&y relinquished a claim to their fotuter habitation, 
until aftnr the taking of Detroit, when « quadripartite Treaty was 
signed by them, the Wyandots, the Otchipwes aad the Pottawata^- 
mies ; by this agreement the Otchipwes obtained that pait of the 
conntiy lying north-east of a Ime drawB east and west through the 
city of Detroit, while the ri^r of that oame was taken aa the divi- 
dii^ line from north to south, 

Tlie Tendots resumed undisputed possession ef part ef the truet 
over wh?ch they had held acknowledged Sovereignily aoMiBg the 
native Tribes. 

The nort^-wert portion fell to the let of the Otiawaa, wUletiw 
Pottawataraes occupied the leraauiing section. The settleaMnt of 
the Otchipwes on 14ie Thames was not disturbed. 

This agreement is important, us white people have endeavoured 
under irregular titles ucqBired froui the other Tribes oonoemed in 
this Treaty, to obtain land in possession of the Wyandots. 

The Ottawas now residing in Canada, have for the nnist part re- 
turned to this side of late yeara frout the AmericaB shore^ where 
they were located under the foregoing T^^eaty. M^ubers of this 
Tribe «re to be found in the Ifanitoulin IslaBds, «nd aoattered 
along the shore of Lake Huron. Some are also settled on Walpole 
Island at the head of Lake St. Clair, 

Scattered throughout the Western DiatiM us« also to be foand 
the Pottawatamiei JB eondderaUe number. They are «ble to com- 
municate with the Otchipwes without much diffi<mlty, us thm Dia- 
lects «re very nearly akin. The Pottawatunies have all Migrated 
from the United States into Oanaida. 

After the expulsion of the Five Katioin from their conquest on 
the Ottawa, and in Western Canada, the Otchipwes aad their Bre* 
thren the Mississaguas or Eagle Tribe seem gradually to have moved 
down from their hunting grounds in the Upper Lakes, and to have 
taken the place of the neutral Nation and other Tribes^who had 
been either extiipated or dispersed by the Iroquoia. They thus 
overspread the Oountiy lying between the Ottawa, Lake Huron 
and Lake Ontario, and extended themselves along the northem 
shore of Lake Erie, 

. Proceeding eastward we find among the Tribes of Aigonkia 
origin, the Kipissings,t and the Band now specially called A%on* 
kins, who aro to be found at the Lake of the Two KountainSi on 



* Another theory identifies the Shawnoes with the lost Bries, as both 
assumed the ^appellation of " The Tribe of the Cat or Racoon.** This 
would make them of the Iroquois Stock. 

t So great was their strength, and so undisputed their sovereignty that 
tribute was exacted and unhesitatingly (^id to them by all Indians mak- 
ing use of that great highway between the North West and the then 
infant Colony of Canada Some writers go so fiur as to derive their name 
from this toll of black mail levied. 

t A Branch Of these, the Amikams, or Beaver Tribe, migrated to the 
Manitoulin Islands. The Nipissings had the reputation of speaking the 
Algonkin tongue in its greatest parity. 
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the Oatinean, at Maniwaki, and thence scattered around the head 
waters of the Ottawa and the St Maurice ; with them are associated 
those who were termed by the French TStes de Bmde» — ^The name 
of one of their Bands lives ixk the appellation of the Lake and River 
Abbitibb^. — The Tribe mentioned by Sir W. Johnson as to be 
fotmd near Trois-Rivi^res, the Skaghquanoghronos were also Algon- 
IdnflL although called by him by an Iroquois name. 

Tne Abenakis of St. Francis and Becancour came originally from 
the Kennebec and the neighbouring localities where they may still 
be txBced by the apj^llation of two of their Bands, perpetuated in 
the names of the Kivers Penobecott and Androscoggin ; they were 
among the first to immigrate in order to place themselves under the 
protection of France, incorporated with them are still to be found 
mdividuals of the dispersed Tribes Mohegans or Xej Loups and the 
Sokokis, who formerly lived at Saoo, and were known as allies of the 
]f ohawkfl. 

The Etchemins or " Oanoemen" whose haunts on the north sh'ore 
can be traced in '*Les i!«ooumains'' are the same as the Amalacites 
who originally roamed through the forests on the St. John and Ste. 
Croix Rivers in New Brunswick, and are still to be found on the 
Riviere Verte ; while, further clown, the Micmacs or the Qaspe 
Nation, are the Canadian representatives of the principal nation 
once spread over the north shore of New Brunswick, throughout 
Kova Scotia^ and thence along the coast of Maine. 
^ Such a brief statement of the nations, whom the early settlers 
either found in possession of the Country, or who at a very early 
period sought the alliance and protection of the French. 

At later dates other Tribes were added to the population of 
Canada ; of these the Iroquois ai« by far the most important 

Id 1783, the Six Nations, as the celebrated Confederacy of the 
Iroquois was called, followed the fortunes of the English at the 
conclusion o Ahe American War, and received in lieu of their pos- 
sessions on the South ahore of Lake Ontario, a grant on the Grand 
River from Sir Frederick Haldimand, which was confirmed on Jan- 1 
nar^ 14, 1793, by a Patent under the Great Seal, issued by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Simcoe. The tnbct so granted had been previously I 



purchased from the Mississagas. One of the Tribes, the Mohawks, 
received a similar grant on the Bay of Quints which had likewise 
been acquired in the same way from the Mississagas in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

The oldest members of the confederacy are Mohawks, Onondagas^ 
and Cayugas, ivhose union precedes tradition; the Oneidas and 
Senecas are younger associates, — while the Toscaroras, who oonati- 
tute the sixth Nation, were adopted at a still later period, lie 
Oneidas seem at one time to have been omitted from category^ and 
the Aucquagas inserted in their stead. 

Another branch of the Oneidas, who remained in the United 
States when the majority of the Tribe removed to Canada, subee- 
qneutly followed their friends, and are settled on the River Thames^ 
in the County ef Middlesex. Several other bands have been from 
time to time absorbed iuto the number of the Iroquois, and now 
only exist as families or siibdivisions of the Tribes^ In this way we 
find the Nanticokes, who formerly dwelt on this east shore of the 
Continent bevond the Delaware River. The Tutulies, Mnntnrea 
and Delaware Indians have also representatives among the Six 
Nations. 

These latter are related te the Iroquois who are to be found 
lower down on the St Lawrence, and at the Lake of the Two^ 
Mountains. The Iroquois of Cauf^hnawaga and Actkissasno or St' 
Regis, are the descendants of those who were, induced by the French 
to congregate at Frontenac, whence they removed to their present 
settlements. With them are incorporated the Oswegatchys of La 
Galette^ or Prescott, who were chieny emigrants from the Ononda 
gas. The Iroquois at the Lake of the two Mountains separated 
from those at the Sault St Louis, when the Village was moved from 
the lower end of the Reeerve near Longueuil to its present site. 

We are led to believe that the Iroquois have a better daim io 
the Islands in tlie St. Lawrence, below Guananoque than the Mia- 
sissaguas, who dispute them with them, inasmuch aa the former 
seem to have been the earlier recognised occupants of that part of 
the country. 



Statxhbnt of the oondition of the^ various Indian Schools thronghont the Provinoa 



Name 



of Indian Seaerre and 
Band. 



Moravians of the Thames .... 

Wyandotta of Anderdon 

Cnlppewaaof Barnia 

Ohippewaa and Pottawatomies 

of walpole Uland «... 

Onofdas of tbo Thames 

Chippowas of Saugeen. , 

4o do 



Cblpv^ of Sangeen Bun. Sohoo] 
Kissbsagoas of lake ~ 



ofMndLake^!.. 



HiisiaaRiias of Alnnlck , 

llissiasaguaB of Bioe Lake 

Ohippewas of Cape Crokor , 

Ohippewas of Ghrfstian Island. 
Chippewaaof Bama «, 



OUppoBI'' of Snake Island . 
MobaffbofSayofQuinM . 
Mississsguas of New Credit. 
Mlssissaffuas of Xew Credit . 
XanitoaUn Island Indians 

Wikwemlkon« 

Manitoulin Island Indians 

ManitowanSiis 

Manitoulin Island ludiaais of 

Little Current 

Six Nations of the Grand River. 
do 
do 
do 



do 
do 
do 



MicmacB of Bestigonche.. 



do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 



Name of th6 Teaeher. 



Salary per 
annum. 



David J. CrDgban ... 

Thomas Kini? 

Charlotte Adams ... 



Wm. A. Catheart 

Francis O. H. Wilson.. 



H*vS. Jones... 
John ScoM ... 



Rev. Mr. Cooley^Mtss'iT... 
(The school here has been 
Mr.andMrs.Bcfaofleld 



Qloaedfor a 
net known 



Thomas B. Madden . 



John Jacobs 

Charlotte Adams 
OUver Goldle 



Glenholm Garrett.. 

Thomas Connell 

Elijah HcDougall.. 

Jos. Jeonesseanz .., 

Bev. J. B. Sims 



Micmaos of Maria... 



Bev. Mr. Burkett 

No. 1— Thos. Griffiths ... 

Miss Oilhui 

No. 8— Isaac Bsrefoot... 

No. 8— Geo. Moses 

No. 4-Mlss Hartley 

No. &->J. 8. Kingston ... 

No. 6— Mrs. Beaver 

No. 7— Miss Martin 

No. a-Not known . 

Joseph Dorais 



Bd. Bacon 



$ ets 

«00 00 
200 00 
860 00 

100 00 
160 00 
200 00 
225 00 



200 00 

"i'ooob 



200 00 



From what Funds paid. 



Funds of Tribe ., 28 

do ^.... 7 

do 40 

do ^ 

Wesl^yan Missionary Society Not 

do do 15 

$200 from Funds of Tribe and $20 

from Sodoty ot Friends . 21 

weitleyan Missionary Society 14 

number of years, there being only 8 or 10 

New Bngland Society u 



do 



do 



Ch. of England MLuVdm 



$50 by Indians and 8150 by" We 
leyan Missionary Society 



No. of 
Boya. 



200 00 Funds of the Tribe 

250 00 FundsofTriboaudWes.Misa.8oo. 
260 00 !Funds of Tribe , 



r 



240 00 Indian Land Management Fund. 
Not known Ch. of England Missionary Society. 



do 

8250&b'rd 
f72ftboard 
8200 UO 
200 00 
180 00 
200 00 
180 00 
180 00 
Not known 
200 00 

220 00 



do do do 

New Bngland Society J 

do do { 

do do 

do do 

do du 

do do ^ 

do do ^ 

do do 

Weslevan Missionary Socie^ 

L. C. Indian Parliara. Grant, Dept. 

of Education, and subscription... 

$2^ L. C. Indian Pariiam. Grant 

and 820 School Commissioners.. 



Not 
29 

Not 



No. of 
Girls.< 



Not 
do 



Not 

do 

Not 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

88 

12 



12 

8 
20 

» 

known 
15 

18 

21 

cMldr 

11 



18 



known 
29 



known 



Total 
No. of 
Pupils. 



15 



ktaown 
do 



known 

do 
known 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



en of 
25 



80 



Bomarks. 



83 



School at 8be Indian Tillage. 

• 
School at French Bay. 
School at French Bay. 
an age to go to School. 
Partly a day and partly a boaidingw 

school: there is also a small 

worked by the boys. 
8 of these an white chlldreii. 
NoBetiumfbrl864. 



£o do 

' of the Mission School ( On G'd 
Do. new school on Townliiie. 5 Biver. 



No Boport from chib school for 1884. 
do do do 
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The following givea a detail of the numher of Indiaus now residiDg iu Upper and Lower Canada : 

\ 
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POH' UPPER CANADA. 



Coif^AHATiTB STAtKMKin! ol tlie population of the different Indian Bands ihronghout Canada, between the yean 1863 and 186i. 



Nane of TrilM «r aan4. 



Iroquois of St. Loi^g , , , i 

do St.B^gis ,. 

mpissiDgs, AlgonqatiM, aad Iroquois of Lalce <^ Two 

Mountains « 

Kiver Desert Indians .., 

Abenakis of St.Fraads , « 

do of Becancour ,.., 

Horons of Lorette ^, «,•••«•.. 

^malaeites of Viger , 

Miomacs of Restigoucbe • 

Montaguais of Point Blue ajid of OhieoirUmi ,«.... 

lionto^nais of the Moasie , 

Indi&as at Grand Gascapediae , 

do Uiyev Godbout , «.. 



Kaskapas Of Lower St. Lawrence 

Oneidas of the Thames 

Ohippewas and Mnnsees of the Thames 

SiorariaBS of -the Thames ', 

Wyandetts of Anderdon ,«. 

Ohippewas of Pointe -au Pelee 

Ghippewas and Pottawalamies -of Walpole Island . . 
Ohippewas, Pottawatamtes, and Ottawas of Samia. 
Ohippewas of Snake Island 

do Raaa 

do Christian Island 

Odahwahs and Podawadaraiestof Christian IsAand . 

liississaguas of Rke, Mud aad Scogog Lakes 

llohawks of Bay of Quints 

Jftississaguas of Alnwick , . . 

Ojibways of Sandy Island 



Ohippewas of Saugeea ..... 
do Cape Oroker . 



Ohristian Island Band on Xanitoulin Island . 

Six Nation Indians 

Uississaguas of the Credit 

Ohippewas of Lake Superior 

do Lake Huron ....^ 

Xanitoulin Islaod Indians 



Population in 
1803, 



1,3612 
•662 



246 

387 

61 

300 

ItO 

^62 

200 

66 

not known 

60 

(in 1868) 

2,600 

629 

668 

249 

67 

48 

TOO 

497 



259 

198 

96 

302 

225 

147 

269 
348 

63 

2,718 

191 

1,070 



Population in 
1864. 



Increase. 



LBIO 

778 

t3a 



l«8 
110 



62 
317 



1 

17 



262 



10 



7« 
76 



20 



(in 1861) 

2,860 

529 

584 

255 

71 

70 

«71 

486 



360 
71 
36 

« 

4 

22 



«63 
183 
11 
284 
^1 
231 
162 

268 

341 

67 

2,t41 

198 

1,242 



6 
4 



4 
23 

7 
173 



OecEeaae. 



Ifo eensna iban 1861, 



39 

13 



3 
18 



\ 



Foimerly Icnown «i 
Chippewas of Lakai 
Hujwn -and SfaBoaa. 



OoiBBioBly «aQei 
Ohippewas of 8a«> 
inen and Owen 
Sonad, 

Setttedon'theQcand 
mwt. 



No 



Cfoisus 
1858. 



Betun 



SURRENDERS OF INDIAN LANDS IN UPPER CANADA. 



^ 



l^Sl, May 12 
1-795, May 19 

1796, Sept. 



7 

11 

16 

18 
30 

21 
25 
29 



Date of 
Surrender. 



1798, Aug. 6 

1815, Nov. 17 

1818, Oct. 17 
** Nor. - 



1819, 
1822, 
1827, 

1792, 



Indians Surren- 
dering. 



Quanti^ in 
Acres. 



Chippewas . 



Mar. 

July 8 

** 10 



lliflsissagaaa 



€ 
13 
14 

17 
19 
28 
27 



12 

47 



Aug. 



1797, 

1806, " 
1806, Sept 6 



1816, Oct. 
1818, " 



1820, Feb. 8 
" Nov. 28 

1790, May 19 



1800, Sept. 11 

1886, Oct. 26 
"^ Aug. 



Not 
Estimated. 
28,000 

133,000 



88,000 



250,000 

1,592,000 
1,961,000 

«52,000 

580,000 

2,200.000 



Snrrender where Situated. 



Ottawas, bhip'awas 
Pottawatamies it 
Hurons of Detroit 



Moravians. 
Saugeea .. 



3,000,000 

8,4«0 

260,000 
85,000 

428 

648,000 

2,000 

2,748,000 



> 2,000,000 
1,078 



Ojibwas 



26,000 
1,600,000 



Island of Mlchelimackinac . . . 

Land, Water, and Islands Penetangul-^ 

shene, Nottawasa^and Saugeen Bi^ 

North side of the Thames about 19 

nOes above the Delaware Village to 

the upper foik adjoining Oxford 

CheaaU Scart6 

Island of St Joseph, 120 miles oh> 

cumferenoe ....;» 

Kempenfeldt Bsy on Lake Simcoe to 

Lake Huron 

Huron Tract, (Huron District) 
Home District, Lake Simcoe, com- 
mencing at Township of Rawdoa. 

North of the River Thames 

Long Wood Tract 

London and Westminister District 
7,378,000 Acres, consideration 
Commencing 4 miles west of 

saga Point 

Burlington Bay, Lake Ontario. 

Toronto purchase ; 

Home District, commencing east bank 

Etobicoke 

Township of Thuriow 

Misslssaga Tract, Home District 

B. on the Credit Reserve 

Midland ai^ Johnson District. . 

6,787,768 Acres, consideration . 

Commencing at the mouth ol Catfish 

Creek, fO miles east Port Stenley oa 

Lake Brie, District of Hesse. . 

Huron Church Reserve 

2.001,078 Acres, consideration 

Township of Zone, 26,000 do 

do 



Lt. Ck>T. St.CWr, Q. ra.Ny.O. 
« Cy. 

«* M.a 



To whoBs and for what 
purpose. 



Consideration 



£5,000 
101 



No Island aurd. ** aH.O 



£77,801— 2id. per acre. 
QoT. Simcoe, Qeo« IIL 

K 

it 



£«2,50t 



1,200 9 
300 



1,200 9 

4,000 

20,000 

12,000 

10,000 

10,000 

18,500 



1,180 t 4 

75 2 6 

10 



£21,913 4 10— Jd. p. a. 



Geo. m. 



16,137,836 



£ 1,500 

2,500 

21,000 



Acres 



Lake Superior 
Lake ^|Lron . . 



0— T%d. p. a. 
— 2s. p. a. 
O— 3|d. p. a. 



^184,714 10— lid. p. a. 



1,180 

107 

8,600 

50 

11,000 



1,200 
300 D 



£1,200 jyouuiar 

740 t 

60^ • 

600 " 

1,100 * 

£77,601 



£31,913 4 10 



I 1,600 
2,500 0£ 2,500 
21,000 0£ 21.000 



£124,714 4 10 



500 
600 



40 
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AaOREGATE QUANTITY OP LAND SURRENDERED BY THE UNDERMENTIONED INDIANS. 



IndiaiiB Sarrendering. 


Qoantity in Acres- 


Bttnation. 


Consideration paid 


Arerage price 
per acre. 


ChipptwAS x4. .....•*. ............. r.. 


7^73,000 

6.737,760 

^,001,078 

26,000 
1,500,000 
Not known. 
u 


On the Rircr Thames, Kempenfeldt Bay, London 
and Western Diatriet 








77,801 2^d. Der acre. 




KoTB — Besides this quantity the Chippewas 
surrendered the Island of Michel imackinae, and 
the Island of St. Joseph. Lake Huron 


21,913 4 10 

1,500 0-0 

2,500 
21,000 




MissisflMras 


Midland and Johnston District, Toronto purchase, 
and Home District, ite 






i of m penny. 

\ of a penny. 

28« per acre. 
S^d. per acre. 


Ottawss, Chippewa, Pottawatamies, and 
Barons of Detroit 

Monrian Delawarea 


Commencing at Gat fish Creek north side of Lake 
Erie, and Westward to Chenail Ecart4, kc 

Township of Zone • 


Saucraen Indians • 


Not described 


Ojibewas of Lake Superior 


Lake Superior. £500 (• 


" " Huron 


** Huron 600 






acres £ 






16,137.886 


124,714 4 10 


lid. per acre. 







6. SIX NATIONS INDIANS.— NEW COUNCIL HOUSE. 



I Society, which has established so many fre^ schoola for their use, 
I and in addition, the Institute was now enlarged to accomodate 100 
The opening jof the new Conncil House of the Six Nations In- children as boarders, free of expense, affording them opportonities 
diauB, sittiated in the midst of their Reserre lands of Tuscarora and ' not enjoyed by their white neighbours ; he therefore urged his In- 
Oneida, about 11 miles from Brantford, took place this mouth. We dian friends to send their children to school, pointing oat the bene- 
were agreeably surprised to see so large and comfortable a building fits and referred to some of those who were educated. The Super- 
of neat construction juid finish, alike creditable to the Arcliitect, intendent had before advised the formation of an Indian Village, 
Mr. Turner, of this town, and to the builder, Mr. John Hill, an with their own tradesmen, and a store of their own, where they 
Indian. The principal hall is 40 x dOft. From the tower floated , could obtain what they wanted, and dispose of what they had to 
the Union Jack, presented to the Nations by tlie Prince of Wales. , sell withont going off their Reeeive. He conld not but refer to the 
A Urge anemblage of Chiefs, Warriors, and Indian fair, were pre- ; unexpected presence of CoL Lowry of H. M. 47th Rc^ment, Major 
■ent ; among whom we noticed the daughter of the renowned Chief Villiers and other gentlemen, who, he had no doubt, his Indian 



Brant ; also Chiefs J. Smoke Johnson, Seneca Johnson, Joseph 
Snow, DaTid Hill, Joseph Lewis, Jacob General, John Buck, Win. 
Green, and other prominent Chiefs and Warriors, one of whom is 



friends would be pleased to see. The Speaker of the Council then 
advanced and in the name of the Six Nations, welcomed and shook 
hands with Col. Lowry. Col. Lowry remarked he was highly gniti- 



nearly 100 years old. On the platform were the Superintendent, ! fied to meet the Six Nations Indians, and he was delighted'witb 
J. T. GUkison^ Esq.^, Col. Lowry of the 47th Regiment, Major j his visit, for he saw so many smiling and happy faces. He knew. 



Villiers, Chief G. H. M. Johnson, Interpreter, and Mr. Andrews. 
An Indian Baud played appropriate airs, and the Hall was filled 
with hmidreds of smiling faces. The Council of Chiefs was opened 
in due form by Fire Keeper, Chief Isaac Hill of the Onondagas, ex- 
pressing thanks to the Great Spirit for permitting them to assemble 
and oongratulatingthe Six Nations on the completion of their new 
Council House. He was pleased to say he had no unfavourable 
news of their people, and was glad to see so many here. The Sup- 
erintendent said he was gratified with what had been said by the 
Fire Keeper, and congratmated his Indian friends on the interesting 



for he had heard of the loyalty of the Six Nations, and of the deeds 
of their fathers, and he felt assured they would, should occasion 
arise, defend their country and their homes. These were trouble- 
some times, but he trusted peace would prevail in Canada ; but if 
otherwise, he was satisfied, from the look of the Six Nations, they 
would, as they always had done, act with the same spirit and devo- 
tion to the Crown. The Superintendent then presented Major Vil- 
liers, Brigade Major of the District, who said he was greatly pleased 
to meet the Six Nations on the opening of their new Council Housa 
He had learned there was * desire among them to receive military 



event which had called them together, and would wish them a happy i instruction and be eouipped for service, and he would say that 



New Tear. He rejoiced to notice in the erection of this Council 
House an evidence of their desire to progress and improve. It was 
in October , 1862, the project of this building was first suggested, 
but it was not finally determined upon until July, 1803, when the 
phm and contract were agreed upon. And now it was finished in a 
manner which idid credit to their friend, John Hill The building 
was in striking contrast to their ancient wigwams, and log or frame 
houses they had previourfy met, and they would now have much 



when they were ready he would be happy to promote their viewi. 
The Speaker again expressed the thanks of the Council to Col. 
Lowry and Major Villiers, and in a few spirited patriotic remarke 
said the Six Nations would not be backward should they be wanted, 
but ready on a minutes notice The Superintendent remariced upon 
the agreeable manner in which the proceedings of the day had 
passed, and expressed his obligations to Col. Lowry, Major ViUiers 
and the other gentlemen who had spoken, calling forth sentiments 



comfort in their meetings. He would avail himself of this favoura- of loyalty on the part of the Six Nations. He felt, should the 
ble opportunity to state what would probably be information to ! necessity arise, they would be quickly on the war path, led by their 



many regarding their affairs. The lands they occupied were i)art of 
a great territoiy claimed by the Chippawas, but purchased from them 
by the British Crown, and on the Six Nations coming to Canada 
after the Revolutionary war. Chief Joseph Braut Kelected the valley 
of the Grand River, and the Crown granted a patent to the Six Na- 
tions in 1784 for six miles on each side of the said River, from its 
head to its mouth on Lake Erie. These lands had been surrendered 
and sold, with the exception of over 60,000 acres, which now formed 
their Reserves. The money received from the lands sold vtM in- 
vested by the Government, which is the Trustee of all the liidian 
Tribes in Canada. The amomit at the credit of the Six Nations is 
about $800,000, while the moneys yet to be paid on lands, together 
with the value of surrendered goods unsold, will make a total of 
over one million of dollars. The first payment of interent money 



Chief, and acting with Her Majesty's troops as their forefathers 
liad done. The Speaker of the Council detailed the history of the 
belts of wampum as re^pftrded the Six Nations and other tribal 
bands. The wampums are the records of events of ancient times, 
and handed down from generation to generation. They are in 
the hereditary keeping of the Fire Keepers, Chiefs of the Ononda- 
gas ; and one or two of the belts are supposed to be several hundred 
years old. An unusual and pleasing occurrence took place on the 
third day, by the wives and daughters delivering an address, ex- 
pressing their happiness at the opening of the new buildinff for the 
transaction of business and the holding of meetings, and they con- 
sidered the money expended on it well spent. They expressed ap- 
probation of, the conduct of their Superintendent and the Chiefs ; 
they would warn their yoimg men against cutting and selling their 



by their previous respected Superintendent, the lute Mr. Thorbum, [ timber, as they had none to spare. They would pass round two 
was in 1865, when $27,364 was divided among 2383 persons,, equal i strings of wampum, one of them white, representing purity and 
to $lli per head, while this piwt year $36,678 has been di.stribnted , peace ; the other black, urging their young men to he industrious 
between 2737, or $13^ per head ; they had thus an increase in nine , on their farms, but to be ready to follow the war path in defence 
yearsof $S,314 of interest, and m population 364. These facts were of their families and property. The Superintendent had great 
an evidence of large addition to their funds and of their prosperity, satisfaction to hear the voice and sentiments of the women of the 
for many other Indian bands were on the decrease in numbers. Six Nations, because their approval and advice was most cheering. 
The Superintendent spoke at some length on the important subject and should be respected by the Chiefii and Warriore. The Conncil 
of education, and the many advantages offered by the New England then adjourned.— Bronfford Covmr. 
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1. PERCEPTIVE EXERCISES ; OR HOW TO MAKE CHIL- 

DBBN BEAPV AKD ACCU&ATX OBSER VERS. 

A primary teacher should be prepared to pursue a systematio 
course of exercises, for the purpose of developing and strengthening 
those powers of mind which, in the order of nature, are first called 
into action . The lessons should be progressive in their character, 
and suited to the ago and capacity of the children. 

This naturally presupposes some preparation on the part of the 
instructor. What are the powers to be cultivated, and how shall 
they be developed, should be a theme of absorbing interest to every 
one who assumes the holy office of dealing with the immortal mind. 
With an earnest desire to benefit young teachers who have never 
given special attention to the subject of perceptive development, 
we present a general outline of a course upon different subjects, 
suitable for primary schools, and, as far as time and space will 
permit, exhibit our plans of working out the details of each course. 

roBM. 
Order of Exercises : 

1. Simple Perception of Form, including exercises in Imitation, 
Gonstmction, and Drawing. 

2. Exercises to develop more minute Observation, Language, 
and Drawing. 

3. Exercises of Simple Comparison. • 

4. Direction of the Straight Litie. 

5. Idea of Angles developed. 

Different kinds of Angles observed, named, and drawn. 

6. Parallel Lines. 

7. Description of the Square, with Drawing. 

8. Description of the Oblong, with Drawing.^ 

9. Description of the Triangle, with Drawing. 

10. Description or the Rhomb, with Drawing. 

11. Description of the Rhomboid, with Drawing. 

12. Description of the Cylinder, with Drawing. 

13. Description of the Cone, Cube, and Sphere. 

To work out the details of the above course I'equiree time, labor, 
and patience, on the part of the teacher. The exercises included 
under the division numbered 1, should not be hurried. 

Apparatus for the lessons may be extemporised, if necessary. 
A box and a clmrt of Forms will be found more convenient, how- 
ever. A teacher can cut from common pasteboard several squai'es, 
oblongs, triangles, rings, rhombs, rhomboids, pentagons, hexa- 
gons, octagons, ovals, etc., for use. One of each of these forms 
"may be sketched upon drawixig-paper, to answer for a chart. 

SKETCH OF ▲ SIMPLE PERCXPTIVB EXERdSB. 

The teacher having the forms mentioned upon a table before the 
class may place one in the hands of several of the class, requesting 
each child to go to the table and find one like it. After the selec- 
tions have been made, the children may arrange themselves in a 
line facing the pupils remaining in their seats, and each hold up the 
forms that all may judge of the correctness of the choice. (Jyther 
children will follow in succession selecting forms, others deciding 
as before. 

The teacher must be animated and energetic herself, in order to 
keep as many of the cla^^s busy matching forms as possible, while 
all the others are engaged in observing those selected, and judging 
whether a correct choice has been made. It will depend almost 
entirely upon the teacher's spirit and manner, whether such exer- 
cises are interesting and beneficial to the majority of the class, or 
whether they degenerate into a monotonous, prosy apology for a 
lesson. As the children present the forms selected, the teacher 
will find it necessary to frame her questions in such a n^anner tliat 
they may be answered by a signal. Seeing that the attention of all 
the class is secured, she may say: All who think that these two 
forms are just alike, may raise their hands. Caution should be 
observed about allowing the children to respond to questions of 
this kind in a careless indifferent manner. If the teacher does not 
exercise some ingenuity in this respect, and put her questions in a 
pointed manner, some will be very likely to respond mechanically ; 
merely following others. If this habit is continued, it must have a 
pernicious effect upon the mind of the child. 

Thi» simple exercise, if conducted properly, may be repeated for 
several successive lessons from ten to fifteen minutes in length, daily, 
before it will become necessary to introduce some change. 

SECOMD SKETCH. 

Several children may be sent to the table to find two forms just 
alike ; let them present the forms, and let the others decide as 
before. While those at the table are engaged, others may be sent 
to point to objects in the room, of the same shape as some form 



given them . Commencing with the oblong, books and slates may 
be used, and the children requested to find something similar in 
shape. The class should be trained in this way until they will 
point very readily to dooTiy windows, panes of tf lass, tops of desks, 
etc. , etc. , and to any objects that may be square, triangular, or 
circular. 

The exercises of the First Sketch may be repeated. They are 
only separated to afford a little variety for the succeeding lessons. 

THIRD SKETCH. 

Two children may have forms placed in their hands, and be sent 
to the chart to point to representations similar in form. Others 
observe and decide as before. All the exercises may be combined 
or given in the same lesson, and the class drilled upon them for 
some time. 

It is generally desirable to change the subject as often as once a 
fortnight. It will be seen that these exercises assist the child in 
learning to read. The same power of mind is being cultivated that 
enables him to recognise words by their forms, and we actually 
find that children learn to read more rapidly for having such train- 
ing. 

BIMFLB PERCEPTION AND IMITATIOir. 

The class should be practised in observing and imitating simple 
patterns formed with the blocks. The teacher will arrange two 
forms at first, as fancy may dictate, and request some to imitate 
the arrangement. All who will observe and decide whether con*ect 
or not. Two weeks will not be too long to dwell on this part of the 
subject. 

PRACTICE IN DRAWING. 

The simpler forms may be presented at first, and the children 
encouraged to draw them. They will, of course, work slowly and 
awkwardly, but it is very important that be^nners should com- 
mence young, if we expect them to sketch readily. Our pupils in 
the higher departments should be able to draw the outlines of 
common objects as readily as they form the letters of the alphabet. 
To accomplish this, children must have early and continued prac- 
tice. It is the duty of the primary teacher to commence the work. 

It will be noticed that the first division only, of our course, has 
thus far occupied our attention. A full elucidation of the whole 
subject, as indicated in the foregoing order of exercises, would fill 
a volume. In future articles, it will give us pleasure to present an 
outline of other topics. — Am. Ed. MorUMy, 



2. CORRECT SPEAKING. 

We advise all young people to acquire, in early life, the habit of 
using good language, both in speaking and writing, and to abandon 
as early as possible all use of slang words and {Jhrases. The longer 
they live the more difficult the acquisition of such language will 
be ; and if the golden age of youth, the proper season for the ac- 
quisition of language, be pa<%sed in its abuse, the unfortunate victim 
of neglected education is very probably doomed to talk slang for 
life. Money is not necessary to procure this education. Every 
man has it in his power. He has merely to use the language which 
he reads, instead of the slang which he hears ; to form his taste from 
the best speakers and poets of the country ; to treasure up choice 
phrases in his memory, and to habituate himself to their use— avoid- 
ing at the same time that pedautic precision and bombast, which 
show rather the weakness of a vain ambition than the polish of an 
educated mind. 



3. MEMORY ACQUIRED BY PRACTICE. 

The history of the celebrated conjuror, Robert Houdon fm-nishes 
a remarkable example of the power of memory acquired by practice. 
He and his brother, while yet boys, invented a game which they 
played in this wise : they would pass a show window, and look in it 
as they passed, without stopping, and then at the next comer com- 
pare notes and see who could recollect the greater number of things 
in the windows, including their relative positions. Having test^ 
the accuracy of their observations) by returning to the window, 
they would go and repeat the experiment elsewhere. By this 
means they acquired incredible powers of observation and memory, 
so that after running by a shop window once, and gUincing at it as 
they passed, they would enumerate every article display e<i in it. 



Ill, giofltapttitirt ftrtftteg. 

No. 15.— SIR ALEXANDER BANNERMAN. 
Sir Alexander Bannerman, late Governor of Newfoundland, died 
in Loudon, on the dOth nit., in his Slst year. He was a cousin of 
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8ir A. Bannermiui, Bart., the auoe»tors of whose family were here* 
ditary banner-bearen of the Kings of Scotland during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, and whose surname is one of the earliest 
assumed, in that oountry, and was bom in 1782. He was educated 
with a view to trade, and for many of the earlier years of his life 
was an extensive shipowner, merchant, and banker at Aberdeen, to 
the highest offices of which city he was elected by his feUow citizens, 
and at length became its Provost In 1837 he was elected Dean of 
Mareschal College. At the time of the Reform Bill he was elected 
(in 1832) on the Liberal interest, to represent Aberdeen, and con- 
tinned uninterruptedly its member until 1847. During the time 
ke held his seat in Parliament he was nominated by Lord Melbourne 
one of the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, and in 1851 he 
was nominated by Earl Grey, who was ColomtJ Secretary in Loid 
John Russell's administration, to the Governorship of Prince Ed- 
ward's Island, on which occasion he received the honour of knight- 
hood. Having served in Prince Edward's Island three years, he 
was transferred in 1854 by the Duke of Newcastle to the Bahamas, 
as Governor and Commander in-Chief. Here, too, he remained 
just three years, and iras in 1857 appointed to the chief command 
of the colony of Newfoundland, whidi he left some five mouths ago. 



No. 16— THE REV. RICHARD FLOOD, M.A. 

The Rev. Richard Flood was bom in the county of Gal way, Ire- 
land, in the year 1795, at the time of his death on Wednesday last, 
had attained the age of 70 years. At an early age he entered Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, and received the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
Master of Arts in regular course. He entered holy orders immcdi- 
iately on leaving college. Mr. Flood afterwards removed to the 
county of Longford where he became the friend and intimate of the 
Rev. Benjamin Cronyn, our present venerable Bishop. The latter 
emigrated to Canada, in the year 1832 and was followed by the sub- 
ject of this notice, in the succeeding year. Since that period, with 
the exception of a short removal to Perth county, the deceased di 
vine has been a resident of Delaware, where he has been a faithful 
minister, a devout missionary, and a zealous friend of every educa- 
tional movement of the Indian or the improvement of the people of 
his district at large. To him the Munsee Indians are peculiarly in- 
debted ; his first care on arrival was to learn their language and in 
two years ho had so complete mastered the Munsee and Oneida 
dialects, that he was enabled to preach to lai^ congre;;ations of the 
tribes each week. His next work was the establishment of a school 
and dliurch. The latter was soon erected, and the Episcopal Church 
now to be seen at Munseetown stands as attestattion of his energy in 
the cause. With the Indians he was on terms of friendship — no 
bitter word was he ever heard to utter, and throughout his forty 
years mission the name of ''Flood" may be said to be engraved 
deep in every Indian heari He had long been one of the chaplains 
of the lord bishop. He continued his clerical duties at intervzds 
until within the hist four months. The malady, however, became 
much worse within the last month ; he sank rapidly and expired on 
Wednesday last — London Free Frest, 



No. 17.— NASSAU C. GOWAN, ESQ,. 

We regret to announce the death, on Thursday, the 2nd day of 
March, 1865, of Nassau Chetwood Go wan, Esq., J. P., aged 37 
years. Mr. Gowan met his death in the prime of his life and use- 
fulness, by the rail cars running off the track of the Gra^d Trunk, 
near Petersburg, (five miles west of Berlin,) while returning to this 
city, from attending the annual meeting -of the Grand Orange Lodge 
of Western Canada, at Brantford. He lingered from the date of 
the accident on the 23rd ult., up to the evening of the 2nd instant, 
when death terminated his mortal career, and called him, it is not 
doubted, to a happy and glorious immortality. The deceased was 
the oldest son of Ogle R. Gowan, Esq., of this city, late M. P. P. 
for Leeds and Grenville. He took an active part in all good worics 
of religion and benevolence, especially in the Temperance cause. 
He was also an active member oi the Orange Institution, and a de- 
voted Protestant, possessing large and evangelical views. His lifo 
may be said to have been spent in works of benevolence and love, 
and was lost while returning from a mission of loyalty and patrio- 
tism. As a public speaker he had but few equals, and his being 
prematurely cut off will be esteemed, by almost all classes of the 
community as a great public loss. Yesterday, the moment the ar- 
rival of his corpse in this city was announced, His Worship the 
Mayor, and many of our most prominent citixens, hastened to the 
railway station, to meet his remains, and accompany the sorrowing 
cortege to his father's residence, Nassau Street. His funeral was 
one of the largest seen in the city for many years. — Leader, 



la HENRY PEMBERTON, ESQ. 

Quebec has lost another well known citizen. Mr. Henry Pem^ 
berton, for years identified with the trade of thiB port, as an upri^t 
and energetic merchant, and popular with all classes by reason of 
his many estimable social qualities, died last night at 11 o'clock, 
after another severe attack of paralysis. Thus the old familiar faces 
are rapidly passing away. — Qtiebec Mercuiy, 



No. 19.— SAMUEL W. MONK, ESQ. 

Another of the old citizens of Montreal haa gone to his rest. 
Mr. Samuel Wentworth Monk. Prothonotary, died yesterday, 13th 
inst, at the age of 73.- He had held his office for nearly half a cen« 
tury, having been appointed Prothonotary of the Court of King's 
Bench in April 1815. He was admitted to the Bar of Lower 
Canada in the November previous, and the Bar of Montreal holds a 
meeting to morrow to pass resolutions upon the event of the death 
of a very old member. Throughout lus life he maintained the 
character of an honourable man ; and the duties of his office were 
always so faithfully and well performed by him that there waa never 
a complaint made of him, nor room to make one. — Chuette^ 



No. 30.— DR. BAIKIE. 

A.t a time when his friends and the many who are intereBtod in 
African exploration and discovei^r were anticipating with eager 
interest the arrival in this country of Dr. Baikie, the sad news has 
come giving information of his death, at Sierra Leone, on the 12th 
Deoembor. During the past six years our lamented oountryman 
has devoted himself with extraordinary enthusiasm and energy to 
African exploration, chiefly along the course of the Niger, and for 
a part of the time in the interior of the oounbjr, undergoing sor- 
pri»iiig privations, overcoming the greatest dmcnlties, escaping 
imminent dangers, and collecting, during those six yean, an im- 
mense mass of the most important facts in natural history and phy- 
sical science, as well as a large accumulation of specimens^ whidi 
we trust may be preserved as a fitting memorial of the perseverance 
and heroism of this gifted Orcadian. Dr. Bidkie had made eveiy 
preparation for returning to his native country by the American 
mail steamer, and had arrived on the 21st of October at Lagofl, 
from which place his friends had received letters from him by the 
previous mails. Indeed, had it been possible, he was to have oome 
home by the previous mail ; but the labour of arranginff his Afriean 
collections occupied longer time than he had anticipated. Arriving 
at Sierra Leone, ** the European's grave," he was suddenly seised 
with illness, and died in a couple of days. The loss of such a man 
to science and civilisation is very serious indeed, and while we can- 
not but offBr our condolence with Dr. Baikie's relatives in Elirk wall, 
we cannot but feel that the public loss is in one sense even a 
greater cause of sorrow. Dr. Baikie has for yean been in a great 
measure lost to his friends, and by his extraordinary devotion to 
the mission with which he was intrusted has rendered him^lf peon- 
liarly an object of public attention and affection, and we venture to 
say that there are few public men who have recently been called 
away whose death will be more generally deplored. Dr. Baikie 
was bom in Kirkwall, and was son of Captain John Baikie, R.N., 
long agent for the National Bank of Scotland. He received hia 
early education in Kirkwall Grammar School, and thexeafto' 
stu£ed, with a view to prosecute the medical profession, at Edin- 
burgh University, whose diploma he carried. At an early ag ha 
manifested unusual interest in travel and adventure, and it waa nat 
difficult to forsee that, if spared. Ids future life would be distin- 
guished in that respect. As a medical student Mr. Baikie gave 
evidence of singukr ability, and it was in that capacity that he waa 
first fixed upon to undertake duties that ultimately urged him into 
the theatre of African exploration. In that department Dr. Baikie'a 
history has been full of marvel He has, especially during the last 
six yean, gone through scenes of adventure and escaped dangers 
which entitled him to one €4 the highest positions in the list of 
travellens and render his history since the day he left Kirkwall 
Grammar School one of the most wonderful of any age. And 
there is no doubt that, Whether Dr. Baikie's papen have been left 
in such a state as to justify his friends in giving to the public a 
detail of bis. last six yean adventures or not, enough is knoim of 
him to justify us in placing his name by the side of the galaxy of 
modem African travellera who have done so much to enlighten the 
world regarding its swarthy tribes and its physical charaoteristica, 
and to iMlvance the interests of scientific discoveiy and i»ogieaaive 
civilisation. And certainly, among the long list of honoured aona 
of which Orkney can boaiait, there is none of whom it has more 
reason to be proud than "Dr. Baikie, the African explorer/'— 
Northern Ensign, 
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No. 21.— THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF DUNDONALD. 

The death of the venerable ConntesB Dowager of Dandonald, at 
a great age, on the 2dth nit., at Boulogne, recalls one of the 
romanoee of history. The marriace of the gallant earl to this brave 
and high-spirited lady was what ne calls ** the silver lining to the 
dond." Lord Dundonald, in 1812, made the acquaintance, he 
tells us, of Miss Catherine Corbett Barnes, of a family of some 
standing in the midland counties. His rich uncle, the Hon. Basil 
Cochrane, who had destined his lugo Indian fortune to the re- 
establishment of the fortunes of the House of Cochrane, left Lo«i 
Cochrane his heir on condition that he married the daughter of an 
admiralty official who had amassed great wealth by the practices 
which Lord Cochrane had always denonneed in parliament. Lord 
Cochrane refused, and, when the uncle pressed, put Miss Bahies, 
who was quite as brave as her lover, into a post-chaiso, and they 
were privately married, August 8, 1812, at Annan, in Scotland. 
The lady shaz^ed her husband's dangers by sea and his prosecution 
on land ; her spirit cheered him when under fire, which she bore as 
bravely as himself, and how her constancy sustained him mider 
that more pitiless fire from unscrupulous political foes, who de- 
graded him and exposed him to obloquy of the grossest kind — is 
well known to readers of the current history of the day, and of 
that gallant record of pluck and fortitude, '* The Autobiography of 
a Seaman, by Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundenald." The noble lady 
saw her injured husband restored to his rank in the navy and in the 
Bath. The '* last public appearance " of the venerable lady was 
before the House of Lords on the occasion of the investigation 
aboTe mentioned. The noble lords all but rose to receiye her, and 
treated her with all honour, while, with the same admirable calm- 
ness and self-possession which she had shown under fire, she de- 
fended her own and her husband's first marriage-— Afomifi^ Post 



IV. ^uvm m $titvMit Mitttfi, 



It is also subject to enormous pressure, greatly increased in the 
event of an upheaval. During all this time water acts. It helps 
the half formed mass to become a definite solid ; it penetrates eyery 
pore, and crystallises the yet shapeless atoms of the ancient mud ; 
it fills up all the crevices ; it takes awav here and places there ; it 
separatee out small portions of foreign bodies, collecting them into 
one place ; it converts the shapeless mass into strata ; it forms 
bands that are among the strata, but independent of them ; it even 
helps the separation of metals, and places them in a certain order in 
the vacant spaces. — MttamorphUm m the BopularSeUnu lUvUw. 



2. ORGANIC POISON IN ROOMS. 

Dr. Richardson, an English chemist, says that iodine, placed in 
a small box, with a perforated lid, destroys organic poison in rooms. 
During the continuance of an epidemic smsal-pox in London he 
saw the methed used with benefit. 



a BENZINE AS AN lUfcECTICIDE. 

A mixture of ten parts benane, five parts soap, and eighty-five 
water, has been very successfully used by Gille to destroy the para^ 
sites which infest dogs. It has also been used with good results in 
veterinary practice, as an application in certain diseases of the 
skin : and thus diluted, is found to answer better than when pure. 



1. THE CHANGES CAUSED BY WATER. 

A Tery superficial glance at the economy of nature in carrying on 
I the daily routine of operations on our globe will satisfy any one that 
the circulation of water, from the ocean and through the atmosphere, 
1 npon and beneath the surface of the land, and so back again to the 
1 sea, is in the highest degree important ; and the more the phenom- 
ena of water are studied, the more important do they appear. Not 
I only does the water in its circulation modify the main features of 
^ the surface, but a large part enters beneath the surface and emerges 
only after travelling far and penetratiDg deep. In its journey 
through strata and among the deep recesses of the earth it nerforms 
work that most of us dream but little of. Distilled from the ocean 
as warm vapor, the atmosphere becomes saturated, and, either as 
invisible vapor or cloud, the water is drifted along for hundreds of 
miles with little change. But no sooner is it converted into rain, 
and passes through the lower strata of the atmospherato the earth, 
than it absorbs carbonic acid and a few other ingreaients. With 
these powerful but simple implements it soon works wonders. It 
dissolves a way for itself ; where it cannot run through porous rocks 
back to the surface, it makes its way downwards, now removing 
from, now adding to, the strata or the fissures through which it 
passes. As it goes down it acquires the temperature of the earth's 
interior — a temperature increasing gradually vrith the depth of the 
greatest depths hitherto reached, but no where becoming excessive. 
The warmer water is with respect to some minerals a stronger, with 
respect to others a weaker solvent. The water makes its way si- 
lently, but as it goes it everyip#iere promotes change. Some rocks 
I it cements, others it loosens ; in some way the minerals and fossils 
are altered in material, but not in form ; while in others the form 
^ is altogether obliterated, but the material remains. Down to the 
' greatest depths it is conveyed, not rapidly, perhaps, but with a cer- 
' tain, inevitable, inexorable fate. Up from these deptj^s it re- 
ascends, governed by the same fate. While some water sinks 
' an fdmost eqmd quantity m evaporated again, and the water from 
f below is cons&ntly sucked up to replace that which is taken from 
the surface. This great law of nature is as certain and inevitable as 
' the circulation of the blood in a living human being. It represeuts 
I the life of the world. 

>> And this it is that promotes metamorphism. No sooner has the 

i mud cf the sea-bottom become formed than it begins to be covered. 
I* When covered it begins to consolidate, and parts with aome of its 
I excess of moisture. In this state it may long remain, but ulti- 
) mately it gets covered up with coat after coat of similar pr different 
I material, and, by CK>me of those depressions that constantly affect a 
i large portion of the earth's crust, it sinks down, acquires an equable 
f temperature belonging to its depth. Thus placed it is subjected to 
$ the mfluence of such polar foroee as act within the earth's stirface. 
s 



4. MAP COLOURS. 

Yellow. — 1. Dissolve gamboge in water. 2. Mak^ a decoction of 
French berries, strain, and add a little gum arabic. 

Bed. 1. Make a decoction of Brazil dust in vinegar, and add a 
little gum and alum. 2. Make an infusion of cochineal, and add a 
little gum. 

Blue, — A weak mixture of sulphate of indigo and water, to which 
add a little gum. 

Oreen, — 1. Dissolve crystals of verdigris in water, and add a 
little gum. 2. Dissolve sap green in water, and add gum. 



5: A NEW MATCH. 

A lucifer match is now in the market that differs fri^m anything 
hitherto in existence. Upon the side of each box is a ddemically- 
prepared' piece of friction-paper. When struck upon this, the 
match instantly ignites ; w^n struck upon anything else whatever, 
it obstinately refuses to flSne. Tou may lay it upon a red-hot 
stove, and the wood of the match will calcine before the end of it 
ignites. Friction upon anything else than this prepared pasteboard 
has no effect iipon it. The invention is an. English one, and, by 
special act of Parliament, the use of any other matches than tiiese 
is not permitted in any public buildings. The discoveiy is a curious 
one. There is not a particle of sulphur in the composition of the 
lucifers in question. 



V. ^jivmtniUt^immvt. 



1. CHARGE ON FORGERY REFUTED BY THE AID OP 

THE MIOROSCOPB. 

At the Police Court in London, on Wednesday, Mr. Charles Kent 
was charged with altering two promissory notes drawn up by Henry 
Fletcher. It was alleged by the prosecutor that the words "with in- 
terest at twenty-five per cent," had been added fraudulently after the 
notes were signed. The Prototype tells thcTcmainder of the story : 
— The county attorney, Mr. Hutchinson, was preseut at the prose- 
cution, and Mr. Scatdierd for the defence. Two powerful micros- 
copes were introduced into court, by Mr. Saunders, and the writing 
of each note was critically examined by those present. The exaqi- 
ination, by this means, clearly showed, to our mind at least, that 
the woids mentioned must have been written before the signatures 
were appended. This was easily discovered, even on one of them, 
with the naked eye alone. The examination by the microscope, 
however, appeared to set all doubts at rest on that point, by reveal- 
ing certain strokes of the pen in the top of the signature crossing a 
portion of the line said to be afterwards appended, and showing 
plainly enough to the most obtui^e that the words in question must 
have been inserted at the time the notes were diawn up. Here the 
case rested ; the prosecutor, when called, failed to appear ; whether 
frightened by the tell-tale microscope or not, we do not know, he 
could not be found. The charge was therefore dismissed, every one 
feeling that, under the circumstances^ no other course could be 
adopt^. 
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2. REVELATIONS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

Brush a little of lihe fuzE from the wing uf a dead butterfly and 
let it fall upon a piece of glass. It will be seen on the glass as a 
fine golden dust. Slide the glass under the microscope, and each 
particle of the dust will reveal itself as a perfect symmetrical 
feather. 

Give your arm a slight prick, so as to draw a small drop of blood ; 
mix the blood with a drop of vinegar and water, and place it upon 
the glass slide under the microscope. You will discover that the 
red matter of the blood is formed of innumerable globules or disks, 
which, though so small as to be separately invisible to the naked 
eye, appear, under the microscope, each larger than a letter **o" 
of IJiis print. 

Take a drop of water from a stagnant pool or ditch or slug9[ish 
brook, dipping it among the green vegetable matter on the surface. 
On holding the water to the light, it will look a little giilky, but on 
placing the smallest drop under the microscope, you will find it 
swarming with hundreds of strange animals, that are siwimming 
about in it with the great#t vivacity. These animalculee exist in 
such multitudes, that any efforts to conceive of their numbers 
bewilder the imagination. This invisible universe of created being 
is the most wonderful of all the revelations of the microscope. 
During the greater part of man's existence on the earth, while he 
has been fighting, taming, and studying the lower animals which 
were visible to his sight, he has been surrounded by these other 
multitudes of the earth's inhabitants, without any suspicion of 
their existence ! In endless variety of feature, they are bustling 
through their active lives, pursuing their prey, • de feuding their 
persons, waging their wars, multiplying their species, and ending 
their careers, countless hosts at each tick of the clock passing out 
of existence, and making way for new hosts that are following in 
endless succession. What other fields of creation may yet, by some 
inconceivable methods, be revealed to our knowledge ! — Am. Edu- 
caUondl Monthly, 



3. MICROSCOPIC WONDERS. 

' Upon examining the edge of a sharp lancet with a microscope it 
will appear as broad as the back of a knife ; rough, uneven, full 
of notches and furrows. Au exceedingly small needle resembles a 
rough iron bar. But the sting of a bee seen through the name 
instrument exhibits every where a most beautiful polish, without 
the least flaw, blemish, or inequality, and it ends in a point too 
fine to be discerned. The threads of a4lne lawn seem coarser than 
the yam with which ropes are made for anchors ; but a silkworm's 
web appears perfectly smooth and shining, and everywhere equal. 
The smallest dot that can be made with a pen appears irregular 
and uneven ; but the little specks on the wings or bc>dies of insects 
are found to be most accurately circular. The finest miniature 
painting? appear before the microscope ragged and uneven, entirely 
devoid of beauty, either in the drawing or coloring. The most 
even, and beautiful, varnishes will be found to be mere roughness. 
But the nearer we examine the works of God, even in the least 

froduction, the more sensible shall we be of his wisdom and power, 
n the numberless species of insects what proportion, exactness, 
uniformity, and symmetry do we perceive in all organs ! what pro- 
fusion of coloring I azure, green, and vermilion, gold, silver, pearls, 
rubies, and diamonds, fringe, and embroidery, on their bodies, 
wings, heads, and every part ! how high the finishing, how inimi- 
table the polish ! 



VI. pisrtllaneottu. 



1. OUR NATIVE LA-VD. 

BY HELEN M. JOHNSTON. 

What land more beautiful than ours ? 

What other land more blest ? 
The south with all its wealth of flowers? 

The prairies of the west ? 

Oh no ! there's not a fairer land 
Beneath heaven's azure dome-^ 

Where Peace holds plenty by the hand, 
And freedom finds a home. 

The slave who but her name hath heard, 
Repeats it day and night ; — 

And envies every little bird 
That takes its northward flight. 



As to the polar star they turn 
Who brave a pathtess sea, — 

8o the oppressea in secret yeam^ 
Dear native land, for thee 1 

How many lovinff memories throng 
Round Britain 8 stormy coast ? 

Renowned in story and in song, 
Her glory is our boast ! 

With loyal hearts we still abide 
Beneath her sheltering wing ; — 

While with true patriot love and pride 
To Canada we cling ! 

We wear no haughty tyrant's chain,— 
Wis bend no servile knee, 

When to the mistress of the main 
We pledge our fealty ! 

She binds us with the corda of love, — 

All others we disown ; 
The rights we owe to God above, 

We yield to him alone. 

May He our future course direct 

By his unerring hand ; 
Our laws and liberties protect. 
And bless our native land t 
-Seltctions front Can€tdian Poets, 



2, '* GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 1 " 

The Hausa brings news which we feel sure will send a thrill ol 
joy through every true British American heart. After more than 
three years of retirement from the world. Her Majesty has onoe 
again, to some extent at all events, assumed her place in the Court 
ceremonies at St. James', and at a grand levee accorded reception 
to the whole Diplomatic corps. 

We cannot hope for our bereaved monarch entire fi^rgetfulneas 
of her gi*eat loss. We would not wish that the pomps and splendors 
of .royalty, or even the o'erflowing tribute of her people's love 
should ever efface from her mind the memory of '* Albert the 
Good," but let us trust that the poignant anguish of her bereave- 
ment may be «ubdned by the soothing hand of time, and that the 
loyalty and affection of her subjects may render the cares and 
anxieties of her exalted position '* few ard far between." 

Aiid we may well believe that in the coming generations, when 
a new and vigorous British nation shall have been firmly estab- 
lished on Canadian soil, as our sons and daughters shall then looK 
back into the past history of their land, there shall be no name so 
hallowed wit^ pure and gracious memories as the name of her in 
whose behalf all Canada prays to-day, ** God Save tub Qusbit.'* — 
Hamilton Spectator, 

3. THE QUEEN'S SYMPATHY FOR DR. CASS, OF COWES. 

On Kew- Year's Day, J)r. Cass, of Cowes, received, through the 
hands of Sir Charles B. Phipps, a massive and magnificent silTer 
inkstand, ** As a Memorial from the Queen, of Her Majesty's ap- 
pi eciation of his skill and attention during the many years he at- 
tended in his professional capacity at Osborne." Dr. Cass who has 
long been held in very high esteem at Cowes, had been the medical 
attendant upon the royal family and household at Osborne for nearly 
twenty years ; but finding of late that his sight had become so ser- 
iously impaired as to threaten absolute blindness, ho felt constrained 
(though still in the prime and vigour of life) to resign his appoint- 
ment at Osborne, and to withdraw altogether from the profession in 
which he had established a high and well-c>amed reputation. Tbm 
circumstance has been a matter of universal regret throughout the 
whole of the wide district over which Dr. Cass's practice extended; 
but amongst the many expressions of sympathy which have reached 
him from all quarters none have been so warm, and none, of course 
so deeply gratifying, as those which have been conveyed to him from 
the Queen. ** Her Majesty," says Sir Charles Phipps, in the letter 
which accqi/ipauied the costly memorial, '^ hears with great regret 
that she shall no longer be able to avail herself of your valuable 
medical services, and the Queen still more laments the sad cause 
which has Ihus forced you to abandon your profession at an age 
when your usefulness should be greatest." Again Sir Charles says, 
" I am directed to express Her Majesty's sincere sympathy for the 
affliction which has obliged you to discontinue your valuable i 



ces." These are queenly words, and well calculated to convey to 
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Dr. CasB the highest solace he can possibly receive under the cal- 
amity which has fallen as a fatal blight upon the professional career 
and marred the fairest hopes and promise of an honourable and 
laborious life. — Mi>rn%ng Post, 

4. HER MAJESTY'S HORSES. 

Perhaps the best horses in the possession of Her Majesty are the 
dappled grey ponies used for the Highland excuraions of herself 
and family. There are certain horses in the Royal stud, however, 
which are unique ; for instance, the cream-coloured horses which 
are employed on State occasions by the Sovereign. These animals, 
first introduced by the Hanoverian Kings, are a special product of 
Hanover and the adjacent countries. The breed is kept up most 
religiously in this country at the Hampton Court establishment. 
These horses look small in contrast to the great gilt coach they 
draw, but in reality they are talj, scarcely one of them being leas 
than 16i hands, and they are proportionably strong, as the State 
harness for each horse, with all its furniture, does not weigh less 
than two hundred weight. These Hanoverians are, in fact, the 
last representatives of the old Flemish horses, once so fashionable. 
They are slew and prompt in their action, as befits horses destined 
to serve Royalty on State occasions. Some of them, still in use, 
are upwards of twenty years old ; but they take life easily, airing 
themselves in the riding school in the mornings, and once a year or 
so doin^ the heavy work of taking the old gilded coach with its 
august burden from Buckingham Palace to the House of Parlia- 
ment and back. — Once a Week. 



5. MAXIMS TO BE READ OVER ONCE A WEEK. 

Keep good company or none. Never be idle. 

If you cannot be usefully employed^ attend to the cultivation of 
your mind. 

Always speak the truth. Make few promises. 

Live up to your engagements. Keep your own secrets, if you 
have any. 

When you speak to a persoji, look him in the face. 

Good company and good conversation are the very sinews of vir- 
tue. 

Your character cannot be essentially injured except by your own 
acts. 

If any one speaks evil of you, let your life be so that no one wiU 
believe him. 

Be temperate in all things. 

Ever live (misf<9rtunes exeepted)within your income. 

Make no haste to be rich, if you would prosper. 

Small and steady gains give competeni^ with tranquility of mind. 

Never play at any games of chance. 

Avoid temptatioD, through fear you may not withstand it. 

Earn money before you spend it. 

Never run into debt unless you see a way to get out again. 

Never borrow, if you can possibly avoid it. 

Do not marry until you are able to support a wife. 

Never speak evil of any one. 
( Be just before you are generous. 

Keep yourself innocent if you would be happy. 

Save when you are young to spend when you are old. 

When you retire to bed, think over what you have been doing 
during the day. 

6 SENSIBLE MAXIMS. 
Never speak of your father as "the old man." 
Never reply to the epithets of a drunkard or a fool. 
Never speak contemptuously of womankind. 
Never abuse one who. was once your bosom friend, however bitter 
now. 

Never smile at the expense of your religion or your Bible. 
A good word i.s as soon said as a bad one. 
Peace with Heaven is the best friendship. 



VII. »Uvi mtiml ^rtiwu tt iwSu. 



^— SpcKb's Sourok oi tbk Nile.*— The death of Captain Speke, of 
Her Majesty's Indian Ariny,f hae, if anything, heightened the interest 
with which this book wait first received by the public. It contains an almost 
daily ** Joarnal of the Diisoovery of the Source of the Nile/' aud is full of 



* AU the works referred to in thrae notices are published by Messrs. Harper 
^ Brothert^ New York ; Toronto: W, <7. Chewett A Co. 
t Bee Jommdl qfSdueaHon for November, 1S64, page 170. 



incident and adventnre. Captain Spek«'s narrative gives a more than 
usually satisfactory account of the character and condition of the various 
tribes with which he came in contact in his tedious and troublesonie jour> 
ney inland from Zanzibar. He has given so minute and graphic an account 
of his own personal intercourse with these tribes, that the reader can with- 
out difficulty form his own opinion of their merite and demerits — the latter 
being almost the only estimate which he con form of them. AUhough 
many of Captain SpekeV conclusions are declared not to be sound, and 
some of his facts are questioned, yet be has nevertheless set at rest many 
vexed questions in physical geography and the probUm of the source of the 
Nile. Had he lived the matter would have been thoroughly disoussed 
with himself at the meetings of the Royal Geograplacal Society. It will, 
however, be fully investigated there. The work is an octavo, and is well 
" got up " by the Harpers. It is embellished with map, portraits, aud 
numerous excellent illustrations. 

Rkadk*s Savagk Africa —This is another of Harper's series of 

8vo. editions of works relating to explorations in Africa. The series 
already includes the following: LivingBttni't South Africa — BarlhU North 
and Central Africa, 8 vols.— 5ttr*o»i*« Central Africa^Aftderson*$ Ota- 
vango Hiver^Du ChailluU Equatorial Africa—VaM Carthage-- Spek^t 
Source of the Nile—nnd the present work (Reade'e Savage Africa); in all 
ten volumes, 8vo., besides Ellie* Madagascar and fifteen other smaller books 
relating to Africa. ITiia work of Mr. Reade's embraces "the Narrative 
of a Tour in Equatorial South Wfifetfrn and North- Western Africa; with 
notes on the habits of the Gorilla; on the existence of Unicorns and Tailed 
Men (Lord Monboddo's theory); on the Slave Trade; on the origin, char- 
acter, and capabilities of the Nfgro, and on the future civiliziition of West- 
ern Africa." In the discussion of so many topics the author takes a wide 
range, and his oondufttons may sometimes be Wide of the mark. The infor- 
mation, however, which he gives of the present condition of Sierra Leone, 
Liberia. Cape Palmes, Cape Coast Castle, Aahantee, J)ahon»ey, and other 
parte of the Western Coast of Africa, cannot (ail to be interesting to the 
general reader. There Is a map and numerous good illustrations in the book. 
Andbssson's Okavango RiVRX.*— •• A narrative of travel, explora- 
tion and adventure, by C. J. Andersson, author of *• Lake N'gnmi." With 
numerous illustrations and a map." This Is one of the works referred to 
the preceding notice. It Is written by an Afiican traveller of some expe- 
rience, and contains a detailed account of his journey northwards from 
the Cape Via Walwich Bay through the Damara Lind to the Okavango 
river, which is N. W. from N'garoi. This edition of Mr. Andersson's book 
contains what is not in the original English editions, a good map of South 
Africa, shows the regions described by Andersson, Dr..Living«ton, Oura- 
ming. Burton and Da ChaiHu. It also contains several good engravings. 

Bubton's Citt of the Saints.* — This forms another of Harper's 

illustrated octavo edition of books of travel and adventure. The writer is 
well known as the author of ** The Lake Regions of Central Africa," and 
is therefore an experienced traveller. This book contains a sprightly and 
amusing account of Captain Burton's travels from the Missouri River 
across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, by way of the Mormon Settle- 
ment at Salt Lake City. It also oootains a detailed sketch of Mormon 
life at Salt Lake City and ito delusions, besides much valuable geographical 
information of the regions traversed by the author. A number of good 
wood engravings are inserted in the work. 

H a LJ.'s Arctic Resb ARCHES — 'J his is another of the handsomely 

illu^^trated 8vo. edititms of books of exploration and travel. It oontaina an 
account of Ciiarles F. llatl's ''Arctic Reseaiohes, and Life among the 
Ei^quimaux ; being the narrative of an expedition in seareh of Sir John 
Franklin in the years 1860, 1861, and 1862." Few subjects, except Afri- 
can discovtrics, have given rise to so many interesting books of travel as 
the one relating to the search for the brave Sir John Franklin. The pre* 
sent work ha<i an interest peculiarly its own, from the fact that Mr. Hairs 
researches were underttiken after the fate of Franklin was known to the 
world. His object whs, if possible, to find some ti*ace byFranklin*s men<^ 
maiy of whom he believed to be still among the Esquimaux. With this 
view he has resided among them and studied their language. On the publi- 
cation of the present volume, he has again gone to live among them — to 
gain their confidence, and by patient enquiry and research to endeavour 
to solve the remaining mystery of the fate of Franklin's men. The work 
is deeply interesting, and gives an admirable insight into the daily life of 
the Esquimaux. It is beautifully illustrated with one hundred excellent 
wood engravings. It also contains a good map. 
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— Browne's Causos^s Island.*— There are few boya attending any 
of oar sdiools who have not heard of Robinson Crusoe. To inaiiy of them 
both the hero of the story and his looely island are a myth. The present 
work, however, will set at rest many of their doubts on this subject. It 
contains a narrative of a visit to the island itself (off the coast of Chili) 
and gives minute details of Selkirk's (Crude's) supposed life on the island, 
with sketobes of his fkvourite haaots, and other places of interest. The 
book also contains ** Sketches of Advent are in California and Wtiefioe,** 
-^these latter adventures are of a very outre description indeed. The illus- 
trations are numerous, but many of them look more like caricatures than 
illustrations of even the rough life of Calirornta miners. 

MowaT's Arizona and Sonora* — ^This may be considered as a com- 
panion volume to the one just noticed, but it is more reliable and valuable. 
It contains sketches of ** the Qcography, History, and JElesources of the 
Silver Region of North America." It is brought down to 1864, and in- 
dudes notices of each of the important silver mines in Arizona nnd Sonora. 

tLiRPKSs' Traykllkrs' Hand Book.*— The title of this book will 

best explain its object : A ** Hand- Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
last; being a guide through Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Sicily, Kgypt^ Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, 
Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, with a railroad map, cor- 
rected up to 1864, and a map embracing coloured routes of travel in the 
above ooontries.*' The work extends to about 620 pages of fine clear type 
in double columns, and evidently contains the cream of Murrey^s celebrated 
series of *< Hand -Books of Travel." It will be found to ijs an invaluable 
companion for the traveller in Europe and the East. 

Newkah's Dan to BBBi8BEBA.*^The name of Newman attached 

to this book will doubtless attraot attention, but it is proper to state that 
the work is written by the Rev. J. P. Newmin, D.D., an American Metho- 
dist Minister. It obtains a sketch of ^'the Land of Promise as it now 
appears, including a description of the bonndaries, topography, agricul- 
ture, antiquities, cities, and present inhabitants of that wonderfol hMid ; 
with illustrations of the remarkable accuracy of the sacred writers in their 
allusions to their native conntries. Illustrated with maps and engravings." 
The field surveyed by the author is extenvive enough ; but it can scarcely 
be expected that in 500 pages of a 12mo. book justice can be fully done to 
so interestiqg and varied a subject* Nevertheless, Dr« Newman has snc- 
eeeded in cnrnprcaaing into, an easily readable compass valuable informa- 
tion on all the topics contained in the title to his book. In this respect it 
is superior to the more noted ** Land and the Book," by tlie Rev. Dr. 
Thompson. To lovers of tKs land and the B*ok, it will attract more raaders 
than will Dr. Thompson's work. The maps and numerous illusttations are 
very food. 

MoWhobtxb'b Nbw TBsrAMXMT Handbook*— To any student of 

the New Testament this <* POpuUu* Hand-Book " will prove to be an inva 
luable help* It contains, in a very small compass, an analysb of each book 
in the New Testament^ with introductory sketches of each, and of the 
objects and circomstanccs (so far as known) under which they were written. 
It also contains brief notices of the sources of the texts from which tnms- 
lations or veraioas of the New Testament have been made down to King 
James, in 1618 (as well as John Elliot's Indian version). The book also 
contains some spediuens of various original editioos of the Testament 

Bbbohbr*8 Rbligious TaAimiro of GRiLoaKN.*— TIu's work, by Miss 

0. E. Beecher, relates to the " Religious Training of diildren in the School 
the Family, and the Chnrch." In addition to an iuterestiiig and valuable 
series of chapters on the special subject of the work, the book also contains 
a number of characteristic letters (with replies from the authoress) from 
bishops and clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Ohurcli, Roman Catholic 
priests, CongregHtional ministers, including her own brother, the Rev. Dr. 
Beecher, ths wife of a Methodist minister, and from other religious female 
friends. As an exposition of the views of leading members of some of the 
various religious persuasions in the United SUte^ on ** ihe relation of chil- 
dren to the church," tliese letters form an interesting p.irt of tlie book. 

— Ltmab Bbbohbr's AuTOBiOGRAPBT.*~The Beecher family liHve 
become so well known in the American religious world, that this •' Auto- 
biography and Correspondence of Lyman Beecher, D.D., edited by his son, 
Oiarles Beecher," will prove a valuable addition to the religious biography 
of the day. A sketch of the life of any eminent minister is generally usi- 
fnl nnd instructive, but when that minister is the head of a noted fami'y 
like thht of the Beeobers, his autobiography becomes in itself an interesting 

• |lew Turk: Harper db Jirothere; Toronto: W. C, Chewett & Co, 



Ruljcct of study. Of Dr Lyman Beecher's children those best known are 
Dr. Edward Beecher, author of the Conjliei of Jge9 and other works; 
Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn, eminent as a preacher and writarr 
Harrit't Beecher Stow, authoress of the celebrated anti-slavery etory of 
UneU TunCe Cabin ; Catharine Beecher, anihorcsa of the preceding and 
several other works ; and Charles Beecher, the editor of the present anto* 
biogKiphy. The two volnmes of Dr. Beecher*s life now published, 
relate to a highly interesting period of his public and private life and 
labours. Several lettess to his eldest childc en. Catharine and Edward, are 
contained in these volumes, and give a good insight into his own inner lifs 
48 well as of his children. The autobiography itself contains many items 
of infoniiation in American Church History not contained in formal works 
on the subject. 

" Caxtokiana :* a series of Essays on Life, LiUrature aiid Mannera,' 

by Sir K Bulwer Lytton, Bart fn this age of prolific magazine and 
newspoper writing a Bsan of literary merit must have a good deal of 
courage to collect his magazine articles and reprint them in the hope* of 
attracting readers to them. We may therefore often judge not of their in- 
trinsic merit but of the value set upon them by their authors, when we see 
that they reprint them for perusal by their admirers. In the eaae be&irs 
us there can be no doubt of the merit of the articles reprinted, nod we 
have no hesitation in welcoming this volume from the pen of the dis 
tinguished excolooiai Secretary, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. His earlier 
and lighter writings have had a pecoliar fadnation for many readers, but. 
it is his later and graver writings like these essays on which his literary 
fame must hereafter rest The eighteen essays in tliiB book are exceed- 
ingly pleasant reaumg. They are something m the style of the " OMmtrf 
Pai-son's * essays. 

— - '* QuBBira or Sobq : "* being mdknoirs of some of the most celebrated 
female vocalists who have performed on the lyric stage from the earliest 
days of opera to the present time. To which is added a chronological list 
of all the operas that have been performed in Eumpe. By SIleD 
Greatbome Clayton, ; with portraits." The title jnst quoted ao fully ex- 
plains the object and character of this book that it leaves us little to add. 
The sketches are forty-one hi number, including those of IfosdamcB, Plastn, 
Sontag, Malibran, Grisi, Novello, Garcia, Alboni, Goldsdtmtdt (Jcony 
Lind) and Piecolomlni — of which portraits are also given. The book ex* 
tenda to 54A pages, and has a copious index. 

** Thk CAiTAiMAJr HooBXBOLB "— This ia the title of a neatly little 

monthly magazine, from the^esa of Lovell A Gibson^ the pnbtiaher being 
A.S. Irving, Toronto. It is devoted to social and moral leiurm, tcsn- 
perance, literatnre and instruction ; contains several illustrations, and is 
published at 76c per annum. The present number begins an intereating 
tale, entitled '* Magdalene Nisbett, the Maiden of the Merse.** We wish 
our juvenile Canadian friend every success. 



CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA. AND VANCOUVER ISLAND. 

Qubbn's UNtVBBsnT, KiKG8T0N.~We have much pleasure in sdap 

ting that the Library of our University has within the last week received 
two handsome and valuable donations. The larger of thera amounts te 
266 volumes. Tne value of this donation is Cfihanced by the fact that the 
gentleman from whom it has come had already enriched the Library of the 
Univemity by wme considerable donations during last year. We may be 
allowed t<> take this opportunity of drawing the attention of our readers to 
the efforts which are being made to mise this library into a eoodhion 
which will render it a boon not only to those who are connected with tha 
University, but to those who are interested in literary or scientific porsoits 
in this section of the Province, and who must leel that in order to oany 
on such purwuits with success tliry require to have within their rench a 
library where they may consult works which they cannot expect to find in 
a private collection. — Newn. 

Rev. Wm. S^OD«aA8s.— We notice in tlie Glasgow fferaidoi^^ 

1 1th instant tliat the Senate of the University of Glasgow, at their meeting 
on Thursday, 9:h February, unanimously conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity upon the Rev. Wm. Soodgrass, formerly Minister of St, PmTi 
Church, Montreal, aiid now Principal of Queen's College, Kingston. 

Professor Bell, of Queen's College, Kingston, has been eleeted a 

Fellow of the Geological Society of London. The Dat/y iVnot mj^ tfcnl 
he is the only F. G. S. in that part of Canada. 
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MiDDLRSsx SE3iiirABT. — The opening of the Middlesex Seminary 

took place on the 8rd instant. A large crowd of people assembled in the 
apacioQs bnildin g evecied and fitted for the Seminarj. Jno. Moffiitt^ Esq^ 
was called to the chair, and explained the plan and object of the instita- 
tion. Thereafter the audience IRIened most attentively to excellent 
addresses delivered bj the following gentlemen, viz: — ^The Bev*ds. Mr. 
Mr. Mc Arthur, J. Straith, J. Skinner, W. Fletcher, and Dr. Hanson. The 
refredhments were abundant and suitable for Ihe occasion. InterTids 
were most agreeably filled up with vocal and instrumental music, by the 
promising Choir of Komoka. The Seminary is likely to prove a valuable 
educational inslitution. Situated at Komoka, a very healthy locality ; it is 
•asy of access by railway, and is removed from the evil influences and 
temptations too common in cities and towns, so that parents can send 
thither their sons and daughters without fear that they will return with 
their morals corrupted. Tlie pupils will also be under the care of the 
principal and teachers in the boarding department By the sagacity and 
indomitable perseverance of Mr. Geo. Moffiit, the Principal, the Company 
was formed, twenty acres of land purchased, and two large bnck build- 
ings erected thereon. Two wings are yet to be added to the Seminary 
buildings, which, when completed, will accommodate about one hundreii 
pupils. There is a staff of efficient teachers for both male and female 
departments. Mii's McMillan the lady already mentioned, will guide the 
studies of Uie young ladies at the piano. A goodly number of scholars 
h id already arrived, and the trains were constantly bringing in more. As 
there will be but a limited number admitted this winter, sudents should 
make an early application. To those who parebase a Scholarship the 
whole expense of keeping a student one year is less than one hundred 
doUaxB 1 This includes board and washing. We l^pe families will avail 
tbemselres of this very promising instltation. — Com* to Toronto Evening 
Journals 

^- Peikob Edwarb Tbaohkrs* AsseoiATioir.— The Teachers* Association 
for the County of Prince Edward, met on the 18th day of January. The 
President— F. F. McNab^in the chair. The Committee appointed at a 
previous meeting, to revise the constitution and prepare By Laws for the 
Association, presented their report^ which was adopted. The following 
gentlen^en were then appointed officers for the ensuing year : J. TeHll^ 
Esq., President; G. Cork, Ist Vice, and G. 0. Yandusen, 2nd ViceTreei- 
dents ; D. C. Morden, Recording Secretary ; W. J. Byam, Corresponding 
Secretary ; L. Piatt, Treasurer ; J. Benson, G. Cork and Robei-t Carey, Ex- 
eontive Committee : H. MeMellen, on behalf of the Association, and W. E. 
Price by the President, were appointed Auditors for the ensuing year. 
Geo. £. Yandosen, I^q., was appointed to read an essay next meeting. 
The Meeting of the Assoeiation was all that could be expected ; not only 
was the Association largely attended by teachers from various pai-ts of the 
County as also by other iufluential individuals interested in the educational 
interests of the County ; but the best feeling prevailed throughout the pi*o- 
ceedings of the day. Everything passed off harmoniously, and to the 
entire satisfaction of all present. The Association will meet again at Pic- 
toD on the 20th of April.— JVorf A Jlmerican, 

^— IirsTrrunon, for thb Deaf, Ditmb» aicd Buirn. — It is impossible for 
any one to be a witness of the examination which took place in the Me- 
cfasnic*s Hall, without having all their feelings of sympatiiy, and of pity 
warmly elicited. The hall was crowded to overflowing with a most res- 
peetable audience, who watched the proceedings with very great interest 
and delight. The chair was taken by Mr, Cummings, who in a few brief 
words introduced Mr. McGaon, the Principal of the institution, who gave a 
brief retume of the history of establishments of this kind in Canada. Mr. 
McGann spoke hopefully of the future, and said that he regarded the rapid 
progress which the school had made hitherto and the support it had re- 
ceived frem the government, County CooDeils, and private sources, augured 
1^11 for its success for the time to come. He then proseeded to read the 
report, by which it appears that the institution which has been in existence 
for six years, has made a very rapid advancement in prosperity and use- 
iblnesB during the past year. The number of scholars at the dose of the 
year 1668, was 14; the largest number in attendance since the opening in 
1868, was 24; but the number has now become augmented to 5S, vis, 47 
deaf mutes and 6 blind pupils. Another very satisfactory indication is 
the fact that the Institution is free from debt At the conclusion of the 
reading of the report, some extracts from English history were read by a 
blind boy. Some very interesting exhibitions of the proficieucy acquired 
by the deaf mntesi in reading, w.ittng, geography aod grammar were then 



given, some of the pupils exhibiting a quickness of understanding which 
was truly marvellous. Their great imitative powers were amusingly dis- 
played by two little fellows, who went through the various motions of 
walking, running, fighting and talking, in a very natural manner. Two 
blind boys enlivened the exhibition by performing a selectioo on the Yiolin 
and Concertina. Nor most we forget and commend the singing of a little 
blind girl, who, in a very simple artless manner, sang that old song (filled 
as it is with a natural description of those natural ibeanties she can never 
behold) " When the rosy morn appearing." The exhibition ended by the 
whole assemblage of deaf mutes repeating the Lord's Prayer in their dumb 
language. We are but giving expreasioa to the feeling of all our fellow 
citisens when we say that we hope every success may attend an losUtution 
so productive of good results. — HcanUtan Spectator, 

— Sefasati Schools. — ^The Roman Catholics of Upper Canada held 
a meeting in Toronto recently, and uniuimously passed a resolution set- 
ting forth, that as it \% proposed to guarantee the educational privileges 
of the Protestant minority In Lower Canada under the Confederation, the 
same rights and privileges be accorded to the Catholics of Upper Canada. 
Another resolution, asserting that **the Protestants of Lower Canada en- 
joy many and important privileges which the Catholics of Upper Canada 
are dif>allowed, viz., a university, noraml school, nunierow endowed aca- 
demies snd grammar schools, nearly four times the amount of money 
which is granted by the Legislnlure for the purpose of Catholic edueatioo 
in Upper Canada," was also carried, and a committee appointed to mei»- 
oralize the Legislature on the subject, with a view of obtaining similar 
privileges. — Montreal Gazette, 

A School Mabtbe xir TaousLX. — On the 28rd inst., Mr. Neil 

McKinnoB, teacher of a school in the 2»d concession of Markham, was tried 
at Richmond Hill before a Magistrate's court on a charge of unlaw fully 
and with excessive violence correcting a boy attending scliool named Fred. 
Montgomery, by striking him with a stick, and was fined $5 and costs for 
the ofience. The amount he had to pay altugetlier was ^10.56. 

Nova Sootian Efforts iir Bbbalf of Education-t-A short time 

ago an educational in^itution, bearing the name of '* the Yarmouth Semi- 
nary," was inaugurated with appropriate exercises. Property of the value 
of twenty*thousand dollars, the gift of private individuals, has been set 
apart for educational purposes, free from all sectarian eontrol, and in its 
subordhnte departments, which are designed to furnish a thorough English 
Education, free to all the children of the district in which it is located. It 
is, if your Correspondent is correctly informed, the first public free school 
in Nova Scotia. It has two higher departments, one of them being a 
female seminary designed to rank with such institutions as Mount Holyoke, 
These higher departments are open to all who are qualified to enter them, 
upon payment of certain prescribed fees. The constitution of the seminary 
carefully guards its morality. The building is admirably adapted to the 
purposes for which it was erected, and is furnished with all the modem 
improvements. It has accommodation for five hundred pupils, nnd could 
easily be made to accommodate half %s many more. It is only justice to one 
gentleman, N. E. Clements, Esq., to say that to him, more than to any 
other, the credit of tiiis movememcnt is doe. He originated it, awakened 
the public interest, secured the co-operation of others, and personally under- 
took the financial responsibility. He holds no claim ng^iinst the property, 
being determined tiAt the institution shall not be bunlcued, .is too loany 
are, by debt, which always retards their usefulness, nnd somutimes destroys 
them altogether. Your correspondent hopes that the foregoing will not 
be uninteresting to Canadians, in view of the present aspect of political 
movements. Canada has a reputation abroad second to n<>ne on the conti- 
nent, for its edooalional position, and progre4f on our part must gratify 
her people, and all the more if we are to become more closely united.-* 
Wxtneee, 

VAKoouvra Island. — The education question had been engaging 

the attention of the Vancouver's Island Legislature. The Committee on 
Education had presented a report, of which the two essential clauses were 
he fuUowing : " That there should be established in this colony a system 
of free schools, conducted by thoroughly competent trained teachers, where- 
in tlie intellectual, physical, and moral training, would be such as to make 
ihe schools attractive to all classes of people.'* '*That in a community 
such as this, where religious opinions are so diversified, and where the 
benefits of a well devised educational system should be extended to all, the 
reading of the Bible or the ineulciition of religious dogmas in free schools 
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would be aondvisable.'* The report had been discussed in the Assembly, 
and an ezpresston of opiuiou giveo by Uie uiembers, generally favorable to 
the Yiev of the committee. 



IX. §tvnvimtnU\ ^atUt$. 



INDISTINCT POST MARKS. 

We receive, in the course of the year, a number of letters 
on which the post marks are very indistinct, or altogether 
omitted. These marks are often so important, that Postmasters 
would do well to see that the requirements of the Post-oflice 
Department, in relation to stamping the post-mark on letters 
is carefully attended to. 

NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any future 
time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common School 
Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them to transmit 
to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already done so, 
their subscriptions, at the rate of |5 per annum for each pre- 
ceding year, commencing with 1H.54, and at the rate of S4 per 
annum for the current year's subscription. The law authorizmg 
the establishment of this fund provides, " That no teacher shall 
be entitled to share in the said fund who shall not contribute to 
such fund at least at the rate of one pound per annum?* No 
pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed 
to the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of the 
Council of Public Instruction. 



SCHOOL REGISTFRS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages and Townships by the County Clerk— through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents fqr them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools have also been 
sent to the County Clerk, and will be supplie]^ direct to the 
head Masters, upon application to the Clerk. , 



Assorted Prize Books in Packages. 

Selected by the JJaparCment^ for Orammar or Commfm Schools, from the cdta 
loffue, in attortcd package$t a§ foUotos. 



Package No. 1. 

•• No. 2. 

" No. 8. 

'• No. 4. 

" No. 5. 

•♦ No. 6. 

" No. 7. 



Books and Cards, 5ct8 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 



Package No. 
«• No 



to70ct8 each $10 

5ct8. to $100 each $16 

5ct8. to $1*25 each $20 

lOcts. to $1-50 each $20 

lOcts. to $1-75 each $30 

lOcts. to $200 each $80 

15ctB. to $2-25 each $40 



, 8. Books and Card?, l^cts. to $2*50 each $40 

.9. Ditto ditto 15ct8. to $2*75 each $50 

10. Ditto ditto 20ctH. to 1800 each $50 

Ditto ditto 20ct8. to $825 each $60 

Ditto ditto 20ct8. to $3*50 each $66 

Ditto ditto 25ct8. to $3-75 each $70 

Ditto ditto 65ct8. to $400 each $76 

Ditto ditto 25ct8. to $4*25 each $80 

Ditto ditto 80ct8. to $4*50 each $86 

Ditto ditto 80ot8. to $4-75 each $00 

Ditto ditto 80ct8. to $500 each $96 

Ditto ditto 85ct8. to $5*25 each $100 

Ditto ditto 85ct8. to $550 each $120 

_ Special Prizes, in handsomely bound books, singly at 
from $1.05 to $5.60. In sets of from two to six volumes of 
Standard Literature, at from $3.00 to $10.00 per set. Also 
Microscopes, Drawing Instruments, Drawing Books, Classical 



No. 
No. IL 
No. 12. 
No. 18. 
No. 14. 
No. 15. 
'No. 16. 
No. 17. 
No. 18. 
No. 19. 
No. 20. 



Texts, A tlaees. Dictionaries, Small Magic Lanterns, Magnets, 
Compasses Cubes, Cones, Blocks, &c. &c. 

%* IViistees are requested to send in their orders for prizes 
at as early a date as possible, so as to ensure the duo despatch 
of their parcels in time for the examinations, and thus prevent 
disappointment. 

Canadian School Maps and Apparatus. 

Sets of the two new series of maps of Canadian manufacture 
are now ready, and can be had, by school authorities, at the 
Educational Depository, Toronto, either singtv, in wall cases, 
or on rotary stands, embracing Maps of the World; Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, of two sizes ; the British Isles, 
Canaan and Palestine, and British North America. 

Terrestrial and Celeatial Globes, of Canadian manufacture, of 
the following sizes : three (hemisphere), six^ twelve, and eighteen 
inches in diameter, and on various kinds of frames. 

The Canadian School Apparatus embrace, among other 
things, Planetariums, Tellariums, Lunarians, Celestial Spheres, 
Numeral Frames, Geometrical Forms and Solids, &c. Also, a 
great variety of Object Lessons, Diagrams, Charts, and Sheets- 
Magic Lanterns, with suitable slides, from $2.40 to $1.20 with 
objects. Telescopes, Barometers, Chemical Laboratories, beau- ' 
tiful Geological Cabinets, and various other Philosophical Ap- 
parratus in great variety. Catalogues, and printed Forms of 
Application, may be had at the Depository. 



' LARGB MAP OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

New Map of British North America, including Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; a Map of Steamship Routes between Europe aud 
America, &c. &c. 7ft. 9in. by 3ft. 9in. Constructed and just 
published under the supervision of the Educational Department 
for Upper Canada. Price $6. 



PORTABI.XI 00MP08ITI0H BliACKBOARDS. 

THIS sabetitate for the BUuskboard h made of Canvas, cwered with 
socoessive ooati of Oompoeilioo nntil it ib of a snfflciADt tbiekoeM to 
be relied up without injury. It is mounted on a portable wooden frame, 
8 feet 6 inches high by 2 feet 6 inches wide. It may be obtained at the 
Educational Depository- Price $2. 
It no6seBses the following advantages over the ordinary painted blaek- 

1 It can be removed to any part of the School -house, and is invaluable 
for 'separate classes. 

2. It is not so liable to be scratched with chalk as the commoo blaek- 
board. 

8. When it is not required for ase, it ean be rolled up in a small com- 
pass, and laid aside. 

4. Both sides can be used, so that two olasses may be kept at work at 
the same time. 



SCHOOL INK WELLS. 

THE following INK WELLS have been mannfacturcd In Toronto and 
are for sale at the Educational Depositoiy >- 

No. L Plain Metal Ink Wells,' with covers, per dot $1 60 

No. 2. Improved Metal Non-evaporating Ink Wells, per doi. . 3 00 
No. 1 is a wide-mouthed well, designed to be let Into the desk. It haa 

an iron cover to screw over the top so as to prevent the dost falling into 

the ink. 
No. 2 consists of three pieces : A circular piece to let into the desk, 

and to be screwed to it; It has a rim on which the well rests; over this 

s placed a cap which covers the top of the welL It has a small aperture 

for the pen, covered with a movable lid. 
It possesses the following advantages :— 

1. The ink is not liable to be spilled ; 

2. It effectuallj protects the ink from dust ; 

3. It prevents evaporation, owing to the coven and the amall aiaa of 
the aperture ; « 

4. It has facilities for cleaning, but, the cover being screwed down, 
^oes not allow the pupil to take it out at bis pleasure. 

6. It is not, like glass, liable to breakage. 



ADVEKTisBMaNTB inserted in the Journal of Bdueatioi* for 2Ucenuper 
line, which may be remitted in po$iage itampt^ or otherwise. 

TKaus : For asinsrle copjof the Journal of Educe tioH,$l peranonm, 
back vole., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions 
to commence with the January Number, aud payment in advanee muat 
iL all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 10 ccntseaeh. 

All communicatioBs to be addressed to J. GioaeB iJoraiiiF L L B. 
Sducaiion Office, Toronto. 
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OFFICIAL CIRCULAR FROM THE CHIEF SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS TO THE BOARDS OF TRUSTEES OF 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT UPPER CANADA. 

Gentlemen, — la February 1855, I had the honour to 
address you a circular, transmitting to you the Regulations, 
which, after careful consideration, had then been adopted by the 
Council of Public Instruction, and approved by the Governor 
General in Council, for the better organization and government 
of Grammar Schools in Upper Canada — including rules as to 
the qualifications for admission of pupils to each Grammar 
School, the exercises and discipline to be observed, the course 
of studies to be pursued, and the text books to be used. 

2. Those regulations have remained unchanged for ten years 
up to the present time ; but the primary object of them, as 
stated in the prefatory explanation to them, has been only very 
partially accomplished. The 1 2th Section of the Grammar 
School Act provides as follows : " In each County Grammar 
School* provision shall be made for giving, by a Teacher or 
Teachers of competent ability and good morals, instruction in 
all the higher branches of & pi^ctical English and Commercial 
Education, including the Elements of Natural Philosophy and 
Mechanics, and also in the Latin and Greek Languages, and 
Mathematics as far as to prepare students for University College 
olr any College affiliated to the University of Toronto, — accord- 
ing to a programme of studies and general rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction for 
Upper Canada, and approved by the Governor in Council, 
and no Grammar School shall be entitled to receive any part of 
the Grammar School Fund, which is not conducted according 
to sueh programmei rules and regulations*" 



The Council, after quoting this daoseof the Act, defining the 
duty of Grammar Schools, remarked : " Prom these provisions 
of the law, it is clear that the object and function of Grammar 
Schools, is not to teach the elementary branches of English, but 
to teach the higher branches alone, and especially to teach the 
subjects necessary for matriculation into the University." 

3. Such is the object of the law, and such was the object of 
the regulations and programme as adopted by the Council of 
Public Instruction in 1855, and approved by the Governor 
General in Council. But from the inefficiency of the common 
schools at that time the grammar schools were still suffered to 
do common school work ; and the evil to the grammar schools 
has increased rather than diminished. In the mean time the 
common schools have so improved iir character and efficiency 
as to be decidedly in advance of most of the grammar schools 
in teaching all the subjects of an ordinary Englbh education ; 
and to allow the grammar schools still to do common school 
work is not only at variance with the object of the grammar 
school fund, but is an infringement on the province of common 
schools, a very serious injury to them in many cases, is doing 
poorly work which the common schools do well, and is destroy- 
ing the efficiency of grammar schools in their own legitimate 
work. This remark does not, of course, apply to the few gram- 
mar schools which strictly observe the Regulations established 
by law and confine their teaching to the subjects of the pre- 
scribed programme of studies. But in a large proportion of the 
grammar schools, the legitimate work of the grammar school 
constitutes the smallest part of their teaching — ^in some instances 
it is not done at all ; while they are chiefly, and in some in- 
stances wholly, occupied in teaching the very same subjects 
that are prescribed and are better taught in the common 
schools. The Inspectors in their reports from year to year 
have pointed out these evils both to the Grammar and 
Common Schools ; and the time has now come when the 
Common Schools should be protected in the work which they 
are nobly doing, and the Grammar Schools should be made to 
do the work, and that alone, which is prescribed for them by 
law, and for which alone the Grammar School Fund was created. 
And as every Common School is required to perform a certain 
amount of prescribed work in order to share in the Common 
School fund, so no Grammar School should be recognized as 
such, and as such receive public aid, unless it has at least an 
average attendance of ten classical pupils, and unless it devotes 
its whole strength to teaching the subjects of a classical educa* 
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tion. This is essential to the creation and maintenance of good 
Orammar Schools, and to the due adyancement of sound clas- 
sical education, as well as for the due protection and encoussge- 
ment of Common Schools and of sound Common School edn^j 
cation. 

4. Impressed with the importance of this duty a^d of those 
interests, the following additional regulations haye, «iker much 
consideration, been adopted by tlie Conndl of Public Imtnic- 
tion, and have been approved by the Governor General^ in 
Council : 

L Bmrii of Apportianmeni of Uis Orammat School /^wut— As far as 
the law will permit, the apportfonmeiit of the Onmniar School Fuad, 
payable half-yearly to the Grammar Schoola, shall (at in the case of Com- 
mon 8ohoaU) be made acoording to the avera^^ attendance at each Gram- 
mar Sehool of pupils learning the Greek or Latin language ; and snch a(- 
tendanee ihall be certified by the Head Master and Trustees^ and verified 
by the Inspector of Grammar Schools. 

n. ConditionM of Apportionment,-^ ki\AX the first day of January, 1866, 
no Grammar School ahsjl be entitled to reedve any thing from the Gram- 
■uur School Fund, nnleaa aaitable accommodations shall be provided for it, 
and oulese it shall have a daily average attendance (times of epidemic ex- 
cepted) of at least ten pupils learning Greek or Latin ; nor shall any other 
than popils learning the Greek or Latin language be admitted or continued 
in any Grammar School. 

IIL Extmination and Tsmpcrary Admiuion oj P«cpt7« into ike Oram' 
nkar 8ehooU^^Th9 examinations and admissions of pupils by the Head 
Master of any Grammar School, shall be regarded as preliminary and pro- 
visional until the visit of the Inspector, who shall finally examine and 
admit all pupils to the Grammar Schools. 

IV. Mnal admt««ton of Pupili, — It shall be the doty of the Inspector, 
not only to examine the Grammar Schools as beretofore, but to examine 
and finally to admit all pupils into the eehoola^ according to the entrance 
examination prescribed, and to ascertain by careful investigatioo, how iisr 
each Grammar School is fulfilling the conditiona of the law and is coo- 
doctedaa the law and general r^;ulations require, and to report forth- 
with to the Chief Superintendent any case of failure or delinquency in 
these respects. 

y. Queen^s Birth Day a Holiday, — The anniversary of the Queen's 
birth day shall be a holiday in all the Orammar and Oommon Schools of 
Upper Canada. 

y I. Teaaker* may vieU aaeh oiktr^ Sehooh^^Auy teaoher of a Grammar 
or Common School shall be entitled to five of the ordinary scfaool-teaohing 
days <rf ea^ year to be selected by such teacher, for the purpose of visit- 
ing and observing the methods of classification, teaching and discipline 
practised in other schools than that in which be or she teaches.* 

NoTS.— Union Grammar and Common Schools are subject to the regulations 
slfecttng holidays and tacaiions in Graaunar Schools. 

5. The whole of the regulations for the organization and 
government of Orammar Schools, as finally revised, have 
been reprinted in connection with these additional regula- 
tions ; and they are herewith transmitted for the guidance of 
Trustees and Masters of Grammar Schools. The programme 
df studies has been simplified and made more practical ; the list 
of text books will also be revised in the course of a few months, 
and it is expected the Grammar School Act will be materially 
amended, — so that at the commencement of 1866 the Grammar 
Schools may enter upon a new and appropriate course of labour 
from which may be anticipated the happiest results to the 
interests of superior education in Upper Canada. 

6. I need not here repeat or enlarge upon the practical sug- 
gestions whichy in my circular of 1855, I offered for the con- 
sideration of Trustees and Masters of Grammar Schools in re- 

* Each Grsmaiar and OoraaoB School Master and Ssaeher mast site at leas* one 
week's notioe to the Trustees, and, in addition, the Gnunmar School Master must 
communicate with the Educational Department, in order that he may not be absent 
during the vWts of the Inspector to his 8ohooi« 



gard to the principles and mode of teaching the various sub- 
jects of the prescribed programme of studies. The Council ^ 
Public Instruction has been fortunate in securing the serricei 
of the Rev. George Paxton Young, A.M., as Inspector of Gram- 
mar Schools, who, from his solid learning, great experience and 
ability, in connection with sound judgment and true kindness 
at hearty will afford to both Trustees and Masters of Grammar 
Sdioob the best counsels for the promotion of the i»portent 
interests entrusted to them. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. RYEESON. 

DfePAUTMRNT OF PtTBLIC iNSTRUCTIOlf, 

Toronto, 1st May, 1865. 
REVISED PROGRAMME OF STUDIES, AND GENERAL 

RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMKIfT OF 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS IN UPPER CANADA. 
Prucrihed under the auth&riiy of the ConeolidaUd Grammar Sekaol Ad, 
22 Viet, cap. 03. 

PRBFATORT SXPLAKATIOIT. 

The twelfth section of the ifpper Canada Consolidated Gram- 
mar School Act requires that, ''In each County Grammar School 
provision shall be made for giving, by a teach^ or taacheri of 
competent ability and good morals, instruction in all the higher 
branches of a practical English and commercial education, indud- 
ing the Elements of Natural Philosophy and Mechanics, and 
also in the Greek and Latin languages^ and Muthematics, so far 
as to prepare students for University College, or fbr any College 
affiliated to the University of Toronto, — according to a Plro» 
gramme of Studies, and General Rules and Regulations, to be 
prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction for Upp» 
Canada, and approved by the Governor General in CouncO. 
And no Grammar School shall be entitled to receive any part of 
the Grammar School Fund, which u not conducted according to 
such Programme, Rules and Regulations.** In the seventh 
clause of the twenty-fifth section of the Act (after providing for 
the union of the Grammar and one or more Common Schools in 
any Municipality) it is provided that ''no such union shall take 
place without ample provision being made for giving instruction 
to the pupils in the elementary English branches, by duly quali- 
fied English teachers." 

2. From these provisions of the law, it is clearly the object 
and function of Grammar Schools, not to teach the elementary 
branches of English, but to teach the higher branches alone, and 
especially to teach the subjects necessary for matriculation into 
the University. With a view to the promotion of these objects, 
and for the greater efficiency of the Grammar Schools, the 
Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, after mature 
deliberation, have adopted the following Regulations, wliichj 
according to the twelfth section^ and the eighth clause of the 
twenty-fifth section of the Consolidated Grammar School Act, 
22 Victoria, chapter 63, are binding upon all Boards of Trustees 
and officers of Grammar Schools throughout Upper Canada, 
with the exception of the Regulation in Section VII., vhicli is 
discretionary with the Head Master and Trustees. 

SxcTioir I.— Basis akd CoNraioira ov XnoRTHMnaa^ of ram 
Grammar School Fvim. 

1. As fkr AS the law will penaitt the apporlaQniiiait of Hie 
Grammar School Fund, payable half-yetrly to the Gmomsv 
Schools^ shall (as in the ease of Oommoa ScbMla) be 
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lU^coirdiiig to the Atenge ittUadimce «t each Gf immar School of 
pufiili iMnoing the Qceek or Latin language ; and auch attend- 
anee shall be certified by the Head Master and Trustees, and 
Terified by the Inspector of Grammar Schools. 

2. After the first day of January, 1866, no Grammar School 
shall be entitled to receiye any thing from the Grammar School 
Fund, unless suitable accommodations shall be provided for it, 
and unless it shall have a daily average attendance (times of 
cyi d ^mi c excepted) of at least ten pupils learning Greek or 
Latin; nor abail any other than pupils learning the Greek or 
Latin language be admitted or continued in any Grammar School. 

Ssonoir n. — QtrAiinoATiOKS roB thb Admissiok of FcrPiLS into 
Gbuoeab Schools. 



1. The examinations and admissions of pupils by the Head 
Master of any Grammar School, shall be regarded as preliminary 
aiid proYisiomd until the yiait of the Inspected, who AM finally 
ekamine and admit idl pupils to the Grammar Sohoola. 

2* The regular periods for the admission of pupils commenc- 
ing elasaicid studies, shall be immediately after the Christmas 



and alter the Summer Vacations ; but the admission of those 
pupils who hare already commenced the study of the Latin lan- 
guage, may take place at the commencement of each Term. The 
jpreliminary examinations for the admission of pupils shall be 
conducted by the Head Master ; as also examinations for such 
ficholarshipSp Exhibitions and PriiEes as may haye been institu^- 
ted by Municipal Councils as authorized by law, (a) or by other 
corporate bodies, or by private indiyiduals. But the Board of 
Trustees may, if they shall think proper, associate other persond 
with the Head Master in the examinations for such Scholar- 
ships, Exhibitions or Prizes. 

3. Pupils in order to be admitted to the Grammar School, 
must be able, 1. To read intelligibly a passage from any com* 
mon reading book. 2. To spell correctly the words of an 
ordinary sentence. 3. To write a fair hand. 4. To work ques- 
tions in the four simple rules of arithmetic. 5. Must know 
the rudiments of English Grammar, so as to be able to parse 
any easy sentence. 



Sboxion III.— Pboobamme op Studies in ths Qra.mmab Schools op tJFPsa Oanaida. 
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i 

II 



Latin Qnmmar ood' 

tiBued. 
Arookl'* Snd Latin Book 
CflBsar commenced. 



I. Latih. 



Latin Grammar com- 

neneed. 
Arnold's Ist Latin Book. 



OMar oontioned. 
HrfflL ifineid, B. II 



Latin Proee Compoeition 
Pntody oommenced. 



YItkU. iBneid, B. II 

completed. 
Livy. B. II., oh. I to 16 

InotvfliTe. 
LatinProee Compodtioo 
ProaodF <^i3ifeinind. 



Cioero (for the Manilian 

lav.) 
Ovid, Horoidest I- and 

xm. 

Soraoe. OdeB, B. I. 
Mnpoaitioti in Proee 
and Verse. 



II. Obbbk. 



None. 



None. 



Greek Grammar 

eommenoed. 
Haikneea* Arnold. 



None. 



Greek Grammar 

oontinaed. 
Bbrknen continued 
Liidan. Obaron. 



Locian. Life. 
Xenophon. A 

8is, B. I. ch. 7. a. 
Homer. Iliad. kL 



XenoDhon. Anaba- 
sis, B 1,ch.9,10. 

Homer. Odjraeey, B. 
IX. ^^" 

Preyiona aul^ecti 
reviewed. 



III. Fbbfch. 



Grammar and Ex- 
evcisea (PePi- 
vaa*). 



Grammar and Ex< 
erolfleaoontin'd, 

Voltaire. Charles 
XII.. B. I., II. 
lU. 



Oomeflle. Hor- 
ace. Act J V. 

Rerievr of pre 
vious fubjeote. 



IV. BnaLiSH. 



Bldmente of 

flngUek Grammar. 

Blading 

and 

fipelHng. 



Aiithmetio. Revise the 
fear aiuiile mlet. Bie- 
dttction and Decimal 
Currency. Begin aimple 
Proportion. 



Arithmetic Beviae pre- 
vious work. Simple 
Proportion. Vulgar and M< 
Decimal Fractions. 

•Algebra. First four rules. 



Grammar. 
Blemuntsof 
Compoeition. 



Gramimar. 

Compoeition. 

Christian Morals 

and Elements 

of 

Civil Govortuneut. 



V. Abitvutio 

AirD 
Mathx^kaAos. 



OntHnes of Geo* 
graphy. 



UmpleEngl 
arandModi 



Arithmetic continued. ^ 

Algebra. Fractl^. Great- 

en Common Measure fc 

LeestCommonMultlple. 

Simple Equations. 

tSuolid,B.l. 



*Algebis. Involution and 
Evohition. *Fheory oCln* 
dicee and Svrds ; Equa* 
tions,8imple, Qoadnitic. 
and Indeterminate. 

tEndld. Bb.I,H. 



•Algebra, progression and 
Vfoportloni^ithreifiial 
of previous work. 

tBm*Tld.Bb.in,lV. 



I 



VI. Gioaj^Af HT 

AITD 
HiSTOET. 



VU. Pmw- 

CAX SCIBVCS. 



Jlish HistOTT. 
[em and An 
cientOecigraphy 



English History 

eontlnned. 
Ancient History. 
Modem and An< 

cient Geography 



Via. Mi8» 

/D8LLA.HX0US 



I^one. 



^''"ifc-c. 



None. 



Natural His-l^^™^*' 
tory. 



finglMi _ 
continued. 
BLivfcory of Canada 
Ancient Geogra- 
phy ao^ Hift^iiy 



Writing. 
Drawir- 
Vooai: 



Writing. 
Drawing. 
Vocal Musio. 



Uu 



Vocal Musio. 



Ji**<»'yiBl«nertls ol 
Natiual Phi 
losoniiy and 
Geology. 



Beylee qamtoiis 
subjects. 



Drawing. 
Bookkeeping. 

Vocal Music. 



Blemeata of 
'Phytiologyft 
Chemistry- 



Drawfng. 

Vooai Musio. 



Ihoplcmaiary Mrnioratida to the fortgoing Programme, 

1. The above Progtamme is to be regarded aa the model upon which eaeh aehool is to be organized, as far a« practicable, and no 
dciwture IroiBL it oin be allowed, onleBB sanotioiied by the Council of Public Instruction, on the recommendation of the Inspector. 

2. Pupils shall be arranged in classes corresponding to their respective degrees of proficiency. There may b6 two or more divisions 
in each class ; and each pupil shall be advanced from one class or division to another, according to attainments in schdarship, without 
reference to time. . 

3. The subjects of the seventh and eighth columns are optiooad, except writing and book-keeping. 

* Todhnn ter'a or SangsterV ^ f Pptta* or Todhunter's. ' 

(•) The Ujfi^ Cfut€4a GatMlidaUd MtiwUipai Jn$iUuHo»u Act, 2S Vict, 
chap. 64, eeetico 286^ enacts that the Monieipal Couacil of each Couoty, 
City and Town separated, iqay •pass By flaws for the following, purposes: 

1. Lands for Grammar iSc/ioo^t.— For obtaining in such part of the 
County, or of anyCity or Town separated wttfain the County, as-^e wants* 
of Hie people may most require, the real pwep ei ty requisite #»r eflectiog 
Ooiail^ ananmr fiobodi Houew 4keimn« aodfor ether :6mmmarfieboel; 
purposflSr aad for preserving, improving and spring such School Houses, 
and for dispoeing of such property when no longer required. 

2. Aiding Cfrtmmar Sdhoolt.'^ToT making provision in aid of such 
Grammar BcSiodls as mny lie deenMd espeAent. 

8. PnpiU eomp€iingfar Umveruif PrcsM.— For making permanent pro- 
vision for defbtyiog the expense of the attendance at the ITnivenity ot 
ToroDtOb fuid it the Upper Canada College and Royal arammar Bohool 



there, qf such of the pupils of the PabHc Grammar Schools of the County, 
as are unable to incur the expense but are desirous of, and, in the opinion 
of the respective Hesters of such Grammar Schools, possess competent 
attsinmentii for competing for any Scholarship, Exhibition, or other similar 
Priee, dfered hf such University or College. 

i. For making similar provision fbr the attendance at any Oouoty 
Grammar School, lor like purposes* of pupils of the Common Schools of 
the County. 

6. Endowing Wlifwthips.—'FoT endowing sach Fellowsfaips, Scholarships' 
or Ertibitions, and other similar prises, in the TJniversity of Toronto, and 
In the Upper Canada College and Royal Grammar Sdiool there, for com* 
petition among the pupils of the Public Grammar Schools of the County, 
as the Council deems expedient for the encouragement of learning amongst 
the youth thereof. 
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SaonoH W.^jyvram ov nn Hsad MimDi abb Tbachsbs. 

1* Each Hc«d Master and Teaclier of mGnimnarSdiooI shall 
pmeCiiallf obserre the hoars for opaung and di s mi s wng the 
Sehool; shall, during sdiool hoiirSy fiothfiillj derote himself to 
the poUie serrice; shall see that the exercises of the school are 
condiicted as stated in the preceding section; shall dailj exert 
his best endesTOors* by example and precept, to impress npon 
the minds of the pQ|ub the principles and morals of the Chris- 
tian Beligion, eqieeially those Yirtnes of piety, truth, patriotism 
and hvmanitj, whidi are the basb of law and freedom, and 
the cement and ornament of soeietj. 

2. Ererj Head Master shall keep the daOj, weekly and quar- 
terly register of his school, according to the forms and instme- 
tiona anihorised by law. The Head Master of every Senior 
County Grammar School shall also make the obssrrations and 
Mep the Meteordogieal Jounud required by the 26th section of 
the Consolidated Grammar School Act, 22 Vict. chap. 63, in 
addition to which ereiy Head Master shall keep, or cause to 
be kept, a dass register in which are to be noted the class exer- 
cises of each pupil, so as to exhibit a liew of the advance me nt 
and standing of such pufril in each subject of his studies. The 
Head Master shall also ]nrepare the annual and semi-annual 
returns of his school required according to law. 

3. The Head Master shall practise such discipline in his 
school as would be exercised by a judidous parent in his fiunily ; 
aroiding corporal punishment, except when it shall appear to 
him to be imperatively required ; and in all such cases, he shall 
keep a record of the offences and punishments, for the inspection 
of the trustees at or before the next pubHe examination, when 
aaid record shall be destroyed. 

4. For gross misconduct, or a violent or wilful oppodtion to 
his authority, the Head Master may suspend a pupil from attend- 
ing at the sdiool, forthwith informing the parent or guardian of 
the fact, and the reason of it, and communicating the same to 
the Chairman of the Board of Trustees. But no boy shall be 
expelled without the authority of the Board of Trustees. 

5. When the example of any pupil is very hurtful to the 
school, and in all cases where reformation appears hopeless, it 
shall be the duty of the Hesd Master, with the approbation of 
the Board of Trustees, to suspend or expel such pupil from the 
schooL But any pupil under this public censure, who shall 
express to the Head Master his r^;ret for such course of con- 
duct, as openly and as explidtly as the case may require, shall, 
with the approbatbn of the Board and Head Master, be re-ad- 
mitted to the school. 

6. The Trustees having made such provisions relative to the 
school house and ite qipendages, as are required by the fifth 
dause of the twenty-fifth section of the Consolidated Grammar 
School Act, 22 Vict., cap. 68, it shall be the duty of the Head 
Master to give strict attention to the proper ventilation and tem- 
perature» as well as to the deanliness of the school house ; he 
shall also prescribe such rules for the use of the yard and out- 
buildings connected with the school house, as will ensure their 
being kept in a neat and proper condition ; and he shall be held 
responsible for any want of neatness and cleanliness about the 
premises. 

7. Gare shdl be taken to have the school house ready for the 
reeeptupi of pupils at least Jiftetn mmuiei before the time pre- 
scribed for opening the school, in order to afford shelter to those 
that may arrive before the appointed hour. 



Snoiov v.— ]>tnnM ov Poim 

1. Pupils must come to the sdidd dean in their persons and 
dotfaeS. 

2. Tardiness on the part of pupils shall be conddered a viola- 
tion of the rules of the school, and dudl subject the ddinquente 
to such penalty as the nature of the case may require, at the 
discretion of the Head Master. 

3. No pupil shall be allowed to dqMtrt before the hour ap- 
pobted ibr dosing sdiod, except in ease of si d c n eas or some 
pressing emergency ; and then the Head Masters consent must 
first be obtained. 

4. A pi^ absenting himself from sdiool, except on aeeonnt 
of nckness, or other urgent reaaon satisfiictory to the Head 
ICaster, forfdU his standing in his class and his tight to attend 
the school for the term. 

5. No pupO shall be allowed to remain in the sdiod, unless 
he is furnished with the books and requisites required to beoaed 
by him in the school; but in case of a pupil bdng in danger of 
losing the advantages of the school by reason of his inabilitf to 
obtain the necessary books or requidtes through the poverty of 
his parent or guardian, the Board of Trustees have power to 
procure and supply such pupil with the books and requidtes 
needed. 

6. The tuition fees, as fixed by the Board of Trustees, whether 
monthly or quarterly, shall be payable in advance ; and no pupfl 
shall have a right to enter or continue in the school or dass 
untU he shall have paid the appointed fee. 

SscnoN VI.— TxEMu, Vacations, Daily Exxbcisis ahd 

HOUDATS. 

1. There shall be four Terms each year, to be designated, the 
Winter, Spring, Summer and Autumn Terms. The Winter 
Term shall begin the seventh of January, and end the Tuesday 
next before Easter; the Spring Term shall begin the Wednesday 
after Easter, and dose the last Friday in June ; the Summer 
Term shdl begin the second Monday in August, and end the 
Friday next before the fifteenth of October ; the Autumn Term 
shdl begin the Monday following the close of the Summer Term, 
and shall end the twenty-second of December. 

2. The Exercises of each day shall not commence later than 
9 o'clock, a.m., and shall not exceed nx hours in duration, exdu- 
dve of all the time allowed at noon for recreation, and of not 
more than ten minutes during each forenoon and each afternoon. 
Nevertheless, a less number of hours for dafly teaching may be 
determined upon in any Grammar School, at the option of the 
Board of Trustees. 

8. Every Saturday shall be a holiday ; or if preferred by the 
Board of Trustees and Head Master of any Grammar School, 
the afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday in each week shall 
be half holidays. The anniversary of the Queen's birth day 
shall be a holiday in all the Grammar and Common Schools of 
Upper Canada. 

4. The public hdf-yearly examinations required to be held in 
each Grammar School by the eighth dause of the twenty-fifth 
section of the Consolidated Grammar School Act, 22 Vict., cap. 
68, shall teke place, the one immediately before the Christmaa 
Holidays, and the other immediatdy before the Summer vacation. 

5. [Union Grammar and Common Schools are subject to the 
reguUitions affecting holidays and vacations in Graniniar Sdiools.] 

6. Any teacher of a Grammar or Common School shall bo 
entitled to five of the ordinary sdiool-teaching days of each year 
to be selected by such teacher, for the purpose of vidting and 
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obgerring the methodB of clMufication, teaching and diadpline 
praetised in other schoola than that in which he or she teaches.* 

SjKmoK yn.— Opbkiko akd Clobino ExEEdsss OF EACH Dxy. 

1. With a Tiew to secure the Divine blessing, and to impress 
upon the pupils the importance of religious duties, and their 
entire dependence on their Maker, the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion recommend that the daily exercises of each Grammar School 
be opened and closed by reading m portion of Scripture and by 
Prayer. The Lord's Prayer, alone, or the Forms of Prayer 
hereto annexed, may be used, or any other prayer preferred by 
the Board of Trustees and Head Master of each Grammar School. 
But it is suggested that the Lord's Prayer form a part of the 
opening exercises ; and the Ten Commandments be taught to all 
the pupils, and be repeated at least once a week. But no pupil 
should be compelled to be present at these exercises against the 
wish of his parent or guardian, expressed in writing to the Head 
Master of the School. 

FORMS OF PBATEB BEOOMMENDED. 

L BOOEB SMTSaniO UrOK TBK BOBfKMB OF THS DAT. 

O Lord, our Heayenly Father, Almighty and Everiastinff God, 
who hast safely brought us to the beginning of this day, defend us 
in the same by Thy migh^ power ; imd grant, that this day we fall 
into no sin, neither run mto any kind of danger, but that all our 
doings may be ordered by Thy goyemanoe, to do always that is 
righteous in Thy sighL through Jesus Christ our Lord. Arn^p, 

O Almighty God, the giyer of eyery good and perfect gift, the 
fountain of iSX wisdom, enlighten, we beseech Tnee, our under- 
standings hj Thy Holy Spirit, and grant, that whilst with all dili- 
gence and sinoeni^ we apply ourselyes to the attainment of human 
knowledge, we fail not oonstantfy to striye after that wisdom which 
maketh wise unto salyation ; thi^ so, through Thy mercy, we may 
daily be adyanoed both in learning and godhnees, to the honor and 
praise of Thy name, through Jesus Ohrist our Lord. AfMn, 

Our Father, which art m Heayen, hallowed be Thy Name, Thy 
Kingdom come. Thy will be done in Earth, as it is in fieayen ; giye 
na this day our daily bread ; and forgiye na our tresiMsses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us ; and lead us not into tempta- 
tion ; but deliyer us from eyil ; for Thine is the Kingdom, the 
Power, and the Glosy. for oyer and oyer. Jmetk 

The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Loye of God, and 
the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all eyermore. Anun. 

n. AT TBI oLoes or thx susnms or the dat. 

Most Merciful God, we yield Thee our humble and hearty thanks, 
for Thy F^therhr care and preaerration of us this daf . and for the 
pr ogr e ss which Thou hast enabled na to make in useful learning : we 
pray Thee to imprint upon our minds whateyer good instructions 
we naye reoeiyed, and to bless them to the adyanoement of our tem- 
poral and eternal welfare ; and pardon, we implore Thee, all that 
Thou hast seen amiss in our thoucfats, words and actions. May 
Thy good Proyidence still guide and keep us during the approachina 
interyal of rest and relaxation, so that we may be therel^ prepared 
to enter on the duties of the morrow, with renewed yigor, both of 
body and mind ; and preserve us, we beseech Thee, now and eyer, 
both outwardly hi our bodies, and inwardly in our souls, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, Thv Son, Our Lord. Amen, 

Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord ; and by Thy 
great merey, defend us from all perils and dangers of this night, for 
the love of Thine only Son, Our Sayiour, Jes^ Christ Amen, 

Our Father, which art in Heayen, hallowed be Thy Name, Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done in Earth, as it is in Heayen ; giye 
us this day our daily bread ; and forgiye us our trespasses, as we 
forgiye them that trespass andnst us ;. and lead us not into tempta- 
tion ;. but deliyer us from eyil ; for Thine is the Kingdom, the Power, 
and the Glory, for eyer and eyer. Amen. 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Loye of God, and 
the FeDowship of the Holy Ghost, he with us all eyermore. Amen, 



• Each Grammar aod Common School ICaster and Teacher muit gire at 
least one week's notice to the Trostees, and, in addition, the Qranmiar Sehool 
Maeter must oommuoieate with the Edncational Department, in order that 
he maj not be absent daring the yisits of the Inspeotor to his School. 



Sbction YIIL— Duties or Ihbpbctok of Gbaxxab Schools. 

1. Admiuion o/* Piiptb.— It shall be the duty of the Inspec- 
tor, not only to examine die Grammar Schools as beretoforcy 
but to examine and finally to admit all pupils into the schools, 
according to the entrance examination prescribed^ and to ascer- 
tain by careful inyestigation, how far each Grammar School is 
fulfilling the conditions of the law and is conducted as the 
law and general regulations require, and to report forthwith 
to the Chief Superintendent, any case of faflure or delinquency 
in these respects. 

2. Inquiries qfLupeetar, ^It shall also be the duty of the 
Inspector of Grammar Schools to yisit each Grammar School 
in the course of the year, and to make enquiry and examination 
in such manner as he shall think proper, into all matters affect- 
ing the character mnd operations of the school, and especially in 
regard to the following things : 

8. Mechanical Jrran^emeKie.'^The tenure of the property ; 
the materials, plans and dimensions of the buildings; when 
erected and with what funds built ; neighbourhood ; how lifted, 
warmed and yentilated ; if any dass rooms are proyided for the 
separate instruction of part of the pupils ; if there is a lobby or 
closet for hats, cloaks, book-presses, &c. ; how the desks and 
seats are arranged and constructed, and with what conyeniencea ; 
what arraugements for the teacher; what play-ground is pro* 
yided ; what gymnastic apparatus, if any ; whether there be a 
well and proper conyeniences for priyate purposes. 

4. Meane of Insiruetian^r— -The books used in the seyeral 
daises, under the heads of Latin, Greek, English, Arithmetic, 
Geography, &c. ; the apparatus proyided, as maps, globes, black-- 
boards, models, cabinets, library, &c. 

5. Organization. — Arrangement of dasses ; whether each pit* 
pil is taught by the same teacher ; if any assistant or assistants 
are employed ; to what extent ; how remunerated ; how qualified. 

6. Discipline. — Hours of attendance; usual ages of pupils 
admitted ; if the pupils change places in their seyenl classes ; or 
whether they are marked at each lesson or exerase, according 
to their relatiye merits ; if distinction depends on intellectual 
proficiency and moral conduct, or on moral conduct only; what 
rewards, if any ; whether corporal punishments are employed : 
if so, their nature, and whether inflicted publidy or priyatdy ; 
what other punishments are used ; management in pky hours ; 
whether attendance is regular ; what religious exerdses are ob» 
seryed ; and what rdigious instruction is giyen, if any. 

7. Method of Instruction. — ^Whether mutual, or simultaneous, 
or indiridual, or mixed ; if mutual, the number of monitors, thdr 
attainments, how appointed, how employed ; if simultaneous, 
that is by dasses, in what subjects of instruction ; whether the 
simultaneous method is not more or less mingled with indiyidual 
teaching, and on what subjects ; to what extent the intellectual^ 
or the mere rote method is pursued^ and on what subjects ; hew^ 
far the interrogatiye method only is used ; whether the sugges- 
tiye method is employed ; whether the elliptical method is resorted 
to ; how • the attainments in the yarious lessons are tested— by 
indiyidual oral interrogation — by requiring written answers to 
written questions, or by requiring an abstract of the lesson to be 
written from memory. 

8. Attainments of Pupih.^1. Reading and SpetUmg; wh^er 
they can read with ordinary fiidlity only, or with ease and ex* 
pression. Art of reading, as prescribed in the programme — 
meaning and deriyation of words ; whether they can spdl cor- 
rectly. % Writing; whether they can write with ordinary 
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coi'rectness, or with ease and elegance. 8. Drawing ; finear, 
ornamental^ architectoral, geometrical ; whether tanght» and 
in what manner. 4. Aritkmetie; whether aeqnamted with the 
simple mles, and sidlftd in them; whether aeqnainted with 
the tables of monejs, weights, measures, and skilful in them i 
whether acquainted with the compound rules and sldlful in them ; 
whether acquainted with the higher rules and skilful in them ; 
5. Book-keeping. 6* Engliah Orammar and Compoeitum; 
whether acquainted with the rules of orthography, parts of 
speech, their nature and modifications, parsing, composition; 
whether acquainted with the grammatical structure and excel- 
lencies of the language by frequent compontion in writing, 
and the critical reading and analysis of the English classic 
authors, in both prose and poetry. 7. Oeographg and Hietorg ; 
whether taught as prescribed in the official programme, and by 
questions suggested by the nature of the subject. 8. Chrittian 
Moral and Elemente of Civil Government ; how far tav^t, 
and in what manneir. 9. The Languages — Latin, Greek and 
French ; how many pupils in each of these languages ;, whether 
well grounded in an accurate knowledge of their grammatical 
ibrms and principles; their proper pronunciation, peculiar struc- 
ture and idioms, and whether taught by oml and written ezer^ 
cises and compositions in these languages as well as by accurate 
and free translations of the standard authors. 10. Algebra and 
Geometry; how many pupils and how far adranced in ; whether 
they are familiar with the definitions, and perfectiy understand 
the reason, as wdl as practice, of each step in the process of 
solving each problem and demonstrating each proposition. 11. 
Mements of Natural Philoeophy and Chemistry, as prescribed 
in the programme ; whether taught ; what apparatus for teaching 
them ; how many pupils in each. 12. Foeal Mueie; whether 
taught, and in what manner. 

^. liieeellaneous. — How many pupils have been sent from the 
sdhod to, and how many are preparing for matriculation in, 
some UniTenuty. 2. Whether a register and riaitor's book 
is kept, as required by the regulatioBS, and whether the tmsteei 
vimt the schooL 8. Whether the pupils hare been examined 
before being admitted to the school, and arranged in forma and 
dirisions^ as prescribed by the regulations ; and whether the 
required publie examinations hare been held. 4. What prises 
or other means are offered to excite pupils to competition and 
•tudy. 5. How far the course of studies and method of disci- 
pline prescribed according to law, haye been introduced, and are 
pursued in the sdiool ; and such otiier information in rtg^i to 
the condition of the* schools as may be useful in promoting the 
interests of Grammar Schools genenJly. 

EntCATlON OlTICB, 

Toronto, 1st May, 1865. 



1. ENGLISH ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL BILL. 

The Public Schools Bill, which is presented to Parliament by the 
Earl of Clarendon, has {ast been printed. The following summarr of 
the move important of its provisions is taken firom the Times :— with 
a few slight exceptions, the alteration of statntes and the framing of 
regulations are entirely committed to the goyeming bodies. At Eton, 
in place of the present proTOst, vice provost, and six Mows, the 
foyeming body is ibr the iaturo to be composed of a proyost and 
fourteen fellows, of whom nine are to be honorary and five stipen- 
diary. All shall be members of the Ifetabfished Chureh, but shdl not 
nsoessarily have been educated at Eton. The prof oat shall be 
nommated by the Grown, shall be a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, 
of not less than 35 years of age, and not necessarfly in holy orders^ I 



He flhafl be reqirired to reside dm<ng the whole ef every adMol tstm. 
Of the other eighty who shall reoeive no emolamenta and shall net bo 
required to reside, three shall be nominated by the Crown, and shall 
be graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, and the other five shall be 
elected by the governing body. The five stipendiary fellows shafl 
also be electsd by the gDVemtng body. They bhuI aU be eitber dis- 
tinguished for literary or scientific attainments, or have done eminent 
service to the school as head or asistant masters. Three of them at 
least shall be hi holy orders. They shaH reoeive £700 m year end a 
house, and shall he required to reside tiiree aoatha in every year. A 
similar change is proposed at Winchester, though the numl>er of fel- 
lows Is not so largely increased. At Harrow, Charter House^ and 
Rugby the proposed ehaage coMBSts merely m an addition Up the 
number of tsostees or govemo s, with the provision that one-fouitii 
of the whole governing body shall be persons distinguished for their 
literary and sdeBtific attainments. At Westminister, Shrewdl Mirj , 
and St. Fa«rs the change is mere oompKesledy hoi is of tho asase 
character. To the govemins bodies thus constituted, all the ** pro- 
perty, rights, powers, privileges, and obligations** of the existiiig 
bodies will be transfeired, snbjeet, of coarse, to the pyov isi o— of tte 
bill ; and m the ease of Weatraioister and St Paura aome change wfl 
be necessary in respect to the tenure of the school property. The 
times and places of their meeting, and the management of their busi- 
ness, are to be under the entire control of the governing bodBea; a 
majority of membera present is to decide any question, the chairman 
is to have a casthig vote, and there is, of course, a fixed quorum. 
Lastly, their reasonable expenses are to be deiiajred out of the school 
fundsL The matters which will come under their control are of two 
kinds — first, the statntes affecting the foundation and the oonstitntioo 
of the school ; and secondly,. the general regulations as to its manage- 
ment Witii regard to the former, their provisioos wlA be snl^fetA fa 
the control of Parliament and of the Qaeen In ConncO ; mA ngaid 
to the latter, their authority is unrestricted. The bill apedany pro- 
vides that no candidate for the foondatioa at Eton shall be entMed 
to preference by reason of his plaee of birlh or abode, and that 
neither Uleglthnacy nor bodily imperfection shall be a disqqnllfleaftion. 
In the case of Shrewsbury, the rittfats of the bn re eas e s are to eease n 
1880, snd after that date there wfil be 40 free scholarships abaoMeiy 
open. At Harrow and Rugby, the privileges of free edaoaition pea- 
sessed by persons residing within the parishes or aeighborhoeda abaU 
cease, except in the case of children bom within ten yearn from dM 
passing of tbe act The goveining bodies of these s^o^ moieover, 
are to prepare schemes for appropriating a suitable part of their re> 
venues to the promotion of edncation m their neighbonrhoods— ai^ 
for example, by establishing schools^ regard being had to the local ob- 
jects of their founders and to the altered circumstances of Che pse t a S 
time. Besides this, the restrictions under which the gov emtog bodies 
will make these statutes, and Che conditions of their vaKdity, areas 
follows :— No statute made by the governing body of one sehool shal 
aflbct the interest of another in endowments common to the two with* 
out the consent of the goveminff body of the second school^ and where 
a statute would affect any college m either of the two UnivenntieB, 
sufficient notice is to be given to the head of such a college. A sta- 
tute shall be valid after it has been appioved by her Miyesfy in Coun- 
cil. It ia aloo specially provided that '* no candidate fbr any master- 
sh^ shall be entitled to praferanoe by reason of his having boea edu- 
cated at the school of which he desires to be maater." Tlftohead 
master will be subject to the general regulations of the gownu^g 
body on all the pointa we have ennmerated, but he will bo othsnrisa 
Independent, and will be sapreme over all the other mastsaa* The 
Dean and Chapter of Weetminister are, in conjunction witk thalo- 
cleaiastical Commissionersi to vest in the governing bo^ and thsr 
sncceasors the fee simple of snoh an estate as shall be adequate to the 
due maintenance of tne sdwol, and also to make ovor to thena the 
boildinga at present in use ; but these are to revert to the dean and 
chapter in case of the removal of the school elsewhere. Poieer is 
given to the governing body of any school to prepare a nhene ft* 
raising money upon mortgage ftr the purpose of altering or eahuqpng 
the aanoo] bnildmgs, in obedience to the reoemmendationa of the oosa- 
misdoneffs ; and such a scheme is to he sulgeet to the same eonditioas 
of validify as the statutes belbreHDentioned. Further, the goveiBsig 
bodiesof Westounistor, Charter Heu8^ and St PauJ'to may lay aobames 
before her Majesty for the removal of their sohools ttoai their pieaent 
sites, providing tn the sale or mortgage of their existing propntty, 
and these schemes will also be sulgect to the same eonmtioaa aaa 
new statute. 



2. THOUGHTS ON THE USE TO BE MADE OP GREEK AM) 

LATtir Uf THE KDTTOATIOlr OP THB HIORBE GLABSns. 

Among the various reactions, pretended or real, for which Q» 
age is famous, there is one, at all events, the fact of which moat to 
a very gitat extent be admitted. It is that which reatorea to Um 
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OvMk «nd Latin lanaaagw their anoient proBtige as the true loan- 
dation of a liberal education. After enjoying for nearly three oen- 
tuziea an' unchallenged monopoly in our publio achoolsy these 
languages found themaelves ruoely assailed and unequivocally oon- 
^mned, as instruments of higher education, by those who professed 
to represent the proffresaiye and utilitarian spirit of the time. The 
arguments which these reformers or innoYators made use of were 
not without spedousness and force. There was indeed a certain 
amount of absolute truth in them, and they were so far effective as 
to create a numerous and influential party, eager to revolutionise 
the whole syrtem of education, and to invest the modem languages 
and the physical and moral sciences with the prerogatives so long 
monopolised by the literature and speech of Ancient Greece and of 
Rome. But though the assailants of '' former use and wont" 
had some reason on their side, yet they did not make the most of 
it. ^ The line of argument adopted by them waa generally one 
which seemed to resolve the con^versy into the question, whether 
education or instruction should be the chief aim in the tniining of 
youth ; whether the efforts of the teadier should maiulv be directed 
to the development of the powers of thinking, or to the provision 
of materials for thought ? It was a case of Useful Knowledge versus 
Cultivated Intelligenoe. When the dispute was allowed to take 
this form, it was obvious enough how it must end. If classical 
studies were to be accepted as the types of a process of mental dis- 
^pline, on the one hand^ and the rival curriculum was to stand 
simply as the representative of miscellaneous information and ac- 
qoaiatanee with thinfp practically useful, on the other, it was 
• certain that the verdict of mature and enlightened publio opinion 
would be in favour of classical studies. For this and other reasons, 
there certainly has for some little time been a tendency to sedL 
tiffou the old paths^ and, while giving to other branches of study a 
subordinate position in the work of education, to preserve for 
Greek aiid Latin the highest place and the largest share of honour. 
The published opinion on this subject of the Public Schools Com- 
missioners has given further impulse to this re-action, and it seems 
probable that for years to come the sons of the higher classes in 
tiiis country will receive their intellectual training to a very great 
^tent through the medium of the classical languages. 
. On the whole, we are propared to accept this conclusion as the 
tfest and Boundest that the directors of education could have arrive^ 
at. But we cannot by any means make this admission without 
important qualiflcations and reservations. 

We do not indeed forget Dr. Arnold's observation, that " even 
where the results of a cussical education are least tangible and 
lesat appreciated even by the individual himself, still the mind 
often retaina much of the effect of its early studies in the general 
Hberality of its tastes and comparative comprehensiveness of its 
views and notions." 

Kow the insufficiency of dasncs to meet the requirement of the 
age in an educational point of view, has been practically conceded 
bj the additiona wMobi have been made to the course of studies 
adopted in eveiy successful school The introduction of modem 
languages and modem history, of elementary mathematics and ele- 
mentary science, is a concession to the opponents of the ancient 
regime. It has indeed been fully enough characterised as a com- 
promise between the two rival systems effected by their amalgama- 

We admit then, as we have already admitted, the superiority of 
Greek and Latin as a basis of education. Language being the very 
vehicle of thought and the outward form of resson, the ^dy of it 
must, we think, be the best pvocess that can be hit upon for train- 
ing the mind to reason and to think. Such are the conditions of 
Greek and Latin that they are undoubtedly the best types of 
V>.ngwfty^ for this purpose. We at once, therefore, concede the 
employment of tibem m this way. But they should not be lued 
generally as if the final cause of learning them was to obtain a 
knowledge of them for practical purposes. They are not wanted, 
exoept hj very few, either for speaking or writing. Nor again 
should they be taught as if the great end of education was simply 
to make young Englishmen profound classical scholars. 

We assert) on the other himd, that even in our public schools the 
study of the dead luiguages siipuld be auzUiary to other aims. 
These languages, indeed, desdrve the attention of all who are so 
fortunate as to possess leisure and taste enough for a protracted 
study of them, purely on their own merits, and for the sake of the 
rich and varied literature embodied in them. But to the majority 
of young Bnglidimen who are receiving a liberal education, they 
should be taught chiefly in their relation to English language and 
literature, and just so far as they are necessary for understanding 
the stmcture and genius of our native tongue, for gaining an in- 
sight into the principles of language in the abstract, and for appre- 
ciating the spirit of our nationid liteature, the forms it has assuxned, 
and the allusions that are scattered through it. 

We maintain thai^ as f^ as regards the literary department of 



education, a thorough mastenr of the English language, and a 
thorough acquaintance with ciaasioal English writers, Is the great 
end tobe kept in view. If it can be accompanied, it is indeed well 
that a man should be conversant both with Homer and MiltOD. 
But if it is only possible for him to become intimately acquainted 
with one of them, we should say that, in the case of an Englishman, 
that one should be Milton. An Englishman, again, who has not 
studied Sophocles, is a loser of much that is exalted in poetry, 
graphic in description, philosophical in sentiment. But an Eng- 
lishman who is not well read in Shakespeare, is not only a loser of 
all this in a higher degree, but he incurs the discredit of being 
ignorant of works that are the boast and glory of his native land, 
and that are steeped in the richest colours of the national lif^ 

As far, then, as the mass of students are concerned, we think 
that the use to be made of the dead languages in education, should 
have reference to the following objects : — 

1. The practical exemplification of the laws of language, and the 

general principle of gr a mma r. ^ 

2. Tne investigation and elucidation of the origin, structure, 

development, and affinities of our native tongue. 

3. The illustration of the various references and allusions to be 

found in our national literature, and of the relation and ob- 
ligation to ilie Uteratura of Greece and Eome. 

If we are not mistaken, Um ueoognition of Htysae conclusions 
would kod to semething like a revelution in the method^of teaching 
Ghreek and Latin. 

But to make this enunciation of our views intellimble and useful, 
we muat enter into details, and describe mote exactty the process ol 
inatmction whidi we woidd substitute for prevailing methods. 

in the first place, then, we wonki teaoh Latin grammajr and Eng- 
lish griunmar simultMieously. Our first step would be to explain 
sim^ and brnfly the natute of the different parts of speech, and 
as far as boyjah underataBdiDg could take it in, the principle of 
the claanfieatiani; 

Fassmg fiom grammar vocabulary, a leading point would be to 
explain the Ittws of transstiDn, in obedience to which a Greek or 
Latin word h» passed into tiie English language, and become natu- 
ralised there. Thm not only would the attention of the student be 
called to the fast that our language has been greatly enriched by 
oontribntiowi from tba Latm, but he would also be ledtoseethe 
prooenee throng wkdeh such contributions have been made. Thus 
It might be painted out that the diange of the termination tas mto 
iy has been suffiaient to Ang^cke (if one may uae the word) a great 
many Latin noHns, as, for example, diyuitasj nu^jestas^ pietas^ 4oo, 
So again, the Latin verb has bean a contributor to EuffUsh through 
two of its conditions. Tha iadanitive mgod, stript <rf its oonjuga- 
tional suffix, haa in very many oaaaa wakened up to find itself at 
home in England. Suoii woii aa attend, di«5sr»» sk^va^ coimrfer, 
are illustraticsA On the other band wt» have just aafreely taken 
the supine aa the bAw of our herrowed stock in trade. By wajy ol 
exampLa we msy mm^m accwt, swmpi, prevsni, conduct. 

Now to tOMse out the law* which govern this emigratioa of words, 
to accumulate exunplas, a&d te foUow each word down to its ori- 
ginal oonditiDn, is xiot only aa exeroise in the soienoe of language 
in the abstEwt, but aa exersiae also which will, at one and the 
same time, teaeh the pupH a good deal ol Utin, and make him 
mora thoroi^y iivtimAte^ mare seientilioally c(mvnnant) with his 
mother tongue. 

Ontee mere, the student's introduction to Syntax would be brouAt 
about hf setting befow him an easy passage of » Latin author. »• 
teacher might caH his attention to this, and lead hnn, thrw^tha 
knowledge already aoquirod of the infledioiis, to piek out the noana 
and verbs. 

As we contend for the simultaneons teaching of Ei^irii and of 
Latin grammar, so we argue that English authors and Latin autiiors 
should be read tc^ther. As soon aa the pupU has metered the 
elements of grammar in tiie two languages, let him bepin to stiad^ 
an easy Latin reading book. At the same tame P^^se m his haim 
an English authotTadapted to his age and capacity, of good tone, 
and pure, graceful style. The two books should be studied very 
much in the same way, and should be made to act and react on 
each other. Thus all Latin words that have supphed EngKsh don- 
vationa should be noticed, the words derived from them should be 
written down, and the meaning and use of those words ascertained 
and illustrated. So also all words derived from the Latm occurpnjg; 
in the English author, should be pointed out^ wid traced to tiieir 
oriffinaL and these originals should be collected mto a vocabulary, 
and committed to memory. By this double process the scholar 
would at once increase his stook of Latin words, and make himself 
accurately acquainted with the exact force and meaning of a great 
manywar(krinhisownhi«ai«©. Inia:emann«^ by applying tha 
process of analysis to both authors, and by cMf™ observation of 
fee various syntactical rdationa, mastery wouW be oMsmed over 
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the stnietare of the two langnagea^ and the points of difference be- 
tween them would be TiTidly apprehended. To this end pecoliari- 
tiee of idioms and apecial phrases should be marked, and to promote 
thoronghness and aocoracy, as well as to assist the memory, free 
nse should be made of manuscript note-books. As the pnpil 
adTanced in knowledge and intelligence, he would be competent to 
undertake this contemporaneous and parallel study of two authors 
of the highest class, it would then obTiously be expedient to ob- 
serre certain rules and prindples of assodation in selecting the 
books to be read in unison. Thus, for example^ there would be a 
natural fitness in taking together a book of Viigil's '^Qeorgics*' 
and »book of Thompson's <' Seasons." Many parallel passages 
would occur, many corresponding images would be met with, many 
cognate phrases and idioms would strike the reader. The English 
poet has indeed drunk deep at the fountains of hift Roman prede- 
cessor. On the same principle, an oration of Cicero would yoke 
well with a speech of Burke, a book of Tacitus or liTy with a book 
of Clarendon or Robertson ; Horace and Pope would prove cater- 
cousins and good comrades at the feast of reason ; and the simple 
sl^le and gentle ethics of Addison would harmonise yery happily 
with the sober and practical philosophy, and the ^'temperatum 
dicendi genua," of the <'De Omdis." 

From the point of view in which we regard dassical studies, as 
adapted to the circumstances and requirements of the great major- 
ity of thos^into whose education wj must enter, we do not make 
mudi account of the practice of Greek or Latin composition. But 
we insist strongly on the pressing importance of composition in 
English, and we urge that frequent ezerdseB of this land should be 
incorporated into the sjrstem of instruction recommended. Trana- 
lation from Latin into English, thou^ genersUy regarded only in' 
its bearing on the study of Latin, might be made a yery effeotiye 
lesson in writing EaglidL But to this end it is not enough that an 
accurate literal tnmidatiQn of a Latin passage should be produced. 
That literal translation should, so to speak, be re-translated into 
rare, free idiomatic English. And this double process wiU^be 
:ound highly condudTe to improvement in both languages. 

And here we cannot, in passing, withhold the tribute of com- 
mendation due to the admirable dSections for <»^KiTig Latin to be 
found in Roger Ascham's ^^Schoolmaster.'' Dr. Johnson went so 
far as to say that nothing to them had ever been suggested or 
adopted, and we can, from «meri»nce, roach for their practical 
nseruInesB. Li conjunction with this^ however, the careful analyiis 
of the sentences, and the noting and extraction of idioms and 
phrases, is strongly recommended and enforced. kmi*h»rr\ ^ more- 
over, the avowed opponent of those tedious mAfJiftniiml methods, 
those dry grinding processes^ which are in favour with many in- 
structon of youth. He plainly denounces the fashion of learning 
by rote huge cdUeetionfl of formularies and rules, as '' tedious for 
the master, hard for the scholar, coki and uncomfortable for them 
both." We may, therefore, in some sort claim him as being, if not 
in letter, yet in roirit, an upholder of such views as we have ven- 
tured to put forth in this artide. In his day an English Ktentnre 
did not exist. The languages of Greece and Rome included in 
themselves the sum of polite learning. Had old AMAlia»n been 
living to see Shakespeare, Jonson, and Ifassinger, standing on a 
platform of eoualilj^ with (Eschvhis, Aristophanes, and their fcSlowa ; 
Milton established as a worthy rival of Homer ; Baeon, Locke, 
Berkelejr, expounding philosophic theories as sublimely as Plato 
and Anstotle tfaemselveB ; had he fallen on days when England 
oould shew a long catalogue of historians before whose profound 
research, comprehensive vision, and graphic powers of narration, 
even Thucydides and Tacitus can scarcely m^wt^in their long supre- 
macy ; he would not, we presume to thmk, — ^while aeknoidedging 
the unquestionable value of the dassios inuie work of education,— 
have claimed for them that undivided authority and dominion over 
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the youthful mind, between the a^es of nine and nineteen, which 
th^ have hitherto possessed, and are hkely, with some trifling 
abatements, to possess for some time longer. It will, doubtiess, be 



remarked, that m setting forth the views of which this paper is the 
exponent, our observations and sugeestions have turned cniefly on 
one of the two great languages which form the staple of higher 
mental culture. Much, however, that has been said about Latin, 
will apply, vmOoUs fnuiandU^ to Greek. The latter, indeed, thongh, 
on its own merits, and for the sake of the literature of which it is 
the vehide, more deserving of study than even Lstin, has lew im- 
mediate connection with our own language, and is, as a rule, more 
imperfectiy learnt by ordinary school-boya.— ^6rK^ from the 
Museum, 



3. IMPORTAKCE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 
Who could be better qualified to judge of the comparative worth 
of different studies than Dr. Arnold, the former head master of 



Rugby, a great scholsr, a great teadier, a great historian, and wxUial 
the most practical of men. 

'' That classical studies," says his biographer, Stanley, " should 
be the basis of intellectual teaching, he maintained from the fimt. 
'The study of language, he said, 'seems to me as if it was given 
for the very purpose of tonmn^ the human mind in youth ; and 
the Greek and Latin languages, in themselves so perfect, and at the 
same time freed from the insuperable difficulty which must attend 
any attempt to teach boys philology through the medium of their 
own spoken language, seem the very instruments by which thia is 
, to be effected.' But a comparison of Mb earlier and later letters 
I will show how much this opinion was strengthened in later years." 

I an^ tempted to remark that Dr. Arnold himsdf was a great 
living embodiment of the value of classical culture. No one who 
is at all familiar with the character of that great man, but wOl ad- 
mit that no such Dr. Arnold as the world knows would have be«i 
possible without the languages of Greece and Rome. 

Our next witness is Lord Macaulay, who in his critique on the 
Athenian Orators says, speaking of Grecian literature : 

'' The cdebrity of the great dassical writers is confined within no 
limits except those which separate dvilized from savage men. Their 
works are the conmion property of every polished nation. In the 
minds of the educated classes throughout Europe, their names are 
indissolubly associated with the endearing recollections of childhood 
— ^the old sdiool room, the dog-eared grammar, the tears ao often 
shed and so quickly dried." 

In what more forcible words can a man acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to those studies which the common testimony of the wise has • 
pronounced the most fertile source of instruction possessed by the 
sdiools. 

Burke, the ^[reatest of English orators and statesmen, says in res- 
pect to ffisthetic culture : 

'' I am persuaded that understanding Homer well would contri- 
bute more towards perfecting taste than all the metaphysical trea- 
tises upon the arts tnat ever have or can be written ; because suck 
treatises upon the arts can only tell what true taste is, but Homa 
every where shows it." 

Sydney Smith, in one of Mb educational essays, while condemning 
the almost exdusive study of the classics in English Univermtiea in 
his day, yet admits that this is only an abuse of what is in itadf 
good. He says : 

'' To go through the grammar of one language thoroughly is oi 
great use for the mastery of every other grammar ; because tiiere 
obtains through all languap;es a certain uialogy to each other in 
their grammatical construction. Latin and Greek have now mixed 
themselves etymologically with all the languages of modem Europe 
— and with none more than our own ; so tiiat it is necessary to jptrnd 
these two tongues for other objects than themselves." Again : 
"There are quite suffident reasons why the classics should be stu- 
died for the beauties of language. Compared to them merely as 
vehides of thought and passion, all modem languages are duU, ill 
contrived and bfu'barous." 

He also argues that the classics should be studied for cultivation 
of style, and finallv says "that vast advantages, then, may be de- 
rived from classical learning, there can be no doubt" 

Madame de Stael, whose work on Germany Sir James M^i^lHwtnJi 
regarded as the greatest production of feminine genius, says in her 
chapter on German Universities : 

<|The study of languages, which, in Germany constitutes the 
basis of Education, is much more favourable to tiie evolution of tiie 
faculties, in the earlier age, than that of mathematics or of the phy- 
sical sdences. Pascal, that great geometer, whose profound thought 
hovered over the sdences which he peculiariy cultivated, as over 
every other, has himself acknowledged the insuperablid defects of 
those minds which owe their first formation to mathematics " 

After some admirable remarks on the infinnitv of the training of 
mathematics and of the natural sciences, she adds : 

" It is not, therefore, without reason that the study of the a&dent 
and modem languages has been made the bads of all the estaUidk- 
ments of education which have formed the most able men through- 
out Europe." 

For some of the most logical and luminous thought I have ever 
reiMl on this subject, I can but refer to the whole of this most inter- 
esting and philosophical essay. 

Milton, in his celebrated tractate on Education, in mapping out 
a course of liberal study, gives a most conspicuous place to thestudy 
of the dasncal languages . No teadier, espedally, ^uld fail to read 
that brief but remarkable letter, in which the poet's ideal of an edu- 
cational course is delineated, somewhat extravagantly, it may seem, 
but most characteristically. 

In Sir WiUiam Hamilton's essay '< On the Study of Mathematics," 
wMch is probably the most profound and exhaustive treatise on the 
subject to be found in our Unguage, the following words may be 
taken as the key note of his condunons : 
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'' If we consult reuon, ezpeiienoe, and tiie oommon testimony 
of anoieni and modem times, none of our intelleotoal sfcndies tend 
to cultivate a imdUw mmber of ihe faculties in a more partial or 
ftebU manner than Mathematics. This is acknowledged by eyezy 
writer on Bduoation of the least pretension to judgment and expe- 
rience ; nor is it denied, even by those who are most decidedly 
opposed to their total banishment from the sphere of a liberal in- 
shriotion." 

In the same author's essay, "On the Conditions of Classical 
l^m r n mg f^ in alluding to some opposition raised in Scotland to 
dasw i ca l training, the great philosopher says : 

^'Indeed the only meUmcholy manifestation in the opposition now 
raised to the established course of classical instruction is not the fact 
of such opposition ; but that arguments in themselyes so futile — 
arguments which, in other countries, would haye been treated with 
neglect, should in Scotland not haye been wholly harmless. If such 
attacks haye had their influence on the public^ this affords only 
another proof, not that ancient literature is with us studied too 
much, but thst it is studied far too little. Where classical learning 
has been yigoroudy cultiyated, the most powerful attacks haye only 
ended in a purification and improyement of its study." 

Further on is the statement that " classical study, if properly 
directed, is absolutely the best means toward an harmonious deyel- 
opment of the faculties— the one end of all liberal education." 

I haye placed these (quotations together, because the mathematies 
are the only riyal in this country which the dassios can properly be 
said to haye. 

Says Gibbon, in speakinff of the influence of classic literature at 
the reviyal of learning in the West : 

<^The studenta of ttie more pevfect idioms of Rome and Greece 
were introduced to a new world of light snd science ; to the society 
of the free and polished nations of antiquity ; and ta a familiar 
conyerse with those immortal men who spoke the sublime langnage 
of eloquence and reason. Such an intercourse must tend to refine 
the taste, and to eleyata the genius of the moderns." 

The most sagacious commentator on our institutions, De Tocque- 
yills, shows that the study of Greek and Latin literature is pecu- 
liarly useful in democratic communities : 

"17o literature," he says, "places those fine qualities, in which 
the writers of democracies are naturally deficient, in bolder relief 
than that of the ancients ; no literature, therefore, ought to be 
more studied in democratio ages." 

"Mi. Dwig^t, in his Modem Philology, has the following remarks : 

" And in no way as a matter of fpenenl experience and of general 
testimony, can all the higher faculties of the mind be so well trained 
to loft}^ yigorous, sustained action, as by the study of lan^^uage ; 
ita analytic, philosophic, artistic, study. Classical discipline is, 
aeoordingly, the palestra in which, throughout Christendom, the 
rising generation is eyerywhere prepared, and for ages has been, te 
wrestle manfully with the difficulties of after life, in whateyer pro- 
fession or calling. IVom Latin and Greek fountains, the liying 
waters haye been drawn, from which the intellectual thirst of great 
minds in all nations has been slaked." 

Trot Porter, of Tale CoUe^, in the course of some remarks at 
the inauguration of the Norwich Free Academy, a few yean since, 
said: 

'a rejoice that in the course of study prescribed by the founders 
of this Academy, so sreat prominence is giyen to the classics. Of 
the importance of dassical study, the yiews of many persons are 
yagne and unsettled. Host men are taught to esteem them yalu- 
ablkthoufl^ they cannot see how. They siSunit themselyes passiyely 
to the necessity idiich forces them or others to go through the study 
of Greek or Latin, because they are made a i»rt of liberal educa- 
tion, but tarther than this, they neither judge nor are they con- 
yincied. To such it may be suggested that the study of a language 
must be the study of thought, and in it are recorded the processes 
and operations of human thinking, eyen the most subtle and re- 
fined. To follow and trace these by the study of any language ia 
an inyalnable discipl i n e . To do it in such hmmiages as the Greek 
and Latin, which are so peculiarly and eBpecia% adapted to call out 
and enforce this discriminating and dose analysLs, is a diwipline 
which oamiot be too highly esteemed. 

Ifir. Marsh, the accomplished author of ''Lectures on the English 
Language," who is probably as well qualified tojudge on this subject 
as any man liying, shall be our last witness. Me says : 

'' I do but edio the uniyersal opinion of all persons competent to 
pronounce on the subject, in expressing my own conyiotion that the 
umguage and literature of ancient Groece constitute the most effi- 
cient instrument oi mental training eyer enjoyed by man ; and that 
a fsmiliaiity with that wonderful speech, ita poetry, ita philosophy, 
ita eloouence, and the histery it emhalms, is incomparably the most 
yaluabts of inteUeotual posseauons." 

AsHUL hesays: 

''Iniaia the Latin trains us to be good grammarians, the Greek 



eleyates us to the highest digniiy of manhood, by making us acute 
and powerful thinkers." 

Quotations from men, who, it must be admitted, are best Quali- 
fied to judge respecting the subject, might thus be added indefimtely, 
but sufficient haye been presented to sustain my proposition — ^l^t 
in the opinion of those competent to judge, the classical languages 
constitute the best source ox general mental culture known among 
men. 

No such array of authority can be presented in opposition to 
classical training. Those who haye denied ita hi^ yalue haye gen- 
erally been men who, in the language of Sir William Hamilton, 
*'are inclined to sooth their yanity with the belief that what they 
do not themselyes Imow is not worth knowing.*' And he adds 
" that they should find it easy to conyert others, who are eaually 
ignorant, to the same opinion, is what might also confidentiy be 
presumed." — 8, in Wisconsin JourucU of Education. 



4. VERDICT IN FAVOUR OF CLASSICS IN THE ENGLISH 

80H0OLB. 

It may not be generally known to the readers of the Journal that 
the past year is one peculiarly marked in the educational history of 
England. Some three or four years ago a Royal Commission was 
appointed by Parliament to inquire into the '' administration and 
management " of the great Public Schools, and into '' the system 
and course of studies respectiyely pursued therein, as well as into 
the Methods, Subjects, and Extent of the Instraction giyen to the 
studenta of said Colleges, Sdiool% and Foundations." 

The Commission, savs the Edinburg Reyiew, comprised *^ a list 
of names happily combining academi^ and sdiolastic knowled^ 
with that of the cultiyated man of the world, and calculated in 
eyery way to secure public confidence." 

After a most minute and thorough inyestigation. extending 
through something like two years and a half, and embracing nine 
of the principal public schools of England, the Report was com- 
pleted and publLmed during tiie past summer. 

After a full discussion of the subject of classical educataou in the 
Schools, — ^the best, probably, to which the friends of classical in- 
struction can refer, <^the Commissioners employ these words : 

^< We are of the opinion that the classical languages and litera- 
ture diould continue to hold, as they do now, the prindpal pkce in 
public school education." 

Says Blackwood's Magaane, in commenting on this decision, 
'^ It would be wholly out of place to reproduce the argumenta on 
which the Ccmmiisioners haye founded this sound and wise oon- 
dusion. « ^ * There are at least two remarkable testimonies 
from men whose studies andhabitaof thought haye lain in quite a 
different direction, and whose names giye authority to their words, 
which deserye to be weighed carefully l^ all who are inclined to 
question ' the use of so much Latin and Greek.' The first is from 
Professor Airy, the Astronomer-RoyaL 

^* ' Question. — ^You would not on any account disturb the classics, 
as the basis of English education at our great public schools T 

^* * Answer. — I would not, on any account ; and perhi^ more 
importance may be attaohed to my opinion in that respect, as being 
professionally, as I may say, a mathematidan, and haying made 
my strong pointa in that sdence, I still cannot suffidently express 
the importance I attach to the study of the classics.' 

*' The other is from Dr. Hooker, of the Kew Botanical Gardens, 
and is brought out rather unwillingly, the witness being a warm 
adyocate for the introduction into schools of the natural sdences. 

<< < Q.— As a matter of fact, it is the case that the dassical edu* 
cation is becoming more yalued ? Ton may say that generally 7* 

<' < A.— I think so» deddedly.' 

<<< Q.--Than twenty years ago r 

"<A.— Yes.' 

<^ * Q. — ^Yon do not know the grounds on which account chiefly 
it is yalued, whetiier for the sake otthe medical literature oontainel 
in the dassical languages, or for the sake of the disdpline T 

<< < A. — ^It is for the sake of the disdpline chiefly, and for the 
proof that a man has had so much mental culture.' " 

Taken as a whole this Report is probably the most condtisiye 
eyidence extant of the pre eminent yalue of claasioal studies. In 
tact, from the prominence giyen in it to this particular subject, it 
would seem that one of the main objeeta of the Commission was to 
dedde authoritatiyely, after the fullest inyestigation, respecting 
this long yexed question. But besides this, there are may other 
thinffs of great importance discussed in the Report ; and while it 
ini^l)e difficult or impossible for teadiers in this country to procuro 
this in ita original form, I m<i|t heartily recommend to the perusal 
of all thoughtful minds the sble and interesting reyiews thereof to 
be found in tiie last Ju^ number of the Loi^on Quarterly, the 
Westminister, and the Edinburg Reyiews, and, above all, in the 
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June Aumbtr of BlMkwoodi'ft MagMiiie.— 43. in Wmcmm Jcwmal 
of Education. 

5. GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF CJESAB. 

*^ To then natnnd gifts, d6TelopcMi by a brilliaat ednoatioD, vere 
joined pkynoal advantai^etw His lof^ siaihm^ and kk finely mofdd- 
ed ana well proportioned limbs, imparted to his person a gxaoe 
wliich distiBgaiahed him from all otiiais. His cjes were dark, his 
glaooe penetrating, his oomplectioa colorless, and his noae straifffat 
aftd somewhat thick. His month was sssall and regular, and his 
lips, rather faO, caTO to the lower pari of his faee an expression of 
kmdlinesB, while his breadth of forehead indicated the derelopement 
of the inteUeetnal faculties. Hislaoe was fnllatleast, in his yoath ; 
but in the busts that were made towards the dose of his life his fea- 
tures are thinner, and bare the traces of fatigue. His voice was 
sonorous and Tibrating ; his gesture noble, and an air of dignity 
pervaded his person. His oonstitution, which at first was delicate^ 
grew robust by sober living, and by hii& habit of exposing himself 
to the inclemency of the seasons. Accustomed from his early youth 
to manly exercise he was a bold horseman ; and he supported with 
ease privations and fatigues. Habitually abstemious, hia health was 
not weakened by excess of labor, nor by excess of ptessure. Never- 
theless, on two occasions, one at Cordova and then at Thapsus, he 
had a nervous attack, idiich was erroneously thought to be epOepsy. 
He paid particular attention to hiaperaon, shaved with care, or had 
the nairs phid:ed out ; he brou^t forward artistically his hair to 
tiie front of hia head, and this m hia more advanced age served to 
conceal his baldness^ He was reproached with tiie afieetation of 
soratdiing his head with only one finger for fear id deranging his 
hair. His dresa was arranged with exquisite tastei His gown was 
generally bordered with latidam, ornamented with fringes to the 
hand, and was bound round the loins by a saah loosdy knotted— a 
fashion which distinguished the elegant and effenunnte youth of the 
period. But SylU was not deceived by tiiis show cl frivolity, and 
he was wont to reconmiend that people shou]d have an eye on that 
young man with the flowing sMh. He had a taste for piotures, 
statues, and gems ; and he ahraya wore oft his fii^^, in memocy of 
his origin, a ring, on which was engraved the figuito of an armed 
Venus. To snm up^ there were found in Ciesar, phyrioallyand 
morally, two naturas wlnoh ace rardy oombined in the same person . 
He joined aristocratic fastidiousness of person to the vigorous t«n- 
perament of the soldier ; the graces of nnnd to tiie profundity of 
thought; the love of Inxuiy andof the arts to a passion for military 
life m ail its simplici^ and rudeness. In a wo^ he joined the 
elegance of manner which seduces to the enecgy of character which 
commands Such was Caesar at the age of 18^ when Sylla possessed 
himself of the Dictatorship. He had already attracted the attention 
of the Romans by his name, his wit, his engaging manaees, which 
were so pleasing to men, ancL still more so^ perhaps, to women." — 
From NapoUan*8 Life ofJiikua Ckuar. 
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OUR LANOUAGB. 

PART II.— ITS WBITTSir rOBM, OnTHOaBAPHIO AK0MALI3S8, PHOITO- 

O&APHT. 

The object of the present paper is to give a brief history of the 
SjTt of writing from the earhest agm of antiquiW to tiie present 
time, to evolve a few of the fflaring anomaUes wnich «riM: in the 
construction of our written langustfe, and to ei^tin somewhat 
scantily, the use and advantsges of Phonography. Histories c^ the 
Art of Writing are numerous; varied in theory and abUity. and 
easily commatible, yet the f oUowing short and neoessarily imperfbct 
record of its most salient points may not prove void of interest * 

As language commenced in ejaoolatory and impaasioned mono. 
sylhiblBs, so writing first emerged from tiie leafamaof notUngaesa in 
a crude imperfect form. Its antiquity must be Yery great as has 
been often proved by the diKovenes made by travellers in China 
and Asia Minor, but especially in E^ypt, for Mr. Humphreys, who 
adopts Hale's computation of the age of the wo^ informs us that 
inscriptions are yet virible on the pyramids of Memphis, bearing 
convincing proof of their having been written 5000 B. O. Dwell^ 
on such an hypothesis it is not probable that calligraphy was much 
practieed prior to that time. Some writers maiwi mjn that, like lan- 
guage, it was divinely imparted ; for when the Almighty conde- 
scended to write the decologuo on two tablets of stone, it is not a 
little significant that all the letters in the Hebrew alphi^t, one ex- 
cepted, were therein contained. ^Qie Penteteuch admiti of no 
proof of the exietence of writing. When Abraham despatched a 
messrager to adjust the marriage artidsa between Isaao and 
ileDeka there is no mention of any written '^'^"Bintntrir^ aer yet 



when Jcaeph sent down to Egypt for his beloved brother BenJannL 
Leaving the origin of writing, like that of language, for eeatiowr- 
smISsts, we proceed to the next stage in its hvtory, and one whieh 
we maV term its beginning proper. The most natural rep usie a t a- 
tion of objeota was sure to be the method first emi^oyed — that el 
picture writing. This, we are informed, was used by the three onoe 
great nations : £!gypt, China, and Mexico ; yet it must have been 
but a very imperfect and circuitous representation, and it ia not 
surprising that it should soon devdope itself into hietoi^yphie writ- 
ing. Hiero^lyphe served a double purpose— object expresaion and 
idea expression, the latter qualifioation beinff an important step in 
the advsncementof the art This is simj^y aUagorical writing^ cem- 
prdiending in an adopted figwe the eymbol of some virtue, vioe» or 
passioiL The next s^ge in the devdopement of writing was the 
invention, (by whom, it is not known) of words based on the |dio- 
netie principle. The honour of the origin of words ia divided be- 
tween the Bgyptisns and the Chinese, both a^^rently having equal 
rights to tibe disoovery, indeed the latter people still eontinne their 
use of words or syllables arbitrarily, and, m ocmsequence of the 
midtipHdty of these fixed signs for the expression of ideas, objects 
and f eeUn^ a proficiency in the langnsge is the work of a life-time^ 
From wox^ these pioneen of dvilisaticn got to qrUables, and from 
lyUables to letters, and thus reached the cluaax of our composite 
literature. Letters, we are informed, were introduced into Greece 
lyy Cadmus, a Phcsnician, at what time it is vaiioudy stated, thongh 
it must have been very early, as Herodotus^ the first Greoian histo- 
rian, mentions it. A poet couples it thus : 

** Twas Oadmos first found oat the plan 
Of wafting thoaght from man to man." 



The Phoenicians were a merchant people ; they bartered, boaght 
and sold along the shores of Britain and Gaol, yet we havn no 
account of them grafting the art on those distant Isnds. The Gad- 
mean dphabet contained only sixteen letters and was of eonrss 
inadequate to the expreesion of all the sounds in langua^, whersin 
our own alphabet which has twenty-sir letters is so deficient. Yet, 
on the authority of Dr. Blair, we can trace our alphabet faaek 
through rolls of ages and revdutions of nations to that of CSadmna 
People seldom interrogate themselves or othera about the antiquity 
of letters, which ia doubtless owing to our fismiliarity with theso. 
In the same manner some of our nMwt common utensils in daily use 
are overlooked ; and, while acres of printed matter appear monody, 
the segments of the circle, the fracticms of the whole, escape our 
attention. Yet what power they wield, what influence they exert ! 
They photograph our utterances and thoughts, and in the ratio of 
the increase or decresae of public demand are the negntivea dnpli- 
eated. All the tragic effects of Sophocles and Esehylus, conununi- 
cated bj^ withered generations, would not rouse us to an imp 
admiration of their immortd works, did we not possess thsin on < 
didves. Language and volition were the medicines for tim gntifi» 
cation of thdr auditoiy, and writing embalmed what tfany aaid to 
gratify the human race. But, returning to the thread of hjatay, 
we find that different countries originated different me t hods of oosa- 
munication ; as, for instance, the Perovians who *' wrote " tn each 
other by cords, a variety of meanings being conveyed by aai inge* 
nious plan of tying knots, and the Arabians who employed the 
figures inherited by us for a similar pnirpose. Indeed, every nation 
appears to have been making out a literary course of its own imtfl 
foiled in its purpose hy the ravages of conquest or the mihter xafin- 
ence of immigration. The Koman (BnoVsh) alphabet^ likn Borne 
herself, overran civilization, but unlike Kome did not deolBiB and 
fail The mistress led the child afsr off among the people, bmt iatlad 
to gather him again beneath her proteoting folds. Sven alterwrii- 
ing to some extent became established ^e manner or order d it 
underwent many dianges; the Ariibians, Hebrews and Greeks^ 
writing from left to right and subsequently alten&atdy from ri^ 
to left and from left to right, but eventually finding the SMtson 
from left to right the most natural it was geneiaUy adopted. 
According to Dr. Blair the alternate system terminated in the time 
of 8ol<m the Athenian legislator. Th^ dunese, however, nitt an 
exception, having retained thehr peculisr perpendicular tram ri^ 
to left system of writing. What legenoary lore and CSonfoBmn 
theory must be hiddmi in that great librsry of Emperor Kian- 
long, the printed catalogue of whidi fills 172 veto., end wlmt n sin- 
gular spectade of hieroglyphic perpen^cularity it must pr q m nt . 

The antiquity of letters has been somewhat exj^ained and their 
history briefly followed down to the time when letters^ the smaltasl 
part of distinct speech, were grouped so ss to form syllablMi end 
words. We, with the experience of tiie ancients befoie ns and an 
enlightened oommcm sense, create words by a combination of the 
component parts of worcb. The Andents — supenrtitiooa and be- 
nighted— commenced with words and disaeeted them to find tMr 
dements. We have seen that Cadmus, supposed to be iiMHtmnpii- 
rary with Moees^ introduced an alphahel A sixtMi l#M«n into 
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OreMe, andhow'tti^iooikrooimltefQrfcilemtelleetaolt^ 
of flcienoesy and along with tbe tid« of oonquert, or prior to it, wvtA 
tiMi Qrecian alf^abet, then lo termed, to Kome aiui u> on down to 
the present time. It is the same alphabet all through, bein^ ia- 
▼ectod, transposed, and anagnonatised in its applieatUm as national 
diatLaetionB deposed or the caprice of the learned dictated. The 
cuneiform insoriptionB of Assyria, the figures of Arabia^ the Peru- 
▼xaa knots, and the Egyptian hieroglyphics with which the hundred 
gates of Ancient Thebes were marked, have all done much in con- 
stituting a medium for the communiootion of thought and construct- 
ixkg a otaan of hiBtory, but their circumlocution ciicumsoribed their 
^tension and influence, and they exi»t now only in history. It is 
tfawe Phmnician alphabet enlarged that has extended beyond a par- 
allel, penetrated {NomeYal forests and fearlessly entered the Indjan's 
wigwam, witnessed the worlds progress and painted its most graphic 
scenes for our edification. 

Such then is our langui^, in a written form, apparently a gradual 
formation exdusiTely designed for humanity, tor the brutes, though 
they commune with each other by incoherent sounds, are denied the 
art— by instinct or otherw]Be--of preserving the yague emissions. 
Seeing that written is but the reflex of spoken lan^^uage and its fixed 
type, to facilitate the oonyersion of the latter into the former, it 
would seem that the execution of the one should be equiyalent to 
the utterances of the other. In other words, that in the disposition 
of an Ommscient Creator, speaking and writing were specially be- 
stowed on man to be used in consort, and that this can not be 
effectually done while speaking preponderates oyer writing in faci- 
lity of execution in the ratio of six to one. This is in the main 
attributable to the circuitous method adopted to accomplish it. We 
will commence at the root of the eyil. It is a well known fact that 
"Uie greatest obstacle which foreigners haye to surmount in the 
acquisition of the English language is its incongruous orthography. 
They soon learn the words and their meanings, but they are loth to 
commit themselyes by hazarding the pronunciation. Imagine a 
Spaniard attempting to pronounce such words as nature, ay^tU^ 
huic<mgh, and these are not exceptional words. He ie told that 
xa-a-t-u-r-e spells mature, and why not nature be pronounced simi- 
larly. In the EDglish language are twenty-six letters, three of whidi, 
g, and X, are riduntant, to reptesent thirty-four distinct sounds, 
BO that eleyen sounds either go unrepresented or two or more let- 
ters are combined to supply the deficiency. Presuming all words 
to haye but one way of pronunciation, the discrepancy between the 
number of aiffas and the number of sounds is laudable enough, but 
when we find that out of the 80,000 words in the dictionary there 
are 964 homonyms — words of double ortho^phy — ^it makes the 
language more a problem than eyer. The hcense used in spelling 
is owing to the license in pronunciation, there being no fixed pnn- 
eiples, repeated changes are ineyitable. Worcester has oyer a doeen 
ways of spellmg mosquito, a word that, instead of engaging the 
leaarned attentions of lexicc^^phers and orthoepists, might be cor- 
rectily spdled and pronomu^ by any school boy were the phonetic 
element reooKnised. The important yowels a and e instead of hay- 
ing one soxmd each are expressed in sixteen and seyenteen sounds 
rei^»eotiyely, and a similar absurdity is apparent more or less 
thzoi^^ut the alphabet. '^ It is not a diacoyery of to-day," Ben. 
Fnmklin said, referring to the introduction of phonetic spelling, 
sooner or later it most l>e done or our writing will become the same 
as the OhiuMo, as to the difficulty of learning and using it, and 
ghfflr'^«»> in 1780 issued a dictionary with a yiew to establish a plain 
and permanent standard of {Hxmunciation. Lindl^ Murray says, 
in his grammar, that a perfect alphabet would contain just the same 
numbw of signs as there are ar^oulate seunds in the lanffu^- ^ 
tm high authority, Dr. Latham, la^ down six admirabfe rules for 
spelling and pronunciation, reoognismg the spellinff by sound in its 
entirety, any aot to use a one way in hat and another way in hate, 
or 6 as in bed and otherwise as in dumfr. Dr. Trench, who rejects 
the adniiasioa of the principle, says : *' Custom is l(»d ;'' well, cus- 
tom has run counter to common sense^ and excessiye famiMari^ has 
ereated a film oyer our reforming yiuon ; but because our fathers tra- 
yersed the lakes in sloops and the land in ooadies and canal boats is 
no reason wl^ we diouMl refuse to ayail ourselyes of steam locomo- 
tfen. To animadyert upon an eyil for which there is no remedy 
would be fotUe and unsatislaotory. The remedy is extant, but a 
bigoted consertatism is in the way. Bapid strides haye been effected 
and improbable resists ensued since the supplanting of the Platonic 
l^ the iBaeoniaa j^osophy in eyerything out the relations of writ- 
ing to speech. St. Pareu wrole to the Oorinthians, and Sir John 
Bfaadeyule tiaoBoribed his trayelsas facile as the majority of the 
people of Ihe iMi century do their correspondence. This dogged 
observance and blind rererenee for the past is incompatible with 
our ingenums progressive nature, as is sUso our adherence to what is 
incompetent to fmfil the requirements of business and society. The 
remedy referred to lies in ihe adoption of skori-hand or phonography, 
hj which eyery sound framed by tiie mouth for the expression of 



words or wyMm has its represeaktiyeqrmbbl---4rm andunnMalM- 
able, a knowledge of whiek symbol once aoquired indexes its pve- 
nunoisiioa. The phenographio sMabet contains 34 skpiseomposed 
of dots aad the smallest geometrical lerms-Hrtnoght Imes, curyes 
and crreles-^ represent an equal number of sounds. TfaiiB num- 
ber embraces ail the sounds in the English language, and hence a 
combination of suns represents a combination of sounds, and a 
single sign a sin^ sound. Phonography originated witn Isaac 
Pitman of Bath, Eng^d, in 1837, and since that time has spread 
with unexampled rapidity throughout Anglo-Saxondom, notwith- 
standing there is still but a mere tithe of the writing population 
employ it. Its use has been almost confined to professionals, who, 
by maidng a yirtue of necessity, haye adojpted H in preference to 
any other system. Sh<»rter methods of writing than our ordinary 
long-hand are numerous both anterior as well as posteiic^ to Pitman. 
He did not emerge from the cradle a perfect author of a perfect 
system, but labored, like other merUkls, oyer systems before him, 
analysii^, comparing and amnging for yean until he deemed his 
work of soficient utility to warrant a successful reception at tlie 
hands of the pubUa We haye accounts of oyer 200 interns haying 
been in use at ysxious times, but ^ more or' leas founded on our 
imperfect alphabet, and consequently ambiguous and circuitous. 
J7m system has the t&ree cardinal adyantM^es of breyity, facility 
and legibility, a trio of qualities that would haye ensured 1^ suc- 
cess of any system. But none of his antecedents had embodied 
these indespensable qualifications in Uieir methods. If they secured 
brevity tiiey endangered legibility and ince versa. 

And now, in eondumon, as there are tiiousands of liying testimo* 
nials to the efficiency, the beauty and adaptiy^iess of Pitman'9 
short-hand in €(reat Britain and America, it recommends itMlf to 
the attention of those interested in the diffiision of letters — ^to those 
self-i^iplying perseyering youths w4io would strike out a path to 
eminence for themselyes. and to those parents anxious for the suc- 
cess of their children. Many men of influence and position in the 
neighboring Union haye made phonography their passport, and a fist 
mi^t be Miumerated containing many names of Senators, Judges, 
&C. Hie desire to write fast is natural, and the necessity to write 
fast is imperatiye and the ability to read what is written completes 
the science. Who has not listened wi1& rapture to some brilliant 
soul-stining sentence or some glowing panegyric — some beautiful 
sentiment or some scathing inyectiye, and wuJied for the means of 
arresting it from <^liyion t Who does not resolye eyery new year 
to keep a diary, but the tediousness of the operation oyercomes tibe 
interest and the record expires with the first month 1 The limits oi 
this notice forbid anything like an exposition of its adyantages. To 
the merohani, the lawyer and the diyine, it is of incalculable benefit, 
while it is not less so to anybody and eyerybody employing our 
common l<mg-hand. This is unquestionably an age of progress, 
when the refu^ent beams of the sun of true philosophy scatter the 
accumulated mist of servile ages and awaken the nations to a sense 
of their power. Old customs now Hye only on their merits. Their 
ancestral potency is found to be an illusion when tried by tiie stan- 
dard of practical abili ^ . A great man once said : '^ To saye time is 
to lengthen lifef What better exemplification of the aphorism 
could be had than in the acquisition of short- hand ? It is a great 
art desiflued for a great purpose, and whether the tardiness in re- 
gard to it dies with the present generation or not phonography will 
eyentually find its leyel among the sciences, become a branch of 
scholastic education, and, as it grows in age and extent, deserre 
and elicit the admiration of an intelligent humanity. J. T. 



IV. MftUtHtm itm tht Mtm. 



1. OOMMEEOIAL OOLLBGES IN CANADA. 

We haye no desire to disparage any really useful institution, nor 
to interiere in any way wi^ the working of the educational eetab- 
lishments lately eetabushed in some cities of Canada under the aboye 
title. Eyerything that will help youns men to the acquisition of 
knowledge is desirable, and any means that can be deyised wherely 
the raw tdge, so to speak, can be taken off the lads who enter mer- 
cantile or banking offices, will, no doubt, be welcomed by those 
who haye the subsequent training of them. 

We haye nothing, therefore, to say against the system, still less 
haye we fault to find with any particular college. 

But we haye a word to say about the work they propose to do, 
and the time they propose to do it in, and we wish particularly to 
address our obseryations to tiie young men of our country districts, 
many of whom ffet a didike to the haid work of farming, and cast a 
longing eye to &e towns, the mercantile life of which seems to them 
an Elysium. 

The work the colleges propose to do, is to teach book-keeping 
and business correspondence, and this in seyeral and distinct 
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methods, as adaivtod to tlie bauMB of a general merohant, a 
banker, a oommiiBioii agent, and a railroad or steamboat oompany. 
In addition, some, if not aU, innof ees to train specially for banking 
business, by passing young men through aU the forms of a banking 
office, proTidmg them with apparatus even to the extent of engrayed 
bills, as if for circulation. To this is added an inkling of commer- 
cial law, and of the technical business of telegraphing. 

The time required for the acquirement of their knowledge is sup- 
posed to be about six months. 

Now, in the case of young lads who have previously enjoyed a 
good education, there can be nothing better, as a preparation for 
mercantile life, than to pass through one of these coUeges and learn 
something of mercan^e forms and methods. It wOl save their 
future prmoip]^, or senior derks a good deal of trouble, and will 
put them a few months forward in the practical work of the office 
th^ enter. 

But for young men, farmer's sons, for example, whose education 
has been deficient, and who have had nothing like mercantile ex- 
perience before— for these to imagine that by a six m<mths' course 
of training in a commercial college they can fit themselves for a 
Book-keeper's place in a bank or mercsntile office Is a gross delu- 
sion. Many, no doubt, have imagined it could be dcme, and have 
gone to merchants and bankers wiui confident faces, fully believing, 
in their simplioily, that their college diploma would be a sure pass- 
port to a pliu)e. Having, in their own judgment, their profession, 
they are much astonished to find that, in the eyes of practical men, 
they are reckoned only to have learned its A.B.O. Tim is, indeed, 
the real trutl^ — as one and another, to our knowledge, have found 
out by painful experience. The fact is : to become a skilful book- 
keeper, to understand how to conduct business correspondence, and 
to be able to fill a place in an office where a rapid style of work has 
to be kept up day after day and week after week all the year round, 
is not a thing to be learned in six months, or, for that matter, in 
twelve months either. Tears of practice and steady application are 
required for it, and however much the training of a commercial 
ooUege may do towards laying the foundation, it is sheer folly to 
think that anything but the foundation can be laid. 

We make these remarks, as we observed before, principally for 
the benefit of our country readers. Farmers' sons, it Ib well known, 
flock into the towns in search of mercantile employment. The 
trsining of a college they fancy will fit them lor it. Tempting in- 
ducements are held out in the shape of statements as to how many 
months it will take to give them a complete insight into business. 
They enter the college and get through their course — ^in some in- 
stances probably with credit — ^but are disgusted and astomahed to 
find themselves, when practical work beffins, plaoed 09 a level with 
lads many years their juniors, but who have bad the advantage of 
a good education. They find they have almost everything to l^um ; 
ai& more than thatj they have uie habiU of a.man of business to 
acquire. Their previous occupation has been of so totally difierent 
a nature, that the steady routine of an office, with its many hours 
a day of confinement and dose employment, is extremely distaste- 
ful to them. Their employers, on we other hand, find them very 
duU and very slow, and far inferior to lads who begsn their business 
training at an early age. The result is that after a few months of 
unsatisfactory probation, the unfortunate candidate for mercantile 
pursuits has to abandon them, and, as he does so, he curses the day 
when he was tempted by the hope of an easy preparation to make 
the venture. His time and money thrown away, he returns to the 
country, a sadder and a wiser man, unless, indeed, he can turn his 
knowledge of book-keeping to account in a sphere where it is much 
needed — vis., in farming. 

We believe there is not one farmer in ten who can tell with any 
approach to accuracy how much he has made or lost in any given 
year. The rough and ready rule of thumb style of calculating may 
do weU enough in the early years of a fanner, when the gntdual 
progress of his clearing afibrds a pretty fiiir index as to his progress 
in general Even then, however, there may be a gradual growth 
of indebtedness, which a fanner is too apt to overlook, and which 
he will be sure to underestimate so long ss he keeps no account. 
But when the farm gets clear, and the work requires to be done in 
a business-like style, when he has a variety of crops, with pasturage 
for sheep and cattle, a farmer cannot carry on his business in an 
intelligent manner without keeping aooounis. Now if our farmer's 
sons, mtending to follow farming, enter a commercial coUege to 
learn something of book-keeping, we believe a few months' iq;>plica- 
tion in that direction would well repay tiiem, and it would well 
repay the College in Western OanadiA at all events, to devise a 
system of book-keeping for farmers, as ihey have already done for 
merchants, bankers, and railroad companies. If this were of a 
simple and practical character, young men fro.m the country would 
learn it without trouble. The college would then render a valuable 
service to the farming community, and h^ the development of the 
country, instead of as now fostering a miserable delusioD, and 



drawing young men from a sphere for which th^ are suited to 
another where they can be only a burden. 

While giving them this hint, they will, perhaps, pardon us adding 
another. The bank book-keeping they teach, is generally, we be- 
lieve, founded on some system in vogue in the United Statea. 
Now, some little experience enables us to say that the system now 
practised by most of the banks in Canada with its elaborate apptf- 
atus of checks and counter diedcs is as superior to the other in 
thoroughness and scientific accuracy as the Ixiok-keepingof a whole- 
sale merchant is to that of a petty grocery. The style of book- 
keeping in vogue in the banks of our neighbors is altogether behind 
the age. It has been improved upon again and again, until now, 
it is at lesst twenty years out of date. A lad miffht m well learn 
farming from one of our habUantSy as bank book-Keepiiy for Can- 
ada from a system prevalent in New York.— ifonireaZ WUnesM. 



2. NATIONAUTY AND UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 

The most obvious and the chief defect in the common and the 
higher schools of Upper Canada, is the want of uniformity and 
nationality in the text books which they use. This defect is no 
doubt becoming less prevalent within the last few years, but it is 
still sufficiently observable to call forth a few remarks on the sub- 
ject. Frst, then, as regards the nationality or rather un-nationality 
of School Books ; we are obliged to confess that many of the text- 
books used in the Upper Canada schools are anything and every- 
thing but Canadian. In the Beaders we find speeches of Webster, 
Clay, and Patrick Henry, glowing descriptions of our Southem 
neighbours, notices of their prominent men, and pictures of their 
natural scenery and wonders of art ; but what of Canada, what of 
her worthies, her institutions, her progress, her beauties of nature^ 
absolutely nothing. Our Geographies are general^ of the same 
nature ; full partioulars relative to any State and Territory in the 
Union — ususjly occupying a third or more of the book — ^while the 
whole of the British Ptovmces in North America are hastily and 
carelessly summed up in the compass of four or five pap^es. Ov^ his- 
tories and many others of the books stilt in itse are just sa faulty 
as those named 

Now we do not pretend to say that a child cannot just as well be 
taught the sd; of reading £rom a book made up of foreign miscel- 
lany as from any other, but what we do say is that a book adapted 
to Canadian scholars woidd not be used in the United States, nor 
would a book intended for Republicans be allowed in the public 
schools of any of the Monarchies of Europe. In all countries 
where a complete system of education has been developed the 
nationality of a text-book has been considered an esential point, 
and is one of ite greatest elements of success. Book maken^ book 
s^ers, and book buyers, equally well understand this ; we wish the 
principle was aa well understood and as strictly acted npcm in 
Canada. 

What, then, is the tendency of this system of using un-nationsl 
text-books in our public schools ? Is it not-— either by presenting 
to the minds of our youth fereign models of excellence^ or by ex- 
elfiding them from tiiat which is most essential for them to laiom — 
to make them foreign in their taste and predilections^ and admireca 
of everything abroad — and, we might add, deq>isen of everything 
at home. We have been led to these remarks from an exanunation 
of a. series of school books exhibited at the show by Mr. John 
Lovell of Montreal Many of these books have been repeated^ 
noticed by us, but we have never before had an opertunityof 
noticing uie whole series. We have alwajrs >poke in terms of hish 
approval of the publications of this our duef Britldi American pSy- 
lisher, and a careful examination of the manner in which he hss 
carried out the patriotic design of furnishing teachars with a truly 
national and complete series of text books has not Isosened either 
himself or his work in our esteem. We are mudi pleased to learn 
by the reports of the Educational Department that many of these 
books of Lovell's are rapidly taking the place of those which ifasy 
were intended to supersede. But what we complain of is that the 
whole series— ell of which have been speciaUv prepared for, and 
are admirably adopted te the use of our sohoojS| is not permanentiy 
introduced into the public schools, by which course imif ormity in 
our text books would be secured, and parents relieved fraaa the an- 
noyance and expense consequent upon frequent ohaiu^. If we 
would see those that axe to come aft«r us, and to inherit our birtti- 
rights, worthy to enjoy, and fitted to promote, that high destiny 
which awaits our country, we must put into their hands pwptHj 
Canadian books to be read and studied at school. When this is 
done, proqiexitv is in store for ourselves and our country ; for aa we 
sow so also shall we reap.^JEomi^on SpecMor, 
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1. HOW TO TEACH SPELLING. 

I. Special attention shonld be given to the shorter words, becaoae 
Q) They are in more frequent use than the longer words. (2) They 
form the basis of the longer words. (3) They are often more (Uffi- 
onlt and irregular than the longer words. 

II. By a systematic classification of the words in common use 
according to their peculiar difficulties, the principle of association 
should be brought to bear upon the teacldng of spelling to a greater 
extent than is usual in scheols. Perplexing^ as are the anomalies of 
English orthography, there is yet ''some method in this madness;" 
the irregularities are reducible to classes, while the words that are 
quite irregular are comparatiyely few ; thus, as regards the mono- 
syllable in the language, which numbers about 3,000, the number of 
words which defy all classification — those that form Sk ^^sui generis" 
— are less than 100, of which do, been, said, shoe, are examples. 
Now the committing to memory by frequently writing them, would 
be no formidable task to a chila ; then the regular words might be 
learnt in classes. 

DieMianis generalhr considered the only remedy for bad spelling. 
Now dictation alone nas the following inconveniences: — In hum 
classes it is difllcult to correct all the exercises. Then there is ^ 
risk of confirming the pupil in error. It is a needless waste of time 
to dictate ewry word, especially in the more advanced stages. 

Dictation is an admirable test of spelling, but it idiould be accom- 
panied by direct teaching. — E, J, iA London Educational Becord. 

2. MAP DRAWING IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

Most teachers have become convinced that the method of teach- 
ing Geography generally practised in our Common schools, is by 
no means satisfactory. Tne pupils appear to recite their lessons 
well enough, but the teacher soon observes that they seldom retain 
that which the^ so readily recite. To remedy this defect^ and to 
more durably miprint upon their minds the relative positions of 
countries, and the location of cities, eta, I have adopted the fol- 
lowing course : 

Eadi day a short lesson is assigned to the class to be learned from 
the Geography ; but in addition to this they are required to draw 
upon the blackboard a map of the countrjr, or part of country, 
under consideration, delineating the larger rivers, and locating the 
principal towns. Aiter they have drawn their maps, one is sent to 
the board and points out the cities, jgiving their names, and also 
describes the nvers. The next gives the area in square miles of 
each state or division of country which they have drawn. The next 
bounds the several divisions, and so on throhgh the lesson, assigning 
some part to each member of the dass. 

I generally feel satisfied that if a scholar can draw a good map 
of a country in the manner indicated without the aid of a copy, he 
has a tolerably fair knowledge of the geography of that country ; 
and it is my candid opinion that if teacners would generally adopt 
the plan of having their pupils draw maps upon the blackboard, 
their endeavours to teach Geography would much more genendly 
prove successfuL — ^Teacher, in Jvisconsin Journal of Edwation. 

3. LORD PALMERSTON ON WRITING. 

Lord Palmerston todc a little recreation the other day by presi- 
ding at the Romsey Labourer's Association. In the course of his 
address to them he spoke of hand writing as foUows : Writing is 
almost as important as speaking, because every man whatever his 
station in life mav be, must have constant occasion to conv^ his 
thoughts, hiswisnes, his complaints, his desires, in writing, and 
unless that writing be legible uid easily read, with the letters well 
formed, so that a person can read that writing without trouble or 
delay, it fails by disgusting the person to whom it is addressed 
^Cheers). I must say that in the present day I do not think that 
instruction in writing is given in that way which would render it 
most useful. Children who are taught to write are taught to make 
up strokes fine and down strokes bold — the consequence of which is 
that writing often looks like a railing, a little laying on one side, so 
that it is difficult for the eye to make out the letters of which that 
writing professes to be composed. Children should be taught to 
write a large hand, to form each letter well, «nd never to mind 
whether it looks beautiful or not. If it answers the purpose of be- 
ing easily read, that is the thing which ought to be aimed ai 



4. WRITING FROM COPY BOOKS. 

All masters know the trouble and expense of using and providing 
copy-aUps or writing-models for the children of their school—^the 



results arisinf^ therefrom being, generally speaking, unsatisfactory, 
unless the child's writing a stiff formal hand, commoiify called cop^ 
per-plate, be considered the acme of this branch of its education. 
Copy-books with headlines, though they save trouble, are equally 
as expensive^ the child having to pay extra for such books, and in 
my opinion inferior as models, the imitation of which is to lead to 
the fonnation of a business hand. If models are to be used, I cer- 
tainly prefer Mulhauaer's, the small-hand of which contain useful 
and instructive sentences, whioh fix the attention of the child much 
more readily than a few dry wOTds. meaningless uidess explained, 
such being rarely done. A good plain, readable hand, appears to 
me to be tiie great desideratum to be attained in the caligraphy c^ 
our schools ; and to that end I adopt the following plan : — ^None 
but plain ruled copy-bodes are used, via., text, rounc^ and mixed 
hands ; the former for the Ist and 2nd, the round hand for the ^rd, 
and the latter for the three hi^^ier grades. Every morning, before 
my arrival in the sdbodl-room, each teacher has a copy written on 
the black-boards of their respective Hawses suitable to each grade. 
On the boards before the dams, writing mixed hands, two sentences 
are written, one in round hand, the other in small— the former like- 
wise sufficing for the text-hand— sufficient to ooeupv two or three 
lines of its cop^. By this method the ceaseless trouble and expense 
of copy-slips outtppear ; and from the eridenoe oi numerous visitors 
such a similarity m writing is the result, in all parts of a large school, 
as is rarely seen. For a young beginner, the copy is pencilled in 
its book for a few times, which is discontinued as soon as possible. 
Should the copy be unfinished at the dose of the lesson, the child 
commences the next writing lesson where it finished the preceding. 
Often has it been said that ''Neoessily is the mother of invention." 
This has been perfectly true in my case, for taking charge of a large, 
school, in a very poor district, I was obliged to hit upcm the most 
iiiexpensive means which would oonduoe to rapid improvement in 
knowledge and discipline ; and in this instance I consider myself 
successful A plain, round, readable hand from dictation is the 
happy result, with no trouble in finding models or monitors to serve 
out and gather in the same ; no time wasted in attempting to dis- 
cover some poor delinquent who has purposely or accidentaSy torn, 
blotted, or otherwise disfigured the model ; yet with the same, at 
least, if not with far better, results.— Edwin Luoab in Monihly 
Paper. 

5. THE VALUE OF A COMMA. 

Mr. Edward About, wrote, in report of the Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tion, <' M. Lapere is skUful, educated, more than intelligegit." M. 
Lapere inquired, bjy note, of the writer, what he meant, ''What do 
you mean to say, sir f I am very much afraid you mean to say that 
I am better educated than intelligent, and that the comma signifies 
nothing. And even if it is there, it might not have been there." 
M. About replied. '< the comma proves, sir, that I look upon you 
as a man who is eaucated, and more than intelligent." M, Lapere 
was not satisfied and i^pealed to Uie law to redress his grievance. 
M. About wswered, ''lam challenffed to explain and say that if 
that comma is a serious, solid, establiiuied, intentional comma, and 
if I meant to say that M. Lapere was both an educated man and a 
man of remarkable iutelligenoe. I hasten to deciare lliat I was still 
under that impressiiMi when I wrote my artide, that is to say a fort- 
night ago. — rnJtHAsh^s Cvreutar, 

6. DRILL AT SCHOOL.* 

The opinon is ver^ generally expressed that a law should be in- 
troduced making it imperative that the scholars of every school and 
institution receiving a Government grant should be trained and 
drilled. In ten years, if this scheme be carried out, the country 
weuld be as powerful as any on this continent, independent of for- 
eign influence, and indisposed to play the ignominious part it has 
been dragged through durmg the past few years.— Afon^reoZ QazetU. 



VI. iiiOfflwiirlriflil JWt<<rti«. 



No. 22,— THE HON. JAMBS GORDON, M.L.C. 

In our obituary column yesterday was announced the death of 
Lieutenant Colonel the Hon. James Gordon, member of the Legis- 
lative Council of Canada. Lieutenant Colonel Gordon was the son 
of the kite Rev. Alexander Gordon, minister of Daviot, Invemess- 



• We are happy to state that His Ezcellsncy the Governor General has 
been pleased to appoint Major Goodwin (so long and so ftiTonrably known 
in Toronto for his activity and zeal in militia afiUrs), to be Drill Instructor 
to the papils and students at the Upper Canada College and the Normal 
and Model SchooIs.-*^£<2. /. of Ed. 
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dan^SoMuidf in «liMii frtase Mc. Ckttdon irn bom on iii« ^MKh of 
AsfimtfVlQB. H« inw eiaotied «fe ilw LnroniaH Royal Aeadnny, 
1 to <7anadA in the baginningol the pgogent oantwy, snd 
in iUoIientbiiTg, in Canacb West In 1806, Mr. Oexdon 
reoebed his oomminioa at mmga. m tbe fint tegjunmi of Em 
MiIitb^ and aervod at lietitaBaot end iMtgnnaitflr dning tiie War of 
Ifild. He waa prannt at the ca|rtu» of Detroit on ihelMiof 
AjDfnat, IBIS, mth the £ocoe nader Oenenl Biodk, and had the 
dbimgiiiahed hoDoar of b«mg the fint to koiat the Britidi fli^ on 
that memorable oooaakm. Be waa abo engaged in the action at 
Franekkown, on the 2flnd of Jannaiy, 1813, where be waa aanooil^ 
wovndad. Mr. Gcrdon ma leturaed to the LegialatiTe Aaaonbly 
ef XJpgn Ottnada, aa a member for the eoontf of Kent, in 16SD, 
vhibh conatitiMnoj lie repreaeated nntil 1898. He wm than ap- 
pointed a membfr of the iiftgiBlati»e GomMl of Upper Canada, and 
waa, after the nnion of Upper and Lower Oanadi^ oaUed to tfae 
L^gialatiya Oomcil of Oanada by royal maniamva, en ttie Mi of 
November, 1845. He waa Tientenant OdoMl (setived Imt) ol the 
itat battalion of the Baaez militia. Mr. Cbxdon, for many yean^ 
eained on buineH at Amhemtbwg, aa a meidian^ wheM he wee 
noted lor ability, indnatry, and integrity. Mr. Gordon, while the 
eamnanion^in-^EiBa, in the war of 1818, of the late fittr John Bever- 
kr Knhinaon, Sir J. B. Maoanlay, Hooa. William Fr*«a*nft Merritt, 
Chief Jnatioe Madean^ the late Ifr. Joetioe Jonea, and othen, be- 
oame their in t i m aite fnend ; and their anfaeeqneirt aamoiation in the 
T rfi gi a la t nm of Upper Canada brought tiwrn etiU more together, and 
<WBi a nted tint fnaadahip. Onring reeant yeaia Mr. Gordon'a ad- 
uneed age preyentad hmi fom taking a very aotive part in the 
buamem of la giakrfio n, but hia admirable bnainem habitB and aonnd 
jodgmant alwafB oommanded weiglit while thoae wkodBfered from 
him could not fail to reapeet him. lilDa aome of tliOBe wiiom we 
have named, 1m baa bean lemeived from amongat na by death, full 
of yeara and welL-earned hononrs.'*-£Mk2er. 



No. 23.'^S. W. TgaLOMSON, fiSQ. 

We regret to learn that Colonel H. W. Thonwm, of Toronto, 
diedauddeiily at Toronto, on iiie 991b inst. He waa bom at King- 
ston in 17di. He waa a member of the laat Parliament of Upper 
Canada, haying beaten W. L. Maekemde as candidate for York. 
He ran nnsuocesBfolly aa Conaervative candidate for one of the 
ridinga of that county in 1851 and 1863. He eenred in the Militia 
in 1812 and in 1837, and haaalwaya ainoe held rank in it. He haa 
been for aome yeam oommandant «f hia diatiiet. Colonel Tfaomaon 
waa known in Lower aa well aa Upper Canada aa a aealoua promoter 
of agrioidtutal improTement, and hia lorn wiH be much regretted 
hesa. In early Mfe Colonel Thomaon waa engaged aa a eontraotor, 
in eonneetion with the Hon. Ceone Crawford, in tiM building of 
the loeka of the Canada on tfae St. fawrance. He efterwazda waa, 
at a mora recent date, aimilarly engaged in the widening oi the 
lodca of the WeHand Canal ; but hia chief paraoita have been agri- 
onltmaL He waa one of two or three who foimded the Phmncial 
Agdoultand Aauciation, about twenl^ yeara ago. Before that he 
had been an actire pvomotor of the Home Diatrict Bocietiea. He 
waa Chairman of the Board of the Agrieu l tuml Aaaoeia/Hon fromiln 
firat formation, and waa re^leoted on^ a lew we^n ago in London, 
C. W., to the aame poaition. He waa an CKtenaive farmer in Tork 
and Peel during the greater part of hia life. He waa a repreaentar 
tiye of Canada at the World'a Fair in London, England, and acted 
hia part moat satiaf actorilv. Colonel Thomson b^onged to the old 
Kirk of Scotland, of whidi he was an elder. Althou^ 71 years of 
age, he had walked in from Ida fiarm, some milea, on Wednesday, 
to attend a meeting of the CounoU of ^e Agricnitnnd Association, 
and had ezalted in the strength which enafaM him to do so. He 
waa hunyiag into town again on Thuiaday morning to keep a aim- 
ilar appomtment, when aome blood Tosael or int^nal structure was 
mptiued by the eacertion, and he HbM dead beeide the load. — Mnn- 
treal Qozette. 



Ko. 2i.'^KE&n>ENT LINCOLN. 

In common with the whole press in Canada and the British Pro- 
yinces, we giye expression to our profound and heartfelt vegg^ at 
the tragic events at Washington, which has auddenly dei«ived a 
great nation of its chief ruler. An act so base anddaatardly will 
be reprobated by every right minded man. To our British feelings, 
a blow aimed at the Sovereign head of a State* combinea in itself 
not only the crime of the r^;icide and parricide, bnt it is one 
which cannot but be re^^arded witb the utmost horror. If we 
are not even to $pMk evd concemiaff the ruler, mnchkaaahould 
we hold his person sacred foom pbyBical violmiee. In the caae of 
Mr. Lincoln we fear hia death to be a public loHMKt tlua cziaia. 



Mr. Lincoln waa bom in a part of Hardin eomrty, Ky., wbidi Is 
now included in Lauia county, February 12, 1809. Hia anoeatoa^ 
who were Quakers, went from Berks ooun^. Penn., to Boddng- 
ham countr, Va., and from there hia giandmther, Abraham, re- 
moved with hia fsmily to Kentaoky about 1782^ and waa kSlad iy 
Indiana in 1784. lliomaa Iiineoln, the fatber of Abraham, wm 
bom in Virginia, and in 1806 marned Nancy Hanka, alao a Vir- 
ginian. In 1816 he removed with hia family to what ia now ftpencsr 
county, Ind., where Abraham, bttng laige Im hia age{, was put to 
work with an ase to assist in ^leariny away the fo a ea t , and for the 
next tenyeam waa mostly occupied m hard labour on boa fathei's 
fium. lie went to school at intervals, amounliiiig in the aggregate 
to about a year, which waa aU the achool education he aver reaaived. 
At Ihe age of nineteen he made a tap to New Orleans aa a hired 
hand upon a flat boat. In Mandi, 1830, he removed with his 
father &mi IndiawL and aettled in Maoon eovnty, QL. when he 
helped to build a Iqg cabin for the family homsL and to make 
eooQgh xaik to fence ten acraa of land. In the following year hs 
hired himealf at $12 a month to aasist in building a flat boa^ and 
afterwards in taking the boat to New Odeanai (m hia netum faom 
this voyage his employer put him in charge aa a derk of m store and 
mill at New Salem, then m Sai^pimon, now in Menaril oomuty, iiL 
On the breaking out of the Black Hawk war in 1832, he joomda 
volunteer oonqwny, and to hia aurpiiae waa ekoted captain el it^ 
aiuromotion which, he aays, gave him mere pleaanre thsm any aob- 
sequent snocoas in life. He served for three motha in the oamniiga 
and on his return waa in the aame year nominated a whig imvaidt^ 
for the l^gialature. He next opened a country atoie^ whidi wm 
not proaperous, waa appointed postmaster of New Salem, and now 
began to study law by borrowing from a neighboring lawyer bocfci 
in the evening and returned in the morning. The amrwyur of 
San|;amon county offering to depute to him that portion of hii 
work which was in his part of the countiy, Mr. linooln procared a 
compass and chain and a treatise on surveying, and didtfae work. 
In 1834 he waa elected to Ihe legislature, and waa re-elected in 
1836, 1838, and 1840. In 1836 he obtained a license to practise 
law, and in Ajvil, 1836, removed to Springfield, and opmied aa 
office in partnership wiUi Major John F. Stuart He rose rap&Ay 
to distinction in his profession, and waa eapeciafiy eminent aa an 
advocate in juzy trials. He did not, however, withdraw from pon- 
tics, but continued for many years a pr(»ninent leader of tto whig 
pariy in Illinois. He waa preaidential elector !n behalf off Hemy 
Clay. In 1836 he was elected a representative in congreaa firom tiw 
central ^atrict of Illinois^ and took hia seat on the fint Monday in 
December, 1847. On Jan. 16, 1849, he offered to the hooae a 
acheme for abolishing slavery in the district by compenaatiiw the 
slave ownera from the treaaurr of the United Statea, provided a 
majority of citizena of the district should vote for the acceptance of 
the proDoaed act He oppoaed the annexation of Texas, bnt voted 
for the loan bill to enable the government to defray the eomenaes cf 
the Mexican war. He waa a membor of the whig national ooniea- 
tion of 1848, and advocated the nomination of Gen. Taylor. After 
the expiration of his congressional term Mr. Lincoln applied him- 
self to his profession till the rejjeal of the Missouri oompnaoiv 
called him agun into tiie political arena. At the repnbliGaii 
national convention in 1856. by which C6L Fremont waa nominated 
for president, the Illinois aelegation ineffectually urged Mir. Lm- 
cohrs nomination for the vio o -p r eai d ency. On June 2, 1858^ the 
republican State eenvention met at Spcmgfiald, and nnanimomiy 
nominated him as candidate for 17. S. senator in opposition to Mr. 
Douglaa. The two candidatea canvaaaed the state togHtJinr, ^nak- 
' g on the aame day at the aame place. The debate waa oondnohsd 

lih eminent ability on both aides, and exalted uniyeraal in t s a aa t 
Mr. lineofai had a majotiiy of mere than 4^000 onikepopnlar vala 
over Mr. Douglaa; butthektter waa elected aenafcor by tfae la^ 
latnra On May 16, 1860 the republican national conventaon mat 
at Ohicago, and on May 18 began to ballot for a caariidata far pre- 
aident On the first baUot Mr. Seward received 178)^ Mr. linasiB 
102, Mr. Cameron 60§, and Mr. Bates 48. On liie aeeondbaBot 
Mr. Seward had 184|, and Mr. lincohi IBL On tiie third faattat 
Mr. Linoohi had 364 and Mr. SewMd 110|. Mr. Zinodn waan^ 
sequently elected President of the United Statea and aerved his 
term of four years, ^Aen he waa aoain elected in oppoaitjon to Ocn. 
McOlellan. His career since his first deotion is so well known thsl 
we need not enlarge upon it. His tragical death in Fosi'a Thaatm, 
Waahington, might w^ form an era in the histoiy of tim / 
Bepublic. 
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REV. WILLIAM L. THORNTON, M.A. 

We regret to anounce the unei;peoted death of tiie Rev. Wm. L. 
Thornton, President of the Wesleyan Conference, on Sunday, 10th 
March. Bom of highly respectable parenta in HndderrtRdd, and 
bronght up with s^ng hereditaiy attachment to Wealeynn ."' ' 
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dknli lie dimover^ at a yesy earlf acjia a predlUelioii iowinfe its 
nujustry^ azid baving received an adm&able education, he began at 
an early age to oaU sinners to lepentance. His ministry commenced 
in the year 1830, and after eleyen years spent in important charges 
in the nsual pastoral and Circuit duty, he was appointed, in 1841, 
Classical and Mathematical Tutor in connection with the Theolo- 
gical Sostitution, a position which he Mod for «|fat years* In 194B 
he was ttanafened to Hm Conforonee OAoe as jmiior Editor. Ob 
the death of Mi. Oubitt, which occurred in less than two years after 
this appointment, Mr. l^omton became senior Editor, a position 
which he continued to occupy till his death. His appoinixaent to 
visit the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Philapelphia, and to |)reBide over the Conferences of Canada and of 
Eastern British America, as wall as his reoemt election to tiie Presi- 
dency of the British Conference for the current year, completed 
and crowned the list of honours and responsibilities which he was 
destined to receive and to fuMi before passing away to his endless 
vewwd. Kotwithststtding the g^raat starain upon his i^yricaland 
meatel powers to which the late Fswsident had bee& subjected dur- 
ing the last twelve months, he waa nevmr known to complain serir 
ously of fatigjoe. Three Sundays previously to his de%th, ha 
preachad twice at liverpool-road Ch^peL It was evident on that 
occasion that he was suffering froin mdisposition, but it was re- 
marked that there was a Q>ecial excellence in the sermons, and that 
they were accompanied by a peculiarly gracious and heavenly influ- 
ence. ^* Never aid I seem to feel myself more near to heaven 
under any sermon than under that of tins evening," was ihB vemark 
ot one of his hearers eetntning from the chapel The text was, 
^'Miae ^yes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts," Isaiah vi ^. 
¥o suliject could have been more appropriate to the dose of a min- 
istry always evangelical and riehly expositoiy, and most elevating 
to via experience and hope of Christian believers. From that dayr 
services Mr. Thornton retired to his home, where he remained 
under the tenderest care that affection could aevise until his death. 
He does not appear to have apprehended a fatal temiaation to his 
illness ; he was cheerful to the hist, and never relaxed his attention 
to business. On Sunday morning, BCudi 6th, when he awok& he 
said he £elt bett^, and that it was tha beginning of a good day. 
To a friend who called to inquire he sent a kind and cheerful an- 
swer, doBDg with the woids, ''My merctes abound.'' These ^««e 
peifcaps his last words, for he was immediately seined by the hand 
of death, and before he wold reply, except by a gentle moftian«f 
the head, to the anxious inquiry of Ifoi. Thornton whether he did 
not feel faetter, he bzealiied his hist.*-*JMkaii8e Bee^rdar. 

Yii. ^^m an Extant W^Uim^ 

^ 1. PROTBOTION OF BHtDS. 

It may not be generally known to juvenile sportsmen that from 
the &rst <^ March to the first of August it is oontntfy to law to kill 
anykind of insect-eating birds. 

We copy the following from the Act of 1864, ^* For the Protection 
of Insectivorous and other Birds beneficial to Agriouhom.'' 

Sec. Ko. 1. — ''It shall not be lawful to shoot, destroy, loll, 
wound, or injure, or to attempt to ihoot, destroy, kill, woimd, or 
injure any bird whatsoever^ save and except eagles, falcons, hawks, 
and other birds of the eagle kmd, wild pigeons, rice-birds, king- 
fishers, crows, and ravens, hsftween the first day of Maoch and the 
fiastday of August in any year." 

The same act also proMbits the buying or aelling, trapping or 
s]»anngt>f any insectivarous birds duringl^flAQea sesMn, itabo 
prohilmts the taking of the nests or eggs ; a«d amthorizps the des- 
truction by any person of nets, snares or trap cages set for insec- 
ivorous birds, It alBO authorises any person to seize upon view 
aAy birds, dead or aUve, taken in contravention of ii;s provisiomf, 
and carry the same before a magistrate for confiscation. 

^e penalty for an^ breach of the Act is from one dollar to ten. 
dolLsn, afl of which is awarded to the prosecutor or informant. 

This Act is likely to prove most benraoial in its working, if strin- 
ffSMtiy cnf ovoed, and we trost it will be. It has, we regret to say. 
Seen too common a practice for men and boys, for lack of laiver 
game, to destroy large numbers of robins, blackbirds, ando^er 
small birds whidi feed upon insects, and thereby destroy many of 
the kinds destructive to growing crops. 

Independent of the b^fit done to the oounixy by insect-eating 
birds, ameng which may be ranked the greater number of our song 
birds^ their presence in large numbers add to the interest and beauly ' 
of the woods in the summer season. 

We trust that every one will take an interest in the endeavour to 
cany into effect the provisions of the Act above referred to ; and 
that parents in particular, who allow guns to be used by young 
people, will strictly caution them against killing any of the Idnds 
of birds protected by the statute.— O^^ouhi Ci^mn, 



<'BLEBT HA&BmOJBfifl OF BBBJX^J' 
of ite chorions s|»iing time has fasen joyondy pro- 



2. 
The advent 
claimed for a few mornings past by those popular &voriteii, "the 
Robin and the little Sons Sparrow. We never listen to the sweet 
notes of the latter little fellow without wishing that he had power 
to sustain them longer, for they are really dehghtfoL— FreseoM 
IkUgrofh, 

3. THE SINOOfO BIRDS. 
The time of the sii^iing tdids has come earlier, we think, this 
year than in former yvata. There are tweor Ihree kinds of small 
birds •ohkptQg and wqrUlBg in the jHSadsBS^ and we hear ti^ 
was seen three <« lour da^i^io. &e ecotrs have been fimg about 
noisily for weeks. Would some of onr naturalists describe in a po- 
pular manner, and name the little birds, as they arrive in spring, 
after the manner of WMte, the natural-historian of Selbume f 



viix. w^itttiumm. 
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1. IRISH SEA WEED. 

" Oh can us not weeds, but flowers of the sea ; 
For lovely and Imght and gay tinted are we. 
Our hhish is as deep as tiie Rose of thy bowers. 
Then call us not weeds, we are Oeean's gay flowers. 

Not niuaed like the plants of a summer parterre, 
Whose gales a^ but sighs of an evening air ; 
Our exquisite, fragile and beautiful forms 
^ Are nunmd hy the Ocean, and rocked by the storms.^ 



2. A LSTTffiK ADDBSSSaaX) TO HSAYEN. 

At the Tlegtmea Pest <Mlee a Caw days ago^ a letter was found in 
tile boa heariiig tl» oMQariBable addM^ ''To tiie dear tittle infant 
Jesna : to b»4sli«md m Shmrn^" As the latter address is not 
contained in ttie Jbeat of the Austnian letternsaxriers, there was 
nothing for it but to send the note to the dead letter-office. Here 
it was opened, and was found to have been written by two little 
boys, respectively eight and six years of age—Rudolph and Oari X. 
^-> wsiding in one of the i sibuih s ^theea^taL In tiie letter tiie 
youngsters had made tiie promise ''te be very diligent with their 
lessons and to be very good boys hlAeed after the holidays ;" and 
they therefore hegged ^^das Hebe Christ-kind'^ (the infant Jesus, 
who, aooordiAg to. the 1p:aditippi.0f All German nurserieH, sends chil- 
dren all the presents they get at Christmas) "to send them vexy 
things this Christmas.'" 



mce 1 



3. THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 

I ibuno— that my Redeemer liveth* (Job xix. 35.) 

I hiow'-ln whom I have believed^ and am persuaded that he Ib 
able to keep 1^ which I have committed unto him against that 
day. <«»m.iia.) 

Y(S h%&u>^-&alt he '^ras manifevted to tsike away oar sins. <1 
John til. a.) ' 

WeXmiw-rtlakt .411. tUngswink together lor good to tliBm that 
love God . (Romans viii.' 28 .) 

We know — ^that if our earuily house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a bnildiqg of God, a house not mede wi^ hands 
eternal in the heavens. (2 Cor. v. 1.) 

We fcnot9— that when he diafi n^^^ea, we shall be like him ; for 
we BhxSi see him as he is. (1 John lii. 2.) 



IX. (BAnactiovaa ^vtMqtntt. 



CoBouSfi GaiMiua Sqboos:%— Qapp^iqg te go into Mr. aalisboiy 'a 

bookstore, we wsre much pleased wi^ aa iaspectioD of two pen and ink 
maps there, the woFk of two of the pniMls, Master W. H. Benson, and 
Master H. Rattan. The map of Osrmaoj, by the former, is 24 by 86 
inches in size, and fihows in detail the various territorial divisions, the 
natnrsl features of the eountiy, such as mountains and rivers, and the 
positions of all places of Importance^ the whole very beautlfull/ colored, 
and the lettering and general £nish almost equal to an engraving. The 
other is a map of Holland and Belginm, smaller in size, and not colored, 
but, at the same time, showing a good degree of proficiency and aceuraoj, 
and highly creditable to 'Master Ruttan. Mr. Barron, the principal, must 
be highly gratified at (he success of His pnpllis, which, while reflecting 
great credit upeu hlQisetf im a teaiber, at ^iliesaais tine shows the olcse 
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attentioD paid to hit inrtnietioDt, and afbrda him that •noonngcneiit 
which tends to llgbloo to sonio aztent the yary aidooai doties he is called 
DpOD to perfonn.^CMoifr^ BUar, 

XT111TSB8ITT CoLLXOK IdRRABY Oo!nrxBaAzion.-^The oooyer* 

aaiiooe bj the UniTenity College literarj aod Sdentifio Society took 
place on the 20th ultimo. When the hour named had ani?ed, the 
halb and eorridon of the noble building were filled io ezeeaa with Tiai* 
ton ; BO that during the ezerciaca the great part of the andieoee were 
compelled to stand ; and cTen sufficient standing room could not be ob- 
tained. The library and museum were thrown open to the yiaitors, and 
erery opportunity was aflbrded them of spendiog a pleasant and profita- 
ble erening. The proceedings commenced with ** Selections from Tr*- 
Yiata** bj the band of the 1 6th regiment, the seryices of whioh were 
kindly tendered the society for the occasion, and wliieh contributed much 
to the pleasure of the visitors. After the singing of *'The winds are 
hushed to rest " by the members of the society, Mr. J. E. Croley defiyered 
a short address on •* Recreation." Mr. H. P. Hill phiyed ** La Fayorita* 
yery creditably, and was followed by Mr. A. C. Tja/fsr in a reading from 
Shakspeare's ** Ooriohmus," The spirit of the piece was fully entered into 
by the reader, and he was quite successful in retaining tiie ear of his 
audience. It is impossible for us to particularize further ; but the remain- 
ing part of the programme was probably' more interesting than that wliich 
we haye already noticed. We cannoi omit to mention an essay by Mr. J. 
A. Paterson, on ** The grandeur and beauty of nature," in which the essay- 
ist availed liimself of the wide scope afiorded by Ids subject to collect a 
good many beautiful aud even sublime Ideas, and wbidi was read In a 
dear and distinct manner. Mr. J. D. Humphreys presided at the piano 
with his usual ability, and sang a duett in connection with Mr. E. P. 
Crawford, who displayed the powers of a good yoice on seyeral pieces 
during the eyening. At the condusioQ Dr. McOad retnned thanks on 
behalf of the society for the Ubendity with which its ei&irts to affoid a 
literary entertainment were met by tlie otixens, and also tot the valuable 
aid afforded by the band to make the occasion so pleasant and gratifying 
to aU as it evidently bad b^en. Frequent and warm applause was liber- 
ally and deservedly bestowed on the various perfcnners by the audience. 
— Ludir, 



X. ^t^ntfmtAsA %ift\tt». 



USE OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHIES NOT SANC- 

TIONBD. 

According to previous notice, the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion has withdrawn ita sanction to the use of Morse's Ge<^;raphT 
in any of the public schools of Upper Canada. Hereafter it 
will not be lawful (after the copies now in actual use in any 
school are worn out) to use either Morses or any other American 
geography in either the Grammar or Common Schools of Up- 
per Canaaa. A violation of this order in any case^ will subject 
the schoolsconcemed to the loss of its share in the Grammar 
School Fund or L^;islatiye School grant, as the case may be. 



THE QUEEN'S BIRTH DAY A HOLIDAY. 
As will be seen by reference io page 52 of this number of the 
Joumalf the anniversary of the birth day of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen is hereafter to be observed as a regular holi- 
day in all the public schools of Upper Canada. 



NOTICE TO CANDIDATES FOB GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
MASTERSHIPS. 

The Committee of Examiners appointed by the Council of 
Public Instruction for Upper Canada, meets in the Normal 
School Buildings, Toronto, on the last Monday in June and 
the first Monday in January of each year. Candidates are re- 
quired to send in their names to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee one week previous to the day of examination. 



POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAM- 
MAR and COMMON BCHOOL RBTVRN8. 

AU official returns which are required by law to be for» 



warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Loctl Superinteadenlt 
and which are made upon the printed blank forms fttmished by 
the Educational Department, nnut he pre-paid, at the rate ci 
one cent, and be open to inapeetum^ SO as to entitie them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this r^ulati(Mi 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an nnaeoessary 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 cts. on each package, indnding die 
Post-office fine of nearly fifty per cent, tor non-payment. 



Canadian Sohool Maps smd Apparatus. 

Sets of the two new series of maps of Canadian manufacture 
are now Teady, and can be had, by^ school authorities, at the 
Educational Depository, Toronto, either singly, in wall cases, 
or on rotary stands, embracing Maps of the World ; Ennmeb 
Asia, Africa, and America, of two sizes ; the British IsbSp 
Canaan and Palestine, and British North America. 

Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, of Canadian manaftctnre, of 
the foUowing sizes : three (hemisphere), m, twelve^ and eighteen 
inches in diameter, and on various kinds of frames. 

The Canadian School Apparatus embrace, among other 
things, Planetariums, Tellariums, Lunarians, Celestial Spherei^ 
Numeral Frames, Greometrical Forms and Solids, &c. Also, a 
great variety of Object Lessons, Diagrams, Charts, and Sheets. 
Magic Lanterns, with soiUble slides, from $2.40 to $1.20 with 
objects. Telescopes, Barometers, Chemical Laboratories, beau- 
tiful Geologic^ Cabinets, and various other Philosophical Ap- 
parratus in great variety. Catalogues, and printed Forms of 
Application, may be had at the Depository. 



NBW SCBOOL HZ8TOHT of CAHADA,— OSOOiRAPBCIBB. 

JUST PUBLISHED: An mnUrmted Bekool Butary ^ Cmadm, mtd 
0/ iks Uktr BriUak ITcM Atntriemn Prawimm- By J. Qmanm 
HoDOim, LLE, F.B.G.S. With tixty engraviiigB on wood. Prioo SO 
ooDla. The ufoal diseoont to toadieriL 

Tho pobliiiMr would call attontion to the obsitlt bidoobd aAns at wfakk 
the followiDg worki, by the lame anthor, iro now offered by tbo booloMllen: 

LovdPi Chmral O^ogrepky^ with 61 ooloured maps, lis boaotiftl 
engrayiim and a table of eloob of the world— prioo redueed fran $1 
to 70 oents. This book is espeeially adapted for lotrodiiclioa into evcrr 
CoUege, Aoademy, and Sohool in the Bntiah Provinoen Parenta ahonld 
aee that it is in their children's haada 

Emay XiMoiu m Omtral O^ographf ; with mapa and iUoitratioaa; 
being introdaetory to Lovell'a Qeneral Geography---pri6e rednoed fron 
60 oenta to 46 centa. 

1% PrepanOicm, by the aame aatbor: Introdootory Skettkm mnd Siorim, 
for Junior Olaaaet, taken from the History of Canada and of the other 
Provincea of BriUah North America, for the uae of achoola * With nnna- 
roua illurtrations. 

ADAM MILLBR, 
Upper Omada School Book J>opoi, 68 Khig St. tkak, Tonota. 

Toronto, April, 1866. [San. «./. 



OOLBOBHB CIRCUIT BOAWD of PUBXiIC ZNSTUIJCnOir. 

Ih the Oommon School Tnuteec in the Colbome Orammar School (Xremi: 
OiMTLSicKN,— I am instructed to intimate to you, that at the recent 
meeting of the Board of Public Instruction for this Grammar School dr- 
cnit, the Board reaolyed, " That, in the future, no Third Clais Oertificates 
would be issued to Teachers within their jurisdiction ; excepting upon ttia 
petition of the Trustees, setting forth the pecuniary inabOi^ of their 
section to employ a higher grade Teacher ; the said petition to bo pro- 
sented to the Board on or before the first Friday in June nezt" It is 
desirable that the Trustees, generally, should attend the Annoal Examin- 
ation of School Teachers in this Ou^nit, which tskes plaee on the fiiat 
Friday aud Saturday in June.— I have the honor to be, Gentlemeo, yoor 
obedient servantr GHAS. UNDERHILL, iSso. of Board of Pmb. Imotm. 
Colbome, April 20th, 1 866. Itis. grot. 



ADysansaKims inserted In the Journmlof Bduomiion for tOeonto per 
line, which may be remitted in poetage etampe^ or otherwise. 

TxaMs: For a single eopyof the Journmlof Bdueotion\%\ peranmmif 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subaeriptioas 
to commence with the January Ifnmber, and payment in adyairae miial 
in all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 10 eentsoaefa. 

All commnnieationa to be addressed to J. Gaomea Boooivfi L L B» 
Binoetion Ofeo, Toronte^ 



LOVELL'S SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 



HAVING long felt the aeoeeaitj ezistbg for a SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS, prepared and ezpreedy adapted 
for our-COLONIAL SCHOOLS,.tfae Publisher wm induced to attempt the supply of this want. His efforts thus far 
have been crowned with success ; his books having been most generaUj welcomed in the Schools^ and most fkforablj 
noticed hj the Press, of British North America. 

LOYBLL'S GENERAL GE06RAPHT has met with entire success,, having been already mtreduoed into ahnost 
every School throughout British North America. The General Geography, however, being considered too far advanced 
for f/oung ieginnerfi^ a new and elementary work has been prepared, entitled, EASY LESSONS IN GENERAL 
GEOGRAPHY. This book is intended as introductory to the General Geography ; and its ahnost universal introduction 
mto the Schools of Canada, proves how fully it meets the object aimed at. The immense circulation to which both these 
books have attained, has enabled the Publisher to reduce the price of the General Geogn^hy to 70 cents, and the Easy 
Lessons to 45 cents. 

He takes great pleasure m calling attention to the following list of SCHOOL BOOKS ahready issued by him ; and 
to which he will add, &om time to time, such new works as may be of use to the youA of the Provinces. 

PRICE LIST. J^^ 

1. LOVSLL'B GEHEBAIi QEOGRAPHY, with 51 Colored Maps^ 113 beautiful KugraviDgs, and a Table of Clooks of eu, 

the World. By J. Osokoe Hodows, LL-B., F.R.Q.8., 70 

[This Book is espeoUlly adapted for. and worthy of introdootloB iBto, evory CoUem» AoAdMar, %ad Sohool tai tk* BrUMi ProTiftOM. ar*PM«Bti 
■kottld see that it it la their CliUdren*! hand*.] ' . ^ 

2. Easy Lessons in General Geography; with Maps and lUastrations ; being iatrodnotory to LoveU*8 General Geography. 

By the same, 45 

3. A SCHOOIi HISTOBY OF CAKADA, and of the other British FrovinoeB, with IllustrattoDS. By the same,.... 50 

4. National Arithmetic in Theory and Practioe, adapted to Deoimal Gurreucy. By J. H. Sanostbr, M.A., N.D., 60 

6. Key to National Arithmetic. By the aame, 90 

6. Elementary Arithmetic, in Decimal Carrenoj. By the same^ 26 

7. Key to the Blementary Arithmetic. By the same, * 65 

8. Blementary Treatise on Algebra, By the same, ....♦ • 90 

9. Key to Elementary Treatise on Algebra. By the same, < 1, 50 

10. Natural Philosophy, Fart I, includiDg Statics, HjdrosUticii, fte., &o. By the same, 75 

LI. Natural Philosophy, Part II, being a Handbook of Cbemioa! Physics; or, the Physics of Heat, Light, and Eleotrioity. 

Bj the same, 75 

[2. Student's Note Book on Inorganic Chemistry. By the same, 75 

.3. First Lessons in Scientiilo Agriculture. By J. W. Dawsoit, LL.D., F.B.S., 50 

.4. Ganeral Principles of Language ; or, the Philosophy of Grammar. By Thomas Jaffest BoBUTSOif, Esq., H.A., 50 

5. Student's Guide to English Qrammar ; or, the Way to Speak and Write Orammatioally. By the Ber. J. O. AaicsTBOira, M. A. 25 

6. English Granunar made Easy. Bj 0. 0. Yasit, 20 

7. Ii8nnie*s English Grammar, fall bound, 25 

8. Do. do. do. half bound, 13 

9. An Easy Mode of Teaching the Budiments of Latin Qraomiar to Beginnors. By Thomas Jaffeit 

BoBBRTSON, Esq, M.A., ^ 20 

0. Treatise on French Pronunciation and Genders. By J. B. Amgklyt Lafout, Esq., Freuoh Master, Orammar and 

Central Sohoola, Hamilton, O.W., ,.. 50 

1. Pinnook's Improved Edition of Q<dd8mith's History of BngUmd. (Second Oanadian JSditim.) By W. 0. 

Tatlor, LL.D., T.C.D., 75 

2. Elements of Elocution. By J. Barber, M.R.O.S., % 50 

3. dassio Beader. By Rer. Wm. Hamilton, D.D., 50 

L British American Beader. Bt Rer. J. D. Bobthwiok, ^ 35 

5. Outlines of Chronology. By Mas. Ooanoif, • 30 

5. Classical English Spelling Book. By 6. 0. Yasbt, 20 

7. A Comprehensive System of Book-keeping, by Bin|^ and Doable Ikitry. By Thomas B. Johnson, Aooountaol, 25 

3. Tlie A-B-0 Simplified, and Reading made easy to the capacity of Little Children. By G. G. YAsaT, 04 

Text Books f printed from New Stereotype Plates (md in good Bindings : 

9. First National Book of Iiessons, 03 

Q, Second ditto ditto 10 

1. Tbird ditto ditto - 20 

3. Fourth ditto ditto 25 

3. Fifth ditto ditto ^ u • 30 

4. French without a Master,. • 25 

5. French Gtenders, taught in Six Fables, 20 

Mb. ADAH MILLBR, Torovto, and Hn. ROBRRT MILLSR, MovraaiL, are thaOeneral Agents for the Sale of ihete Books ibronghont Oanada. 
Mh. ROBRRT L. GIBSON is the General Agent for the Sale of these Bookj throngbont NOVA SCOTIA, NBW BRUNSWIGK, PRrKCE 
&DWARD ISLAND, and NEWFOUNDLAND. 

MONTRlAL, Aprily 1865. JOHN LOVBLL, Publisher. 



LOVELL'S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, with 61 Colored Maps, 113 beautiful 
Engravings, and a Table of Clocks of the World. By J, George Hodgins, 
LL.B., F,R.G.S. 

(Thig Book is .Mpeciall j adapted for, and worth/ of iDtr«daetioii into, trerj Oollege, Aeademjr, and School in die 
Briti^ PrOTiotefl. ' TJ* Parents thoald tee that it Is in their CUildren's haadA.J 

Price reduced from ^1 to 70 Cent*, 



EASY LESSONS IN GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, with Maps and Illustrations; 
being introductoiy to Lovell's General Geography, By the same. 

Price reduced from 50 to 45 Cc7it9. 



Sunt PHblliilieds 

A School History of Canada, and of the other British Pro- 

vinces, with Illustrations. By the same. 

Pric4 50 Cent9. 
' ■ '' JOETH LOYELL, Publisher. 
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NEW SYSTEM OP MBEIT CAEDS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF TJPPEE CANADA. 

Thb question as to the best method of giving prizes in 
schools, or of giving them at all, has been so often and so ably 
discussed by educationists and public men, and in educational 
periodicals, that we need scarcely re-open it here. Public 
opinion^ however, aud the practice in the schools generally, 
in various countries, and at competitive exhibitions of all 
kinds, has given an abiding sanction to the principle of award- 
ing prizes to successful competitors. The apparent injustice 
done in particular cases has often gi?en rise to the question of 
the inexpediency of the competitive prize system. But these 
cases are comparatively rare, and form the exception to the 
general rule, which, in the main, has worked well — has devel- 
oped talent, spurred on even genius itself, brought out hidden 
powers of mind, and has contributed immensely to advance- 
ment in general knowledge, science, art, and human skill. The 
rationale of applying the principle of prizes to schools is so 
admirably put by Sir E. B. Lytton, ex -Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and a distinguished writer and scholar himself, 
that we cannot do better than quote it in this place. At a 
school examination in Hertfordshire, he thus refers to the 
influence of prizes in schools : — 

*' Do not think that when we give a prize to a boy who has 
distinguished himself, it is only his cleverness in some special 
branch of study that we reward. Perhaps he was not, in that 
branch of study, so peenlisirly clever } periia^ many other boys 
might have beaten him if they had tried as hard. No ! how 



many noble qualities may have spurred on that boy to try for 
the prize. Perhaps he bad parents whom he loved— some in- 
dulgent father, some anxious mother — and he knew that the 
prize would make them so proud. Perhaps he had already 
conceived the manly wish for independence ; he looked on the 
future, saw that he had his own way to make in life, that it 
must be made by merit, and that every credit he won at school 
would be a help to him in the world. Or perhaps he was only 
animated by that desire of distinction, which is, after all, one 
of the most elevated sentiments in the human breast ; it is 
that sentiment which inspires the poet and nerves the hero ; 
it was that sentiment which made Nelson see not death but 
immortality in the terrors of the battle, and cry—" Victory or 
Westminster Abbey !'' It was that sentiment which led the 
rank and file of the English soldiers up the heights of Alma. 
They did not hear the roar of the cannon, to whose very jaws 
they marched on with unflinching tread ; thej only heard the 
whisper at their hearts, ** And if we do our duty this day, 
what will they say of us in England P *' Ay, and when a boy 
sits down resolutely to his desk — ^puts aside all idle pleasures, 
faces every tedious obstacle — firmly bent upon honorable dis- 
tinction, it is the same elevating sentiment which whispers to 
him — ' If I succeed what will they say of me at school ?' or a 
dearer motive still, — * What will they say of me at home P' " 

The late Prince Consort gave some attention to the question 
of prizes in schools. He had strong and peculiar views on the 
subject ; and in the characteristic memorandum which he drew 
up in regard to the prize to be given by the Queen in the Wel- 
lington College for officers sons, he laid it down aa a condition 
that the prize given by Her Majesty should not be awarded to 
the most '* bookish " boy, to the least faulty boy, nor to the 
boy who should be the most precise, diligent, and prudent ; 
but to the noblest boy, who should afibrd most promise of 
becoming a large-hearted, high-motived man — ^thus shewing 
how far he exalted, jn his bestowent of prizes, the noble nature 
over the clever intellect. 

With a view to illustrate the practical usefulness of prizes 
in our schools, we append to this paper a series of extracts 
&om the Local Superintendents Annual Beports for 1864i on 
this subject. While these extracts demonstrate the import- 
ance and influence which the prize books have exerted, they 
also shew that the mode of granting these prizes has not 
always given satisfaction. In order, therefore, to remedy the 
evila complained of on this subject, the Educational Depart- 
ment for Upper Canada has prepared and issued a series of one, 
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oompetition similar to that of 1863, feeling aaanired tbat the rauiltB 
thereof were plainly yisible in the renewed impetus it gave to a 
*«i,w« .v-w*. V ^ - laudaUe ambition to excel among the aeyeral achoola of the town- 
objections on the gronnd of alleged partiiii^ and favoritism ialfcslihip. The trustees, in some instances, remarked that their schools 



ten, fifty and one hundred merit cards. These cards are desig;ned as 
far as possible not only to remove the objection to the principle of 
prizes itself, but also to enable the master of the school to obvj^ 



distribution of these prizes. The suggestions of the DepaitttMml 
on the best mode of issuing these merit cards are as follo#s ^*-T1l» 
one merit cards should be given daily or weekly, at the diacretiOA 
of the teacher, to pupils who excel in punctuality, good condnci, 
diligence, or perfect recitation. Ten of the single merit cards en- 
title the holder to a ten merit cavd ; five of the ten nterit eards to 
a fifty merit card ; and two ol the fifl^r tnerit cards to a hmndred 
merit card. If given daily, no pupil notdd he entitled to a oettl- 
ficate or prize at the qnarteriy etamination who Umd not x«8ceived 
at least fifty merits of all classes ; if given weekly, from fifteen to 
twenty should be the minimum number of meriti of aQ clwf— ■ , 
which woidd entitle the holder to a certificate or pritfB at the e^ off 
the quarter. The value of the prize should in all ciMes be parepor- 
tioned to the number or class of merit cards of all kinds received 
by the pupil during the Quarter. 

We have also appended to this article two communications from 
ex^rieneed teachers in our public schools on the subjeet of poctzesy 
which will be read with much interest by teachers generally. 
. The Eev, P. Ooodfeilow^ Local SuperifUe'ndeni, Bosanguety says — 
The system of prizes is gaining groimd, many of the schools having 
acted upon it during the past year, and with very am>arant suooeas. 
One noticeable measure for the encoura^ment oi eaucation in the 
township, inaugurated during the preceding year, I must not forget 
to mention — a measure which has much to recommend it, and from 
which, if continued, I hope for the best results. I allude to a 
peneral oompetition for prizes, open to all pupils from all the schools 
in the towndiip. The sum of $10 was granted for this purpose by 
our municipal council, which, with the iSo per cent obtamed at tiie 
Educational Deparbnent, made up $20 worth of prize books, which 
were competed for immediately oefore the dose of the year. A 
general holiday was annoimced m all the different schools, that not 
only pupils but teachers might have an opportunity of being pxesent, 
of which a large number availed themselves, l^ough the accom- 
modation was not sufficient, nor the arrangements as perfect as 
could be wished, yet a most lively interest was taken in the whole 
of the examination, and the result was such as to induce us to iry 
again. The council has very generously granted us another sum — 
tlus time of $20 — ^for a similar competition next winter, and the 
elTect will be, I have no doubt, to stimulate and enoourage botii 
teadLers and pupils. 

Alexander Craig, Ee^,, Tilbury West. — ^Prizes were given in two 
schools, each pupu receiving one, which has evidently a stimulating 
efiect both on parents and pupils. 

Jokii Eekfordy £$q.y BrarU, Cwrricky Culroa, Qreenock, Eld^dU 
and Saugeen, — ^Prizes are distributed with excellent effect. But 
whilst prizes properly so Called are cBstributed to the best Bcholsrs 
and to tkcBB who have distiAguiahed themselves by diligeaoe, good 
conduct, and regular attendance, less valuable book» are given to 
the others as rewards and encouragements, and they are excited to 
aspire after higher distinction at next distribution. All are thus 
dieeMd, and the joy and saitisfaction are uidVenaL 

Tlunnaa 8, Agar, Esq., N&rth lUdin^^ €(nmty of SasHngs.-^l 
attribute in a great measure, the increase in the attendance this 
year te holding public township examinations, and the distribtition 
of prizes. The Township Councils of Madoe, Hunftingdoii, and 
Bawdon, each contributcMi $10 for prizes ; as did also the Hon. 
B. Flint, for Elzevir^ and A. L. Bqgart, Esq., for fiungerford. 

Leonard Luton, Esq., East Eiding, County of Slffin. — ^In a few 
schools pruMs are awarded legiilarly. Seiltetuies bad effeota flcrw 
from the prize-^vipg STstem ; but when judicious^ managed, it 
gives increased vitality and energy to the whole sohodL 

The Eev. M. A. Farrar, ^ijpTioli^— Prizes have been distrilmted 
in only a few sdiools. I ha/ve not yet been able to decide what has 
been the effect of their distribu'tion. A good deal depends on the 
discretion of the distribittors themselv^, and their mode of per- 
forming that duty ; but I am idipoaed lo tikiak that if done with 
impartiality and iuctement^ prize^giving wiHbe of qreait service to 
the interests of scnooTs, for many reasons. The Hon. BiQa Flint, 
in a letter addressed to me recently, propoBes to give $10 to each 
township in my superintendency (^u condition that the sum of $40 
be secured from all souroee), the amount to be distributed in the 
shape of prize books. He suggests that 'there should be a central 
moiSting point iPor the schodh of each towni^p, and 'Itettbe. 'prises 
^fllKndd be tiistribated after hpMic oompetition. This is, it seems 
to 4ne, an excellent idea ; and not more excellent than generous in 
the donor. I have just learnt that !Af r. Flint has extended his gfft 
to all l!he towilships ih Oie ^ttt division. 

WiUiam Watson, Esq,, F^X;«— Prizes have been given in five off 
the Oemmon and ene of the Homaa Catholic Separate Bchools. 
I r^et'that we were titrable' t^'get lip tittring 'the T^etur a t<^witthip 



made more improvement in the four months preceding that exami- 
itatM than in the previous nine months. 

fkt Eev. E. Macarihur, .Beacft. --Prizes have not been generally 
distribut ed among the pupils during the year, but where they have 
been ^stributed they appear to have had a stimulating effect on the 
remients of them, and also on the school generally. 

The Bev. A. E. mV^^ WaUacc-^tn ihe schools where prizes »re 
ctisttfiMited, I thmk Hie children take more intereat in their studies, 
and attend more fegtdiaily. 

Adam Eud'speih, Esq., Lindsay. ^jyunng the year 1864 the trus- 
tevB granted $15 for prizes, which, with $5 from the local superin- 
tendent, and the eqmvalent granted by government, purchased $40 
worth of books from the Bepaitment, which were distributed as 
prizes to the pupils of the Union Schools, one half at each half 
yearly examination, and exerted such a beneficial influence that it 
is to be hoped tiiey will continue to grant yearly a certain sum fOr 
a like purpooe. 

The Eev. Andrew A. Smith, Samia, — ^The annual distribution of 
prizes has a very good effect, and is evidentiy beneficial in its re- 
sults. 

Eoberi H. Dee, Esq., M.3., Onondaga. — ^Frizes were distributed 
at one school, and they had the effect of making the pupils mare 
nntatsoho<^ 

*he Jfov. J<im4s T. Doniing, Uxbridge.^^Friat distribution stimu- 
lates to greater effort where adopted. 

WmuSm Harvey, Esq., J'tM.-^Prizes were distributed in two of 
the sdiools last year, which, I would sav, produced very beneficial 
results. In fact, in a pecumaiir point of view, the money expended 
for prizes is well invested, as the premiums distributed at each ex- 
amination tend great^ to canse the children to make the best use 
of their time at aehoof. 

The Eev. William Bdt^ M.A,, flbar6o«m^.— Prizes are usually 
distributed every year in one or more of the schools, and I think 
the general tendency is good. I prefer that, in some cases, some- 
thing, however somSI, should be given by way of encouragement to 
eveiy diild in the school It is possible still to mark the aktinction 
between prizes for proficiency, rewards for diligence, and mere 
tokem of eneooragsnent. 

The Eev. nomas S. Chambers, Storri'ngton.^-Fnam were made 
use of in some instances with beneficial effect in the way of im- 
proving the attendance, and exciting a commendable degree of 
emulation among the pupils. In one school sectiovi 4lie trustees 
purchased books suffi c i e n t to supply eadi scholar with one. The 
beet publicsftionft irete aeteoted as prizes for the most deserving. In 
this way all jealousy and unpleasant feeling were avoided. I am 
fully persuaded tfakt money judiciously laid out in prizes would 
prove of iniMhuibleaervice to the interests of education. I intend 
to ^ve more prominence to this matter in my intercourse with 
teachers, trustees and parents. 

The Eev. John Forteous, Beverley. — I tlnnk that the dktribution 
of prizes meets with increasing favour, from which I would infer 
that the effect must be esteemed beneftciaL I am decidedly in 
favour of giving prizes. The principal difficulty appears to be in 
*tiie tKpportkmment of them so that liiere may be no jost aooosationB 
of ftanMiH^, and that the ohildren themeelves may understand the 
plan of marking merit, and see that it is perfectly carried out. 

The Eev. b7j. F. Madeod, M.A., WiUoughby.^Vi^Bds w^re-dis- 
iributed in two sections, and the influence ef tiie dintrftution wlu 
bsnefidia. Itere can be iso gceater, at any rate no more efficacious, 
incitement to proficiency in study, to punctuality and good conduct, 
than a liberal, and above all, an impartial distributioa of prizes to 
pupils who are really dsssrskng of them. 

Edbert Menzia, Esq.., Nassagaweya, — We have had prizes distri- 
buted in only three of our schools, but from the good effect which 
I have witnened from these, I diall endeavour to persuade the trus- 
tees and teadhevs to have 4Ai«m in all our schools. 

The Eev. JssMs S. Boughs, M.A., AMumham.-^-Tbe prizes 
were well distributed, and gave, in consequence, general satisfaction. 

W. T. Boats, Esq., County of Durham. — Eighteen schools are 
reported as having distributed prizes during the year. Only in one 
or two-cases have they faitod to prove a powerful stimndant to ex- 
eirtion on the part of the pupils, and these cases have been owing to 
an injudicious method of distribution. In most instances class lists 
have oeen kept, and the prizes distributed in aecordance with the 
aiarla obtained bgr the :pnpi]s. It would be well if the trustees 
of every.section would araropriate ten doUaos annually for the pur- 
chase of books, &c, for oistnbutioxL 

C. Lee Eiptey. IS^sq., Cf'biby iS^t^.— In sections Nos. 5, 6, '9, and 
IB, prii»s>fa»Te4^lir«t«eii Mtii a good Mmdt 
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J'ohn Bose, Etq.^ Jhtmmer, — The distribation of prizes^exerts a 
very grod influence where it is observed. 

J?Vancow Dupuyy .Esq., iSa'tuitffich WesL — Prizes have been dis- 
tributed in six sections (seven schools). The influence of that 
distribution has been encouraging, and without doubt has increased 
the number of children attending schoo!, and stimulated them to 
punctuality. 

S. Z, Bamhayi, Esq.^ StreeUviUe. — ^It is conceded by all interested 
in the cause of education here, that the judicious distribution of 
prizes has largely contributed to the creation of a spirit of emu- 
lation among the pupils — ^to increased assiduity of studv, and 
coasoquently to a more rapid progress in their educational advance- 
ment. 

The Bev. Wilhclm Schmidt^ New Hamburg. — ^The distribution of 
prizes exercises a beneficial influence in the most cases : but some 
regard the prizes merely as presents, and iu:e dissa^ned if they 
receive none, even if they have attended the school but a few days 
during the year. 

' TJhe Bev. Bobert Campbell, Qalt. — ^Hitherto there have been no 
prizes offered in the school, but teachers, trustees and superinten- 
dent have all come to believe that competition for them would have 
a beneficial stimulating eflect, if wisely adjudged, and prizes have 
been accordingly announced to be competed for at the midsummer 
holidays. 

The Bev. C. C, Johnson, ClitUon. — ^The keenest competition was 
evidenced at our late examinations, and a most ready answering by 
many of the children, thus proving that the effect of prizes, judi- 
ciously chosen and impartially distributed, is most exceUent. 

Alexander Beid^ Esq,, Crowland, — ^An impetus has been given 
during last year to the bestowment of prizes, five out of seven 
schools having participated, and, so far as my knowledge extends, 
with beneficial eflect ; and whenever it has the effect of stirring up 
a spirit of generous emulation and friendly striving, great good must 
inevitably be the result. 

The Bey. A. Madennan, ToasorotUio. — Some efforts have been 
made for the distribution of prizes next year (1865). The result 
so far has been very encouraging. It is my firm impression now 
that if there will be any obstacles in the way it will not be on the 
part of those who should be foremost in urging, helping and en- 
couraging such efforts — the trustees. If it ^nm be m^ lot to report 
in 1865, I do hope I shall be enabled to state that pnzes are agree- 
ably and profitably distributed in all our schools. There are objec- 
tions to, and difficulties in connexion with^ the distribution of prizes 
in our county schools. To avoid these, it is proposed to give the 
prizes according to the attendance, and a book to every pupil in the 
school 

The Bev.. Bobert Scott, OdkviUe. — ^Prizes have been given with 
very marked results for good, in so far as school education is con- 
cerned, if the number of lessons acquu'ed and eagerness in study 
are to be reckoned as such. 

Hector McBae, Esq., Clvxclottenburgh. — ^The few schools in which 
prizes have been distributed show that considerable influence can be 
derived from the system. 

The Bev. James Black, Seneca, — ^During the past year only a small 
number of prizes have been given in the schools under my charge. 
In former years, the distribution of prizes frequently produced 
dissatisfaction and jealousy, and on this account the practice of dis- 
tributing them has been discontinued. I think, however, that pre- 
miums, judiciously given, would stimulate the pupils to greater 
^ diligence, and result m their more rapid progress. 

The Bev. John G^ruy, Oro. — I have long advocated the bestowal 
of prizes in connection with our school system, as calculated to pro- 
mote healthy emidation, and to afford that degree of stimulus and 
encouragement so necessary to the youthful mind ; but in a com- 
parativdy poor and remote district like thii^ it is difficult to persuade 
trustees to spend anything except what they deem essential to the 
baffe working of the edueational machinery. 

WiUiam B. Imrie, Esq. , jydward»5t*r^fc.— As regards school requi- 
sites, via, maps, apparatus, and prize books, I regret to have to 
state there is great destitution. Many have promised, and I trust 
will apply to the Department iot some or all of these, and I am 
quite sure all ought to do so, since I know of none who are not 
perfectly able, many, if not all, having a sufficient sum of money 
on hancL which ought to be devoted to that purpose. Kext to pro- 
curing the services of a good teacher, I do not know of anything 
which would so well repay them, or tend more to aid and encourage 
children in an enlightened and successful prosecution of their studies. 
Andrew Irving, Esq., Pembroke. — ^At the last examination the 
trustees distributed a number of prizes, which I have no doubt 
will have l^e effect of causing an increased interest to be taken in 
education alike by parents, teachers and pnpils. 

JontUhan Wigfield, Esq., 3f«rMa.-— Prizes, to a small extent, have 
been distributed in three sections with good effect. 
The Bev, James Whjfis, (kgoode.'^^Oxu third annual public ex- 1 



amination, of aU the schools of the township was highly satisfactory 
— our county M.P. being present, as well as the reeve and township 
council, and all taking a hvely interest in the proceedings. A num- 
ber of prizes were given by the friends of eaucation in the neigh- 
bourhood, besides those given by the township council. 

John P. W. O^Falvey, Esq., M.I>., Maidstone. — Prizes were dis- 
tributed in one school, and they had a very salutary effect upon 
the children. I have no doubt but its centinuance would be at- 
tended with happy results. 

Trustees County Grammar School, WiJliamstoum. — Prizes were 
distributed at the last half-yearly examination, and it is believed 
with very good effect. The prizes are decided mostly by examinations 
held at the close of every month on the work of the month, and the 
trustees are assured it is a most excellent plan. 

J. Lawton Bradbtwy, Esq., M.A., Head Master Gananoque 
Grammar ScJiooL — ^A large number of prizes were distributed last 
Christmas, dependent partly upon the proficiency during the half- 
year, and partly upon a competitive paper examination in which 
the trustees were examiners. Univerad satisfaction was felt with 
the awards. 

John Haldan, Jun., Esq., Head Master GodericJi Grammar School. 
— In this school, rewards consist of honourable distinction in the 
room, occasionally an afternoon for recreation, and books as pre- 
miums on public examination days. 

JohnTisdafA,Epq., Chief Librarian, Rrau?a»o«/i. --The Wawanosh 
Township Library is conducted under the superintendence of a 
chief librarian whose duty is to exchange the divisions of the library 
once a year, take receipts from the librarians, examine the books, 
report on their condition to the council, cover all books reouiring 
it with wrapping paper, collect the prices of lost books, and fines. 
This is the fifth year I have been appointed chief librarian, and I 
have nad no difficulty in collecting fines, <Src., until lately. The 
works of fiction, travels, and history, are much read ; books on the 
various sciences by but fe^v. 

2. VALUE OF COMPETITIVE SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
A correspondent of the Ottawa Citizen writes as follows : — Having 
derived much pleasure from, and witnessed the great advantages 
of a competitive examination of Common Schools held at North 
Gower, I am induced to maRe a suggestion that this excdlent'plan 
may be carried a step or two further. My suggestion is, that there 
be Vk general examination of the best pupils otall the townships in 
the County, as elicited at the local examinations This would show 
who is the most proficient pupil in the County ; or in the iHjgregate 
of such townships as will accept the annual general examinationB. 
To such pupil I would award a Scholarship in the County Grammar 
School, tenable for throe years. Thus, for the first year, one schol- 
arship would have to be provided ; for the second year, two ; and 
for the third and succeeding year, three. The value of such schol- 
arships might be either merely the exemption from school fees, or 
whatever more might be decided upon by the County Council, to 
which body we should naturally look to pay the expenses. In this way 
many a clever youth from the backwoods might be enabled to pre- 
pare for obtaining an*^ Exhibition in the University, and eventually 
rising to eminence in his country, and possibly to one of the highest 
offices in the state. ' These suggestioDB apply onfy to the boys ; but 
perhaps some plan might be adopted for rewarding the most profi- 
cient girl of each year by sending her to the Normal School, vhere 
she would be qualified for a first-class teacher, aad thus secuxe a- 
highly respectable position and a comfortable maintenance for life. 
I venture to throw out tiiese hints for the oonsideratibn of those 
who feel an interest in the education of the young people of the 
County— an education which is^ at present, confessedly imperfect ; 
but which these township examinations, where they have been tried, 
show to be easily capable of improvement. 



Corresp97idence of the Journal of Education. 

3. MODE OF AWARDING PRIZES IN SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 

Ill compliance with your request, I transmit you the plan adopted 
in the mc^el school of awarding prizes, and of recording the daily 
work of the pupils. 

We make use of three means of stimulating the pupil to work. 
A monthly report to be taken to their parents, a monthly examina- 
tion for promotion in the division, and a final examination for the 
awarding of prizes. 

The monthly report contains an account of the recitations, per- 
fect and imperfect, of deportment, good and bad, and of attendance, 
regular and irregular. This is all taken down in a few minutes, 
when the roll is cidled in the evening. This report is chiefly for 
the benefit of the parents, and the suooess attending it, depends 
much upoa the ii^^:est taken in it by them. 
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The monthly examinationB in Mch diviflion is for promotion in 
the division. It xb partially oral and partially written. It ia 
generally a review of what has been gone over during the 
month. I find them answer a very good purpose. They accustom 
the pupils to express their thoughts on paper; wey afford 
the teacher an opportunity of finding out whether the pupils have 
fully mastered their work, and they act as a healthy stimulus on 
the whole division, for the desire to get higher in the division is 
very great. 

inie examination for prizes takes place once a year, and it is con- 
ducted in a similar manner to the monthly examinations, enly it is 
more comprehensive and is more exclusively a written one. There 
are two or three prizes awarded in each subject, in-each division, 
and the pupils well know that those who get the greatest number 
of marks, get the prizes. The prizes for attendance and good con- 
duet are awarded by reference to the roister. This plan generally 
affords satisfaction, but it hardly affords sufficient encouragement 
to the junior members of the divialon. 

It affords me pleasure to know that there is a growing desire on 
the part of teachers and pareAts to make a greater use of prizes in 
schools. The principle is generally considerod a sound one, and all 
that is wanted is some fair impartial manner of awarding them, and 
one, too, that will reward the faithful, plodding pupil, as well as the 
talented one. 

Mr. McCallum, of Hamilton, informs me that they make use of 
cards in the following manner. At the end of the week a card is 
given to each pupil that has had all the recitations perfect and has 
not been late or absent during the week. Then at the end of the 
year only those who have received a certain number of cards are 
aUowed to compete for the prizes. 

I have been assured lately by many teachers that, if some regular 
system of giving cards could be adopted, the distribution of prizes 
would be much more general than at present. 

I remain, ybur's truly, 

JAMES CARLTLE. 

BoTs' Model School, 1865. 



4. REPORT ON PRIZES IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
To fht Board of School TnuUet, HatnilUm : 

Gbntlxmbn, — ^Educationalists are divided on the question of 
establishing prizes in schools. Some of ^em n n^n tft jn ihe influ- 
ence exerted to be injurious, while others as stoutly maintain the 
influence healthy, and as a means to an end to be used with great 
success. Some contend that in the prize system tiie appeal is to the 
selfish and least noble part of our nature, that it is next to impossi 
ble to award them to the really deserving, and that while the few 
may be stimulated to over-exertion, the many will plod along the 
pathway of learning just the same, whether prizes be awarded or 
not Winds and waves may ruffle the sur&oe of the ocean, but at 
the depth of a few feet their influence is never felt. The following 
are some of the reasons that may be urged in favor of giving the 
system a fair trial in our City Schools : 

L Everr college in Canada offers prizes for competition. 

Upper Canada College offers annually seven exhibitions, two, 
value of each |120, two, value of each $80, three, value of each 
* $40; alsoprifles, kc 

Victoria College, gold and silver medals, prizes, isc. 

Queen's College, scholarships, bursaries, dim. 

Trinity College, sdiolarshipe, Ac. 

MagiU CoU^, soholarahips, prizes, Ao, 

Toronto University and OoUegd annually bestow scholarships, 
medals, prizes, and certificates of honor. 

2. In most, if not all, cities of Canada West prizes are awarded 
in common scnools ; witness, Toronto, London and Brantford. In 
Toronto and London the influence exerted in the common schools, 
according to information received from Q. A. Biurber, Esq., ana 
S. B. Boyle, Esq., is highly benefidaL 

3. The Pnnce of Wales left a sum of money in quite a number of 
our colleges, the interest of which is to be distributed as prizes. 

4. The highest authority in onr country on educatioDal matters. 
Dr. Ryerson, our Chief Superintendent, thus refers to the subject : 

'^ The expediency of estaolishing prizes in schools is an unsettled 
question among educationalists. The influence exerted by prizes in 
a school is said te be injurious, owing to the animosity and undue 
rivalry which it is alleged are created. This may be true in some 
cases, where an impression of favoritism is created in the minds of 
the pupils ; but an active and honorable rivalry to excel can never 
be otherwise than beneficial It pervades every dass of society. 
Its existence has long been recognized and encouraged in the best 
schools and colleges in Englanc^ as well as in Canada ; and the 
desire expressed by many persons connected with our public schools 



to establish prizes in the schools has induced the Chief Superinten- 
dent of Education to afford every facility to do so. For this pur- 
pose he win grant one hundred per cent, upon all moneys trans- 
mitted to him by municipalities or Boards of school trustees, for 
the purchase of books or reward cards specified in the annexed list, 
for distribution as prizes in grammar and common schools." 

He has sanctioned the i^yirtem, and has dooe more than any other 
man in Canada to introduce it inte our Grammar and OonunoD 
Schools, by making the excellent and liberal arrangement that all 
monies sent to the Educational Department for prizes shall be 
doubled. He has introduced them into the Provincial Model 
Schools. The Masters of the Kormal School, both of whom were 
wont to oppose the whole system, now go heartily in its favor. 

5. The late lamented Lord Elgin approved of this system, for 
when Gov. Gen. in this country he established two prizes for pro- 
ficiency in Agricultural Chemistry, (one of $32, the other of $20,) 
to be awarded twice a year in our Prov. K. School. All the 
Teachere in the Central School are in favor of continuing the sys- 
tem. Some of them have given more " Honor Cards" during the 
past two months than they ^d during the whole of last year. 
This they attribute to the expectation of prizes next fall by their 
pupils. 

6. I presume the mead of praiae in having the most complete, 
thorough, and comprehensive system of schools in the world, must 
be awarded to the City of Boston. — For seventy years the system of 
l^izes has been pursued. To one of her most gifted sons, Dr. 
Franklin, Boston is indebted for the initiative in this respect. 
This shrewd observer of nature in man no less than in the laws by 
which the physical world is governed, willed £100 Stg., the interest 
of which annually and forever was to be distributed in prizes iii 
shape of silver medals, in the free schoob of his native town. The 
£iOO has now, by what means doth not appear, increased te $1,000. 
Some fifteen huildred boys have had the honor of being enrolled as 
« Franklin's Prize Bovs." In 1821^ the City Medal was instituted 
for girls, for by an illiberal construction of Dr. Franklin's Will, 
girls were not allowed te compete for his prizes. The city medal 
was simply an extension of the plan of the Franklin medaL The 
same rules ^vem the distribution of both, and they are of the 
same intrinsic value. Both were formerly bestowed for the *^ en- 
couragement of scholarship" alone. More recently meritorious 
deportment as well as scholarship has been made a condition neces- 
sary to entitie a pupil to a rewaixL For a number of years a differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed respecting the utility of such medals as 
prizes. In 1847, the medals were withdrawn, on the ground ^lat 
they produced so much emulation. In 1848, the medals were 
restored. In 1845, the Hon. Abbot Lawrence presented to the 
City of Boston the handsome donation of $2,000, to found the 
Lawrence Prizes ; at the same time stating, '* I beg to present you 
my thanks for the opportunity afforded me of bearing testimony to 
the high estimation I have always placed . upon sJl our public 
schools, and the interest I stiU entertain for their prosperity. It is 
my denre that the subjects for prizes be so arranged and distributed 
as to operate on all classes of the school, the lowest as well as the 
highest." He desired that a i>ortion of the interest ^^ should be 
apportioned to the reward of those whose industry and diligent 
application, manifest a desire to improve, though the least gifted 
by nature ; and also a portion for good conduct in general, embra- 
cing moral rectitude and gentiemanlike deportment." 

I should mention that the late David Page, M.A., Principal of 
the Normal School, Albany, in his excellent treatise on the llieory 
and Practice of Teaching, is entirely opposed to the prize system. 

In almost, if not all, the British Universities, this system ia 
patronized. So long have they been established in some of those 
aeate of learning, that, like the freedom of the city of London, the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Fellowships, sch<d- 
arships, bursaries, prizes, and premiums seem to have full sway 
there . And where else are there such institutions and such sdiolars 7 

The venerable Lord Brougham, in his inaugural address as Pres- 
ident of the Association for the promotion of Social Science, thus 
refers to the subject of prizes in schools : — 

" It would be wrong to pass over the fact of the Scotdi system 
having for more than a century anticipated the important step of 
late taken in England, of granting substantial advantages to com- 
petitive examination. Reference is here made to the general course 
of advancement by bursaries in the schools, and by exhibitions in 
the universities, of which there are oi^y a few instances out of 
Scotland. These benefits extend to all ranks. A distinguished 
professor in one university had in early years worked at his father's 
loom . A learned friend of mine, who became Judge in the Supreme 
Court, owed his education at Oxford to an exhibition from Glasgow 
College. He was a baronet's son ; but the son of a peasant on hia 
estate mi^t have gained the same place at Oxford, and then, in- 
stead of bong caUed to the Bar, would probably have gone into the 
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Chilteh« The mixture of ranks in aohools, male and female, has who eaeoeUed in tiiem. To have gained a prise in the Olympic 



important advantagea, both social and political^' 

A distinguished baronet in England (Sir K B. Lytton) at a 
recent school examination in Hertfordshire, thns refers to the in- 
fluanoe of prizes in schools : /'Tou, who have this day received 
prizes justly due to you, continue to cultivate the qualities which 
will equally ensure prises in the world. Yon who have tried for 
priaei^ and this time failed, be consoled when I tell you from my 
experience, that a failure in the first instance often ensures the 
greater triumph in the end, because it tests one's pluck, stirs up 
one's paettle, and makes it a point of honor to succeed at last. And 
if, which I can scarcely suppose, there be some of you who would 
not even tiy for prizes, well, let those boys look well into their own 
breaatSy and if they see there no jealousy, no envy, of those who 
haye received distmction, but, on the contrary, pleasure and pride 
in the credit reflected on the school they belong to ; why, then, 
they are brave and generous fellows, and, some day or other, 
bravery and generosity of themselves will obtain a prize in the 
world. Still, there is a wide difference between envy and emula- 
tion. And though you do not grudge others the honors they have 
won-— atill, seeing now how those honors are regarded— turn it 
well in your own minds, if you will not, when school re-opens, try 
younelves for honors, whidi no one will then grudge to you. Do 
not think, that when we give a prize to a boy who hi^ distinguished 
himself, it is only his cleverness in some special branch of study 
that we reward. Perhaps he was not, in that branch of study, so 
peculiarly clever ; perhaps many other boys might have beaten 
him if thisy had tried as hard. No i how many noble qualities may 
have spurred on that boy to try for the prize ! Perhaps he had 
parents whom he loved — some indulgent father, some anxious 
mother — ^and he knew that the prize would make them so proud. 
Perhaps he had already conceived the manlv wish for independence ; 
he looked on the future, saw that he had his own way to make in 
life, that it must be made by merit, and that evety credit he won 
at school would be a help to him in the world. Or, perhaps he 
was only animated by that desire of distinction which is after all, 
one of the most elevated sentiments in the human breast ; it is 
that sentiment which inspires the poet and nerves the hero ; it was 
that sentiment which made Nelson see not death but immortality 
in the terrors of the battle, and cry— << Victory or Westminster 
Abbey ! " it was that sentiment which led the rank and file of the 
English soldiers up the heights of Ahna. They did not hear the 
roar of the cannon, to whose very jaws they marched on with 
unflinching tread; they only heard the whisper at Iheir hearts, 
" And if we do our duty this day, what will they say of us in Eng- 
land 1 *^ Ay, and when a boy sits down resolutely to his desk, puts 
aside all idle pleasures, faces every tedious obstacle — firmly bent 
upon honorable distinction, it is the same elevating sentiment 
which whispers to him — *' If I succeed, what will they say of me at 
school ? " or a dearer motive still — " What will they say of me at 
home?" 

The late Sir W. Hamilton strongly argued in favor of academical 
honors, prizes, &o, 

"The Gods," says Epicharmus, ''sell us everything for toil." 
Milton says, *'Fame is a spear that the dear spirit doth raise." 
'' In learning," says the wisdom of Bacon, the flight will be low 
and slow without some feathers of ostentation.'' And Juvenal in 
his tenth satire, exclaims — 

— ** Quis euim virtutem amplectitur ipsam Premia si tellas ? " 

Adam Smith, in his celebrated ^* Wealth of Nations," thus refers 
to this subject : *^ The public can encourage the acquisition of those 
most essential jiarts of education by giving small premiums and 
badges of distiuction to the children of the common people who 
excel in them, 



The public can impose upon almost the whole body of the people 
the necessity of acquiring the most essential parts of education, oy 
obliging every man to undergo an examination or probation in 
them before he can obtain the freedom in any corporation, or be 
allowed to set up any trade, either in village or town corporate. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the acquisition of their 
military and gymnastic exercises, by encouraging it, and even by 
imposing upon the whole body of the people the necessity of learn- 
ing those exercises, that the Greek and Roman republics maintain- 
ed the martial spirit of their respective citizens. They facilitated 
the acquisition of those exercises by appointing a certtoa place for 
learning and pVactisine; them, and by granting to certain masters 
the privilege of teaching in that place. Those masters do not 
appear to have had either salaries or exclusive privileges of any 
land. The reward consisted altogether in what they got from their 
scholars ; and a citizen who had leamt his exercise in the public 
gymnasia had no sort of legs! advantage over one who had learnt 
them privately, provided the latter had leamt them equally welL 
Those republics encouraged the acquisition of those exercises by 
bestowing little premiums and badges of distinotion upen those 



Isthmian, or Kemssan games, gave illustration not only to the per- 
son who gained it, but to his whole family and kindred. The obli- 
gation which every citizen was under to serve a certain number of 
jrears, if called upon, in the armies of the republic, sufficiently 
imposed the necessitv of learning those exercises, without which he 
could not be fit for that service." 

After a careful reconsideration of the whole subject, I do not see 
an^ way by which the plan, in reference to the distribution of 
prizes, I had the honor to submit to the Board in December last, 
can be improved. Much less can the efficient, thorough and satis- 
factoiy manner of conducting the examination adopted by Meaars. 
Gibson and Sutherland be improved. I would recommend that my 
own report, the report of the examiners, and the statirtics of at 
least the Grammar School and two or three other Divisions be 
published in the forthcoming Report. 

The origin of prizes in our public schools may be briefly stated. 
At the Annual Examination, in December, 1863, our Mayor, 
Robert McElroy. Esq., had it publicly announced, by the Chair- 
man of the Board of School Trustees, that he intended to give aid 
towards establishing prizes in our public schooLL When your 
Principal called on him for his subscription, he gave $25, and, what 
IB still better, promised to repeat it as often as he should be called 
on for that purpose. Our city member, Isaac Buchanan, M.P.P., 

rve an equal amount ; the Hon. S. Muls and Messrs. Kerr, Brown 
Co., Adam Brown, W. P. McLaren, R. Juson, D. Mclnues and 
C. J. Forster & Co., made up the sum to $100. This secured $200 
worth of books at the Educational Depository, Toronto. 

Tlius, what Benjamin Franklin was to his native town, the 
founder of prizes in the public schook, Robert McElroy, Esq., Ex- 
Mayor of Hamilton, is to our city schools. And as in Boston the 
original $400, besides paying a handsome annual dividend, has, in 
seventy years, increased to $4,000 : (Franklin prize $1,000 ; City 
prize $1,000 ; Lawrence prize $1^000), so I doubt not it will be 
seventy years hence, when our city shall have paid its debt and 
forgotten it, when its boundaries shall be enlarged on every side, 
and its teeming population, benefitted by our public schools and 
blessed by the Uiver of all good shall munificiently endow and 
liberally maintain our fountains of knowledge, and handsomely 
reward mental vigor and moral worth. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Archibald Macallum, 

FrincipaL 
Hamilton, March 3, 1864. 
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1. TORONTO MECHANICS* INSTITUTE PRIZES. 



On the 11th inst. there was an interesting meeting in the Music 
Hall on the occasion of t^e presentation of prizes to the successful 
competitors at the recent examination of the pupils attending the 
Mecliauics* Institute classes. Dr. Connon, chairman of the class 
committee, opened the proceedings in a brief and appropriate speech. 

The Rev. I)r. Ryerson, being requested to present the prizes, 
delivered an appropriate speech, adverting in the highest terms to 
tiie efforts made by the directors of the Institute, which he consi- 
dered the best of its kind in the country, to instruct those who were . 
en^iaged during the day in their ordinary avocatiolis, in special and 
in every way valuable branches of education. He referred to the 
time when, a young man himself, he engaged in similar studies, the 
only difference in his case being that, instead of spending his even- 
ings in a class under a master, he studied by himself, frequently 
from three to six o'clock in the morning. To the time thus spent 
between his sixteenth and twentieth years, and the mental training 
and discipline to which he consequently subjected himself, he attri- 
buted much of his success, and, in a very great measure, his destiny 
in life. The educational institutions of the country could not by 
any possibility reach the class of persons nor teach the spedid 
studies which the directors of this admirable institution sought to 
reach and to teach ; and he thought the influence of such efforts 
was in the highest degree commendable. The speech of the Rev. 
1^. was full of good points and thoughtful suggestions^ and was 
frequently apphiuded. 

' Mr. Longman, the Secretaty of the Institute, then called upon 
the platform the successful competitors, from among the pupils of 
the classes ; in all there were fourteen prizes award^. Cme inter- 
esting feature worthy of particular notice was that of three of the 
recipients of these honours being ladies. This is an example worthy 
of being followed by the young ladies of our city, and it is to be 
hoped in the absence of a superior public day school for ladies the 
advantages thus afforded by the Institute dasses will not be lost 
sight of. One lady gained the first prize in th^ mathematical c)afS| 
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another the second prize in the French class, and a third the second 
prize in the ornamental drawing class. 

In awarding the prizes, Dr. Byerson commended the successfnl 
competitors, as one by one they presented themselves, and in pre- 
senting *' The Life of Franklin " as one of the prizes, rematlced 
that when but fourteen years of age he had read with the greatest 
pleasure the life of that truly great man, and in many respects 
aimed to imitate his example, such as payine a carpenter to teach 
him carpentry for a space of six months, and substituting a straw 
for a feather bed in order that he might inure himself to hardships ; 
and many times in after life he had found his experience thus gained 
of the greatest value to him. After the presentation of the prizes 
the band of the 16th regiment played a nne selection of music, and 
afterwards at intervals duriug the evening. Mr. Edwards then 
stated that a cheque for one hundred dollars had just been handed 
to him by the managing director of the Northern RaQway, being 
the third cheaue for the same amount presented annually by the 
directors of that company to assiH: the Institute in conducting the 
classes. On behalf of the Institute, Mr. Edwards moved, seconded 
by Captain Bichey, a vote of thanks to Mr. F. W. Cumberland and 
the directors of the Northern R^ulway for their timely and hand 
some present. Mr. Cumberland responded in a brief but happy 
speech. He said he had many years ago worked to bring the Mecl: 
nics' Institute to its present proud position, and he considered that 
the directors of the company with whom he was associated did not 
present that amount annually merely for the sake of its money 
value, but as a duty they owed to an institution labouring so ear- 
nestly to benefit the mechanics and working classes. He hoped the 
Institute would see the propriety of commencing a class in which to 
teach ladies the art of telegraphing. He felt confident that if they 
would do so, not only would the Northern Bailway Company assist 
them, but the pupils would meet with prompt and remunerative 
employment. On behalf of his co-directors, he thanked the meet- 
ing for the hearty manner in which they had passed the vote of 
thanks. Mr. D. George and Miss Wilson, pupils of the French 
class, stepped upon the platform for the purpose of presenting their 
teacher. Miss E. Pemet, with a complimentary address and two 
pieces of plate, a large cake basket and a card basket. On motion 
of Dr. Connon, Mr. Cumberland was voted to the chair, when it 
was moved by Dr.^ Connon, seconded by Mr. Edwards, that the 
thanks of this meeting be tendered to the Rev. Dr. Ryerson for his 
kindness in consenting to be present, and the able manner in which 
he had conducted the proceedings. Dr. Ryerson briefly responded, 
the baud played '* God Save the Queen," and one of the pleasantest 
meetings that has ever taken place in Toronto broke np.-^Leader, 



2. DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES, MONTREAL. 

On the 11th inst. a public examination of the classes of the Me- 
chanics' Institute, took place in the hall of that building. The 
chair was taken by J. C. Becket, Esq. , who opened with a short 
address. He then annoxmced an address by the Bishop of Mon- 
treal, who would afterwards distribute the prizes for the drawing 
classes. The Bishop said — In distributing these prizes^ I shall not 
attempt to enter largely into any discussion of the nature of your 
particular studies, such as vour arthitectural drawing, and so forth. 
I shall especially avoid going into the details of such studies, as I 
should, thereby, perhaps, only expose my own ignorance, these not 
being oranches that I am deeply learned in. But At the same time, 
I may express generally my satisfaction at seeing that this school 
seems to bo increasing in value, united with increasing attention 
and usefulness as regards the pupils, during preceding years, as we 
have been told by the President of the meeting. Some years ago, 
when this building was first opened, I was asked to deliver a lecture 
here, when I particularly noticed the fact that persons like your- 
selves, connected with the Mechanics* Institute, would enjoy the ad- 
vantage of classes for instruction, in which they might carry on 
their studies even after they had entered on the varied business of 
^ife. The presumption is, that all you who come here now. being 
voluntaiy students, really come for the purpose of making the best 
use of your time, independent of the positive amount of ^owledge 
you may gain. For you should bear in mind, that if you are really 
making gc^d use of your time, you are gaining those advantages 
arising from the improvement of your general faculties by their 
application to any particular study. There may be some branches 
of study that draw out the mind more than others, but there can 
be no branch of study carefully carried out that will not bring its 
own special advantages to the mind, in enabling it to concentrate 
itself upon a particular subject, and give the mind a clearness of 
thought and understanding, and application for any other purpose 
in after life. There are, no doubt, among all communities, now 
and then, what we may call master minds, that will distinguish 
themselves under any difficulties, and overcome any obstacles in 



either acquiring knowled^of ptuliing themaelvM on in life ; lyot 
these are the exceptions. The generality of men ftM those poflBe»- 
sed of average abiUties, and who cannot be expected to fatoe their 
way on like those few exceptions I have mentioned. Bat if there 
are facilities given for improvement and study, in any way, there 
are a great many who might be very well <^najifted to take advan- 
tage of them, and profit by them in after hfe ; and especially in a 
community like this, where there are nuch openings in life for all 
of you ; it is of very great importance you slK>uld not lose such op- 
portunities as are now afforded you in chines of this value. I aee 
here a silver medal, which will be given by and by to one who ia 
considered to liave distinguished himself in generad pr^dency ; and 
I may mention-^I hope without any improper allusion to my own 
early life— that, though it is now nearly half a century ago, I re- 
member, when I was at school, having had a silver medal given to 
myself. And I now remember perfe(^ly well the satiafisction I ex- 
perienced at having that little honorary distinction conferred Upon 
me. I treasure it to this day as a memorial of my school days, and 
I trust that any prizes you may get now will be, in the same way, 
retained by you hereafter as memorials of your progress, and aa a 
stimulus to the further prosecution of your studies, and not be re- 
garded as a matter of mere gratification at the moment. I rfiall 
not take up more of your time by making other remarks, but pro- 
ceed at once to the distribution of the prizes. (Loud applansa) 
His Lordship then distributed the prizes. The Chairman then 
introduced the Hon. T. D. McGee, wno came forward and said that 
it was only in consequence of the absence of Mr. Chamberlain that 
he was present. Hitherto he had an honorary connection with the 
institntion, but until that evening he had never been with them. 
He would take the liberty of urging upon the English class the im- 
portance of good spelling and laying a proper foundation for a clear 
and manly style of hand writing. He was in the habit of receiving 
many hundreds of letters himself, and he thought people often 
formed opinions of a man by his writing and spelling. There were 
some fortune-tellers who would pre«lict whether an individual was 
to be married two or three times, and ether circumstances, from a 
specimen of his caligraphy. Without goin^ so far as this, however, 
he had no doubt that many a fellow lost his chance in life by inat- 
tention to this important point. Tho presumption was, that where 
a man wrote a good hand, with bad spelling, he was a careless man, 
as if he had ability to learn to write well, he ought also to have 
acquired a knowledge of spelling. As the two stepping-stones to 
success, every boy not absolutely stupid, ought to acquire a know- 
ledge of spelling and writing. They had seen that night whoever 
gave support to the institution was laying the foundation of that 
leading industrial position which was destined to be one of the cha- 
racteristics of Montn^al. The great object was to make the 
mechanics class capable of undertalong the higher branches of their 
art. What made some artists more valuable than others f He 
knew men in New England travel far and wide in seardi of such 
men, and even cross the Atlantic in search of them, in order to 
place them at the head of their establishments. The hon. gentle- 
man then remarked that if the attention of yonng men could be 
turned to the higher branches of these pursuits, it would be much 
better than their going into the over-crowded professions, where, in 
order to retain a position very little better, it was necessary to keep 
up certain appearances. He would ask the master mechanics to 
support the institution in such a manner that in future the pupils 
of the different classes would fill the whole room. With these few 
remarks he presented the prizes. Mr. Becket then stated, the 
drawing class intended to present thw teacher with two handsome 
volumes, at which, he presumed, the whole class were equally de- 
lighted. The volumes were the " Imperial Gazetteer." The Chair- 
man then introduced the Hon. J. P. O. Chauveau who said that it 
only remained for him to congratulate them on the satisfactory 
nature of the proceedings. The question of the Industrial Schools 
was that of the day all over Europe. He trusted the beginning 
made here would be an example to the rest of the count^, such 
schools having been established in France, Belgium and elsewhere. 
Beferring to evening classes, he observed they met the wants of a 
large class in the community, especially of children who had to 
spend the day in earning their daily bread, and he thouglit in this 
matter the children in cities had the advantage of those in the 
country. He said that the fact of young men attending evening 
classes was one of the best certificates they could have. A large 
proportion of them got on in the world, of which there were many 
examples known in other countries, which show that if a man was 
determined to get on he could do so. Knowledge acquired under 
difficulties was more prized. As example was ^tter than ai^i- 
ment, he would relate an instance. The hon. gentleman then re- 
lated an instance of a young man who came to Quebec, being unable 
to either read or write, and attended evening class. At the time 
of the war of 1812 he entered into a trade and realized a smidl for- 
tune. In gratitude for his success, he established a public school, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FEATFltES OF TH? MECHANf€S» ' 

IlfSTITTJTS Bx;mBr3pN. 

la Mw finfe loom off iha ueb haB m $m attcMire ^)ia<AtQP ol 
dfawtiu| modeis of crystals JaidglaBB^ flMaroaooq^et^ taarcunotons to., 
tlie wans Wing covered vi^pUmoopMsaftax^t^^ The 

aKaatointfan raomaaot M ^ mattsr af oonna^ a stndy hxihaaiflaivca, 
and hauniniiihi iiapaofiMdy spent m via vdigfcha imm ob|ef^ 
ol tetevest. Heee auij be aeea tW laaaa ol siiettL ia sts ooiagk atate, 
aad the fvogressifa stagea abaara nntil tbe aasfal ateal peu £i maau- 
facrtnued ; and so abo witii Aa tiay littla naadle, exbimted in all its 
Tsxiaus stages of manufaelniie. GQie nast^ or iDamt seu'&^westem. 
raoi, ia oocnpied witb philosai^bscsdappsrabiiay andDnckig air-pnaiiM, 
eVaattfiosl maobmea, globes, &., dd of wbicb aoa nwwifcrfadtnred in 
Toaofita One interMtinji ieatifre here ia a large g^obe, pnobaUj 
the largest in Canada — ^being in the first stage iineoraiBd ; tiua seoond : 
ata^B covered, and the third the finished siate. In tbi3 room are, 
alao a variety of raised mM)8, Ahowing the elevation of countries and 
mountains. This is consicLeBed ifte most appvxweed method of teach- 
ing the physioal features ia geographical scienoe in schools, giving 
the pupu a definite idea of tl^ sndaoe of countrieR, their hilfi and 
Yalleys, and motmtains, seas and rivers. The walls of the room are 
entorely ooveced vitb mapa, prepased by the Sdnoational Depant- 
naeot^ and engeured in the city, the paper <m wbkh tbey aie prusted 
htfviiig been made in this prorinoe. We netked a very elaborate 
map, ambraeing tiie vhok of Britii^ North ApMrioa iron Vao- 
coBVBi^B isbmd to Newfoundland, jbi this nap is a oompaxaliTe 
akstcb of BtitiMb, Ameika and 'the Udlled States, reachkig across 
tha oeean te the BntiBb Isles ; sod ahomntf the advantage <^ the 
Oawadiwi Bonte over that of the roote taken by the hne «f ateaauie 
fsom If ew York. Their reopeetive revtes on the oeasn are ouuHked 
1^ lines, ahaiving that the Oanadian is abont 1,000 mito shorter 
than the ▲Bupriean route. This map waa poepared by the Bepnd^ 
Snperinteadeat of Bdncatioii, Mr. Hodgiui, and Ihr. Ifay. The 
latter getEBtleipBa attends at intervals and escpeximeQia in pttauBoaties 
and magnetism. The thizd room ia magnificmuUiy Ibtad np with 
philosophical apparatus, imported from inland, mttooe^ fQexmany, 
and the United States One observable leatiue in this rooas is a 
beanti&d ocdleotion of minerals and fossils horn Nova Scotia and 
New Bftmanriek. There is also a splendid equatorial telaaeope to. 
be aeen hern, probably the largest in Canada, and so nieely mounted 
that a ohild can easily move it to any desired position. It is abont 
eig^t leet kmg, and Js high^ finidied ; the lens being abont ifcva 
inches in diameter. Thm wsuk of this room are also ooraeDsd with 
imported phiioeophical diafpeams. Here ma^ be observed a minia* 
tore oolleetionof manufactured produots, manufsetnnss patnonised 
by Her ICajeaty for ihe use of her roysl children, embsaeittg miner 
rue, vegetables, and animal anbatanees. All these attiglea are dbo 
from the Bdaeational Department. Taro long tables at the south 
end of the ball are weH, fiUed intii onrieaities, anamt and ouodevn, 
and invite inspeetian. A iaige and valniAile ooUectian of coins may 
be aeen here, together nith anaieat books and manasoripta. An 
old rsiioaous pamphlet, pnbliahed in the year 1807 by tiie venerable 
Biahop Btmehan, and oadieatad to two law-stndei^ who aufaae* 
qnentiy made a name in this eity, and iuure kmg since passed off the 
stage of action, eve amoQg the relics to be seea in this line. Tho 
printing forma a stnnge contrast with the deacription of work done 
in this city at the pre^nt day. 

Mr. Charles Lindsay, of the Leader j contributes two volumes of 
Canadian Letters in manuscript, written in French, and extending 
over the first twenty^five years of last oenturv ; also^ in the same 
language, two Histories of Canada, one by Qabtiel Lagard, pub* 
lished in WSi^, a copy 0f which was sold in Quebec at tho price of 
|120, and the other, entitled ^' Hietoire de Nouv^le ^ranee^'' by 
Lescarbot, published in 161B, and dedicated to tike most GhritUan 
King of France and Navarre, Louis XIIL This is the eldest his- 
tory of Canada extaut. In the same eoUection are two Preneb 
charts of Canada, or "NouveUe France," pubUsbed req>eotively 
in the years 1648 and 1703. The first, as might be expected f ro» 
the early date (1614) of some of i^e explorations therein noted, 
contains a number of glaring inaccuracies. Montreal is plaeea 
within about thirty miles of IB^ton, and Lake (Hiamplain is a'long 
distance west of its real position. The situation of the Ottawa and 
Lake Huron are pretty correct, but the latter is conneeted with 
Lake Ontario by a windmg river, and Lake Erie has no existence 
whatever. The fact is, Champlain had ascended the Ottawa osten- 
sibly for the purpose of pushing through to China, passed over to 
Lake Huron, explored i^e ehores md inlets of this body of water,^ 
and returning by the route by wbidi he eeme, had leertlf €iled up 



thd wnmUm )^^9m^ ^won and Qptai^Q from l^is own imagi- 
naiien. A third efteft gures t^e r^ative pos^ion and extent of 
Lanisiaiia m tbe yefkc 17XS, whesi it wi^ a colony of France, and 
incdadedsflfmBi^flft 4ie ^mtbcfm gtartea, as weU as the one tba^ now 



The Bdi«»tM>«ld Pfipartment e)so ekhitodted spme rsre old boolsifl^ 
^, '< BebiMim de ^ ^ * jiTQiiveUe Fcuic%" in the year X04O-1 ; 
'<$\ifoha% bia VSmmm^^' l4^i9^m, 16U ; <' Second Part of the 
Pmnch Acadewie, ' l¥>ndea, 16)8 : '< Ball's Answer to ^ohn Case," 
(iODden, lAi2 ; Al^Fecp edjitioi^ 4 '' l^usi^," 4to., 16i8 ; << Alex- 
imdxi (Mi«istri><S|raiP«9Gu^tici^ La^inflb" smai) 4te., in Gothic letter, 
liflfi; "Confession of Feith i* N^w England," IMO; ''fmxa 
Qharity," by Beiv. »r. Brer, 1700 ; Colde^^s " Qistorar of the Five 
Nation IndiaBi^^ sepojid edition* 1701 ; Foth^ries^ " Nouvelle 
' 1731^8 ; Uimrm^ "Coli|^tM>n of Posmmissioos ^d other 
relating to the Provii>ce of Quebec," 1773 ; ''JfiiVLiarf 
sa of North Amavica," 1776 ; '* HefljsneV Joifflp^ to tl^e 




Oeean,'' 1777 ; " J<OW*e* of %^ HoiHks of Assepably of 
■ada,'' 17Q« ; " Qrt^w Oeiiett^'' WP» ; '* Upper Ca^ 
Qaaette " 1806, dm. 

To tiieantiqwtfuui the exbib|t»ti^n p)9ee§^ a vmety of object 
of coaaidBmUe ia^toreiii nfbioh 9m weU wqrt^ f^ m^a^ e^LfRui^ir 
tien and caielvl stndy. Not the leilft •ffipilg th^ is ^ kyr^ qoUec- 
X\m mi van and aneiani coim Mid medpto. Ur. AMing f)9pjti)bai»s 
f email but valnaUA aottiotion, mMm ^<m ^iw^ in flnisd^^ 
asiarbaekasAhe the tko^ of Wi]liai» s#d Vif^i FceBchpi ihf 
iime of LoMfi KVI. ; and Bardinienpf tib# period of Qbarl^s Albapt. 
Av^edal of Martin iMlier's timi^ etr.wilk At Wi^^»biir& ^i 1^17j 
imd representing on one side a eceee in wbicb tb^ yiualjriouJi refpr- 
mer is represented as taking ^ prominent part, and the great seal 
of Spain, are prominent specimens. But this and the adjoiuiug 
collections in the same cese are alo^ost too irjaeHi clean, legible, and 
free from rust to attract the serious attention of the genuine 
student of antiquity. The extensive and varied eottsctbn x>f Mr. 
jTohn INiTpy, however, are deserving of epesial laatiAe. In a long, 
glass case nesjUy moimted and dassSefl aaoord^Bg te their date and 
denotpiQatloti, we bad upwards of fifire knodrad copper and bnonse 
coins and medals, and over eighty of silver. These anidude skit 
only 1/he coins of 4he vavioiis oennjbries of the qU and new wdsld 
current in our di^, but British i^d Roman mimey of many anc^fmt 
dates, f^ie oldest th|it we aotieM, on a buty glanee, wens iwo 
l^opper ^eces dated 999 and 1266. ^T. W. H. Shappani, stone- 
cutter, of tiiis city shoirsa very pretty and scmavhat ii^ique aun* 
dii^, out out of white marble and mounted on a pedestal of free* 
itcAie. The dial presents the concave sus£ace of a portk^ of a 
boljow sphere mMiced elf in latiUidiual lines. Fi!om the centre 
rises a emMll epfaere supported on an axis at a slight inclination 
from a perpendicular. Me shadow on Ihe dial shows the sobr 
time, 8un*s deolination, place in the Zo<h.ac, time of rising and 
setting, and the illnmineted portion ol isis surface. Lteu^aut 
Jlidowt also shows a eoUect^a of reoords taken at Oswnppre upon 
the arrival ^ General fiaveloek^a feme on the 16th of July, 1867, 
two days after the massacre. The papem were tidcen in the resi- 
dence of Nana Sahib^ and lehite to the internal .administration ol 
the rebel forces. It is said th^ were of great aecvioe to the I^ritiah 
generals, who were not elowiu putting to ithe best advantage the 
information obteined by tiie finding of the documents. Some of 
these papers aiw snppoeed to be in the Nana's own handwriting. 
We now turn to our own iron duke, when Marquis of Wellesley, 
and tafee much pleasure in glancing over an autcgraph despatch of 
his, dated Cadia, 1816, referring to one of the battles of the French 
general, 8oult. The denMit4h is couobed m modest language, very 
nnlike the bombastic efiuaioiis of some generals at present endea- 
voring to eupppess a little vebeUion sooth of the lakes. There is 
anoiher autograph letter from Yiseoiint I^ifayette, dated Paris, 
Bfiay HQ^i 1786. This is aleo well woxihA perosul. There is aho 
a iBible egtbibited which was pointed in 16fi9 ; another in 1610 ; 
and a third in 1681, sbowing the immense trouble taken in the 
^ys of the «efonnation in eompiypg and printing the Wo«d of 
life. We a^Et take a look at a^CQpy of the York Oazette, dated 
June 25, 1808, being No. 6, volume 18. This little sheet, vrhich 
U not much lareer than a half sheet of the JSeenim^ Leader, veafiy 
attempted to give the news of the day, including extracts from 
foieign newsM^>en. It also contains a prochunation of George ^le 
trhird, signed by Wm. Jawis, Secretaty ; also a list of appoint- 

Pta made by Uie Lieut. Governor. It also coe^ins a atoty 
\ad •'Very like a Whale." It rehttes to an aosoont of the 
paptidn of a imip off the coast of St. John's, which wes being drawn 
through the water by an invisible power at the rate of sixteen 
knots an hour, said only ceased when the captain cut the cable, 
whidi was hsamag in ^e sea, and let loose a huge whale which 
bad got entangfed m it, and was thus hauling the ship away. On 
one of the evenings Dr. Hay illuminated the hall— ^the laigest 
room in the oity*«wi1h the electrio light, which is brilliant beycod* 
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description. The li^ht from the gas-bumen had more the appear- 
ance of tallow candles than what they really were. As many of 
onr readers are doubtless unacquainted with the nature of this 
light, we may give a brief description of it. It is produced by a 
guvanic current from a very powerful Grove's batt^, being con- 
nected with an improved electric lamp. This lamp is so oonstmoted 
that the charcoal points regulate themselves. It is fitted up with 
dock-worky which is kept in motion by the current of electricity, 
forming an electric self-adjusting magnet. The improvement m 
this lamp is that the light can be continued for several hours with- 
out intermission. As we have seen the electric light exhibited in 
Toronto before, it only lasted a few minutes. We may therefore 
consider this first attempt of Dr. May to illuminate a large room 
by one light a perfect success. The light was a soft, subdued one ; 
and yet so exceedingly brilliant that small specks could be easily 
discerned on the lofty ceiling of the Music Hall. The am)azatu8 
belongs to the educational department, to whom great credit is due 
for the importation of all the modem improved philosophical in- 
struments, as well as for their kindness in aiffording facilities to the 
public to examine them. At one time during the evening, while 
Dr. May was burning a small piece of magnesium wire in one of 
the rooms occupied by the educational department, the audience 
rushed in, thinking it was the electric light, and next to the electric 
light, it certainly is the brightest we have ever seen. This evening 
the electric light will be again exhibited, and a number of philoso- 
phical experiments performed. In consequence of the experiments 
performed and the beautiful microscopic objects displayed, the 
educational dexMirtment rooms are stUl we centre of attraction, as 
well as the amusements derived from seeing many of the visitors 
experiencing galvanic shdcks. — Leader, 

(From the Toronto Olobe,) 

The contribution from the Educational Department for Upper 
Canada occupies the ante-rooms. There is here a very fine display 
of school-room maps, philosophical charts, apparatus, globes, itc 
In the fint room we notice, on oar entrance, a large glass case 
which contains an interesting collection of articles intended for 
teaching from objects, a very important branch of education under 
our present school system. Amongst these are cards, illustrating 
the manufacture of pins, needles, steel jmis, paper, dro. Here the 
pen may be seen as a rough piece of metal, and traced through its 
various stages until the beautifully finished pen is produced. We 
also notice cards of miniature tools used in the various trades, and 
metals grouped together to illustrate that important branch of 
manufacture, the metals being exhibited both in their crude and 
manufactured state. In the same glass-case are drawing models, 
consisting of fruit, models of crystals made of glass, ^ In the 
same room there is a very large electrical n:iachine, with a quantity 
of apparatus for experiments in electricity, ^o. ; also, the actusl 
improved galvonometer which was used by Professor Tyndall in his 
lectures before the Royal Institution of Great Britain. On the 
walls of the room are standard and other barometers, and some 
splendid botanical, zoological, astronomical, and other chuiv. The 
second, or middle room contains maps, globes, and philosophical 
apparatus, manufactured in Canada, and as the pubuc generally 
have no idea that this department construct patterns and pay to 
the Toronto manufacturers several thousands of doUaxs per annum, 
we shall enumerate some of the articles manufactured. The walls 
of the rooms are covered with school-room maps, lithographed in 
Toronto by Chewett <k Co. In app^rance they equal those of any 
publisher we have ever seen, and in point of accuracy they are 
superior to most maps, for they contain all the recent discoveries 
and alterations in the boundaries of the different countries. The 
maps of Africa are very complete, containing all the recent explo- 
rations of Livingston, Burton, Speke, Knff and other recent 
travellers. There is also a very large map of the whole of British 
North America, in which the counties of our Provinces are so dis- 
tinctly marked that it must prove a most excellent aid to the 
teacher. On this map is a comparative sketch of the British Ldes 
and America, showing the importance of the Canadian route of 
steamers over that of New York ; by the lines laid down we ob- 
serve that the distance to be traversed on the ocean is over 1^000 
miles more from the United States than it is from Canada. This 
map was constructed and prepared for the lithographer by J. G. 
Hodgins, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Education for Upper 
Canada, and Dr. May. All the other maps were drawn and com- 
piled by these gentlemen. The same room contains globes from 1^ 
inches to 30 inches in diameter. The department eidiibits these 
very large globes in different stages, showing the rough covered 
and finished globes. The balls for these globes are made by Mr. 
A. F. Potter, Romain Buildings, and are so well balanced that the 
slightest touch will move them to the required place. In pneuma- 
tics, electricity, &g,, the instruments manufactured in Toronto are 



equal in point of finiah to those d Bng^d c^ ^bB Umfced 6i^0a, 
and embrace every modem i mpro vement. The planetariumB and 
tellureans are superior to any instnunents of this kind we have 
ever seen in Canada, the latter instrument being moved by a series 
of brass wheels inst^ of the old plan of the cord and wheel, which 
was continually getting out of order. There is also a frame contain- 
ing samples of merit cards prepared by the department, and printed 
in colours by Chewett & Co, These are intended to introduce a 
just and equitable distribution of prises in our Grammar and Com- 
mon Schools. The third room is fitted up witii apparatus, &c^ 
imported from England, France, Germany, and the tfuited States, 
and contains those instruments which are required for the more 
delicate manipulations, and not in general use in onr schools. There 
is a very fine equatorial telescope in this room, probably the largest 
in Canada ; also a collection of Dnnerals and fossik firam Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. The walls of this room are covered 
with drawing models, maps, charts, Ate, and have a very fine 
appearance. These rooms attract a great deal of attention from 
the variety of artides exhibited, and to make them more attractive^ 
as well as to show their utility, experiments are frequently per- 
formed here by Dr. May. 
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1. PRIMARY READING. 

It may be safely assumed that of all the problems in education 
the most important are those which relate to principles and methods 
in the primary school ; for there the elements of our riper know- 
ledge are obtained, and what is of greater moment, mental habits 
are formed which shi^ the inteUe^ual labour of the whole life. 
Hence it is that we do but ill, nay, we subvert the fundamental law 
in education, when we leave 'Uie care and culture of the little ones 
to mere tyros in the art of instruction, or to such as having been 
subjected to the more seardiing ordeal we apply in our ^'better 
schools," have failed, and are dismiwed from them to take up as a 
last resort the work of primary instruction, with the sage reflection 
on their part, and (alas that the demon is not yet exorcised), the 
careless assent on the part of employers and parents^ ''that any 
one will do well enough for such lUtie children.'' Heaven, forgive 
them, and bring them to a better mind. 

So long as the senses continue to be the avenues to the soul, so 
long a part of the means for intellectual culture will be mechanical. 
Let us not mistake, however, in supposing that it is merely mecha- 
nical ; for the intelligence of the child is, or should be, one factor 
— ^the inner sense ^oidd answer to the outer. In the manner of 
reading, this law is of paramount importance, and we were not far 
from i£e truth to say that the process •f learning to read is in some 
sense an important end, and not a mere means. Let us see what it 
involves. We learU to read for two purposes ; 1st, that we may 
avail ourselves of the thoughts of others expressed in written lan- 
guage ; 2nd, that by due oral expression we may communicate to 
others what is written. The last necessarily involves culture of 
voice, and intelligence in the first, and is what is termed the art of 
elocution. The first we sluU see is of vastly more moment than 
has hitherto been esteemed, and does not consist merely in naming 
or thinking woi'ds at sight, but in such an intelligent act of the mind 
that those words become symbols, which in union express and excite 
intelligent thought. The mental process in primary reading is, then, 
within the limit of the child's intelligence, precisely the same as in 
the case of an adult ; and any metiiod of instruction which ignores 
an intelligent understanding of what is read| is radically false and 
vicious. 

The point of commencement is therefore not with abstract forms 
and names, to be followed by combining them in meaningless sylla- 
bles by painful spelling — as bla^ hie, Uiy etc., nor in an attempt to 
master elemental souncu, as in the "phonic method," equally ab- 
stract, and to the untutored child, absmrd ; but to make the exer- 
cises accord with the law of his mind and his method of thought. 

We have before referred briefly to the plan to be pursued in the 
first steps. We urged that the lessons shomd commence with words, 
the names of common things — ^that the child should be led to recog- 
nize the word at sight, to compose it with letter cards, to form it 
upon his slate, and that its spdling, and the analysis of the sounds 
of which it is composed, should come afterwards. Commence first 
with noun words, follow with adjectives, then combine and make 
phrases. Teach the words u, ore, and, the, etc., and as a new word 
IS learned, use it in composing new sentences. There will thus be 
imparted a life and meaning to what the child reads, in moat marked 
contrast with that senseleBs drawling of mere sounds under the old 
regime. 

As the lessons progress, let the same intelli^ce be observed, and- 
the reading will be afi akmg natural and inspiring. Choose, as the 
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pupil adTancM, snoh lesBoiu^ and sach onlv, as he either does under- 
stfl^d, or may be made to understand, and let inflection, emphasis, 
rhetorical pause, etc., be naturally developed out of the proper ex- 
pression of the thought, in which the Child nxay be aided by carefully 
observing and imitating the teacher. 

In practice, it will be found in most, if not all schools, that pupils 
who have made any advance have taken on bad habits of expression, 
and read words regardless of the thought they contain. To remedy 
these evils wiU require much skill and patience on the part of the 
teacher, but their removal is the first essential to sacceas. We close 
this paper with a few suggestions. 

The '' sounds of the letters" are best taught by requiring the 
pupil to pronounce accurately and distinctiy common words which 
contain the sounds or combination of sounds desired. A careful 
analysis of the word will reveal the specific sound, and the pupil 
may then practise it separately. We are persuaded that time is 
sometimes wasted in going through the ^' table of sounds " in the 
abstract, without any caref m discrimination of where they are to be 
used. The abiliiy to give proper sounds in the right ploM is the test 
of success. 

If- a pupil drawl or read in a sluggisli, monotonous manner, let 
the teacher repeat a sentence or clause that has just been read, call- 
ing the attention of the pupil to its meaning, and lead him to re 
peat it with vivacity. Seek to make the book disappear as much as 
IKMsibU^ and hma out the thought. We need not particularize ; 
the judicious teacher will adopt such expedients as each particular 
case may require. 

A rapid, indistinct utterance requires that the pupil have frequent 
exercise in pronouncing words singly, and even in measured time, 
coupled with free breathing, and whatever means will give self- 
possession and deUberateness. 

See that whatever is read is thoroughly understood. Better a 
single sentence thoroughly and correctly read than several pages 
droned over. 

Omit pieces of questionable utility, whether on account of the 
sentiments they contain, or of faulty construction, or because pre- 
senting elocutionary difficulties for which the pupil's previous train- 
inghas not ]prepared him. 

Itead '' with the spirit and with the understanding also."- 
Tork Teacher, 
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2. THREE RULES FOR GOOD READING. 

First — ^Finish each word. I use the phrase in the sense of a 
watch-maker or jeweller. The difference between two articles, 
which at a little look much the same, all lies in the finish. Each 
wheel in a watch must be thoroughly finished ; and so each word in 
a sentence must be most completely and carefully pronounced. 
This will make reading both pleasant and audible. Careful pro- 
nunciation is more important tiian noise. Some time ago I heard 
a person make a speech in a laige hall ; he spoke distinctly, and I 
heard every word ; unf ortunatefy, he became warm in his subject, 
and spoke loudly and energetically, and immediately his speech 
became an inarticulate noise. Secondly— >Do not drop the voice at 
the end of a sentence. Simple as this rule may seem, it is one 
most necessaiy to enforce. If the whole of a sentence be audible 
except the conclusion, the passage read becomes discontinuous, a 
series of intelligible portions interspersed with blanks. Confusion, 
of necessity, attaches to the whole. Thirdly — ^Always read from a 
full chest. The reading voice should always be a complete voce di 
petto ; and the chest, which is truly the wind-chest of the human 
organ, should never be exhausted. This is as important for the 
speaker as the hearers, and for the hearers as for the speaker. The 
voice is delivered with ease, and becomes agreeable. Singers know 
well the importance, indeed the necessi^, of taking breath at 
proper places. The same thing is important for reading, in a large 
buiming where attention to this matter is indispensable. — The Dean 
of Elxfy in the Englishman's Magazine, 



3. THE WORDS WE USE. 

Be simple, unaffected ; be honest in your speaking and writing* 
Never use a long word where a short one will do. Call a spade a 
spade, not a weU known oblong instrument of manual industry ; 
let home be a home, not a residence ; a place a place, not a locality, 
and so of the rest. Where a short word will do, you always lose 
by using a long one. Ton lose in clearness, you lose in honest ex- 
pression of your meaning ; and in the estimation of all men who 
are competent to judge, you lose in reputation for ability. 

The only true way to shine even in this false world, is to be 
modest and unassuming. Falsehood may be a very thick crust, 
but in the coune of time truth will find a place to break through 



Elegance of language may not be in the power of all of us, but 
simplicity and straightforwardness are. 

Write much as you would speak ; spesk as you think. If with 
your inferior, speak no coarser than usual ; if your superior, speak 
no finer. Be what you say, and within the rules of prudence, say 
what you are. Avoid all oddity of expression. No one ever was a 
gainer by singularity of words, or of pronunciation. The truly 
wise man will so speak that no one will observe how he speaks. A 
man may show great knowledge of chemistry b^ carrying about 
bladders of strange gases to breathe, but he will enjoy better nealth, 
and find more time for business, who lives on common air. 

When I hear a person use a queer expression, or pronounce a 
name in reading differently &om his neighbour, the habit always 
goes down, minus sign before it ; it stands on the side of deficit, 
not of credit. Avoid, likewise, all slang words. There is no 
greater nuisance in society than a talker of slang. It ib only fit 
(when innocent, which it seldom ib) for raw scheol boys and one 
term freihmen to astonish their sisters with. Talk as sensible men 
talk ; use the easiest words in their commonest meaning. Let the 
smise conveyed, not the vehicle in which it is conveyed, be your 
subject of attention. 

Once more : avoid in conversation all singularity of accuracy. 
One of the bores of society is the bore who is always setting you 
right ; who, when you report from tiie paper that 10,000 men fell 
in some battle, tells vou that it was 9,999 ; who when you describe 
your walk as two miks out and badi^ assures you that it lacked half 
a furlong of it. Truth does not consist in minute accuracy of detail, 
but in conveying a right impression ; and there are vague ways of 
speaking that are truer than strict fact would be. When the Psalm- 
ist said '' Rivers of watenr run down mine eyes, because men keep 
not thy law,'' he did not state the fact, but he stated a truth deeper 
than &ct, and also truer. — New York Teacher, 
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1. IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY IN 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

The Peruvian Government have been successful in opening a 
route for direct steam communication between their rich mountains 
and the eastern coast of South America. A steamer drawing seven 
feet of water, sent to explore the great river Amazon, has found it 
navigable from one end to the other, having ascended the Amaaon 
2,100 miles^ and fiOO miles more of the XJcayli and Pachieta rivers, 
which had never before been navigated except by Indian canoes, to 
Mayro, about three himdred miles from Lima. The important fact 
has thus been ascertained that vessels have been able to penetrate 
that great continent to the foot of the Andes, aud thus to connect 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans through a new country of wonderful 
fertility. 

2. LONGEVITY GEOGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 

Some interesting statistics as to geographical contribution of 
health and disease have been published. According to these the 
chances of longevity are greatly in favour of the more northerly 
latitudes. Near the top of the scale are Norway, Sweden and parts 
of England. Of cities, Vienna stands the lowest, and the highest 
is London . A cool or cold climate near the sea is the most favora- 
ble for longevity. While formerly one out of every thirty of the 
population of j&igland, France, and Germany died in each year, 
now the average is one in forty-five. The chances of life in Eng- 
land have nearly doubled within eight years. 



3. OUTLETS OF LAKES. 

The question much agitated among the physical geographers of 
England, whether a lake can have two outiets, has been decided in 
the affirmative. Many examples in British North America are 
cited in proof, as the Trout Lake, the Prairie Portage, the 
Q'Apnelle, and the Backfat. The Jasper Lake in the Rocky Moun- 
tains nas an outlet into Hudson's Bay, and also into the Pacific. 
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1. RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The total working expenses of the railways of England and 
Wales for 1863 was |63,298,090 ; of the railways in Scotland 
&8,036,020; and 9i the Irish railways |3, 752,060. The length of 
Hnes at the end of the year 1863 was 12.322 miles showing an in- 
crease since the doae of 1862 of 771 miles. The gross receipts of 
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aQ these rsQways for the canriage of Coal, Coke, and minetalB, 
amounted in 1803 to |27,0d8,:^ ; being for England and Walei 
$22,622,170 ; Scotland ^,^Xd,¥JO ; Irefaind |1S0,765. There are 
now in the British Islands Wde hundred and seventy-fire district 
railway companies, who own eleven thousand five hundred mfles 
of road. They carry above eighty milHon passengers yearly, and 
above thirty million tons of merchandise and minends. They give 
employment to probaibly not less than two hundred thousand per- 
sons. The number of locomotives owned by the railway companies 
of the United Kingdom at the dose of 1863 was 6,643. At the 
close of 1862, the corresponding number was 6,398. 



2. THE QUEEN ON RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

The Queen with her natural kindoess of heart is conooAied at the 
large number of accidents which have taken plaee on railway lines 
centring in London, and has written a letter addressed to the direc- 
tors of those companies. Her Majesty's lemacks will f^ply with 
abnost equal force to railways in tins eountry. It may be that 
some of toe deplorable accidents happening in this oovratry are the 
result of caielessnessy and it behoves the managem of railways and 
those in charge of the running of trains to use the utoiost caution 
and dOigenoe. Particulasy at &ia seascm of the yeic, and for the 
next three months is extra care absolute naoessary. The number 
of track-men should be inoreased, and made to keep a sharp lookout 
for broken rails. The Queen's letter is as f<41ows :-^ 

'' Sir Charles Phipps has received the eemmands of Her Ma^ty 
the Queen to call the attenti<»i ai the dlveetora of the —•*•.-«. to 
the increasing number of accidents whieh have latriy occurred upon 
different lines of raikoad, and to express Her Maj^riiy's wannest 
hope that the directors of the ■ will earsfully consider ewcy 

means of guarding against these misfortunes, which are not at all 
the necessary accompaniments of railway travelling. 

<<It is not for h^ own safe^ that the Qoeea has wished to pro- 
vide in thus calling the attention of the company to the late duas- 
ters. Her Majesty is aware that when she travds extraordinary 
precautions are taken ; but it is on account of her f amfly, of those 
travelling upon her service, and of her people generally, that she 
expresses the hope that the same asourity may ^ imiured for idl as 
is so oarefully provided for heiflelf . 

<'Tha Queen hopes it ia itnneeessary lor her to reeaH to the re- 
o(dle6tion <^ the railway dkeotovs the heaivy responsibility which 
tiiey have assumed since 1^^ have suoeeeded m securing the mono- 
poly of the means of travelling of ahnoiit the entire population of 
the country. Osborne, Dec. 27> 1864." 



8. RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 

There are at present ten railways in India either opened for a 
portion of their whole distance or in process of constniction, and 
some of these have bcaneh lines. Two Hnes, the Seinde (114 miles) 
and the Eastern Benpal (115 miles), are finished their whole length. 
The total length of hne now opened for traffic is 2,6871 miles, and 
2,100 miles yet remain to be constructed before tiie i^stem, as to 
as sanctionen, will be completed. 



4. RAILWAYS IN ITALY. 

The lines of the new South Italian Railway Company are fourteen 
in number, their combined length being 853 J nulos. — Journal of 
the Board of Arts and Manufactures for U, C. 



6. RAILWAYS IN CUBA AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

In Cuba upwards of 500 miles of railway are open ; in Brazil 400 
miles are open or in course of construction ; in Chili 425 miles ; in 
Peru 40 miles ; in Venezuela 63 miles ; and in New Gruiada 50 
miles. 



6. COMMERCE OF JERUSALEM. 

The British Consul in his last report^ -says that- Jernsalem is the 
least commercial and industrial city he knows. The fact of liis re- 
port may be summed up as follows :— 

British trade is represented by one Englidi tradesnuin, who keeps 
a store for English uphohtery, drapery and fancy goods. The 
population of the city is computed at 15,000. rather more than half 
of them Jews, the rest Moslems and Christians. The diief native 
industry is the manufacture of soap and ^'Jerusalem ware,'' this 
ktter consisting ef chaplets, crucifix, beads, crosses, and the like, 
made for the most part at Bethlehem, and sold to the pilgrims, 
who annually flock to the Holy dtj to the number of 6,000. The 



population of the entire Sanjak, or province is estimated at ^00,000, 
of whom 160,000, are Mahomedans. Owing to the absence of pood 
roads and the insecurity arising from tribes of Bedouins Hshabiting 
the outskirts of the district, but who could easily be kept in check, 
vast and fertile plains lie waste or are but partially and pooriy cul- 
tivated ; factories are not to be met with, and no mines are worked 
though it is believed that sulphur, bitumen, and rock salt abound 
on the shores of the Red Sea. The principal if not the only import 
from England are cotton goods, and some colonials, but the former 
have much diminished since the cotton crisis — ^it is calculated that 
300 bales of these goods of the value of £16,000, annually find lAieir 
way here. The exports are olive oil and grain. Yeiy little is done 
in cotton culture, what is raised being of inferior quality and con- 
sumed on the spot ; but it is believed that in many parts of iSxe 
country cotton, to a very large extent, might be successfully culti- 
vated, with good seed and proper instruction and implement given 
to the peasantry. Hie vegetable produce is barelv sufficient for lo- 
cal requirements. Jaffa is the port through which Jerusalem deals 
with foreign countries. The trade of Jofb experienced an increase 
in 1863 I ihe quantity of cotton exported rose from 55,000 lbs. in 
ld62 to nearly ten times the amount in 1863, with a prospect of 
this again being trebled or quadrupled in 1864. TtoB was owing to 
the interest exercised. The merchants who operated in cotton 
made a profit of about 25 per cent. There are regular lines of 
f'rench, Austrian and Russian steamers, all doin^ welL and very 
often large quantities of goods have been left behind tor want of 
room ; but onlv one English steamer visited Jaffa in 1863. The ex- 
ports exceeded £200,000 ; of the imports no statistics are kept. 
The consul reports a telegraphic line in course of formation by the 
Government between Beyrout and Jaffa, thence to be carried On to 
Alexandria. 



7. THE NAVY OF ENGLAND. 

The official return of the number, name, tonnage, armament, and 
herse-power of steamers and sailing ships^ composing the British 
Navy, published on the 1st of January, 1865, under the authority 
of the Admiralty, states that the total stren^h of the navy of En- 
gland numbers 765 ships of all classes, exclusive of which there are 
now building at various dock-yards, 28 others, which will mount 
from 1 to 81 guns each, and many of which are far advanced to- 
wards completion. Of the above number of vessels 350 line-of -bat- 
tle ships, mgates, corvettes, sloops, Aa, are ready to put to sea at 
a short notice, exclusive of about 100 gun-boats. The number at 
present in commission and doing duty in various parts of the globe 
amounts to 224, besides 48 gunboats ; and there are also in com- 
mission 48 coast-guard cruisers, and 38 watch-vessels. The above 
total may be summarized thus : 342 efiective line-ef -battle ships, 
frigates, corvettes, sloops, &o.y mounting from 1 to 131 guns eacii ; 
114 screw gunboats, from 200 to 270 tons each ; 108 saving ships, 
many of which are in commission ; 115 employed in harbour service 
as receiving ships, hospital ships, powder depots, coal depots, ^c. ; 
48 coast-guard cruisers, and 38 coast-guard watch- vessels. 



VI. f ajrtw ff» UutatOi liistati, *n 

1. THE VEGETABLES THAT WE USE. 

It was the belief of some among the ancients, that man had re- 
ceived from the gods, the seeds of the grains, and of the various 
other plants which he cultivates as sources of food. In after ages 
the origin of these plants was no better known, and it was long before 
it was discovered that they might still be found growing in a wild 
state. Even in Humboldt's time ignorance prevailed on this im- 
portant subject. In an essay published in 1807, he says, "The 
country in which originated the vegetables most useful to man is a 
secret as impenetrable as the first dwelling place of our domestic 
animals." Since this time, however, geographical and botanical 
researches have made rapid progress ; a hirge proportion of the moat 
commonly cultivated vegetables have been found growing spontane- 
ously, and it is agreed by the best naturalists tluit all these plants 
have most probably descended from some wild form. This inquiry 
is of importance, because it has a direct bearing on those questions 
as to the ''origin of species" as to the amount of variability of which 
species are susceptible, and the causes by which that variability is 
produced. 

Concerning the history of our common kitchenr>garden x^laats, we 
find some interesting particulars in a paper published in the last 
number of the Canadian Naturalist The vegetable first consider- 
ed is 

THE POTATO. 

This plant belongs to the natural order Solanaceae, luid la dosely 
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related to the tobacco plant, belladonna, henbane, nightshade, and 
other poiaonotiB narcotics. In it, howeyer, the poisonous qualities 
are confined to the parts aboTe ground, including any of the tubes 
wbich may be exposed to the light in growing. It is a native of 
South America, and is still found wild in the motmtainous regions 
of ChiH, Peru, and Buenos Ayres. It has also been found in Mex- 
ico and in the Southern States ; but was probably introduced there 
by the first Spanirix settlers. Samples brought from the Carolinas 
were first grown by Sir Walter Raleigh, in the South of Ireland in 
1586. In that country, where both soil and climate are favorable 
to its growth, it rapidly came into favor ; but in England, Scotland 
and France a prejudic*j long existed against it owing to the poison- 
ona nature of the other plants of the same order, and for a century 
and a half it was only cultivated in flower gardens. Even in 1735, 
the few potato plants in the gardens about Edinburgh were left in 
the same spot from year to year. In 1728, however, Thomas Pren- 
tice, a Scotch day-laborer, in Stirlingshire, began to cultivate this 
plant for food, and sold to his neighbors what he did not require 
for hifl own use. They bought willingly, and he soon made a small 
fortune, and lived for 64 years a happy witness to the effects of the 
blessing which he had been instrumental in conferring upon the 
country. In England the potato was taken into favor much earlier, 
and its field culture rapidly extended as its excellent qualities became 
known. A strange objection was at first made by some who denied 
the lawfulness of eating potatoes because the plant was not men- 
tioned in the Bible. In France it was not until a time of scarcity 
daring the Revolution that its culture became general. 

THE PABSNIF. 

This plant belongs to the natural order Qmbeiliferte, and is closely 
related to the carrot, celery and parsley. It is a native of Britain 
and of other parts of Europe, and is most plentiful on dry bank& 
or on a chalky soiL It seems to have been early reclaimed from a 
wild state, for Pliny tells us that parsnips were cultivated on the 
banks of the Rhine, and were brought from thence to supply the 
tables of the Roman Emperors. It is one of the hardiest plants in 
the kitohen-gatden, as it remains uninjured in the severest weather. 
The wild parsnip, if grown for two or three years in rich garden soil, 
acquires all the characters of the cultivated form, and if the garden 
plant escapes into uncultivated ground, it speedily reverts to its 
originally wild and degenerate condition. It is consumed in large 
quantities in Catholic countries, being used with the salt fish eaten 
auiing Lent. 

THE CBLVRY. 

This plant is a hardy biennial. It has been found wild in various 
parts of Europe, in the Southern Hemisphere, and in California. 
Wild celery grows by the side of ditches near the sea, whore the 
water is brackish. It is rank, coarse and suspicions in its appear- 
ance, but by cultivation it is transformed into one of the sweetest 
and most wholesome of our esculents. It appears to have been first 
cultivated in Italy, as the name is of Italian origin. It was fonnerly 
called Ache in England, which is in fact, its true English name. 
When these plants grow in moist ground, the narcotic principle 
prevails, and they are poisonous. This is part of the difference 
between the wild plant and the cultivated, which grows best in a 
rich, well drained soil. The process of excluding the Hght, by cov- 
ering the stems with earth, also tends to render the poison, peculiar 
to the wild plant, inert. 

THE CABBAGE. 

The oabbage, horse-raddish, cress, mustard, turnip, <kG., all belong 
to the natural order of Cruciferaa. The cabbage is found on tiie sea 
coast in various parts of Europe. In spring it may be gathered and 
eaten, and it was no doubt resorted to as food by the early inhabi- 
tants of Britain. There is no plant which has produced by cultiva- 
tion a greater number of varieties than this one. The opinion is 
generaUy entertained by naturalists that the white and red cabbage, 
savoy, borecoles, cai^iilower and brocoli, have all originally sprung 
from the wild oabbage of the sea coast. The word is derived from 
the Latin caput a hMul through the French cabus. The red cabbage 
was known to the Romans. In Britain the cabbage was probably 
first grown by the Saxons, with whom it was such a favorite, that 
they called the second month of the year Sproui-kale, The cauli- 
flower was first brought from Cyprus, about the beginning of the 
17th century. It was a favorite saying of the great lexicographer, 
Dr. Johnson, ^^ Of all the flowers of the garden, I like the cauliflower 
the best!" A sentiment worthy of that learned epicure. The 
varieties of the cabbage illustrate in the most striking manner the 
changes which are produced in species by cultivation, and the per- 
manence of some varieties. 

TH« TURNIP. 

This plant is found wild all over Europe. Among the varieties 
produced by long cultivation are the common turnip, the Swedish 
turnip which was first cultivated in England in 1781, but which hsA 



lon^ been known in Sweden and Germany, and another important 
variety which is largely cultivated in France and o^er comitries. 
This last is vahted for the oil contained in its seeds, irhich under the 
name of Cdtsa o3 is used for lainps, giving a veiy brilliant light. — 
Wittiess. 

2. THE GEOGRAPHY OF PERFUMES. 

Of the different countries from which we draw materials for 
making perfumes, we learn that the south of Franco yelds the most 
bountifidly the sweetest of all flowers — ^tbe rose, jessamine, and 
orange ; and that Nice, so famous for its lengthy hotel bills and 
querulous old maids, is also especially celebrated for its violets ; 
Italy gives us bergamot, orange, and lemon ; Turkey, the far-famed 
attar of roses ; India suppSes cassia, cloves, sandal-wood, and 
patchouli ; and China, the much abused, yet '< indispensable.'' 
musk. Our own county yields but little to the perfumers' stills 
— ^lavender and peppermint are all we have to boast of. Our 
flowers are beautiful both in form atd colour, but they do not 
possess that intensity of odour required for extraction ; in fine, 
our damp climate is inimical, and the damp is answerable for our 
short-comings. — The Qiteen, 



3. INSECTS AS A FOOD. 

In Africa they eat ants stewed in butter. In Sweden they distil 
them with rye, to give a peculiar flavor to brandy. P^iassed ants' 
eggfi jie]d a mixture resembling chocolate with miilk, of which the 
chemical oompodtion resembles that of ordinarjr milk. The large 
termites, or white ants, which are so destructive to houses and 
furniture, are roasted by the Africans in iron pots, and eaten by 
the handfuls as sugar-plums. They are said to be very nourishing, 
and taste like sugared cream or sweet almond paste. Ab for locust, 
''the Africans, '' says Dr. Phipson, ''far from dreading their inva- 
sions, look upon a dense cloud of locusts as we should upon so 
much bread and butter in the air. They smoke them, or boil thrai, 
or salt them, or stew them, or grind them down as com, and get 
fat on them." 



4. THE ANGEL LIFE. 

I was at a Beho(A examination a few days ago, and whm a class 
stood up to read, the teacher selected a lesson in the Fourth Book, 
descriptive of the proceedings of the ichneumon-fly. This fly is 
provided with a sort of sting ; and, seeing a cateipillar, she pierces 
him and leaves some of her eggs in his fl^, where they hatch into 
little worms. The most wonderful part of this proceeding is, that 
the caterpiihv does not die, but goes on feeding and creeping about 
as before! 

Ton have often heard that oaterpiUan, if no accident befall them, 
will beo<mie butterflies. And some good little boys I know, are 
veiy careful not to hurt the poor little caterpillan. They want to 
see as many butterfliee as posaiUe next year ; and they know that 
for every cater]pillar they kill, there would be one butterfly less. If 
I find a caterpillar in the house, (for he doesn't know 1 would 
rather not have him there, and so he comes in without invitation,) 
I carry him carefully out, and put him among the ^raas. You may 
ask "Where is the hutierfl/y about hiai?'* Ah, it's there some- 
where ! There's butterfly about him, or else he would never be- 
come a buttekifly. Look at a grain of wheat. Where is the stalk 
and the leaf ? it is there f Ton see that little knob near one end. 
That is the germ. WeU, if you could unroll that little germ, you 
would find the stalk and leaves and ear of wheat all there, roUed 
up ! And BO with the caterpillar. He has butterfly-wings, all 
folded up, inside of his homelv coat! But now happens a sad 
thing with the poor caterpillar which this fly has stung. He never 
comes out in butterfly shape the next spring, like the others ! The 
germ of his butterfly-life has been destroyed by these little grubsi 
So ants destroy the germ of the wheat grains they store up for 
winter use, that they may not sprout and grow. The wheat seems 
as round and pretty as ever, but if it were sown, it would never 
grow. The little stalk and leaf, so beautifully rolled up in the 
germ, are gone. So with the caterpillar ; the little butterfly hidden 
in his body, is killed ; and when he dies, he never lives again. 

Now, a good man, Archbishop Whately, thinking over this 
strange fact, tells us to mark how like sin were these .grubs, and 
how like the caterpillars were we, when sin becomes deeply seated 
within us. The Fourtii Book does not say anything of this, and so 
I could not help telling it to the class who were reading. Every 
little child has Angel Wings all i(Med up within him, and he may 
hope one day to spread them in the heavenly air, and begin hu 
Angel life. But he n^o allows sin to eat out his Angel life, will 
have no wings to spread ? We cannot always tell when the wings 
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are gone ; but I think the person generally knowB it himself. But 
I haye known children who were sure iheir wings were safe. They 
seemed as if they felt them fluttering. They loved Christ so much, 
that they wished to fly home to him, if it were only his will to let 
them ! Sometimes they get their wings much sooner than wq 
parents wish ! Dear little friends, are you sure your wings are 
safe 1 — Canadian Quarterly JUvievo. 



6. " WE SHALL BE CHANGED." 

STOBY OF THE WORM. 

On one of our autumn days, during what we call our Lidian 
summer, when the beaver and musk-rat do their last work on their 
winter homes, when the birds seem to be getting ready to wing 
themselves away to milder climates, when the sun spreads a warm 
haze over all the fields, a little child went out into his father's 
home-lot. There he saw a little worm creeping towards a small 
bush. It was a rough, red, and ugly-looking thing. But he crept 
slowly and patiently along, as if he felt he was a poor, unsightly 
creature. 

" Little worm," said the child, '^ where are you going ? " 

'' I am going to that little bush yonder, and there I am going to 
weave my shroud and die. Nobody will be sorry, and that will be 
the end of me." 

^'No, no, little worm ! My father says that you won't always 
die. He says you will be * changed,^ though I don't know what 
that means.^ 

" Neither do I," says the worm. " But T know, for I feel that 
I am dying, and I must hapten and get ready ; so good-bye, little 
child ! We shall never meet again ! '' 

The worm moves on, climbs up the bush and there weaves a sort 
of shroud all around himself. There it hangs on the bush, and the 
little creature dies. The child goes home and forgets all about it. 
The cold winter comes, and there hangs the worm, frozen through 
and through, all dead and buried. Will it ever "live again?" 
Will it ever be changed ? Who would think it ? 

The storms, the snows, and the cold of winter go past. The 
warm, bright spring returns. The buds swell, the bee begins to 
hum, and the grass to grow green and beautiful 

The little child walks out again, with his father, and says : 

" Father, on that little bush hangs the nest or house of a poor 
little worm. It must be dead now. But you said, one day, that 
such worms would 'be changed.' What did you mean? 1 don't 
see any change ? " 

" I will show you in a few days," says the father. 

He then carefully cuts ofi the small limb on which the worm 
hangs, and carries it home. It looks like a little brown ball, or 
cone, about as large as a robin's egg. The father hangs it up in 
the warm window of the south room, where the sun may shiDe on 
it. The child wonders what it all means ! Sure enough, in a few 
days, hanging in the warm sun, the little tomb begins to swell, and 
then it bursts open, and out it comes, not the poor, unsightly worm 
that was buried in it, but a beautiful butterfly ! How it spreads 
out its gorgeous wings ! The little child comes into the room, and 
daps his hands, and cries — 

''Oh ! it is changed! it is chaneed! The worm is 'changed' 
into a beautifid butterfly ! Oh, father, how could it be done ! " 

"I don't know, my child. I only know that the power of God 
did it. And here you see how and why we believe his promise, 
that we all shall be raised from the dead ! The Bible says, it does 
not yet appear what we shall be ; but we shall be ' changed.' And 
we know that God, who can change that poor little worm into that 
beautiful creature — ^no more to creep on the ground — can change 
us, our 'vile bodies,' and make them like (Prist's own glorious 
body. ' Does my little boy understand me ? " 

"Yes, father."— JBev. Dr. Todd in 8. 8. Times. 



VII. ^ivmvUat sn^tttbts. 



No. 26.— VISCOUNT LORD COMBERMERE. 

Field Marshal Yiscount Stapleton Cotton, K. C. B., whose death 
is announced in the late English papers, was probably the oldest 
General in the world. He was bom in 1773, and was therefore 
ninety-three years of age when he died. He was educated at the 
Westminster school, and entered the army seveniy-flve years ago, 
when he was eighteen years of age. He served with great distinc- 
tion in India, under Lord Comwallis and the Duke of Wellington, 
then General Wellesley. At the battles of Bhurtpore and Malla- 
velly his good conduct secured his promotion, , When Wellington 
was appointed to the comxaand of the Pesiniular Azmy he selected 



young Cotton for the command of a cavalry division, uid he was 
second in command at the battle of Salamanca. He participated in 
all the great battles and sieges of the Peninsular war, and at its 
dose in 1814, received the thanks of Parliament, and was raised to 
the peerage, with the title of Baron Combermere, and a good pen- 
sion to support his dignity. He was promoted to a Yiscountcy in 
1826. After the fall of Napoleon, Yiscount Combermere was ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the British army in the East and 
West Indies, and also held the position of Governor of Barbadoes. 
He held numerous positions of honor and trust. Beitides being 
Field Marshal, he was Constable of the Tower of London, Colon^ 
of the life Guards, and wore several orders of merit from his own 
and foreign governments. Yiscount Combermere, besides being a 
brave man and a good General, had the advantage of being the 
representative of an old family which was seated in the funily 
estates before the Norman conquest. 



No. 27.— RICHARD COBDEN, ESQ. 

For some time previous to his death, on the 2nd of April, Mr. 
Cobden had been m delicate health. He was bom at Dunford near 
Middlehurst, in the county of Essex, England, in the year 1804. 
He was, consequently, at the time of his decease, about 61 years of 
age. His father, who was a small farmer, died when he was veiy 
young, and his uncle, a warehouseman in Loudon, took charge of 
the son. After having been employed with his imde for a time, he 
became a commercial toiveller, and as such traversed a good portion 
of his native country. He visited Greece,' Turkey and £^ypt in 
1834, and the United States in 1835. About this time he became 
a partner in a cotton-printing establishment near Manchester, and 
by his energy and abiuty aided to build up a highly successful busi- 
ness. Early in life he began to take an interest in political affurs, 
and was a warm participant in the agitation whicn preceded the * 
passage of the Reform BiU. In 1837 he was a candidate for the 
representation of Stockport, but was defeated. During that year 
and the following he travelled a good deal upon the continent, and 
it is said, returned a decided free-trader. - It is probably more cor- 
rect to say that he returned with his previously-adopted free-trade 
principles confirmed. In 1839, the rejection of the motion for the 
repeal of the tax gave fresh impetus to the agitation for the repeal. 
The famous Anti-Corn Law League was then established. Mr. 
Cobden took a leading part in the formation of that league, and in 
the agitation which it carried on. In 1841 he was again a candi- 
date for Stockport, and was elected— -commencing' his Parliamen- 
tary career in the first year of Sir Robert Peel's second Administra- 
tion. By his thorough acquaintance with all questions of com- 
merce, and by his dear logical style of speaking, Mr. Cobden soon 
placed himseH in the front rank of the opponents of the protective 
system. He devoted much attention to the anti-com-law agitation, 
speaking not only in Parliament but also in various parts of the 
countiy in favour of free trade in breadstuffiL Immense opposition 
was encountered from those who clung to protectionist theories, 
and from the landed and agricultural interest, which selfishly 
thought itself entitled to a premium for supplying the people with 
bread . But the labours of Mr. Cobden and his colleagues of the 
League in time produced their effect upon public opinion. Sir 
Robert Peel saw that the time for a change had come, gave up his 
opposition to the repeal of the com laws, and assisted in carrying a 
measure effacing that purpose This bill received the royal sanction 
on the 26th June, 1846, and has revolutionized the trade and com- 
merce not only of England, but of a large portion of the civilized 
world. A suitable pecuniary acknowledgement, in the shape of a 
public subscription, amoimting to about £70,000, was shortiy after- 
wards presented to Mr .Cobden. In 1846-7, he was elected for two 
constituencies, his old one of Stockport and the West Riding of 
York. He decided to sit for the larger county rather than for the 
borough. He wiu re-elected for the West Riding in 1852. Having 
always been a member of the peace party, he condemned the con- 
duct of the British Government in taking part in the war against 
Russia. As that war was heartily sustained by the British nation, 
Mr. Cobden sacrificed for a time much of his popularity by his 
opposition to it. In 1857, he voted for the resolution censuring 
Lord Palmerston for entering upon the war with China, a step 
which caused his constituents to reject him at the next election, 
which immediately followed. He was a few years after elected for 
Rochdale, which constituency he represented at the time of his 
death. Mr. Cobden was never a minister. A few years ago he 
was entrusted with the duty of negotiating a commercial treaty 
with the Government of France, and succeeded in his mission — in- 
doctrinating the Emperor of the French with his free trade princi- 
ples — and in securing to the people of France the benefits of more 
enlightened commercial regulations. How well his labours on that 
occasion were appreciated may be judged from the fact that his 
death is moumea in Paris idmost as much as in England. When 
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his death was known, the Paris jonnuds puhlished highly eulogistio 
sketches of his career, and one iounmal draped its oolnmns in 
monming for him. The mark of respect thus conveyed is the 
greater that Mr. Oobden's official status was simply that of member 
of Parliament. Mr. Oobden was a self-taught man, but by means 
of extensive reading and travelling and close study, he was well 
taught. His abilities were not so much of a brilliant, as of a prac- 
tical character. In converting England to free trade, Mr. Oobden 
accomplished a greater social revolution than any other man of his 
age. J^ot only did he work a commercial and social revolution in 
Britain, but in France and all oiher countries directly or indirectly 
affected by the change in British policy — and those countries include 
a very laige portion of the world. — Toronto Globe, 



No. 28,— MR. JOHN CASSELL. 

Another of our *' self-made " men died on the same day as his 
friend Mr. Ck>bden-7-John CasseU, the publisher, whose name has 
been carried into the four comers of the earth by the popular litera- 
ture of which he was the originator. He was a man of great com- 
mercial enterprise, not also without ambition to be of use in helping 
forward wliat he esteemed as great ideas. In earlv life he loft the 
blacksmith's anvil to advocate total abstinence, ana he can claim 
the credit of having been very successful. He embarked a smaU 
capital, obtained by his marriage, in trade, and from humble be- 
ginnings, he rose to be one of the greatest publishers in London. 
Only the other day his firm, Cassell, Potter and Gaipin, pubhshed 
the Emperor's Life of Ctesar, for which it is said they paid £20,000 
as purchasers of the copyright. 



No, 29.— MR. DAVID STOW. 
The recent death of Mr. David Stow, whose indefatigable labours 
at Glasgow have made his name memorable far beyond the borders 
of his own country, will be felt by many a teacher, as the loss of a 
personal friend. Let it not be forgotten, when his great services to 
the cause of education are recalled, that Jie began hiB career by 
opening a Sabbath school in the Saltmarket ; and that finding the 
labours of the one day vitiated by the indolence of the rest of the 
week, he was led on, step by step, from this point te the wider 
work which engrossed his hfe. — Sunday School Teacher^ Magazine, 



No. 30.— MRS. RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH. 

The Mrs. Edgeworth, whose death is announced in the late Eng- 
lish papers, at the advanced a^e of ninety-seven years, was the 
widow of the eccentric and versatile Richard Lovell Edgeworth, who 
flourished at the close of the last and the commencement of the 
present century. Mrs. Edgeworth Vas the fourth wife of Mr. 
Edgeworth, whom she married in 1798 — ^nearly three score and ten 
years ago. He had then nine children. Maria Edgeworth, the 
celebrated novelist, was one ^ear older than her charming step- 
mother, and produced an exquisite word picture of her grace and 
attainments, calling this marriage the greatest of aU the blessings 
conferred by her father upon his family. Mrs . Edgeworth lived on 
the family estebliidhment at Edgeworthstewn' until her death, ten- 
derly cared for by her children and grand-children, and retaining 
her warmth of feeUog and beautiful powers undimmed to the end. 
Her last illness was brief, but it was the longest she had known in 
a lifetime that only wanted three years of completing a century. 
She suddenly lost her powers of speech ten days before her death 
while ccmversine on standard English poetry, and gradually sank, 
full of years and surrounded by love, te an honored grave. 



No. 31.— THE DUKE DE MORNY. 

By the steamer Australasian we learn of the death of Charles 
Auffuste Louis Joseph de Momy, Duke of the Empire of France, 
and reputed half brother of the Emperor. The Duke was bom on 
the 23rd of October, 1811, and was, consequently, in his fifty- 
fourth year. He has always been regarded as the son of Queen 
Hortense and the Count de Flahault. Count de Momy, of the 
Isle of France, adopted him, and received 800,000 francs for according 
his name and patronage to the young ofishoot of royalty. He was 
educated at one of the MiUtcuT* Academies of Paris, and served 
with distinction in Algeria, where he was wounded. He saved the 
life of his commanding officer, and was rewarded with the Legion 
of Honor. Queen Hortense, on her death in 1837, left him 40,000 
franca, and he then became a speculator and financier, first making 
his appearance in the speculative world as a manufacturer of bee^ 
root sugar. In the coup d^9tat of December, 1851, he was Ihe 
?:i|B^t-haad man of his hiJf brother. He held the office of Minister 



of the Interior until 1852, and was afterwards chosen a member of 
the corps legidatiff over which he presided until his death. The 
courtesy of his maimer, and elegance and grace of his conversation, 
won for him friends everywhere. — HofMlton Spectator, 



32. GENERAL A. P. HILL. 

In the death of General Hill the Confederacy has lost one of its 
very ablest officers, ranking in the same class with Lee, Johnston 
and Longstreet. Indeed many in the South have regarded him as 
second only to Lee himself in militery sldll and genius. He was 
born in Culpepper, Va., in the year 1828, entered West Point from 
that State in 1842, and graduated later in the same class with Gen. 
Burnside. On the first of July, 1847, he was brevetted a Second 
Lieutenant of the First Artilleiy. In 1851 he was promoted to 
Lieutenant, and afterwards assigned to the coast survey. On the 
1st March 1861 he resigned his commission, and entered the rebel 
service as Colonel of the Third Virginia Infantry. During the 
month of June he commanded a brigade near Romney, West Vir- 
ginia, and after the battle of Williamsburgh was made a Brigadier. 
From that time till the present he has occupied a most prominent 
position, participating in all of Lee's campaigns, and invanably with 
much ciedit to himself. Serving with Stonewall Jackson, in whoso 
class he was at West Point, his name has always been associated 
with that dead hero, who was much indebted to him for many of 
his brilliant successes. When Jackson suddenly hurled his column 
of forty thousand men upon McClellan's right wing, near Mechan- 
icsville, it was Hill who led the advance. During the sanguinary 
engagements of the following kx, days, he particuliurly distinguished 
himself, and was promoted to the full rank of Major-General. 
When Jadcson was detached by Lee, prior to the battle of Antietam 
to surround Harper's Ferry, he again gave the advance to Hill, who 
agreed with Cdonel Miles upon the terms of capitulation, and first 
entered the place. Those of the beleaguered garrison who were 
stetioned near the outer fortifications^ wiU remember the commotion 
which General Hill occasioned, as he rode down from Bolivar into 
the village, followed by his sta£ He was much better dressed than 
Jackson, wore his star upon his short coat collar, and sat erect upon 
his horse, holding the rein in one hand, and with the other fre- 

Suently curling his long and elegant moustache. He proceeded 
own tiie village, and located his head-quarters at the building next 
to the one in which Colonel Miles was dying. 

His conduct toward the captured garrison and civilians was much 
more considerate than that of most other rebel officers in similar 
circumstances. After the death of Jackson, Lee relied mainly 
upon Hill and Longstreet for the successful execution of his orders. 
When the latter was wounded in the Wilderness battles, Hill was 
the only reliable General left to the rebel commander, and during 
the engagements which followed he was invariably assigned to the 
most important positions. His death will add to the gloom which 
now enchrouds the Confederacy. — N, Y, Commercial Advertiser, 



No. 33.— RIGHT REV. W. H. DeLANOEY, D.D., L.L.D. 

William Heathcote DeLancey, D.D., LL.D.^.C.L., an Ameri- 
can Episcopal divine, Bishop of the Diocese of Western New York, 
was bom in Westmixuster county. New York, Oct. 8, 1797. He was 
graduated at Yale College in 1817, studied tiieology under the di- 
rection of Bishop Hobart, and received deacon's orders in 1819. 
Ordained to the priesthood in Trinity Church, New York, in 1822, 
he soon after became personal assistent of the venerable Bishop 
Wliite of Philadelphia, in the three churches of which that prelate 
was rector, and in the succeeding year he was unanimously elected 
one of the regular assistant ministers of those churches. He was 
annually chosen secretary of the Diocesan Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1823 till 1830, and was secretary of the House of Bishops 
in the General Convention of the Episcopal Churdi of the United 
States from 1823 till 1829. Upon the reorganisation of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylania in 1828, he was chosen provost of that institu- 
tion, and thereupon resigned his pastoral charge. He remained pro - 
vost five years, and then resumed the office of assistant minister of St. 
Peter's church. In 1838 the Diocese of New York, comprising the 
whole State, was divided, the eastern portion retaining the old 
name, and at the Primary Convention of the new Diocese, held at 
Geneva, Nov. 1, 1838, Dr. DeLancey was chosen its first Bishop, 
and he was consecrated May 9, 1839. He removed to Geneva, the 
seat of the Diocesan College, now called the Hobart Free College, 
which was chiefly indebted to his efficient efforts for its support. 
He also instituted a system of Diocesan Misisions, by which a corps 
of laborers unusually lai^e in proportion to the population and 
wealth of the Diocese have been sustained to the present time, 
without incurring debt. la 1840, by his recommendation a fund 
for the relief of infinn and aged eleigy of the Diocese was estab- 
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lished, which, beaides acoompliahini; its objeot, has acoamuUted a 
fond of about ^5,000. Hia sarmoQ on the office of Bishop, preadied 
Deo. 29, 1843, at Uie conseoFation ci Dr. Eaatbam as Bidiop of 
Massachusetts, was widely circulated and esteemed. In 1840, at a 
meeting of the trustees of the General Theological Seminary of New 
York city, he made a proposition for the dinolution of that school 
as a general institution of the church, with a view of counteracting 
the distrust and hostility of which xt was tiie object, and also of 
preparing tiie way for the realization of his own scheme of Diocesan 
schools. Though this measure was not adopted, in 1855 he brought 
forwaxd his plan for a Diocesan '' training school,'' to be supported 
by a charity foundation, and to afford the requisite educatien to all 
persons qualified and disposed to enter upon the work of the min- 
istry . In 1852 he visited England as a delegate from the Ejpiscopal 
Bishops of the United States. Under the care and supervision of 
Bishop DeLancey, the Diocese of Western New York luu acquired 
the title of '^ The Model Diocese." It is the ^i^vailing sentiinent, 
both of clergy and laity, that in the Providence of God, the deceased 
was nused up to do precisely the work which has been done, and 
for whidh he was peculiarly fitted ; and that now, in his successor, 
Bishop Ooxe, there is, by the same Providence, raised up another, 
possessing in a high degree, the qualifications neoessaiy to enable 
him to carry on prosperously the work, which, at the summons of 
death, Bishop DeLancey has laid aside. — Churchman. 



No. 34.— LEWIS BUBWBLL, ESQ. 

Died suddenly, at his residence in Brantford, on the 20th ult., 
Lewis Burwell, Esq., P.L.S., aged 71 years. Deceased was bom 
in Bertie, in the Niagara District, and was for many years a useful 
member of the Wesleyan Methodist church, being a local preacher 
in that body for a number of years. Having resided in Brantford 
nearly 40 years, and followed his profession as Surveyor, Drafts- 
man, and Conveyancer, the public wiU sustain a loss which will not 
bo easily i*eplaced. Mr. Burwell surveyed the town and township 
of Brantford, and many of the adjoining townships west. — He was 
a faithful adherent to the Crown of Great BriWn, being a true 
lover of his Queen and country, and was a thoroughly consistent 
loyal man. Mr. B. was a son of an old U. E. Loyalist, and was 
brother of the late Colonel BurweU and brother of Colonel John 
BurweU, of Port Burwell, and uncle of Leonidas Burwell, M.P.P., 
for East Elgin. — Brantford Courier, — [The deceased was well 
known in Simcoe, and by his urbanity and gentlemanly bearing 
had endeared himself to all who had the pleasure and privilege of 
his friendship. His loss, as our contemporary justly remarks, will 
long be felt, and we desire to express our sympathy with those who 
are more immediately bereaved by his sudden exit to his eternal 
homo. — Norfolk Mtssenger, 



VIII. ^UttllMtms. 



1. THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the ni^ht is begimiing to lower. 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations. 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened^ 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stcur, 

Grave Alice, and lauffhtng AUegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By the three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle w^ ! 

They climb up into my turret 

O'er the arms and back of my chair ; 

If I try to esciqse they surround me ; 
They seem to be everyirhere. 



They almost devour me with kisses. 
Their arms about me entwine 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingeu 
In his mouse Tower on the Rhine. 

Do you think O blue-eyed banditti. 
Because you have scaled the wall 

Such an <Ad moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 

I have you fast in my fortress. 
And will not let you depart. 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever, 

Yes, forever and a day. 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruiD, 

And moulder in dust away ! 



2. THE QUEEN AS A SCRIPTURAL READER. 

The picture by M. Gourlay Steel, R. S. A., painted for a New- 
castle publisher, representing the Queen reading the Scriptures at 
the bedside of an aged fisherman, is at present on view in Mr. Hills 
Gallery, Princes Street. We had the opportunity of seeing the 
picture some timo ago in the artist's studio, and noticing the ability 
and success with which the incident is commemorated by him on 
the canvas. The story now well known was originally told at a 
meeting of the Army Scripture Reader's Society by the Rev. H. 
Hullcat, one of the chaplains of Aldershot. It is as follows : — **The 
incumbent of Osborne had occasion to visit an aged parishoner. 
Upon his arrival at the cottage as he entered the door where the 
invalid was, ho saw sitting by the bedside, a lady in deep mourning 
reading the Word of God. He was about to retire, when the lady 
remarked, ''Pray remain. I should not wisli the the invalid to lose 
the comfort which a clergyman might afford." The lady retired, 
and the clergyman found lying on the bed a book with texts of Scrip- 
ture adapted to the sick ; and ho found that out of that book portions 
of Scripture had been read by the lady in black. That lady was the 
Queen of England." This beautiful incident in the widowed life of 
the Royal laSy speaks more tlian volumes of eulogy. — Edinburgh 
Courant 



3. THE QUEEN ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 

Some time ago a beautifully executed address, the work of the 
pupils of the Queen's Institute, Dublin, was presented to her 
Majesty, who has now been graciously pleased to convey her 
approval of this specimen of educated labour in the following 
letter to Lord Talbot de Malahide, the vice-president of the 
Queen's Institute, by whom it was presented to her Majesty at 
Windsor:— "Windsor Castle, March 7th, 1865. My dear Lord 
Talbot, — ^The Queen has commanded me to assure you of the 
pleasure with which she has learned, from the address which yon 
have presented to her Majesty, the increased success of the Queen's 
Institute for the Training and Employment of Educated Women. 
There could be no object more in harmony with the feelings of her 
Majesty than to provide employment, such as is peculiarly suit^ 
to them, for those women whose early education has qualified them 
to cultivate other fields of action than those usually open to female 
industry ; nor is it less desirable that such instruction should be 
available for those that are younger as may contribute to extend as 
widely as possibly the limits of profitable and honourable exertion. 
The Queen was much pleased to remark the peculiarly appropriate 
mode that had been adopted of proving to her Majesty tmtt talent 
and ability were not wanting (where a fitting opening coidd be 
found), by the very beautiful and tasteful illustrations and adorn- 
ments of the address presented to her. The illuminations, the 
water-colour views, and the embroidery were all much admired by 
her Majesty. Believe me, very sincerely yours, C. B. Phieps." 



4. A FAMILY SCENE AT ST. CLOUD. 

The Empress was dose before us on the upper terrace, whkh is 
connected with her apartments by a light iron bridge. This bridge 
w«s entirely concealed by a wild vine, whose splendid dark red leaves 
were the sole thing that reminded us of autumn. The terrace was 
still covered with the gayest flowers, and orange and pomegranate 
flowers stood in the open air. In the centre, near a perfect mound 
of flowers the Empress was seated in one of those pretty wire-work 
chairs, which are elegantly made in Paris ; in front of her lay, on a 
similAr tabk^ a book and some needlework in a plain baokei Th^ 
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» of the exalted lady was fliokly and pale; the noUe profile which 
appean so dasaical in marble busts of the Empress was still the same 
and so was the full bair ; But in the features tliere was a sorrow, 
. and the pallor was almost painful to look on. A cheerful contrast 
was afforded by the youthnil Prince ; ho was playing with a snow- 
white dog, which impudently leaped on the lap of the Empress ! 
Wliat does a dog know of the etiquette of a court 9 The Prince is 
a remuAMj handsome boy, tall and well gtown for bis age, with 
curly hair, a round fresh face with clever eyes, and rery like one of 
RaphaeFs angels : at the same time his manner is acunirable, and 
there is grace in all his movements. He wore the trousers of the 
corporal's uniform, and over them a blouse, pale yellow with blue 
embroidery, which became him well. In the background sat two 
ladies in one of whom I recognized Madame Bmat, *' Govemante 
dea Enfants de France.'' At this moment the Emperor dowly 
crossed the iron bridge ; an old white-haired gentleman accompanied 
him, Mocquard, the chief of his cabinet. l%e Emperor said a cou- 
ple of words to him and tlien dismissed him with a kindly wave of 
the hand. Mocquard, after making a deep bow, disappeared. The 
littie Prince ran to meet his father, and the dog barked at the Em- 
peror mo«t improperly. The latter raised hw son from the ground, 
kined him on the forehead, then took Ms hand, and walked with 
him np to his mother. The Empress rose, and the couple walked 
alongthe flower beds in conversation, with the Prince behind them. 
The Emperor was in civilian dress with hat and gloves and the tra- 
ditional lilac paletot — ^a fashion which the King of Holland left him 
on his visit. The Emperor looked remarkably stout ; his face was 
as usual dark and steni, and the heavy moustache rendered it still 
stenMr. Still he seemed to be in good spirits. He often laid his hand 
on the Prince's curly head, and pointed to several of the flower pots 
as if telliug him the names of the plants. The Empress soon seated 
herself at her former seat ; the Emperor took a chair by her side, 
and took a portfolio, in which he wrote, though without interrupting 
his oonversation with the Empress. The prince was very busy wii£ 
his motiief's woikbasket, and listened the while to his parents' oon- 
yersation. The little Prince suddenly addresses a question to his 
father, who shakes his bead in refusal, but the bo^r leaps on his knee 
and begs and coaxes, and at last draws his mother into the embraces. 
At length the Emperor appears to give way and consent ; the Prince 
leaps about merrily, the lapdog comes to life again too, and the old 
geirtleman with the white hair appears again in the aUee, and begins 
bowing, long before their Majesties notice him. M. Moequard an- 
nounces that the ministers are assembled, and awaiting the Sn^ieror. 
His Mftjesly rises, kisses his son, and seems to repeat his promise ; 
then he offers the Empress his arm, and escorts her over the bridge 
to her apartmeots. ThQ Prince remains on the terrace with the two 
other ladies and the hipdog, when M. Mocquard disappears again on 
the side dke. On the same day I read the following notice in an 
in an evenine paper — " The Emperor oarae tiiis afternoon from St. 
Cloud to Pans in order to inspect tha new Boulevard da Ptsnee Eu- 
gene. He was in a light <^>en ^heetcm, and chrove himaelf> The 
Prince Imperial was seated by his side ; the flnt time he has ac- 
companied His Majesty on such a drive. The carriage was without 
eeoort— Ihere were only two footmen behind. His Majesty was 
received with loud shouts on all the boulevards, aod the pnbUo w^re 
delighted with the i>leasant salutes which the little Prince offered on 
all Bides.' It was this, then, the little Prince had asked and coaxed 
from Ins lather— a trip with papa — and not as usual, in the lai^ge 
four-hoEBO d»ge- coach, surrounded by clattering dragoons and ga- 
loping aides*de-camp.<-^ent/«y'4 Miscellany, 

6. Al^EODOTE OP NAPOLEON III. 
JL story is told in Paris that is creditaUo to the Emperor. It is 
said Ihat, riding one day in the streets, he nearly rode over a Uttle 
boy, and pulling up suddenly, and ascertaining that he was not 




your fatner eannot be much of a judge.' ' Oh ; yes ! ' said the bo^, 
*'he iB n senator ; ' wpon which one of the Emperor's train asked ms 
name, but was peremptorily interrupted by liis master, who declined 
to hear it, and rode on. What a different world would this be 
were all to follow the example of the Emperor iu this case I 



a ORIGIN OP FAMILIAB QUOTATIONS. 

'^ It is an ill wind turns none to good," usually quoted. ' ' It's an 
iU wind that blows no one any go<^"— Thomas Taaser, 1680. 

« Christmas comes but once a year." — Ibid, 

"Look ere thou leap."— IWrf. 

"Look before you ere you leap" — very commonly quoted, "Look 
before you leap."— Hudibras. 

"Out of mind as soon as out of sight"— ^usually quoted, "Out of 
si^ht out of miii4*''— 'I^rd Brooke. 



"What though the field is iiott, aU is not losi "--^Milton. 

"Awake, arise, or be foiever faUeii."— J6idL 

"NeeesAiiy, the tyrant's plea."— J6id 

"That old mw^ elequmt."— JMd 

" Peaoe hatii her viotoriies."— ibid 

"Though this may be play to you, 'tis death to us."— Roger 
L'Estrange, 1704. 

"All cry aod no wool"<-*-not little wool.— Hudibraa 

"Count their chickens ere (not before) they're hatched." — Ibid, 
. "Through thick and thin."— Dryden. 

* "When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of war" — ^usually 
quoted, "When Greek meets Greek, than oomes the tug of war.'*-^ 
Nathaniel Lee, 1692. 

"Of the two evils, I have chosen the least." — ^Prior. 

"Richard is himself again."— Oolley Gibber. 

"Olassic ground." — Addison. 

"As clear as a whistle."— Byron, 1763. 

"A good hater." — Jolinsoniana. 

**A fellow fooling makes one (not us) wondrous kind." — John 
Home, 180a 

"My name is NorraL "—Ilmi. 

"Adc me no question^ and I'll tell you no fibs" — ^not li£S. — 
Goldsmith. 

"Not much the worse for wear" — not xoxb the worse. — Cowper. 

"What will Mrs. Grundy say f— Thomas Morton. 

"No pent up Utica contracts our powers." — Sewell. 

"HaUi given hostages to fortune." — ^Bacon. 

"His (God's) image cut in ebony." — ^Thomas Fuller. . 

"Wise and masterly inactivity." — ^Mclutosh, in 1791, though 
usually attributed to Randolph. 

"First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow 
citizens" — not oovtxtktmks, — Resolutions presented to House of 
Representatiyes, Deoember, 1709, prepared by Gen. Heniy Lee. 

"Millions for defence, bat not one cent for tribute." — Charles 0. 
Pinckney. 

"The Almighty BoUar." — ^Washington Irving. 

"As good as a play." — King Charles, when in Parliament attend- 
ing the discussion of Lord Ross' Divorce BiD. 

°< Selling a bargain" — Is in Lovers Labor Lost. 

"I^t and loose."- JUd 

"Pumping a man." — Otteway's Venice Preserved. 

"Go snacks." — ^Pope's Prologue to JSatires. 

"In the wroDff box." — Fox's Martyrs. 

"Smelling of the lamp" — is to be found in Plutarch, and is there 
attributed to Pvthias. 

"A little bird told me"— comes from fieclesiastes, x, 20—" For a 
bird of the air shall oany the voice, and that which hath wings shall 
tell the matter." 

''He that fights and rons away, 
Hay live to fight another day." 

Tliese Hues, usually ascribed to Hudibras, are really much older. 
They are to be found in a book published in 1666. The same idea 
is, however, expressed in a couplet published in 1542, while one of 
the few fra^ents of Meander^ the Greek writer, that haye been 
pmseived, unbodiea tha same idea in a sin^^ line. The couplet in 
Hudibras is: 

" For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that's slain." 

"Hell is paved with good intentions," though found in Johnson 
and Herbert, was obviously in their day a proverbial expression. 
Walter Scott ascribes it to "some stem old divine." 

"There's a goed time coming" — is an expression used by Sir 
Walter Scott in Rob Rov, and has doubtless, for a long time, been 
a familiar saying in Scotland. 

7. VALUE OF TBACHBES' ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. W. J. Byam, in transmitting for insertion in the Picton 
North American an account of the Teachers' Association lately held 
in that town, thus refers to the value of teachers' associations 
amongst teachers. These associations when there is a harmonious 
exertion, serve to incite a healthy influence. They are pecnliarly 
adapted to the diffusion of the beet plans of instruction. Riffhtly 
eondncted they can never fail of being useful. They cultivate 
a fellow-feeling among the Teachers, and it afiTords them an 
opportunitjr to exchange thoughts on most of the difficulties which 
they meet m the Schools and the best method of surmounting them. 
As far as possible these meetings should be made strictly practical. 
In these meetings, it seems to me nothing ostentatious — nothing far 
f etdied is what we want — but rather the modes and experience of 

Sractical men. We need to come down to the School-room to every- 
ay business of the Teacher and thus prepare him to do his work 
more successfully on his return io his duties^ Anotiier and no in- 
considerablo advantage of flush Aasooiiriiiops is that tho Teacher 
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gains encouragement and strength by being thus l»aaght in contact 
with others engaged in the same purstdt. Toiling on alone in his 
isohited district, surrounded by obstacles and cuacoungements, 
weighed down by care, and finding none to sympathise with him he 
is fdmost ready to faint in his course and perhaps to abandon his 
calling. But after attending an Association, he feels that a noble 
brotherhood of kindred spirits are laboring in the same field under 
trials and discouragements similar to those which have oppressed 
him . He derives new strength from the sympathy of his friends. A 
professional feeling is engendered which will accomyauy him to bis 
School-room ; and when he goes home it is with renewed vigor and 
fresh aspirings to be a better man and a better Teacher.* 



IX. mntstioml MvttlUqtntt. 



Ankual Mfjetiko or toe Tkachebs' Assooiatiox roa Ufpea Gahada. 

-*The fiClh jmoool ConTention of the Teachers' Assodation of Canada 
West, will be held in the Temperance Hall, Toronto, on Tuesday, the 1st 
of August next, and eonlinue in session foar days. The attention of 
teachers, snperiDtendents, Ac, Is respectfully directed to the circular ae- 
oouipsDyiDg this number, coDtaiuiDg full particulars of the matters to be 
brought before the Conyentiou ; and trustees are respectfully requested to 
forward the circular to the teacher of the section as soon as it eomes to hand. 

— PcBuo Ck)irpsTiTiyB ExAMiNAnoN or tbk Schools nr East Oxroaa 
— Some time ago a few of the spirited teachers of the township, suggested 
to their representative councillors the propriety of having a public com- 
petitive examination of all the schools m the township, and at the same 
time requsted an apportionment of money for the purpose of procuring 
prizes for those who should, on trial, prove to be the most deserving and 
Boecessfal pupils. The councillors, with a readiness which bespeaks their 
intelligence, promptly granted a sum of twenty-five dollars for that pur- 
pose. Books to double that amount were accordingly obtained from the 
education office in Toronta Thursday last, the 20th inst, was the day 
appointed for this intellectual tournament. Oa entering the Town Hall 
the appearance of so many bright eyes and smiling faces certainly Aewed 
that something was up with the young folks ; and we had not long to wait 
till they shewed us what entertainment they had in store for visitors. 
The business commenced by the appointment of Mr. Edward Topping as 
Ohairman, and was kept up until after six o'clock in the evening. l*rises 
(over 80) were then distributed to the successful candidates, and an hour, 
later the whole business of the day had terminated The examiners be< 
log men of practical experienoe in teaching, the public may believe when 
we ssy that the examinations were close and searching, and bespeaks 
great intelligence and application on the part of both teachers and pupils. 
Wo hesitate not to say that those schools are conducted on the moat 
approved modes of teaching, and that the teachers are men of untiring 
energy — on no other supposition could the pupils have presented such a 
creditable appearance as they did; and we would sincerely wish that 
every school section in Canada were furnished with such txeellent teachers 
as these. Teachers and pupils, we believe, had a like reason to be satis- 
fied wiih the result of the day's proceedings, and we sincerely trust that 
the competitive examinations, so auspiciously beg^n, will be kept up; and 
that every township in the country will imitate so laudable an example.— 
Woodblock Times, 

— SuvDAT School Teaohcr's Conventiox.— On the 20th uU. the 
Toronto Sunday School Teachers' Convention was held hi the Temperance 
Hall, Temperance street, that commodious edifice having been erowded 
with an intelligent audience. Mr. S. H. Blake took the chair and com- 
menced the evening's proceedings by giving out a hymn. The Rev. Dr. 
Oaldicott engaged in prayer, at the conclusion of which the chairman 
delivered a very interesting address upon the management of Sunday 
schools, in which he gave useful hints as to the trohiing and preparations 
of teadiers, the better to fit them for the important and respcmible duty 
of instructing those who might, in the providence of God, be placed from 
time to time under their charge. Mr. Blakie then spoke at some length 
and with considornble force upon the subject—*' Our aim — the Salvation 
of the precious Souls of our Scholara." Mr. Clark followed in an appro- 
priate address on the subject—" How can we. as Sabbath School Teaehers, 
better qualify ourselves for tbe work t " Mr. Kimball examhied a class of 



ten sebo1ara» five boys and five girls, selected fswa five Sunday sehoc^, 
upon a lesson->the 9th chapter of St John — in a masterly and satisfactory 
manner. The questions were freelj and correctly answered although Mr- 
Kimball had not previously instructed the pupils in the lesson, which had 
merely been given them to study. At the conclusbn of this exerdse Mr. 
Lander, Superintendent of the Queen street Wesleyan Methodist School, 
delivered a very pleasing address upon tke subject-^' What are the rela- 
tions of the Sabbath School to the Church ?'* A hymn was then sung, the 
Rev. Mr. Marling pronounced the benediction, and the company separated. 
•^Leader, 

— > Paris School Pebsbntatiom —-The youug Ladies of the Classical 
Department, having heard that Mr. Anderson was about to vacate for a 
period of three monUis, tbe situation he has held during the last five yearS| 
as Teacher in the ITnion School, determined that previous to his departure, 
they would present him with a token of their high appreciation of his 
unwearied and faithful exertions on thsur behalC Accordingly, they pre- 
sented him with a handsome Photographic Album and an address. Having 
received no intimation of the intention of the pupils, Mr. Anderson foord 
some difficulty in making a suitable reply. — Parts 8idr, 

QcKBio SBMiHAftY. — A firc broks out at one oVloek on Saturday 

morning, and in a short time burned down the wing of the Quebec Semi- 
nary, a stone building four stories high, over 200 feet long and 40 feet 
deep^ erected about forty years ago in an eastern extension. The firs 
extended likewise to the main building, destroying nearly 100 feet thereof, 
and threatening the destmetion of not only the Seminary but the Bishop's 
Palace and the French Cathedral, which are connected with the Seminary 
by passages. The Laval University was likewise at one time in great 
danger of being Immt Fortunately the wind was not high. Everything 
was burned in the new wing, one priest having to jump from the third 
story for his life, while many of the students only escaped from their sleep- 
ing apartments half dressed. Most of them h-ive k)st their ck>thing and 
books. The Seminary was consumed by fire in the year 1701 and 1705. 
It was also damaged to a serious extent in the siege of 1759. Originally 
it was constructed on three sides of a square it compassed about 300 feet 
long. To this the wing just burned down was added. The present dam- 
sge is variously estimated at about $50,000. The extent of insurance is 
considerable. 



THE QUEEN'S BIRTH DAY A HOLIDAY. 

As will be seen by reference to page 52 of the April Dumber of 
the Journal, the anniversary of the birth day of Her Most 
Gracions Majesty the Queen is hereafter to be observed as a regu- 
lar holiday in all the public schools of Upper Canada. 



•It will be gratifying to the Teacher to know that a Regulation has re- 
cently been adopted by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Can- 
ada authorizing Teachers to devote five days during the year to visiting 
each others' schools. See Journal for last nicnth,'pages 60 and 63. 



NBW SCHOOL BISTORT of CANADA,-.OBOORAPHI6S. 

TtJST PUBLISHED: An Jlltutraled School Hittory of Canada, and 
f) of the other BritUh North Anuriean Provineee, By J. GaoaGB 
HoDoiss, LL.E, F.R.G.S. With sixty ettgravings on wood. Highly 
recommended by the presa Price 60 cents. 'Iha usual diseoont to teachers. 

The publisher would call attention to the grkatlt nvDucsn batis at which 
the following works, by the same author, are now offered by the booksellers: 

LovelTe Otneral Geography^ with 61 coloured maps, 118 beautiful 
engravings, and a table of doeks of the world— price reduced from $1 
to 70 cents. This book is esoecially adapted for introduction into e^ery 
College, Aoademy, and School in the British Provinces. Parents should 
see that it is in tlioir children's hands. 

Eaey Leeeone in Oeneral Ooographv ; with maps and illostratioDS ; 
being introductory to Lovell's General Geography — price reduced from 
60 cents to 45 cents. 

In Preparaiion, by the same author: Introductory Shetches and BtorUt, 
Ux Junior Classes, taken from the History of Canada and of the other 
Provinces of British ITortb America, for the use of schools. With nume- 
rous illustrations. 

ADAM MILLER, 
Upper Canada School Book Depot, 62 King St. East, Toronto. 

Toronto, April, 1866. [Stis. n, /». 



AnvsanssicKMTa inserted In the Journal of Bdnoaiion for SO cents per 
line, which may be remitted inpoetape otampe^ or otherwise. 

Tnucs: For a single copy of the •/otirf»a/o/^d«c</^ofi,|l per annum, 
back vols. , neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All snoecriptions 
to commence with the January Number, and payment In advance must 
in all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 1 eentseach. 

All commnnloations to be addressed to J. Osoaex HoneiKS L L ^ 
Mduomiion 0/##, Toronto. 



SUPPLEMENT TO THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 



To the Teachers^ Local Sv^erintendents, and Friends of Education of Canada West 



The Fifth Annual Contention of the " Teachers' 
Association of Canada West," will take place in the 
Temperance Hall, Toronto, on Tubsdat, the lat of 
August next^ at 11 a.m., and continue in Session four 
days. 

The Directors of the Grand Trunk and Northern Rail- 
roads, have kindly consented to allow Teachers attend- 
ing the Convention, to travel from any Station on their 
respective lines, to Toronto and back, at half the ordi- 
nary fares. Each Teacher will pay the full fare to 
Toronto, and will receive a free return ticket from the 
Treasurer of the Association. The Committee hope to 
be able ro effect the same arrangement with the Great 
Western Railroad. 

Accommodation will be provided for Members of the 
Association, while in Toronto, at half the usual hotel 
prices, or about 50 cents per day. Ladies and gentle- 
men proposing to avail themselves of this arrangement 
wUl confer a favour by forwarding their names at least 
ten days before the meeting, in order that the Managing 
Committee may know how manv to provide for. An 
officer will be in attendance at the Temperance Hall, early 
on the first day of meeting, to direct those who wish to 
avail themselves of this arrangement. 

The opening addresau will be delivered by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Daniel Wilson, on Tuesday, at 2 o^clock. Ad- 
dresses will be delivered, during the sittings of the Con- 
vention, by the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D.D., Chief 
Superintendent of Education ; the Rev. John McCaul, 
LL.D., President of University College ; the Rev. 6. P. 
Young, M.A., Inspector of Grammar Schools ; T. J. 
Robertson, M. A., Head Master of the Normal School, 
and other gentlemen connected with the Educational 
Institutions of the country. 

Important topics of discussion will arise in connection 
with the following Reports : — 

I. The Report of the Committee appointed at last 
meeting to examine the provisions of the School Law, 
with reference to arbitrations between Trustees and 
Teachers. 

2. The Report of the Committe on the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Association. 

S. The Report of the Delegate appointed to represent 
the Association at the National Teachers' Convention of 
the United States. 



The following subjects will also be introduced for 
discussion : — 

1. Ought the apportionment of the Grammar School 
fund to be dependant on the average attendance of those 
pupils who are learning Greek and Latin ? 

2. What means are best calculated to secure a prac- 
tical union among teachers, by Teachers' Associations 
or otherwise, with a view to promote their common 
interest and the progress of education ? 

S. The expediency of continuing the power of grant- 
ing certificates of qualification as Teachers by County 
Boards, or the transference of this power to a Central 
Board of Examiners, giving Provincial Certificates. 

4. What means are best calculated to secure a higher 
and more uniform standard of qualfiication among 
teachers, and to give greater permanency to their ap- 
pointments, especially in the rural districts ? 

5. Can a uniform method be introduced for accurately 
recording the daily work of the school, so as to test its 
progress at regular intervals, and show clearly the stand- 
ing of each pupil in attainments and in conduct ? 

6. What are the defects of our present Provincial 
School and University Systems in providing for the 
higher education of girls ; and how can they be reme- 
died ? 

%• Other subjects may be proposed for discussion by 
any member present, and will, be introduced if approved 
of by a majority of the members present. 

By the kind permission of the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, a Social Reunion, or Conversazione, will be 
held in the Normal School Buildings, when the gallery 
of Paintings and Statuary, the Apparatus and Library, 
will be thrown open to the members ; and other attrac- 
tions of an inleresting and noval character will contri- 
bute to the gratification of the Convention. 

As the Constitution of the Association will be brought 
under discussion by the second Report ; and important 
changes may be proposed, with a view to meet the 
wishes of Township and County Associations, it is ex- 
ceedingly desirable that these should be fully represented 
at the Convention. 

Ladies engaged in the work of teaching are specially 
invited to attend and take part in the deliberations of 
the Association. 



Toronto, May, 1865. 



T. 6. CHESNUT, 

Secretary. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 

GRANT FOR UPPER CANADA, FOR 1865. 

da-cular io the Clerk of each Cttun^y CUy^ Toion and Villagt 
Municipality in Upper Canada, 

SiR«— I have the honour to transmit herewith a certified 
copy of the apportionment for the current year, of the Legis- 
latiye School Grant to each City, Town, Village, and Township, 
in Upper Canada. 

The hasis of apportionment to the several Counties, Cities, 
Towns, Villages, and Townships for this year, is the population 
as reported in the census of 1 86 1, which was also adopted last year, 
and I have no more generally accurate statistics of a later date. 

Where Separate Schools exist, the sum apportioned to the 
Municipality has heen divided among the Common and Roman 
Catholic Separate Schools therein, accordii^p to the average 
attendance of pupils at hoth classes of Schools during last year, 
ss reported hy the Trustees. 



The gross sum apportioned to all the schools this year is 
the same as that apportioned last year. 

The apportionment is made on the supposition that the 
amount usually placed on the estimates, for the support of 
Common Scho<^, will be voted during the ensuing session of Par- 
liament. But according to an intimation made to me by the 
Finance Department, that part of it which* depends upon the 
annual vote of Parliament, will not be payable until it is voted 
by the Legislature — Parliament having been prorogued before 
the details of the estimates were passed. There is, however, I 
think, no doubt that the whole sum will be voted on the re- 
assembling of the Legislature. 

I shall endeavour to have part of the apportionment paid 
at this Office, to the Agent of the Treasurer of your Munici- 
pality, about the Ist of July, provided that the School Accounts 
have been duly audited, and that they, together with the Audi- 
tors' and Local Superintendents' Reports, have been duly tranc- 
mitted to this Department. 

It is particularly desirable that the amounts should be ap- 
plied for not later than the third week in July, as it is incon- 
venient to delay the payment. There are, however, a number 
of municipalities which have not yet sent in their accounts of 
school moneys, now several months over due, and in these cases 
the payment must necessarily be deferred until the law has been 
complied with. 

I trust that the liberality of your Council will be increased 
in proportion to the growing necessity and importance of pro- 
viding for the sound and thorough education of all the youth of 
the land. 

I am Sir, your obedient Servant, 

E. RYERSON. 
Education Office, 

Toronto, 16th June, 1865. 



▲pportlonmant to CoimtleSv for 1865. 



1. COUNTY OF GLENGAURT. 

CharlottenburRh „ ...V.... |701 OS 

Do. for Separate Schools .SIOS 00 

Kenyon BSS 00 

Lancaster 478 00 

Do. for Seimrate Schools 68 00 

Loehiel 611 00 

Do. for Separate Schools......... 0? 00 

Total for Coanty.SSMO. IMS 00 |S87l 00 



S. COUNTT OF STOBMONT. 

MM. ApporttouMMl. 

Cornwall ^ 1000 00 

Finch S87 00 

Osnabruck 870 00 

Soxborongh 880 00 

$1043 00 

8.: COUNTT OF DUNDAS. 

HatUda S582 00 

Mountain 441 00 

WlUiamsbargh 561 00 

"" " "" 4gQ0Q 

18074 00 



4. COUNTT OF PBBSOOTT. 

Towuhlpat 

Alfred. .«:.:... SI68 00 

Caledonia 129 00 

Hawkesbnry, East 873 00 

Do. for Separato Schools $184 00 

Do. West £68 00 

Lonffueuil 188 00 

Phmtaeenet, North 868 00 

Do. for Separate School .m 46 00 

Da Sonth « 148 00 

$180 00 $1626 00 
lotia for Ooonlr. $1706. 
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6. COUNTY OP EUSSBLL. 
Townahlpc. Ap. 

Cambridge gj JJ 

Clarence JJJ S 

Cumberland JJJ W 

Riiasell - «7 00 

1817 00 

6. COUNTY OF CARLBTON. 

Fitxroy ^ JJ 

«loiiceBter MJ g 

Ooulbourn - Jg J 

Gower, North •••••• 2^ JJ 

Huntley gj JJ 

March JgJJ 

Do. for Separate School $16 00 

Nepean *" '*'' 

T)o. for Separate School 18 00 

Owoode n» JO 

Torboltoii » '" '• 81 00 

$84 00 13454 00 
Total for County, $3488. 

7. COUNTY OP GIIBNVILLB. 

Auiriista K^ W 

Edwardsburgh 811 00 

Do. for Separate Schools 184 00 

Gower. South IS? H 

Oxford on B4deaa •,-,:—• "♦ ^0 

Do. for Separate Schools 12 00 

Wolford 8M0<» 

fee 00 I228S 00 

Total for Conntj, $2840. 

8. COUNTY OP LEEDS. 

Bastard »438 00 

Bmvcsa South 41 00 

Croaby North «M 00 

Do. South 254 00 

Elisabethtown 728 00 

Blmsloy South 168 •» 

Bscott Front IJl 00 

Kitl«»y ♦!« 00 

Leeds and lAnsdowne Front 882 00 

Do. do. Bear 272 00 

Yonge Front 216 00 

Yon^ and Escott Bear 256 00 

Do. for Soparate School $18 00 

$1800 $8092 00 
TotaL'for County, $8605. 

0. COUNTY OF LANARK. 

Bathurst $;« 00 

Beckwith $04 00 

BuTWSs North 157 00 

Dalhousie 188 00 

Do. for Separate School $14 00 

Darling..... 108 00 

Drummond 814 00 

Elmsley North 187 00 

Lanark 274 00 

Lavant - W 00 

Montague 417 00 

PaJKenham 202 00 

Ramsay - 4$1 00 

Shorbrooke North 45 00 

Do. South 87 00 

Total for County, $8288. $14 00 $8260 00 

10. COUNTY OF RENFREW. 

Admastou $805 00 

Algona 60 00 

AMco 71 00 

Do. fDr Separate School $15 00 

Bagot and BliSineld 188 00 

Brougham 00 00 

Bromley 168 00 

Brudenell, E^gbui, and Badcliffe 120 00 

Grattan 115 00 

Do. for Separate Schools 85 00 

Horton 148 00 

McNab 221 00 

Pembroke 6$ 00 

Do. for Separate School 16 00 

Petewava, Buchanan and McKay 44 00 

RolphandWyUe 80 00 

RoflS 157 00 

Sebastopol and Griffith ,^.... 70 00 

Stafford !!».... 66 00 

Westmeath 240 00 

Wilberforoe 164 00 

Total for County, $2168. $66 00 $8108 00 

11. COUNTY OF FRONTENAO. 

Banie and Clarendon , $55 00 

Bedford .......; 160 00 

Do. for S^Mirate Scbcol $48 00 

HInchinbrooke 91 00 

Kennebec 51 00 

]IUn«ton 827 00 

P9. for Separato Sobool 23 00 



COUNTY OF FBONTENAC-CS(m«iM««l. 



Miller andn&Qonio 





. 29400 
8 00 


Olden t..^^..^.... 




68 00 


Oao .M.^.^^ 




41 00 


PkOmenton 




16 00 


Pittrimrgh ^-U..^.^ . 

Porthmd Z... „, 

Storrington .„..,.„ ,. ..«.• .. 


WT'i'di" 

$162 00 


. 528 00 

, 84000 
. 847 00 


Wolfe Island 

Do. forftqiwateSdiaolB 

Total for Comity. #8005^ 


. 83900 

$28aoo 



M. COUNTY CBT ADDINGTON. 

Amherst Uand » ^.. $162 00 

Anglesea »..-..,....,..... 22 00 

Camden Bast »....« 789 00 

Do. Ibr Separale School $22 00 

Denbigh and AbiOBer 21 00 

Bmestown 568 00 

Kaladar .*...............,..,..... 129 00 

Sheffield a 81100 

Do. for Sepair«te School 40 00 



Total for County, $2604. 



$62 00 $1942 00 



18. COUNTY OF LENNOX. 

Adolphustown $06 00 

Fredericksburgh North 240 00 

Do South 156 00 

Riofamond 414 00 

$915 00 

14. COUNTY OF PEINCB EDWARD. 



AmeliaslNUitb . 

Athol -.. 

Halloir^ 

Hillier 

Maryaburgh.. 



$418 00 
218 00 
, 485 00 
. 281 00 
. 462 00 
. 84200 

$2166 00 



18. COUNTY OF HASTINGS. 

$157 00 

Hnngeriord 515 00 

Do. for Sepanle flohool $7 00 

Huntingdon 850 00 

Madoc 480 00 

Marmora and Lake 179 00 

Rawdon 430 00 

Sidney 609 00 

Tudor 101 00 

Thurlov. 581 00 

^endinan^. ., .^... 872 00 



HMtil«t1 

Tutia for Ooim^. $4812. 



81 00 

$7 00 $4805 00 



16. COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Alnwick $166 00 

Brighton 445 00 

Gramaho 460 00 

Haldimand 789 00 

Hamilton 767 00 

Monaghan South 148 00 

Murray : 438 00 

PerCT , 402 00 

DO. for Separate School M 00 

..- 461 00 



Ssiymour 
Total for Couuty , ^4080. 



$19 00 $4011 00 



17. COUNTY OF DURHAM. 

Cartwright $827 00 

OaTW ...„ 688 00 

Clarke » 789 00 

ftMrlingWn ...... ^ 820 00 

Hope 706 00 

Manvers 604 00 

$3742 00 

18. COUNTY OF FSTBBB0X0U6H. 

AsBbodel $349 00 

Bdmont and Methuen 82 00 

Douro 802 00 

Dummer 252 00 

Bnaismofe 108 00 

Galway 61 00 

Harvey 43 00 

Minden, Stanhope and Diysari 82 00 

Monaghan North 158 00 

Otmmbee 488 00 

Do. for Separate School ^27 00 

Smith 465 00 

Snowd^ «. 22 00 



Total for County, $2888. 



$27 00 $2812 00 



19. COUNTY OF YICTORIA. 



TowiMhlpi. 

Anson « $18 

Bexlc^ 27 oa 

Carden 75 00 

Dalton 7 00 

Digby 10 00 

Bldon 800 00 

Emily 470 00 

Feneloa 254 OO 

HJndon 1 00 

Lazton 48 00 

Lutterworth 5S 00 

Macaulay and Draper 2 00 

Mariposa 860 OD 

Ops .:. ., 2*4 $0 

Smnerville 73 $0 

Vorulam .- « 185 00 



$2527 00 



20. COUNTY OF ONTARIO. 

Brock $555 00 

Mara : 285 00 

Hckering 960 00 

Rama 44 «• 

Reach 745 00 

Soott ., 260 00 

Scugog Island 88 00 

ThoiJh 195 00 

Uxbridge 471 00 

Whitby EMt 489 0$ 



Whitby 
Do. Wert . 



426 00 

$4422 00 



21. COUNTY OF YORK. 

Btoblooko $405 00 

Do. for Separate School $15 00 

Georgtna - 179 00 

Gwilllmbuiy Bast 468 00 

Do. North 221 00 

King 895 00 

Markham 1088 00 

Scarborough. 582 00 

Yaughan 954 00 

Wl3tohurch 884 00 

York 1067 00 

Do. for Separate Schools 178 00 

Tbtal for County, $6656. $188 00 $6368 00 

22. COUNTY OF PEEL. 

Albion •«» 

Caledon 550 00 

Ohiiigwaoousy 827 00 

Gore of Toronto ~ 188 00 

Do, for Separate School $24 00 ^ 

Toronto 789 00 



Total for County, $2982. 



$2400 $295800 



23. COUNTY OF SIMOOB. 



Adjala... 



, $819 ( 

. 3484 

Flos.............. 114) 

Gwillimbury \V4jat 480 ( 

Innisfll , fc40 ( 

Do. for Separate School $8 00 

Medonte 120 J 

Mono "... 434 5 

Morrison and Muskoka 85 1 

Muluiur 217 1 

Nottawasan 4fi6 < 

OrUlUandMatebedaah 149 4 

Do. for Separate School 18 00 

Oio »$4 ( 

Sonuidale llj i 

T^y and Tiny « 227 I 

Tecumseth 645 ( 

Toflsorontlo 128 « 

Tcspra UO t 

Da for Separate School. 12 00 



Totol for County, $4797. 



$88 00 $4788 00 



24. COUNTY OP HAIflX)N. 

Esquesing, including Georgetown $868 00 

Nasssgaweya 336 00 

Nelson 547 00 

Trafalgar 701 00 

— $2452 00 

25. COUNTY OP WENTWORTH. 

Ancastcr $605 00 

Barton- 387 00 

Beverley 760 00 

Binbrooke 252 00 

Flamborough East 430 00 

Do. for Separate School $41 00 

Flamborough West 436 00 

Do. for Separate School 21 00 

Glauford 283 00 

Ssltfieet 828 00 



Total for County, $8478. 



$63 00 $3411 00 



1805.] 



fl» UPPI& CANADA. 



KL COiniTT ov BKAirr. 



HnMrtflwtl ••..••. «..•••...•.....••• 98B 00 

Barfbrd «,...... 971 99 

Bamfrios South 408 00 

OdEland 180 00 

Ooond»g» 949 00 

Toacarora ^ ^. 189 o9 

92479 09 

97. COUNTY OF LINOOLX. 

CMrtor 1990 00 

Clinton 900 09 

Oidiuborooisli 890 00 

Oimntham m 09 

Da for Separate School M 99 

GrluM^ ^ 809 09 

l^nth 948 00 

Nbgi»...„ 989 00 



Total for Coanty. $8140. 



$44 00 



98. COUNTT OF WELLANB. 

Bertie ^ tS20 00 

Growlend 174 00 

Hnmbentone 804 09 

Do. for SeiMurate School 860 00 

Ftiham 817 00 

StMiiford 818 00 

Bo. for Separate School 46 00 

Thorold « 840 00 

Wainlleet 277 00 

WiUonghby 184 00 



Total for Coiui«7, 9BM0. 



$100 00 1084 00 



99. OOTJNTT OF HALDIMAND. 

Cknhorooch 9180 00 

Cajnga North 996 09 

do South « 119 90 

Dwin ., 114 09 

MoultoB and Sberhrooke 214 90 

Oneida 841 09 

Do. for Separate School 991 00 

Bainham 858 00 

Seneca ^ 409 00 

Walpole « 881 00 



Total for County, 92499. 



IMOO 92429 90 



80. COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 

Oharlotteville ^... ....... 

HooKhton .. 



9417 00 

MidSkAonZ.^V^^^^^^^^^^^ MB 00 

Townaend 689 00 

Walalnsham 989 00 

lieindhaBi 407 99 

Dow for Separate Sohooi ......... 984 00 

Woodhouae . 444 00 



Total for CoBnly. •9999. 



984 00 98179 00 



31. OOUNTT OF OXFOJU). 

Blandford |289 00 

Blenhefan 889 00 

Dereham ..«. . «... 957 00 

NlaaoQriBaat 418 00 

Norwloh North 412 00 

Do, South „ 891 00 

Oiford North ..... « 219 00 

Do. Bast 827 00 

Do. Weat 886 00 

Zerra Beat . 649 90 

Do. Weat «..„.. 448 00 

14900 00 

S2. OOUNTT OF WATBKLOa 

DnmlMea North 9199 09 

Waterloa North 479 09 

Do. South 4179 00 

Wellealej 611 09 

Do. for Bqwiata Schoola......... 996 00 

WUnot . 672 00 

Do. for Separate Sehoob 68 09 

Woohrioh 999 00 



Total for County, $8580. 



$168 00 $8367 00 



83. COUNTY OF WELLINGTON. 

Amaranth 

Arthur 

Do. for SepaniteSehoola ...... $184 09 



Britt 

Garafraia. 
Guelph .... 

Luther 

MaiybofOUKh • ...•*...«.......... 

DoJ''for'&paSte'£hool"V.V.V.7 
NIohol y 

Do. for Sepiffite Sohooi. 84 00 

p^ 



89 90 



Da. for Sepwate School . 
Pualineh m.m< 

Total for eBQalr»$4981 



$148 00 

297 99 

4»00 
898 00 
487 00 
870 00 
82 00 
976 00 
248 00 

298 00 
026 00 
248 00 
664 00 



84. COUNTY OF 6&EY; 



$81t99 



- . $809 00 

Bentinck 890 00 

0<rfllnRirood 179 00 

Derhy 149 00 

Avremont, inohidlng Mount Foreat 392 00 

Buphraeia 176 00 

CHeaelg 821 00 

Da for Separate Schoob $16 00 

HoHaad 260 00 

Do. for Separate Sohooi 18 00 

Keppel, Sarawak and Brooke 71 00 

Heianethon 146 00 

Do. for Separate School 17 00 

Normaubj 484 00 

_ Da for Separate Schoola .'. 61 00 

9»P»«T 264 00 

Froton ...., i«0 00 

Do. for Separate School 28 00 

SkYlncent SSO 00 

SttlliTan 186 00 

Do. for Separate School 22 00 

Sydenham 836 00 

Da for Separate School 26 00 

9208 00 $4051 00 



Total for Connty. $4259. 



85. COUNTY OF PBRTIL 

Blanvhard $452 00 

Downie 433 00 

Baathope North 375 00 

Do. South 278 00 

BHIoe 273 00 

Da for Separate Sohooi $40 00 

Blma 287 09 

Fnllartoii 846 00 

HIbbert 841 09 

LORan MM 271 09 

Hominffton 864 09 

Wallace 288 00 



Total for County, 98749. 



$40 00 98703 00 



86. COUNTY OF HUBON. 

Aahfldd $814 00 

Colbome 224 00 

Goderioh 428 00 

€k«ar ~ 296 00 

Hay...., 898 Oo 

Howlck 270 00 

Hullett 293 00 

Do. for Separate Sohooi $8t 00 

McKUlop 255 00 

Da for Sepaimte School 36 00 

Morria 279 00 

StanlorandBaylfeld 410 00 

Stephra 814 00 

Da for Sepamte School 25 00 

Tucfceramith 887 00 

Tumherry 151 00 

Wawanoah 878 00 

Uabome. 889 00 



Total for Counly, $4648. 



992 00 $4751 00 



87. COUNTY OF BBUCB. 

Albemarle $6 00 

Amabel 21 00 

Arran 806 00 

Brant 875 00 

Brooe.. „ 270 00 

Oarrick 870 00 

Cttlroea m... 248 00 

Da for Separate Sohooi $28 00 

Bldenlie 212 00 

Oreenock - 194 09 

Da for Separate School 27 00 

Huron 291 00 

Kincardine 348 00 

Knloaa 221 00 

182 00 



96900 9999800 



Total for Connty. $8103. 



38. COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX 

AdeUide $801 00 

Blddulph — . 840 00 

Da for Smrato Schoola $62 00 

Oarradoo 468 00 

Delaware 216 00 

Dorchester, North 48$ 00 

EkMd. 806 60 

Lobo y. 496 09 

London .f. 1159 00 

MoCHfflTray 462 00 

Da for Separate School 19 00 

Metcalfo 209 00 

Moaa „ 863 00 

Nfaaouri, Weat 877 00 

WeatmiBBter 742 00 

Da for Separate Sohooi ......... 11 00 

WflHama, Bast 207 00 

Da Weat 218 00 

Da for Sapante School 88 00 



Total for OMaly,|9989» 



$12900 $636900 



39. COUNTY OF BLOIN. 
Townihlpfc Apportionment. 

Aldborou«h 9279 00 

Bajfaam 616 00 

Dorcheatcr, South , 264 00 

Dunwich 846 00 

Malahlde 688 00 

Southwold 656 00 

Yarmonth 789 00 

$353800 

40. COUNTY OF KENT. 

Camden aud Gore $329 00 

Chatham and Gore 430 00 

Dorer. Beat and Weat 818 00 

Harwich 543 00 

Da for Separate School $3 00 

Howard 468 00 

Do. for Separate School 9 00 

Ortord 806 00 

Baleiffh 862 00 

Do. for Separate Schools 88 00 

Rmnuey 56 00 

Tilbury. East 162 00 

Zone 189 90 

Total for Connty, 93203. $100 00 93103 00 

41. COUNTY OF LAMBTON. 

Bosanquet $37100 

Brooke 102 00 

Dawn 87 00 

Enniikillcn, including Oil Springs 128 09 

Enphomia 253 09 

Moore 827 00 

Do, for Separate Sohooi $I7 00 

Plymptou 894 99 

Samla » 187 99 

Sombra 188 00 

Do. for Separate Scho<4 29 00 

Warwick 406 00 

$46 00 $2583 00 

Total for County. $2679 00. 

42. COUNTY OF ESSEX. 
Audordon , $173 00 

Do. for Separate School $7 00 

Colchentcr 316 00 

GosAdd 282 00 

Maidstone 184 00 

Do. for Separato School 14 09 

WaUeu 187 09 

Mersca 267 00 

Bochester 161 00 

Sandwich East 375 00 

Sandwksh West 817 00 

TUbuiy, West , 142 00 

Total for Gonn^. $2816. $21 00 $2294 00 



ApportionnMiit to OltiM» Towns, aad 
yiUttgas, for 1865. 



atisa^ 


Common 
Schools. 


Schools.' 


TotaL 


Toronto 


$8468 00 
1906 00 
1180 00 
1217 00 
888 00 


$1924 00 
883 00 

460 00 
168 00 
922 00 


•ffilSJ 


Hamilton 


Kingston 


1649 09 


London 

Ofctowa 


1886 00 
1760 00 




98696 00 


98866 00 


912462^90 



2bi0n«— 
AnhentburKb .. 



Bwrie. 
Bdleril 



dlerilte 

Berlin 

Bowmanville.... 

Brantford 

BrockvlUe 

Chathaaa.......... 

Clifton 

Cobourg 

OolUiwwood .... 
OomwalL......... 

Dundaa 

Gait 

Goderioh 

Guelph 

*(Dgersoll 

Lindsay 

MUton 

Napanee 

Ntegara 

OakTiUa 

Owen Sound .... 

Paris... 

Perth 

Peterborough , 

Picton 

Port Hope ......( 

Presootl 

Sandwich 

Samia , 

St. Catharines , 



$176 09 
175 00 
675 00 
284 09 
896 00 
640 00 
868 00 
478 00 
96 00 
470 00 
166 90 
989 90 
224 00 
968 09 
887 09 
446 00 

No report 
198 00 
106 00 
178 00 
175 00 
127 09 
266 00 
283 00 
236 00 
886 90 
170 00 
499 00 
166 00 
118 00 
250 00 
470 00 



$101 09 

80 00 

178 00 


9900 

130 00 

6100 

69 00 

127 00 


118*00 


moo 


m'oo 


78 00 
47 00 


5100 

90 09 

14190 

78 00 


146 00 


2m"69 



9276 99 
956 00 

758 00 
284 99 
829 09 
748 00 

498 00 
634 09 . 
165 09 
697 00 
169 99 
289 99 
84S09 
968 09 
897 99 
909 99 
804 90 
228 99 
199 99 
212 00 
918 00 
174 99 
269 99 
284 00 
209 99 
4177 99 
948 09 

499 09 

m99 

118 00 
289 90 
794 99 



^Theamonnl Ibr IngerKiU eaanot ha ized, the 

nooessary information not being fomiahed. 
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TOWSS^Continued, 



Btlfnnr's.... 
St. Thomas. 

SiiDooe 

Stratford.... 
Whitby .... 
Wliidsior.... 
Woodstock 



Oommon 
BchooU. 



833M 
IM M 
SUM 
S7«M 
887 M 
8M00 
MO 00 

OOUM M 



Sepvate 
ScEoola. 



MM 
MM 



OOMM 



Total. 




VILIAGBS-CbiflteiMff. 



liaSMM 



TncorporaUd VtUagei— 



Arnprlor 

Ashburnham 

Aurora 

Hath 

Bradford 

Brampton 

Briichton 

Calodouia 

Cayw^ 

Chippewa ^....^... 

Clintou 

Colbome 

Dunnvillo 

Blora 

Bmbro 

Vennis 

FortKrie 

Gananoqae. 

HawkevDnry 

Heiipeter ^ 

Holland Landing.. 

Iroquob 

Kempt viile 

Kincardine 

Lanark 

MerrickTiUo 1 

Mitchell 

Morrisburgh 

Nevbunrh 

NewcaKtle 

New Ham bur .. 



HMM 

119 M 
144 M 

MM 
llftM 
195 M 
141 M 
138 M 

M M 
181 M 

120 M 
MM 

159 M 

IMM 

MM 

118 M 

MM 

181 M 

ISI M 

7«M 

MM 

74 M 

IMM 

117 M 

7iM 

74 M 

146 M 

IMM 

140 M 

U8M 

IMM 



21 M 
SI M 



84M 



$IMM 

119 M 

144 M 
MM 

115 M 
195 M 
141 M 
IMM 
MM 

151 M 

120 M 
MM 

152 M 
125 M 

MM 

134 M 

84M 

181 M 

ISIM 

72 M 

M M 

74 M 

IMM 

117 M 

72 M 

IMM 

145 M 
102 M 
140 M 
12SM 
104 M 





Oommon 
School. 


Separate 
BobooL 


Total. 


Newmarket ........r 


124 M 

MM 

IMM 

MM 

7SM 

IMM 

IMM 

MM 

01 M 

IMM 

78 M 

MM 

MM 

MM 

IMM 

110 M 

IMM 

152 M 

82M 

87M 

IMM 


44M 

MOO 
18 M 
MM 

MM 

7SM 
S7M 

is'oo 


IMM 


OranfcerlUe 


MM 


Oihawa 


MIM 


Pembroke 


76 M 
107 M 


Port0alhou»le. — 

Preston 

Itenfrew 


IMM 
IMM 
84 M 


Smith's Valla 


61 M 
IM M 


Sttrllttg 


78 M 
MM 


Stfaihfwr 


M M 


gtreetsTille 

Thorold 


MM 
IMM 


TrniUm 

Vienna 

Waterloo 

WelUnxton 


167 M 
IMM 
152 00 
97 M 


Welland 


87 M 


Torkville 


IM M 








$68MM 


$401 M 


M2MM 



BUmfART-ONKiiMiAi. 



Bumnuuy of Apportionment to Counties 
for 1865. 



1 Glengan7 , 

2. Btormont 

S. Dundaa. 

S. Presoott 

5. Kuiiiell 

6. Carlelon 

7. OreuTille 

8. Leedi 

9. Lanark 

10. Renflrew 

11. Vrootonac 

12. Addlnaton 

IS. Lennox 

14. Prince Edward 



Common 
Soboob. 


Bonaimte 


n72M 


MBM 


1948 M 


...... 


M74M 


... .. 


15MM 


IM M 


817 M 


> . .• 


8454M 


84M 


2snM 


MM 


85MM 


18 M 


S2MM 


14 M 


2116 M 


52 M 


2843M 


IMM 


1942 M 


MM 


915 M 




21MM 






Total. 



2540 00 
1918 M 
2074 00 
17MM 

817 M 
84MM 
SS49M 
86M M 
82MM 
21MM 
aOMM 
20MM 

915 M 
SIMM 



15. Hastinn 

16. North«mberland. 

17. Durham 

18. Peterborough 

19. Victoria 

SO. Outarlo 

21. York 

2*. Pool 

23. 8imooe 

24. Halton 
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L GROWTH AND PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 

AUSTBALIA. 

From the current number of the Edinburgh Bevie%9 we make a few 
extracts from an intereoting articleon the Australian Ooloniee. These 
extracts contain a sketch of the difficulties which have been encoun- 
tered in establishing a system of popular education in these colonies, 
and an account of the present state and progrsM of the work there. 

The Colonies possessed, at an early period of their existence, a 
system of primary education, known as the Denominational Sys- 
tem. Under this system, the State entrusted to the heads of tiie 
various religious denominations an annual sum for the support and 
management of primary schools. The sum was aJlocated on the 
basis of population, and the Board maintained a system of inspec- 
tion ; but, in aU other respects, the details were left to the manage- 
ment of the clei^. The school-house was built on Church ground, 
and the schoolmaster was appointed and dismisfied by the clergy- 
man. Such a system was not altogether without its advantages. 
In addition to the visits of the Board inspectors, few and far be- 
tween, the country schools were under the daily supervision of the 
resident clergyman — school districts were organized by him in new 
and thinly-populated localities — and, in a country where lay patrons' 
were difficult to be obtained, and took no active part when ob- 
tained, the clerical patron was not unacquainted with school routine, 
and, in most cases — and to a much ffreater extent than in the 
Home country — had himself exercised tiie office of schoolmaster at 
some period of his life. In actual practice, however, these advan- 
tages were found to be very much overbalanced. Chiefly, the ex- 
penses became so multiplied as to threaten, notwithstanding the 
utmost liberality of the State, to bring the whole machinery of 
primary education to a stand-still. The various religious bodies, 
and more especially the dissenting bodies, have evinced very con- 
siderable activity throughout the Australian Colonies. Whatever 
direction settlement has taken, it has been quickly followed bv the 
appointment of clergymen of the various denominations, and the 
celebration of the public offices of religion ; and, as each clergyman 
possessed the riffht of nominating tcKichers and of calling on the 
Education Board for the necessary funds, he lost no time in doing 
so. Indeed, in most cases, the school buildings were used for the 
purpose of divine service, and the exercise of patronage was an 
additional inducement for activity. In this manner the mere rude 
outline of a town was found to poaseu its four, five, and even six 
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small primary schools within a stone's throw of each other. It is 
not to be wondered at if, under such a system, the schools were 
inefficient, the masters ill-paid, and the whole sdiolastic machinery 
— whidi mig^t have been used so advantageously in large buildings 
and under a proper staff of teachers— uselessly frittered away in so 
many minute subdivisions. 

Such was the condition of primary education when the^ system of 
self-government wh6se course we have been tracing came into being, 
and the new Legislature applied itself with assiduity to remedy iti 
defects. Their efforts, however, raised a most determined and, for 
several years, invincible opposition from the clergy. Even more 
strenuously than at home, a purely denominational system was put 
forward by them as alone compatible with the necessaiy religious 
culture of youth— though, at home, the existence of a State reli- 
gion is a very considerable check on the excessive multiplication of 
sectarian schools. And aU overtures for a combined system, or for 
a secular system in which the clergy would co-operate by under- 
taking the religious instruction of the members of their respective 
flocks^ were met by their firm resistance. Several education biUs 
were introduced into the Lower House, and were there abandoned, 
or thrown out in the Upper House. The lay population showed 
their indifference to a purely denominational system by sending 
their children, irrespective of sectarian considerations, to whatever 
local school gave the best secular instruction ; but it was judged 
inexpedient to force any new system on the country in the face of 
so uncompromising an opposition from the religious instructors of 
the people. Balked in its efforts to obtain the co-operation of the 
der]^, the Legislature entered upon a new course. The Irish 
National system of education was the one which had chiefly recom- 
mended itself to all, save the clerical body, as most suited to take 
the place of the denominational system at work throughout the 
country ; and it, or some very near modification of it, was sought 
to be introduced in the various bills we have just referred to. 
Unable to carry out tiiese views, the House now left the denomina- 
tional system to its supporters— making, however, no diminution 
in the annual vote to it — and passed an Act establishing a Board, 
in all respects similar to the National Board of Ireland, with an 
adequate endowment. In this manner it was hoped that the 
schools of the new Board would in time supplant those of the old. 
No such result, however, took place. The small inefficient schools 
of each village merely found another added to their numbor, while 
the various local rivalries and jealousies were far from being dimm- 
ished by the change. The two Boards went into opposition from 
the commencement. They established separate training-schook— 
their two staffs of inspectors travelled the same roads ; indeed, in 
many instances^ the N^ational inspector came and ov«rinnied the 
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work of the Benominational inspector; the Denomiiiational in- 
spector returning and overturned the work of his opponent 

One advantage, indeed, resulted from the keen nvaliy which the 
denominational system maintained with itself, and with the new 
Bystem. A very laige proportion of the school population was 
found in actual attendsAce. But little more could be urged in 
favour of the experiment. Kotwithstanding, however, their failure 
te establish a more combined system, the Legislature — ^with the 
full approval of the country — exhibited an exceeding liberality in 
the cause of primary education. Before the colony of Victoria 
had reached the tenth year of its independent existence, the annual 
Parliamentary grant for primary education had risen to the sum of 
£120,000 — a sum which, talcing population for population, is equi- 
Yalent to the enormous ^"nnki gnnt of five millions from the 
House of Commons for the primary schools of England alone, or 
dose on eight millions for those of the United Kingdom. In the 
older colony of Kew South Wales, in which a precisely similar 
oourse-— curious as that course is — had been followed, the annual 
Education vote rose to a correspondingly large amount. Yet, not- 
withstsnding this very great liberality on the part of the LpgLsla- 
ture, a system so inherently extravagant was unable to bring its 
eocpenses within its income, and there were few veers in which both 
Boards did not come before the House in a supplementary estimate. 
In 1861, we find the colony of Viotoria voting £125,000 for the 
annual expenses of primary education, but before the year had 
•lapsed the DenomiuatioDal Board had entered into arrangements 
to the extent of £105,000, and the National Board to that of 
£50,343. It became apparent to all that, in the gradual extension 
of inland settlement, primary education must ei^er lag behind or 
exhaust the entire colonial revenue. Aoeordingly, in 1862, the 
House entered on a more determined step. By the Education Act 
of that year, the two rival Boards were abolished, and one uniform 
mtem established throughout the colony. The Act is little more 
than a reconstruction of the late National system from the com- 
bined elements of itself and its rival, and, indeed, the National 
system of Ireland has been in all respects closely followed. Not 
le8S than four hours each week-day are to be exclusively devoted to 
secular instruction ; the position and emoluments of masters have 
been improved, and they are brought under a more complete dassi- 
llcation according to merit According to this classification, they 
feoeive from the Board aalaries varying from £100 to £"800 per 
annum, and fees from pupils— which range from Is. to 2s. per week 
—add about an equal amount to their incomes : any approach to 
the free system of the United States or the Canadas being entirely 
dipcountenanced, — ^much, we believe, to the advantage of public 
education. No diminution has been made in the annual vote of 
the Legislature ; and, on the whole, we are inclined to think that 
the primary sohool and its teacher of these Colonies will now take 
a far more deserving position, and one which the supporters of 
state education in the Home country have long deqiaind of. If 
this is a result which it has taken the Colonies some time to arrive 
at, the delay is to be attributed to the difficolties which the clergy 
threw in the way, and by no means to the Legialature or the ooua- 
t'yi which have shown an early anxiety on this subject, and con- 
tinued to afibrd most liberal aid in the midst of much temporary 
disappointment 

In the progress of an upper or high-school system, the Colonies 
have experienced no such delays and di8i4;>pointnient8, though una- 
ble to free themselves entirely from the denominational element. 
At an early period of representative government, the House voted 
a sum of money for the building and endowment of gramifiar 
schools. The fund was transferred to the heads of the various 
religious denominations — ^inthe proportion of the census population 
•^who appointed trustees for its management By theee^ very 
efficient and handsome buildings have been erected in suitable 
localities ; properly-qualified masters h»ve been selected, and ueoee- 
sary rules drawn up. With ^esey however, their denominational 
ohtfacter in a great measure terminatea The schools are, indeed, 
known by the names of the reli^ous bodies to which they belong, 
but they receive pupils irrespective of sect, and the instruction is 
of a very superior order. School charges are about the same as 
those of the great public schools of England^ and they have endea- 
Youred to copy all that is most commendable m those time* honoured 
institutions. Already they furnish their annual supplies to the new 
universities. 

In their universities, however, the Colonies have been able 
entirely to shake oflf the denominational element The universities 
of Melbourne and Sydney are empowered to grant degrees in arts, 
law, and medicine ; and by recent letters patent their degrees take 
rank with those of the Home universities. These institutions have 
taken care that so distinguished an honour should not be abused ; 
and, indeed, some of their alumni have taken very high positions 
in the more important Home competitive examinations. Schools 
of lawy madioine^ and enginetring have been attached, andjure now 



largely attended. Indeed, the whole machinery for supplying the 
leamMl professions with new colonial material ib now in full work- 
ing and ver^r efficient order ; and the field' of remuneration is a 
large and rapidly increasing one. As some compensation for exclu- 
ding the denominational element from the imiversities, the reli- 
gious bodies have been allowed to affiliate coU^^ of their own, and 
from these the ranks of the colonial deigy are beginning to be 
recruited. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into any detailed notice of 
the public Ubraries, museums, and other institutions of a kindred 
nature, which the various Legislatures have endowed in a very 
liberal manner— annexing rules which afibrd peculiar facilities for 
their use and enjoyment by all classes of their fellow-colonists. 
One feature, however, of the Public Library of Melbourne we can- 
not whoUy pass over. At ten o'clock in the morning the doors are 
thrown open, and are not closed until ten o'clock at night No 
preliminary regulation of any kind is imposed on readers, who have 
direct access to the shelves, without the medium of the librarian or 
his assistants, unless they choose to call on them. Such a rule ii, 
we fear, wholly inapplicable in any portion of the United Kingdomi 
and we mention it merely to indicate the experiments in * popular ' 
legislation which the Colonies have entered upon. Extreme deco- 
rum reigns throughout this entire building, and no abuse has yet 
discovered itself of the trust reposed in all classes of the colonists. 
The number of volumes ia already large, and exceedingly well 
chosen ; and a liberal Parliamentaiy grant enables the trustees to 
make monthly additions of the current literature of Europe and 
America. — Eairiburgk Beviewfor April, 



2. SCHOOLS IN NOVA SCOTIA, 1864. 

We have received the Report of the Chief Superintendent of 
Schools for the year 1864. It forms a pamphlet of 80 pages ; and 
eontaiiis the report proper of the Superintendent, Repoi'ts from the 
four District Inspectors, report from the Teacher of the Training 
and Model School, and a number of tabular statements. We have 
not had time to give this Report the careful examination which its 
subject merits. But we observe that it shows that if the progress 
of school education in New Brunswick is slow, there %$ a gnulaal 
and continuous improvement There is an increase in the number 
of trained teachers, although not so great as could be desired. 
There has been, Mr. Bennet contends, in the pest few years a deci- 
ded improvement in the qualification of those engaged as teachers. 
The local contribution, in the shape of subscriptions, tuition fees, 
aasessments, amount to $105,684.29, an increase over Isst year of 
$5,566.39. Thii ia an encouraging fact, although the amount rauied 
should be very mueh greater. Still more encouraging is the in- 
creased attendance of pupils ; the number enrolled l>eing for the 
first term 26,621 ; second 30,133 ; average 28,377, being an average 
increase of over 1800. Mr. Bennet calculates that if to the attend- 
ance at the Parish Schools there be added the attendance at Gram- 
mar and Denominational Schools *' we should probably find the 
children who have been under public instruction for longer or 
shorter periods in 1864, approaching very nearly, if not altogether^ 
to a seventh part of the entire population." In respect to School 
House, a matter of the first importance^ there has been a continuous 
improvement. In the five years ending with 1863, (says Mr. Ben- 
net), there were built 284 new school houses ; in 1864 there were 
erected 54 additional. 

In respect to Superior Schools there has been a small improve- 
ment, although the number has increased but one or two. The 
number of pupils on their registers is 1,138. 

In 1864 there were established 19 new School Libraries. The 
local contributioosto these was $433. 74, the Provincial $226.61; 
total $660.35- Number of volumes 1,120. We are glad to observe 
that seven of these Libraries are in the County of Carleton ; one in 
Brighton, two in Northampton, one in Richmond, one in Simonds, 
one in Wakefield, and one in Woodstock. ^TFoodstcdt, (N. B.) 
Acadian, 



SDiroAXioir ur kota sootia. 

As an eneouradag evidence of progress, and also of the fact that 
our best men on both sides can unite in the promotion of the com- 
mon good, we instance the School Act passed last session. Thj» 
measure has created a mat d^^pree of excitement in some portions 
of the Province. It has its imperfections, for it was a work of 
great delicacy and difficulty to frame a school law adapted to the 
present state of the Province, and so to introduce the free school 
system and confh>nt the great amount of prejudice against direct 
taxation, as to produce as little irritation as powible. But what- 
ever may be the defects of that law, it was an imiiortant advance 
upon all our previous legidation on that subject, and served a good 



purpose by. _ 
by the School 



_ the way for thestill further progress proposed 
ill now submitted to the L«gislatu£e« , 
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From facts given in the Report of the General Superintendent of 
Edtrcation, and alao those presented by the Hon. Pro\dncial Secre- 
tary in his place in the House upon the introduction of the new 
Billy it cannot be doubted that, speaking in the general, our ednca- 
tional gtatust ia low, justifying l^e introduction of the assessment 
principle and the establishment of free school education, notwith- 
standing ,the opposition in some counties. Numerous petitions 
have b^n presented to the Legislature against the plan of assess- 
ment, and asking for a repeal of the law ; but for the most part 
these petitions have not been numerously signed. Out of the 
60,000 electors in the Prorince, the whol6 number of petitioners 
against the law, as stated by Hon. Prov. Secy., is but 2163. One 
of the dif&culties to be surmounted is the want of suitable school- 
houses, many of them being in a dilapidated condition, while in 
over 200 School sections no school-house whatever exists. From 
sixteen counties including- over 1000 sections, reports have been 
received, and of these 6M sections have organized under the law, 
while in 29 sections graded schools containing different departments 
have been established ; and although the 654 schools in operation 
are but about one half of the schoc^ of the Province, yet in these 
there are now more children in attendance than were included in 
all the schools under the old law, an exceedingly gratifying fact, 
showing that notwithstanding the unpopularity of the law, where 
it has been accepted it is working weU. It is now proposed, in- 
stead of County inspectors, to Imve seven inspectors for the Pro- 
vince — ^instead of voluntary sectional assessment, to have county 
assessment, each County to be required to include in its assessment 
an amount equal to two thirds of the Provincial grant for educa- 
tional purposes — any further that may be required for the support 
of a better class of schools to be determined by each section, and 
nuaed either by subscription or by assessment Those are among 
other important improvements provided lor by the present Bill 
It is to be observed that the Government propose a very liberal 
grant for education. The amount of the grant under the old law 
was $50,000. It is now intended to appropriate for this service 
$100,0001 a very handsome Provincial grant, leaving but about 
$67,000 TO be raised by county assessment for education in the 
whole Province. We are greatly gratified by the interest exhibited 
by the Government in this question, and that the state of the 
revenue will admit of so large an increase in the grant for common 
schools. We earnestly hope that the denominational Colleges will 
be dealt with on a proportionate scale of liberality, so that while 
onr common schools are well sustained, the higher Education of the 
Country may also be placed in the highest state of efficiency* Our 
colleges are doing a sood work for the Province, ainl the aid 
afforded to them is weU appropriated. We hope they will receive 
the most liberal consideration which the present state of our Pro- 
vincial revenue wiU warrant. 

It would seem to be a mere waste . of words to enlarge upon the 
advantages of Education to our countiy. AU that could be said on 
this subject would be readily admitted by aU, though imperfectly 
estimated by many. The necessity, however, of the diange of sys- 
t(»n, and the benefits to result therefrom, cannot be rightly valued 
by those who themselves are uneducated. Some of the petitiom 
against the School bill presented at the present Session of the 
Honse^ are in themselves an appeal for Education louder than the 
protest against it which they offer. We leam from some members 
of the Legislature the veiy significant fact, that on many of the peti- 
tions against Confederation, and from men claiming the ri^ht to be 
heard on tliis great subject equally with those who by their intelli- 
gence are fitted to form an enlightened judgment there are in- 
stances by scores in which the names are in one hana- writing, each 
name distinguished by the cross with '* his mark " attached. Sax«ly 
it is high time for the school-master to be abroad. If this fact does 
not affixd a very marked evidence of progress, it at least shows thai 
the advance proposed by the School bill is imperatively demanded, 
and is not coming any too hoon^-^Provincial Wedeyan, 



3. FEMALE EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

It will be remembered, that last year an experiment was made in 
London, in connection with the Cambridge University oxamina- 
tions, by which girls were lor the first time, thovgh in a private 
way, tillowed to present themselves as candidates. Eighty-three 
girli^ chiefly the daughters of professional men, underwent exam- 
ination ; the names being sent in at a fortnight's notice, and but 
six weeks remaining for preparation. So satisfactory were the 
resnlts, that the committee of educationahsts which obtained this 
concession, have memorialized the University to make it a perma- 
nent arrangement. 

As an example of what may be done to meet the wants of women 
of another class, the septenary soirie of the Female Educational 
Institute at Bradford, is worthy of e^edal mention. The object I 



of tins institnticni is to pnt wiilxin ilie reach of young women el 
the working dasses educational oppoftunities similar to l&ose nKo- 
vided for b^ of the same rank by medianies' institutes, and txher 
similar assodations. It has developed from a small beginning nto 
an undertaking of which the town may be justly pvond. Origmaifced 
by the zeal of Mr. 8. C. Kell, whose synmthy was excited for the 
neglected mill giris, it was, during the nrst twelve moniiis of its 
operations, sustained chiefly by voluntary agents ; but sufaaeqnentiy 
it was found expedient to secure the aid of paid and trained 
teachers. Dining the past year, in connection with the establish- 
ment of a branch instrtotioii, it has neariy doubled its merabersL 
More iiian 700 are now enrolled on its 1xx4cb, of whom more than 
half are above the ^ge of sixteen. They are taoght not only tiie 
ordinary rudiments, but needlewofk, dress-making, and the arts of 
household economy. Thero is another similar institution, also 
established by Mr. Kell, in opention at Huddersfield ; and not one 
of our populous cities moiM be without such an agency.— -^n^fuft 
Sunday ^Ichod Teacher^ Mctgazine, 

4. EDUCATION IN GBEEGE. 



The Atheni conespoBiteit •! theLeiMwiJieniU writes :-*'<TbB 
educational returns for the last year give tiw nunberof profeaaors 
and teachers in the pnblio and private sdioob at about 60(^ wilii 
64,061 piqpils, 6260 of whom are femalsa. There are 42 aopccm- 
tendents, male and female, of achoola on the mutual instmctioii 
system, with 2880 pupils, and 860 inlan* schools, with 10,000 pnpila. 
We have eight gymnasia, witii 60 maatees and 1124 scholars ; four 
medical acb^k, one theologieal, one militaiy, oott agriddtuml^ and 
one school of arts. Thepupilsandfliaatenof thaae last are not xn- 
dnded in tiie numbers si ven above. The state expense amouBts to 
168,789 dr. About liidl the pnpib bdong to the kingdom. So you 
see that, for a popnlation of 1,067,116 aoenrding to tiie last ceosus, 
we are not behind-hand in edacational matters." 

6. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN NAPLEa 

The Popolo cf Ikdia safi : — '' The more enlightened friends of 
humanity place before all other questions that of the moral and 
civil education of the people. No social r^eneratioa can be hoped 
for until the citiBeos are imbued with the right principlesi and to 
effect this elementary schools supply the most efficient meana. In 
Naples, we have one worthy of aU praise, as much for the g^erosity 
of tiiose who lonaded it, as for the rapid progress of the pupils. We 
have referred upon a previous occasion to this school, eatabliahed 
at 13, Sirada Fontana Medina, for poor girls, who are admitted 
gxatuitoQBly, aad whose nunbers oonstantly increase. The week 
preceding Christmas, an examination of the cfaildb«n took plMse^ 
and it was maptfest how much they had profited hf the instraction 
^iven them since the last exarainati<»i in the spring* They have 
improved in the study of the Italian language, in writing, arithmetic 
geopaphy, and grammar, and they re^ed with quickuess and in- 
teUigenoe to the questions put to tham on these subjects. Sevend 
of uie children repeated Italian verses with much natural grace. 
The well known aiUhor of a work on education, recently published in 
Paris, observes, with justice, that the system of primary instracticB 
for girls has yet to be, not improved, but created. U the remark 
be true in veferaioe tojhe richer dtsses, how much more strcmgly 
does it apply to the state of the children of the poor in Naples. The 
principle object of the school at i«eaent is to impress upon the 
pftpils habits of industsy and moralty ; to leadthem to attend to the 
development of their minda aceotding to their capacities and endea- 
vouring ; and to inspire amongst them x«q>eot for their social duties 
and the love of country. The point most praiseworthy in this school 
is, that as the teachers impart moral instruction in the sense uni- 
versally accepted by evety church, the intervention of priests is 
avosdsd ; whUe, at the same time, Roman Catholic parents are not 
detemd foom sending iheirdiildxvn to sdtool from fear of any Pro- 
testant propaganda. There is an evening school for boys in oonnec- 
tion with the school at Fontanda Minea.^' 



6. ITALIAN HONOUR TO LITERATURE. 

The King of Italy has issued a decree enacting that all the col- 
leges of the kingdom shall bear the name of some celebrated |^08- 
opher or writer of the locality in which they are situated, and that, 
on the 17th March of every year, they shall celebrate a festival in 
honour of seme fllustrious man to be annually fixed upon by the 
Provincial Council The day itself is to be marked in the Almanacs 
under the name of << Festival in oonmemoration of the iliustrions 
writers and thinkers of Italy." 

7. SCHOOLS IN PARIS. 
Of the 100 schm^ for boys in cpemtion in Paris, 46 aiu kept by 
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nMmbon of the rdigious firaiernities ; and of the 111 for gir]% as 
nuuiy as 56 by the mstan of Oatholia eosHnnmtiM. By the latest 
report, 44 new edueational estabtiBhmeBtB hare been anthcHnsed 
within the present year. The Independents of Paris have now 11 
schools ; their experience proving that unless the children of con- 
verts can be educated, they are soon lost to the church. — Sunday 
School Teaohert^ Magaxin^ 



8. NAPOLEON III. ON POPULAR EDUCATION. 
On the occasion of the opening of the French Legislative Assem- 
bly, the Emperor Napolecm, in Us speech referred to the importance 
of popular education. *< In a land of universal soffirage," he said, 
** every citizen ought to know how to tead and write f and he in- 
timated that a project of law would be submitted, '' still more to 
Xnomote primary iustrnction.'' It is understood that the question 
of extending the advantages of a gratuitous education, has been 
under the consideration of the CouncSl of State. A report of the 
Minister of Public Instruction has since been published, recom- 
mendiog indeed^ not only gratuitous, bi^ MigaJtory primary instruc- 
tion. He suggests, however, tbat <<as his Majesty wishes to leave 
the education of the countiy to popular initiative, the right of voting 
the execution of the law might be left to the muiiici^ councils ; 
but that the assistanoe of the state should be promised to those com- 
munes accepting the reform, but whose resources may be insufficient 
to carry it out.*' According to present regulations, the prefect in 
each district is charged to determine annually, for every public school 
of his department, the highest number of free scholars to be ad- 
mitted ; and in each commune the mayor and the ministers of re 
ligion are supposed to draw out a list of daimants, to whom tickets 
may be given. Public primary instruction in France cost, in one of 
the latest years of which we have any returns, about £1,710,600 ; 
and it is estimated that by means of this sum, 50,000 schools were 
maintained, and more than three millions and a half children taught 
It is remarked, as one of the greatest peculiarities of the French 
system, that its expenditure covers a mucn wider area than oiur own. 
For example it is calculated, that whereas our grant of £800,000 may 
be said to have helped, at the outside, 8,461 schools to exist, with 
934,040 children ; the same grant in France would have entirely main- 
tained nearly 25,000 school^ and have provided more than a million 
and a half of children with instruction. The diffierence is largely 
owing to the diversity of social conditions, which would make such a 
proportion, in some respects, impracticable in this country. How 
much yet remains to be done may be inferred from the fact that, while 
the mumcipal and provincial authorities have actively co-operated in 
the multiplication of schools, there are still more than 10^000 paris- 
hes without a school-house, and some 600,000 children wholly un- 
taught. We have previously alluded to the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church in educational matters, '* The great majority of the 
male teachers,'' we are Informed, '* are laymen, but most of the fe- 
male teachers are nuns ; and it is estimated that, whereas only one- 
third of the men in France are educated by ecclesiastics, two-thirds 
of the women are educated by nuns. All male teachers whether lay 
or clerical, are required to possess a Government certificate of com- 
petency, and so are the lay school-mistresses, but not so the teaching 
nuns. Accordingly, very few of the latter attempt the ordeal of a 
Government examination. 8ome years ago. out of 12,325 teaching 
nuns, only 766 had the Government certincate." It is curious to 
note that, of the 40,400 nuns in France, 23,360 devote themselves 
exclusively to the work of instruction ; 10,190 combine that with 
attendance on the sick ; and only 6,850 confine themselves to prayer 
and meditation. — Eng. S, S, Teachers^ Magazine, 



0. MUSEUM AND LIBRARY IN PARIS. 

Paris is at present in possession of thirteea diieretit museums, 
not counting those at the Louvre and at Yersaillsa. Besides the 
ancient and modem works of sculpture, these rich coUections con- 
tain the most miscellaneous objects of mediaeval art,, as well as of 
Renaissance paintings, drawings, woodcuts, and engravinffs, figjrp^ 
ttan, American, Celtic^ and lEUmMii antiqnitieB. 1^ coUeotion of 
the Jardin des Plantes^ witb its cabinet of comparative anatomy, 
founded by Cuvier, is not included in the above-mentioned number. 
All these collections are opened to the student, as well as the six 
large public libraries, of which the Imperial oontaism one nnltioB 
volumes of eighty thousand manuscripts ; besides tfaese^ thsro exists 
a number of valuable libraries of tiie diflSarent fiumlties, ler the 
special branches of study, and of scientific institutions, most of which 
are opened to the student ; and tliose few for which a special per- 
mission is necessary, grant it without anydifficulties. No wonder 
that Humboldt wrote to a Mend in 1627, who had expressed his 
surprise at the German scholar having made the French capital his 
abode, *' You are surprised at this ? I am certain to find liere, in 



<n» place, what I ihocdd have to look for in Germany in thirty-six 
placesy and then very likely in vain."— Xi(^a*< Living Age. 
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1. THE ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 

As an appeal has been. made to the citizens of Montreal in behalf 
of the new Irii^ Univeraity, some information respecting the growth 
and present condition of that institution may prove interesting to 
our readers. In 1863-4, 210 students attended the course of Uni- 
versity lectures. Exclusive of these, 360 were matriculated in the 
affiliated sdiools and coUeges throughout the provinces, making al- 
together 570 on the books of the Universi^. The matricuhited 
students are circumstanced exactly as the greater majority of those 
of Trinity College, who, it is well known, do not attend the lectures 
of the groat Protestant institution, but merely go up for examin- 
ation. This privelege is enjoyed to the fullest extent by the matri- 
culants of tiie new University. The course pursued is this : Every 
year an examiner is sent to the affiliated schools, where the pupils 
are subjected to a most searching examination, and the cleverest of 
the young men are selected to compete, in due time, for the highest 
University honors, along with the students of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Trinity College. Under this system the new University must 
become the great centre of the talent and learning of Catholic Ire- 
land . liie students of the Catholic University enjoy privileges even 
superior to those afforded the students of Trinity, as they are placed 
in coUeges and schools under the immediate supervision of the local 
authorities, and are instructed by professors of acknowledged ability 
and experience in the important work of education. Of these col- 
leges and schools as many as twenty-eight are already in existence, 
and are visited regularly by the University examiners. Such a 
system of training cannot fail to promote emulation and intellectual 
progress, and operate beneficially on the future of Catholic Ireland. 
During the sessions of 1863-4, 69 students attended the evening 
classes of the first term, 65 in the second, and 44 in the third ; 98 
were in the school of Medicine, and 70 in the two faculties of Phil- 
osophy and Science. This number of students, with the 586 matri- 
culants on the books of the University, is highly satisfactory and 
encouraging, and augurs well for the future of the institution. At 
the beginning of the present century there was not, we believe, a 
CathoOc College in the country, excepting those of Carlow and 
Maynooth, purely ecclesiaatical institutions, which were then only 
in their infancy. According to the last census, in 1861 there were 
Ois public and 203 private classical schools. These were attended by 
10,846 pupils, of whom 5,118 were Roman Catholics ; and over and 
above this number, l,ii2 Catholics were receiving liollegiate in- 
struction in May of the same year— making a total of 6,330 youths 
pursuing the higher studies at that period. Excepting Mavnooth 
and the Queen's Colleges, aU these seats of learning were established 
by the Btshops, Priests, and people of Ireland, and the fact evi- 
dences a love of learning amongst the Irish not unworthy of their 
country's palmiest days. The following important facts are supplied 
by the census commissioners in their report of 1861 :— In 1834 there 
were d6 high schools, attended by 4,240 pupils, exclusively Protes- 
tant, while in 1862 there were only 60 of these schools, with an 
attendance of 2,675— a falling off in twenty-seven years of 36 Pro- 
testant schools and 2,165 scholars, whereas, during the same period 
the Roman Catholic schools increased from 23 to 86, the 63 new 
schools being attended by 3,478 pupils. Upon this great change the 
commisBioRers remark : ''The large increase in the Roman Catholic 
schools IB due to the fact Uiat virhereas superior instruction had al- 
ready, in 1834, been provided for members of the Established Church 
in chartered, endowed institutions, much more nearly in proportion 
to their requirements than it has yet been provided by voluntary 
effSorts for other seotions of the population, the higher order of 
schools had nearly all to be erected by the Catholics /rom their ovm 
retourees," Thus, in the short period of thirty years, the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland founded 63 new schools, with an attendance of 
3,478 scholars.— 3fon<rcaZ Transcript, 



2. ROMAN CATHOLICS OP THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITY. 
It having been stated that the Propaganda at Rmne is about to 
coMider t& question whether Roman Catholics should still be per- 
mitted to send tiieir sens to Oxford and Cambridge, a meeting of 
Catholic laymen has been held in London for the purpose of memo- 
rialising^ the Sacred Congregation to abstain from ''active inter- 
ference^' in the matter. The memorial has already received the 
signatures of Lords Castlerosse, Norreys, Camoys, and Dunraven, 
]£r. MonseD, Mr. J. Wield Blundell, and many other Roman 
Catholic laymen of good social position. 
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3. PKIVATE GIFTS TO AMEBICAK COLLEGES IN 1864. 
"During the part year the collies and seminarieB of the United 
States have leceLved liberal contribution. Yale College hae reoelTed 
1460,000 ; Amherst, $U0,000 ; Prinoeton(New Jersey); 1130,000 ; the 
Syrian College, |103,000 ; Trinity (Hartford), $100,000 ; Rutgers 
(New Jersey ), $100,000 ; Chicago Theological Seminary, $80,000 ; 
Bowdoin ( Maine), $72^000 ; New York University, $60,000; Wea. 
leyan University ( St. Louis), $50.000 ; Andover Theoloei^l Sem- 
inary, $60,000 ; Dartmouth, $47,000 ; Harvard, $44,000; Williams, 
$25,000 ; Middlebury, $10,000. These figures show that the oruel 
Yar with its train of evils does not prevent tiie exereiae of benevo- 
lence. — Oode^s Lady* 9 Booh, 

4. MUNIFICENT GIFT TO HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Not long ago Hon. Abbot Lawrence, of Boston, gave to Har- 
vard CoU^e, in aid of scientific education, the sum of $100,000 
besides the services of a professor, altogether considered eN^uivalent 
io an endowment of about $150,000. The Boston Advertiser adds: 
— ^At this juncture, Mr. James Lawrence comes nobly forward, and 
at once serves the cause of education^ and maintains the honor of 
his father's name by the gift on the nrst of Jan. 1865, of fifty-two 
thousand five hundred dollars — ^twenty-five hundred to be expended 
at once in the equipment of the laboratory, and the balance to 
endow equally the chemical and the engineering departments. 

5. VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE. 
The grant which Mr. Matthew Vassar made to found the Vassar 
Female College, at Poughkeepeie, N. Y., was $408,00$. The 
building, whi^i is of bri<£, wiw stone trimmings, ii three stories 
high, with a mansard ro9f ; five hundred feet in front, including 
wings, one hundred and sixty-five feet deep, accommodating two 
hundred and fifty pupils, besides chapel, library, art gallery, recita- 
tion rooms. Presidents' and professors' houses, and teachers' 
' rooms, will cost $200,000, and will be completed before August. 
A library of 2,500 volumes is secured already, and a cabinet of 
minerals worth $8,000. A great equatorial telescope, aperture 12^ 
inches, length 17 feet, will be mounted and adjusted in August 
The College will open September Isi 

6. GROWTH OF McGILL COLLEGE, MONTREAL. 

From a memorial recently addressed to His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General by the authority of McGillCoUege, Montreal, we make 
the following extract, illustrative of the growth and prosperity of 
that University : — 

In an educational point of view, the growth of the University 
under its new charter, has surpassed the most sanguine expectations 
of its friends. It was in the past session instrumental in the edu- 
cation of 928 persons, of whom 305 were Students in Law, Medicine 
and Arts ; 74 Teachers in training; 249 pupils in the High School, 
ann the remainder were pupils in the Model Schools. It has in the 
Faculty of Law, 6 Professors ; in the Faculty of Medicine, 9 Pro- 
fessors ; in the Faculty of Arts, 10 Profsssors ; in the High School 
Department 10 Masters. There are also two Prof essorsy two teachers 
and several assistants, in the McGill Normal and Model Schools. 

The total expenditure of the University for the past year, includ- 
ing $588 of interest on its debts, and $2018 for repairs, &c. of 
building [but exclusive of the Normal School and (d Fees paid to 
Professors in Medicine and Law], may be stated at $31,411 ; and 
that an institution of this character, with so many instructing or 
cers, should be supported on such a sum, must be regarded as an 
instance of economy scarcely equalled in any other similar case. Of 
the above sum, $6,702 are paid by the revenue of the original en- 
dowment of Mr. McGill ; $2,846 by the interest of the Endowment 
Fimd contributed by the citizens of Montreal ; $6,019 by the Fees 
in the High School, and $713 by the fees in the Faculty of Arts. 

Number of Students and PupiU of McGill College and Univtrniy^ 
from 1854 to 1858, with (he Annual Chants for the same years : 



Number of Students and PupiU of MeCHU ColUge and Uiw9ermi^ 
from 1869 to 1863, wUk Ike Annual Grants for the same yean: 



STUDINTS. 


1869. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1868. 


In Arts 


60 

108 

S7 


68 
124 

41 


66 

146 

46 


72 

176 

66 


82» 


InMedieine 


177 


InlAw 


48 






Total Students 


206 
852 


229 

281 


266 
271 


802 
262 


807 


Popiis in High Sebool 


249 


Total 


467 

2982.82 
1000.00 

1128.00 


610 

$ 

2862.28 

1000.00 

1128.00 


627 

6 

2932.82 
1000.00 

1128.00 


664 

t 
2862.28 
1000.00 

1128.00 


666 


OmnU to the University 

GranU to the Medical SdiooL. 

Qraato to the High School lior 

Educating 80 Free S<AoIars. 


$ 
2808.97 
1000.00 

1128.00 



BTUDBms. 


1854. 


1855. 


1866. 


1857. 


1868. 


Id Arts 


... 


38 
67 
15 


42 
96 
16 


47 
90 
80 


47 


la Medicine 


97 


luLaw 


80 






Total Students 


97 

185 


110 
215 


164 
226 


167 
242 


174 


Pupils in High School 


260 


Total 


282 
$ 

7000.00 
1000.00 

1128.00 


826 
$ 

4167.77 
1000.00 

1128.00 


879 

$ 
8071.06 
1000.00 

1128.00 


409 

3001 07 
1000.00 

1128.00 


424 


GninU to the University 

Grants to the Medical School. . 

Grants to the High School for 

Educating 80 Free Scholars. 


t 
2983.82 
1000.00 

1128.00 



NoTB. — Seventy-feur Teachers in Traioiqg in the Kormsl School, and 
800 Fopils in the Model Sehoob are asdiided from the above tables— 
these iusiitutioos not deriving any peeuniary suj^rt from the OoUege. 

7. THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
The University of Chicago has within two years received donations 
amounting to $175,000, of which 100,000 has been expended in 
buildinge, and $25,000 for astronomical instruments. 

8. WHAT IS A SENIOR WRANGLER. 

The annual lists of the mathematical degrees at the University of 
Cambridge must cause considerable difBcultyto those who are not 
in the secret of the phraseology employed, why should the exam- 
ination be termed a Tripos, and conducted by Moderators and Ex- 
aminers T and why are the successful students divided into three 
dasses, called Wranglers and Senior and Junior Optim^ To begin 
with the name of the mathematical examination. Tripos is Latin 
for a three-legged stool ; the three legs, in this case, being the three 
classes in which those who pass are placed in order of merit. To 
explam the names given to those subordinate classes leads us, how- 
ever, to a good many years back. In the happy days we have idluded 
to before examinations, a man's right to his degree was settled by 
oral disputations between the students who had resided the req^uisite 
number of weeks in the university. There was no answering of 
questions on paper, or by word of mouth ; a students knowledge was 
tested by the skill with which he answered his own view, and met 
the argument with which his opponents tried to overthrow it. Hiss 
system lasted, with modifications, from the foundation of the uni- 
versity to about thirty years ago . "To wrangle in the schools " was 
the technical term applied to those who took part in the disputations 
there held. Everjr student was obliged to keep two " Acts " and 
three " Opponincies f* that is to say, he had on two occasions to 
begin the war of words by propounding a " question,'^ as it was cal- 
led (hence the students who are about to take their degrees are still 
called '^Questionists'') ; and on the others to find argument to meet 
those of the propounaer. Every person keeping an Act had two 
opponents, who were chosen by the " Moderator." Moderator is a 
lAtin woid, applied generally to one who directs or manages any- 
thing ; a steersman and a man on horseback, are said to "moderate" 
their ship or their steed as the case may be. The moderator had 
the questions submitted to him, and diose the opponent in acoor-' 
dance with the known abilities of the propounder of the questions, 
to prevent a good man — i. e. took his degree — in Law, Physics, or 
Mathematics. The last was the most ustud and indeed may be said 
to be so stilL The student keeping the Act would propound some 
statement in Newton or Eudid — as for instance, to make a very 
simple case, he would maintain that Eudid is right in saying that 
any two sides of a triangle are greater than a thinl ; and the oppo- 
nents were obliged to find aiguments — ^generally, of course, merely 
ingenious quibbles — ^to meet this anertioiL At the eondusion, the 
moderator, if satisfied, would say in Latin, in which language the 
whole discussion had been oamed on — " You, sir, have surtained 
yourself very well (opHmi) in your disputation." The students were 
divided by him into two daases ; the hrst called "Wranglers"— >and 
the first in this dass was and is called the senior wranffler— and the 
second " Optim^" a word derived from the Latin adverb optimi. 
Subsequently these were again divided into seniors and juniors, as 
at present — From CaaseWs Illustrated Family Paper. 

9. LL.D.— DOCTOR OP LAWS. 
The degree Doctor Legum^ or Doctor of Laws, as originally given 
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in the umTeTBities of Borope, indicated jost this, thai a man was ao 
learned in the Civil and in the Canon Law aa to be competent to teach 
them. The reason why they aaid Laws inatead of Law, and oonae- 
quently why the abreviation \b LL.D. instead of L.D. Lb that there 
were two bodies or systems of Law studied and tanght in those univer- 
.sities, the Civil Iaw and the Canon Iaw, and the person doctorated 
must be a master of both. We say in this country of a distingnished 
judge or advocate that he is learned in the Law. Not so in the 
Middle Ages. They said of such a person that he was learned in 
the Iaws. What the Common Iaw is to Englishmen and Americans 
were and are the Civil and Canon Iaws to most Europeans. The 
difference between these three bodies of Law is a point worth noti- 
cing^. The Common Law is the law of England. It was a home 
growth on English soil, and no exotic from a foreign land. It was 
not introduced, it grew. It was slowly developed out of the common 
relations between man and man by the decisions of judges who 
were guided mainly by the principles of justice. — ^These (tocisions 
became precedents mora or leas to succeeding judges, who also ap- 
plied similar princiidea to new cases aa they arose, and thua still 
farther develc^ped the law. — ^The principlea of natural equity are so 
vital and constont, that a vyabem of jurisprudence that rests back on 
them, rather than on statutes and cUcta, and allows itself to be mo- 
dified by them, is necessarily a living product ; and therefore the 
oonfmion law, while im one sense it is the same^ system from age to 
age, ia growing all the time, is shaping and adi^ting itself to new 
relatiens in society and new cases m Htigation. It is alive. And 
although susoeptible at any one time of being digested, in a code 
which shall exhibit the exact present state of the law, the vital prin- 
ciples of the law itself will work on outside of the code as well as 
witiun it, will decide new cases, will enlarge the law, and will, after 
a while, requiie a new codification. Moreover like everything else 
that is vital, the common law sloughs off useless and obsolete, as a 
snake does his skin, and though naturally conservative is alse neces- 
sarily progressive. This Common Law, which is the natural heritage 
of all Englishmen, belongs just as ma<m te Americana— Our ances- 
tors enjoyed it and helped to develop it in England, and brought it 
with them as a sacred treasure to these shores. It Hes at the foun- 
dation of the jurisprudence of everrone of our states, Louisiana 
alone excepted. It has been modified and developed in ail the states 
according to the social condition and legal exigencies of each. It 
has been codified in scmie of the states, as in New York ; it has been 
incorporated into statutes in others, as in Massachusetts ; but it re- 
mains in all a vigorous system still, instinct with manly rights, and 
iuUof the very breath of liberty. Itis the greatest glory of England 
and has contributed quite aa much aa their politi<»Al system to the 
boasted freedom of Englishmen. 

The Civil Law on the other hand is the ancient Roman Law. It 
is less flexible and vital than the English law, but as perfect in its 
forms as the other is admirable in its spirit. It knows nothing of 
any jury (the jury ia a purely En^^sh institution) but leaves every- 
thing, facts and law, to the judge. -*-The Romans above any people 
that has ever lived on the face of the earth were a nation of citizens. 
The citizen feeling during all the best ages of the republic predom- 
inated over every other feeling. Evei^hing was subordinated to 
the state. But the state was a city. It was Rome. There was 
the sharpest contrast shown between the citizen and the non- 
citizen, as well as between the free-man and the slave. To be a 
Roman citizen was honor enough, and generally protection enough 
anywhere. Among a people who were so pre-eminently citizens, 
the forms of municipal law were well-nigh perfected. — ^l%e relation 
of citizen to citizen in marriage, in inheritance, in trafiic, in debt, 
in court, in house, and in city, are nowhere more sharply and eaui* 
tably defined than in the Roman law. Accordingly the Koman law 
survived when the Roman dominion perished. And even in England 
itself and in the United States also, the admiralty courts are guided 
by the forms and precedents of the Civil Law. That is the reason 
why we have no jury in prize cases. That is Roman, not English. 
All the German states have the Civil Law. It is studied in their 
universities, just as Blackstone is studied in our law school And 
the famous Code Kapoleon in France, which is said to reflect so 
much honor on the &nit Bonaparte, is derived substantially from 
the Civil Law. It is beyond doubt a most admirable municipal code; 
and what wealth of legal wisdom must not the Civil Law contain, 
when so many and such diverse states can draw from it the substance 
of their laws ! — Springfield Bepublictm, 
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1. PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS IN CHILDREN OF 

BABLT INFLUSirCB. 

The uttexaaoes of S. G. 0.^ (Rev. Sir Sidney Godolphin Osbom,) 



excite a measure of interest rarely aooordod to a casual newspaper cor- 
respondent. In one of his latest letters to the Titne$, he takes up the 
subject of the education of children. The Saturday RevievOf with 
its usual weapona of sarcasm, attacks him for his *' childish talk " 
and yet hoary platitudes ; but is compelled to admit that some of 
his conclusions are not without sense and point. The questions 
thus raised have their bearing upon our special work. ' ' S. G. 0. '^ sug- 
gests that a diild's brain becomes early a storehouse of ideas whidi 
remain, although for years there may be no sign or use of them ; 
and he complains that mischief often creeps in at this period which, 
though long sleeping unsuspected, may afterwards be unexpectedly 
developed. It is no part of our business here to \inravel psycholo- 
gical mysteries ; but the facts adduced to show how fast and subtly 
these evil impressions take hold, indicate also that good influences 
may in the same manner abide la^nt. Any Sunday school teacher 
who chooses to apply the ar|nimeDt, and verify it by observation, may 
find much encouragement m the thought that und^r certain altered 
conditions, what now seems listlesaly received or utterly forgotten 
may be revived in freshness and power ; and the more so, seeing 
that he does not trust to any slowly-operating physical law, but to 
Him who can at His will so vary the drcumstainces of a man's life 
as at once to produce this result. There are instances, easily to be 
multiplied, in which the memory has flashed a sudden light upon 
the past, and some word of divine wisdom has stood out luminously, 
never again to be obscured. Further, " S. G. O." traces much evil 
to the companionship of the servants to whom children are too fre- 
quently handed over by their parents. Now these servants are 
drawn largely from the class which most numerously supplies our 
Sunday schools ; would that aU who go out to service had first some 
pious training ! And, as it is evident that the deficiencies and faults 
which as censor he points out — the demoralising habits, for example 
of frivolous and foolish conversation — are not peculiar to any one 
section of society, but are felt by the higher as well as the lower, it 
may sometimes hanpen that the case is reversed ; and the influence 
of the nursemaid snail be more Christian, and therefore more eleva- 
ting, than tiiat of the parent. So that if it be true that one impor- 
tant want of the age is another race of servants, it is clear that the 
church has a great 9oci<d work before it in its schools ; and it is ex- 
pedient that this aspect of their duty should be kept more before 
our teachers, that by God's help, they may contribute their best 
towards turning out in the world lads and lasses — ^patient, good 
tempered, hon^ thoughtful— fit for any useful service. Perhaps 
the most novel portion of '^ S. G. Cs." letter is that in which he 
warns his readers against the MemaHonal nurury litertUure of the 
day, which often too powerfully excites the young imagination by 
iti childiidi presentations. It may be questioned whether children 
now- a-days are really more exposed to perils of this kind than those 
who fonneriy made early acquaintance with the grim horrors of 
Blue Beard, or the untimely fate of Little Red Riding Hood. But 
here we are reminded of those wonderful Bible stories which are the 
good man's heritage for his httle ones — so varied and so simple, yet 
always so fascinating — ^kindling the ima^ation, touching the heart, 
stirring the energies : when shall their mterest be exhaiuted f Has 
not God provided in them just the pabulum required ; and in their 
adaptednees to the youthful mind, and to the earliest infantile stages 
of tribal or national life throughout the world, given one other 
raoof of the perfect wisdom which pervades every part of His Holy 
book ? Does not a warning of this kind suggest that in them may 
be found an antidote to a& sensational mischief, and make more 
evident the duty of studying them more dosely, that they may be 
set forth in our schools in all their native attractiveness 7 But *' S. 
G. O." and his important themes are encroaching too largely upon 
our space. Let us dismiss them with a quotation — ^a protest tnat 
deserves to be reocvded here against tho conventional education of 
many households :— 

'< Children," says " S. G. O." '< pass too much of their early life 
cramped into a sort of orderly, by drill-attained manners, utterly 
destructive of tiie sweetest, most healthy characteristics of true chil- 
dren. For ever, from the earliest moment they can be taught any- 
thing, they are bidden ' not to be rude, but to behave pretty,' as if, 
in real truth, the prettiest feature of child life was not a sort of 
rudeness — ^the exuberance of real child nature. Martyrs to the 
vanity of our day, they arc limb-hampered by the folly which makes 
Hhem mere dolls for the exhibition of their dresses, and the ingenu- 
ity of their nurses in dressing their ^hair. Taught a deportment 
in character with their costume, they become but too often vain 
little puppet imitations of men and women, all the winning artless- 
ness proper to their age being thus forcibly taken from them ; they 
strut about pretty pictures, when they had far better be tumbling 
about with the abandon natural to their age, but which would at 
once destroy the claim to that sort of prettiuess their careful ' get 
up * had given thenu'^^i^fi^u^ 8. & Teach^r^ Itagaxim, 
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2. EIQHT TO 8IXTfiSN. 

Lord Shaftsbnry tecentiy stated in a public meeting in. London, 
that he had ascertained from personal observation that of adnlt 
male criminals in that city, nearly all had fallen into a course of crime 
between the ages of eight and sixteen years ; and that if a boy lived 
an honest life up to twenty years of age, there were forty-nine 
chances in his favour, and only one ac^ainst him. 

This is a fact of startling importance to fathers and mothers, and 
shows a fearful responsibiUty. — Certainly a parent should secure 
and exercise absolute control over his child until sixteen. It cannot 
be a very difficult matter to do this, except in very rare cases ; and 
if that control is not wisely and efficiently excercised, and it must 
bo the parent's fault — It is owing to parental neglect or remissness. — 
Hence the real resources of twenty-eight per cent, of the crime 
in such a country as England or the United States kes at the door 
of the parents. 

It is a fearful reflection ; we throw it before the minds of the fa- 
thers and mothers of our land and there leave it to be thought of in 
wisdom ; remarking only on these early seeds of disease, that, in 
nearly every case they are sown between sundown and bedtime, in 
absence from the family circle, in the supply of spending money 
never earned by the spenders, — opening the doors of confectioneries 
and soda-fountains, or beer and tobacco and wine shops, or the cir- 
cus, the negro minstrels, the restaurant and dance ; then follow the 
l&unday excursion, the Sunday theft, the easy transition to the com- 
pany of those whose ways lead them to the gates of social, physicid, 
and moral ruin. 

Prom " eight to sixteen !" In these few years are the destinies 
of children fixed in forty-nine cases out of fifty ;— fixed by parents! 
Let every father and mother solemly vow : ** By God's help I'll fix 
my darling's destiny for good, by making home more attractive than 
the streets." 

3. NEVER FRIGHTEN CHILDREN. 

A schoolmittrea^ for some trifling offence, most foolishly p<at a 
child into a dark cellar for an hour. The child waa greatly fright- 
ened and cried bitterly.' Upon returning to her parsntB in the 
evening, she buret into tears, and begi^ that die might not be put 
into a cellar. The parents thought this extremely odd, and assured 
her that there waa no danger of their being guilty d so great an act 
of cruelty; but it was difficult to pacify her, and when put to bed 
she passed a recess night. On the following day she had a fever, 
during which she freqently exdaimed, "Do not put me in the cel- 
lar." The fourth day she waa taken to Sir A. Cooper, in a high 
state of fever, with delirium, frequently muttering, "Pzaydont 
put me in the cellar." When Sir Astley enquired the reason, he 
found the pacNits had learnt the pmushment to which she had been 
subjected. He ordered what waa likely to relieve her ; but she died 
a week after the unfeeling ocmduct. 

Anothfer case from tiie same anthc»ity may here be cited. It is 
the case of a child ten years of age, who, wanting to write her exer- 
cise, and to scri^ her shrte penal, went into the school in the dark 
to fetch her knife, when one of her schoolfeliowB burst from behind 
the door to frighten her. She was much terrified, and her head 
ached. On the following day she became deaf ; and on the next, so 
much so as not to hear the loudest talking. Sir Astley saw her 
three months after this had happened, and she continued in the 
same deplorable state of deafnesa. 

A boy, fifteen yean of age, was admitted an inmate of the Dun- 
dee Lunatic Asylum, having beeome imbecile from fright. When 
twdve years of age he waa apprenticed to a light business ; and some 
triflinff article being one day misnog, he was akmg with others 
lodced up in a dark cellar. The children were much alarmed, and 
all were let out with the exception of this poor boy, who waa de- 
tained until past midnight. He became from this time nervous and 
melancholy, and sunk into a state of insensibility from which he wOl 
never recover. The missing article was found on the following 
morning, exculpating the boy from the guilt with which he had 
been charged. — Exchange paper. 



No. 85.-SIR SAMUEL OUNARD, BART. 

WUmer and Smithes European Times (Liverpool) of the 29th 
ultimo had the following in its second edition : — We announce with 
extreme regret the death of Sir Samuel Ounard, whose name in 
connection with the British and North American Royal Mail 
Steamship Company, estabb'shed between Liverpool and America, 
has a world-wide reputation. He expired yesterday evening at his 
residence. Bush Hill House, Edmonton, Middlesex, in his seventy- 
eighth year. The hon. baronet was bom in 1767, and married in 



1815 the daughter of a gentleman named Dufibs, of Halifax, Kovn 
Scotia. His eldest son, Edward, bom in 1816, succeeds to the 
baronetcy, and, though his permanent residence is in New York, he 
was present when his father breathed his last. The British govern- 
ment, to mark their appreciation of the great services wluck Sir 
Samuel Ounard had rendered to the commerce of the world, and 
more immediatdjy to that of England and America, conferred on 
him, in 1859, the dignity of a baronet— « dignity won by Ms 
triumphs in a field of enteiprise in which the company he assisted 
to establish has distanced aU competitors, and proved itself at onoe. 
the most successful, and the best friend of civiliJBation and progress, 
in the whole history of navigating the ocean by steam power. What 
Watts and Arkwnght were to the spinning jenny. Sir Samuel 
Cunard was to tiie marine engine. 



No. 36.— HON. MR. JUSTICE GALE. 

We have to record to-day the death of another of the prominent 
citizeDS of MontareaL The Honorable Samoel Gale died en Satur- 
day morning last He waa the son of a Mr. Gale, who, bom in 
Harapflhire, Sngluid, came to America in 1770 as Assistant-Pay- 
master to the ForoiB. He nunxied ^ere a Miss Weils, of Brattle- 
boro, and soon after left liie army, and took up hia saaidence we 
believe in ihe Ook»y of New York. During the revolution he 
stood firmly by the okL flag under which he had served, and waa for 
some time imprisoned as a loyalist. Alter the revolution, he came 
to reside in Canada, upon an estate mated to has wifo'e lather by 
the Crown as indemnification for the losaea brought upon him aa a 
loyalist in the revolution. He was subaequently Secretary to the 
Governor, whom he acoompanied to England, and there assisted to 
defend hun from attacks made upon nis adnunistDation. While 
there he wrote an essay on Public CredM^^ addzesMd and submitted 
to Pitt The following is t^ inscription on his tomb-stone at 
Itaiham, in Shefford Connty : ^'Here rests Samuel Gala, Esq., 
formerly acting deputy paymaster general of H. Majesty's forces in 
the Southern Provinces, now the U. S. of America ; aubaequently 
Secretary to H. E^ Uie Govemor-in-ehief of H. M. dominiona in 
N. A. ; author of Essays on Public Credit, and o&er works ; bom 
at Kimpton Hants, England, Oct 14, 1748 ; died at Famham, 
June 27, 1826." 

The late Mr. Justioe G^ was bom at St Augustine, East 
Florida, in 178S. He waa educated at Quebec^ while his father 
was Secretary, and came to study law at Montreal under the late 
Chief Justice Sewell in 1802, having the late Chief Justice RoUand 
and, we believe, Mr. Papineaa as fellow students. Mr. Gala waa 
admitted to the bar in 1808, and ere kmg aeeured a large practice. 
In 1815, he waa appointed & magistrate in the Indian territories, 
and accompanied Lord Selkirk when he went to the North West 
Later, when Lord Dalhousie was attacked for hia Canadian admin- 
istration, he went home as bearer of memorials from the English- 
speaking Lower Canadians in the townships and elsewhere, defend- 
ing his Lordship's conduct In 1829, he became chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions, and in 1834 was raised to the Bench to replace 
Mr. Justice Uniaoke, who preferred to resign the seat on the Bench 
to which he had just been appointed rather than come back to 
Montreal during the cholera then raging here. Judge Gale retired 
from the Bench in 1849, forced into retirement by continued ill- 
health, and the gradual comii^ on of the infirmities of old age. He 
had married in 1839 a Miss Hawley, of St. Armand West, by 
whom he leaves three daughters. Mrs. Gale herself died several 
years ago. 

Bom of parents who had both suffered for their loyal adherence 
to the British Crown during the American revolution, and educated 
in their views Mr. Gale was, as long aa he meddled in politics, a 
staunch conservative and defender of British connection and British 
supremacy. He wrote a series of letters to the Montreal Herald 
(in those days the organ of the stoutest conservatism) over the 
signature of '' Nerva " which produced a strong inipression on the 
public mind at the time. And in espousing the cause of Lord 
Dalhousie and upholding the old constitution (under the title of Con- 
stitutionalists taken by the conservatives of that day) against the 
advocates of democracy or responsible government, he was but 
consistently pursuing the course on which he at first set out. While 
upon the Bench, he maintained in an elaborate and very able judg- 
ment the right of the Crown to establish Martial law here in 1837, 
refusing to theorize about what abstract rights man had or ought 
to hare, declaring mmpLy and firmly what the law, as he read it, 
established the prerogative of the Sovereign to be in a colony. 
Both as lawyer and judge he won the respect of his eo9ifreres alike 
by his ability and learning. Of late years his heart has been most 
deeply interested in the freedom of the skve. He was a man of 
high principle, and ever bore an unblemished moral character. Tet 
once in his early career at the bar he was forced by the then cus- 
toms of society to go out in a duel. His antagonist was Sir James 
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Stuart, who bad qiiamU«il wkk him in Comrt Mr. Gale was 
severely wouDded. It wm an event whick, we believe, he pro- 
foundly regretted. He waa a Bcmpulonaly just man, moat method- 
ioal and punctual in bnaineBa mattenk There were ako in his 
wvitinga great eare and precision and deamem of laiignage. He 
was not ostentatioua of Ida charities, yet we knew they were not 
lacking. Some yeata ago hemadea gift of land to Biahopa' College, 
Lfennoxville, ana during the last months of hia Ufa, wli«n age and 
illneea were day by day weavmff him out, he found relkf for his own 
diatreases in aiding to relieve woae of the needr and afflicted. 

With him has passed awajr one more of the links whidi have 
bound the bustling men of nuddle age to^ay with a generation of 
which the youth of to-day know almMt nothing, of men more proud 
and more precise in their mannera than we are, but also of such 
rectitude and sense of honour, that wo feel deeply the loss of the 
influence of their example. A. loyal aabject, a learned and upright 
judge, a kind, true, steadfast friend has been lost to the commu- 
nity in Judge €rale. — Montreal (gazette. 



No. 37.— BENJAMIK HOLMES, ESQ. 
Mr. Holmes, Collector of OustonuLMontreaJ, died suddenly in 
hia office on the 23rd nit With Mr. Holmes goes to the grave yet 
another of the old and well-known oitiaena of Montreal, connecting, 
aa it were, the present with the paat generation of men, — the old 
state of thin^ before and at the time of ^e Union, with that 
which now exists. Mr. Holmes was a man who played many parts 
in the history of Montreal, and his name will fill a by no means 
inconsiierable place in it. He «iras bom in Dublin, Ireland, on 
the 23rd of April, 1794 ; and came to thui country when a mere 
child of nine yean of age. He commenced life as a clerk in a com- 
mercial house. At the ^e of eighteen, during the war of 1812, he 
i'oined the Volunteer Dragoons, and afterwards the Canadian 
Tencibles in the capacity of ensign. He saw active service on the 
Upper Canada frontier, in which he was taken prisoner, and held 
tin the war was over. He was a man of ardent disposition, and 
inherited military taste, his lather having been, we understand, in 
the army. In 1837, during the rebellion, he was Commandant of 
the Yolunteera ; and in this position he exhibited his ngool energy 
of character. After the conclusion of the war, he formed, we 
learn, a partnership wii& Mr. Benjamin DeHsle, at Perth, in Upper 
Canada. He waa subsequently appointed to the pkce of first teUer 
in the Bank of Montreal ; and on the death ot Mr. Grilbi, the 
first cashier of that Bank, he waa promoted to the vacant office. 
He held this reaponsible positicn until 184d. And he was, as we 
have said, a member of the Board of Direetors of tliat Bank when 
he died. He had the reputation of being a man poasested of much 
financial ability. In fact he owed his promotion to an office of 
important trust, from a humble position m life, Mitir^y to his own 
ability and eneigy. After he left the office of Cashier of the Bank 
of Montreal in 1846, he formed a copartnership with Messrs. 
Young and Knapp, mroduce merchants. He did not remain very 
long in this house. Me was elected a member of the first Parliar 
ment of Canada, after the Union, for the oity of Montreal, with 
the late Hon. Geo^e Moffatt and Dr. Beanbien for c(^leagnea, in 
the Conservative intereat, in April 1841, and served till the dose 
of that Parliament in September 1844. At that tune, Mr. Holmes 
with all the inmulsivenesa of his nature espoused tiie side of his 
party and British interests, which, in the strufis^ea of those days, 
formed the great issue. After the dissolution in 1844 Mr. Holmes 
remained out of Parliament till the general election of January 
1848, when he was again dected meml^r for the city of Montreal, 
with Sir L. H. Lafontaine (then Mr.) for colleague. Political events 
of great importance occurred duriiu; the time Mr. Holmes remained 
out of Parliament. The responsible government struggle between 
Sir Charles Metcalf and his Ministers had takexiplace, and Lord 
Elgin had become Governor Greneral, when Mr. Biolmes was next 
elected member for tins dty. His political ^inpathies during 
these events had undergone a great change. He had ceased to 
have confidence in Ins old Conservative friends ^ and had become a 
warm adherent of the Lafontaine-Baldwin Ministry. He stood as 
energeticallv b^ his new colours as he had done by the old, and, 
what his old friends thought was, for him, going very far, he voted 
for the Rebellion Losses BilL In giving this vote, however, he 
was only consistent with his new position, and he never wanted 
courage. He remained, we believe, ever afterwards opposed to the 
Conservative party ; and once he opposed, unsuccessfully, the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bose for Montreal CMitra He sat during the whole 
of this Parliament, often taking part in the debates, until 1861. 
He did not again seek re-election. He took an active part as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee for the relief of sufEerera by 
fire in 1860 ; and he had presented' to him for his labours on this 
occasion a handsome service of plate. He took an active part in 
the management of the St. Lawrance and Atiantio Raiheoad (ne waa 



the Managing Direotor, if we ranember lighlfy) and, aubseqnentiy, 
after the amalgamation, became Vice-President of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company, which office, we think, he held until 1868, when 
he resigned. In 1863 he was appointed to the office of Collector of 
Customs of Montoeal by the Simfidd Macdonald-Dorion Ministry. ^ 
And it must be said of him that he has discharged the duties of 
that important trust with his usual assiduity and faithfulness. He 
has left room for no complaint. — MtnUreal Gazette. 



No. 38.--MB. THOMAS FBAZEB. 
The subject of this notice waa bom in Quebec in 1708. Hia 
father, the late William Fraaer was a Government Architect in 
that dty and died when his family was yet young, and left his littie 
ones to buffet the rude dements of a cold world, as beet they could. 
At the age of nineteen Thomas found his way to our good old 
town of Prescoit, and from that period, 1817, to the present time 
has been aa active, enterpridng member of ottr community. While 
there were few that were readier to do battle witii an opponent 
tiian he, there were none whose kindness was more sincere, and 
whose affections were more enduring and ardent, than were his to 
those who won his confidence. The poor and friendless found in 
him a benefactor and a f^end ; with the enterpiiae and industrious 
he was at all thnea ready to co-operate in effecting any improve- 
ment of the Town. He had the pluck and the will to impel him 
through every enterprise. He was one of the few old residents and 
bnsinesB men of Prescott. One that has lived here for, say 30 
years, now sddom meets an old familiar face, either from town or 
country — like angds* vidts they are few and far between. The 
Cranes, the Kakeys, the Wells, the Holdens, tiie Merwins, the 
Joneses, the Hedu, the Longleys, the Hend^sons, the Hnlburts, 
the Basses, the Brodies, the Fraaers, with hosts of others are gone 
forever. At the time of his death, Mr. Frazer waa a member of 
the Town CounciL The Mayor and members of the Corporation 
attended aa mourners in the funeral procesdon. Many places of 
business were closed as a mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased. — Wm, Patrick, eai^-lf.P.P., in BroekvUle Recorder, 



No. 39.--MRS. MoALLISTBR. 

Died on 1st of April, 1865, at her son's residence, Mr. Robert 
McAllister, near Mount Pleasant, Auntie McAllister, aged 94 years. 
The deceased was bom in the Colony of Bhode Island. Shortly 
after tiie American Revolution went to Nova Scotia and settled in 
Hslifax. She was presented by Capt In^is, at Mt. Pleasant with 
a Bible and Prayer Book, which die prized highly. Capt. Inglk 
was son of the late Bishop of Nova Scotia, and then in Her Majes- 
ty's service in 1838. — Com. In reference to the above obituary, 
Geo. C. Reifienstein, Esq., Receiver Qeneral's Office, Quebec, sajrs : 
'< Posdbly the parties who put the above in your bands for publica- 
tion, would feel gratified if he knew further about Captain Ingli% 
whom he alludes to in the notice. It is no less a personage than 
the late Sir John — ^Hero of Lucknow. Inglis and I lived together in 
1833, when he left me to join his raiment, the 32nd^ to which he 
was just appointed ; he served in Lower Canada dunug the r|])el- 
Uon, and succeeded to the Lieutenancy of poor Weir, who was 
murdered in St. Denis, when the late Dr. Nelson commanded, (and 
when our troops had to retire for a while.) Late General Mark- 
ham was then Captain of his company, (the Light Bobs.) He did 
not get his company till they were about leaving or had left this 
countiy. In 1838 and '39 the 32nd was in Toronto, after the 
Point au Pelee affair, and he with them. Since that time a long 
list of the then existants, can be numbered with the dead (of that 
regiment) Lieut. CoL Maitland, 32nd, Major Berthinoble, Cap- 
ttSoB Smith, White, Markham ; Lieut. Inglis, Forsyth, and . * * 
and now this old lady, Auntie McAllister." — Brantford Courier. 



No. 40.— ALDERMAN MOODIE. 
Aid. Moodie, who has for a year or two past been suffering from 
consumption, died at half-past deven o'clock last night. Mr. 
Moodie had. for several years, represented the ''noble ward'' of 
St. John, whose electors he waa always aUe to control He was a 
power in lonl politics before his hedth began to fdl, and his career 
was rather checkered. He had the happy faculty of bdng fre- 
quently on the winning dde. He Was a man of ardent tempera- 
ment and had great power over those who acknowledged hia lead. 
He died at the early age of 37.— Xeoder. 



Na 41.— MADAME DE TOOQUEVILLE. 
Mme. de TocquevUle, widow of the eminent pditicd writer and 
statesman, has survived heir husband only five yean, he having 
died in 1859. That blow broke her heart. She waa an BngUsh 
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wonum by birth, MIsb Maiy Motley, as was Mme. de Lamartiae, 
and as are Mme. de MontiJembert taxi the wives of many other 
eminent Frenchmen. She is buried by her husband's side, in the 
little idllage cemetery of Tocqueville. She has bequeathed all her 
husband's mannscripts to M. Gustave de Beaumont, and his noble 
marble bust to the French Academy. 

42. GENERAL KMETY. 

We have to announce the death of Greneral Km.ety, whose name 
is associated with the events of the Hungarian Revolution and the 
Crimean war. He was one of the leaders in the Hungarian struggle 
for independence, who, with Kossuth, Bern, Dembiski, and others, 
took refuge in Turkey, when the Hungarian army surrendered, and 
the cause became hopeless. Kmety then entered the Turkish service 
receiving the name iad title of Ismail Pasha. He is best known in 
this country from the part he bore in the defence of Kara, in 1855, 
against the Russian army under General Mouravie£ The name of 
Ismail Pasha is combined with that of Sir F. WiUiams in all the in- 
cidents of that long siege, which by the skill of the commanders 
and the unexampkd endurance of the ill-provided Turkish garrison 
was prolonged for many months. The attack make by the Russians 
on the 29th of September in that year was repulsed by the Turks, 
after an engagement which lasted seven hours, and in which the 
Russians lost more than 5000 men. In this battle General Kmety 
and the Turkish soldiers imder his command fought with the most 
determined bravery. The strict blockade of the place, however, 
continued, and Ksurs surrendered in November, the troops being 
nearly exhausted by famine. All the attempts made by the Turkish 
Government to relieve the place had failed. General Kmety had 
for some time resided in England. He had been indisposed iw a 
few months'Jkast, but his death was unexpected. An attack of par- 
alysis terminated his existence on the 25th. He was only 54 yean 
of age. 

^^^^ VI. ^jxvm tn ttt Winl 

1. ON THE DIRECTION OF THE WIND. 
Professor Hennessy, at the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, stated, as the result of his observations with an improved 
anemometer, that the wind rarely blows in a perfectly horizontal 
direction. The deviations from that direction, although usually 
very small, are sometimes very remarkable, and follow each other 
in such a way, especially during strong breezes, as to indicate a 
species of undulatory motion in the wind. 



2. THE WIND AS A MUSICIAN. 
The wind is a musician by birth. We extend a silken thread in 
the crevices of a window, and the wind finds it and sings over it, and 
goes up and down the scale upon it and poor Paganini must go some- 
where eke for honor, for lo ! the wind is performing upon a single 
strinfi;. It tries almost anything on earth to see if there is music in 
it :4t persuades a tone out of the great bell in the tower, when the 
sexton is at home and asleep ; it makes a mournful harp of the giant 
pines, and it does not disdain to try what sort of a whistle can be 
made out of the humblest chimney in the world. How it will play 
upon a tree until every leaf thrills with the note in it, and the wind 
up the river that runs at its base in a sort of murmuring accompan- 
iment ! And what a melody it sings when it gives a concert with a 
full choir of the waves of the sea, and performs an anthem between 
the two worlds, that goes up, perhaps, to the stars, which love music 
the most and sung it the first. Then, how fondly it haunts old 
houses ; mourning under eaves ; singing in the lulls, opening the 
old doors without fingers, and singing a measure of some sad old 
song around the fireless and deserted hearths.— CoZi/ornia Teacher. 

3. WHAT THE WIND SAYS. 

" Do you know what the wind says, grandpa V asked a little child 
at an old merchant's knee. 

** No, puss ; what does it ?" he answered, stroking her fair hair. 

*' Remember the poor ! grandpa ; when it comes down the chim- 
ney it roars, remember the poor; when it put its great mouth 
to the keyhole, it whistles remember the poor; when it strides 
through a crack in the door it whispers it, and g^randpa, when it 
blows your beautiful silver hair about in the street, and you shiver 
and button up your coat, does not it get to your ear and say so too, 
in a small, still voice grandpa ?" 

" Why, what does the child mean T cried grandpa, who, I am 
afraid used to shut his heart against such words. ''Tou want a 
new muff and tippet, I reckon. A pretty way to get them out of 
your old grandiather." 



'^ No, grandpa." said the diild, eameaUy, shaking her bead, " no 
it's no muff-and-tippet children I,m thinking of ; my mother always 
remembered them, and so do I tiy to." 

After the next storm, the old merchant sent pounds to the tieft- 
surer of a Relief Society, and said, '' Call for more when you want 
it. " The treasurer stiued with siuprise, for it jvas the first time be 
had collected more than a pound from him, and that, he thought 



hy," said the rich merchant afterwards, '' I could never get 
rid of that child's words ; they stuck to me like glue." 

<< And a httle child shall lead them," says the Scripture. How 
many a cold heart has melted, and a dose heart opened, by the i 
pie earnestness and suggestive words of a child. 



VII. ^UutlUntmi. 



1. THE INFANT'S DREAM. 

O cradle me on thy knee, mamma, 

And sing me the holy strain 
That soothed me last, as you fondly press'd 
My flowing cheek to ^our soft white breast ; 
For I saw a scene, while I slumbered last, 

That I fain would see again, mamma. 

That I faid would see again. 

And smile as you then did smile, mamma^ 
And weep as you then did weep ; 

Then &x. on me thy glistening eye. 

And gaze, and gaze, till the tear be dry ; 

Then rock me gently, and sing and sigh, 
Till you lull me fast asleep, mamma ; 
Till you lull me fast asleep. 

For I dreamed a heavenly dream, mamma, 

While slumbering on thy knee, 
And I lived in a land where forms divine, 
In kingdoms of fflory eternally shine. 
And the world I would give, if the world were 

Again that land to see, mamma ; 

Again that land to see. 



I fancied we roamed in a wood, « 

And we rested under a boogh ; 
When near me a butterfly flaunted in pride^ 
And I chased it away through the forest wide ; 
But the night came on, I had lost my guide. 

And I knew not what to do^ nwAmm^ ^ 

And I knew not what to do. 

My heart grew sick with fear, mamma, 

And loudly I w^t for thee ; 
But a white-robed maiden appeared in the air, 
And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 
And she kissed me softly ere I was aware, 

Saying, '< Come, pretty babe, with me," mamma ; 

Saying, " Come, pretty babe, with me," 

My tears and fears she quelled, mamma, 

And she led me far away ; 
We entered the door of a dark, dark tomb, 
And passed through a long, long vault of gloom, 
Then opened our eyes in a land of bioom. 

And a sky of endless day, mamma ; 

And a sky of endless day. 

And heavenly forms were there, mamma, 

And lovely cherubs bright ; 
They smiled when they saw me, but I was amazed, 
And, wondering, around me gazed, and gazed, 
While songs were heard, and sunny robes blazed. 

All glorious in the land of light, mamma ; 

All glorious in the land of li^t. 

But soon came a shining throng, mammai 

Of white-winged babes to me ; 
Their eyes looked love, and their sweet lips smUed, 
For they marvelled to meet with an earth>-bom child. 
And they gloried that I from the earth was exiled, 

Saying, '* Here ever bless'd shalt thou be, prettsr babe : 

Oh I here aver blesa'd shalt thou be." 
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Then I mixed with the heaTenly throng, twAmnifc : 

With Mnphim and chembim biir ; 
And I saw, as I roamed in the regions of peace, 
The snirits who had gone from this world of digress, 
And their's were the joys no tongne can express ; 

For they knew no sorrow there, mamma ; 

For they knew no sorrow there. 

Do you mind when sister Jane, mamma, 

Lay dead— short time agone ; 
And you gazed on the sad bat lovely wreck 
With a fall flood of woe that yon ooold not oheck, 
And yoar heart was so sore that yon wished it would break ; 

But it lived, and you aye sobbed on, mamma ; 

But it lived, and'you aye sobbed on. 

Bat oh, had you been with me, mamma. 

In the realms unknown to care. 
And seen what I saw, you ne'er had cried, 
Tho' they buried pretty Jane in the grave when she died ; 
For, shining with the blest, and adorned like a bride. 

My sister Jane was there, mamma ; 

Sweet sister Jane was there. 

Do you mind of the poor old man, mamma, 

Who came lately to our door ; 
. When the night was dark and the tempest loud : 
Oh ! his heart was meek, but his soul was proud. 
And his ragged old mantle served for his ^roud 

Ere the midnight watch was o'er, maamma ; 

Ere the midnight watch wv o'er. 

And think what a weight of woe, mamma, 

Made heavy each long drawn siffh ; 
As the ffood man sat on papa's old chair, 
While the rain dripped down from his thin grey hair. 
As fast as the big tear of speechless care, 

Ran down from his glasmg eye, mamma ; 

Ean down from his glazing eye. 

And think what a heavenward look, mamma, 

Flashed through each trembling tear. 
As he told how he went to the Baron's strong hold, 
Saying, ** Oh let me in, for the night is cold." 
But the rich man cried, '' Go sleep on the wold, 

For we shield no beggars here, old man. 

For we shield no beggars here.'' 

Well, he was in glory, too, mamma. 

As happy as the blest can be ; 
He needed no alms in the mansion of light^ 
For he mixed with the patriarchs, clothed m white, 
And there was not a seraph had a crown more bright, 

Or a costlier robe than he, mamma, 

Or a costlier robe than he. 

Kow sing, for I fain would sleep, mamma, 

And dream as I dreamed before ; 
For sound was my slumber, and sweet was my rest. 
While my spirit iii the kingdom of Uf e was a guest ; 
And the heart that has throbhed in the climes of the blest 

Oan love this world no more, mAmma. - 

Can love this world no more. 



2. THE QUEEN'a BIRTHDAY IN CANADA. 

Victoria Alexandrina, by the gxaoe of God Queen of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, sixth sovereign of the House of Hanover, and 
Empress of Hindostan, was bora at Kensington Palace, May 24, 
1819, and consequently has just oompleted the forty-si^th year of 
her i^e; She entered yesterday upon a year which promises well, 
as peace reigos over nearly all her dominions. In England the an- 
niversary of our Queen is observed with great eclat but not more so 
than in Canada. Although oceans roll between us and the ** island 
in iJie sea," no part of the empire over which she holds sway exhib- 
its more sincere demonstrations of joy than did Canada yesterday. 
The people of Canada are as loyal as those who live in the British 
isle. We look forward to the anniversary of the Queen's birthday 
with feelin8;s of pleasure. It is upon this day that the busy hum of 
the world is hushed with one consent ; it is upon this day that the 
artisan ceases from his daily labour and unites with his family in 
outdoor amusements. Her Majesty ascended the British throne in 
1837, tiie year of ^he rebellion in Canadai and the contrast between 
the state of the ooontiy then and now is veiy great Then all was 



disorder — two parties were arrayed against each other : now these 
parties are tinited in unquestioned loyalty to the Queen and Crown 
of England.— rorofito (Aobe. 

3. DETROIT AND THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY. 

At a special meeting of the Detroit Board of Trade, the following 
preamble and resolutions were offered by Alexander Lewis, Esq : 

Whereas, The spontaneous, warm and generous sympathy of the 
people of Canada and of Great Britain on the occasion of our late 
national affliction is susceptible of only one interpretation ; Resolved, 
That the colours of this Association be displayed throughout the 
entire day tomorrow, May 24th, in honour of the birthdav of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and that we sincerely rejoice that while 
making this manifestation as a mark of fnendship, amity and 
good- will, we can also do honour to one whose life has illustrated 
those truly noble qualities which not only entitle her to the generous 
homage of Britoni^ but to the respect of mankind in every land 
where true chivalry is found or virtue honoured. Resolved, That 
we respectfully recommend that the flags throughout the city be dis- 
played in honour of the day. The preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. — Detroit Tribune^ 2ith. 

4. THE CIVIL LIST OF THE QUEEN. 
The Civil last of the Queen is very much less than that of any of 
her predecessors, and is indeed very much exceeded by the sover- 
eigns of several second-rate States in the world. The income of 
George I. mounted up to one million sterling, and even that of 
William IV. (who was relieved from the burden of many chaiges 
to which his predecessors were liable) was £610,000. The Queen's 
Civil List is £385,000, and even the expenditure of ihat is dictated 
by Act of Parliament ; £60,000 is allotted to the Privy Purse ; 
£231,260 for the salaries of the royal household ; £44,240 for retir- 
ing allowances and pensions to servants, and £13,000 for royal 
bounty, alms, <to. In order to give the reader some idea of the 
liberality with which this nation deals with its sovereigns, we sub- 
join the amounts of a few Civil Lists and incomes belonging to 
some of the more prominent sovereinis in the world, premising 
that, in several cases, (in that of the French Emperor notoriously 
so) the maximum amount is by no means adhered to, but a large 
amount of debt is annually added to the regular allowance : — 

Emperor of Austria £ 760,687 

Emperor of France, (with a debt of 3,200,000) 1,330,000 

Kingof Italy 660,000 

The Pop (total income calculated at over)- 1,000,000 

King of Prussia, (about) 450,000 

Emperor of Russia, (the income Of the Crown domains 

is calculated at) 6,700,000 

Queen of Spain 523,600 

Kingof Sweden 266,600 

King of Bavaria 249,668 

Sultan of Turkey 1,333,882 

Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and of Colonies 

upon which '^ the sun never sets." 386,000 

6. DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXmBITION. 

The Dublin Exhibition was opened on the 10th instant by the 
Prince of Wales, according to arrangement. The building itself, 
from the accounts of it which we receive in our English exchanges, 
seems to be a very handsome and commodious one. The stone 
front which f aees on Earlf ort Terrace has massive Doric pillars and 
Corinthian capitals. The visitor enters an immense hall, having on 
either side a row of marble pillars with beautifully carved capitals,' 
running the entire width of the structure. Marble statues are 
placed between the pillars, which support galleries ornamented 
with pillars corresponding with those beneath, by which also the 
arched roof is sustained. In these galleries the paintings are ex- 
hibited, the light from the roof showing them to great advantage. 
On the left of the entrance-hall is the large concerUroom, intended 
to accommodate 3,000 persons. It is 1^ feet long and 66 wide. 
Here a magnificent organ has been erected, and an orchestra capa- 
ble of accommodating some hundreds of periormers. This concert- 
room opens upon the apartment called the Great Hall, which is 
intended to be the *' Winter Garden.'' This hall, with the galler- 
ies, is occupied by the stalls of foreign exhibitors, and presents a 
most brilliant appearance. Nearly in the centre of the great 
transept, facing the concert-hall, was placed the dais for the Prince 
and the distinguished personages who accompanied him. This is 
the French Court, the largest and best situated in the building. 
Let the reader, then, imagine the great concert-hall crowded with 
ladiea and gentlemen, tiie OroheBira filled as closely as it could be 
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packed with perforaen, mostiy Amateurs ; the Winter GaideB, or 
great hall, crowded ia like maimer from end to end, the greater 
fNoi being marked off for priyileged i>eivona ; the galleries at each 
aide also crowded by persons of the same class, with lai^e numbers 
of military and naval ofGlcers, lieutenants of conntiea and deputy- 
lieutenants in brilliant uniforms, the Lord Mayor of Dublin and 
the corporation in their dvio robes. Beyond this haH, at either 
end and in all the smaller rooms and galleries were crowds of season 
ticket-holders, oocupyinff the whole space of the building. The 
doors were opened at eTeyen o'clock, and the company continued 
to enter rapidly until half-past one, when the doors were closed. 
Shortly after two o'clock the Prince arrired. He was receired by 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Duke of Leinster and other 
noblemen and gentlemen, and by them was conducted to the dais, 
where chain were also proTided for the Duke of C^unbridge, the 
Lord Lieutenant, Lad^ Woodhouse and the Prince of Lieningen. 
The orchestra, consisting of 1,299 performers, sang the National 
Anthem with thrilling effect. It was followed by enthusiaatic 
cheers, after which the Duke of Leinster read the address to the 
Prince, who replied, expressing the gratification he felt in dischar- 
ging a duty confided to him by Her Majesty the Queen. 

Then from the grand organ and immense chorus burst forth the 
sublime music of the 100th 



" With one consent let all the earth, 
To Obd their cheerftil yeioes raise,'' 



producing & mi^gnificent effiect. The Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of DubHn^ in their eivic robes, then presented an address to his 
Royal Highness after whith the Orchestra gave, " The Heayens 
are telling," from Hayden's Creation. 

The procession was then fcHrmed, and htmna proceeded round 
the building, the royal party returned to the dais, and Sir Beniard 
Burke, Dlster King at Armsi by oommand of the Prince, dedaxed 
the Exhibitibon opened. This was signalized by a flourish of trum- 
pets, and immediately from all the batteries and from the men-of- 
war at Kingstown a roaring salute was fired. The Grand Halle- 
lujah Chorus then followed, and immediately after the National 
Anthem, after which the proceedings terminated. There was a 
erand ball at the Mansion House in the eyening, at which the 
Prince was present and indulged q^sideri^ly in the *^ light fan- 
tastic.'* On the following day there was a grand review of about 
15,000 regulars. His Royal Highness, who was uniformed as col- 
onel of the 10th Huzzars, was receiyed with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The Dublin Evening Mail says : The ciroumetanees under which 
Canada is represented at our great Exhibition are suchastodeeevye 
from all interested in its success special moition and ccosiderstion. 
The Parliament of that great proymce, before adjourning in March 
last, was occupied daily and nightly in considering the momentous 
questions of colonial union and the ooloi^ defeneesL The former 
project was adopted by a yote of three to one, and in lelaiionto the 
tatter a prorogation was asked and obtained till the svnuner, to 
enable a delegation of the Canadian Cabinet to proceed to London, 
in order to come to some definite arrangement at once with Hear 
Majesty's Imperial Goyemment. A yote of credit waa then yeted, 
the sole and only item specified being the sum granted lor the 
Dublin International Exhibition. This grant was placed at the 
disposal of the Hon. Mr. McGee, Minister of Agriculture, with 
whom were subsequently associated, by order in &>uncil, the Rey. 
William Agar Adamson, LL.D., and Thomas Deyine, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. — all three being natiyes of Ireland. The portion of the 
Exhibition building occupied by Canada, and indicated by the yery 
handsome flag of that Pkoyince, forms the north*west gallery angle 
immediately fronting the grand staircMe. One of the prlne^ml— if 
not the principal — feature of ihe collection is the yery fiiU display 
of economic and other minenJa, We have here iron ocei Irom 
Lakes Huron and Superior and from Marmora, in Central Canada 
and from Three Riyers in the neighbourhood of Quebec ; copper, 
both native and in the ore from the great lakes, and from the dis- 
trict known as the Eastern Townships, wl^ lies between Montreal 
and the American frontier ; galena, plumbago, and i&osphate of 
lime from Upper aud Lower Canada. Building stones and marbles 
from Amprior, Gloucester, Montrad, Portage-durFort, and Point 
Claire. A map specially prepared and colored for this exhibition, 
showing the various localities wiiere the minerab are found, affords 
a pleasing index to the collection. Of the agricultural producta of 
Canada there is also a fair dispky. Very fine samples of wheat, 
barley, rye, and other grains from almost every section of the pro- 
vince are conveniently exhibited in largo glass visJs. Speoimens of 
flax, which is now coming generally into cultivation in the pro- 
vinces, will abK) attract attention ; as well as several spedmens of 
native tobacco. In building and ornamental works, the provinoe is 
well represented. There are samples, in solids and vaneers, of oaks, 
pines, walnut, maples, ino^ ^ There » also what nniafc prove to 
the ladies a very attraotiye object— « eoUection of ohoioe Canadiaa 



furs arranged in mosaia Several articles of fian^ and o msm a nt al 
work made by the aborigines may be said to possess a similar in- 
terest. There is a large collection of photographic views, for which 
the climate of Canada is so iayoraUe» and a few water-color draw- 
ings of more than common merit ; the subjects in both cases being 
mostly Canadian. We may resume at an early dav our imperfect 
notice of this very interesting collection from Canada. 



6. GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE AND FAMILY. 

Gen. Robert E. Lee was bom in 1808, and is, consequently, 67 
years of age. He ^praduated second in his class, in 1829, (Judgo 
Charles Mason, of this city, and formerly Commissioner of Patents, 
standing first in his claas,^ and was assigned to the Engineer Coips 
ss second lieutenant ; in 1835 Assistant Astronomer, fixinn the 
boundary line between Ohio and Michigan ; in 1836 promoted first 
lieutenant ; captain in 1838 ; chief engineer under Scott, in Mexico, 
and greatly distinguished, being nromoted sucoessiyely by merit, 
major, lieutenant colonel and colonel, for his gallantry ; in 1852 
Superintendent Military Academy : in 1863 transferred as Ueutenant 
colonel of the new r^nment of cavalry ; March 1^ 1861, promoted 
colonel of the First Cavalry ; resigned April 23, Allowing, and re- 
luctantly embarked in the rebellion. The following are the children 
of Gen. Lee : — George Waahington Custis Lee, about 33 years of 
age : Eary Custis Lee, about 30 ; Wm. Henry Fitahugh Lee, about 
27 ; Annie Lee, died at Berkley Springs in 1863 and would have 
been now about 25 ; Agnes Lee, about 23 ; Robert E. Lee, about 
20 ; Mildred Lee, about 18 ; None of them have married except 
Wm. Henry Fitahugh, whose wife Miss Charlotte Wickham, died 
at Richmond in 18&. The eldest son, George, graduated at the 
head of his class, at West Point, iu 1854, and was a first lieutenant 
in the corps of engineers when he followed his father into the 
Southern service. William Henry was fanning upon the White 
House estate which belonged to the Custis inheritance, when the 
war opened. He was comuiiasioned second lieutenant in the Sixth 
Infantry in 1857, but resigned in 1859. Robert was at a military 
school in Virginia. The sons, it is well known^ are all officers in 
the rebellion, the three surviving daughters are with &eir mother, 
who, it is believed has latterly bem at Ljrnohburg. The Albany 
Journal, one of the General's most persistent detracionL thus, 
nevertheless alludes to his condition : The position oi Gen. Leejat 
the time of his surrender, must have been saddening indeed. Mis 
wife was within the Union lines. One of his sons, whom he loved 
with a manly tenderness, was dead,*— another was in the hands of 
our troops, a prisoner. Mis personal pn^)erty had been taken pos- 
session of by officers of the Government. The great army which his 
genius organized, and which he had led upon so mauy hard-fought 
fields, was beaten, dispirited, ruined. Nothing awaited him but 
complete humiliation, yet a generous people cannot fail to^mnpa- 
thize with a fallen foe in this hour of his supreme anguish ana mor- 
tification. 

7. THE LATE OONFBDSRATS SEAL. 
The seal of the late Confederate States of America, the composi- 
tion of which is by J. H. Foley, R. A., contains as a centre a repre- 
sentation of that statue of Washington which was executed hv the 
American sculptor Crawford, and erected at Richmond, ^e figure 
is mounted and in uniform, as commanding in an engagement. It 
is surrounded by a wreath, beautifully composed of the most vslu- 
able vegetable products of the Southern soil— as tobacco, rice, maixe, 
cotton, wheat and sugar-cane. The rim bears the legend, " The 
Confedenfte States of America, 22nd Februaiy 1862. Beo Vindice.'* 
The diameter of the seal is from three or four indies, and it is of 
silver. — Art Journal, 
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CANADA. 

— SnuoATioRAL iMSTiTnTioir roa CximuL Canada.— At a meotiog of 
Teachers aod Local Superinteadents held bi Ottawa od the Itth of Janusry 
ksl, ef which due notice was given through the Newspapers,, after mature 
deliberattoD, it was resolved to ergaaise aa gdacaticpsl loitituM ibr Cea 
tral Camida, having for iU olijeoU: lai, the dispasrion of pradisBl quss' 
liens ooBoeeted with Bducatioa ; Sad, the reading ef papers and delircry 
of Lectares on Edacational subjeels ; and 8rd, takbg such messtxres ss 
may from time to time be considered nscsftsary to promote the interests of 
the teaching professtoa* It has long, be^ felt that aa Associalion of this 
kind has been greatly needed ia this seetiop el the PrstAaee; and, leoku^ 
at the good a iyo m pMi h aity sJaOlar Aawe i it iwiH imottMtpMUof <^^ 
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it U oftifideiiUy anticipated that the one reeently oigaoiced for Oentral 
Caoada will. If pmperljr stutaioed, prore highly beneficial not only to 
teachers but alao to the pablic genenJIj. The distance between the Cen- 
tral and the extreme Eastern and Western Coonties of this Proyinee has 
to a large extent prerented Teaohere from this section from ayailing 
themselTea of the adyantaget of other kindred Inatitationi ; and it is 
thought that a suffioienUj extensiye field may be found in Central Canada 
in which to commence another. It b contemplated to haye two meetings 
of the Institute' daring the year» one on the first Friday of July, the other 
on the last Friday of December, also to hold the meetings in different 
places as may be arranged by the members of the Institute. Many of the 
leading Teachers and other friends of Education haye already expressed 
their hearty eoucurrence with the moyementi and their intention of coo- 
nectiog themselres with it, as soon as it commences its operations. The 
first meeting of the Institute will be held in Ottawa, on the First Friday 
of July next Parties are respectfully invited to attend and become a 
member, and in the meantime to communicate their intention of doing so 
to J. MoXILLAN, Secretary. 

^— JoHH Ch)xooif, &Q.^On Friday aflernoen last the pupils of the 
Union School presented Mr. aordon witb a handsome testimonial, consist- 
ing of a sllyer tea pitcher, goblet, and salver, suitably eograyed. , All the 
sebolars, and a few frfendp, being eoHeoted in Mr. Gordon's room at the 
scbool. Master W. Eyatt, on behalf of the committee, read a yery compli- 
mentary address. Mr. (Gordon was much affected, and Ikltered seyeral 
times during his reply. In addition to the aboye yery handsome testi- 
monial presented by his late pupils, a number of Mr. Qordon's friends 
waited upon him at the residence of Alfred Rubidge, Esq., on Monday 
eyening last, and presented him with the following address, accompanying 
it with a purse containing, we belleye, about $100, as a parting token of 
esteem : — ^**To John Gordon, Esq^ Head Master of the United Grammar 
and Common Schools, Port Hope: We, the undersigned inhabitants of 
Port Hope, haye heard with extreme regret that your connection with the 
chief educational establishment of this county is about to cease, and that 
you Intend leaying Canada at an early day. Under your superintendence 
for the last nhie years, the schools of which you hare charge haye steadily 
flourished, and we haye had the great saUsfaoUoa of seeing established in 
our midst an institution which affords to all classes the means of aliberal 
education in all the essential branches of learning. To you, In a yery 
great measure, is due the success which has attended these schools, and 
their present high elate of effldeney, and your name must ever be asso- 
ciated with the benefits they haye conferred on the community. We bear 
cordial testimony to the lealous, faithful, and highly satisfactoi^ manner 
in which you haye at all times diechaiged the duties of your responsible 
office ; and while we coogratnlate you upon the honourable position which 
has been awarded you in the mother countrv, we feel that in your 
departure the cmse of edoeatio* » this section of the ^Mi^try suffers a 
seyere loss, and oor town loses a useful and much respected citizen* We 
offer you our best wishes for the happiness and prosperity of yourself and 
yonr family in your fatura home, and we beg yoi» acceptance of the 
accompanying trifling testimonial of our esteem and regard.— For the 
contributor^ C. Quiwiasi, iftiyor of Port JSTepe." Mr. Gordon replied as 
follows :— " Port Hope, May 16th, 1865. Gentlemen— I thank you heartily 
for the yery flattering address which you haye just presented to me, and 
for the handsome gift which accompanies it In looking back upon my 
labenrs in your midst daring the last nine years, I cannot but feel that 
amid the many obstacles and drawbacks which must of necessity beset 
the teaeher*s path, much ef the soeeess asKi presperity of your pubUc 
schools is to be attributed to the kindly consideration and ready co-opera- 
tion which I haye uniformly receifed from the friends of liberal education 
in this town; and if I haye any cause for regret now on the eye of my 
departure from amongst jon, it is that I bate not been able to bring the 
educational standard of the schools to that state of exeeUence which theo- 
retically I feel conyinced they must reach in due time. I cannot but 
congratulate you, howeyer, on the possession of a regularly organiaed 
system of schools, graduated from the elementary to the highest gram- 
mar school department; and it is my fenrent prayer, on resigning charge 
of them, that they may continue to flourish, and long be a blessing to the 
citiaens of Port Hope. I beg to redpreeate your kind wishes for the 
future prosperity of myself and fctaily, and remain, gentlemen, yery fiifth- 
fully yours, Jom Goawm," II could not but he highly gratifying to Mr. 
Gordon to find that his labours haye been appredated, and that, in leaying 
Port] Hope, he did so^ bearing ivith him the good wishes of the entire 



community. There was a large turn out of his frienda on Tneada0r eyeaiog 
last, on the wharfi to bid him and his iamlly farewell, and to wish them 
God-speed on their journey. They leaye by the SSbemian, wliich sails 
from Quebec on Saturday next— Porf Hope Britith Canadian. 

-— Ths Gkcaeio Coukqiais School, fai eonneetion with the Bioeese 
of Ontario, is in contemplatton ; and the Bishop is desirous of establishing 
it in or near Picton, in this Counfy. A meetiog was held in the Me- 
chanics' Hall, on Wednesday eyening last, for the aboye object— oyer 
which Captain Downcs presided ; and the purposes for which the people 
bad come together were ably explained l>y the Key, W. H. Smythe, who 
is the business Agent in the matter. The property of^ Mrs. RyUnd, near 
tlie Town, is the location now in yiew, and it can be purchased for |IS,000. 
The proportion of tliis sum which wUi be required to be raised in this 
County, is $8,000. A Committee was appointed to manage the matter, 
with Mr. Smythe for Secretary. The following Resolution was passed : 

*' That this meeting yiew with great satisfaction the proposal of haying 
Ontario College established in the yicinity of Picton— a locality which 
need only be seen to cobyince all tliat his Lordship the Bisliop of Ontario 
has fixed upon a most desirable site for inch an Institution-- and this 
meeting therefore pledge themselyes to do their utmost to assist in proyi* 
ding the £2,000 of funds, the amount required of this town and county." 
A meeting of the CommittiBe was held yeaterdajy afternoon, in the 
Sheriff's Ofiice, at which the Biphop was present— liaying been preyiously 
inyitecL The question was asked his lordship, whether the purchase of 
the property abore named was decided upon by him, or was it open to (he 
selection of any other suitable site ; and the reply was, that aa it was his 
wish to open the College In October next, he thought it desirable to secure 
the Ryland property without delay. $8,000 haye been subscribed by a few 
indtyiduals in Picton ; and the Committee feel sangume that the whole 
amount will be readily taken up.— Picton Timet. 

— Quxjcn's College, Eixostor. — We notice in the 8cot»man^ the name 
of Mr. D. James Macdonnell, of Canada, among those of seycn gentlemen, 
who, out of twenty candidates, haye after a strict examination taken Uie 
degree of Bachelor of Diyinity in the ITniyersity of Edbbuigh. Mr. 
Macdonnell is a graduate of Queen's ITniyersity, and has well sustained 
the honor of his Mma Mater, baying also carried off the first and second 
prizes in two of the Edinburgh Theological classes respectiyely, besides 
distinguishing himself in a similar manner last year at Glasgow ITniyer- 
sity. 

TTNiyEESiTT Honors won bt a Canaoxan. — The Montreal Gazette 

of Saturday has the following :— " We noticed some time ago that Mr. 
G. D. Redpalh, of Montreal, had carried off the highest prize for sculling 
on the riyer at the ITniyersity of Cambridge. But it seems that he trained 
not only his muscle but his brain also ; for we notice that in the last ex- 
aminations he went out with honors in the classical tripos. Although 
Cambridge has its chief rmommet with the outside world for mathematical 
students, we belieye it is an error to suppose that honors in the classical 
tripos are not as hardly earned there as at Oxford, or ns tlie honors in 
mathematics at Cambridge itoelf. A disadyantage of our Canadian or of 
American students competing for classical honors in either ^f the great 
English Uniyereities, is the lack of thorough training in all or nearly all 
of our schools in Latin yersiflcation, which counts for a great deal at both 
ITniyersiliea Spite of this, Mr. Redpath went in for honors and won 
them. To show how boating and study go together, we see it noticed 
that the man who took the highest double honors at Cambridge this year 
—being 18th wrangler and high up in the classical tripos as well— rowed 
No. 2 in the ITniyersity boat at the recent contest between Oxford and 
Cambridge. It is the old mszim prored— JKmt eana in corpore eano. 

^ UNfysBsiTT or Glasgow. —We arc pleased to see by the Glasgow 

fferald of the 29th ult., that our young townsman, Mr. Archibald E. 
Malloch of this town, has been adding laurels to his nsmc. The prize and 
honor certificates of the uniyersity of Glasgow for 1864-6 are published in 
fuU in the Herald^ wherein we find that Mr. Malloch has been awarded a 
first class certificate in both classes in the senior division of Anatomy ; 
also a first class certificate of merit in surgery. He also ranks R A. This 
must be yery gratifying to Judge Malloch, as it giyes evidence that his 
son must haye attended well to his studies. In the same paper we see it 
stated that the Degree of Doctor of Divinity has been conferred by the 
same uniyersity on the Rey. William Snodgrass, Principal of Queen's 
OoUege, Kingston, Canada.— -Broc*yt//* Recorder. 
QuEBBO SxMiNAttT*— The gentlemen of the Quebec Seminary have 
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purehased a lot of land in the ridmtf of tht walls of that ettj, for Ihe pur- 
pose of laying odt a botanioal garden in eonneetion with Laral UiUTersity. 
Tlieir porcbase oootdns 42 acres, and is Tsry desirably situated. — Monireai 
OauUe. 

— — Layal Univblsitt.— >Dr. Verge, who was appointed to sneeeed 
the late Dr. Kanlt as one of the profeaeors of the Mediesl Faculty of 
LsTsl UniYersiiy, lias arrived in Quebec, from Europe, where he has been, 
since last year, studying a number of speetal subjects, in order to fit him 
for his professional duties. — Jfontnal Trantcript 

— •— Layal Coli^ob Botakio OASDEir.— The gentleman of tiie Quebec 
Seminary hsYC purchased a lot of land in the Yicinity of the walls of that 
city, for the purpose of laying oat a botanical garden in connection with 
LsYsl tTniversity. Their parehase contains 13 acres, and is Ycry desirably 
situated. 

HisroiRi ou Caitada.— L'Abbe Faillon, who formerly resided at 

Montreal, has just completed, in Paris, a HMory of Canada, on which he 
has been engaged 27 years. It is in Ays Yolumes ; two of which, at least, 
bsYO already been printed, in magnificent style. It is said that the Gtobert 
prise will probably be awarded, this year, to the author, oo account of this 
work. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

Poorosao RoMA^f CATaouo Colliob at Ozroaa — It ia well 

known that Dr. Newman baa recently purchased some land in Oxford for 
the purpose, CTentually, if the scheme should find &YOur with his eedesiaa- 
tibal superiors, of orecttng a college there for Roman CathoUcs. Last 
week, we understand^ a meeting of the Roman Catholic bishops was held 
at the residence of Cardinal Wiseman, to discuss the project in all its bear- 
ings ; but a general opinion prcYails that their riewa are in opposition to 
the liberal yicws of Dr. Newman. Meantime, the bishops hsYC forwarded 
the result ot their deliberations to Rome ; but Rome usually is not Yery 
quick at sending answers to difficult and delicate questions, and some 
months will probably pass by before the English Roman Catholics will 
learn on the highest authority whether they can send their sons with a 
safe consience to College at Oxford.— (S^nar^js. 

'Matnootii Colligb.— The report of the Yisltors of Maynooth Col- 
lege—these beiog the Duke of Leinster, Archbishop Collen, Sir Robert 
Peel, and Lord Chief fiaron Pigott, C.B.— has just been issued. The supe- 
riors and professors al the date of the Yisitation, the 28rd of NoYcmber 
hist, were 20 in number. The number of students actually in residence 
was 617 ; the number oo the books 535. ScYcnty candidates out of 83 
who presented themseWes in the present year have been admitted to a 
matriculation. Within the List three years 1A8 students haYe been 
ordained to the priesthood. The Yisitors agsin draw attention to the 
inadequacy of the public hall and of the college chapel, and of the poYerty 
of the fittings of the latter. With this exception, and an expression of 
regret that the new infirmary remains unoccupied for want of funds to 
proYide the necessary furniture, the Yisitors say the result of their Yisit 
Ilis been satisfactory. 



IX. gjetrartttuatiil %t^\\m. 



USE OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHIES NOT SANC- 
TIONED. 

AccordiDg to previoQfl notice, the Couocil of Pablic Instrnc- 
tioo has withdrawn its sanction to the use of Morsels Geography 
in any of the public schools of Upper Canada. Hereafter it 
will not be lawful (after the copies now in actual use in any 
school are worn out) to use either Morsels or any other American 
geography in either the Grammar or Common Schools of Up- 
per Canada. A violation of this order in any case, will subject 
the school concerned to the loss of its share in the Grammar 
School Fund or Legislatiye School grant, as the case may be. 

The following books, published in Canada, have been approved 
and recommended by the Council of Public Instruction for use 
in the Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada : — 

Sangster's National Arithmetic, in Theory and Practice, 
adapted to the Decimal Currency. 

Sangster's Elementary Arithmetic, in Decimal Currency. 

Sangster's Elementary Treatise on Algj^bra. 



Loveirs General Geography ; by J. George Hodgins, LL.B. 
Easy Lessons in General Geography'; b^ ditto. 
School History of Canada and the other British North Ameri- 
can Provinces ; by ditto. 



SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

LOCAL SUPERIlfTENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages and Townships by the County Clerk— through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools have also been 
sent to the County Clerk, and will be supplied direct to the 
head Masters, upon application to the Clerk. 

NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLESS TBET SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any future 
time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common School 
Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them to transmit 
to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already done so, 
their subscriptions, at the rate of %b per annum for each pre- 
ceding year, commencing with 185^, and at the rate of $4 per 
annum for the current ytan^n subscription. The law authorizing 
the establishment of this fund prorides, ** That no teacher skM 
he entitled to share in the eaidfuni who ehall not contribute to 
Much fund at least at the rate of one pound per annum.^ No 
pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed 
to the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of the 
Council of Public Instruction. 



TEACHBR8' A8800IATZ0N FOR UPPER CAHADA. 

The Teachers* Convention of Canada West will meet in Toronto oo 
Thursday, the 8th of Aug^ust, and not on the first, as annoanoed in the 
Circolar addressed to Teaidiers us a supplement to the Msy number of tbe 
Journal of Education. The neeetdty of this ofaaoge ariees from the Inot 
thai the summer hoUdajs in tbe Gonunon Schools commenee oo the first 
Monday in August, which this year does not occur till the 7th, the month 
beginnmg on Tuesday. 

T. O. CHBSNUT, 

Secretary, T. P. AModatioa. 

Toaoirro, 12ib June, 1866. 

IfBW SCHOOL HI8TORT of CANADA, —aSOaRAFRIBS. 

JUST PUBLISHED: An lllusiratid School HUtory of Canada, and 
of ihe other BrilUh N'orth American Prooineeg, By J. Gaoaov 
HoDoim, UjJB,, F.R.O.S. With sixty emaYings on irood. KgUy 
recommended by the preei; Frice 60 cents, llie usual diseoont to teaeben. 

The publisher would call attention to the oasATLT eidugid bjitbb at which 
thefollowisig works, by tbe same author, are now offered by tbe booksellers: 

Lovtir$ Ghncral Geography^ with 61 coloured maps, 118 beautiful 
eograYiogs, and a table of clocks of the world— price reduced from %\ 
to 70 cents. This book is especially adapted for Introduction into cycit 
Coliege, Academy, and School in the British ProYineesu Parents should 
see that it is in their children's haads. 

JSa»^ ZosMons im Qaaaral Ooofrapku; with maps and iUostratiens 
being mtrodactory to LoycU's General Geography— -price reduced from 
60 cents to 46 cents. 

In Prtparatian, by the same author: Introductory Sketches and Stariet, 
for Junior Classes, taken from the History of Canada and of the other 
ProYinces of British North America, for the use of tchooU With nume- 
rous illustrations. 

ADAM MILLER, 
Upper Canada Sehooi Book Depot, 68 King St Kast, Toronto. 

Toronto, April, 1866. '^ [Sia. ». p. 



ADYBansmccivTS inserted in the Journal of Education for 20 cents per 
line, which may be remitted in postage stamps^ or otherwise. 

Tzaw: For asinsle eopyof the Joumalof£du€ation,$l perannum, 
back vols., neatly stitebed, suppUedontheaame tama. AUsubecriptioM 
to commence with the January Knmber, and payment in adYanee mast 
in all oases accompany the order. Single numbers, 10 eentseach. 

All eomiaiinieatioBa to be addressed to ^. Gaoaaa Gopoias L L 9« 
BduseUian OJIcSt Toronto. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER IN THE ARMY. 

Among the inducements to enlistment in the British Annj 
enumerated in the recent debate in the Commons on recruiting, 
besides good food, good clothing, and good' treatment, was 
<< good education." A small Blue-book, just issued, enables us 
to supply information as to how far the educational system of 
the army answers its ends. It is the second report of the 
Council of Military Education on army schools, libraries, and 
recreation-rooms. The first report was issued in December 
1861 ; so that the present is a record of the progress of three 
years, and it is, on the whole, a very satbfactory record. 

The conditions of military service imperatively require that 
the educational machinery should adapt itself to their peculiari* 
ties. The school must accommodate its hours to the demands 
of drill, parade, sentry, and all the other multifarious duties 
required of the soldier in barracks. The recruit must master 
his military work in the first place : reading, writings and arith- 
metic, if they have not come to him by nature, must be post- 
poned till he has been made a coippetent shooting-machine. 
The army schoolmaster is thus placed at a considerable disad- 
vantage, even in comparison with other teachers of adult pupils ; 
and his work must be estimated with allowance for these draw- 
backa. These disadvantages he does not, of course, experience 
in regard to the children of the regiment, who are pretty nearly 
as much at his command as ordinary school children. It is to 
his work with adults, therefore, that interest mainly attaches ; 
though the education of soldiers' children is also, of course, in 
itself important enough. Nearly forty-two thousand men and 



sixteen thousand children were, by the latest returns, receiving 
education at our army schools. It serves to show, were other 
evidence wanting, how largely the army is recruited from the 
lowest ranks of the population, that within a fraction of 19 per 
cent, of our soldiers can neither read nor write, nearly 20 per 
cent, can read only, 54 per cent, can both read and write, and 
only 7i per cent, have a superior degree of education — in short, 
every second man who enters the ranks may be said to be 
totally uneducated. It is satisfactory to know that it will be 
his own fault if he continue so deplorably ignorant ; for the 
army schools not only afford him an opportunity of acquiring 
the elements of ordinary education, but, by arrangements for 
special classes, supply to men showing zeal and aptitude the 
chance of so far advancing in instruction as to fit themselves for 
superior duties. For example, in an inspector's report of the 
schools of the 32nd Light Infantry, it is stated that nearly all 
the men who entered a speeial class organised in May 1863 
were, within twelve months, *' raised abore their original station, 
the majority having become non-commissioned officers." 

It is, we have said, the soldier's own fault if he does not, soon 
after enlisting, make himself able to read and write. But the 
responsibility rests with himself. Formerly, it was the practice 
to compel all recruits to attend the schools, but since 1861 this 
compulsory system has, rightly or wrongly, been discontinued. 
The residt of its discontinuance has not been at all satisfactory. 
A table of attendance of adults at the schools given in this 
report shows, as compared with a similar table in their first 
report, a falling-off in the average number of pupils of 16 per 
cent. ; and in the average number daily attending, a falling-off 
of 18 per cent. No explanation is given why recruits are not 
now, as formerly, compelled to take advantage of the educa-* 
tional opportunities provided for them. It may have been 
thought that voluntary attendance is morally more desirable 
and satisfactory; and so, no doubt, it is; but in everything 
the soldier is. so much the creature of control, depending so 
much for the discharge of all his duties on the orders of his 
superiors, that command becomes to him almost a necessary 
moral support. And his will being, in everything that presents 
itself in the shape of reghtfental duty, almost as subject to rule 
as the movements of his limbs are to the call of the drill- 
sergeant, he would probably receive orders to learn his letters 
with as little reluctance as he goes to learn the goose-step, and 
would be equally attentive in either case. The temptation to 
return to the compulsory system is certainly great when we 
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learn that ^'the most elemefttary education is still required for 
more than 90 per cent, of the men in the ranks." 

Army Behoolmasters are of two classes — ^the superior, or superin- 
tending schoolmasters, being commissioned officers with the releitivB 
rank of ensign ; while the ordinary schoolmasters take rank af non- 
commission^ officers next below regimental sergeant-majors. Tht^ 
total number of schoolmasters is 226, of whom 18 are siqwrintebft- 
ing schoolnuurters. The superintendents are selected froin the 
general body by merit alone. Besides this male staff, there are 
205 schoolmistresses, 27 female pupil- teachers, and 98 monitresses. 
In all matters nulitary, nnifosm is considered of much importance. 
It does not appear that the achoolmistresses are required to wear 
an^ outward sign of their semi-wUtary calling ; but the dress Of 
the sohoolmaaterB is under strict regulation : — 

« Army schoolmasters, being enlisted soldiers, with the T$M3k of 
non-commissioned offioen, are required to appear in uniform. The 
dress first established — ^tiz., a bltie frock-coat with braid, Mlk sash, 
sword and waistbett, and forage cdp with red doth band, was found 
to resemble too much the undress uniform of a commissioned 
offlofiT, and auwe rise to inoonvenienoes which were complained of 
by commanmng officers, and even by some of the schoolmasters 
themselyes. In 1863, His Boyal Highness the Field-Marshall 
Oommandi^2-in-Chief, with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
I9jb»|^ for WaTj was pleased to approve of a dress more in accord- 
ance with the military rank of the schoolmaster — ^viz., a blue frock- 
ebftt as b^ore, with cherrons (on both arms) of the colour and 
pattern of the chevrons worn by rifie regiments. The sash was 
anppressed." 

^e number of army schools is 404 ; and each school is inspected 
at knst ODoe a year. 50 per cent, of nearly four thousand adult 
scholars inspected by Major Oleig are reported to have read fluently, 
and about 10 per cant, could write correctly to dictation, which is 
not bad, considering that the avwage amount of schooling for a 
soldier is only about three and a haS hours per week. It is the 
difficulty of securing a longer attendance at the ordinary classes 
which has suggested the formation of special classes, and these 
already in opmtion in several corps the Council desire to see ex- 
tended to alL Those admitted to the spedal classes are selected 
for their good conduct and the promise they give of becoming good 
non-commissioned officers. They are allowed to attend school at 
least two or three hours a-day, three men from each eompany 
being the average number admitted to this privilege — 

^' After a period varying from six to nine months, the men com- 
posing it will be found sufficiently advanced to be dismissed, and 
another siBiilar dass can be formed. By this means, a Urge body 
of men in every regiment may, in process of time, be fairly edu- 
cated, and the school wiU then nave conferred upon the regiment a 
direct advantage which can hardly be over-estimated— that of 
having a large field for the selection of well-educated non-commis- 
sioned officers." 

Besides the example of the beneficial effects of those special 
dosses to which we ha?e already referred, we find it sta^ that In 
the second battalion of the 12th Regiment a special class was formed 
in November 1862, and within a year thirty of its scholars were 
promoted to beooma non-commissioned officers. 

Beyond those direct and elementary efforts, the Council super- 
intends and reports upon other means for the educational and social 
elevation of tne solcuer. The innocent and improving evening 
reoreations which have now become common among dvilians of a 
. like rank of life, have very properly been introduced and encour- 
aged in the army. During the winter of 186^-4 no fewer than 
1052 popular lectures were given to the troops at the fifty-six 
stations at which the lecturing system has been established ; and it 
is very gratifying to find that tiie army contains within itself in- 
tellectual resources sufficient for a full supply of these lectures. 
Of the lectures just mentioned, 43 were given by officers, 68 by 
chaplains, and the remainder, or nine-tenths of the whole^ by army 
schoolmasters — aresnlt, as the Council remarks, *' highly credita- 
ble to that body." Exhibitions of magic-lanterns, concerts, and 
readingB from poets and novelists, diversify the entertaiimiMits. 
A complete system of garrison libraries and recreation-rooms has 
also been introduced within the last three years, and is now in 
general operation with the most satisfactory results. The garrison 
libraries already contain 160,446 volumes, and the circulation of 
books among the men during a single quarter amounted to 92,971 
volumes. Ijie literary tastes of these soldier-readers appear to run 
much in the same diannels as thase of other frequenters of public 
libraries : works of fiction ore their chief favourite ; after these, 
voyages and travels ; but poetry and general literature are by no 
means neglected. 

The recreation rooms are intended to fulfil to the sddier the 
functioiis of a dvilian working man's club. They are the public 
parlours of the barrack^ and ore supplied at the esroense of Qoy- 
•mment with furniture, gamM^ nteufili, fad, and U^ht } but the 



snbseriptions are the funds through which a mpj^ of 
ers, periodicals, writinff-iMtper, tc.^ is obtained, jjiong^ 



soldiers^ 

newspapers, ^ , „^ * , , - 

the system is vet comparatively in its infancy, and many of ths 
present recreation-rooms are mere spare barrack-rooms and hnis, 
the number of soldiers subscribing to the rooms is already no less 
than 40,800. When the system is fully devdoped, eadi regiment 
wffi pouess a build^ 180 feet long by 33 feet bixMul, containing 
two commodious rooms for reading and games, besides a bar for 
refreshments, which consist of tea^ coffee, ginger-beer, lemonade, 
bread, eheese, butter, biscuits, eggs, bacon, ham, and cold meal 
The descriptioa of one of those reerestion-rooms— that belonging 
to the Eoyal Horse Artillery Depot, given kr an ^pendix to the 
xvportr— is quite inviting, with its comfortable fumiSangs, its table 
covered wm newspapers and periodicals, inkstands and blottrng- 
pods, with a fresh-water filter in the centre, and at a com«r "s 
swivd ki^ for cutting tobaooo." When the library and reereatiofi 
rooms are in full operation, each rcjgiment will have " an institute 
within itself, maiu^^ed by the non-commissioned officers and men, 
under the general supervision of the commanding officer, where 
men may oooiq^y their leisure hem in profitable readii||^ or ia 
harmless amusements, free from all irksome restraint, and subject 
pnly to such regulations as are aheolutely necessary for tbe mainte- 
nance of good order and respectability." Such providon for rationd 
and innocent recreation cannot fail to prove a f ormidahtb iml to 
the grog-shop, and all its debasing accompaniments, which has 
hitherto been the sddier's almost ox^y resort in the hoon of leisure 
and tomBMy.-^Edinburgh SeoUman. 

2. MILITARY mSTRUOTION IN CAISIADUN SOHCMDIA 

It has come to be generally conceded, and Hhe concession is one of 
the facts which have been forced upon us by tiie tronbles on the 
other side of Uie border, that for the permanent safety and credit 
of tiiis country, as of all others, some description of defendve or- 
ganization is obsolutdy essential Opinions may differ possibly, in 
some slight respect, as to the extent we should carry this idea ; but 
all parties are agreed that some defendve preparations are n ece ssa ry . 
Thus the party which, in 1862, threw out a wlitia Bill, dj^nalized 
their advent to office by the infepoduction of a measure dfisigned to 
promote the volunteer spirit of the Province. Th^ subsequentiy 
mtroduced another BilL making still to&er proTudon for an eff- 
ective militia, and organised the military schooh which have proved 
of so much procticd advantage to the country. Thus both the po- 
litical parties are pledged to an effident and thorough measure of 
defence, and in being so pledged they reflect the unanimous feeling 
of the people of Canada. 

The prddem whidi, in a new country like this, we have to solve 
is how we can secure the largest and most effident organisation of 
our Militia, at the smallest <»st, and tbe least ineonvenienoe to our 
people. It is in the highest degree important that the militia of 
the countiT should at once be put, and at all times kept, in such a 
state of efficiency as wotild place us in a podtion to resist any prob- 
able attack ; bat the danger which we have to overt is that of fsU- 
ing into the idea that delendve organizations were only necessary 
while the people to the south of us were at war, and had large ar- 
mies in the fidd. We sincerely hope that the likelihood of trouble 
aridng between the United States and the mother country is ex- 
ceedingly remote ; and indeed we believe that the relations of the 
two countries were never more friendly than they are at tMs moment, 
a friendship most likdy to be endured because based upon sottti- 
ments <^ mutual respect But as has been frequently sdd, no peo- 
ple can be truly independent, or truly free, who are content to trust 
the continuance of that independence and that freedom upon the 
forbearance of a neighbouring nation, least of all of a nation whose 
system of Government renders it so liable to the influence of popular 
pasdons, as does that of the neighbouring republic. 

In view of this, we are g^ to notice by the Montreal OauMt 
that Mr. Meredith, the able assistant Provincial Secretary West, 
has been using his great abilities to lay before the people of this 
country the importance of the subject of mflitary instruction in our 
common schools, Mr. Mwedith embodied his views in a pi^er 
which he read before the Literary and Historical Sodety of Qnebec, 
and which has been conddered of sufficient importance to be printed 
in pamphlet form foe the distribution throughout the country. We 
have not had the advantage of seeing the pamphlet, but from tbe 
statement of its character and objects, given by our Montreal con- 
temporary, we sincerely hope that it wiB receive an extenrive cir- 
culation. Hie kamed gentleman appears to have dedt with the 
subject in all its aspect and to have availed himsdf laigdy of the 
views of Mr. Chodwick. whose efforts in beludf of short hours for 
the young operatives of England, and of short school time and 
militaiy instraction in the schools for the youth of the nation, have 
been crowned with so much success^ and have promoted to so laiBft 
an extent tho amelioration of the daasM in whose behalf h^^ 
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laboured. Mr. Ghndwiok gives some stEoog 99gmxmatB, based on 
the physical well-being of the youth o£ the oonntry, in li^your of 
this early instruction in Military aud nayal drill, which are thus 
aummed up by Mr. Meredith :~ 

^< 1. Sanitary. ^That the drill is good (and for defective oomtittt- 
tions rei^uisite) for correction of congenital bodily delects and taints, 
with which the young of a very large proportion of our p o p u la ti on, 
especially the young of the poorer town populstiona, ave eflGsotod ; 
and that for these purposes the climbing of masts, and other oper- 
ations of the naVal drill, and swimming, are valuable additions to 
the gymnastic exercises of the milita^ drill, and when properly 
taught are greatly liked by boya 

' *• 2. Moral. — ^That the systematised drill gives an initiation to all 
that is implied in the term discipline, viz : duty, order, obedience to 
command, self-restraint, punctuslity, and patience. 

^'3. Economical. — ^That it is proved, when properly conducted 
by suppleing the joints, rendering the action prompt as well as eas^ 
by giving promptitude in concurrent and punctual action witn 
others, to add, at a tricing expense, to the effciency and productive 
-value of the pupils as laborers or as foremen in after hfe." 

When to these great advantages are added the fact that this nyw- 
tern of military instruction in the public schools, affords a cheap «id 
certain method of increasing the military strength of the country, 
the arguments in its favor are certainly very strong. To make it 
effective, this class of instruction should be made compulsory in all 
the Grammar and superior schools ; should, in fact, be made the 
condition of their receiving aid from the pubUo fund ; and in the 
common schools special advantages should also be afforded to all 
schools providing for this instruction. 

We are glad to know that the subject has already eiunged the 
attention of our educational authorities in Canada, both Upper and 
Ijower. Referring to this, Mr. Meredith, as we learn m>m the 
summary of his pamphlet published in the OaaetU, made these re- 
marks:— 

** In view of the present crisis of our national history, it is satis- 
factory to know that in Canada some steps are being tiucon towards 
* putting our house in order.' In both sections of the Province the 
able Superintendents of Education have, of their own accord, esta- 
blished military drill in a large number of grammar and common 
schools throughout the country. In the Journal of Educfttion for 
Upper Canada, many admirable articles on the subject of military drill 
in schools have from time to time been published. The Chief Super- 
intendent of Education in Upper Canada informs me that eighteen 
grammar schools reported military drill as a part of their course of 
training in 1868, and he algp states what is perhaps even more im- 
portant, that during the last six months of 1803, the students in 
the Normal School have formed themselves into a drill association, 
which, he adds, will doubtless contribute much to the^neral in- 
troduction of military drill into the common schools in Upper Can- 
ada. The same has been done at Jaques Cartier Normal School 
here. In connection with the movement may be mentioned the 
encouraging fact that the companies which have been formed in the 
schools and colleges, both in XJpper and Lower Canada are amongst 
the most proficient in the Province, and that they have received 
high encomiums from the military officers who have inspected 
them. This is is, indeed, only what might have been anticipated. 
Col. Wily, of the Adjutant General's Department (himself an exper- 
ienced soldier)on whose authority the preceding statement u made, 
hns long earnestly advocated the introduction of militarv drill into 
schools, and cites as a proof of the practical results of we system, 
the admitted superiority of the militia of the channel island^, par- 
ticularly the Island of Jersey, of which he is a native." 

We sincerely hope that an object so important will not be forg:ot- 
ten in the discussions which must take place during the next session 
of Parliament on the subject of defence. It is one of the utmont 
importance, and may well challenge the best thoughts of our best 
statoimea to reduce its advantage to practical offset. When we 
can promo'^e the health, and at the same time increase the useful- 
ness of the youth of the country as an arm of defenoe, by means of 
military instruction in our Conuaon Schools, faw will be found 
ready to oppose its enforcement by legislative snsotment.— -JBaiitii- 
ion iipectaior, 

3. U. C. NORMAL SCHOOL DRILL ASSOCIATION. 
This association was recently inspected by Brigade Major Deni* 
son. The members present numbered some fifty men. This orgsai- 
isation has now been in existenco for two years, and has been the 
means of imparting to a large number of students a praetwal know- 
ledge of drilL Each of these students, on leaving the institution 
is placed in oharge of a common school and is thus at oiiea. in a 
position in which the military knowledge he- has aoquired naj ba 
«ada avaabkble for ths iastvuolion of the jrauth of tha h^Mf. 



Much attention is now being drawn to the subject of drill in the 
sdiools of the mother country and the neighbouring States. It is 
dfiskable that the Canadian schools should adopt the same policy, 
sad this association will prove useful in disseminating throughout 
the country a body of competent instructors. The officer in com- 
mand of the company at the inspection, Mr. Osborne, holds a certi- 
ficate from the military school in this city. A number of company 
movements were very creditably executed and very great progress 
was visible since the inspection of last year. At the close of the 
inspection the Brigade Major addressed some words of encourage- 
ment and advice to the students, who presented an address to their 
veteran instructor Major Goodwin, in which their sense of his 
services was gracefully expressed. Although the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Waterloo is now at hand. Major uoodwin is still as enetf' 
getio and useful as sver.^-JrerDnfo Xcooer. 



4. OOL. CO*FIN»S WAR OF IftiS. 

We learn, with pleasure, that the library committee of the legis* 
lature has, in just appreciation of the merits of Col. Coffin's 

Chronicle of the War of 1812," ordered a considerable nutoiber of 
copies for distribution, exchange, ^c. This is a becoming tribute, 
not alone to the graphic skill of the writer, but to the patriotism of 
the publisher, Mr. Lovdl, who has produced, at a most opportune 
moment and at much expense, a book which ought to be found at 
every fire-side, and in the hands of every schoolboy in Canada. 
We trust that it will have the effect of hastening the publication of 
the second volume. — Montreal Oazette, 
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1. PROGRfiSS OF fiDCOATION IN CANADA. 

At a recent dinner at Toronto to the Delegates from the Canadas 
to the Commercial Convention at Detroit, the Hon. Mr. McMaster 
was called upon to respond to a toast. He said he could not refrain 
from making a few remarks in connection with a toast he intended 
to propose. All would admit that they owed much to the educa- 
tional interests of this city and country. (Applause.) He well re* 
membered that thirty-five years ago there was not a common school 
in Upper Canada. At the present time he was pleased to be able to 
say there Was not less than four thousand odmmon schools in Upper 
Canada. (AppliEiuse.) And he might say without fear of contradic- 
tion that the educattonal institutions of this country were at the 
present time equal if not superior to those of anv on the continent 
of America. (Applause.) And as an evidence of the deep interest 
felt by the people of Canada in the welfare of the common schools 
he pomted to the fact that about one million three hundred thousand 
dollars were annually expended in their maintenance. (Applause.) 
He took great pleasure in proposing "the educational inntitutions 
of Canada.** The toast was drunk with much enthusiasm. Dr. 
McCaul said it afforded him much pleasure to respond on behalf of 
the educational institutions of Canada, and more particularly on 
behalf of the institution with Which he stood connected. fApphiUse. ) 
In referring to the educational institutions of Canada, the honour* 
able gentleman said they were only in their infancy ; but the time 
was coming when they would bear fruit in rich abundance. He was 
glad to know that the delusion that the higher branches of education 
were not beneficial to men in every position in life, was disappear- 
ing rapidly from the public mind. (Applause. >—ii«adfr. 



a. BDUCATIOKAL 8TATISTICS OF UPPER CANADA, 1864. 

No. of diildren of school age in Upper Canada, 1868 ... 418,000 

Do. do. do, 1864 ... 424,000 

No. of childMn attending school in 1868 822,060 

Do. do. 1884. 883,000 

Local aid to Common Schools in 1884^ by rates, Ac, 

about $1,278^000 

Estimated total expenditure in 1864 1,440,000 

Libraries have been established all over Upper Canada and in 
some bade townships whose namea are scarcely known. 

Library books sent out up to end of 1863 206,000 

Do. to end of 1864 (or 8,fi88 for the year) 208,300 

Do. for six months ol 1866 (or nearly 8,000 for 

six months) 3?5? 

Prise books sent out in 1860 20,000 

Do, do. 1861 26,000 

Do. do. 1862 29,000 
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Prise boolor Bent oat up to end of 1864 83,500 

Do. for the six montliB ending Jnne, 1806 18, 900 

Total library and prize books sent ont up to end of 1864 374,000 

Do. to endof Jnne, 1866 896,000 

Value of books, maps and apparatus sent out during 1863 $33,800 

Do. do. do. 1864 83,600 

Total value of do. ilent out up to end of 1864 $319,000 

3. LOBD MONCK ON EDUCATION. 

The corner-stone of the new High School in Quebec was laid by 
the Goremor General on Wednesday last As our Quebec corres- 
pondent telegraphed, there was a large attendance of spectators and 
the ceremony was exceedingly interesting. His ExeeUency made a 
speech on the occasion, which we find reported in the Quebec Chron- 
ide. He said tiiat it afforded him much gratification to take part 
in the ceremony of to-day, because it gave him sincere pleasure to 
be enabled to evince his sympathy with an object which was deemed 
important bjr tiie citueens of Quebec, and because, also, it gave him 
an opportunity of expressing the deep interest he felt in the spread 
of educational fadlities among the people of this province, and more 
especially of that particular class of education to which the building 
— the comer-stone of which had just been laid — ^was to be devoted. 
He was, however, impressed with the idea that it was not necessary 
for him to say much here on the great importance of education. It 
was not the least creditable feature in the administration of the public 
affiurs of the British North American provinces, that such ample 
provision, such munificent grants, had been made in favour of pop- 
ular education. Nor did he confine his remark In this respect to 
those countries which still continued their connexion with Great 
Britain. The same observation extended in its fullest sense to those 
States which had severed that connection, for he believed that it was 
truly stated that in no country in the world was there a more general 
diffusion of educational training than in the neighbouring or Northern 
States. He would not, as he had already staled, take up the time 
of his heaien by commenting upon the general benefits of edudk- 
tion ; but there were, however, one or two points connected with 
the bearing of the advantages of education on the administration of 
public affairs, to which he might devote a few words. There were, 
in the first place, the vast advautages uf tklucatioa in connection 
with the industrial resources of the country. We have resources, 
but th^ are onljr partially developed. By means of education we 
might hope to bring to^ the work of that developement all the advan- 
tages of superior intelligence and recent scientific discovery. Even 
in the lowest description of handicraft, the educated man enjoyed 
a vast advantage over his uneducated competitor, and what was 
true of the lower was also true of the higher branches of industry. 
The second important consideration beanng upon the importance of 
popular education was this — ^there were few countries, indeed, where 
the influence of the great mass of the people acted more directly 
upon the administration of public affairs than this coiuitry. There- 
fore, the people ought to be able, by means of educational training, 
to avail themselves in an intelligent manner, of the great power and 
privelege placed in their hands. No person coulcf have watohed 
carefully uie great events which have transpired during the last four 
years, in the neighbouring country, without at once seeing and un- 
derstanding how thoroughly the great mass of the people there 
comprehended the object at issue^ tioe wonderful tenacity with which 
they adhered through all dangen and difficulties to the pursuit of 
that object, the many sacrifices they made, and the ready obedience 
which they paid to their leaders. He believed tiiese results were 
mainly due to the great extent to which education had permeated 
all masses of the community and to the vast spread of educational 
information amongst them. This had proved the means of carrying 
that nation through a condition of war, and he was satisfied that it 
would also afford the best guarantee for the continuance of that 
state of peace and friendship which, in the language of their Presi- 
dent, (he was not sure as to the precise woros, but such was the 
meaning) ought, in the best intereste of civilization, to exist between 
the two great branches of the Anglo Saxon family. He was rejoiced 
to observe the proposed extension of this institution. Bk our age, 
no advantage of wealth nor birth could allow men to continue in 
a position of leadership among the people, unless they could vindi- 
cate their claim to superior intelligence based upon a thorough edu- 
oation ; and he was therefore glad to see that they manifested such 
a proper appreciation of those oualities whidi suited men to the 
rank of leaden of the people. Holding these views it afforded him 
very great pleasure to lay the comer-stone of their new high school, 
and he sincerely trusted it would long continue to confer benefits 
on the citizens of Quebec.. (Loud cheers.) 



Schools of this CSt^. The central School Building is very beautifn]}^ 
situated on tiie rising ground on P^l street, between Bowry and 
Oharies Streets. It is two stories high, built of cut stone, and pre- 
sente a most crediteble i^pearance. The grounds in front of it axe 
neatly laid out and planted witii trees and shrubbery, while the 
yards are well gravelled, and make most convenient and useful 
playgrounds. Everything about the School,--yards, sheds, grounds 
garden, Ac, — ^are in capital order— dean-, neat, and arranged witii 
good taste. This is more important as many of the towns surround- 
ing Hamilton naturally looJc to it as a model for their educational 
institutions . 

The whole School system of the City (of course excepting the dis- 
sentient and private schools,) is under the supervision of A. Macal- 
lum. Esq., B. A. He it is who selects and recommends the teadiera. 
With a view to securing uniformity among them all, the teachen 
are almost without exceptt<m selected from those who have been 
trained at the Provincial Normal School, so that from the smaHest 
child who is learning their A, B, Q, in one of the Primaries, all are 
b^g teuffht by a uniform syston, which should they, after passing 
through the higher divisions desire it, will have served as stepping 
stones to honors in 'our Provincial Universities. Nor are the ^orts 
of the teachen directed alone to the communicating to their pupils 
a certain amount of learning. Very great pains appears to be de- 
voted to the manners and habits of uie children. Of necessity in so 
large a school, it is not possible to have each child all one would de- 
sire; but as a whole, we believe ; a more intelligent and mannerij- 
looldfigloi of diildren could not be turned out from any other school 
on the continent. 

Connected with the school is a very good library, supplied by the 
Edilcational Department by gnmts mule from time to time by the 
Board of School Trustees. It contains about thirteen hundred vol- 
umes. There is also a very cemplete apparatus for the illnstratien 
of the lessons in Natural Philosophy, te., also supplied by the De- 
partment. On one afternoon in each week, the several clergymen 
of the city attend at the school, and instruct the children belongiiig 
to their congregations in religious subjects. — Hamilton, Spectator. 
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1. NEW BRUNSWICK SCHOOLS. 

The report of the Chief Superintendent of Schools in this pro- 
vince for the present year, has just been issued. In the winter 
half of the year commencing 1st October, 1863, there were 744 
schools in operation throughout the Province, or 16 more than in 
the corresponding term of the previous year. In the summer term 
there was an increase of 32 schools, the number 816 against 784 in 
the corresponding term of 1863. The number of teachen employed 
in the same term was 823, 418 male and 405 female. Of these 277 
were married and 546 single. The number of married male teach- 
en is 12 in excess of the number single, but of female teachen only 
62 are married, against 342 unmarried. The number of trained 
teachen is 580, and of untrained 243. The number of pupils in all 
the schools of the Province, for the term ending September, 1864, 
was 30,303 males and 13,830 females, an increase of 2,060 over the 
previous year. The public expenditure on account of schools for 
the year amounted to $80,144.42, or about $2.82 on the average for 
each pupil. The local contributions for the support of sdiools 
during the same perod amounted to the sum of $106,684.29, being 
an over issue of $6,566,29 over the previous year. 



2. 



4. HAMILTON CITY SCHOOLS. 
On the 17th the writer made a visit to the Central and Ward 



CONDITION OP EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 
(E7Gbu$ct from a pa/per recently read before the London College of 
Preceptors, by Mr. J. M. Siddona.) 

From the earliest period of the settlement of EnjriiBhmen in the 
northern parte of Amerioa^now called <<the New England States'' 
-—the education of the people has been considered the indispensable 
basiB of their welfare and hi^piness ; and to the exertions of the 
pastors and governors in that respect the Americans unquestionably 
owe all their immense prosperity. The North has been enabled to 
withstand the most treinendous strain upon her resources for four 
long and anxious years. Massachusetts, the old Bay State, where 
the feet of the pQgrims were first planted, is singularly fitted to 
endure taxation. Her wealth is enormous. And whence caoie it 7 
asks Horace Mann, one oi the most active promoters of education 
during the present century. I wiU give you the reply to this pr^g^ 
nant question in his own words : — 

/< Whence^ I ask, oomes all her wealth (—that golden mean of 
ptcfomty. which oaxrisa Ueasings in its train to thousands of houae- 
holderB ; which qnroads solid ooinfot and cosqietenoe through the 
dwellings of the knd ; which fundahM the neaiia of instaraetiaai of 
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social pleasares and refinement, to the oitisens at large ; which 
sayes £Dom the cruel sufferings and the more cruel temptationa of 
pennxy. The families scatter^ over her hills and along her valleys 
Lave not merely a shelter from the indemencies of the seasons, but 
the sanctuary of a home. Not only food but books are spread upon 
their tables. Her commonest houses have the means of hospitality : 
the^ have appliaiices for sidmess, and resources laid up against 
> aocident and the infirmities of age. Whether in her rural districts 
or her populous towns, a wandering natiye-'bom beggar is a prodigy, 
and the millions of dollars deposited in the Savings Institutions do 
not more loudly proclaim the frugality and providence of the past 
than they foretell the competence and enjoyments of the future. 

\^ One copious, exhaustless fountain supplies all this abundance. 
It ia £i>ucATi0N — ^the intellectual, moral, and religious education 
of the peo]^le. Massachusetts has mined into the human intellect, 
and^ from its limitless resources, she has won more sustaining and 
enduring prosperity and happiness than if she had been founded on 
a stratification of silver and gold, reaching deeper down than 
geology has yet penetrated. ]^m her high religious convictions 
she has learned that great lesson — ^to set a value upon time. Re- 
garding the faculties as the sift of God, she has felt bound both to 
uae and improve them. Imngling skill and intelligence with the 
daily occupations of life, she hui made labour honourable ; and, as 
a necessary consequence, idleness is disgraoefuL Knowledge has 
been the ambition of her sons, and she has reverenced and vener- 
ated the purity and chastity of her matrons and her daughters. At 
the hearthnstone, at the family table, and at the family idtar — on all 
those occasions where the s&ucture of the youthful character is 
builded up, there sentiments of love for knowledge and of reverence 
for maidenly virtue have been buUded in ; and there l^ey stand, so 
wrought and minted with the fibres of being, that none but God 
can tell which is Nature and which is Education ; which we owe 
primarily to the ^praoe of Heaven, and much to the cooperating 
wisdom of the institutions of man." 

These sentiments, uttered a quarter of a century ago, f oimd echo 
in the hearts of all true Americans, and led to the establishment of 
a system of pubUc education whidi, though still faulty, is without 
a parallel in the civilized world. 

The number of public schools in the United States is regulated 
entirely by the extent of the population. There are no penurious 
grants, by the amount of which the degree of education is to be 
determined. The numerical strength of the children in a State 
settles the outlay. Everybody has a right to be taught — a right 
inherent in his citizenship. The Land Revenue (the only tax known 
to the Americans, before the financial pressure of the war created 
fresh demands upon the people) supplies the funds for education as 
for everything else. To this revenue everybody more or less con- 
tributes, in the shape of rent of farms, manufactories, fields, houses, 
and lodffings, and therefore everybody has a claim to the privileges 
which the contribution confers. Thus, though the schoohi appear 
to be gratuitous, they are, in fact, entirely supported b^ the people ; 
and no man, be he native or foreigner, who sends his child to be 
educated therein, is hmniliated by the reflection that he is accept- 
ing a charity. 

In the city of New York, with a population of less than a million 
souls, ti^ere are fifty or sixty large public schools, besides many 
smaller ones, affording instruction to upwards of a hundred thou- 
sand boys and girls from the sge of six or seven to. that of eighteen 
or twenty. 

The public school-houses are for the most part spacious mansions. 
All over the United States the people take an honourable pride in 
these edifices. As we travel through England the eye is often 
caught by some magnificent building embosomed in trees, or stand- 
ing on a shght eminence, with a lawn sloping from its base. That 
is found to be either a nobleman's or gentleman's country seat, or a 
charitable asylum. As we approach the towns in America wo be- 
hold a glorious edifice, of simple but stately architecture, sur- 
mounted by a turret or dome. Depend upon it that is the school- 
house. 

These educational palaces are almost uniform in their style. They 

consist of three, or, as we ^ould say, of two stories, for in America 

the ground-fioor is counted as a story ; and sometimes there is a 

I basement, in which the janitor or custodian resides, and where the 

[ children play in the intervals of study. 

, The ground floor, fitted with forms, a teacher's jplatform, black 

; boards on swivels, or slate let into the walls, and instructive pic- 
I tures decorating IjfkA intervals, is appropriated to the primary depart- 
) ment. This is usually presided over by a lady, with a staff of four 
< or six assistants. Here little urchins of both sexes — ^the offspring 
of people of all conditions of life — are inducted into the rudiments 
( of knowledge. Upon the floor above we come to the second class, 
I where a considerable step in advance is made ; and at the top of 
I the house — the summit of Parnassus — ^the highest description of 
i instruction is imparted. We thus gradually ascend fcom A B to 



Logic, and Latin, and Logarithms. The education given in the 
Institute accordingly comprehends reading, writing, arithmetic, 
orthography, algebra, mathematics, history, geo^piphy, astronomy, 
natimd philosophy, the Latin classics, sometimes French, ana 
rhetoric. Beligion, in a place where youth of all persuasions come 
to drink of the Pierian spring, is necessarily in a great messure dis- 
carded. So muchj however, of the old Puritan sentiment remains 
as to make the Bible a part of the furniture of each large school- 
room, and the exercises of the day always commence by the Prin- 
cipal's reading a chapter. Then follows the Lord's Prayer. 

There is much o! military precision in the scholastic exercises. 
The hour for the commencement of operations is generally nine in 
the morning. Some minutes before the hour the pupils srrange 
themselves, or are arraz^ged by their teachers, in files in the ante 
or class-rooms, or on the stairs, and as the clock strikes they march 
in to the music of a piano, whidi stands upon a platform a little 
lower than, and in front of, the desk of the Principid, and at which 
a lady teacher presides. The music continues until all the pupils 
are in the room standing at the sides of their respective seats and 
desks. A touch of the Principal's bell commands the halt ; and at 
a second touch the pupils seat themselves. After the prayer, and 
the singing of a hymn or patriotic song, the bell commands the 
separation of the classes to meir respective rooms, each of which is 
under the management of a separate teacher. Each rises in order, 
and marches off (with piano accompaniment^ leaving the Principal 
to examine his or her Reports, and proceea to the instruction of 
the upper students. The girls' and boys' schools are entirely sep- 
arate, excepting in the instance of the primaries, where the^ are 
often united. With occasional breaks to enable the pupils to jump 
about, eat their lunch, &c., while the school-room windows are 
thrown open for. the purposes, of purification, the business of the 
day goes on until three o'clock, when the young people are dis- 
missed to their homes. 

The staff of teachers is consid^rable. There are seldom fewer 
than from sixteen to twenty in each building. They are all very 
earnest in their work, and take much pride in its performance ; for 
in America the educator is honoured as one of the most important 
functionaries in the State. The pay ranges from £40 per annum, 
for the youngest and least competent of tiie teachers, to £360, the 
salary, of the. Principal^ if a gentleman. Lady Principals receive 
less — ^upon what principal I never could understand. But these 
sums do not represent their entire incomes. The early hour at 
which they are dismissed from attendance at the school enables 
them to devote considerable attention to private teaching — ^to liter- 
ature — i. e., to writing for the newspapers and periodicals, or to 
other pursuits. In the vacations they go into the country and give 
instruction in village institutions which are in their infancy, or 
which are not well provided with an efident staffl To ''teach 
school " is not only a means of eking out an income, but it is a 
matter of pride with the Americans. There are few eminent 
judges, bishops, and statesmen whose biographies do not tell us 
that in the incipience of their career they '' taught school" 

The eagerness to ac<juire knowledge is as great among the young 
people as is the readmess of the teachers to impart it. In the 
Western States, where Colleges for instruction in law and medicine 
are in part supported by smaU fees, the students will rise at five in 
the morning, and cut wood for the farmers, or consecrate their 
evenings to service in stores and factories, that they may get the 
means of paying for extra attainments. The conviction tnat toil ia 
to be "the purchase of the national apotheosis is generaL The 
strength and power of bone, and bram, and musde, and their 
fiunilty of continuous and profitable, nay more, of early and rfepid 
action, is the grand idol of American social worship. Hence, erro- 
neous ideas respecting the value, employment, and true economy 
of time. It is deemed desirable that the boy should early com- 
mence and continue with unintermitting industry^ laying the foun- 
dation of his future career, that the special traming which it re- 
quires should immediately follow, to be undergone with equal 
assiduity, and that little, if any, pause or breathing time should be 
allowed so long as aught of mental or ijhjrrical ability remains. 
One of the necessaiy consequences of this is seen in the want of 
thoroughness and permanence in the attainments themselves, and 
the superficial mode of their acquisition. In their zeal and haste 
to lengthen out the cataloffue of their positive qualifications, the 
American youth overlook theimnortant truth that, within certain 
limits, the broader the basis, we more careful, judicious, and 
cath<mc tiie taste displayed in the selection of materials, and the 
more deliberate the process of construction, the more durable and 
sightly the edifice becomes. 

But it is not alone to the desire to acquire much knowledge at an 
early period and in a brief space, that we must ascribe the superfi- 
ciality of American attainment. The teachers are not always 
selected with judgment, or with spocial reference to their fitness. 
The blind thus Imd the blind. The School trustees, with whom 
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tii0 nomin&tioiis rest, an often (espedaSr in Kew T<n4[,) ignorant 
mad oomipt men, who hsre obtaxned the dignitf throngh the Totee 
of a constitoeBcy ohiefly oompoied of IziahmeD and Qennan Jewi, 
themseWes the scum of European eocie^, who hare earned the 
gnflhige by a fire yean^s reaidenoe in the States. Once elected, the 
tnutees bestow their patronage on those who will requite the favour 
with peeaniary or other doncenrs. Last year aeyeral of the trustees 
of one district were summarily ejected by the Board of Sducation 
on account of their having sold the teacherahips for '^gold to unde- 
■erven ;'^ and in more than one instance the beautv of the young 
lady-teacher was the inducement to preferment, followed by elope- 
ment. It is otherwise in New Stiglimd, where the select men deal 
honourably with their trusts, and only choose the most worthy. 
Still there is much deficiency in the instructor, and in nothing is 
this more apparent than the orthoepy of the American. Although 
the dictionary of Dr. Worcester ii accepted as the best authority 
for a correct pronunciation — founded aa his accentuation is upon 
the examples of Walker, Sheridan, and others, who have made the 
utterance of good London society the standard for all who speak 
the Anglo-Saxon tonxpie, — the instances in which the American 
teachers vary from the English practice in the pronunciation of 
common words are very numerous indeed. Accent is the ligatuie 
which binds our English syllables together, and cannot be looeened 
without a sacrifice of grace, sense, and harmony. As illustrative 
of this observation, I would adduce the pronunciation of such words 
as rteesSf pretext^ finance, mioeum, eommi^ve, oratory, declamatory, 
Ao., iBO. The stress upon the first four words is invariably laid bj 
the Yankees on the first syllable. In the fifth word the emphasis 
is placed on the second syllable, and in the others the stress is laid 
on the penultimate. It is not worth while to go into Dr. Marsh's 
defence of these peculiarities, and allow of the force of dimatic 
influences in regulating cadence : it is sufficient that^ in practice, 
the teacher and hii or her pupil deviate from their own acknow- 
ledged standard. So with the possessive pronoun my. It is always 
emphasized by the American, to the utter annihilation of its influ- 
ence when antagonized by another pronoun. Tt thus dwarfs the 
noun, and imparts a disagreeable egotism to the speaker. So with 
the letter t^ Soft and euphonious as the letter is, the ear of the 
American seems to prefer that it should as often as possible have 
the harder and fuller sound of tlie doable o in g%>o9e aod fooL Thus, 
attitude^ duty, presume, and so forth, have become Attitood, dooty, 
presoonk An author of a work on elocution adduced (addoosedl) 
as an example of this vicious utterance the following lines, the 
delivery of which in the approved American style of course elicited 
much amusement :— * 

" The duk% as a matter of duty, paid the money due to the Jew 
before the dew was off the ground, and then said adieu, without 
more ado." 

But I regret to find that this singular disrmrd of the laws of 
orthoepy is not peculiar to the Americans, Since my return to 
England I have heard the same sort of thing very freouently, and 
especially in the pulpit, ^e rector id a purish in wnich I have 
been staying, says n4&jected and detail instead of sahycted and 
detail ; and his curates indulge in such abominations as Uken, 
broken, often, dovU, eeit, and sq on, although all the pronouncing 
dictionaries, as weU as the more potent authority of good society, 
insists that the seoond vowel shall, in every case, be supplanted by 
ani^KMitrophe. 

To return to the American schools. In order, as far as possible, 
to eutture a good supply of teachers, great pains have been taken to 
establish Normal scnools in. the States. Those in Massachusetts are 
excellent. The one at Salem, though by no means the laxigest of 
the three, contains about one hundrad and twen^ intelliffent, well- 
bred young ladies, from fifteen to twen^ years of age, aU of whom 
assiduously seek to ouahfy themselves for the responsible task of 
training the young idea. The parents of manv of these damsels are 
rich, aU are in comfortable curcumstances ; but the desire to be 
independent and useful operates so strongly upon the American 
mind, that the labour is undertaken with an ardour that to us 
woula appear surprising did we not knew that in the great Western 
Bepublic letters are honoured in the humblest professor, and that 
teachingceases to be irkaonoe when pupils are ^salons and intelli- 
gent The studies prescribed at the jN'ormal sohooliL over and 
above what is supposed to have been acquired at the. District 
schools,, comprehend geometry, ancient geography, general chron- 
ology, statistics, general history ; hum^ physiolofi;^ and the laws 
of health ; mental philosophy, music ; the constituQon and hirtory 
of the States, collectively and individually ; natural Instoty, the 
principles of piety and moitality common to all seeta of Chri&ans ; 
and the science and art of teaching with reference to sH these 
■tudies. 

The strain upon the intelleot in the pursuit of so many sciences 
is necessarily greats and the result is otten seen in the destmetion 
of the oonsUtution, or the premature enf eeblement of tke fMultiei. I 



In tome of tiie public schools the eflbet of this severe application aft 
one time became so alarming that the Boards of Education In two 
or three States were called upon to prohibit that lessons should be 
assigned to tiie pupils out of school-hours, excepting for one boor 
among the grammar dasses. The folly and wickedness of compell- 
ing excessive mental application in very young persons cannot be 
too much reprehended. Tt is an error as weU as a crime to force 
the youthful intelleot. It is related of a horticulturist in the West- 
ern part, of New York, that he planted an orchard of several thou- 
sand dwarf pear trees, which he had imported from France. The 
ensuing spring, when the trees were plentifully covered with blos- 
soms, be ordered hui men to go through the orchard and carefully 
pick them ofT, leaving but one, or at most two, blossoms to each, 
ftis apparent attempt to defeat the only purpose for which the 
cfchard had been planted, showed wise foresight, founded on a 
correct knowledge of vegetable physiology. The healthy growth of 
the tree was of more importance than the immediate production of 
fruit It had sufficient vegetative energy to bring one pear to full 
and luscious maturity, without interfering with the process of 
growth or impairing its capacity for future productiveness, while 
the abortive attempt to ripen all its blossoms would have exhausted 
its vigour, retarded its growth, and have given no better result than 
a dozen or so specimens of untimely fruit dropping prematurely on 
the ground. It is a fine observation of Seneca, applicable to moral 
education, that we should so use the pleasures of the present as not 
to injure the pleasures of the future. With a slight change it is 
equaUy applicable to mental education. The young mind should 
not be so exercised at present as to impair its intellectual energy in 
tiie future. , . , ».^. 

It lA somewhat surprising that, with the poorest physical quahtics 
for public quaking and reading, the American youth should be 
passwnately fond of recitations. The voice f rdm childhood upwards 
IS thin and harsh— nasal and metallic— the orthoepy so erroneous as 
to lead to the perpetual use of false quantities in verse, and the 
action at all times angular and ungraceful.* The voce de petta is 
rarely employed ; and to add to the ineffectiveness of pubHc dehv- 
ery, the countenance of the American lacks every expreasion but 
the melancholy and defiant Yet there is not a school in wMd i 
recitations from the poets and orators are not frequent exerciaea 
The works on elocution, duly embellished with figures of yomig 
gentlttnen witii outstretched arms, or with strokes and dashes illus- 
trative of upward or downward inflection, are innumerable ; and 
the "Sp«4ers" and «* Readers," upon the plan of respectable old 
Enfield, who gave us, ''My name is Norvat," the ''Story of 
Lefewe^^ and " TKt NevKostU Apoihecary," are countless. Sar- 
gent's Standard Speaker consists of five volumes ; Hillards' ^ader 
of two or three ; Howes has also issued two or three ; the last of 
which, the Ladiet? Bender, is a good model for our own female 
academies. The selections in all these works are from the best 
Enfflish and American sources. Shakspeare, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Bulwer, and Macaulay supply a large quantity of pathetic power 
and humourous sketch ; Scott, Byron, Campbell, Moore, Browning, 
Tenn3rson, and the immortal Tupper, contribute largely to the poet- 
ical department of English literature ; and the speeches of Chatham, 
Pox, Burke, Barrtf, and Sheridan, upon the iniquity of the taxa- 
tion of the American Colonies, furnish fiery material for the embryo 
orators. To the great literary stream thus created the American 
writers are likewise tributary. The speeches of Daniel Webete^ 
Henry Clay. Bandolph, Fisher Ames, Rufus Choate, and Edward 
Everett, with the memorable episode of Patrick Henry, in the Vir- 
ginian Assembly, are upon the lips of more than half the boys be- 
fore they have reached their fourteenth year. Striking passages 
from Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irvinjr, George Bancroft, and 
Motley, continually occur in the "Readers;"' and no "Speaker" 
would be complete which should omit the best poems of Willis, 
Bryant, Halleck, Dana» Lonsffellow, Whittier, George Morris, 
Mrs. Sigoumey, and Edgar Allan Poe. The last-named writer has 
perhaps made more impression, and is more frequently studied, 
than aU the rest« simply because there is a strange mixture of the 
passionate, the mysterious, the powerful, and the rhythmical in his 
oompoaitions. The elements of American character were singularly 
mixed up in Edgar Poe ; and it la probably upon the fellow-feeling 
principle, unconsciously exercised, that his productions find favour 
with lus countiymen . 

One signal advantsge attendant upon the encouragement of these 
recitations in sabools consists in its creating a taste for literary pur- 
suits. As Sir Anthony Absolute says^ in Sheridan^ Rivals, having 
tasted of the fruit they acouire a longing for the whole tree. 

But the grand and popular public schools of Americri form, after 
all, only a portion of the means by which the American mind is 
prepared for the struggles of life. There are numerous colleges all 
over the States rich^ endowed, and offering a superior kind^ of 
education to that given in the schools. Columbia College in New 
Tork| Tale College in Connecticut^ Harvard University in Masaa- 
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chnsetiflL and the Michigan Vtavenafy at Ann Arbor, are admirably 
anatained. The Profeaaora are nnmerona, and higUy cultivated 
men. At iheae plaoee the Greek and Latin daasicfl^ Hebrew, 



placency, is orueSjr waahed aWay by the tide of bnainctaa and care 
which surges against its frail walls. All this because the impres- 
sions given were not more indelibly made, the walla rendered more 



divinity, chen^stry, modem langnagea, and the higher brandies of • nermanent. How little even of the power to read without oonscioua 



mathematics, are tauffht, without, however, reaching the British or 
Irish University standard. Splendid libraries are attached to these 
institutions, and some of them possess beautiful museums, labora- 
tories, observatories, and schools of law and medicine, with their 
accessories. Of late, the importance of military education has 
entered into the consideration of the (Governors of States, and 
militaiy chairs are gradually being endowed, that the youth mayj 



learn fortification, castrametation, surveying, Ipmsticvthe manu 
facture of artiDery appliances, and so forw. The West Point 
Academy, on the river Hudson, has long enjoyed an enviable dis- 
tinction for the completeness of its system of military instruction ; 
but under the altered circumstances of the country it is found in- 
sufficient for the public purposes ; and as the wisest men in the 
States now look upon a standing army of 100,000 men as an inevi- 
table condition of the future existence of the Bepublic, let the civil 
war terminate as it may, military collages, or military grafts upon 
the existing institutions, will become indispensable to the American 
youth. 

If it be true that the pnxpose of sehoda ia not so nnich to impart 
knowledge aa to strengthen the mental ftundties, we must aUow to 
the Americana the credit of having- devised a very satisfactory sya- 
tem, for nowhere do we find tiie intelleetuii property of man in 
greater activity. But if the tme object of education is to make 
men profound mfttfaemat&eiana and aooomplished daasical scholam, 
accordii^ to the highest Boropean standards, then our transatlantic 
cousins can only boast of a superficial training, for they terminate 
their college lifis wher» we generally begin onra. But that' termi- 
nation, which they call '* a coBanencement," because it refers to 
their entrance upon ]^blic life, is honoured aa an event in which 
the Republic at large is oonoemed. The most spadoua theatres — 
the opera houses, indeed — are eag^iged on siieh occasions ; for no 
smaller edifice will hdd the thofosanda of dtiMns who assemble to 
listen to the prise orations, cheer the graduates as their diplomas 
are handed to thiem, and overwhelm them with showers of bouquets, 
scattered by the fair hands of the admirers of tiie patience, the toU, 
and the talent yMch have pludced bright honour from the fountain 
of intelligenoa 



difficulty is retained by the younff m a very few years after they 
have quitted school ! And depend upon it, that as soon as reading 
ceases to be pursued without conscious difficulty, so soon does it 
dease to be turned to as a resource for spare hours. Thus it is that 
the clergy so often say, that when the young people who were once 
taught in the schools are examined for confirmation, they are found 
to hskve lost almost all which they learned at school ; yes, even the 
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L ON THE MEANS OP IMPROVma THE MEMORIES 

OF GHILDBBN, Aim ESKBSUira THXI& KKOWLBDOS PfRVANEMT. 

We have no hesitsition in tvansfening to <mt pages the following 
extracts from apap^r read before an association of teachers by Mr. 
Flint, who was engisfed as Registrar of the late Education Oom- 
mission. It relates to a subject of growing interest and import- 
ance. 

**The objects whieh I have in view, and which I am sure you 
also have in view in your daily woric, are threefold : I wish to im- 
prove the memories of children (my own is a very bad one, because 
it was not properly exercised) ; to excite their interest ; and to 
render tii^ Knowledge permanent. ^ 

** I picture to mjrself that weaxiness of teaching children to read 
which you must daily experience ; I have known it intimately. A 
man need have by nature ardent love for teaching, to be successful 
in bringing the young past the fint wMriness of learning to read. 
Wdl, you turn out your scholars. Tliey are scattered far and wide. 
Many go to agriculiuiel work ; are exposed to all kinds of weather; 
become familiar 

'With the BtiirBoil that clogs the feet, 
OhlU rain and harvest heat ; ' 

and yon are glad that you have been able at least to teach them to 
read and write betoie the stem necessities of their lives snatdi them 
from you« Ton reaaon thus : lliey leave me early, to go their 
several wb^b in the wnriid^some to suoeeed, some to fail, some to 
find compilative happiness, some nothing but afflictions, struggles, 
sickiMBB, and disappointmenta ; bot yon say. Be their lot in life 
bright or daxk, I have bestowed npon them one gift, the power and 
love of reading, that will 90 with them wherever they go, and be to 
them a source of consolation and of delight. But have you ? I do 
notwiditodarkeatheprospe^ tothsowapall over it, to say thai 
yon are wilfully sangmae as to the perfection of what you hftve 
acoompliriied. I ihmk, however, that in general-^there are, I 
know, many exoeptiona— what teachers have done disappears rapidly, 
like tne mist bteithed upon glass, Iflce those marks which are made 
on sand by the remorseless aea. The littie building set up with so 
much solidtnde and care, and whioh you view with such great com- 



taste for reading. 

'* The proportion of children who retain through life the power of 
reading with ease and pleasure is small Obviously night-schools 
would help us at this point, but unfortunately we have not a well- 
osganized system of ni^ht-schools. Can you not do morei therefore^ 
in day-schools ? This is the grand question for you to-day. Here 
I remark, that those who have lost much which they gained at the 
day-schools are often keenly conscious of their loss, and surprised 
l^ it. Of this fact I once saw in a night-school a somewhat amus- 
ing instance. A man who had, when young, attended a day-school, 
was reading aloud from the Book of Genesis. He came to that 
passage, the 6th verse of the 32nd chapter, whioh describes Jacob's 
going to meet Esau. 'Thirty milch camels' he read aa 'thirty 
•Welch cattle,' and the ' ten foals ' he turned into ' ten fqpls.' At 
another place, the possessive case, with its sign, the apostrophe, 
pusried mm ; and vr hen the teacher said, *• Why, you ocq^ to Imow 
that it is only the posaessive case,' he looked at his ndghbour, and 
said with an air of awe-struck wonder, * What cdke did he say f ' 
So soon is the power of reading lost. 

''Now that the Revised Obde requires more attention to reading, 
and to scholars as indiridusls, much of that time which used to be 
spent in lecturing upon numerous subjects may be profitably devoted 
to.that which will improve their memories, make their knowledge 
permanent, excite ^eur emulation, give them more to do for them- 
selves, and prevent their becoming passive littenera to oral teach- 
ing, which often goes in at one ear and out at the other. 

" In schools for the richer classes of society, scholara are required 
to produce a large number pf written exercises, vrhich, being a tang- 
iU^ result, are a test of progress evident both to teacher and learner. 
Cannot this plan be systBinatically—- it muat be' 9Sf««en(o«ieatfy— pur- 
sued in elementary schools 7 Might not written exeroisea and read- 
ing be made to go hand in hand, as it were, more than they now 
do, and to help each other ? Might not aa much time be profitably 
devoted to the one as to the other? Might not writing oome in 
and indelibly fix the reading lessons upon the mind, as the jwepaxed 
plate of the photographer feces the image which liflpt conveys ? 

"If this be a oorreot principle^ we have to inquire hcyw it can be 
systematically applied up through the dasses in a schooL 

"The very little children— the infantry--*iniHst obviously see 
lettera formed on the blaekboard <ir on the floor, and simply copy 
them. In their case the prineinls cannot be applied* In a grade 
higher also it cannot, I tiiink, be i^iplied, for when children can 
form all the letters of the alphabet on their alat^ they must for 
some time simply coj^ woros. But even at this point I would 
suggest that ihort 9SnUnce$ diould be copied by them^ What eai^ 
be mofe dreary for them than to fill a alate with one word t Their 
Intelligenee would be quickened by the writing of something eon- 
neoted 

"I amend now to a higher grade in the sdiooL Here the 
scholars will read rather fluently. Well; after thsQ^ had read a 
lesson from their reading books, th^ should sit down and transcribe 
it, that is, copy it from their books on their dates. This practice 
would train their eyes to correct forms of words, and thus they 
would learn spelling, and the subject-matter of the lesson would be 
impressed upon their minds. Further, whatever thev had learned 
bylieart at home or at school should be written out m>m memory. 
l%iis should be done daily, — never omitted. Constantly practiced, 
what a habit of reflection it would engender ! what strengthening 
of the memory it would efiect ! That which they had read or leamt 
by heart, instead of passing away, would, by this constant habit of 
retrospection, be reconsidered and maoe permanent. We never 
Imow how much or Uttie we have made our own until we have to 
write it. 

" These same remarks i^ply when we ascend to a higher grade in 
the schooL Here the scholars not onlv commit to mmnory but read 
chapters out of their dass books, and are questioned upon Scrip- 
tural and other subjects. Greater demands upon their intellif^ence 
miffht now be made. Composition, or the reproducing in wntins^ 
and in thdr own language, whatever they had read or been orally 
taught, should be daily praotised. ' Sit down and write all you can 
recollect of such-and-sucn subject which you have just read or been 
taught,' should be the teadier's frequent diaxge. Emulation in 
produong the best-written abstracts night be exdted by a variety 
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ol means. Those wl^o ooiild produce abstracts at home, on paper, 
might compete for small prises of books, or for the honour of occa- 
aionallj taking tea with their teacher. To commit to writing the 
largest quantity, in the best manner, shotild always be held up as 
the chiei attainment next to good behaviour. It diould be referred 
to by the teacher as most honourable ; it should be impressed upon 
the scholars at all seasons ; it should be pointed out as the best test 
of their attention ; it should be made a leading characteristic of the 
schooL Once or twice a week the abstracts written at home might 
be read aloud by the scholars themselves. I wotdd give even a 
whole hour to this emulating practice at those times. And as the 
best Greek and Latin verses have been sometimes treasured up for 
inspection at higher schools— a great honour for all who attain such 
distinction — so 1 should even be tempted to have a cord running 
round the walls of our poorer schools, on which, as marks of honour 
to those who did them, and as incentives to future sets of scholars, 
I would suspend the exercise books containing the choicest speci- 
mens of composition. 

'^One difficulty attends the constant and systematic use of the 
pen or pencil in transcription and composition, that is, to find the 
best and quickest mode of correcting and pointing out mistakes. 
This difficulty you may perhaps wish to discuss to-day. But sure I 
am that the growing intelligence, the improved memories, the close 
attention, and the constant habit of reflection caused by the syste- 
matic adoption of the principle here bdd down, would soon prove 
its soundness." — London Educational Record, 



V. (Rnxxm^v^Amt vt tixt %uxuV. 



1. PRIZES IN SCHOOLS. 

To ihc Editor of the Journal of Education : 

Sib,— In perusing the May number of the Joumalj I notice many 
extracts concerning Prizes, and the mode of awarding them in our 
Public Schools ; and thinking my method-— which I find to give 
very general satisfaction, both to parents and schohfcrs-^might, 
perhaps, be worthy of a place in your columns, I venture to sub- 
mit it. The school, which consLsts of more than one hundred in 
r^;istered numbers, is divided into classes, the pupils of each class 
being together in all their different studies. I>uring recitation they 
change places aoooidingto the merit of their answers, attention, 
and general conduct When the lesson is heard, they number, the 
foot, or lowest, saying one, next, two, and so on, to the head 
scholar, who, if there be twenty in the class, will count twenty. 
These numbers I then register in a separate book, called a class- 
book. Should a scholar be absent or late, he stands foot, thus 
losing not only the numbers he might have earned whOe absent, 
but also those his former place would have gained him. Further 
for perfect recitation in any one lesson. I give a good mark, and 
for imperfect & bad one. These the scholars answer at roll-call, and 
are marked on the register. At the end of the quarter I add up 
these marks, subtracting the bad ones from the sum of the good 
marks, and those in the class-book. The four pupils who then 
have the largest remainders get first, second, third, and fourth 
prijges in their respective classes. The benefits I find arising from 
this mode are, regular attendance, dose attention to their lessons at 
home, good conduct, and last, but not least, complete satisfaction 
in the minds of both parents and pupils with respect to partiality. 
I remain, yours truly, WILLIAM ROTHWBLL. 

Branohton, June 22^ 1865. 

2. ISOTHERMAL LTOES. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 

DsAB SiBy-^I notice that manv of our geographies give abundant 
information of the position of the isothermid hues, but not one of 
them IB very particular in ^ving any reason for it. To say that 
local causes determine their position, is to say that the same local 
causes exist in the old as in tne new continent, for in both conti- 
nents their regular inclination towards the north is observed to be 
the same, in passing over from east to west ; while the local causes 
that exist in the one do not at all exist in the other. Besides, it is 
evident that if local influences determined their position they would 
be as irregular as the causes, but not so. ^ey are found to be as 
arbitrarily replar as the laws that govern tiiem are. Believing 
then that their position is determined by an influence more poten- 
tial than local influence, I have sought for a cause more satisfac- 
tory and have found one which is at present entirely satisfactory, 
to myself at least. Before I proceed to give the reasons, permit 
me to refer to the foUowing :— That land and sea breezes prove 



that the sun accumulates more heat on land than water ; Secondly, 
that it requires time for the sun to produce a maximum of heat as 
the temperature is higher at 2 o'clock than 12, July than June ; 
and lastly, that the perpendicular or efiective rays of the sun pass 
round the earth from east to west at the rate of nearly one thousand 
miles per hour. To admit the above truths is to admit that the 
western side of a continent must be warmer than the eastern, in 
the same latitude, for, as it requires time to produ<58 a maximum 
of heat and that the rytys pass round at the rate of 1000 miles per 
hour, it is evident that tiie temperature of the eastern side must be 
very littie higher than that of the water, and that the temperature 
regularly increases till a maximum is arrived at, which, at the rate 
the sun travels, would be nearly the western side of the longest 
continent we have. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, Y. S. 
Blaitshabd, May 19th, 1865. 



^ Anon/moos oomimtnicstioas gsd rtoelfo no attentiokL^Es. 



1. AIDS TO GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 

We have just read with much interest a work on Physical Geo- 
graphy* from the pen of that eminent Geographer Carl Bitter. This 
volume comprises one of three Courses of Lectures before the Boyal 
Academy, at Berlin, left by that remarkable man — a man to whom 
modem geographical science owes more than to any other except the 
great Humboldt, if indeed we must make this exception. Readers 
of Prof. Guyot's ' Earth and Man ' will at once recognize the dose 
intimacy which existed in former years between these two great 
thinkers, from the identity of the leacUng, fundamental thought in 
the two books. That leading thought is set f ortii very clearly in the 
following extracts from Bitter's book. 

" The whole animate and inanimate creation is tributary, looked 
at geographically, to the fashioning of the destiny of man. Without 
Msm as the central point, Nature could have no interest to the geo- 
grapher ; without the Eartii, constituted just as it is, the races of 
men aud the course of human history could not claim his attention. 
The Earth is not only the best known of the planets, but^ as the 
home of man, infinitely the most interesting. The stiKiy of it is at 
the foundation of history as much as of physics." Page 14 

''All of the divisions of the Earth, taken together in their intemal 
and external connections, in their mutual action and reaction, con- 
stitute the unity of the globe, and make apparent that it is a simple 
organism, designed and created by divine skill, and intended to be 
the home of a race whose culture should, in the course of centuries, 
unfold from the most simple beginnings to the most complex and 
elaborate perfection.** Page 183. 

" Man is the first token that we meet, that our stndy of tiie Earth 
must contemplate it ae an organised whole, its unity consummating 
in him. As every individual must, in his own career, epitomize tiie 
history of the race-^childhood, youth, manhood, and decrepitude,-— 
so each man mirrors in his own life the locality where he lives. 
Whether dwelling in the North or in the South, in the East or in 
the West, whether the she|^erd of the Tyrolese Highlands, or the 
Hollander of the plains, every man is, in a manner, tiie representative 
of the house that gave him birth. In the people the country finds 
its reflection. The effect of the district upon the nature of its in- 
habitants, in size and figure, in country and temperament, in speech 
and mentol characteristics, is unmistsJwble. Hence the almost in- 
finite diversity in the peculiarities of culture and attainment, as well 
as of tendency, in different nations. , Anthropology and ethnography 
the science of man and of race, are the running commentaries of 
Geography and Topography. The historian and geographer work 
towards each other, — the hutorian ^ing back from the acts of men 
to study the scenes which have conditioned their life, the geographer 

Soing forward from the study of the habitat of men to that of their 
eeds. The fundamental question of history is, in fact. What 
relation does the country bear to the national Hfe f What relation 
to the civil structure, the IState 7" Pace 18. 

"When Geography ceases to be a lifeless i^f|?regate of unorganised 
facts, and becomes the science which deals with the Earth as a true 
organixatiou, a world capable of constant developement^ carrying in 
its own bosom the seeds of the future, to geiminate and unfold, age 
after age, it first attains the wholeness and unity of a science, and 
shows that it grows from a living root 9 it becomes capable of sryste* 
matic exposition, and takes its true place in the drcle of sister sci- 
ences." Page 17. 

iGuyot's book makes fundamental the same thought — ^that the 
Earth is an organism, a unit, desired for the use of man, as the 
body is designed for the use of the mdividual soul ; and each of its 



• Comparative Geography, by Carl Ritter. Translated for the um of 
Schools aod Colleges by AVilliam L, Qage. Edusational Depository, To- 
ronto, pp. 220. 
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continents and other great features is fitted to serve some special 
purpose in his advancement and history, for which special purpose 
the Divine Architect fashioned it through the ages, in strict accor- 
dance with his eternal and unchanging plan. This is the Geography 
that these eminent men invite us to study, instead of a mere collec- 
tion of ill-arranged and multifarious details. 

The book before us deals more with the physical features of the 
Earth than with its relations to humanity ; but its treatment of the 
subject is unique and philosophical in all its parts ; and we venture 
the opinion that veteran geographers will find food for thought in its 
fmges, even from the discussion of a subject so simple and apparently 
so well understood as Rivers. We of the Western World can not 
help wishing that the author had possessed the same accurate and 
exact knowledge of our continent as of his own, that his illustrations 
might have been less exclusively drawn from Europe. We find that 
many of the statistics of the book differ from those that we have 
been accustomed to learn, but perhaps they are no less likely to be 
true. The translator, Kev. William L. Gage, has before given us 
in English the author's 'Geographical studies'* but we have not seen 
the book. We understand that he is now in Europe, chiefly for the 
purpose of translating other of Bitter's works. 

In this connection^ we wish to say something about the new Series 
of School Maps prepared by Prof. Guyot, and published by Scribner 
&Co., New York. Prof. Guyot is generally acknowledged to be 
the most eminent of living geographers since the death of Hum- 
boldt and Bitter. He studied for years^ with those great men, and 
for many more years has pursued his investigations with his friend 
Agas si 8 . He has passed the last fifteen years in this country, which 
we understand he proposes to make his home for the rest of his life. 
With such extraOTdinary advantages, he has given us a series of 
maps, with which we confidently assert no other maps for the student 
are to be compared. Their chief excellence is that, by an ingenious 
contrivance, they give us what no other maps give, — a dear and full 
idea of the vertical forms of the earth, — ^the mountains, plains, and 
phfcteans. Thus, they are primarily physical maps. Besides this, 
they show distinctly the political boundiuries and divisions, but mar- 
ked in such a way as not to interfere with the main object. The 
names, of which there is a sufficient number for the ordinary pur- 
poses of the student, are so printed as not to be seen at the distance 
of a few feet ; hence these maps have all the advantages that o«&-bo 
claimed for any series of outline maps. Thus we have offered us at 
least three distinct maps in onty heautiftUly executed, and at a very 
moderate cost, — H, in Illinois Teacher. 



VII. lapifw im iatuval gistoifM* 



1. EVIL EFFECTS OF DESTBOYING SMALL BIBDS. 

The phenomena of the present season are remarkable. If we go 
for shade into the woods in this leafy month of June, we stop short 
before thickets where the stout young oaks are as bare as in Janu- 
ary, or show only the skeletons of leaves, where caterpillars are 
stUl searching for some remnant of moist green food. If we meet 
the country doctor in his rounds, he says that he cannot ride in 
shaded roads without his hat, in the hot noon, because he finds his 
hat and coat-collar thickly strewn with caterpiUkrs, which h^ve 
dropped upon him aa he passed. In the parson's garden, the goose- 
berry-bushes show some withering fruit, but no foliage ; and in- 
stead, a show of caterpillars actuaUy covering every twig. In the 
squire's pleasure-garden the ladies are mourning over their roses, 
almost every petal of which is pierced, or the very heart eaten out 
by some grub or fly. On any grassy bank where the wayfarer 
woidd like lo rest there is such a coating of white grabs that he 
turns away in diagost. If we go out in the moonlight, a dozen cock- 
chafers knqpk against our faces in five minutes ; and we foresee the 
profusion of fat white worms which will, in consequence, be turned 
up by the plough next year. The wall fruit has already received 
the wound which will turn to decay before the autumn, and the 
canker is planted in the apples and pears, which will be deformed 
and seamed, and hard, and without flavoiur at crop-time. There 
never was a finer agricultural prospect, but for this ; but the farmer 
dreads seeing the mangel leaves blown and corrupted by the vast 
families of grubs hidden in their substance, and the collars of the 
roots infested by big caterpillars, fattening on the sweet juices 
wlfich he intended for his oows. It is well if he knows that the 
rooks can help him in his last case^ and that they do not want to 
eat the root, as he once believed, but the destroyers of the root. 
These melancholy sights are not, however, all that is to be seen. 
They present themselves in districts where there are sparrow-clubs, 
and men and boys shoot a little bird wherever they have a chance. 
They are seen where a zealous and patriotic rural constable, or any 
lounger who has nothing to do, presses his services on the residents, 
to net the ivy on hou^e or wall} to root out the spaces under 



the eaves, and make a clearance of every sparrow, finch, thmsli, 
swallow or other winged creature. Where the pest is not found, it 
is where these bird-destroyers are not allowed their wilL When re- 
fused, civilly or otherwise, they sneer or stare, and find something 
to do in calling the neighbours to witness that the sillv proprietors 
will have no green peas, nor anything that grows in juicy shoots ; 
that the cherry-trees and the roses will be disbudded ; that only the 
hardest green currant or two will be left on each bunch ; that the 
gooseberries will be found sucked hollow, and a full tithe of the 
cherries and strawberries gone. 

Such is the spring prophecy ; but when summer has come — this 
particular summer — strangers stop to wonder at a garden here and 
there where all is green and bright, amidst a series of damaged 
orchards and kitchen sardens, and bare copses ; and the paradise is 
sure to be the place wnere the birds have been let alone. It is true 
the rows of peas have had to be covered for a while with thorns ; 
and some netting of bushes have been required, and some precau- 
tions in regard to the fruit trees. It is true, also, that the small 
birds have nelped themselves to some of the food of the poultry, 
and to a certain share of the fruit ; but there is the diffsrence tiiat 
where the birds are banished the precautions are of little or no 
avail, while they have a 'good chance with the birds for partners. 
ThiB year, for instance, some proprietors have done everything they 
could think of. They have syringed their plum-trees with nauseous 
decoctions to keep off the green fly ; they are sprinkling road dust 
thickly over their gooseberries, and are disolving the white grubs 
into froth over whole banks, or plots of grass ; they are employing 
regiments of childreh to pick off the ciU^rpillars, paying tnem by 
the pint or quart, but they cannot overtake the damage, and are 
almost ready to give up the contest. If they can find miMshief going 
on in a g&rden or field where the birds have not been meddled with, 
they begin to triumph, unless they are aware of the true answer. 
That answer is given by some lover of rural life — some observer of 
the ways of birds and insects — ^who says that a single brood of nest- 
lingli in the ivy or the hedge has been seen to devour hundreds of 
grubs or other insects per day, showing that if Nature were let 
alone, there would be millions so got rid of in a mile (as, indeed, we 
knew before by the French report) ; and if, after the insects had 
been left to their natural ene^iies, there were still too many, what 
might not the infliction become il they were left without check ? 
The check ought this year to have been very strong. The swallows 
came early ; the sparrows burst out of the hedges in crowds ; the 
blackbirds and finches have been whistling, and piping, and chirx>- 
ing, as if the world were all their own. But this is only where 
they are allowed to live ; and there are too many parishes and dis- 
tricts where they are not. This is no trifle, and the present season 
ought to be a lesson for future jwn, — London Daily News. 



2. ADVANTAGES OF TREES. 

How beautiful, most beautiful, of earth's ornaments are trees ? 
Waving out on the hills and down in the valleys, in wild wood or 
orchfl^, or singly by the way-side. For their shade and shelter to 
man ana brute ; for the music the wind makes among their leaves 
and the birda in their branches j for the fruits and flowers they bear, 
to delight the palate and the eye, aiid the fragrance that grows out 
and upward horn them forever, they are worshipful trees. 

*' Under his own vine and fi^-tree" — ^what more expressive of 
rest, independence and lordship in the earth ! Well may the Arab 
rev^^nce in the date palm a God-giving source of sustenance. 
Dear to ^e Spaniard is the olive, and to the Hindoo his banyan, 
wherein dwell tiie families of man, and the birds of Heaven build 
their nests. Without trees what a desert place would be our 
earth — ^naked, parched, and hateful to the eye t Yet how many 
are thoughtless of the use and beauty of trees. How many strike 
the axe idly or wantonlv at their roots. Above all other things 
in the landscape we should deal gently with trees. Most beautiful 
where and as God plants them, but beautiful even as planted by 
the poorest art of man, trees should be protected and preserved. 
If he is a benefactor who causes two blades of grass to grow where 
one grew before, how much greater his beneficence who plants a 
tree in some waste place, to shelter and Bhade> to draw thither song 
birds and to bear fruit for man. Plant trees, O man ! that has 
waste land, and be careful of those that are planted. 
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1. LORD DERBY ON THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 

NOBTH AMEftlOAir C0L0NIK8. 

In the course of the conversation which toek place in the House 
of Lords on ^o defences of Canada, Lord Derby expressed himself 
on an important question with great eamestnesQ and with a dis- 
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tinetness vhich will be uniyenally appreciated. Whilst admitting 
that it would be wrong to attempt to maintain the connection 
between Canada and Great Britain against the wishes of the Cana- 
dians themselves, he yet maintained that so long as we are in earnest 
in onr desire to maintain that connection, the tie not only of inter- 
est bat honor bound the people of Great Britain to second onr 
efforts as far as possible. The noble lord then went on to make the 
following observations, which we venture to assert will awaken a 
truly national response. He said : — " I differ frwn the noble lord 
in his estimate of the value of our American possessions, for I think 
that the command of' tHe St. Lawrence and our possession of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick are of the utmost value to us, and are 
of infinitely more importance than the question of money or econo- 
my. I say, therefore, that it would be an ignominy to which I hope 
we shall never submit, if we were on any pretext whatever— on any 
pretext, however flimsy — ^to permit those provinces to be invaded 
and separated from us, not by their own act, not from any desire on 
their part to separate their connection with us, but by the forcible 
invasion of a hostile country whose good will we have endeavored to 
propitiate, however unsuccessfully, by a neutrality at all events 
more favorable to the North than to the South. I say that under 
these circumstances to allow the colony to be wrested from us with- 
out putting forth the whole streugtii of the empire, aided as we 
should be by the colonists themselves, would be an endless disgrace 
and ignominy to which I hope this country will never submit."* 



2. PROGRESS OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

The New York World compares the present rule over the South- 
ern States with the old colonial government, which had its centres 
in the ci^tals of Europe ; and in the course of its remarks makes 
the following reference to some of the present colonies of Great 
Britain : — 

During the past twenty years, England has gradually endowed all 
her colonies with self-government. Tbsy are managed by legisla- 
tures of their own election, co-operating with governors of Imperial 
appointment. They levy their own taxes, collect their own cus- 
toms, and, in short, do almost all things " free and independent 
states may and of right ought to do." 

What are the xesnlts ? 

The Australian colonies, inclnding New Zealand, though they 
possess a population of no more than 1,936,000, a number no larger, 
certainly, than that of the existing white population of Virginia, 
and though this population is dirtributed over an area as vast as 
Europe, or of 2,582,000 square miles, had developed in the year 
1803 a trade movement of no less than £66,860,000 sterling made 
up as follows : 



be not an utterly secondary matter, in the history of its develop- 
ment, to the system under which those resources are administered. 
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Importations. 
£30,018,000, 



Bxportations. 
£26,861,000 



As the real start in life of the Australian colonies dates from 
about the year 1847, it may, therefore, be said with safety that 
these colonies, under the stimulus of local self-government, attained 
in less than twenty years, and with a population immensely infe- 
rior in numbers, the same point of commercial importance reached 
by the United States after for^ years of independent nationality 1 

The development of the North American colonies of Great Britain 
has been less astounding, but not leas instructive when we consider 
that no such extraorcUnary causes hove been at work there as in the 
gold fields of the antipodal settlements. A commercial movement 
of £28,486,000 in the year 1868 testifies to the productive results 
of metropolitan non-interference with trade and industry. 

The Mauritius and the other East Indian island colonies of Great 
Britain afford a yet m<Nre striking example of the good to be ex- 
pected from forbearing to do all that certain poHticians seem dis- 
posed to insist that we shall do at the South. 

The commerce of Ceylon, the Mauritius, Hong Kong, and Labuan, 
points hardly considered by most men in their estimate of the world 
and its available resources, reached, in 1868 the relatively enormous 
sum of £14^376,000, their importations alone, £8,046,000 in 
amoimt, being equal to about one-sixth of the importations of the 
United States during the same period. 

It has amazed, and we hope it may eventually enlighten, many 
observers among ourselves to find that, notwithstanding the heavy 
blow struck at the great manufacturing interests of England by our 
civil war, the general trade and commerce of the United Kingdom 
has greatly increased ever since the year 1860. 

Facts such as these which we have just set forth go far to expkin 
this striking and most interesting phmiomena. And when we find 
that the total commerce of the colonial empire of England, for the 
year 1863, was equal to considerably douole more than our own 
trade for the same year, we ought to be prepared to ask ourselves i 
whether the extent and value of the natural resources of a nation! 



As there iqppears to be a great deal of useless talk at the preaeni 
day, with respect to the indifference of the Colonies in the cause, or 
interests of the Mother Country, in case of an invasion of her poa- 
sessions, by our American nei^bors, it would not be amias^ per- 
hi^, to lay before onr readers an account of the deeds performed 
by our Colonial Militia during the last American war, when, it may 
be justly said, we stood forth in our own defence, and manfully 
fought the battles of the Mother Country, almost sin^^e handed and 
alone. All this was done without a '* union of the Provinces/' 
We are indebted for this information to a lecture recently deHvexed 
by Mr. Fenety at Sheffield and Oromocto, New Brunswick, from 
wbich we make an extract : — 

" But the spirit of the pe<^le of this county (York) has already 
been put to the test, and their courage placed beyond question. I 
have reference to the American war of 1812, when a r^(iment was 
raised in York, called the 104th, numbering upwards of 1,100 men. 
It was a voluntary act altogether. There was no draft or conscrip- 
tion about it. Every man joined of his own accord, for the pur]K>se 
of marching over the countiy, into Canada, to assist the Canadians 
in repelling the formidable attacks of the Americans upcfh their 
border, led by such men as the present Qenwal Scott. ^Aie deeds 
of heroism, the triids and snffermga of the 104th, would have re- 
flected lustre upon the choicest aiM most devoted regiment in the 
British service. Indeed they performed acts of valour, which^ it is 
doubtful, if a regiment of the line could have exceeded, if equalled, 
considering the climate and the character of ^the oountey to be tra- 
versed, where some of the principal engagements took place, where 
the toil of the hardy woodnnan, and ^e most robust constitution 
were absolute requisites in the composition of a good soldier. From 
Fredericton to Quebec it was one continual maroh— tramp, tramp, 
day ^fter day, for three weeks, and it was during the coldeert month 
in the year, (January) and in one of the most severe winters on 
record. 

Some three or four years since we sent some 6,000 British troops 
from St. John to Canada on sleds, each sled being drawn \q two 
horses. The men were all bundled up in fur. It was more like an 
immense pleasure party, going upon a stage journey, one continual 
camivid throughout, and they sang as they glided along to the 
tinkling of the bells. At night they were comfortably housed, bil- 
leted upon the inhabiti^its along the road ; and in the morning 
would resume their journey refrwhed, lithe and ^y. The roads 
were in excellent order. It was a remarkably mild winter, with 
just enough snow on the ground to render the sleighing good. The 
whole diBtance from St. John to Trois Pistoles (where tiie cars are 
taken for Quebec) was performed in six and serven days. It was 
somewhat amusing, shortly after this, to see the illustrations in the 
London NtWB^ in which the troops appeared to be marching ^not 
riding) through snow-drifts, filing thnmgh the woods on foot^ m a 
zigzag manner, by Indian defiles and bye-paths, and escorted by 
natives of the forest, to prevent them from getting lost— «llof 
which, as you are aware, was as far from the r^ty* as faet can be 
from fiction. About this time a dinner took jdaoe, (I forget the 
oceasiou) at the Thatched Tavern, in London, at which a number 
of military gentlemen were present ; and one of the speakers of the 
evening, in the course of his remarks, observed that the soffMngs 
of the gallant soldiers who went out to America to defend the Cana- 
dians against an unexpected attack from the Americans, were 
almost unequalled, unparallelled in history. He declared the 
march of the 43d throng the forests of Canada, a distance of 600 
miles on foot, was one of the greatest peril and hardship known 
since the days of Xenophon, when that warrior led th6 Ozeeka 
Northward in their retreat, after being overwhelmed by the Per- 
sians. That gentleman was certainly more classical than truthful. 
Ue was indebted to his fancy ^or his facts, or perhaps to the imagi- 
nation of the artist who drew the pictures for the Illustrated News, 

Come we now to our New Brunswick 104th Regiment, and we 
shall see that the wretchedness and mlseiy above deleted, wiU 
apply to their case, without the lesat doubt or exagMration. 

In 1812 there was no regular road between Fredericton uid 
Quebec, as we may say, after getting beyond Woodstock; It was 
little better than a cow-path ss a general thing, and not as nradi aa 
thii in some places, for tiie route was merely traceable through tise 
woods by means of blazoned trees. The 104tii, therefore, had to 
walk the whole distance upon snow-shoes, and their provisions and 
accoutrements were drawn upon tobogans! six men to eadi Not a 
single horse was employed upon the es^edition. 

B^for^ setting out, a nxmiber of Indians were started pttesd to 
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out down trees and make bnah hnti every fifteen miles apart. The 
regnlar hooMS, or hute, were few and far between. One company, 
for inatanee^ wonld leave Fredericton to-day and reach the first en- 
campment to-night, and there remain until next morning. Then 
start on, and continne doing so day after day, for each suceessiye 
encampment. In this way one company woxdd sncceed another in 
regular order, so that there never would be more than a single 
company to occupy a camp for the night. 

These camps were all open at the top, for the admission of fresh 
air, and the men would huddle together and keep themselres warm 
as best they could. Imagine what comfort we should have in our 
houses at this season of the year, without roof or covering. 

On reaching Lake Temiscouata, one of the companies, commanded 
by (^ptam Armstrong, encamped for the night, just at the head of 
the Lake—the atmosphere was most bitterly cold— and the next 
mominff at day-break they resumed their journey, their route being 
across the lake. They had not proceeded far when it was found that 
the cold was so intense, the deet and wind were so cutting, that 
unless they retraced their steps some of them would certainly 
perish. After buffetinc the storm for some miles in this way, the 
Captain gave command to right about face, and they returned to 
the camp where they had bivouacked the night before. Here was 
a dilemma which threatened dire consequences, for Captain (after- 
wards Colonel) Shore's company was on their march, in regular 
order, for this very encampment. Here were only room and pro- 
visions enough for one company at a. time. Somebody would there- 
fore have to lie out in the cold and suffer from hunger besides. It 
was necessary that something should be* done to meet the extremity, 
m danger that threatened was worse than that to be apprehended 
from an enemy in the field, for flesh and blood could not withstand 
the elements, with the mercury 20 degrees below sero and the last 
ration gone. While thus pondering what was best to be done, the 
young Lieutenant of the company stepped forward and volunteered 
(if two or three would accompany him) to proceed across the Lake 
and to the nearest settlement, and bring back food enough to answer 
the purpose. Accordingly this young brave, with several othere, 
seized hold of their tobogan, bent their faces to the bkst and pushed 
across the Lake ; and so journeyed into Canada ; and returned next 
day, not having slept a wink all the time, with the needful supplies. 
having travelled a distance (going and returning) of 60 miles, and 
all upon snow-shoes. Every man of the company attributed his 
preservation from famine, and suffering bordenng upon death, to 
this gallant exploit of Captain Rainsfow of Fredericton, who was 
that young Lieutenant of whom I am speaking. After reaching 
Quebec, the 104th were allowed but a day's rest. A further mareh 
of 360 miles was before them, ere the fun which they looked for 
should begin, for the scene of operations was at Kingston ; but 
they pushed on with the vigour of men determined to do or die in 
their country's service. 

The first engagement in which this regiment participated was at 
Sackett's Harbour, the forts of which had to be approached in open 
boats ; and on board of these the men were conveyed. Sir George 
Prevost was the Commander-in-Chief. The troops were kept in 
the bay, to the amazement of all, for two hours after the sun had 
risen, long enough to enable the American commander, who had 
been stolen upon during the darkness of the night, to reinforce his 
garrison ; and thus the chances of success on the part of the British 
were rendered desperate. When the signal for landing, however, 
was at length sounded, the 104th sprang on shore and gave a gooa 
account of themselves. It was the first time of their going into 
action. It was not frost this time, but fire, with which they had to 
contend, and they knew they had an enemy before them worthy of 
their steeL They fought, as we are told, like tigefs. At length 
the British succeeded in their assault upon the fort, gained a foot- 
hold, and were masters of the situation— the day was theirs — when 
suddenly Sir George Prevost sounded a retreat, to the amasement 
and disgust of the whole army, and to the astonishment even of the 
enemy ; but the order had to be obeyed. 'Our soldiers swore ter- 
ribly at Flanders,' quoth my Uncle Toby, but we doubt if they 
made greater noise than the 104th did on this occasion. 

Sir George was recalled to England to answer for his conduct ; 
and we believe he died on the passage. 

The 104th lost a large number of men in this engagement. 

The next battle was at Lund^s Lane, in which the 104th and the 
Canadian ''Glengaries" greatly distinguished themselves, and here 
our regiment also lost heavily. 

The storming of Fort Brie was the most severe engagement in 
which the 104th took pari. Indeed, they were placed in the van of 
the army in making the assault ; and when a breach was made in 
the ramparts, and a number of our men had got inside, the maga- 
«ne was exploded by means of a train of powder previously kid by 
the enemy, when the Colonel of the regiment (Colonel DrummoncQ 
and a number of his brave followers perished in the ruins, 

Sir John Harvey, who was Oovemor of New Bmnswiok in 



18d0, was present in most of the eogagmnents, and has often spoken 
highly to gentlemen in Fredericton of the valour displayed by tb^ 
104th on the taking of Fort Erie. 

Whenever batteries had to be ereoied, roads made through the 
woods, and heavy fatigue duty to be performed, to which regular 
troops were unaccustomed in America, from the peculiar niggedness 
of the country (much bush fighting in real In^an st3rle Em to be 
done) the 104th were always on hand and ready to go to work and 
give a good report of themselves. As a sample of their readiness 
and pluck, one night at ten o'clock order was sent to their camps to 
be in readiness to mareh at 4 o'clock in the morning, upon some 
surprise adventure. The announeement was receivMl with loud 
cheers. Few of the men after that went to sleep, but set to work 
at their fire-locks, and otherwise got ready for action, with as much 
hilarity as if they were going to have a morning's sport — to shoot 
plover instead of men. I have this statement Scorn Mr. Thomas, 
who resides two miles below Fredericton, who was then a boy in 
the 104th, 16 years of age. 

Previous to going into action, the Militia was always drawn up 
in line, and every eighth man was ordered to stand back (to be 
kept for the reserve), but in the 104th the eighth man watched his 
opportunity and always fell in again, and thus ran another chance 
of being drafted — so full of fight were they aU, and determined to 
be together, and in every engagement. 

When the American war commenced, the armies of England 
were engaged upon the Peninsula^ in Spain and Portugal, under 
Wellington, repelling and attacking the fiower of the Imperial 
forces, led by such men as Jordan, Muncey, Junot, Davoust, Soult, 
and so forth. There were, therefore, but few regular troops in 
British America for the first two years of the war, and the brunt of 
the battle consequently fell upon the volunteers and raw Colonial 
militia. It was not until after the battle of Waterloo, and final 
disposal of Napoleon, that we received large reinforcements of 
British troops ; and then some thousands of these proceeded south- 
wards to New Orleans. In the meantime, all the heavy engage- 
ments that took place along the Canadian frontiers were sustained 
chiefiy by our own people, who fought for the honour of the En^« 
lish fiag, with the bravery of Britons raised in the service of their 
country. With such historical facts as these before us, and they 
are capable of proof, it is somewhat annoying when we read in the 
English newspapers that the Colonies are a bill of expense to the 
Mother Country, and that they will do nothing for their own de- 
fence, but expect England to fight their battles for them. Let the 
occasion once present itself, let imaginary difSculties (in which some 
of us so fondly induli^e) be changed to stem realities, and what 
British Colonists did in 1812, (viz., fought for the integrity of the 
Empire and drove back the invaders) they will be just as willing to 
do again, and again. We have more such men on hand than those 
who composed the gallant 104tL 

At the close of the war the 104th returned to Fredericton, a 
mere skeleton of a regiment— reduced, decimated to a mere frag- 
ment — many of them mutilated and maimed for life. Out of llOO 
men less than 200 answered to their names at roU-calL I am not 
aware tiiat medals were awarded by the British Government, but 
every survivor certainly deserved a gold one, with at least three 
dasps. 

A few words more with respect to this gallant regiment. 

As soon as the 104th was completed, and just before marehing 
for Canada, the Legislature of this Province presented them with a 
Silver Trumpet, and had a suitable inscription engraved upon it. 
The trumpet was the pet of the regiment Every man felt that he 
had an interest in it. It was the talisman that accompanied the 
regiment in every battle. The lares and penates of the ancients 
were not reg^uxied witih more reverence. Now, you will naturally 
ask what became of this trumpet ? I answer that it is still in exis- 
tence in England, in hands that have no just title to it. On the 
<]Usbanding of the regiment in Fredericton, General Hunter laid 
claim to the trumpet A few years since a request was made (at 
the instance of Judge Wilmot) to restore the trumpet to the Pro- 
vince, so that it might be placed in the Legislative Library, or 
some other part of the building, as a memorial of the gallanby of 
of the 104th ; but the answer returned by the family was unfavor- 
able. The trumpet was voted for the regiment and not for General 
Hunter, and when the regiment was disbanded, it again became, or 
should liave become, the property of the province. — New BruM- 
wick Read QuM-ters, 
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1. HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES OF THE DEFENCE 

or CANADA. 

Armies of invasion are compelled to move forward in the groves 
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formed by nainre. The same natanl laws and oonditioUy the 
same nececaities, which directed the adyance of Lord Amherst in 
1760, of Montgomery in 1776, of Wilkinson in 1813, wiQ govern the 
advance of future armies, having in view the same object. It may 
not be inappropriate to review briefly the closing events of General 
Wilkiuflon's campaign of 1813. The American scheme for the in- 
vasion of Lower Canada and the capture of Montreal contemplated 
a combined and therefore doubtful operation. General Hampton 
was to have advanced from Plattsburg, in the State of New tork, 
by L'Acadie on Laprairie, to have joined Wilkinson if he could, I 
and if not, to have distracted attention and have withdrawn troops 
from the real point of attack at Isle Perrot. Wilkinson, descend- 
ing the St. Lawrence rapidly, was to have forced his way into the 
Island of Montreal at this point, and tiie city would have been at 
his mercy. Sir George Prevost, who, whatever may have been bis 
faults in the field, was sagacious in council, laid his plans accord- 
ingly and well De SaUberry and his YoltigeurB intended merely 
to keep Hampton at bay, foiled him at L'Acadie, and defeated him 
at Chateauguay. Wilkinson, well beaten at Chrystler's Farm, 
retreated to his own shore from Cornwall ; but had he persisted in 
his march, with the means at his diiipn«">-1, it in doubtful if he could 
have forced the passage at Isle Perrot Here Sir George Provost 
had assembled Ms best troops, and militia. Wilkinson, would have 
found his army wedged in, on a long narrow tongue of land, with 
the St. Lawrence and Ottawa on his flanks and ^nt, and Colonel 
Morrison, with the garrison of Kingston, thundering in his rear. 
A repulse in fronl^ or even delay at the end of October, or beginn- 
ing of November in this climate, would have been fatal Of course 
the large armies of the present day would be exposed to stUl greater 
difficulty and danger, and would be opposed by steam gunboats and 
other means of resistance, unknown in 1812. The proper defence 
of Isle Perrot is essential to the safety of the isUtnd and city of 
Montreal, and should be cared for at once. If I might be so bold, 
I would say to the Minister of Militia, establish on Isle Perrot a 
militia camp of instruction, with a permanent staff; bring there 
during the ensuing summer, the militia of the surrounding counties 
by the easy conveyance of river and rail ; have fredi battalions con- 
stantly marching in and marching out ; teach the men the use of 
the Enfield rifle and the skilful use of the spade ; and before long 
we shall have at our disposal a force knowing the country ; knowing 
how to use their arms ; and knowing how to apply their labor in 
the most useful way. 

In 1814 Marshal Soult threw into Bayonne a force of 1,400 men. 
Wellington invested the place with 40,000 of his best troops, and 
was taught by the celebrated ''sortie," the immense advantage 
possessed by a small concentrated force, striking from a centre, 
over a widely-extended one, incapable of reciprocal support ; and it 
is therefore advisable rather to hold a few to the selected points of 
defence, involving a wide or detached system of investment, and 
which would require for their reduction great preparations, great 
efforts, and great forces, than to fritter away our resources in the 
occupation of minor points which would infallibly fall in rapid 
detail before the superior strength which could be brought to bear 
upon theuL 

Upon considerations such as these depend practically the defence 
of the whole country. It may not be possible, physically, to pro- 
tect the whole frontier of Canada, but it may be done morally by 
showing from the proposed system of defence, the impracticability 
of conquest and the uselessness of a war. — Correspondence of the 
Montreal Gazette, 



2. '' WHArS IN A NAME?" 

THE COLONY OF CANADA BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

A writer in one of the Quai-terlies states that nearly every town, 
valley, mountain, river, or other object, enlightens its own history 
if due attention be paid to the orthography of its name. If this be 
true of Europe, it is equally so of America, where the nomencla- 
ture is comparatively recent, and the origin of names is not as yet 
lost in the misty obscurity of the past. Names derived from Euro- 
pean localities, such as Kingston, Lon'don, etc., of course imme- 
diately show their home origin ; and names like Prescott, Sher- 
brooke, Montcalm, Brockville, Vaudreuil, Kempt, etc., attest 
their relationship to celebrated men, who have ruled or borne a 
prominent part in the affairs of the country. But there is still 
another class — apart from the Indian names current throughout 
Canada — whose origin is beginning to be lost, while they at the 
same time offer a fruitful subject to the student of history, and of 
lovers of the traditionary lore which so plentifully besprinldes the 
annals of the country. We all know that Fortification Lane was 
so called because the old forti^cations of the town abutted upon it ; 



that the village at the head of the lower Bapida was named La 
Chine, because Jacques Cartier, in his voyage of discovery up the 
river, thought the St. Lnwrence was a half-way cut (he won't prove 
wrong, after all, if the Pacific Riulway be built) to China* ; bat 
can any one tell where the familiar names of la Banre a Plou&y 
La Bourgogne, and many others in daily use are derived 7 The 
subject, as we have already stated, is a very interesting (me, and 
would doubtless throw much light on the early history of the 
country if properly followed up. A familiar and striking instance 
of this may be found in MontreaL Many who pass along the lower 
(or Barrack end) of St Paul Street, are puzzled to account for the 
name of a Street which runs from it to the river by the pump 
house of the old Water Works and innocently draw comparisona 
not very faTOurable to the good reputation of the worthy citizens 
who chance to live in it. '' Fripanne " has no meaning in English 
but in French the word means rogue^ rascal, cheat, scamp, thief, 
and all the many variations on those fruitful terms. How came 
such a disreputable name to be fastened on such a respectable and 
honest neighborhood ? Turn to pages 236-9 of Smith's ' History of 
Canada ' and you will find the explanation. It is this : A few 
years before the conquest of Canada, the colony happened to be 
blessed with an *' Intendant " or Minister of Finance whose views 
were so magnificent that he should have lived to handle the count- 
less millians of the Federal Treasury, and who was such a rascal 
that he would have embezzled half of them — a M. Bigot, in fact, 
who used to, (in addition to robbing the miserable lit& treaanry) 
cheat or swindle the poor habitants in the following manner : We 
quote from Smith : ^' The Cblony for two years i»8t (this was in 
1755) had been thrown into the most distressing situation from the 
want of provisions and grain ; the inhabitants of the country con- 
stantly employed in parties against the English Colonies, had not 
time to cultivate their lands, and though the scarcity of grain had 
long been made known to ihe government of the country, yet the 
creatures and friends of the Intendant were allowed to ship off vast 
quantities of wheat to the West India Islands to the manifest in- 
juiy of the people of the Colony.'' A Free Trader would probably 
not see anything very reprehensible in this, but see what follows. 
Smith says prices increased enormously under this system, and that 
instead of assisting the people Vaudreuil, the Governor, sanctioned 
these ezportatiooB, and played into the bands of the company of 
Associate who again acted in concert wi'tib Bigot. He then con- 
tinues : '* Flour was an article mudi wanted at this time (it must 
have been very coarse) and vast quantities of grain had been pur 
chased from the farmers by the Company, who as soon as they had 
procnred the quantity they wanted, the Intendant issued an ordi- 
nance fixing the price at an enormous advance, and then repur- 
chased the article for the Chvemment (of France) to enrich (clever 
Mr. Bigot ! He killed two. birds with one stone) the Company" 
M. Bigot seems to have been as full of tricks as a monkey. Here 
is another, also from Smith, who dotes oyer his character with the 
gusto of a conn^iMcur, and paints his rascalities and other venal 
Httle peccadilloes (common enough in the country of the cavalieri 
servanti^ but fortunately scarce in staid^ respectable Ciuoada) with 
great force and minuteness. The inhabitants naturally complained 
that the high prices were due to the Company's manipulations and 
so represented the matter to the Intendant who was assured on the 
contrary that the want of supply was occasioned by the farmers in 
the country — ^who kept up the price of grain for a greater profit— 
and advised by these gentlemen to issue orders for a search in the 
country so as to compel the inhabitants to furnish the necessary 
supplies for the city and for the subsistence of the troops. " Bigot 
who had entered into all their nefarious plots, drew up an estimate 
of the quantity of provisions wanted and Cadet (an understrapper) 
and his derks, overran the whole country and those farmers who 
would not sell their wheat at the low price fixed by the Intendant's 
ordinance issued for that purpose, had their property seized and the 
grain taken without any remuneration," eta, etc. We now come 
to the origin of the word La Friponne, as applied to the Street in 

auestion. It tells another nice Utile story of the pleasant way 
liey had of *< doing " things in ihe good old times. '< The Company 
also built a large store house near the Intendant's Palace at Quebec, 
which was supplied with a large quantity of goods. * * * The 
Intendant every autumn sent to Fnmce an estimate of the goods 
wanted for ilie use of Government, and aa he was concerned with 
those gentlemen (of the Companv) he took good care never to send 
for a sufficient quantity, that he might purchase the deficiency 
from the Company at whatever price they chose to demand. 
* ^ ''^ It was this conduct that could not escape the animad- 



* In Jacques Gartier's commission from Francis I., 17th October, 1640, 
the following carious passage occurs : " We have sent our dearly be* 



f Lf tT^ iT^Tu^® : ^"?^ft^J'^<>^. ^V^« ^'J^ »=«tt^ «P«Q It ; loved Jacques QuarUer to fol?eign Unds for the purpose of propogating 
that the old inhabitants call Dalhousie Square la CttadeUe, because our holy faith, the whom has dScovcred the great countries of cSinadS 
the Citadel once stood on ite site ; and (to travel out of the city) | and Bochilaga, whiQh form part of the tf^stem end of Asia:' 
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yenioQS of the people, thai induoed them to call the new itore La 
Friponne. If tike dtieenfl of Quebec were in diitren," contmnes 
Smith, " those of Montreal did not suffer leas. Though the neces- 
sarieB of life were not so dear, yet goods and necessaries were still 
most difficult to be procured, varin, the Commissary of the 
Marine, and Martel the storekeeper, had monopolized everything. 
The Commissary, like the rest of the^ public depredators, had em- 
ployed every means of enriching himself. The posts above Mon- 
treal, of which he had the supply, opened a wide door for malrmg 
money, and as it was necessary to form a coalition with the Store- 
keeper General, they employed certain agents, the better to conceal 
their own iniquitous conduct. The boats were not allowed to go to 
the Upper Country without paying them so large a sum of money 
that it soon ruined those that attempted it. The trade to these 
posts, in a very short time, became confined to these gentlemen, 
and the Intendsnt (Bigot again) annually purchased from them the 
goods wanted for Qovemment out of a similar storehouse built at 
Montrealf and also called there La Fripotine." The storehouse was 
built on the river side, on the street in question, and hence the 
curi6u8 name of the latter. 

The reason why <<Griffintown" was generally called after St. 
Ann, was also involved in obscurity until recently, when the Rev- 
erend Messire Faillon traced the nomenclature to a chapel dedicated 
to that Saint which was erected at Point St. Charles on or before 
the year 1698, since Mass was first celebrated therein on the 17th 
November of that year. It seems to have been built at the oost and 
charges of M. Pierre LeBer, the first French Canadian who devoted 
himself to the study of the fine arts, painting especially, and who 
died on the 2nd Sept., 1707. His sister Jeanne is one of the most 
striking characters in Canadian religious history. She was one of 
the principal founders of the Church of Notre Bame de Pitie, 
attached to the Congregational Nunnecy in Notre Dame Street, and 
lived 19 years, 1 month and 28 days in a narrow cell at the baek ol 
the altar of the church she had assisted to found. She died in 
October, 1714, at the age of 52 years and 9 months, and has as 
many claims to sanctity as some of the saints in the calendar. Her 
heart was placed in a silver case by the nuns, but was destroyed in 
the fire which burnt down the church in 1768. — M<yntreal Gazette, 



3. A REMINISCENCE OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF 

CANADA. 

In the month of Sentember, 1792, on the banks of the Delaware 
River, in the State of New Jersey, near where Eastown now is, you 
might have seen a woman about forijy years of age preparing; to 
leave for Canada. She had eight children, the eldest a daughter 
about eighteen years of age, and the youngest, also a daughter, 
aged nine months. She had two or three horses with paok-SMdles, 
and a few articles of clothing for herself and family, together with 
a tent, made by sewing a few sheets together, and some provisions 
for the journey. The clothing, tent^ provisions and smallest children 
were packed upon the horses, and m this manner they commenced 
their long and tedious journey, through forests and over mountains, 
fording rivers, for roads or bridges were not in being at that time in 
the country they were to pass over. There were no public houses 
or taverns to entertain the weary traveUers, consequently they had 
to erect their tent or sleep in the open air. For two or three weaiy 
weeks they pursued their way, sometimes meeting with Indians 
and pawing their villages ; but tiliose wild savages did not molest or 
harm the travellers, but were kind and obliging, and would give or 
sell them com or venison. In fording a stroam an accident occur- 
red. One of the horses, on putting doim his head to drink, pitched 
one of the children, a little girl of eight years, over his head into 
the stream. She was nearly drowned, but was finally rescued, her 
shoulder being dislocated by the falL At last they arrived at Fort 
Niagara, which was then occupied by British Soldiers, who put 
them across the Nia^ra River on the Canada shore, the long ex- 
pected hmd of promise. From Niagara they made their way along 
the shore of LaJce Ontario to the Township of Grimsby, where this 
woman's husband and her two brothers and a sister mid settled a 
short time before. It was a happy meeting. The children were 
disposed of among their friends until a log house could be erected. 
It was an easy matter to obtain land in Grimsby in those days. 
Jud^ Pettit was a resident of that township, and an uncle to the 
herome of this sketch. Whatever he said or did was sanctioned by 
the Governor of the Province at that time. This woman and her 
husband finally settled on the mountain near Grimsby. They lived 
to see all their children married and settled. The husband died in 
1^40, hlB wife survived him fifteen years. She was eighty-two 
when she died. They had a numerous offiipring. -^ikTon^te^ TrofM- 



4. OLD AGE OF &ARLY SETTLERS. 

There are four brothers now living in South Crosby, named Rip- 
ley, whose united ages number 347 years. They are all active old 
men, and able to do considerable chores around their dwellings. 
They are natives of Connecticut, but have resided in Canada we 
greater portion of their lives, Thomas, the youngest, having been a 
resident of South Crosby for a period of 66 years. He was the 
first man to cut a stick in the way of clearing in the township. 
The respective ages of the four brothers are as follows :— Samud, 
94 ; Stephen, 92 ; Joel, 84 ; Thomas, 77. Total, 347. The cli- 
mate of Canada, It will be seen, is by no means unfavorable to lon- 
gevity. — Brockmlle Eecorder. 
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No. 43.— MR. GEORGE FLOETER. 

Mr. George Fleeter was ''gathered to his fathers," on the 4th 
ult., at his own residence, on the Lake Shore, in the township of 
Raleigh, in this county, at the ripe age of seventy-five years. He 
had resided in Kent since 1818 ; was bom in Hanover. He was a 
grenadier in the Hanoverian army, and actively engaged on the 
side of the British at the battle of Waterloo, Jime 18th, 1815 ; and 
for gallant services there rendered, was awi^ed a silver medal by 
George, the Prince Regent. — Chamam Flanet. 



No. 44.— DEATH OF EX-MEMBERS, ROSS AND CAZEAU. 
Mr. Dunbar Ross, formerly Solicitor General East and member 
of Parliament for a constituency in the Quebec district, died at the 
age of sixty-five On Tuesday night. Mr. J. B. Cazeau, also an old 
and respected inhabitant of that parish, at the age of 86 years. 
Mr. Caaeau represented the old county of Orleans in the Lower 
Canadian Parliament before the union of the provinces." 

No. 45. SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, P.R.S. 

This distinguished naturalist died somewhat suddenly at Gras- 
mere on Monday, the 5th ult. He was bom at Dumfries in 1787, 
and was educated at the grammar school of his native town. On 
leaving the school at 14 years of age he entered the University of 
Edinburgh, and devoted himself to the study of medicine. After 
passing through the Umvendty, he entered the navy as assistant 
surgeon, and served at the siege of Copenhagen in 1807. In con- 
sequence of the zeal and abilii^ he displayed on that memorable 
occasion, and '' fojr. having served in the Doats during a night attack 
upon a French brig in the Tagus," he was promoted in 1818 to be 
acting surgeon of the HercuUsy a 74 ffun ship. During the war 
with the united States in Canada and Georgia, he served as sur- 
geon in the 1st battalion of Marines, and in 1819 accompanied Sir 
John Franklin's Arctic expedition as surgeon and naturalist. He 
also accompanied Sir John Franklin's second expedition in 1825, 
when he commanded two boats, in which he discovered the passage 
between the mouths of the Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers. In 
1838 he was appointed by Lord Minto, then first Lord of the 
Admiralty, to be physician to the Fleet, and in 1840 he was made 
inspector of Hospitals. The deceased was the author of the ' ' Fauna 
Borealis Americana,'' the Zoological Appendix to Sir Edward Pany's 
Second Voyage," the Icthyology of the voyage of the Erebus^ the 
Terror and the £)t^^ur," and many reports and scientific papers. 
He received the honor of knighthood in 1846. 
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1, PICTURES OP MEMORY, 

BT HISS IXICX OARXT. 



Among the beautiful pictures 

That hang on Memory's wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 

That Beemeth the best of all. 
Not for its gnarled oaks oldeo, 

Dark with the mistletoe, 
Not for the violets golden, 

That sprinkle the vale below ; 
Not for the milk-white lilies, 

That lean from the fragrant hedge. 
Coquetting all day with the sun- 
beimis, 

And stealing their soMen edge; 
Not for the vmes on uie upland. 

Where the bright rod borica reat^J 



Nor the pink, nor the pale sveet 
cowslip. 
It secmeth to me the best. 

I once had a little brother, 

With eyes that were dark and 
deep; 
In the lap of that old dim forest 

He Heth in peoe^asleep ; 
light as the down of the thistle, 

Free as the winds that blow^ 
We roved there the beautiful Bum- 
mers— 

The summers of long sgo ; 
But his feet on the hilu grew w«afy# 
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And, 0D6 of th« cqtonnQ bw^b, 
I made for my little brother 
A bed of yettov leayeB. 

BwetUy bis p«le onns folded 
If T neok is a meek embrace, 

Ai tbe light of immortal beauty 
SileoUy covered bis face ; 



And wheel the arrowi of enoeet 

Lodged in the tree*tope bright, 
He fell in hie eaint-like beauty, 

Aaleep by the gates of light ; 
Tbereiore, of all nie pietores v 

That hang on Memor/s wall, 
The one of the dim old forest 

Seemeth the best of all 



2. QUEBa^ VICTORIA'S CORONATION DAY. 

It la twenty-seven years ago this 20th June since the Imperial 
Crown of Britain first pressed the maiden brow of Queen Victoria. 
How well and bravely she has borne the burthen of her Royal posi- 
tion it ia needless foir ua to telL Her name and fame are known all 
through the world, and to-day the people of two hemispheres unite 
to do her hononr. Nor ia it on aoqount of her regal dignity that 
Qneen Victoria is so well known and beloved, for brightly as her 
Imperial diadem may idiine, the halo with which her virtue and 
purity has surroundea her, ohines with a far clearer lustre, nor doee 
the royal purple of Britain awaken in our hearts so mudi of love 
and sympathy as those sable robes of widowhood, which apeak to us 
wHh such mournful eloquence of those domestic graces and affec- 
tiona for which our Sovereign is so renowned. 

The loyalty of the British people at the present day, is, however, 
no mere personal matter, nor is it a dull theoretical feeling, arising 
more from old time custom than anything ebe ; there is nothing 
superstitious or mysterious about their love for her who forms the 
representative embodiment of their nationality. A British subject 
ia at all times ready to give a good reason for his loyalty to the 
Crown. He will tell you that it is not alone for the Sovereign 
per M that he entertains such deep feelings of love and respect, but 
as the representative to him of that peerless form of government 
which has stood the test of centuries, and which has been the 
creation not of an hour, but the result of the accumulated wisdom 
of hundreds of years. To us the sovereign is the embodiment of 
that wise and settled government, which, while allowing all needful 
and proper liberty to the subject, never lapses into licentiousness, 
but always presents neeessary l^jal checks to restxidn the passions 
of mankind and keep them within bounds ; of a government which, 
while poaaessliig the xnilitary Btrengtli tuid siabiHty of qa abftoluto 
monarchj, gives us all the freedom of a Republic without its con- 
stant anarchy and disregard of life— and property, and in which the 
law is not only above the people but is above the monarch also, 
guarding the liberties and maintaining the rights of the meanest 
subject as well as of the proudest noble in the land. And therefore 
without reference to the virtues of our present gracious Sovereign 
we cannot but rejoice over every occasion that reminds us of the 
continuance of that form of government of which we as Britons 
have aU such good cause to be proud. 

In addition, however, to the loyalty which we must all feel for 
the representative of our nationiJity, there are a hundred reasons 
which render anything which speaks to us of Victoria doubly wel- 
come and doubly honored, for not only do we love her as our Sov- 
ereign and hereditary h^d, but for those domestic graces which 
have made her the guiding star of British householib. We love 
her for her thoroughly true British heart, for the love which she 
bears to all classes of her subjects and for all parts of her kingdom 
and which renders her as much at home when on her Shetland 
pony, and wrapped in her tartans she passes among the rugged 
beauties which surround Balmoral, as in the tranquil glades of 
Windsor Forest or the shady lanes o£ the Isle of Wight. We love 
her because her life has been one long faithful story of that honest 
homely love which is the foundation of British glory, and the sacred 
fire coming down from Heaven which has made our hearl^istones 
holy ground. 

On this Twenty-Seventh anniversary of her coronation, we are 
f^ad to hear that many of the leading merchants of Hamilton intend 
to celebrate the day by hoisting the flag. We trust that their ex- 
ample will be followed by many others who may have forgotten 
the occasion until now — remembering that they cannot honor them- 
aelves and the whole British people more fully and appropriately 
than by thus honoring the British Queen.*— JTamtJ^on spectator. 
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— -*- MoDSi. ScaooL SOB Urna Canada.— The examinations and dietri- 
bntion of prizes at this institution took place on Thursday^ 22nd June. 
The occasion was rendered more than usually interesting by the fact that 
Mrs. Clarke, the mistress of the Oirls' Model School, and Hiss Sarah 
Clarke, the second assistant teacher, appeared ipr ,the last time in charge 
of their classes, these ladles hating since takep their departurs for Call- 
foala. The pupils of both the boys and girie dep aitae n ls aequitted 



themselfei creditaUy, and to the satislaetioD of a krge nnmber of vtsiton, 
the conduct and answering of the pnpils affiirding satisfactory evidence of 
the care with which they had been trained by Dr. Oarlyle, Mrs. Olark; and 
the assistant tea<dierSi After the gymnsstio and military exercises had 
been ooneloded, the whole school, of some 850 pnpils, assembled in the 
theatre of the Normal Bchool buildiog, the gallery and every available 
phiee being filled by the friends of the pupils and others interested in the 
establishment. The representatives of the Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, 
H a mil to n , and other Boards of Trade were also present, being then on a 
visit to the city. After the singing of some patriotic airs by the pnpils, 
the Chief Superintendent of Education addressed the sssemblsge, and 
expressed his gratification at the cootinned prosperity and efficiency of the 
Model School, as evidenced by the examinations and interest taken in them 
by the pnUie. In alluding to the approaching departure of Mrs. and Miss 
Clarke, he expressed the heartfelt regret with which he and every one 
belonging to the establishment would part with them ; and stated that 
their resignations, which were so reluctantly accepted, were entirely 
prompted by the desire of joining other members of their family m a 
distant country. Mrs. Clarke had been herself trained In the Normal 
School, had received the Governor GeneraVs prises, and had the highest 
cerUficate it was in the power of the institution to award. She was 
selected, in 1852, as prindpal teacher in the Girh* Model School, and for 
thirteen years had remained in connection with it, performing every doty 
with increasing seal and fidelity. Two of her daughters^ had also been 
most successful teachers in the same institution, and now, on leaving for 
their new home, they would all carry with them the respect and affection 
of the friends of the school, and of the hundreds who had received 
instruction at their hands. Wlule expressing this regret, he was happy to 
state that there was every prospeet of the hi^ oharaeter and useftthMss 
of the school being fully maintained under Mrs. Clarke's snocessor. Miss 
Adorns, a lady who had obtained a first class certificate from the Normal 
School, in 1864, and had sin^p gained much practical experience in her 
profession.— The distribution of prizes was then proeeeded with*. After 
the successful pupils had received their respective rewards, the senior 
divisioQ of the girls' school, who had been under Mrs. Clarke's espeeiol 
charge, advanced and presented her with an address, expressiTe of their 
affection and gratitude, together with their hopes for her future wdfare, 
and accompanied this with a parting gift of a very handsome electro- 
plated tea-kettle, of which they requested her acceptance. Mrs. Clarke, 
who was much affected, in acknowledgment thanked her pupils for this 
mark of their kind feeling, and assured them of the interest she would 
always feel in their welfare, both here and hereafter. She also desired, on 
that last opportunity, to bear t^timony to the kindness and assistance she 
liad uttiiormly received during all these years from the Chief Superinten- 
dent, and the other members of the Oouneil of Public Instruction, from 
the Deputy Superintendent, and the other officers of the Department, and 
from the masters of the Normal School ; and that she would never fotget, 
in the far off land to which she was journey lug, to supplicate the diTine 
blessing upon the pnpils and upon the directors of an institution to which 
she had so long been attached. The girls of the third division presented 
a similar address to Miss Sarah Clarke» which was suitably acknowledged. 
The pupils of the second then sung a farewell song, and the proceedings 
terminated with the benediction. 

TsAoans' AssooiAnov, Gouxtt or Hubov.-»A meeting of Teachers 

was held on Saturday last, in the Central School of Goderich, fi>r the 
purpose of forming an Association for the County, in accordance with 
the plan and design of that now existing for the Province. Between 
twenty and thirty teachers attended, and unanimously adopted the fol« 
lowing resolutions : — ^Tbat an Association of Teachers of the County of 
Huron be formed. That H. D. Cameron, Ssq., principal of the Godericfa 
Central School, be President. That Mr. Dewar, of Harpnrhey, be Vice- 
President. That Mr. J. R. Thompson be Secretary." These officers were 
appointed provisionally till the next meeting. That the President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, Messrs. Stett, Glass, McFall, Code, Scott, and 
McShay, form a committee to draw up a Constitution and By-Laws for 
the Association ; and that it shall meet at half-past ten o'clock, on the 
29th insl, in Goderidi. That the next meeting of the Association be 
held in the Central School of €k>derich, on the 29th inst., at one o'clock 
P.M. That the subjects of discussion at next meeting be " The advantages 
of having County instead of Local Superintendents," and '< The proprie^ 
of a Central Board to grant Provincial Certificates.''— >Cbi». 



* The prise list has been published tn the daily papers. 
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^r-— Qvnai*8 UnsfuaiTT, Eoionoir^^A iBeeti]i§^ of th« Oonvoeation 
of the Uniyeraity of Queen's College vm held receotl/ for the 
pnrpoee of eonferring prises and degrees apon stndeDte in the faeulfeies of 
Arts and Tfaeologj. The Her. Dr. Snodgrass, the Principal, oconpied the 
«hair. Prooeedmgs were opened irith prayer by the Principal, after wfaicb 
the college class prizes were awarded by the professors of the respective 
departments. Degrees were then conferred in the usual form upon the 
Itollowiog gentlemen i^Saekehn of ^rf t^-Jemes Fracer, of Quebec, with 
■eeeod-clafls honors in OiassioB and Meiai^iysies ; George Malloch, Ottawa ; 
JoAmXcAllister, Kingston; Alexander Oeoige HeBain, Lancaster, with 
fifst^dass honors in daasics, History, and Natural Seieneea, and second- 
dass honors in Natural Philosophy; Donald McKay, Kingston, with first- 
ekss honors in Natural Seieneea, and second-olssa honors in Natural 
Philosophy, Metaphyvee, and Hietory ; Samuel MeMorine, Ramsay, with 
Ihnt'daas honors in Natural Bdoices; John Shortt Huckleston, Kingston; 
James B.Muir, lindsay; Robert S. O'Lougfalin, Kingston, with first-class 
honors in ]ffistory; John Roddick Thompson, Prince Edward Island, with 
first-lass honors in History and Natural Sciences, and second-class honors 
In Metaphysies. Haden o^UTr^e— Charles Y. Cameron, 1C.A., Drommond- 
Hlle ; Silas Minor, M.A. MiriokTille ; James Arthur Hope, R A., Kingston ; 
WUUam Baldwin ISiibodo, B.A., IQi^ton; JcSm BeU, B.A., Kingston; 
James Pennington Maophenon, B.A., Ottawa. Bachelor of iKemHy— 
John McMillan, B.A., Piotou, N.S. The Principal then addresMd the 
newly made graduates as follovm : Gentleman, while congratulaUag you 
upon the result of your indaatry, I take the opportunity of reminding you 
of a eireumttanoe which is apt to be foigotten, but which, in my jixlgment, 
forms, nevertheless, an important contribution to any satiakotion you may 
fed, and a stimulantrof no mooosiderable fiirce among the inflneBoes which 
should encourage you to further conquests in literary and scientific pur- 
euits. 13ie anxiety to wHeh I have referred has not been all your own. 
Others haye felt the straia and the czdtement of It as well as you ; and, 
with a much liyelier interest than is generally supposed, haye scrutinixed 
and calculated the eyldence of your scholarship. I refer, of coarse, to the 
Professors who hayse superintended your studies and watdied your career, 
ftom the first day you entered college until the present thne. Tours has 
been the anxiety of competing for honours ; to the concern of the pro- 
fessors, respecting your sucoess, must be added the responsibility of both 
guarding the goal of your ambition against too easy an approach, and of 
obstructing the way to it by the interpoeition of needless difficulties. 
T^mrs has been the part of earnest combatants; theirs the duty of 
planning every trial, and describing every condiUon of the contest With 
mingled feelings of confidence and seU-distrust, hope and fear, you have 
appeared in the arena of competition ; with an experience characterised 
hy constant fluctuations of joy and regret, ^hey have reodved your daily 
cCAtributioni to the aggregate determining reeult In this way we gather 
proofs of something like a common cause between a professor and his 
students, and, at the same time, abounding evldenco of a sympathy on the 
part of the former, buoyant with pleasure, or laden with bitterness. Some 
of you intend retumbg to this university to enter upon another depart- 
ment of study than that to which you have hitherto been specially devoting 
yourselves. Others take leave of these halls to enter upon those public 
vocations into which the call of duty or the force of inclination leads. 
To either dass I cannot bid God speed, without reminding you of the 
grave responsibility which devolves equally upon every one of you, to 
occupy with all diligence the talents which are intrusted to your keeping, 
and to colUvate that humility which, while It ranks with the firat of 
Christian graces. Is Ihe most appropriate adornment of those who, at every 
point of elevation which they readi in the rank of knowledge and refine- 
ment^ become more thoroughly convinced that they have not yet eroutd 
the threshold of the storehouse in whidi, for the benefit of his intelligent 
creation, the Almighty has arranged the treasures of wisdom, and, in 
consequence, are contented to maintain a reverential attitude, as they 
feebly attempt to realixe some faint conception of the immensity of thinga. 
You have already gained some honor, and there is honor, sufficient to 
sadsfy the most ambitions, yet before you. But it is heaven's irrevenible 
law, for the conduct of die better orders of men, " Before honor is 
humility." The appointment by which day follows night in perpetual 
succession, is not more stable than this moral ordinance, and there is as 
much truth in saying that humility is a hdp to the attainment of honor, 
as in affirming that it precedes honor. If we can be sure of any one that 
he is diligently eoltivating the spirit and maintaining the sentiments of 
trw humility, we may coodade that ha is on the right patli, not only to 



honor, but even to immartality* No ddUbl adaptation of means by the 
AUwise One, for the attainment of a particdar end, is more rellabla than 
this; no ground of legitimate axpectancy among men is more to be 
depended upon. If the racer who distances all his competiton may count 
upon the garland eodroling his brow ; if the warrior, who^ by his tactics 
and bravery^ sficceeds in destroying a powecful and dangerous enemy, 
may hear, by aatldpatioo, the admiring plaudits of his grateful country- 
men ; if the tolling student, who finds difl&salty after diffioulty disappearing 
before his determined application, may hope to work out the most com- 
plicated problems ; so may ail who are truly humble in their hearts, rest 
with assured eenfidance in Ood's promise to exalt them. In the strength 
of a firm resdution to obey this law, go forward, gentlemen, in your 
career, and you shall avert from yon mai^y of the disappotntmeats to 
which other men are sabjieetedd^-tlCr. John MeMillan, BJL, B.D., was then 
called upon to ddivet a valedictory, in whidi the Principal and Professora 
were thanked and oompUmented, and his ieUow-students addressed in a 
style of aS^ctioni^te farewdl.^The Prindpal noxt announced Hh^ con- 
ferring of faooorai? d^re^ that of Doetor of Divinity, upon the four 
gentlemen whose names are appended : Rev. James Bayne, Pietou, N.8* ; 
Rev. Samud B. Bergue, Iiondon, England; Rev. Henry Oill, London, 
England ; Rev. John iCeMoHne, Ramsay.— The Prindpd stated that the 
honon had been conferred upon the Rev. Mr. Baine on account of pro- 
fessional attainn^ts, and aa a recognition of his labon in the cause of 
education in Nova Seotk, and in furthering the South Sra missions; the 
Rev. John McMoiln^ on aeeonnt of profeasionil attaiumeuts, as the minis- 
ter of a laige pariah, and (or nawearied interest aa a trustee in the afiaira 
of the University; the Rot- Mr. Bergne, as bdng identified with the 
British and Fordgn Bible Society, as its secretary, for kbours in the trans- 
lation department of the j9ociety, and for being the first to suggest a 
deputation to BritiBh North America; and the Rev. Mr Gill as a recogd- 
tion of his services in the translation department of the Bible Society, and 
of his laboura aa iMsist»nt secretary, alao on the ground of distioguiahed 
authonhip, and in retum for the Christian work he has performed in 
Newfooa^aad, Canada, and the other eoloniea, aa a deputation fh>m tba 
Bible Sodety. — The Rev. Dr. Oill waa introduced to the assemblage by 
the Prindpd, who deUverod ^n address.— ^The Principal announced two 
new prises in addition to the Oarrnthen prise, for an essay on Petroleum, 
and the Kingston prias lor an essay on Metaatasis, previously announced, 
vix. : the Ottawa priie of f40, for the best essay on '' The advantages and 
responsibiliUes of our connection with the parent country;** and the 
Montrod prii^e of |40« foe th« beat essay on *" The didactic in relation to 
the devotiond dement in the Lord's Prayer." After this the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Mowat ddivered a portion only of a fiu<ewdl addr^ to the students 
which he had prepare^ at th.e dose of which the general audience dis- 
peraed, while the members of the Convocation proceeded to the election of 
Fellows. The following vara dected to represent the different faculties : 
J rtf— Thomas F. ^arloMps* B.A., formerly of Kingston, now of East India 
Civil Servioe; r^tfoloyy-John McMillan, B.A., BJ).; Xate— The Hon. 
John A. McDondd, LLJ)., Attorney Generd ^eet. The proceedings 
termmated with the benediotion, pronounced by the Principd.— JV^^t. 



XIII. ^WimilMk ||0ti»0« 



PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GEANTED BY THE 

CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommen- 
dation of the maaters of ihe Noraud School, and under the 
authority of the foUoving section of the Upper Canada CooboIi- 
dated Common School Act, 21 Victoria, chap. 64, has granted 
to the undermentioned Students of the Normal School, Provin- 
cial Certificates of Qualification as Common School Teachers in 
any part of (Jpp«r Canada ; 

" 107. The Ohief Superintendent of SducatioUi on the recommendation 
of the Teachers in the Normal School, msy gi^e to any Teacher of Com- 
mon SohoolB a Oeztiftoate of Qualification, which shall he ralid in azgr 
part of Upper Canada, until roToked ; hut no such certificate shall be 
giren to any person who has not been a Student in the Koxmal School." 

The certificates are divided into classesi in harmony with the 
general programme, according to which all teaehers in Upper 
Canada are required to be examined and classified^ and are yalid 
until revoked, or until the expiration of the time mentioiied in 
the oertificifte. 
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Each certificate u numbered and recorded in the Register of 
the Department, in the following order : 

THIRTY-THIRD SESSION,— DATED 22hd JUNE, 1865. 
Malxs. 



Itrtt Cla$$,—Gradi B: 2039 

2020 Maloy, Hiram (13Y3, 1453, 2040 

1926.)* 2^^ 

2021 Page, Thomas Otway (1930.) 2042 

2022 Spencer, Perclral Lawson. 



Fbrit Clou,— Grade C. 



2043 
2044 
2045 
2046 



2023 Abbott, John Thomas (1V47, 2047 

1932.) 2048 

2024 GalUnaii, Thomas (1845, 1935.) 2049 

2025 Crawford, Allan (1937.) 2050 

2026 Gregorj, Thomas (1857, 1939.) 2061 

2027 JacksoD, Thomas. 2052 

2028 Lewis, Richard (1947.) 2053 

2029 Rutherford, James [No. 68 on 2054 

Application Register] (1766.) 2055 

2030 Wegg, Dayid Spencer. 



Second Clau^'-^Grade jS. 

2031 Carley, Abram (1944.) 

2032 Goakley, Henry. 

2033 Graham, Andrew. 

2034 HcNanghtott, Duncan. 

2035 Ross, Arthur Wellington. 

2036 Ratherford, James [No. 81 on 2062 

Application Register] (1774.) 2063 

2037 WhUlanSy Robert 2064 



2056 
2057 
2058 
2069 
2060 
2061 



Second CUus,-^ Grade B, 
2038 Agnew, James. 

First dost, —Grade B. 



2065 

2066 

FXMALU. 



Brown, John Thompson. 
Garscadden, Thomas. 
Dawson, Cornelius. 
Foreman, William. 
GroldsmiUi, Stephen. 
Graham, Simon. 
Lowe, Peter (1672, 1874). 
Martin, John Anthony. 
McLean, Daniel. 
Osborne, Edward. 
Risk, William Henry. 
Russell, James. 
Smith, Peter. 
Swayze, George Albert. 
SwiUer, William Haw. 
Titchworth, Ira Cyrus (1780.) 
Weese, Redford Colbome. 

Second Ckut,-^ Grade C. 
Blaio, Hugh. 
Dawson, George. 
Fisher, Simeon. 
Hamilton^ George. 
Eeam, Reuben (1576.) 
Meldrum, Norman William 
Metcalf, Josias Richey. 
McNair, Alexander. 
Thompson, Alexander Gallo- 
way. 

Wallace, Darid. 
White, Humphrey AlbertLucaa 

Second Clots, — Grade B. 



2067 Cameron, Annie Isabella(1811, 2085 Bentley, Kate. 

1887, 1974.) 2086 Bollock, Mary CecilU. 

2068 Chnrcher, Annie (1815, 1883, 2087 Cartmell, Amelia IsabeUa. 

1971.) 2088 Drew, Ellen. 

2069 Elliott, Margaret (1901, 1975.) 2089 Kennedy, Jane (2015.) 

2090 Kessack, Mar^r^ret. 

First Class.'^Grade C. 2091 Lanrie, Elisabeth Brown. 

2070 Cone, Julia (2011.) 2092 LesUe, Bliaa Jane. 

2071 Coyne, Maria Hamilton (1816, 2093 Nuthall, Phillis. 

1979.) 2094 Page, Mary Jane. 

2072 McIntosh,Margaret(1905,1988.) 2095 Perkins, Maria Olivia. 

2073 Somers, Harriet Christiana. 2096 Porter, Margery. 

2074 Spotton, Charlotte Blixabeth. 2097 Preston, Victoria Elisabeth. 
2076 Sutheriand,AnnieAgnes(2010.) 2098 Shewan, Jennie. 

2076 Sutherland, Jennie Helena 



Second Class.-^ Grade C. 

2099 Black, Ma^. 

2100 Dolmage, Florence Marion. 

2101 Forster, Mary. 

2102 Foster, Margaret Jane. 

2103 Hodgins, Jane (2014.) 

2104 Macniven, Susan. 

2105 Moran, Mary Frances. 



(2019.) 

2077 Tytler, Barbara. 

Second Class.'-Grade J. 

2078 Elder, Jane (1715, 1818.) 

2079 Ferguson, Margaret. 

2080 Gemmell, Jessie (1996.) 

2081 LantoD, Emilie. 

2082 MarUng, Mary Ellen (1916, 2106 O'ConiaeU, Margaret 

2000.) 2107 Reed, Almeida Cordelia. 

2083 MofEatt, Susan Wait (1239, 2108 Reynolds, Mary Ann, 

1319.) 2109 Seffcon, Annie MarU (2018.) 

2084 Tier, Helen. 2110 Sefton, Martha. 

EZPIBXD ClBTiriOATBS. 

The eertlQcates of the Second Class, Grade C, granted subsequently to 
the nineteenth session, hare been limited to one year from their respec- 
tire dates. Lists of certificates which expired before June, 1865, hare 
already appeared in the Journal of Edueaiion, and the following list 
comprises those which expired on the 15th of that month : 

Males. 

1871 Clark, James Frederick. 1875 McLean, James. 

1872 Obtained Second Class ji,{19ZS.) 1876 Obtained First Clou C. (IQ29.) 

1873 Harper, Robert. 1877 Obtained First Class C.(1931.) 

1874 Obtained Second Class BM045.) 1878 Smith, James. 

FlHALIS. 

1912 Agar, Jane. 1916 Obtained Second Class BA2000.) 

1913 Campbell. Sarah Anne. Second Class A, (2062.) 

1914 a}tained Second CUusJlAl9%9.) 1917 (Maimed Second Class JLM9^i:i 

1915 Obtained First Class 0.(1977.) 1918 MoLeod, Mary. 

*/ A certificate haa no legal yalue after the date of its expiration. 
ALEXANDER MARLING, LL.B., 
Education Office, Toronto, July, 1866. Registrar, 
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THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL GRANT FOR U. C. 

Conld not be paid by the Edncational Department at the time 
specified by law, aa the money only reached the Department on 
the 19th of July. All the Municipalities entitled to it, from 
which returns have been received, were, however, paid at once. 

USE OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHIES ILLEGAL. 
According to previous notice, the Council of Public Inatmc* 
tion has withdrawn its sanction to the use of Morse's Geography 
in any of the public schools of Upper Canada* Hereafter it 
will not be lawful (after the copies now in actual use in any 
school are worn out) to use either Morse's or any other American 
geography in either the Grammar or Common Schools of Up- 
per Canada. A violation of this order in any case, will subject 
the school concerned to the loss of its share in the Grammar 
School Fund or Legislative School grant, as the case may be. 

BOOKS APPROVED BY THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS OF UPPER CANADA. 

The following books, published in Canada, have been approved 
and recommended by Uie Council of Public Instruction for use 
in the Grammar and Common Schook of Upper Canada : — 

LovelFs General Geography ; by J. George Hodgins, LL.B. 

Easy Lessons in General Geography; by ditto. 

School History of Canada and the other British North Ameri- 
can Provinces ; by ditto. 

Sangster's National Arithmetic, in Theory and Practioe, 
adapted to the Decimal Currency. 

Sangster's Elementary Arithmetic, in Decimal Cnrrency. 

Sangster's Elementary Treatise on Algebra. 



TBACHSRS' ASSOCIATION FOR UPPBR CANADA. 

The Teaofaers* Convention of Canada West will meet in Toronto on 
Tuesday, the 8th of August, and not on the first, as announoed in the 
Circular addressed to Teachers as a supplement to the Mav number of the 
Journal of Education. Certificates for reduced fare on the Grand Trunk 
Railway, must be obtained before starting, from Mr. J. B. McOann, Han^ 
ilton. 

T. O. CH£SNUT, Secretary, T. P. Assoeiation. 

ToaoNTO, 12th June, 1865. 2iH.ffral. 
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EXAMINATION OF COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS^ 
COUNTY OF YORK. 

OTICE is hereby given that an Examination of Common School 
Teachers and others, will take place on Wednesday, the'SOth day 
of August, 1866. at the Court House, CSty of Toronto, at Richmond Hiu, 
and at Neumarket, at 9 A.M. Candidates will be required to produoe 
certificates of moral character from their respective nunisters, and if 
Teachers before, from their respective Trustees. 

(Signed) JOHN JEKNINQS, D.D., 

Chairman Co, Board, York, 
Toronto, 14th July, 1865. 1 m. n.^^ 

LOVELL'S SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

REDUCTION IN PRICES :— 
Lo fell's General Geography, Reduced to 70 cents ; 
Easy Lessons in Geography, ditto 45 cents. 



" A School History of* Canada and the other B. 
Bj J. George Hodgins, LL.B., F.B.G.S. Price 



JUST PUBLISHED: 
N. A. Provinces." 
60 cents. 

fS^ A comprehensive summary of British American History, during 
the past three hundred years. For the Library as well as the School 
Boom. For sale by all Booksellers. 

In Preparation, by the same author: Introductory Sketches und Stories, 
for Junior Classes, token from the History of Canada and of the other 
Provinces of British North America, for ine use of schools. WiUb nume- 
rous illustrations. 

JOHN LOVBLL, 
Montreal, May 5, 1865. Publisher, 



AnvuTisiVKNTS inserted in the Journal of Education for 20oentaper 
line, which may be remitted in jDOS^aye stamps, or otherwise. 

Tsans : For % single copy of the Journal of Education ^$1 per tfnnum, 
back Yols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions 
to oommence with the January dumber, and payment in advance must 
in all oases aceompany the order. Single numbers, 1 ccntseaeh . 

AH eommnnieatioDs to be addreseed to J. Gbo&ob Hodoim, L.L.B. 
EdueeUion OJUe, Toronto, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE HIGHBB SCHOOLS IN 
PRUSSIA.* 

(Compiled by the Secretary from materials supplied by Ihe Prussian 
Minister of Education,) 

The higher Schools which exist in Prussia are dividedy gene- 
rallj speaking, into two classes, called respectiyelj Cr^nasienf 
and BeaUSchulen. These two classes differ from each other 
in their object, the business of the former being to prepare 
boys for the universities, and for those pursuits in life to which 
uniyersity studies are a necessary inkoduction ; that of the 
latter to educate boys not designed for the uniyersities. They 
differ, therefore, also in their course of instruction, the studies 
of the latter being of a more '' positiye and objectiye" kind 
than those of the former. But they do not differ in the prin- 
ciples on which their respectiye curricula are framed ; that 
principle being, in each case, to aim at the thorough prepara- 
tion and cultivation of the mind for its future work, whatever 
that work may be, rather than at the imparting of such know- 
ledge as may be immediately and practically useful. They are 
not JBbchschuIen — ^not mere places of training for particular 
callings or professions. And they are, ''before all things, 
Gterman and Christian.''^ 



'Extracted from the Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the Revenues of certain Colleges and Schools, and the 
Stadies pursued and Instruction given therein ; with an Appendix and 
BTidence. Vol. If. 

fThe title " Gymnasium" dates from 1822, when it was extended by 
authority to all schools of learning (Gelehrte Schulen), which were pre- 
viously called Latin Schools, Lyceums, Colleges, kc 

t See UnterricMs u, Prufungs Ordnung der Real'SchuUn h^eren Bur* 



Below the higher schools are the Mittel-Schttlen^ and below 
these the Elementar-Schuleny both of which differ essentially 
from the classes above them in this respect, that they do not 
aim at giving a general education, but at imparting some 
necessary rudiments of practical knowledge. 

There are 143 Gh/mnasien and 61 BeaUSchulen, All, with 
few exceptions, are day-schools {Extemate) ; but of the (?y«i- 
nasien, some have boarding-houses {Alumnate) in connection 
with them, and three are exclusively boarding-schools (Inters 
nate)f which is not the case with any of the ReaUSchulen. 

The curriculum (Lehrplan) of idl the higher schools. com- 
prises instruction in the following subjects, viz., the Christian 
religion, the German, Latin, and French Languages, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, Natural Science, "Writing, Drawing, 
Singing, Gymnastics. The basis {Grundlage) of the course in 
the Ciymnasien is Latin, Greek, and Mathematics ; that in the 
ReaUSchulen^ Mathematics, Physical Sciences and the Modem 
Languages. Both Gymnasien and BeaUSchulen have six forms 
of classes, ascending from the sixth (sexia) to the iSrst (prima) 
some of them having various subdivisions. Boys are not as a 
general rule admitted into the sixth or lowest form till they 
have completed their ninth year; and they are required to 
possess a knowledge of reading, writing and ciphering. The 
whole course (Schulcursus) lasts from eight to ten years. 
There are other schools which in principle should be classified 
with the Gymnasien and Real- Schulen respectively, having th^ 
same course of instruction up to a certain point, but wanting 
the upper forms : these are called respectively Progymnasien 
and hohere Burgerschulen. Most of the higher schools have a 
definite denominational character, which governs the selection 
of the directors and teachers. Of the 143 Gymnasien^ 102 are 
Protestant {Evangelisch\ 39 Catholic. Except, however, a 
few exclusively Protestant or Catholic Foundation-schools 
(which are boarding-schools), all the superior schools receive 
pupils of every religious denomination. There is perfect free- 
dom in this respect ; in some forms of some schools there are 
more Jews than Christians. This is especially the case in 
Posen and Silesia. As to the patronage and maintenance of 
these establishments, 62 Gymnasien are royal, 62 receive sup- 
port from the State, which thus participates in the patronage 



gerschvleny 1859. Beilage p. 8. There is an authoritative rule, dating 
frdhi 1826 and still subsisting, that the lessons in all the Schools should 
begin with prayer, and that the head master and assistant should attend 
divine worship: Preutt. Jahrquch for 1861. 
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of them, 20 are purely mtinieipa] (StddUsch^ or sapported for private 
foundations. Of the 61 Beid-SchtUen^ one is royal, five othen 
receive support from the State ; the remainder are wholly main- 
tained by the municipal bodies {SUUUiache Communen) to which 
they owe their existence. The number of the ProgytMUuien and 
hohere BurfferkhuUn is oomparatiTely small. They are diiefly 
municipal establishments {StddHsehe AtutaUen). A few of them 
receive support from the State. 

Private schools, embracing Uie complete eurrieulum of a Gymna- 
sium, or of a BecirSchuUf do not exist in Prussia. In every pro- 
vince, however, and in the larger towns^ there are some private 
schools, whose curriculum ascends sometimes to the third form of 
the public sdiool, and in rarer instances to the second . 

The scarcity of private schools is attributed partly to the greater 
security which the public ones afford to parents for the efficient 
teaching and supennteiidence of their children ; partly to the 
advantf^es in the wa^ of admission into the dvU service and the 
army, which are obtamed by resorting to the pubUc schools. 

Thus, no person can enter himself as a student of any faculty at 
any university, nor qualify himself for a deme in theology, juris- 
prudence, or medicine, nor aspire to any office or employment in 
Church or State, for which a course, whether of three or of four 
years, at a university Ib a legal prerequisite, nor enjoy any of the 
public beneficia or exhibitions founded for the assistance of univer- 
sity students, unless he has passed with success a certain examina- 
tion called indifferently the Matui-UdU-ptiifung or Ahiturienten- 
priifung, which is held at a Oym/ncuium, conducted in a great mea- 
sure by the masters of that Cfymnatium, and arranged with direct 
reference to its studies. At the Real jSbWen, again, similar exami- 
nations are now held, called by the same names, and these latter 
examinations are the aoor of admission to various posts in the civil 
service, and to the corps of eha$$eur$ d (kewd ; whilst there are 
other places and privileges of various kinds^ such as admission to 
the puolic schools of music, mining, gardening, veterinary surgery, 
and the like, which are accessible only to young men who luive 
attained a certain place, fixst^ second, or third form, as the case may 
be, in a JReal'SchuU . 

In the year 1860, the nnmber of those who, after passing the 
final exainination at a Gymnasium^ went to tiie universities and 
applied themselves to the FaeuUdU^studieny was 1466, Their 
respective faculties were as follows : — 



(Protestant 
Theology /Catholic - - - . 

(Jewish - - . . 
Jurisprudence and Cameral-vnUeimhafien 

Medicine 

Philology and Philosophy - 
Mathematics and Natural Science 



336 
360 
1 
2i9 
279 
163 
74 



The number of those who entered the army, after passing the 
same examination, wsb 246i Here there has been a stcsMhr increase : 
i<r was 79 in 1869, and onlv 66 in 1868. 

About 60 entered the Bau-JccuUmie. 

The total number who passed this final examination has mounted 
from 1382 in 1852 to 1769 in 1860. 

Of the total number (8662) who passed within the last five years 
(1856 to 1860, inclusive)— 

70 were under 17 years of age. 
407 " 17 
1962 " 18 
9018 " 19 
2069 " 20 
2861 were over 20. 

The number of boys who, not having been at a Oymtuuiumy 

red the fitial gymnasial examination, has decreased. It was in 
248; in 1860, only 62. 

The proportion of boys who pasted through all the forms in a 
Oymmwvum does not avera^ more than 16 per cent. Many leave 
the middle forms or the highest but one (secunda) to enter upon 
commercial or industrial pursuits, or the inferior branches of the 
civil service. The same observation applies to the Beal'^Schukn, 
the upper forms of which, since young men do not go from them to 
the universities, are commonly passed by those only who wish to 
acquire a therough scientific education with a view to industrial or 
profe s si ona l ptersuits-*^^., for the departments of mining and agri- 
culture—or to gain certain advantages in the army. The great 
migority do not get beyond the third form. 

Th» few strictly commercial schools which exist in Pmsna ara 
private enterprise, which have obtained on the whole no great suc- 
cess. It is far more usual for men in Irade {Kauf-LeuU) to send 
their sons iutended for a similar career to ft Cfi^mtUuvUm or a lUal- 
SelwU, " Persons capable of forming a judgment among the com- 



mercial and industrial classes often express the opinion, as the 
result of their own experience, that a well-ordered general educa- 
tion (tin gtordneUr aUgemeiner wisHn$chafdicher UwUnichS), with- 
out necial regard to the boy's after-vocation, such as is a£forded by 
tlie Oymncuiumj and in somewhat lesser degree by the BealScKuU^ 
proves more practically useful, even for an industrial calling, than 
the instruction afforded by special professional schools. Young 
men liberally educated shew, as a general rule, after a short time^ 
more capacity and sounder judgment even in practical pursuits than 
those who have had an exclusively practical training, and Imve 
made themselves masters of a suporficial routine (eine dhuterUeke 
Bo^tineJ* 
A census taken in 1868* shewed the following results : — 

PubHe Schools. Knmberor 

Elementary Schools .... 34,926 1,37M7S 

Middle Schools - - - - 314 46,982 

Btal-SchuUn and hdkere BurgerMchuUn 101 22,040 

Progymwmen 33 3,346 

Oymnaden 134 88,700 

Private SdiOQls. 
Private Elementary Schools - - 791 22,893 
Higher Private Schools - - • 161 6,266 



The total number of persons of both sexes between the sges of 6 
and 24 was 3,601,393. 

In 1840 the number of boys attending the Oymna$ien did not 
much exceed 20,000 ; in 1866 it wss 36,646 ; at the beginning of 
the year 1861, 40,043. 

The State has a legal right of supervision extending over all edu- 
cational establishments, including private schools. Even in these 
no teacher can be appointed whose intelkctual and moral oualiftea- 
tions have not been certified by authorised public officers. In eveo^ 
town there is a local superintei&ding authority for education, to 
which the elementary schools and the higher private schools are 
subject. Most of the Oym^uuien and BecdnSchuUn have a loosl 
body of school-curators {SchuUCuraioriwn), and all the schools of 
each province, as to aU their affairs, internal and exteittal, are 
under the supervision of a body of officers called the KaniglicK-Pro- 
vinzicd-Sckul-Collegium. The Sckid-BiUhe of the several districts 
preside at the fiiml examinations (of boys lewmg school), aad tram 
time to time hold inspections of the simerior schools within this dis- 
trict. Besides this, &e minister of Education directs, as often ss 
he thinks proper, an extraordinary inspection, by his teckni^eU 
Bdthe^ of Qymnaneny BsalSekuUn^ 4ec., in different parts of the 
Kingdom. By the reports which it is tiie duty of the provincisl 
authorities to send in at fixed periods, he is kept acquainted with 
the condition and performances of the soikoolB, awi issues such dkee- 
tions from time to time as he deems expedient, llie general 
inspections above mentioned extend to all external and internal 
concerns of the schools, including their local situation, genenl 
management^ and pecuniary condition, as weU ss the dis^pline, 
course of study, books, and method of teaching. The dismissal ss 
well as the appointment of the teachers require the consent of the 
State authorities, and sentence of dismiwal may be pvonomsfisd by 
them in case of proved incompeten<^ or moral uaworthiaesB| in 
conformity with an established discipunary law which prescribea a 
regular judicial procedure, affording liberty for the party inculpsited 
to make his de&noe, and allowing an appeal The appeal is r«- 
served exclusively to the ministnr aa a whole {dts gesammtet^ SkiaU' 
ministerium). Every person definitely appointed a teacher acquires 
a legal claim to a pension on dismissal for age or infirmiiy. Tins 
daim begins witii the six t e omfli year of service ; the anfeoi*itdepc«b 
on the length of service, rising ultimately to three-fourtha of 'Oie 
stipend. 

To the question whether means exist of aeqtitiiing from efiMal 
reports, puUnhed works, or other sources^ ao<mr«te iaionoMoa 
respectmg the mansgement jof these schools, their system of discip- 
line and methods of instruction, it is answered tiiat there is at 
present no official publioaUon of this nature, but that one is new 
preparing and will probably appear very soon. An aooount of ths 
regulations issued up to 1864 may be found in the second part of 
Von Ronne ^' Das Unterrichtswesen des Preussischen Staats.'' Ber- 
lin, 1866. Every Gymnasium^ however, and every Recu-Sehtde 
publishes anual?^ its ** Progr^kmrne,^* which gives a& aeeniftfee 
account of the tasks done {UnUrricht8pen9a)y Hm number of boja, 
and all other matters interesting to parents or to tiie general pub- 
lic. The example set by Prussia in this respect has been followed 
by 23 other German States, including Austria ; and there ia a 
regular interchange of these '* programmes" between them and 
Prussia. The interchange with Denmark (with the Oymnashiin at 
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Reikiayik in Icdand) has been stopped, <m the aide oi Frwmuk, of 
SAte yoMB. This pndaoe has been -voy oMfol, but the expense it 
ooeaeione (abont £2000 in 1800) and the aeoiimnUtion of yolumea in 
the Behool librariea inll, it ia apprehended, render aome ohange 
ineritable. 

Tlie Programmea of the Bexiin achoda, 13 in number, are f or- 
nldied as aamplee. Thej all be^ iritfa an eaaaj or dissertation by 
oiie of the ma&ten on aome okaainalj hisfcorisal, or adentifio stibjeoi 
A detailed statement foUoirs of the whole irock of the year, the 
books and portions of books read, the th«nea or other oompoaitiona 
written, and the time consmned, and of the sdbjeot and problesBs 
set at the final examination. There is also a abort history <^ the 
aehool dnring the year, notioes of the masters who have left, and 
btographioal aeooonts of those who have eome. The nnmbers and 
daM &tributioa of the lohool are stated, and the fluotuationa they 
have nndergone ; the namea and agea of those who haye paiuied the 
inal examination ; the tsme they hare spent in the school and in 
the first forms respeetirely, and the faonlty each has ohosen ; the 
books, inatruments, &o., pnrdnsed for the library and the labora- 
toij, ito, ; the hoMdaya ; the ordinanoea or regolaibna which have 
been made by antiiont^ affecting the aehool ; and there ia a notice 
of the public examinations whiui will be held dniin^ the Anmmg 
year. There is also a table shewing how the work is distoibutod 
among the yarioas masters, and the number of honn during which 
each is engaged In these tables it is to be obsenred that each 
master is commonly charged wh^^ or partially with aome one sub- 
ject, which he teaches in seyeral distinct forms, being himself per- 
haps also the Ordinarius of a form. 

tnie complete normal course of instruction (der wiUikindiae Nor- 
malUhrjilan) followed in the ChmnasUn is fixed by eertsin instruc- 
tions huraed by the Ministor of Sduoation (24th October, 1837), and 
modified in some particulars by subsequent instruotions of 7th Jan. 
1866. An abstract of these documents is subjoined. 

Abstiuct or iKsnttrcfraoKS or 24ffH Ooiobxk, 1837, Bsspbctino 
Qyumasxms, 

AdmUsion and Qucdifications.^^'Boyn are not admitted under 10. 
The requisite qualifications — 



a. To lead fluenthr German and Boman text '' nichi aUein me- 
ekaniKh »anaer» avch logiteh-richtig^" to know the parts of 
speech, and to be able to parse a simple sentence, and to 
wnte orthographically. 

6. Some faolity in writing from dictation legibly and neatly. 

c. Practical faoHty in worJdag the first four rules of simple arith- 
metic and the elements of fractions. 

d laementary knoMedge of Ehuopean ffe<HpH>^7* 

e. IWniliarxty with ^e history of the Old IWtament and the life 

of our Sayioor. 
/. Fiist rudiments of drawing^ with elementary geometry {Gto- 

metriaehe FartnefHehre), 

Subjects of /iM^mctton.— The Lehrgegenstandef or subjects of in- 
struction, in all Oymivcuien 



Langnages : German, Latin, and Greek. 

Refigion. 

PMlotephisdte PropitdmUiik (now abolished). 

MathematEes^ witb I^iysics and Natural History. 

Writing^ Drawing and Singing. 

^^ The eo^erience of centuries and the judgment of the intelligent 
deolare that these subjects are eminently fitted to awaken, devdop, 
and strengthen ail the intellectual powers, and to supply to youth 
the re^umte preparation for the thoroogh and thoughtful study of 
the scienees. This cannot^ however, be said of Hebrew or of French. 
The former is useful as a spepial preparation for a special FactdUHs' 
Studkun (thecd^) ; ike latter owes its elevation to the rank of a 
subject of puWo instruction, not so much to its intrinsic excellence 
and the buliende Kraft %hrti B<W4S as to ite utilliiy for practical life. " 
llie two latter, therefore are admitted on eocterriaH grounds, the for- 
mer from their real and intimate connection witii the object for 
whieh the studies of the Oymnasitn are pursued. 

** Of these (the former) none can be subtracted from the circle of 
study witiiout materially endangering the education of vouth ; and 
all prepositioiis having that tenoency have proved, on cloBer exami- 
nation, to be impracticable and unsuited to the object in view." 

These ae^ioxBl studies are to be kept with the* strictest care in due 
harmony and proportion to each other ; and it is only by unity and 
due subordination in the system and methods of instruction that 
the multiplicity of the Lehr^egtnstiindt can be prevented from cou- 
fiising and ste p i fying (eerifftn'en Mitid oMufip/en) as it is sometimes 
aoeused of dmng, the learner^ mind, and, perlny^ injuring his health. 

it is witii this ^jeet that Government haa established for all 
Gymnasien, the fsyiAmt of forma and that of fotm-Biaiteni {Elimnini' 
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ordntwikg 4mmI ISIZawenonittMina), and this aho is the main object of 
the regulation of this ordinance. 

lfe(Sfco(2.-*Oognate subjects are not, as heretofore^ to be studied 
at separate hours, but in the aame lesson-hours (fif^iMuIen), with or 
immediately following each other. 

It is, therefore, advisable as well as practicable that the following 
studies should be brought into close connection with each other. 

Two Ixywer Forms, 
Latin. ) History. 

German. ) Geogr^y. 

Naturbeschreibung. 

Middle and Upper Fnrma, 
Mathematics. ) Histoiy. ) 

Physics. { Geography. J 

Also, to prevent the distribution of the instruction of each dass 
among too many teachers, not only the brandict of one and the 
same subject^ but also those subjects whidi stand related or in dose 
neighbourhood to each other, should be entmated as far as possible 
to one teacher in each form. Hence the same teacher should, as a 
rule, take charge of : — 

In the ttco Lower Forms, 
Latin. ) History. \ 

German. ) Geography. > 

Katurbeschreibung. ) 

In tht two MiddU Forms^ 
I^ttn. \ History. ) 

Greek. > (Geography. ( 

French. ) 



In the two Upp&r Fortns, 

History. 
Geography. 



Latin. 
Greek. 
German. 
or^ Latin. ) 
Greek. > 
French. ) 

Afid in the Highest Form, 
Ikfathematics. ) 
miysios. > 

I^los. Prop&d. ) 
He two lower classes thus require only two teachers. 
« middle " " three " 

" upper (at most) " four " 

Again, instead of atudying several snbjecta at the aame time, and 
oh different daya in the week, it appears practicable and advisable 
to take them in a regular succession ; so tnat, €.g.^ whilst the same 
form in the same 'Mialf " {Semester) studies both Geography and 
Hiistoxy, the one should be read exclusively in the first months of it, 
and the other in the last^ and the same cUvision might be made in 
the case of Arithmetic and (Geometry, and of Ijwb and Greek. 
And aa to the two last, where one form in <»ie Semester reads both 
a prose writer and a poet, the prose writer should be read exclu- 
sively in the first half of the Semester and the poet in the second. 

Seleetion of Masters.-^The Royal Prussian &hmlrCoUegien are to 
select the Form-masters (Ordinarii*) with the greatest care, not 
only from the school in which the vacancy occurs, but from all Uie 
Qymnasien of the province, to transfer them as occasion may re- 
quire, and take eveiy care for the improvement of their position 
and circumstances. And the Minister undertakes to appoint as 
Directors of Cfymnasien only persooB who have earned distinction 
in the oonrae cl a long experience as KUusen^<>rdHMirien, 

Hours of Worhr^Loog eiperience, and tim judgment of physi- 
eiana, pronounce that for hoys ol average strength and healt the 
hours of the Gymnasien are not too severe. Tboie i 



4 hours daily in the forenoon, 

2 hours in the afternoon, 4 days in the week, 

a quarter of an hour's recreation in the open air being allowed after 
,the second hour in the forenoon, and alter the first hour in. i^e 
afternoon, and a pause of five minutes at least between every other 
hour, with an interval of two hours between forenoon and afternoon. 



* The Ordinarius or Master of ^ Form 8taiid3 in nearly the same rela- 
tion to his form as the Head lliUter (Rector or Director) to the whole 
sehool. It is his duty to maintain uni^ and proportion in the teaching 
of the form, and he has also the moral and sp&ltnal charge (Seeisorge) of 
tfasboysmit. It has been eonsidend sdvisable that the Ametions of 
OnMiriia sheold be suited with those of teacher of religion to the fcin, 
Wirb. m. 
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Sundays are free ; there are two half-holidaTB a week, and the regu- 
lar holidays {Haupt-ferien) sabtract a sixth part of the year. With 
sach periods of relaxation, 32 hoars per week, in light, taxy, and 
spaoions school-rooms, properly furnished with tables and benches 
(Su^wUien), cannot be too much ; the Minister sees therefore no 
reason to diminish the school hours, but strictly enjoins that they 
be in no case and under no pretext exceeded. 

Arrangement of Lu$on8. — ^Each €^ymn<mum is allowed to adopt 
such an arrangement of the various lessons as may be deemed most 
suitable to its own oiroumstances and requirements. The Instruc- 
tions have annexed to them, howeyer, a scheme, designed to serve 
as a guide and model (zur leitenden Norm), (This sdieme, with the 
sube^uent modificatums, will be found it the end of the Abstract 
of the Instructions of 1856. The figures denote the hours to be de- 
voted in each week to each subject.) This scheme is not obligatory 
as a whole, but there are some points on which no deviation from it 
is allowed. The number of hours which it assigns to Religion, Lan- 

n^ (and particularly to Classics), and to Mathematics, must not 
iminished, these studies being the most important factors of the 
result which the education of the Oymwinen has in view. Fi«nch 
is not to be begun below the third form, one new language (Greek) 
having already a place in the fourth, and the subordinate object at 
which French aims — a practical acquaintance with a useful tongue — 
beinff attainable at a cost of two hours a week during the six years 
whicm, as a rule, should be spent in the thr^ upper forms. Natu- 
ral History may be substituted for Physics in the second form. 
Boys who have a special talent and inclination for Drawing or Sing- 
ing are to be allowed to pursue them in the upper as well as in the 
lower forms. It is recommended that, to avoid oonfudng the boys' 
minds, two successive hours should be assigned, where it is practi- 



cable, to one subject, so that three, or at most four sabjects, be 
taken in the day, and that the subjects requiring the dosest atten- 
tion should occupy the morning hours. 

Work done ai jBonie.— This is a" very important part of the studies 
of the Gymnasien, and mat care is to be taken that it be effective, 
and on the other hand that it occupy not too much of the boys' 
spare time. It affords the best test of the d^^ree to which the boy 
has apprehended what he is taught and has made it his own. It 
should consist partly of tasks set and looked over ; but a portion 
of time, varying according to the boy's form and capacity, should 
always be left for private reading of Greek, Latin, and French 
classics, in which the office of the teacher is ratiier to guide than to 
compel. The general subjects to be pven for home work are to be 
settled at each half by the Masters m conference, and distributed 
by months, weeks, and days. There must be a task book for each 
form, so that the tasks set, and the amount of time thus engaged, 
may always be ascertainable at a glance by the Form-master or the 
Director. The Master of each form is bound to look over the 
tasks of his whole form onceamonth at least, and the Direotormust 
once a month at least look over all the tasks of some one form. He 
is strictly enjoined to be vigilant in resteaining the practice of set- 
ting for German and Latin essays subjects of too abstract a charac- 
ter, and of which the boys have no knowledge, to bring out '^ what 
are called their own thoughts" (hei welehen der SeKiiUr uber ganz 
abstraeU oder hm unbekannte OtgensUinde togenetMnnte eigene Ge- 
ddfOan produeiren «ott), a practice, the Instructions say, which is 
too common, but which can but torment the pupil and is discredi- 
table to the teacher. It is the duty of the latter, on the contrary, 
not only to give a theme which the boy can in some degree master 
(einigermas^en beherrgchen), but aUo to explain oleariy the point of 
view from which he wishes it treated. 

Progress from Form to Form.'—Jn each of the three lower forms, 
evBiy boy should remain one year, a period not long enou|(h to 
weary and discourage him, yet long enough to makehim feel the 
difficulty of the form-work, and enable him to master it thoroughly 
without an undue strain upon his powers. In each of the three 
upper forms the regular period is two yean, but as to this no abso- 
lute rule can be laid down. At a more advanced age it is not neces- 
sary to guard so caref nUy against overexertion as it*is in the lower 
forms, and a boy's rise may therefore be accelerated by ability and 
industry. Promotion, however, must depend on proficiency, not 
in one branch of study only, but in all ; not that equal progress is 
required in all, but no boy can rise from one form to another unless 
in all the principal subjects he has reached that grade of knowledge 
which the standanl of the higher form requires. 
Gymnastics are not compulsory ; but it is desirable that the op- 



instmotion, this improvement has not extended to the hififaer 
schools. The younger masters in the Oymnasien, it is alkged, do 
not pay sufficient attention to thedifficult art of teaching(die sch^oert 
Kunst des Unterrichtens) ; they are too apt, instead of thoroughly 
grounding their scholars, to overwhelm them with a mass of undi- 
gested knowledge ; and they try rather to lecture like University 
Professors, than to teach like schoolmasters ; their instructions 
want life and animation ; they fail to accommodate themselves to 
the capacily of young minds, and they are unable to penetrate, 
keep on the alert, and handle successfully large masses of boya ; 
and they are too apt to attribute the unsatisfactory results which 
too often f<^ow, especially as regards proficiency in the classics, in 
German, and in hifliory, to the stwpidity and idleness of their pupils 
instead of the right cause. The Minister cannot and does not un- 
dertake to decide how fsr these accusations axe just ; all that he 
can do is to place them without di^uise and in the strongest light 
before the eyes of those whom they ooncem. The tesichens by 
assiduous attention, careful study of the best methods and exam- 
ples, and diligent practice ; the Direoton by watchful supwvision, 
by frequently taking forms themselves, and by counsel and sug^ea* 
tions, given at the Lehrer-eonferemenj and to the as|HrantB during 
their trial year ; the Schut-ioUegiu^ by a judicious selection and 
promotion of teachers, by introduoing the best schocd-booksy and I7 
maldnff use of the opportunities afforded by examinations and pe- 
riodical inspections, may romove all pretext for these charges, and 
they are earnestly enjoined to do sa 



Instbuctioks of 7th Jajhtabt, 1866. 

Modifications of prior ScKems.-^PhUosoj^ische PropHdeuUk is no 
longer to count as a s^Nirate branch. The substance (iffesenUicke 
Inhalt) of it, viz., the elements of logic, maybe included in the 
teaching of German. The two hours of German in Form I. are, 
therefore, increased to three ; but the CoUegien are allowed, if they 
think proper, to entrust the subject to the mathematical teachers, 
and to increase the time assigned to mathematics accordingly.* 

Beligion, — ^The two hours are increased to three in Forms Y. and 
YI., to give time for Bible reading and Bible history, and for cate- 
chetical instruction. If the number in form be very small, the time 
may still be two hours. 

Latin and German, being entrusted to one teacher for each of 
the two lowest Forms, 12 hours a week are enough for the twa 
Where the number in Form is laige, and the division of the sub- 
jects between the two teachers inevitable, three hours may be given 
to Gtoman. 

French is to begm in Form Y., and the hours in that "Form to be 
three. 

For History and' Geography the hours in Forms I. and lY. to be 
three instead of two. In Y. and YI. historical instruction is to be 
confined to Bible history and to those facts to the imparting of 
which the Geographical instruction (two hours weekly) gives an 
opening. 

Natural History, in the Fifth and Sixth Forms, is to be omitted 
wherever, in the opinion of the Collegium, the school does not pos- 
sess a teacher capable of making it intelligible and interesting to 
young boys. In such case the Sixth will give one hour more to 
Geomphy, and the Fifth one hour more to Ciphering. The Gfeo- 
graphical teacher should, however, take occasion to bring in the 
subject, in dealing with his own. It is to be omitted in the Fourth, 
since both Greek and Mathematics begin in this Form. If there is 
no competent teacher of Natural Science for the Third Form, one 
additional hour is to be given to History, and one to French. The 
History of Brandenburgh and Prussia is always to form part of the 
work of the Third. 

Writing is omitted in the Fourth Form. Teachers of all Foima 
above the Third are to be particularly attentive in requiring all 
school-work to be' fairly written ; and on this, as well as on other 
accounts, the written work is to be kept within its proper limits, 

Hebrew, Singing, and Gymnastics are omitted in the new scheme, 
because the time given to them is wholly or partially out of school 
hours. 

No Deviations to be allowed. — Deviations from the Scheme are not 
henceforth to be allowed, except such as have been first submitted 
to the Minister of Education, and received his sanction. 

Ko dispensation from the study of Greek is hereafter to be al- 
lowed, except with the approval of the Provincial CcUegium^ in 
small towns where there is no^ berides the Gymncuium^ a Real-- 



portumly for such exerouwsM conduce to health andacUvit^^ or ti Hdhere Burger-schuU m which Jjsim im iAXx^t When- 

a competent teacha^ should be offered to those boys who, or whose ever such a dispensation is granted, the boy is to be informed thai 
parents, wish it. rhe expense may be paid wther by a smaU extra he is thereby excluding himself from the final {abUurierUen) exami. 
fee from those who practise, or by a tnfimg addition to the quarterly nation. -^ » 

payments received from all the scholars. These Instructions, Uke the others, 'oonduiie withan mwent appeal 

Manner of Teachwhg.-^lt is a frequent subject of complaint, that to Directors and Teachers of Schools to amend the defects 
whilst in the elementary schools a remarkable advance has been 
made during the present century in the method and practice of 
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plained of in the manner and praotioe of teaching ; to bear con- 
atantiy in mind that the work of every School, and of every Form, 
has its single aim, and requires that all its parts should be har^ 
monised and kept in their due proportion and relation to each 
other ; to keep^ as far as possible, in each form, the same work in 
the hands of tiie same teacher ; to limit the quantity of written 
essays and exercises, and avoid subjects which the boys are unable 
to master ; to teach thoroughly rather than to teach much ; to sti- 
mulate and test by their questions not only the memory but the 
powers of comprehension, thought, and combination, and to make 
the reading of the classics not a mere exercise of grammatical and 
lexicographical knowledge, but an introduction to tiie substance and 
spirit of Die great writers of antiquity. For this latter purpose it 
is recommenaed that the boys should be more frequently called 
upon to give a clear and connected account of the contents of se- 
lected portions of these authors, which, it is added, might usefully 
be done in Latin. 



ScHCve or 1837. 



Subjects. 



ReligioD 

German 

Latin 

Greek 

Frendi 

History aod Geograpl^ 

HRthematioi 

ArtUuietic and ElemeaUiy Geometry. 

PhytioB 

JPkihi. Propadeutik 

Natural Historj 

Drawing 

Writing 

Singing 



Total Hours 



Hebrew in the cats of Boys intended for 
Theologj 



L II. III. IV. V 



80 



80 



83 



83 



82 



82 



ScBxn OF 1856.* 



SUBJKOIS. 



Religion . 
German 
Latin . . . 
Greek .. 
Frendi 



History and Geography 

Mathemalics and Anthmetio . 

Physios 

Natural History 

^Aawing •••••••.•«««••.*•• 

Writing 



Total. 



80 



II. 



80 



II L IV. 



SO 



80 



V. 



8 

!»' 

8 
2 

4 

2 
8 



80 



VI. 



8 

2 

10 



% 

4 

(2) 
2 
8 
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• It may be convenient to add here the Scheme laid down in 1869 for the Seal- 
JSekulmn 



SuBJSOrs. 



Religioo 

Geiman 

Latin 

French 

English • . . • 

Geography aod History . . . . 

Nataral ^enee 

Matbemados aod Arithmetic. 

Writing 

Drawing 



Total. 



82 



II. 



n 

4 
8 
8 
6 
6 



82 



IIL 



St 

4 
4 
4 
2 
6 



IV. 



j( 



88 



81 



va 



II 



80 



In the teaching of the Oymfuuim^ the boy's future vocation is 
never taken into account, except in the article of Hebrew. It is 
deemed to be of the highest importance that the fundamental ele- 
ments of a good general education should be imparted, without 
reference to we fntore practical fla>plication of the knowledge ^s 
bestowed. School Directors and Teadiers are expressly forbidden, 
for instance, to lower or vary the general standud of work in the 
case of boys intended for the army. On the other hand, the indi- 
vidual capacity of each boy is to be considered as far as possible. 
Thus in tne Final Examinations superior proficiency in matnematics 
is allowed to compensate for inferiority in lanffuages, and vice vend, 

French (as has oeen seen) is obUgatoiy at uie Gymwuien : both 
French and English at the Eeal SchuUn, The standard for botii is 
fixed by the requirements of the Final Examination. To impart 
the power of speaking these languages fluently is not deemed the 
main object of instruction ; such a power is attainable only in a very 
moderate degree by bovs at public schools, taught in large classes. 
The business of such sdaools is rather to give that sound grammatical 
knowledge and familiarity with the vocabulary which are necessary 
for correct speaking as well as for correct writing, and also some 
acquaintance with French and English literature. The methods of 
teaching consist chiefly in oral repetitions of grammar and constru 
ings, and in written translations from Qerman done at home (Bxer- 
citien), and in school without grammar or dictionary (So^mporo^n). 
— Th€ Mtueum, 
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L THE OXFORD COMMEMORATION. 

A brilliant sun, a cloudless sky, and a summer air of ex^site 
softness, combining to form a day such as midsummer Day should 
ever be, June 21, will make the Commemoration of 1865, otherwise 
not very distinguished, a pleasant memory to those who witnessed 
it. At the uwud early hour ^v dresses were flitting about the 
solemn streets and old jgray corridors of Oxford. Tho saturnalia of 
Undergraduate Oxford began early. Young throats were giving 
vent to those hearty shouts which are seldom uttered after two-and- 
twenty, and which are never heard without a thrill of pleasure by 
those who have once taken part in them. The first name was that 
of Lord Derby, which was lustily cl^eered. Then followed three 
cheers, loud and prolonged, for Jefierson Davis ; then a storm of 
groans for President Johnson, tremendous cheering for General 
Lee. The general political leanings of ''young Oxford'' were 
shown by repeated contests between oppottte sections. For Lord 
Pslmerston something like a unanimous cheer was raised, while the 
name of Mr. Whalley with a unanimous groan. ''The Liberals " 
were repeatedly hissed. Lord Stanley's name was well received. 
Victor Emmanuel, the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Pusey and Professor 
Kingsley, were cheered. Mingled applause and hisses greeted the 
name of Archdeacon Denison. The gallantry of the youth broke 
out repeatedly in the somewhat eccentric fashion on sudi occasions. 
Classifying under every shade of colour and style of dress, under 
every variety of age and almost of thought, " the ladies," received 
the rapturous plaudits of their admirers. " The ladies in blue " 
seemed to have the call— but were oloselv pressed upon by "the 
ladies in violet ;" " the ladies in black and white ;" "the ladies in 
green;" "the ladies in hats;" "the ladies with flowers in their 
bonnets;" "the ladies going to the ball;" " the ladies who dance," 
and so on od it^finitiim. Among the cries of this kind less common 
than those we have mentioned were " the ladies going in for exam- 
ination" (an allusion to the recent extension of the Cambridge 
middle-class scheme) ; " the ladies who are plucked ;" "the ladies 
who get through ;" "the ladies over 21 ;" " the ladies under 21," 
and "any other ladies." The general applause thus lavished on 
the weaker sex stood in marked contrast with the flerce anger con- 
centrated on certsin individuals of the other, who from time to time 
appeared in the area in white hats or coats, or who accidentally 
entered within the doors without removing their hats. Through 
all this storm of mingled approbation and disapprobation it was 
curious to see tluree Indian ranees placidly sitting, evidently sur- 
prised and somewhat amased, but only by very slight signs betray- 
ing either feeling. Several warm cheers were given for these inter- 
esting foreigners, who received these marks of good -will with evi- 
dent satisfaction. The arrival of the procession from the Yice- 
Chanoellor's house caused a cessation ox undergraduate cries, and 
convocation was formerly opened, the Vice -Chancellor submitting 
the names of the distingmshed personages on whom it was proposed 
to confer the honorary degree of D.OTL. to convocation. Having 
passed the house, Dr. Travers Twiss, Regius Professor of Civil Law, 
presented them, in appropriate Latin speeches, in the following 
order : 

Lord Lyons, M.A., Christ Church, G.O.B., late British Minister 
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ai Waahington ; lieutenAnt-GeneiiL Sir Hugh Bom, G.O.6., 
K.S.1^ who hfti IMLy returned from the oommand-m-Chief in 
India; Oonnt de Vogue, a diBtinffuiahed biblical antiqwy and 
explorer of the Holy Land ; H. I. Summer Maine, LL.D., Trinity 
Hidl, Gambridce, author of a profound treatiae on Ancient Law, 
and now Legialative Member of the Council of India ; the Hon. 
J, A. Macdonald, Attomey*6eneral of Upper Canada, and aenior 
member of the Canadian deputation ; Dr. Bobert ChriatiBOD, of 
Bdinbuxgh, Uie renowned toxiookgiat ; and Dr. William Stokea, of 
Dublin, eminent for hia phynologioal reaearchee. 

The reception given to the new doetora aa they ahook handa with 
the Yice-ChanceUor, waa of the moat flattering deacription. 

The Yice-Chancellor waa heard attentively, and the degreea were 
conferred without any of that senaeleaa clamour which for the laat 
three or four yeara naa diagraoed the undergraduates. Interrup- 
tiona were few and not impertinent ; the addresses of the Professor 
of Civil Law (Dr. Twiss) were allowed to be heard, and the several 
recipients of degrees were received not without some tolerable 
appreciation of their merits. Lord Lyons, who came first, waa 
warmly greeted ; Sir Hugh Hose was received with even more 
favour ; Count Melchoir De Vogue was evidently less known, but 
waa. fairly cheered; Mr. Macdonald. the Canadian, bad a good 
reception. Ifo. Maine disputed with Sir Hugh Rose the honours 
of the day. Professors Christison and Stokes had a fair amount of 
applause, but intermingled with some cries of '* Don't know them.'' 
'AkQ Public Orator then commenced the speech, which conatitutea 
technically 'Hhe Commemoration." The academic youths listened 
with patience for about five minutes, after which there was a great 
deal of interruption, mingled, however, with cries of ^'Chrder, 
order," and the result waa that most of the speech, in which the 
undergraduate body waa not spared : waa pretty generally heard 
MontrecU OazetU, 



2. THS QUEEN'S COLLEGES AND THE ROMAN 

OITHOLICS. 

'^ Denominational education " ia becoming the crv of eveiT* party 
in the State. During the week the cauae of ^^mixed education," aa 
it is called, haa been injured, so far aa relates to the experiment in 
Ireland, commenced with s^ch golden promise a few yeara ago, by 
the proffer of the Government to the Roman Cotholica to afiBliate a 
pprely Roman Catholic College to the Queen'a University at Dublin. 
The examination for degreea in arts, or law, or medicine, will be 
conducted by the authorities at the latter institution, while the pre- 
paration of tiie Roman Catholica can take place in a sectarian college. 
Pwty exigencies rather than disappointment in the results of tiie 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway CoUegea, have brought this compromise 
about. The scheme, of course, will not atop here. Already it is aa- 
aumed that the profeasors of the aectarian college muat be added to 
the examining board ; and there are ominoua hinta — suggestive of 
another Maynooth — ^that idien even this is gained we shall be 
brought to mce the fact of '^ four colleges aaaociated on equal terma 
in one univeraity, but three of them exduaively Protestant and 
largely endowed, the fourth Roman Catholic, but neglected by the 
State, though requiring aid more than all Ihe rest" 
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3. UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY. 

Sir Bartle Frere in his address to the last convocation of the 
Bombay University, thus alluded to the new native Fellows of 
the Senate : 

'' Mr. Kursondasa Madhowdass has by a long and consistent 
course of aelf-aacrifice inaeparably connected his name with the 
oauae of truth, enlightenment, and civilization in India. I feel 
assured that the spirit which has actuated him will give a life and 
vigour to the action of the univendb^, and to its connexion with 
a most important aection of the !Hindoo community, which can 
not but produce important resulta ' We welcome Luximon as 
the moat eminent of native mathematicians in Western India. 
(Applause.) Dr. Muncherjee Byramiee Cola and Raho Sahib 
Mahiputram Rpopram have both established similar claima to 'a 
aeat in your Senate. They have visited the great univetsities 
of Eur<^>e, and have thence brought back something of those 
Western views of true learning and mental discipline on which we 
muat act in thia univeraity, if we hope to attain that position which 
oenturiea of well-deserved labour and study have ^ven to the uiii- 
veraitiea oi Europe. To Mr. Madhowrow Gk)vind Ranadee, 1 
would offer an especial welcome, as the fust of what I trust will be 
a long and distinguished roll of Fellows who will look to thia uni- 
versity as their own mother in learning." 
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1. THE PROGRESS OF CANADA AND THE UNITBD 
STATES. 

For some time past we have been in search of statistioa by which 
our readers could see the rml progress of Canada and her rival, the 
American Union, are tnn.1ring m wealth and populati.on. The offi- 
cial publication of the but census of the United States supplies the 
want Prom the Olobe, we gather full extracts from it, which we 
can compare with results of our own advancement, and so strike the 
balance between the progress of the rivals. First, then we leani 
that the census tables show that the population of Upper Canada u 
increaainff at a far greater rate than the population of the United 
Statea. In 1850 the population of the United States and Territo- 
ries was 23, 191,876. In 1860 it numbered 31,433,322— an increaae 
of 38.58 per cent in ten yeara. In January, 1852, the population 
of Upper Canada numbered 952,004. In Januaxy, 1362, it in- 
creased to 1,456,681— an increaae of 53.01 per cent. In other 
words, says the (r/o6e— <<whfle the Onited States have added, in 
ten years, in round numbers, thirty-five persons to every hundred 
<^ her population. Upper Canada had added fifty-three to evecy 
hundred of hers. 

So much for Upper Canada: The comparison does not, of 
course, hold so well as reipards Lower Canada ; but even there the 
Statea have not ao much to boast of. In 1852 the population of 
Lower Canada waa 890,261. In 1862 it may be sUted to have 
been 1,138,430— an increase in ten years of 27,88 per cent, against 
the 35.50 per eentage increaae of the United States. But taking 
the increase of Upper and Lower Canada together against the in- 
creaae of the Statoi, for the two perioda of ten years mentioned, we 
find that the increaae in population in Canada has been five per 
cent greater than that in the States ! This is a great reautt^ eon- 
aidering the gigantic efforta made by the Statea to monopoUae the 
emigration of the world. Theae figures, it will be seen, are so far 
at fault, that they compare the progress of the States from 1850^ 
1860 against the progress of Canada from 1852 to 1862. But, then, 
it muat be borne in mind that the emigration to Canada in the few 
yeazB preceding 1850 waa very amall, while the emigration to the 
tjnited Statea for the few years preceding 1862 was Tai^— a state 
of things which renders total increased rale of population on the 
part of Canada aU the more remarkable. 

A further comparision of statistics reveals the fact that Lower 
Canada, slow as she is, has in ten years increased her peculation 
at a greater rate than any single State in the Union, during a like 
period of ten years, with, we believe, one exception, Illinois. — ^And 
with regard to Upper Canada, the reault is still more sataafaetoiy. 
To make a single comparison — Upper Canada, in ten years, in- 
creased her population from 952,004 to 1,456,680— an increase of 
53,01 per cent. New York during a like period increased its popula- 
tion from 3,097,494 to 3,880,735— an increase of only 25.29 per cent ! 
Compared to the increaae for ten years of the whole group of Western 
Statea, indudii^ IllinouLMichigan, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Miaaouri, Kentudky, Kansas and the territory of Ne- 
braska, the rate of increase in Upper Canada, for a like period, falla 
off. In 1850 the population of thoae States was 6,386,000. In 1860 it 
was 30,147,663— or an increaae of 60.47 per cent ; while^ aa we aaid 
before, the decimal increase of Upper Canada ia 53.01 per ceol 
But inanifeatly the |»oper way to estimate the progren we are 
making is to compare the whole of the United Statea, Temtoriea 
and all, with the whole of Canada, and according to thia compaiiaon, 
aa haa been already shown, Canada haa increased her population, in 
ten years, five percent greater than the United Statea. Theae 
figurea are satiamctory ao far. They ahow that, despite the i 



tions of the annexationists, Canada is increasing in population — 
and population in the western world means we&h — at a sreater 
rate than the States. Th^ also indicate a bright future for the 
coimtry, when emigration developed by the government to its 
fullest extent, and wheoL aa we hope will be the oaae^ the fertile 
prairieaof the North Weatare thrown open to Canada and old 
country settlers. — London Prototype, 



2. THE RESOURCES OF CANADA. 

In foreign countries a number of peiaona will be found whose 
cuatom it ia to regard Canada aa an inclement, unproductive mgkm 
where the inhabitanta for half the year are compiled to bundle 
themaelves up in ftirs, and huddle closely together over roaring 
fires, denied of all the comforts and conveniencea of life. Bv«tt iu 
EnglancL although of late our fellow subjects have become better 
informed about ia, there are but few among them who have any 
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idea of the vast resources of our countiy, or the energy aud produc 
ti^ve iodiutiy of the (laniidian people ; and we oimMlves are not per- 
baps aHogeuflr awase oi the many natural advantages we posaesa. 
A biiefi ooDaidfiratiQa of our reaouroea will therefore not be unin- 
tereating; 

fHzet the mineral wealth of Canada is immense, needing only 
capital to develop it and render it a great reaburce of national 
wealth. ISie Lake Superior eopper has already become famous for 
ita extent and value, and the Aeton Copper Mine, in Lower Canada 
IB one of the richest in the world. The iron depoaita in the neigh- 
bozliood of Lake Superior aeem to be practically inexhaustible. 

In the vioinity of the GKlhert and Chaudiere Riven, in Lower 
Canada, have been found large deposits of gold, which seem likely 
to conduce largely to the wealth and prosperity of the Provinces. 

"With the Oil Wells of Upper Canada we are all more familiar, 
bat probably few among us have any adequate idea of their impor- 
tauoe. The section of country embraced by thepa is over ten thou- 
sand milea 

The quantitv of grain produced by Canada annually seems almost 
fabulous ,-^f Wheat huit year over 35,000,000 bushels was grown ; 
12;O00,000 budielaof peas ; 40,000,000 bushels of oats ; over 1,600,- 
OOa tone of hay; 13,000,000 bushela of buckwheat ; 28,000,000 
bnahela of potatoes, and 10,000,000 bushels of turnips. We also 
produced 30,000,000 pounds of beef, sheared 5,600,000 pounds of 
wool, and made 46,000,000 pounds of batter. The number of milch 
eoira, hones, sheep and pigs ia considerably over two millions. 

Turning to our manu&ctories we find them by no means insigni- 
ficanK "Lower Canada alone contains over 2,000 saw mills, and in 
one year cut nearly 800,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Our coast line from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Lake Superior 
ia over 2,000 miles, and besides our magnificeiit system of water 
oommunkation, we have over 2,000 miles of railroad trjiversing the 
oocintry in all directions. 

The populatioa of Canada liable to military duty is about half a 
million, we embodied militia 90,000 men, the volunteers alone 
numbering some 30,00(X 

There are nearly 900 newspapers in the two Canadas, employing 
2,000 persons ; 8,000 schools educating 60,000 boys and girls. 

Liet us hope that the people of Canada will have sufficient energy 
of purpose and industry to benefit by the many advantagea they 
possess, and by loyalty and patriotism strive to preserve to their 
children the blessings tney themselves enjoy.— /familton Speetaior, 



3. THE CANADIAN CONFERENCES WITH THE QUEEN'S 

CABINET. 

The Halifax Express is permitted to make the following extract 
from a private letter written from London recently : — 

*^The afikirs of the British American Provinces are said to be 
arranged with the Canadians now here, and although I, of course, 
have no personal knowledge of the details, I am inclined to attach 
importaye to what every well-informed, man in London asserts to 
be the case. Everything that an outside dbserver could see, gives 
additional countenance to the rumours referred ta At a late 
Queen's Concert, of which half-a-dooen are usually given at Buck- 
ingham Palace toward the end of the seseon, the Canadians wero 
presented immediately after the Fofeign Mimaters, and Her Majes- 
ty, in the UKwt marked manner, stepped from her place, walked 
over to where they siood, and conversed with them for several mo- 
mente with great animation. Every other official attention whioh 
oould be paid them, from the Prince and the Duke of Cambridge 
downwards, has been dictated by the same considerate spirit. 
From all which I think this inference is dear, tiiat the Government 
of this country have not the remotest intention of thsowing off your 
neighbours, or yourselves^ just at present. The pointa agreed upon 
between the Canadian Ministers and the Queen's Cabinet were yes- 
terday reported to Parliament, of whom all the colonists speak 
with enthusiasnK Hie papers are not yet printed, but you will 
probably have them by next mail A member of the House, who 
had a rapid glanee at the manuscripts, informs me that the agree- 
ment indiudes these four main points : I. A complete system of 
Colonial Defence ; II. The Intercolonial Bailwi^ ; IIL The Hud- 
son's Bay Company to be turned over to Canada to settle with 
Canada aUme ; IV. EvMry effort to be made at Washmgton for the 
renewal of the RecijMrocity Treaty. There may be some other things 
included, but I believe I am correct in saying that these four are 
tibe main features of the new convention. Should thia turn out to 
be the case, then the six weeks s^nt here by the Canadian Minis- 
Un will have proved the best ** investment'^ Canada has- ever vet 
made in the Metropditan market of the world. EverrthiDg baa 
conspixed, as it were, to help them. The vevy uhoeitttBty and 
anzie^ felt about ^e polii^ of thenew Amoiieaii PMSident g^eat1(y 
enhanced the laiporUuace of th^hr mimioh. (HMa Ui ie on]^- jnsliee 



to say that these men themselves were found fully up to their work. 
Mr. GartierHi Anglo-Freneh political principlea, always oourteouslv 
but firmly maintained in all companies ; Mr. Maedonald's mingled 
frankness and finssM ; Mr. Gait's maiDiUr in mode, combined with 
Mr. Brovm'a farMer m re ; tikese several qiuJitiea of the different 
men, each had its uses in bringing about the general result. Mr. 
McCiee a speedi at Wexfojrd, and & subsequent remarks at a most 
respectable and influ«itial meeting in '^the oify," have also had a 
very happy effect in diapoaing the public mind most favourably to 
tbe Provinces. For tiie encouragement of Ministers about to entw 
on a nev Colonial policy, on the eve of a general election, some 
such indications of publki opinion were absolutely necessary ; and 
it is admitted that nothing could have been nMvre judictoiisly done. 
I send you, from the Morning Advertiser^ the beat condensed re- 
port I have seen of the city speech of Mr. McGee, but no report 
will give you any adequate i^ of the impression made on the 
minds of the audience, of whom I had the honour to be one. I 
may say that this numerous delegation proved not one man too 
many, nor did they arrive one day too soon. Anti-eolonial ptejn* 
(tioes and opinions had made great headway the last few montha in 
all ciroleB and among all classes. Statementa like Mr. Lowe's, and 
writings like Dr. Goldwin Smith's, were uncontradicted, stlestly 
doing their work of imdermining evezy colonial interest, financiiJ 
and political The Canadian MinisteDs, however, by mingling freely 
with all parties and classes, Derbyites and PalmeKstonians> Lords 
and Commons, editors and capitaHsts. by enlisting even the ladies 
on their side, by interesting Oxford dons and London club- men — 
have given a tone and dii-ection, in alt matters colonial, to the pub- 
lic mind, which, as a fnend of the colonien, I sincerely hope may be 
carefully husbanded and ** utilised." Wo are glad to hear that 
some of the statesmen of the Maritime Provinces are to be here 
shortly. They could not come at a better or more favourable time. 
But for one thing they must be prepared, viz. : timt the continued 
maintenance of the connection on oi)r part depends on yom* union 
among yourselvea" 



4. CANADA AT THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

A gentleman who recently returned to this city from the Dublin 
Exhibition speaks very highly of the Canadian collection and states 
that it is one of the finest and most ieiposiug in the building. A 
Urge number of French gentlemen we» prominent in their attend- 
ance on the collection, and appeared to view the productions of 
Louis XIV. with deep and regretful interest. The magnificent 
collection of minerals contributed by the Ctoada Geological Burvepr 
was especially admired and had no rival, the contributions in this 
department from other countries being few and far between. It 
attracted the special attention of many gentlemen from tbe British 
mining districts, and in several instances led to inquiries, which will 
probably be followed up by the introduction of British capital f pr 
their proper development. The grains made a good rfiow and were 
pronoimced by competent judges to be equal to anythiqg on the 
ground, The clover seed was said to be the best ever seen in 
ireUnd. Many of the carpenters' tools could not be procured in 
Dublin, and several wer^ inquired for at any price, it was the 
general opinion that a good business in these articles could be done 
in Ireland^ particularly in spoke shaves and other small tools. The 
agricultural implements were very superior, better than any showii. 
Furs were very good and attracted considerably attention. Many 
inquiries were made for the skates and snow-shoes, every artiple* of 
this description having been bonght at the opening. The photo- 
graphic department Wan deswvedly one of the features of the ooUeo- 
tiouy and far surpassed tbe specimens furnished by the British and 
French photographers. This, was particularly the case of Mr. Hen- 
derson's views of the Eastern Tommtiim, and Jyir. Notmau's 
splendid book of copies from engrayioga ana paintings. The atmos- 
phere of Canada ia pecnliariy favorable to the photographer ; but 
apart from this, these gentlemfln have brought great natural abili- 
ties to bear upon the devedopment ol the art ; aqd, favoured by a 
correct artistip taste» have succeeded in utterly distancing their 
European rivala. Mr. Duncanson^s two peU)ting8» ''The Lotos 
Batei*," and *<The Fall* o| tJie Chaudiere^?' were also greatly 
admired. The latter composition was. sold to an Irish nobleman 
soon after the opening of the exhibition, for |400. Muph sui^^Hwp 
was manifested at the beauty and solidity of the specimens of book 
binding contributed by Mr. George E. Deabarats of Quebec. A 
good many contributions had been sent into this department, but 
Mr. Desbarats' handiwork far exoeeded them all. A host of works, 
well designed not only to show the daborateness ol the^book binders' 
ut, but also to iUuBtrate the growing literature of the province. 
Mr. LoveaFs coiiectien of school books osone in for its due share of 
pittise in thia eonneotion, and for lAeapnesa and high tone and 
chanacter was j^noxmoed by^msikf dominies and learned profesaon 
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to be equal to anything shown. A good many Bpedmens of flax 
and oil were exhibited. The flax was very favoraUy spoken of by 
Belfast and other Northern linen men, and compared very well in 
length and fineness of filxre with many of the specimens grown on 
bish soiL The oils also came in for very faTorable notice. The 
fine display was greatly admired. The Canadian tweeds exhibited 
attracted a great many inquirers, and persons interested in the 
manufacture of Scotch tweeds admitted tiiat they could not under- 
' sell us in our own market, while the qualities shown were very 
superior. An enormous stride has been taken by Canada in this 
respect of late, and we may soon be able to compete with the 
British manufacturer on equal terms, duty or not duty. The Can- 
adian woods were a source of astonishment to many who had only 
previously seen our pines and other rough, cheap woods, and were 
the finest collection on the ground. An exposition of the solar 
system was looked upon as a very interesting and ingemous work, 
and was not the least attractive feature in the collection. Our in-* 
formant had a good opportunity to note the efiect the Canadian 
collection had on the visitors ; and expressed as his belief that, 
a|»art from the collections of England^ France and other lar^e 
European countries, it proved the most unpressive and complete m 
the building. He also states that Ireland is in a very prosperous 
condition ; that many new manufactories were springing up in the 
northern towns, and that the country was evidently eutenng on a 
new era of wealth and contentment. 



IV. %ittquv^ial MttOiti. 



No. 46.— GENERAL ADAMSON. 
Few men, in this or any other countir, reach the advanced age 
to which the Hon. General Adamson, whose death occurred, a few 
days affo, at Nerval, attained. He was 89 years of age when death 
called him away. General Adamson was a native of Dundee, Soot- 
land. He entered the British army at the age of fifteen, and after 
doing duty in England, for some time, was sent to Ireland on the 
brei£ing out of the rebellion of 1798. He served through the 
rebellion. After this he joined the expedition to the Cape, when 
he acted as Brigade-Major to the Highland Brigade, commanded 
by Sir Ronald Ferguson. From the Cape he was ordered, with the 
regimenf, the 71st Highlanders, to South America, where he was 
at the taking of Buenos Ayres under the command of Sir Home 
Popham, where he was taken prisoner. But^ on making his escape, 
and after being conveyed 600 miles into the interior of the country, 
he was at the storming and taking of the town under Gen. White- 
lock. He was severely woimded while leading his company, which 
formed the storming-party, at one of the principal gates. After 
recovering from his wounds, he was ordered to join Sir Arthtur 
Wellesley (l^te Duke of Wellington) in the Peninsula ; where he 
served until the end of the war, and was engaged in many of the 
principal battles, for which he held a number of medals and orders 
of distinction ; amongst others the gold medal for Sdamanca, iJie 
star and order of the Tower and Sword, E. T. S., the Peninsula 
medal with clasps, for the Nive, Nivelle, St. Sebastian, Vittoria, 
Badajos, Ciudad Rodrigo, Fuentes D'Onor, and the gold cross. He 
remained five years after the close of the war in Portugal where he 
had the command of the district of Pennifel. Genml Adamson 
came to Canada in 1821, where he remained imtil his death, 
actively engaged in the clearing and cultivating of a farm and 
improving of the country. He was made a life member of the 
Legislative Council, by lus previous companion in arms, the then 
Governor, Sir John Colbome. Possessed of no boisterous activity. 
General Adamson was one of those who gave the tone of sobriety 
and Bcrapulous decorum, which even yet, the Legislative Council, 
in a very great degree^ retains. During the rebellion of 1837-8 
General Adamson raised and commanded the first provisional 
battalion. After this he retired to private life and spent his re- 
maining years amongst his family, at his late residence — ^Toronto 
House. He was created General of the Portuguese army for his 
services in that country ; and he held the rank of Colonel in the 
British army. He received a pension from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment ; but we believe it was not, at first, or always, paid with 
regularity. 

No. 47.— EGERTON F. RYERSON, ESQ., M.A. 
Died on the 10th ult., at the residence of his father, in the town 
of Brantford, after a lingering consumption, caused by cold, Eger- 
ton F. Ryerson, Esq., A.M., Crown Attorney for the county of 
Perth, and only son of the Rev. John Ryerson, aged 38 years. He 
was bom at Grimsby, .Niagara district, on the 11th of September, 
1827. At the age of nine years he waa sent to the Upper Canada 
College, where he remained four years, and gained many honours i 



and prizes. The next four yean he was sent to Yietma Oolkge^ 
after which he entered University College, at Toronto, a vear in 
advance. At the end of three yean he took his degvee of A.B.y 
and afterwards the degree of A.M., in the Toronto Univera:^. He 
studied law in the office of Mr. Reeorder Duggan, and after his 
admission to the Bar, he took his residence at Stratford, county of 
Perth, where he practised his profession thirteen years. By ap- 
pointment of Government, he discharged with universal acceptance 
the duties of County Judge, during the nine months of thie {nro- 
tracted illness which terminated in the death of County Judge 
Burritt. A short time before his last illness, Mr. Ryerson was^ 
without applicationjappointed Crown Attorney and issuer of Stamps 
for the county of Perth. Besides being well read and much re- 
jected in his profession, he was fond of literature and science. 
He wrote Latin and French, and had agood knowledge of anatomy, 
chemistry, botany, geok^, and astrCnomy, as well as of Ei^ilish 
and general literature. Before his decease, he sot^ht and obtained 
peace with God by faith in the atonement of Christ, and died^* in 
sure and certain hope of a glorious resurrection to eternal life." 
Several of his friends came from Stratford and Brantford to attend 
his funeral — ^including the High Sheriff and memben of tiie bar of 
the coun^ of Perth. IHie members of the bar from Stratford and 
Brantford attended the funeral in a body in their robes. The 
funeral service was read at the Wesleyan Church in Brantford, by 
the Rev. Mr. Porland, who had often visited the deceased during 
his illness, assisted in prayer by the Rev. Mr. Burnett, of the 
Scotdi Presbyterian Church. 



No. 48.— WILLIAM SMART, ESQ. 
We deeply regret to record the death of Wm. Smart, Esq., Judge 
of the County Court of the County of Hastings. Mr. Smart was 
the only son of the Rev. Wm. Smart, who was forty years Pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of Brockville, now a resident of Gananoque, 
and who still survives. He commenced the practice of hia pro- 
fession in Brockville, and was appointed judge by the Baldwin 
Lafontaine Administration, in the year 1843, which office he held 
up to the day of his death. Whatever may have been his faults- 
Mr. Smart was a gentleman and his death will be deeply regretted 
by a large circle of friends and acquaintances. The remains of the 
late Judge, which were taken to Brockville for interment, were 
followed to the Station on Tuesday evening by a large concourse of 
sympathizing friends. — Belleville Intelligencer, 



No. 49. —MBS. LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY. 

Mrs. Sigoumey is dead. She died at 10 o'clock this morning, 
June 10, ^ter a lingering decay. We believe there was no parti- 
cular disease, aside from the faiUng powen of old age. She grew 
very thin, and wasted away. Her death, like her life and cluurac- 
ter, was marked by a quiet peace and a dear Chiis^m trust 
Lydia Huntley Siffoumey was bom at Norwich on the lit of S^ 
tember, 1781, and was, consequently, in her seventy-fourth year. 
During the quarter of a centw^ ending, perhaps somewhere about 
1860, her name was more widely known in either hemispheres than 
that of any other American authoress. Latterly her poetry has 
given place in most libraries to that of a more modem and varied 
school, though it will never be wholly superseded. She was earty 
addicted to verse making, possessed a temperament which, while it 
never marred her sound and solid health, was, nevertheless, keenly 
susceptible to the varied beauties and subtle influences of natoie. 
She removed tQ this city in 1814, where she opened a select school 
for youi^ ladies, and where her poetical talent and many lady-hke 
and Christian graces soon attracted the notice and engaged the per- 
sonal interest of the late Daniel Wadsworth, a gentleman whose 
artistic and literary taste was fortunately equalled by his pecuniary 
means ; and he was the means of introducing her to the public, in 
a volume of "Moral Pieces in Pzose and Yerse.^ In 1819 Miss 
Huntley became the second wife of Charles Sigoumey, a well- 
known merchant of this city ; and since that time she, while en- 
gaged in the domestic cares of rearing a family of children, found 
time to contribute largely to the serious literature of the country, 
both in prose and verse. Her published works, in all, number 
nearly fifty volumes. Her prose is marked by vigor, beauty, and 
good sense, and, like her poetry, is full of ^ood moral precepts. 
Her poetnr belongs to a past sclkool, in which we look for such 
names as those of Dr. Beattie, Hannah Moore, Mrs. Barbauld, Dr. 
Watts, and perhaps we may add. without injustice, the more emi- 
nent one of Goldsmith. She has been called the /Hemans of 
America,' and in some respects the designation was not amiss ; her 
poetry in some pajrticulan was not much unlike that of Mrs. 
Hemans, though more subtle, and perhi^ps less imaginative. Some 
of her poems are by no means destitute of imagination ; but their 
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xuain cluuracterutio is their religioiu and preceptive spirit, blended 
with the evidences of tlie influence on the writer of natural objects 
and beauties. Mrs. Sigoumey's funeral took place at Christ 
church. Bey. Br. Clarke, the rector, made a beautiful discourse 
on the life and character of Mrs. Sigourncy, closing with the lan- 
guage of consolation to mourning relatives and friends. Previous 
to lus remark. Rev. Professor Ppichon, of Trini^ read a funeral 
anthem, the cdioir alternately responding; and the Kev. Mr. Fisher 
read the lesson taken from First Corinthians, chapter 15, and the 
impressive reading was succeeded by that beautiful expression, in 
music, of the sours exalted faith — 

I know that my redeemer liveih,*' 

sang with thrilling effect by an unseen choir. During this time the 
coffin remained in front of the altar. It was of rosewood, covered 
with black broadcloth^ and on it were a profusion of flowers, in 
wreaths and crosses, with a harp lyre. A faurel wreath lay at the 
foot, and a beautiful floral crown, made of roses and heliotrope, 
was seen at the head. While the coffin was borne slowly up the 
aisle by old and near friends of the deceased, the rector read the 
opening sentences of the beautiful services of the Episcopal church — 

" I am the resurrection and the life.'* 

and the deep, solemn tone of the organ blended with the tones that 
conveyed the words of Christian faith and trust. After the rector's 
discourse the closing hymn was sung, from RevelatioDS, 7th Chap- 
ter9th 



" Who are these in bright array? 
This innumerable throng, 
Round the altar night and day 
Toning their triumphant song ** 

After the concluding prayers the remains were taken to Spring 
Grove Cemetery, where the committal service was said and the 
benediction pronounced. — There in the beautiful grounds of Spring 
Grove, henceforth made more hallowed than ever, rests all that 
was mortal of the good and beloved Mrs. Sitfoumey. So sleep the 
just and the blest. '' They rest from their mbors, and their works 
do follow them." 



No. 50.— CHARLES WATERTON, ESQ. 

Mr. Charles Waterton, the Naturalist— or, as he was more fami- 
liarly called in the neighbourhood of the place where he passed the 
last years of his life, Squire Waterton — ^the well-known naturalist 
and traveller, died at his residenoe, Walton Hall, near Wakefield. 
Although he had reached an advanced age«-namely, eighty-three — 
yet he was hale and vigorous beyond the common lot of those of 
his time of life. On the day before he died he fell from a rustic 
bridge spanning a small stream. Dr. Wright and Mr. Horsfall 
were called in to him. The shook which the mtem had sustained 
was too great for him to ndly from. The Rev. Canon Brown, 
before the death, adminUtered to him the last rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and it is understood the Pope telegraf>hed his 
benediction. Mr. Edmund Waterton, the squire's son, was in 
Rome with the Pope when the accident took placa The instruc- 
tions which the departed squire left behind him concerning his 
burial are somewhat remarkable. A mausolemn for the reception 
of his body has long been erected near the top end of the lake. 
This sepulcnre rests l^neath the overhanging branches of two vene- 
rable oak tress. The body was not earned to the tomb by land, 
but across the lake in a boat ; the mourners following in the wake 
in other boats. The squire had written his own epitaph. It is in 
Latin. The translation runs thus : — ^* Pray for the soul of Charles 
Waterton, bom June, 1782, died 18 — ^ whose wearied bones rest 
here." 



1. OBJECT-LESSONS.* 

What can be more manifest than the desire of children for in- 
tellectual sympathy ? Mark how the infant, sitting on your knee, 
thrusts into your face the toy it holds, that you, too, may look at it. 
See when it makes a creak with its wet finger on the table, how it 
turns and looks at you, does it again, and again looks at you, thus 
saying, as clearly as it can, < ' Hear this new sound. " Watch the older 
children coming into the room, exdaimins, *^ Mamma, see what a 
curious thing, look at this," *<Mamma, look at that," a habit which 
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they would continue, did not the silly mamma tell them not to tease 
her. Observe that, when out with the nurse-maid, each little one 
runs up to her with the new flower it has gathered, to shew her how 
pretty it is, and to get her also to say it is pretty. Listen to the 
eager volubility with which every urchin describes any novelty he 
has been to see, if only he can find some one who will attend with 
any interest. Does not the induction lie on the surface ? Is it not 
clear that we must conform our course to these intellectual instincts, 
that we must just systematise the natural process, that we must 
listen to all the child has to tell us about each object, must induce 
it to say everything it can think of about sudi object, must occa- 
sionally draw its attention to facts it has not yet ohiaerved, with 
the view of leading it to notice them itself whenever they recur, 
and must go on by and by to indicate or supply new series of things 
for a like exhaustive examination? Kote the way in which, on 
this method, the intelligent mother conducts her lessons. Step by 
step she familiarises her little boy with the names of the umpler 
attributes, hardness, softness, colour, taste, size, in doing which 
she finds him eagerly help by bringing this to shew her that it is 
red, and the other to make her feel that it is hard, as fast as she 
gives him words for these projperties. Each additional property, as 
she draws his attention to it in some fresh thing which he brings 
her, she takes care to mention in connection with those he already 
knows, so that, by the natural tendency to imitate, he may get into 
the habit of repeating them one after another. Gradually, as there 
occur cases in which he omits to name one or more of the properties 
he has become acquainted with, she introduces the practice of ask- 
ing him whether there is not something more than ne can tell her 
about the thing he has got. Probably he does not understand. 
After letting him puzade a while, she tells him, perhaps laughing at 
him a little for his failure. A few recurrences of this, and he per- 
ceives what is to be done. When next she says she knows some- 
thing more about the object than he has told her, his pride is 
roused, he looks at it intently, he thinks over all that he has heard, 
and the problem being easy, preseQtIy finds it out. He is fuU of 
glee at his success, and she sympathises with him. In common 
with every child, he delights in the discovery of liis powers. He 
wishes for more victories, and £oes in ouest of more thin^ about 
which to tell her. As lus faculties imiold, she adds quality after 
quality to his list, progressing from hardness and softness to rough- 
ness and smoothness, from colour to polish, from simple bodies to 
composite ones, thus constantly^ complicating the problem as he 
gains competence, constantly taxing his attention and memory to a 
greater extent, constantly maintaining; his interest by supplying 
, him with new impressions, such as his. mind can assimilate, and 
constantly gratifying him oy conquests over such small diflSculties 
fui he can master. In doing this she is manifestly but following 
out that spontaneous process which was goinsr on during a still 
earlier penod, simply aiding self -evolution, and is aiding it in the 
mode suggested by the boy's instinctive behaviour to her. l^Iani- 
festly, too, the course she is adopting is the one best calculated to 
establish a habit of exhaustive observation, which is the professed 
aim of these lessons. To tell a child this, and to shew it the other, 
is not to teach it how to observe, but to make it a mere recipient 
of another's observations, a proceeding which weakens rather than 
strengthens its powers of self-instruotion, which deprives it of the 
pleasures resulting from sucoeasful activity, which presents this ill- 
attractive knowledge under the aspect of formal tuition, and which 
thus generates that indifference, and even disgust, not unfrequently 
felt towards these object-lessons. On the other hand, to pursue 
the course above described is simply to guide the intellect to its 
appropriate food, to join with the intellectual appetites their natural 
adjuncts, amour propref and the desire for sympathy, to induce, by 
the union of all these, an intensity of attention which insures per- 
ceptions both vivid and complete, and to habituate the mind from 
the beginning to that practice of self-help which it must ultimately 
follow. 

Object-lessons should not only be carried on after quite adifiereut 
fashion from that commonly pursued, but should be extended to a 
range of things far wider, and continued to a period Ua later, than 
now. They should not be limited to the contents of the house ; 
but should include those of the fields and the hedges, the quarry, 
and the sea-shore. They should not cease with early childhood ; 
but should be so kept up durins youth, as insensibly to merge into 
the investigations of the natunuist and the man of science. Here 
again we have but to follow Nature's leadings. Where can be seen 
an intonser delight than that of children picking up new fiowers and 
watehing new insects ; or hoarding pebbles and &ells ? And who 
is there but perceives that by sympathising with them they may be 
led on to any extent of inquiry into the qualities and structures of 
these things 7 Every bottmist who has had children with him in 
the woods and lanes must have noticed how eagerly they joined in 
his pursuits, how keenly they searched out plants for him, how in- 
tently they watched whUehe examined them, how they overwhelmed 
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him with (j^neBtions. The oonaistent follower of Bacon — ^the '* ser- 
vant and interpreter of natore,^ will see that we ought modestly to 
adopt the cottrse of cnHnre thus indicated. Haying become familiar 
with the simpler properties of inorganic objects, the child should by 
the same process be led on to an exhaustive examination of the 
things it picks up in its daily walks — ^the less complex facts they 
present being alone noticed at first : in plants, the colours, num- 
bers, and forms of the petals, and shapes of the stalks and leaves ; 
in insects, the numbers of the wings, legs, and antennsa, and their 
colours. As these become fully appreciated and invariably observed, 
further facts may be successively introduced : in the one case, the 
numbers of stamens and pistils, the forms of the flowers, whether 
radial or bilateral in symmetry, the arrangement and character of 
the leaves, whether opposite or alternate, stalked or sessile, smooth 
or hairy, serrated, toothed, or erenate ; in the other, the divisions 
of the body, the segmente of the abdomen, the markings of the 
wings^ the number of joints in the legs, and the forms of the smaller 
omns — ^the ^stem pursued throughout being that of making it the 
child's ambition to say respecting everything it finds all that can be 
said. Then when a fit age has been reached, the means of preserv- 
ing these plants, which have become so interesting in virtue of the 
knowledge obtained of them, may as a great favour be supplied ; 
and eventually, as a still greater favour, may also be suppHed the 
apparatus needful for keepmg the larva) of our common butterflies 
and moths through their transformations — a practice which, as we 
can personally testify, yields the hishest gratification ; is continued 
with ardour for years ; when joinea with the formation of an ento- 
mological collection, adds immense interest to Saturday-afternoon 
rambles; and forms an admirable introduction to the study of 



l^e are quite prepared to hear from many that all this is throwing 
away time and eneivy ; and that children would be much better 
occupied in writing their copies or learning their pence-tables, and 
so fitting themselves for the business of life. We regret that such 
crude ideas of what constitutes education, and such a narrow con- 
ception of utility, should still be prevalent. ^ Saying nothing on the 
need for a systematic culture of the perceptions ana the value of the 
practices above inculcated as subserving that need, we are prepared 
to defend them even on the score of the knowledge gained. If 
men are te be mere cits, mere porers over ledgers, wim no ideas 
beyond their trades — if it is well that they should be as the cockney 
whose conception of rural pleasure extends no further than sitting 
in a tea-earden smoking pipes and drinking porter j or as the squire 
who thinks of woods as places for shooting in, of uncultivated plants 
as nothing but weeds, and who classifies animals inte game, vermin, 
and stock — then indeed it is needless te learn anything tiiat does 
not directly help te replenish the till and fill the larder. But if 
there is a more worthy aim for us than te be drudges — ^if there are 
other uses in the things around than their power to bring money — 
if there are higher faculties to be exerciaed than acquisitive and 
sensual ones — if the pleasures which poetry and art and science and 
philosophy can bring are of any moment ; then it is desirable that 
the instinctive inclination which every child shews to observe 
natural beauties and investigate natural phenomena, should be 
encouraged. — The Museum. 
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1. LBOAL INTELIilGJBNCE. 

IMFO&TA17T SCHOOL CASS — P0WX& OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES TO LEVY 

BATES. 

The Ohisf SuPBBiirrBNDBirr for Upper Oakada in re. Hooo 
vs, BooEBS. — This ease was an appeal ^om the first Division Court 
of the County of Grey. The question involved was whether Trus- 
tees have the power te collect rates on an assessment roll of a pre- 
vious year, levied prior to the completion of the assessment roll of 
the then current year. In this case the rate bill and warrant were 
dated 20th Febnuoy, 1864^ and endorsed «<rate-bill, 1863." The 
Judge of the Division Court held that the trustees should have 
waited for the making and completion of the assessment roll of 
1864^ and that the collector receiving the warrant in 1^ for the 
ooUeetion of a rate based upon tiie roll of 1868, was not legally 
authoxised te execute the warrant. From this decision the Chief 
Superintendent of Education appealed under the provisions of the 
S^ohool Acts, te the Court of Common Pleas. 
t The case was argued in Miohaelmas Term by Mr. Hodgins for the 
appellant, and on the respondent subsequently appearing, the ease 
was postponed until Hilary Term, when it was re-argued. 

Mr. Hodgins for the appeal Mr. Sampson contra. 

The iudgmeat of the Court was delivered by Hon. Mr. Justice 
John Wikoo, as foUows :•— | 



The sole question in this case is whether the School Trustees have 
the authority in any year, before a copy of the revised s a s ossfafflnt 
roll of that year has been transmitted to the l^erk of the Munici- 
pality, te impose and levy a rate for school purposes upon the 
assessment roll of the preceding year. 

The learned Judge in the Court below has taken great pains te 
review the Common Acts in his judgment^ but with great deferenoe 
te his opinion, we have been unable to adopt his oondusions. 

It is clear that School Trustees may themselves, or ilurough the 
intervention of the Municipality, provide for tiie salaries of teadms 
and all other expenses of tiie school in sudi a manner as may be 
desired by a majority of the free-holders and house-holders of the 
section at their annual meeting, and shall levy by assessment upon 
the assessable property in the section such st^m as may be required, 
and should the sums thus provided be insufficient, they may assess 
and collect any additional rate for the purpoQe, and that any school 
rate imposed by Trustees may be made payable monthly, quarterly, 
half-yearly or yearly, as they may think expedient. 

Many of the requirements of a school admit of no delay. The 
peculiar provisions respecting teachers demand great promptness in 
the payment of their sahiries. Repairs to the school-house must be 
made when required ; these may* be sudden Mid unexpected. To 
oblige trustees or those entitled to payment to wait till the rolls of 
the year were made up would be productive of great inconvenience, 
and if the law had been less dear than it is we should not have felt 
justified in putting a stop to a pnuttioe which we learn haA hitherto 
obtained unless on grounds admittiog of no doubt. 

The general principal is that levies for municipal purposes shall 
be made upon the revised assessment of the year in which they are 
made. It is true that one rate for the year is only struck by the 
municipal authorities ; but supi>08e a sheriQT got an execution at the 
suit of the Crown or of a municipality in the month of January, 
would he be justified in delaying to levy until the revised assessment 
roll of that year was oompletec^ and a certified copy given to the 
municipality? , . • 

So, if the requirements of a school section created a necessity for 
levying a rate, would the trustees be excused from performing their 
duty by saying we must wait till the a s ses s m ent roll of the year is 
completed before we can aot ) 

The obvious snswer would be, there is the last revised assessment 
roll ; it is available for all purposes until the new one is made. 

We think the error into which he fell arose from making the 
analogy between municipalities and trustees, and township collec- 
tors and colleotors under warrai^ts of trustees^ identicvl^ thus 
restricting ^e Common Sehool acts by acts not necessarily affecyng 
them. 

On reading the S6th. section we find that no township ooUecton 
shall collect and levy in any school section, during one year, more 
than one rate, except for the pnsposeof a school site or the erection 
of a school house, and no school collector shall give efiiect to any 
applications of trustees Cor the levy or collecting of rates for school 
purposes, unless they msJce the application to such council, at or 
before its meeting in August of tli^ year in which such appUcatiim 
is made. 

But the 12th sub section of sectioii 27 authonzes the School Trus- 
tees to employ their own Uiwful authoiity as they may judge expe- 
dient for the levying and collecting by rate all sums for the suppK»i 
of the school, for the purchase of school sites, and the erection of 
sdiool houses, and for all other purposes autliorised by the Act to 
be collected. 

It is to be noted that the iMU^ature did not confer on the Trus- 
tees the power to apply to the Township Coimcil at any time they 
chose to levy rates, but at or before its meeting in, August^ and 
then only for one rate, except for the purchase of a site or the erec- 
tion of a school house. Suppose a second rate for a site or a school 
house were applied for in a part of the year from January to Au- 
gust, wotdd not the Council be bound to levy it ? During this 
period there would be but the existing roll to use for the assessing 
of this rate. 

The restriction to one rate, and the exceptions in regard to the 
rates authorized to be raised by the municipality for school purposes^ 
lead us to infer that when the Trustees chose to exercise their own 
authority to levy, they were not roatdcted, and might levy oftener 
than once for the payment of teachers, and for other purposes men- 
tioned in the 27th section. 

In the case of an arbitration between the Trustees and a teacher, 
the arbitrators may levy, but the Trustees are bound to do so, for 
by the 23 Victoria, chapter 49, in case they wilfully refuse or neglect 
for one month after publication of award to comply with or give 
effect to the award, they shall be held personally responsible for the 
amount awarded, which may be enfor<^ against them individuaUy 
by the warrant of the arbitrators ; but if they are at any time thus 
bound to execute their power te levy, it must necessarily be done 
upon the existing assessment roll. 
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Looking, therefore, at the scope of the acts relating to the Com- 
mon Schools, the duties imposea where Trustees, the exigencies of 
aehools, vid the powers conferred upon Trustees to levy rates, we 
*are of opinion that they are not restncted to making one levy, but 
may levy at any time as need requires it, and may use, and can 
only use, the last existing revised assessment roll for imposing the 
required rate. The app«J will therefore bo allowed.— -Gf^oftc. 



2. WHAT IS AK ABBITRATOR ? 

Is an arbitrator the agent and advocate of the person who names 
him to settle a dispute employed to protect and further the inte- 
rests of his client, or is he a Judge — ^bound in honor and conscience, 
to decide impartially and righteously, "without fear, favor or af- 
fection,*' and according to the truth of the case, without reference 
to its being adverse or favourable to the person appointing him ? 

Some may smile at the simplicity which aska such a question. 
All upright and intelligent men will answer that tiie latter defini- 
tion alone describes the arbitrator proper, and tliat the former only 
suits the ienorant or' dishonest man appointed to a duty for which 
he is wholly unfit. 

We believe that by the mass of our people the true position of an 
arbitrator is utterly misunderstood. The common mode of settling 
a dispute is "to leave it to two men." Each disputant appoints 
*his friends,*' whom he fully expects to look wholly to his interests, 
to object to everything that bears against him, and to consent to 
nothiufirthat may prejudice him, and the friend so appointed is 
^neraHy too readvto do all this most faithfully. His opponent does 
just the same, and instead of two honest men sitting down to decide 
uprightly and impartially on the factsj without reference to the 
parties, we have two advocates each stnvinjf with might and main 
to stand by the man who named him, and with no chance of making 
an award except by calling in some third person, at increased ex- 
pense to turn the scale in favor of one or the other. 

Now, almost universal as this is in practice, it is, to say the least 
of it, a monstrous perversion of plain duty. An arbitrator, no 
matter by whom appointed, is to aU intents and purposes a judge, 
and if he be an honest Qiao and know his duty, he should feel as 
much shocked at leaning to one side or the other, or favouring one 
man above the other, as he would be if he saw a judge in court ex- 
hibiting favour or partiality. But this, the only true and honest 
view of an arbitrator's duty, seems to be little understood. 

Numerous instances have occurred, and are occurring among us, 
of the strange misconoeption that prevails. Arbitrators are heard 
talking of "their clienis," mcMiing those who named him, just as 
the lawyer speaks of the person who retained his services. Men in 
good social position, who would be highly indignant at the imputa- 
tion of dishonesty or ignorance, so to speak, and What is worse, so 
act on arbitrations, not seeking even to disguise their advocacy of 
their client's interests and yet beyond all shadow of doubt such 
men are either wholly ignorant of their duties or too dishonest to 
regard their proper performances. InstAnces are known of such 
men admitting that they bargained for a commission or per oentage 
on whatever amount they could get awarded to the " client " ! Be- 
tween such and the judge who takes a bribe to pervert his judg- 
ment, there is no moral distinction whatever. 

Awards have been made intelligible on no principle deducible 
by an impartial mind from the facts in evidence. 

Besides, men dead to the plainest dictates of duty, are generally 
too much alive to their own interests. The one is frequently the 
effect of the other. Men who scruple not to gain all they can, 
honestly or dishonestly, for those who employ them, seldom forget 
themselves. The consequence is, in many cases, not only unjust 
awards, but saddled with huge bills of costs in the shape of arbitra- 
tors' fees, modestly assessed by the arbitrators themselves. 

It is well to ciJl attention to this state of things. We believe 
there are many restUy honest and respectable men who misconduct 
themselves as arbitrators from mere ignorance of duty. The pre- 
vailing idea seems to be that an " experienced " arbitrator's duty 
as it generally is his practice, is on the one side to get the Urgest 
possible sum for his friend, if the friend be seeking compensation, 
or on the other hand, if the friend be resisting payment, to strive 
hard to reduce the amount to the smallest sum, or to resist it alto- 
gether. 

The evil is one of a most serious kind, and any person who can 
succeed in attracting public attention to it will deserve the thanks 
of alL As a large portion of the evil results from misconception, 
it is only necessary, so far as honest mind is concerned, to explain 
the true position of the case. The legislature is constantly provid- 
ing for the settlement of disputes by arbitration, and it is of the 
highest importance that men should rightly understand that an 
arbitrator is not advocate or a partizan bound to stand by his client, 
but that he is a judge, bound to decide with rigid impartiality, and 
that if he favour one side more tlian anothor, or needlessly heap 



expenses on either p^rty to the xeferencep he does not SiCt the part 
of an honeiit man. — Upper Canada Law Jot«maZ. 



VII. %vf^m «tt f ltfitor» jjfttJfms. 



1. ROYAL AUTHORS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 

There is to-day a slight lull in the criticism on the " History of 
Julias CaBsar." Society haa aln^st exhausted its ideas on the pre> 
face, and is now eagerJty awaiting the ap{>earance of the woric itself. 
The following list of crowned heads wl^o have, like Napoleon III, 
also appeared before the world as authors, is published in the Paris 
papers : Charlemagne wrote a book against the doctrines of Felix 
d'Urgel, and one on the question of the worship of images ; Uie 
Emperor Frederick II. was the author of a treatise on hunting; 
Maxamilian I. wrote the genealogies of several illustrious men ; 
Charles V. wrote a treatise on art, and an account of his reign ; 
Chilperic odiebrated the dogma of th^ IVinity in verse ; Alfred the 
Great composed hymns ; Maiguerito d'Orleans,^ Queen of Navarre, 
wrote the "Marguerite 4ea Ma^erite^' and the "Contes de la Reine 
de Navarre ;*' Qvean Elizabeth of Ex^^land translated " SaUust " and 
" Sophocles ;" Mary Stuart read at £ouvre a Latin discourse of her 
own composition, and also wrote iK)etry ; Charles VS.. wrote a poem 
on Hunting ; Marguerite de Valois left behind her poems and me- 
moirs : Henry IV. tranalated *' Caesar's Commeutanes ;" a TOrtion 
of the same work was translated and published by Louis JSIIV. ; 
Henry YIII. of England obtained his title of " Defender of the 
Faith " for his treatise ag^nst Luther ; James I. wrote several con- 
troversial works, and his famous treatise against tobacco ; Peter the 
Great composed treatises oi| naval subjects ; the Emperor of China 
Hoam-Ti, who built the great wall^ wrote several works ; Louis 
XVin. composed anonymously comedies and tables ; Napoleon I. 
made some valuable annotations on the ' Oonunentaries of Ceosar ;' 
and Napoleon IIL is the author of works on artillery and pauperism 
in France. Now he has produced his mom^'wri opus. The evening 
papers devote most of their spare space— that is, most of their paper 
—to the subject of '^ Julius dns^ ;'* and M. Alexander Dumas, 
pet^y is to lecture on the ^ame subject tomorrow. There used to be 
a saying, ^' dead as Julius Caasar/' but the Emperoror has brought 
him to life again^ and spoiled the proverb. '•-J^aru carrespotident lAm - 
don Telegraph, 

2. MR. DICKENS ON TBJ& NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

Mr. . Dickens presided at the annual dinner of the Newspaper 
Press Fund, which took place at the Freemason's Tavern, London, 
on the 120th. In proposing the toajrt; of the evening, Mr. Dickens 
warmly supported the object of the fund. He said : I think I may 
say that probably not one single individual in this great company 
has failed to-day to hear something derived from a newsr^per 
which was qnite unknown to him or to her yesterday. (Hear, 
hear.) Of all those restless crowds that have this day thronged 
the streets of this enormous city, the same may be said as the 
general ngantic rule. (Hear, hear.) It may be said almost e<]iually 
of the brightest and the dullest, the largest and the least provmcial 
town in the empire, and this observe not only as to the active, the 
industrious, the healthy among the population, but also as to the 
bed-ridden, the idle, the very blind, and the deaf and dumb. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, if the men who provide this all-pervading presence, 
this wonderful ubiquitous newspaper, where every description of 
intelligence, or every subject of human interest, collected with im- 
mense pains and immense patience, often by the exercise of a labor- 
iously-acquired faculty, united to a natural aptitude, much of the 
work done in the night, at the sacrifice of rest and sleep, and quite 
apart from the mental strain by the constant over-tasking of the 
two most delicate of the senses, sight and hearing — I say, if the men 
who, through the newspapers, from day to day, or from night to 
night, or from week to week, furnish ^e public with so much to 
remember, that ought to be remembered by the public in return. 
(Loud cheers.) It would be absurd, it would be actually imperti- 
nent, in such an assembly as this, if I were to attempt to expatiate 
upon the extraordinary combination of remarkable qualities involved 
in the production of any newspaper. But, assunung the majority 
of this associated body to be composed of reporters. Because re- 
porters, of one kind or other, compose the majority of the literary 
staff of sdmost every newspaper that is not a compilation, I would 
venture to remind you, if I delicately may in the august presence 
of members of Parliament, how much we, the public, owe to the 
reporters if it were only for their skill in the two great sciences of 
condensation and rejecbion. (Laughter and loud cheering.) Con- 
ceive what our sufferings, under an Imperial Parliament, however 
popularly constituted, under however glorious a constitution, would 
be if the reporters cotld not skip. (Much laughter.) Dr. Johnson 
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in one of bis violent assertionB, declared the "man who was afraid 
of anything most be a scoundrel, sir 1 " Though admitting that the 
man who ia afraid of a newspaper will generally be found to be 
rather somethins like it, I still must freely own that I should 
approach my pai£amentary debates with infinite fear and trembling 
if they were so unskilfully serred up for my breakfast. Ever since 
the time when the old man and his son took their donkey home, 
which were the old Greek days, I belieye, and probably ever since 
the time when the donkey went into the ark— perhaps he did not 
like his accommodation there— but certainly from that time down- 
wards, he has objected, to go in any direction required of him — 
(Isnghter) ; — ^from the remotest period it has been found impossible 
to please everybody. (Hear, hear.) This institution has been ob- 
jected to, but the whole circle of the arts is pervaded by institutions 
Miween which and tins I can descry no difference. It is urged 
against this particular institution of all that it is objectionable be- 
cause a parliamentary reporter, for instance, might report a subscri- 
bing M.P. in large and a non-subscribing M.P. in little. (Laugh- 
ter.) Now, apart from the sweeping nature of this charge, which 
it 18 to be observed, lays the unfortunate M.P. and the unfortunate 
reporter under pretty much the same suj^idon — apart from this 
consideration, I reply that it is notorious m all newsptaper offices 
that every such man is reported according to the position he can 
gain in the public eye, and according to the force and weight of 
what he has to say. (Cheers.) And if there were ever to be among 
its members one so very foolii^ to his brethren, and so very dishon- 
ourable to himself, as veniaUy to abuse his trust, I confidently ask 
those here the most acquainted with journalism whether the^ believe 
it possible that any newroaper so ill conducted as to fail mstantly 
to detect him could poasiDly exist as a thriving enterprise for one 
sincle twelvemonth. (Cheers.) Ko, the blundering stupidity of 
warn a journal would have no chance agsinst the acute sagacity of 
newspaper editors. But I will go further, and submit to you that 
the offence, if it is to be dreaded at all, is far more likely of com- 
mission on the part of some recreant camp follower of a scattered, 
disunited, and half recognised body than when there is a public 
opinion established by the union of all classes of its members for the 
common good, the tendency of which union must, in the nature of 
things, l^ to raise the lower members of the press towards the 
higher, and never to bring the higher towards the lower. (Cheers.) 
I am not here advocating the case of a mere ordinary client of whom 
I have little or no knowledge. I hold a brief to-night for my 
brothers. CLoud and continued cheering.) I went into the gallery 
of the Uoufle of Commons as a parliamentary reporter when I was 
a boy not eighteen, and I left it — I can hardly believe the inexora- 
ble tenth — ^nigh thirty years ago ; and I have pursued the calling of 
a reporter under circumstances of which many of my brethren at 
home in Englmd here, muiy of my brethren's successors, csn form 
no adequate conception. I have often transcribed for the printer 
from my shorthand notes important public speeches, in which the 
strictest accuracy was required, and a mistake in which would have 
been to a young man severely compromising, writing on the palm 
of my hand by the light of a dark lantern in a poet chaise and four, 
galloping through a wild country all through the dead of the night 
at the then surprising rate of fifteen miles an hour. The very iUat 
time I was at Exeter I strolled into the castle yard, there to iden- 
tify, for the amusement of a friend, the spot on which I once 
" took,'' as we used to call it, an election speech of my noble friend 
Lord Runell in the midst of a lively fight maintained by all the 
vagabonds in that division of the country, and under such a pelting 
rain, that I remember two good-naturoa colleagues who chanced 
to be at leisure, held a po<£et handkerchief over my note-book 
after the manner of a state canopy in an ecclesiastical procession. 
(Laughter.) I have worn my knees by writing on them on the old 
back row of the old gallery of the old House of Commons ; and I 
have worn my feet by standing to write in a preposterous pen in the 
old House of Lords, where we used to be huddled like so many 
sheep-— (laughter) — kept in waiting till the woolsack might want 
re> stuffing. (A laugh.) Betumin^ home from excited political 
meetings in the countiy to the waiting press in London, I do verily 
believe I have been upset in almost every description of vehicle 
known in this country. (A laugh.) I have been, in my time, 
belated on miry by-roads towards the small hours, 40 or 50 miles 
from London, in a ricketty carriage^ with exhausted horses and 
drunken postboys, and have got back in time before publication, to 
be received with never-forgotten compliments by Mr. Black, in the 
broadest of Scotch, coming from the broadest of hearts I ever knew. 
(Hear, hear.) Ladies and gentlemen, I mention these trivial things 
as an assurance to you that I never have forgotten the fascination 
of that old pursuit. (Cheers.) The pleasure that I used to feel in 
the rapidity and dexterity of its exercise has never faded out of my 
breast. Whatever little cimning of hand or head I took to it, or 
acquired in it, I bsve so retained as that I fully believe I could 
resume it to-morrow. (Cheers.) To this present year of my life, 



when I tit in this hall, or where not, hearing a dull speech — the 
phenomenon does occur —(laughter) — I sometimes beguile the 
tedium of Uie moment, by mentally following the speaker in the 
old, old way ; and sometimes, if you can believe me, I even find my 
hand going on the table cloth. (Laughter.) 

In the course of the evenins subscriptions were announced 
amounting in the whole to about £1200. 



3. THE DECAY OF CONVEBSATION. 

The ancient art of talking is falling into decay. It is an ) 
tainable fact that, in proportion to an increased amount of insula- 
tion, the aggregate bulk of conversation is lessening. Pec^Ie now- 
a-days have something else to do than talk ; not only do they live 
in such hurry that there is only leisure for just comparing ideas as 
to the weather, but they have each and all a gross quantity to do, 
which puts talking out of the question. If persons remain at home, 
they read ; if they journey by rail, they read ; if they go to the 
seaside, they read ; we have met misguided individuals out in the 
open fields with books in hand; young folks have been seen 
stretched underneath trees, and upon the banks of river% pouring 
over pages ; on the tops of mountains, in desert, or within forests 
— everywhere men pim printed sheets from their pockets, and in 
the earliest, latest, highest occupations of life, they read. The 
fact is incontestably true, that modem men and women are reading 
themselves into a comparatively sOent race^ Beading is the jpraat 
delusion of the present time ; it has become a sort of lay piety ; 
according to which, tiie perusal of volumes reckons as good works ; 
it is, in a word, the superstition of the nineteenth century. — 
Chamber^ Journal, 



YIII. ^isttimtrnt. 



1. SUMMER WIND. 

It is a sultry day ; the sun has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass. 
There is no rustiing in tl^ lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is sUen^ save the faint 
And inteirupted murmur of the bee. 
Settling on tiie sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours : the tall maize 
BoUs up its long, green leaves ; the clover droops 
Its tenaer foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their gi^wth of woods, silent and stem. 
As if the scorching heat and dasaling liffht 
Were but an element they loved. Bri^t clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven, — 
Their bases on the mountains — ^their white tops 
Shining in the far ether — ^fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer's eye away. For me, I lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Tet virgin from the kisJBes of the sun, 
Betains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow 
Qentle and voluble spirit of the air 1 
Oh, come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 
He hears me ? See, on yonder woody ridge. 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now, 
Among the nearer groves, chesnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes, 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves. 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come. 
Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
And booing on their fragrance ; and he brings 
Music of birds and rustling of young boughs 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfaJls. AU the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath ; a thousand flowers, 
By the road-aide and the borders of the brook, 
Nod gaily to each other ; glossy leaves 
Are twinkling in the sim, as if the dew 
Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into small waves, and sparkle as he comes. 
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2. ANECDOTE OF THE QUEEN. 

While the Queen's father, the Duke of Kent, was at Gibraltar, 
the regiment which he commanded was discontented and inclined 
to mutiny, he had one servant named Hilhnan, who remained 
faithful to him. When the Duke returned home from Gibraltar he 
brought this servant with him, and assigned him a oottage near his 
paiaoe at Kensington . Before his death the Duke charged his wife 
to look after Hilhnan and his family. This she faithful^ did ; and 
often brought the Princess Victoria with her to see them. At 
length, HilLoian died, leaving one son and a daughter ; the son was 
a little fellow, and was very sickly. The Princess Victoria (who 
was a young girl at that time) used often to come and see this little 
boy un^ his death. The daughter was also very ill, she had a com- 
plication of diseases. Her pastor, the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, who 
was lately in Canada, used to visit her about once a fortnight. 
Two days after the accession of the Queen to the throne, her pastor 
visited her as usual, and found her looking unusually bright ; he 
asked her the reason, she put her hand under the pillow, and drew 
forth a book of Psalms, '^Xook there," she said. << Look what the 
new Queen has sent me to-day by one of her kdies, with the 
messaffe, that ''though now Queen of En&land, as she had to 
leaveKensington, she did not foi^t me. The lady who brought 
the book told 1^ that the lines and figures in the margin were the 
dates of the days on which the Queen herself used to read them, 
and that the marker with the Cttle peacock on it was worked by the 
Princess' own hand. The young girl burst into tears, and said, 
was it not beautiful, sir. 

3. THE PRINCESS ROYAL AS AN ARTIST. 

When the proposal was made to hold an Art Bazaar in aid of the 
funds for the widows and orphans of the soldiers who fell in the 
Crimean war, the princess Royal was asked if she intended to send 
in a contribution. Diffident of her own i>ower8, she exclaimed. 
What ! send a picture to the public exhibition. Of course not. 
But when it was explained that it would be productive of great 
flood to the cause if she did, since many people would gn to see 
her work who, but for such an inducement, would not go near the 
place, and that the shillinffs so collected would add greatly to the 
sum for the charity, while me sale of the pictiure would realize en- 
ough to help some poor widow lady in her distress, she at once 
agreed, on condition that the Queen had no objection. The Queen 
gave her consent willingly, and the result was the picture of a dead 
guardsman, and the widow weeping over his body on the battle 
field. No one seemed to have an idea of the pe&t talent for origi- 
nal design possessed by the Princess until this drawing surprised 
and deeply affected all who saw it. 

The story of the picture after it reached the exhibition at Bur- 
lington is worth recording. The Princess had put a very modest 
sum on her work to dispose of it privately for a small sum, which 
she wished to enter as her subscnption. She was sure that tins 
wo«dd frustrate the aid of the fund and that the picture would fetch 
a handsome sum. The first offer made immediately as the doors 
of the exhibition were opened, was 80 guineas followed b^ another 
of 100 guineas. The names were entered in the book, it having 
been previously arran^^ed that the highest offer up to a certain day 
at noon, was to obtain the picture. At the appointed time two 
hundred guineas had been offered by a person who was present to 
hear the dock strike twelve. — Just before the hour he said, well, I 
am surprised that there is not more* appreciation of so fine a work 
of art, and that it may not be said that it was sold for 200 guineas, 
I offer 260, for which sum he wrote a cheque as the dock struck. — 
The result of the sale surprised the Princess who had too much good 
sense, however, to be elated by any f oolisb vanity while r^oidng in 
the success of her effort for the treasury fund. — Leisure Hour, 



4. GOODNESS OF HEART OF THE FRENCH EMPRESS. 

A correspondent of a London paper gives the following anecdote 
of the Frendi Empress, as reacning him from Boston, Mass. : — ^A 
lady, in very reduced circomstances, but who had once occupied a 
superior station, formed a collection of the varied leaves of the 
magnificent trees for which the forests of America are so ode- 
brated, and whose brilliant tints are well known to exceed in vivid 
coloring even the foliage of tropical plants. Part of this curious 
collection was placed in album and sent to one of the crowned heads 
of Europe, a predsdy similar album being sent by the same steamer 
to the Kmpress of the French. But the reception of the poor 
lady's offering at the courts in question was very different. Fnxax 
the first arrived an acknowledgment, penned by an official, stating 
that '* for once " the sovereign ** had condescended to accept the 
offering, which, however, it was hoped, would not be considered as 
a precedent or encouragement for any future similar gifts.'' From 
the seoo&d the donor had tho infinite grntifioation of zeodving a 



few lines from the pen of her Imperial Majesty, expressing her 
surprise at the extreme beauty of the spedmens contained in the 
album, **qu*eUe irofMfM reetMomie," and requesting the lady to 
accept the ring which she endosed as ar token of her ^'reoontuMt- 
Mtice" — ^the value of the ring being twenty pounds. Redtqpism 
verstts genuine kindness of heart 



IX. i6&ntaiUnaA%itttlllqtn(t. 



UiiiTKasiTT OF Tott02!To.— The aaniid oonvocation of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto was held on the 8lh instant. There was a very lai^e 
attendance of ladies and gentlemen. The ohair was taken by the Ohan- 
oellor. The proceedings opened with the conferring of degrees by the 
Chancellor. The following gentlemen were admitted :»M.D.»P. Con- 

atanUnides, M. S. Lan^ H. DeW. Martin, H. Nicol; M.A J. M. Buehan, 

W. B. Fleming, R. Harbottle, J. King, J. Ross, F. £. Soymonr, H. B. 
Spotten, J. H. Thorn ; LL.E^H. F. H. Qibbon, A. F. Smith, R. W. Smith; 
M.B.— E. Aikin, C. W. Baehanon, £. L. Bumham, 0. W. Chapman, W. H. 
Chiysler, A. DelaHaye, F. W. Hodder, J. P. Jackson, £. £. Kitchen, C* 
Mackenna, J. L. O. McCarthy, W. Oldright, J. W. Passmore, W. R. Pent- 
land, F. Rae, S. B. Smale, J. S. Tennant^ K Thorburn, T. White ; B.A.— 
D. Bemis^ J. £. Bowers, J. Campbell, W. O. P. Cassols, A. J. Christiet 
R. D. Douglass, S. Foster, G. S. Ooodwillle, 0. M. Greer, J. M. Hagar, J* 
HiU, W. Malloy, A. MacaUum, J. Mnir, L. C. RobiDson, R. G. Scott, J. 
Smiley, G. H. Squire, W. W. Tamblyn, H. B, Taylor, J. B. Thompson, R. 
Wardrop, A. Woolverton ; Ad eundem s^o/tim— Third year— W. McGeach, 
(Queen*s College, Kingston.) The matriculants were then admitted. The 
medals were presented by the Chancellor, amid load applause from the 
students. Dr. Aikins then called up Bnmham.K L., gold medallist in the 
faculty of medicine, McCarthy, J. L. G., and Kitchen, K E«, silver 
medallists, and presented them to the ChanooUor. Dr. MoCaul presented 
Foster, S., gold medallist in dassics, Goodwillie, G. S., and Christie, A. J., 
silver medallists. Prof. Cherriman presented the silver medallists in 
mathematics, Malloy, W., and Wardrop, R. Prof. Wilson presented 
Campbell, J., and Tamblyn, W. W., gold and silver medallists respec- 
tively in modern languages. Prof. Croft presented Thompson, J. B., gold 
medallists, and Bemiss, D., silver medallist, in natural scienoea. Prot 
Beaven presented Campbell, J., as the gold medallist in metaphysics, 
ethics, and civil polity. McDonnel, G. M., was called up by Mr. Moss, as 
the seoond<year scholar in the faculty of law. Dr. Barrett, one of the 
examiners in medidne, presented McEachy, W., Harbottle, R., and Beith, 
A., as respectively the first, second, and third year scholars in the faculty 
of medidne. The following gentlemen were also presented for scholar- 
ships in the faculty of Arts, the presentations being made in the respective 
departmonts by Mr. Kerr, Prof. Cherriman, Mr. R. Sullivan, Prof. Hincks, 
IVof. Beaven. and Mr. Moss i^Greek and Xofin^-lst. year, A. Cassels ; 
2nd year, A. Hill; 8rd year, C. W. Bell. MtUhematiet-^lBt jetLT^ A. Ham- 
ilton, (double) ; 2nd year, E. G. Patterson ; 8rd year, W. Fitzgerald, J. A. 
Pattersoa Modtm Lanffuaffes^2ud year, J. White; 8rd year, W. Fal- 
oonbridge. Naturol 8eience9^2nd year, G. Bryee; 8rd year, J. O. Mor- 
gan. Ifetaphytiea, ^.^2nd year, E. H. Smythe. G^eneral Profieieney'^ 
1st year, 1st, A. Hamilton, (double); 2nd, T. M. Grover; 8rd, J. Purdy ; 
4th, W. R. Kason; 6th, W. H. Rennolson ; 2nd year, W. H. Kewbnm ; 8rd 
year, A. F. Campbell. Prof. Bockland presented Greer, G. M., as the 
prizeman in the department of Agricnltnre. Croly, J. £., was awarded 
the prize for the English essay, the subject being **The Angustan age of 
English Literature." Mr. Boyd presented King, J., as the winner of the 
M.A. Thesis, the last that the University would award for the thesis, it 
having been decided by the authorities to abolish it in future. Dr. Aiken 
presented Martyn, DeW. H., and Constanttnides, P., as piizemen for the 
M.D. Thesis. Dr. McCanl presented Oampbell, J., as the winner of the 
Prince's prise, a handsome silver Inskstand. 

The Chaneellor then rising sdd that, before dosing the convocation, ha 
would occupy a few minutes in referring to the progress and work of the 
University during the past year. He was sure they would all be gratlBed 
to know that the prospects of this national institution were steadily im- 
proving, and its usefulness tnorensing ; and be ai sured there were few now 
in the Province who did not look upon it as a national institution of the 
very highest importance. He was glad to be able to Inform them that 
during the past year 70 students had matriculated nt the University— 81 
m the faculty of Arts, 21 in that of Medidne, and 18 in the facnlty of 
Law. He referred to the stateme nti made at an early period in (he history 
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of tha iMUtotioD, that i( was abtord lo ^gpa^i that 30 or 40 would laatr^ 
eidate ia ooa year, and taid the resalte obUinad nraat b« y«rj gratifjiog, 
and showed that there were maoy of the y^mth of the Prorinoe who wore 
wining to take adrantage of tfao opporttmlties the UoiTereity efforded. 
He regretted that eo few availed themselves of the opportnnitj to pursue 
aeonrsoin such a osefol stndj as tha^ of agnenliare; and be eonearrod 
also with Mr. Moss that tt was to be regretted that so few came forward 
for degrees ia the faculty of law. He regretted that so many were enter- 
log a profession in whioh every year it was becoming more difficult to 
a^ieve success, and which did not, as mauy seemed to suppose, offer 
rewards without uuremitting industry ; and he thought some steps should 
be taken by the law society to conjpel studeots-at-law to take a degree in 
that faculty. With regard to the management of University CoIlegA, 
every thing was proceeding most satisfactorily/ and during the past year 
every step necessary had been taken to provide for its efficiency and at 
the samie time to economise as far as possible. He then proceeded to say 
tbat on former occasions h!s predecessor in the office of Ohancellor had 
found it necessary to soswer some attack that had been made upon the 
iustitution ; but latterly, he was glad to say, it had no enemies to attack it 
—there was no person to find &ult, no one to censure it, and consequently 
it was a much easier task than formerly to go on with the ordinary work 
of the University. He next referred to the general acknowledgment now 
made throughout the countxy of the value of University education, and 
spoke of the influence it exercised in all work of reform, whether moraL 
social, or political. He alluded in complimentary language to the success 
of Mr. Campbell's and Mr. Thompson's academic careeri and trusted that 
they, as well as all others who had passed through this University, would 
never forget that they had received their education in it, and that their 
future life would reflect honor upon it He was glad to see so many 
friends of the institution present on this occasion, showing that they took 
an interest in its welfare, and he trusted that this interest would ever 
continue. After some further observations touching the suecess which the 
University had attained, his lordship declared the Convocation cloaed. 
The students then gave three hearty cheers for the Qoeeu, and three for 
the ladies, after which the assemblage dispersed. — ^The customary annual 
dinner of the University Association, in celebration of the founding of 
University College, took place in the evening, in the spacious dining room 
attached to the rear left wing of the University building, and was, in every 
respect, equal to its predecessors, and a decided snoceM.^ Leader, 

— •*— U.*«rvBRSiTY or ViofpaiA CoixaoB.-— The Annual Convocation of 
the University of Victoria College, took place on the 8rd inst., the Rev. 
S. 8. Nelles, D.D., President of the College, in the chair. After an initia- 
tory prayer by the Rev. 8. Uoee, the following Orations were sucoessively 
delivered. Latin Orati&n, BaluUUory, H. Burkfaolder, Hamilton. Grmk 
Oratio^'t Cyrus A. Neville, Newbarg. Valedictory Oration, Hugh Jofaii«> 
stoo, Fingal. The Rev. President (after a few words expressive of the 
pleasure which the presance of tbe Solidtor-General West afforded him, 
and of explanation of the absence of the Hob. Mr. Wallbridge, Speaker of 
the Legislative Aasembly, who was expected to be present) conferred the 
following degrees in the usual form : B. A. — Cyms A. Neville, Gold 
MedaUist ; Hugh Johnston, Bilmer MedallUt ; Harry Bnrkholder, Abraham 
Pevitt, An Jrew Milne, Peter E. W. Moyer, Edward Parlew, Alfred M. 
Stephens. M. D.— John D« Bowman, William A. Comfort, William a 
Downey, Moffitt Foster, Joseph A. Fyfe, John Jay Hoyt, John Jdley, 
D. W. Londy, Nathaniel MClinton, Donald M'MiUen, ArchiUld M'Tavish, 
HennF Maodeeley, Samuel L. Nash, William Newcombe, John M. Pen* 
warden, James Bofs, William Sloan, Joseph D. Smith, William L. Smith, 
Ri^ard Stanburj. LL.B.— Stephen lAzier, M. A. The President then 
introdttced the Hon. Mr. Cockburn to Ihe meeting as one who had kindly 
eonseoted to take part in the proceedings of the day, Iqr bestowing the 
Prince of Wales Gold Medal upon the saeoesafal candidate— Mr. Cyrus A. 
Neville,' of Newburg. Mr. Cockbnm briefly expressed the pleasure he feHr 
in taking part as an ex ojleio member of. the University Board in the very 
interesting proceedings of the day ; as well as the unfeigned gratijfioation 
he had in witnessing the increasing local pride that was felt and displayed 
in the advancing prosperity of the University of Victoria College. He 
also referred in a complimentary manuer to the Orations that had just been 
delivered, and then, turning to Mr. Neville, handed to him the splendid 
price, with a few words of well deserved eulogy. The Rev. Wellington 
Jeffisrs, D.D.,also prefaced the presentation of the Prince's Silver Medal 
with the delivery of a very able and eloquent addreas. Mr. Hugh Johnson 
was the Priiemaa The other Prises were presented as follows :»The 



Webster, or first English Essay Prize, by the Rev. G. R. Sanderson, to 
Hugh Johnson ; the first Scripture History Prize, by the Rev. H. Gill, 
D.D., to John Carrol ; the Sophomore Class Prize (Ethics and Evidences 
of Religion), by the Rev. J. Borland, to Theodore A. Howard; and the 
Alumni Sehohirship Purse, by W. W. Dean, Esq., RA., to Cliirlea B. W. 
Biggar. The Literary AssooiatioB Prizes for Elocntioo were awarded to 
Hugh Johnston and Josiah Rodgers. Alter a few brief words, uttered 
with characteristic earnestness and cloquencci the Rev. President called 
upon the Rev. Dr. Taylor, to pronounce the benediction sad the proceed- 
ings terminated. In the evening the Annual Conversaaione of the Alumni 
Association was held in \^etoria HalL W. W. Dean, Esq , B.A., of 
Belleville, the President of the Association, ocoopied the Chiur. Tho pro- 
ceedings commenced with a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Bredin, of Baltimore, 
after which Dr. Harris gave a very interesting chemical display, explohi- 
ing what is known as the Drummond lights. These experiments in the 
science of chemistry were then soeeeeded by experiments in other sciences. 
The music of Mias H. Steveu; of Cobonig, and Miaa BuU»of Bochestv, 
N. T., drew forth hear^ applause. They wero ably asnsied by Dr. 
Powell, Mr. R. Stephens, and Mr. Bnrkholder. During the evening Dr. 
Jeffers, the Editor of the Chrittian Guardlant delivered a short address. — 
Star. 

McGiLL Ukivibsxtt. — The annual Convocation of the Unirersity 

took place on the 2nd instant. The Hon. Justice Day, L.L.D., President 
of the Board of Governors, occupied the chair. The proceedings havii^ 
been opened with prayer by the Rev. Oaoon Lead), Mr. Baynes, Secretary, 
Reg , read the minutes of the last meeting of eonvoeatton, which were ap- 
proved. The following gentlemen were elected fellows fbr the ensntng 
year, of the faculties mentioned :— ulrte— B. Chamberlain, Esq., M.A., 
B.C.L.; Robert Leach, Esq., M.A., B.C.L. ifeJid»c-.Dr. Sutlieriaiid and 
Dr. Godfrey. Law^W. B. Laml^ Esq., B.C.L., and F. Torraoee, Esq., 
B.C.L. The Rev. Canon Leaeii now proceeded to award the prices and 
honours to students in Arts. The Ann Molson Gold Medal, awarded last 
year to E. Duff, also that for this year, won by A. Borthwiek, were handed 
to both gentlemen. A list of honours and prizes was read by the Rer. 
Canon Leach, who handed the medals to the parties entitled to them. 
Edward H. Krans was the gnidoate seleded to read the valedictory, 
which, both in spirit and language, did him great credit He waa ire- 
quently applauded. The degree of M.A. was bow eonforrsd en Mr. Gil- 
man. Professor Johnson then addressed the graduates in brief and elo- 
quent terms. He said that this day would be an era in their Uvea, the 
remembrance of which would not soon pass away. Among the incidents of 
toHlay waa their promise that th^ would endeavour to do hoooor to thia 
University, and preserve its dignity. He desired to lay before them wbtdL 
this promise involved, and the safest way in which H might be fulflUed 
The learned Professor now glanced at the high importance of (he existence 
of Universities for both the progress nod maintenance of dvilixation. 
Every Universiiy had special daims on its own graduates. Institutions 
of thia kind were distribntaries of knowledge to the eolnmonity«^edncatuig 
the educators. The lesders in all walfca of life here fceslved their trun- 
ingy and those who had never been within the walls of a University 'Mi 
nevertheless been consciously or unconsciously infiueneed by the knowledge 
and training therein imparted. From tliem came ibe masters of all the 
higher schools of the country from whidi went out masters for the inferior 
schools. We this saw how Universities acted in the diffosioo of know- 
ledge and edaeatioD. Then again, UniTcrsitfea had been always the reeeiv- 
ers, distributors, and preservers of knowledge. The learned Professor 
foreiUy pointed ont the benefieial effects of edneation ia the different 
nations, observing tbat the origin of universities was eo-iacident with the 
terminalion of the dark ages, and went on to show how the graduates beat 
preaerved the honour and dignity of the viivmity, namely, by their ex- 
emplaij conduct hi Iif«. He also ably commented upon the eoamoD <R«r 
involved in expecting tliat university bred men should know eveiyHttng, 
and warned the graduates against tadtly or openly countenancing such an 
idea, as persons who did so had their ignorance of many things invariably 
exposed. The object of university training waa chiefly to train the mind 
and develop all the faenltiea in due proportion. Another and ai^rdinaie 
obfeet was to store the mind with varied knowledge, lli^ course of etadiea 
here was calculated to impress those truths on the minds of pupils. Itm 
good effects of this training of the mind were visible in reasonableness of 
thought, correctness and steadiness of view, and would manifest themselvea 
afterwards in all branches of iitteHeetuai dceupation. The speaker now 
touched upoo the vices and defects which characteriaed the minds of thoee 
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not tmiiMd m iaititatioDt of taaniiiig:, a pMndiwiit vfoa bdng ov«r «OBfi< 
dmee fmd preiNimptioD« He waniad dM fradnatet of making pretenae of 
what they did not know, or of trjing to aaqniro a •mattanoif of ererythiiig 
advMng tlMm to aeqoire thoroughly thai to whioh thoy applied their 
minds. He congratulated them on the eomplation of their eourse with 
such credit to themeeWes and eattefeetion to their profeieon , and referred 
to the many hlemiogn and adTaatftgee for whicli they ehonld be gratefol, 
particdlarly those of pesce and prosperity, while their neighbours were 
auffering the liorrors of war. They owed many of these bteesings to 
being BritifJi subjects, and should erer cherish scntimeots of loyalty, for 
which Canada had always beeii distingiiished. They should always loye 
our glorious constitotton, under which all ci^yed equal justice. 

The Rev. Professor Batch, of Morin College, now came forward and said 
he scarcely knew what topics to dteeoss on such an occasion. In the first 
place, howeyer, he might coogratulata Montreal on its Uniyersity, of which 
H ought to be provd. Bot he la a ie p ted that the number of graduates and 
students was not in proportion as it should be. There were many causes 
which deterred yoiing men, one of which was a doubt as to the utility of a 
Uniyersity education, and whether the expense, labour and time expended 
were adeqimtely rewarded. The rah among yonog men to take part in 
the actiye businasa of life was doubtless detrimental to learning. It was 
too much the custom to look on business as the end of life, and to be con- 
tent to look forward to eompetence and a respectable position. It was 
also thought that the object of a ITnirersity education was to fill meoV 
heads with knowledge, which might possibly be obtained from the priTat«> 
study of books. The real object was not so much to give kcowledgo a» 
power— -to giye the student ability to grasp any subject. The great ele- 
ment in onirersity learning was meUiod — to cost the student in a form and 
mould which could not be attained elsewhere, and make him a better and 
an abler man. In Morin College there were only three Professors, yet. 
with these and the one coarse to which they were limited, he believed 
tbey were doing a true work in giving students this power of grasping 
any subject that came before them. He trusted the time would come 
when McGill University would haye a college in each important division 
of the country, and when there would be no diflTerence of opinion on the 
subject o( Protestant education— and when there would be only one I'ro- 
tcstant university in Lower Canada, thus giving degrees and raising the 
standard of edncation. In the political changes about to take pkice in the 
country, there might ba daagsrs in the fatnra, but if MoQiU University 
went OD with her present work and continued in the right path, ahe might 
come to be regarded as a public benefactor. He believed those who bad 
this increase of mental grasp wMd be the ones who would take important 
positions in the country, which he trusted would become glorious and 
free. 

Honorary Degrees were naw conferred as follows :—».4r^«— Charles F. 
A. Markgraf, Prof. German Language. Zatos— T. Sterry Hunt^ M.A,, 
T.R.S. Principal Dawson, who made the above announcement in terms 
▼cry complimentary to tbs gentlemen honoured, stated that the Congrega- 
ticoal College of B.K. A. had been affiliated to lIcGiH University dnrii^ 
the year. They had no Theological Faculty in the University, and could 
not have one as at present constituted, but coiild have something larger 
and better, via., a connection with Stij denomination which diose to afS- 
liate its theddgieal Inetiftptiaii with the mnversity. In this way, and by 
this means, Theological students could here receive thehr training in Arts 
which would reduce the expeneea to the Tbeologicnl establishment^ which 
would only be required to maintaw a Theological chair. He would like 
to see affiliated colleges representing ail the Protestant deaominatieins in 
the country. Till tlus ocoomd w» could aot fill tlw high place we might 
take In proTldiog ItbeMt edoeatlHi for this tfo/mtrf. (Apphiose.) 

Rev. Dr. Wilkes now delirered an able and eloqueot address^ whidi was 
frequently applauded, and of which we have space for only a brief synop- 
sis. He said tbat the Congregational College, whiah had been affiliated 
with thia University, had been training a sueoeasion of young men for the 
Ministry during the past twen^-five years. Many of them now laboured 
in various points of Canada. This college had, he waa glad to say, 
obtained a connection with this University in order that its alumni might 
have the advantage of the curriculum of the latter in the Faculty of Arts, 
aad that it might be able to spend its whole strength in theokigical eoltore. 
Without depreciating the importaaea of stadiea in law and medidne, he 
would say that many of the snbjeeta of theolcgy preaanted to the stadant 
were of grandeur infinite, and the stndy of many of the fdeneca lad to 
contemplation of of the Creator of all thmga. The Rev, Doctor proceeded 



to flommaot npen the yaat field dfered to the theological student^ indudiiy 
the histoiy and mannaTa and enatoma of the races mentioned in Scriptorc 
and other branches of Biblical inquiry. He briefly commented upon the 
great progresa made of lata ia theological studies, alluding to the igno- 
rance which led men like, Dr. Colenao to aoaptioiaai in matteia of faith. 
Theae were aulyecta large enough to employ the loftieat culture and the 
highest talents of man. The Rev. gentleman also commeated upon the 
importance of higher education as regarda the paatora of the Chureh, who 
so largely iafloenoed the commnnilj, and congratulated this univeraity 
on ita aervieea in imparting sadi ednantion. Though this was not a denomi- 
national univereity, which waa one of its ezcellenoica, other theological 
collcgea could cdiister aronnd it» aa some had already done. He looked 
forward to the time when h# hoped the profeaaional chairs would he filled 
by men of all christian denomiaationa distinguished in their sevend depart 
menta m e n of that breadth of view and christian spirit, who would not 
tamper with the faith of the pnpils or the forma of any church, but would 
unite their abilities b forming and holding the ninda of the youth on sound 
and proper principlea, and imparting the higheat kind of education. In 
coodumoo, he said: We aa yoor friends and coadjutators; we of tlie con- 
gregation and college of Britiah North America, bid yon God apeed in 
your work, and plane our college under the lund and foatcrii^ proteoticm 
of yoor maternal wing. (Loud applause.) A benediction having been 
pronounced, the proceedings were a^oomed till 3 p.m. to day.— Goref^. 

St. IficHABi's OoLUcn, Tobovto.— The annual examination of the 
College, at Clover Hill, took place on Tuesday, the 27th instant. It was 
numerously attended by the parents and guardians of the pupils, and by 
the reverend clergy. The Superiori Rev. Father Vincent, presided. The 
declamatioa waa begun by Master Heenan, of Walpole, taking the nega- 
otive on the qneaticn, "Is the Church opposed to science?" On the 
whole Master Heenan*8 production was beautiful, and well merited the 
applaose it received. Another piece on the same aide waa given by 
Master Michael Murphy, of Caledonia. It was in a deeper strain than that 
of the last speaker. Thia diaconrse waa very logical, and also merited 
the applanaa that was bestowed upon it. After this, there waa delivered 
a discouraa on edncation. It waa a strong argument against the system 
of cramming, and an earnest appeal for the student to be permitted to 
remain at college until be becomes soundly grounded in the various 
branohea of a polite education. The taking away boys from college 
before they have completed their education, is one of the most prevalent 
evils of the day. A ihrmer has three ar four sons, and takes the notion 
into his head that he wUl send them to college. Instead of making a 
choice, and putting one or two through a complete courscj he gives all a 
smattering, in order that they may be able to say, in after life, that they 
are college bred.— There waa then given the beautiful piece of Damon 
and Pythtaa, by Master Robert McBrady. Next came Teanyson's " Charge 
of the Light Brigade," by Maatir John Muiphy. During the intervale many 
dtttota, and other pieoes, were sung at the piano forte ; of them it is but 
lair to say, that the manner in which they were rendered reflects great 
credit upon the musical profbssor, Mr. Labitzky. A duet,, by two young 
boys named O'Leary and Lemaitre, was beautiful. The drama was that 
favorite one of the " Foster Brothera/' without costume. — This finished 
the exhibition, and Father Ferguson, in a few short and appropriate 
remarks, thanked the people for their attendance, assuring them tiiat 
though teaching their pupila waa a labour of love to them, the profeseors 
were as delighted at the prospect of a holiday as the pupils. Then fol- 
lowed the list of prises. — Mirror, 

UvFtn Cavada Oollms.— The aaaUal distribution of prises ob* 

tained by the scholars attending the Upper Chmada College took-place on 
the 11th iwt^ in the Urge pnlittc hall of the building. The principal of 
the college, Mr. 6. R. R. Codkbam, 'Occupied the chair, and was supported an 
his right and left by the different maeterai At one o'clock, gymnasties^ 
fenemg, ^, took place in tha odl^e gymnasinm, nndw the sttpervtiiott 
of Capt Ooodwin, at which a lai^ number of apectatora w%n preaent. 
8pecimena of writing were ahown in the room of the second BngKsh Uaater 
and drawing apecimens in the Mathematical Master'a room. In the dimw* 
ing room, we were pointed oni aome very excellent apecimena of pencil 
drawing, done under the able tuition of Mr. Baigent The reeitationa in 
the pttbKc haU were the fint order of buainess — and, as is generally the 
caae, exottsd no small decree of enthnaiaam. The boys^ generally, were 
wen np in thttr parts, and in point of oloontioo, seemed to have been 
oarefi^ Irainad. Tha Principal, in commenciog to preaent the priiea^ 
said that it was particnlarly gratifying to him to see so many Sonthen^ 
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boys who bad obtained prises. Their eonduet was exeellent, pariicalnrlj 
when it was recollected that they were away from home inflaenees. Cap- 
tain Goodwin, amid applansc, was requested by Mr/Coeikbom to pree€nt 
the prizes for gymnasties. At the ooncltmion tho Principal roee and 
offered a few remarks with reference to the general condition of the college. 
From a return, which bad been prepared, he found that there had been an 
average attendance of 210. The next point he would refer to was the 
number of scholarships, and he fonnd that in three years the college boys 
had taken off 7 out of 9 in the matriculation examination, which he consid- 
ered no ordinary achieTemeot. (Applause.) He then referred to the 
physical tnutuog which the popils had undergone. For a Ifing time the 
college had an eleven at cricket which was a credit to the institution, and 
while they had taken off prizes in ecfaolarships they had also achieved an 
enviable notoriety in the cricket field. From the boarding-house return 
he found that there were 42 boys upon an average had taken advantage 
of tho house. The senior boys were allowed a larger accommodation 
than tho junior, but there was a kindly feeling existing between all and 
the Superintendent which was very plcasuig, and which he (Mr. 0.) 
trusted might long continue. (Applause.) Before dismissing them be 
would congratulate those boys to whom prizes had been awarded, upon 
their enccets, and he hoped that hereafter, instead of restmg on their oars, 
it would stimulate them to continue their labors. He had' to announce 
that through the kindness of Mr. A. M. Smith, one of the city members, 
and Mr. Moss, two new prizes would be offered next year. Mr. Smith had 
given a prize for the best English scholar. (Applause.) The day's pro- 
ceedings being terminated, the audience dispersed. — Leader, 

Weslktan Fsmalz Collegz, Hamilton.— The usual ** terminal 

examination'* of the pupils of the above institution took place on the 6th 
inst., in one of the large and commodious rooms of the building on the 
second floor. The faculty of instruction consists of Miss M. E. Adams, 
principal ; Rev. W. P. Wright, M.A., teacher of natural sciences and 
classics ; Miss A. M. Adams, Miss Sarah M. Holland, Miss M. E. Bidi and 
five other lady teachers. The Rev. S. D. Rice, governor and chaplain, 
occupied the chair. The pupils, classified in ^ve forma and eight divi- 
sions, numbering one hundred, fifty of whom are boarders from different 
parts of the province, were put through tbeir exercises in the various 
branches by their respective teachers, and acquitted themselves in a very 
creditable manner, both as regards the degree of mental culture attained 
under the system of instruction pursued, and the naturalness and facility 
with which the questions given were answered. With the view of testing 
the soundness of the instruction imparted in history, geography, ice., I 
followed the examiners with text book in hand, and must say that the 
answering of the young ladies to the questions propounded were not com- 
mitted to memory and reproduced, but given impromptu with fluency and 
with much discernment. It is acknowledged to be a characteristic of 
American young ladies that their conversational powers are inimitable by 
those of any other nation. Tho causes which operate to produce this 
may be traced to the admirable system pursued in the college hi teaching 
history, geography, philosophy and chemistry ; for be it known to you, the 
teachers are American and the pupils faithful copyists of " the gift of 
nature/' Bearing upon my well-intentioned allusions to natiooality, I 
would here observe that the introduction of American works into one of 
our finest class seminaries in Canada is, to say the least of it, injudicious. 
We have lately thrown out of all our schools ** Morse's Geography," a text 
book not at all adapted to the Canadian mind. Goodrich's History is not 
qaite so bad. It is to be hoped that measures will be taken, when it suits 
tiie convenience of the pupils of this college, to send "Morse" adrift over 
the lake. The ooHeotioa of crystals, fossil shells (fonr classes), metala, 
minerals, corals, trees of coal period, chalk and oolite spedmeas (BngUsh), 
Indian antiquities, <kc, <lKe^ make twenty-two department^, with between 
twenty-fire and eighty specimens in each, so that there must be as many 
as one thousand geological, &a, specimens collected. These are arranged 
ID three large rooms for the benefit of the pupils who receive lessons in 
geology every alternate day. A large number of the friends of the college 
and parents of tho pupils attended in the evening to bear essays read, with 
vocal and instrumental music performed by the young ladies, several of 
whom are gifted with a good voiee. The entertainment passed off pleasant 
and 'welL-'Leader Correaptmdenee, 

Canadian LrrBRARV Instttutx.— On the 1st inst. the examination 

of the students of this college commenced. The exeroises continued over 
Saturday and Monday, and were concluded on Tuesday afternoon, when 
\t standing of each student was read out by the several teachers, and the 



report of the examiners received. As tho students came firom all parts of 
the country, the publication of their names would be of no immediate 
interest. Rev. Mr. Carey being then called upon, spoke in his usual elo- 
quent and happy manner. Be said that be had derived both profit and 
pleasure from his visit ; and, further, expressed hia gratification at the re- 
markable proficiency attained by many of the students, Hia time had 
been raosUy occupied with the theological and.daaaical departmente^ the 
members of which had acquitted themselves admirably. Having spokeo 
thus for some time, *' the most charming speaker in tlie Baptist denomina- 
tion in Canada'' closed with a kiad and general address to all the students. 
Mr. Stuart followed in a humorous speech, and concluded with sn excel- 
lent address to the theological geoUemen — ^all of whom leave this term. 
The principal, Br. Fyfe, gave the concluding address, and formally closed 
the school. The next term will commence on Wednesday* the 12th inst., 
when the opening address to the students will be delivered by Prof. C. B 
Hankinson, M. S.— Com. to WoodiUek Timet. 



X. ^tpnrtntutiA ^otUti. 



USE OP AMERICAN GEOGRAPHIES ILLEGAL. 

According to previous notice, the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion has withdrawn its sanction to the use of Morse's (reography 
in any of the public schools of Upper Canada. Hereafter it 
will not he lawful (after the copies now in actual use in aov 
school are worn out) to use either Morse's or any other Amen- 
cau geography in either the Grammar or Common Schools of 
Upper Canada. A violation of this order in any case will sub- 
ject the school concerned to the loss of its share in the Grammar 
School Fund or Legislative School grant, as the case may be. 



BOOKS APPROVED BY THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS OP UPPER CANADA. 

The following books, published in Canada, have been approved 
and recommenoed by the Council of Public Instrucdon for use 
in the Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada : — 

LoTell's General Gec^raphy ; by J. George Hodgtns, LL.B. 

Easy Lessons in General Geography; by ditto. 

School History of Canada and the other British North Ameri- 
can Provinces ; by ditto. 

Sangster's National Arithmetic, * in Theory and Practice, 
adapted to the Decimal Currency. 

Sangster's Elementary Arithmetic, in Decimal Currency. 

Sangster's Elementary Treatise on Algebra. 



LOVBLL'S SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

REDUCTION IN PRICES:— 
LoyelPs General (Geography, Redaced to 10 cents; 
Easy Lessons in Geography, ditto 45 cents. 

JUST PUBLISHED: "A School History of Canada and the other 
B. N. A. Provinces." Bj J. George Hodgins, LL.B., F.R.Q.S. 
Price 60 cents. 



A comprehensive summary of British American History daring 

the past three hundred years. For the Library as well as the School 
Room. For sale by all Booksellers. 

In Prepanavm, by the same author : Introductory 8kit^£t and Stories, 
for Junior Classes, taken from the History of Canada and of the other 
Provinces of British North America, for the use of schools. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

JOHN LOVBLL, 

Montreal, May 5, 1866. PvbUsker, 



ADvaaTisKxiNTS inserted in the Journal of Education for SOcenteper 
line, whioh may be remitted in poetage stampi, or otherwise. 

Teeus: For a single copy of the Journal of Edueation,$l peraDoiin>, 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscripti^joe 
to commence with the January Number, and payment la advaooe muat 
in all oases aeoompany the order. Single niunbers, 10 cents oaeh. 

All eommnnleations to be addressed to J. Oborci Hodoimp, I.LB, 
JBdu^aiion Ofice, Toronto. 
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THE NEW GBAMMAE SCHOOL ACT OF 1865. 

The giving of the Royal Assent to the new Grammar School 
Act by the Governor General, and the subsequent reference to 
the value of the measure in His Excellency's Speech from the 
throne, marks an important epoch in the history of educational 
progress in Upper Canada. The Hon. William McDougall» 
Secretary of the Province, in his capacity of Minister in charge 
of Education, deserves the cordial thanks of the educational 
authorities in Upper Canada for his active exertions in getting 
this Bill through the Legislature. In conferring on the subject 
with the officer from the Educational Department having charge 
of the matter at Quebec, he devoted a good deal of time to a 
careful consideration of Grammar School Education in Upper 
Canada, and sought in various ways to render the Bill under 
consideration as practical in its objects as possible. 

Some valuable improvements were made in the original Draft 
of Bill by Mr. McDougall. Amcmg others is the section relat- 
ing to Elementary Military Education in Upper Canada. This 
section was highly approved of by the Adjutant General of 
Militia, and cannot fail to add to the influence of the Gram- 
mar Schools. It will be found to be the first practical step 
which has been taken in the direction of a permanent and 
systematized plan of military instruction for the youth of our 
country, to be followed up in some future Canadian Sandhurst 
or West Point Military Academy yet to be established. Such 
an Academy must eventually supersede the present temporary 
system of local Military Schools which are now established at a 
considerable aggregate cost in various parts of the Province. 



Few, except those practically acquainted with the state of the 
Grammar Schools, can form an idea of the great service which the 
new Grammar School Act will render to the cause of interme- 
diate education in Upper Canada. Before the beginning of the 
present year, many of the Grammar Schools were dobg little 
more than Common School work ; and some of them even did 
this work very imperfectly. The effect of the new regulations 
which went into operation this year, has been, we are happy to 
say, very materially to improve the condition of most of the 
inferior Grammar Schools ; while, under the provisions of the new 
Act just passed, the managers of these schools will still further 
feel the necessity of confining them exclusively to their own 
legitimate work. This work they will be required to do hand 
fide, to the best of their ability, in order to be entitled to 
the right to compete for a share in the Legislative Grant. 
The system of apportioning money to the Common Schools, 
according to the basis of average attendance of pupils therein, 
has been found to have had a most salutary influence not only 
upon the attendance of children at the schools, but also upon the 
character of the instruction given and the length of time in the 
year during which the schools have been kept open. 

A great drawback to the advancement of the Common Schools, 
especially in rural villages, has been the facility with which some 
of the so-called Grammar Schools could interfere with and even 
reduce the standard of education below that of an ordinary Com- 
mon School. Under the new Act, however, the Grammar School 
standard of Education will be definitely fixed and uniformly 
maintained in all of the schools ; while the efforts of the Depart- 
ment can now be directed without hindrance to raising the stand- 
ard of the Common Schools, so that both classes of schools will 
be enabled to perform their own work without clashing with 
each other. There are other projects under consideration for 
the improvement of the condition of the Schools^ and ren- 
dering their inspection more systematic and thorough^ which 
are not yet matured, but which will be publidy discussed in 
due time. 

The following analysis of the new Act we take from the edito- 
rial correspondence of the Montreal Oazette, written during the 
time the Bill was under the consideration of the. Legislature : 

<<Mr. McDougall has brought in a bill respecting Grammar 
Schools, for which he deserves credit. Heretofore these inatitiitioDB 
have been supported by grants from the Provincial chest without 
exacting local contributions. Hereafter the counties are to be called 
upon to. contribute half as much as the Provincial grant, and no ' 
BohooL can be hereafter opened with a less grant than |900. This 
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intnires that the minimum income shall be $450, a som still rather 
too small to secure the amount of ability and erudition necessary for 
an efficient Grammar SchooL It is prorided also that, except in the 
case of teachers already licensed and teadiing, the teachers of the 
Grammar Schools must hereafter be graduate of some Univenity 
within the British dominions ; and the curriculum is to be prescribed 
by the Council of Public Instruction, so as to prevent an abuse only 
too common in both sections of the Province, of degradizi|f^ Gram- 
mar Schools into Elementaxy Schools, by filling them up with pupils 
learning their ABC. It were much to be deSred that simila^ pro- 
viaioQs to these should be extended to the so-called Academies and 
Grammar Schools of Lower Canada. It is high time a thorough 
revision of these grants should take place. But a feature in this 
bill, for which Mr. McDougall deserves special praise, is this — ^that 
he provides that the Governor in Council may establish a curriculum 
of elementary military studies to be tised in the Grammar Schools, 
and that every teacher who shall pass an examination to show him- 
self qualified to impart instruction in those studies, and secure a 
class of not less than five pupils in them, shall receive |50 addition 
to his salary in each year. This is decidedly a step in the right 
direction. The present military schools are admirably answering 
the temporary purpose of providing the first set of officers for the 
Militia. But the work must be permanently done by other methods, 
the supply of educated military men maintained by another organi- 
zation. Our schools receiving Government money must all teach 
drilL Our Grammar Schools and Academies must all teach the 
elements of military science, and attached to one or two of the Uni- 
versities or as a separate institution, we must have at least one great 
Military School where men may receive as high and perfect a mili- 
tary training as West Point or Sandhurst now gives. Perhaps for 
a time sch(MJiu«hips at Sandhurst might serve the purpose. It is a 
matter for congratulation, therefore, ^t so important a step in the 
right direction has been taken. We may hope to see the work 
g^ually extended year by year." 

2. PROGRESS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL EDUCATION 

IN UPPER CANADA. 

With a view to furnish our readers with a brief view of the 
history and progress of Grammar School Education in Upper 
Canada, we insert the following summary sketch which we have 
prepared on the subject : 

In 17 S9, in compliance with a memorial presented to Gov' 
emor Greneral Lord Dorchester, praying for the establishment of 
a public school near Cataraqui (Kingston) — the most central 
part of Upper Canada— he directed the setting apart of land for 
the endowment of schoold in the new townships in that part 
of the Province ; but no school was actually established at that 
time« 

In 1792, a private Clasaical School was established at Newark 
(Ntafi;ara), and in 1796, one was established at York (Toronto). 

In 1797» the subject having been brought before the Upper 
Canada Legislature by Governor Simcoe, on a despatch received 
from the Duke of Portland, a memorial was sent to the King, 
praying for the grant of a sufficient quantity of land to endow a 
Grammar School in each of the four districts into which the new 
province was divided, and a University for Upper Canada. The 
prayer of the memorial was granted ; and 500,000 acres of land 
were set apart for the purposes specified. In 1798» President 
Russell requested his Executive Council, the judges and the law 
officers of the Crown, to submit to him a scheme of education 
for the Province. They did so ; and recommended a sum of 
money to be granted for the erection of a school house at King- 
ston, and in the Newcastle District, for the accommodation of 
100 pupils, with a residence for the master. They also recom- 
mended that a University be erected at York. The claims of 
Cornwall and Sandwich for a school were, in the mean time, to 
remain in abeyance. Nothing was done, however, except to 
brinis out from Scotland, Mr. (now the Right Rev. Bishop) 
Strachan, as President of the proposed College. Before Mr. 
Strachan arrived, however^ the project of the College was aban- 



doned, Grovernor Simcoe went to England, and Dr. Strachan 
opened a school at Kingston and subsequently one at CornwalL 

In 1806, a temporary Act was passed, establishing a Public 
School in each of the eight districts into which Upper Canada 
was divided, and granting £100 per annum for each teacher* 
In 1807-8> this Act was made permanent. 

In 1817, Common Schools ware first established by law in 
Upper Canada. 

In 1819, another District School was opened; and provision 
was first made for holding public examinations — ^for reporting on 
the condition of the schools to the Government and for educat- 
ing ten Common School pupils as free scholars at e<ich District 
School. The allowance of iSlOO was reduced to £50 wherever 
the number of pupils did not exceed ten. 

In 1823, a Provincial Board of Education was established. In 
1824 the germs of a library system were developed. Sobae- 
quently, and down to 1839, other steps of progress were made. 

In 1839, the terms *< District School" were changed to those 
of ^Grammar School;" and £200 were offered to each District 
which would raise an equal amount for the erection of a Gram- 
mar School building. iSlOO were also offered for the establish- 
ment of a school in each of four towns (not nearer than six miles 
to the County Town) at which not less than sixty pupils were to 
be educated. 

In 1853, the present Grammar School Act was passed. To 
render the transition from an old to a new system more easy, 
many of the prorisions of the former Grammar School Aets were 
retained. For instance, (1) the distinction between senior and 
junior County Grammar Schools — (2) the granting of J6100 to 
each senior County Grammar School over and above that given 
to a junior school, on condition (3) that the daily average num- 
ber of pupils reached ten, and ^50 in case the average was 
below ten. These senior schools were, however, required to 
make meteorological returns to the Educational department. 

In order to see what has been the gradual progress in the 
number of Grammar Schools in Upper Canada and the number 
of pupils attending them, we append the following table : — 



No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


In the Year Schooli. 


Papib. 


IntheTew Behooli. 


PniiHa. 


1844 .. 26 .. 


1,000 approx. 


1864 .. 96 .. 


6^90 


1864 .. 64 .. 


4,e87 


1866 ..101 :. 


6,^00 < 


1863 .. 96 .. 


6,852 







Of the 5,590 pupils in the various branches of instruction 
in 1864, there were as follows : — 

In the Eogliah braoehes 6,068 

In Latin 2,102 

•* Greek 726 

" French 2,828 

•* Mathematics 6,887 

" Geography 4.968 

« History 8.888 

" Phywcal Science 2,911 

In 1865, the number of pupils attending Grammar Schools 
from the cities, towns, and villages (incorporated) are about . . . 4,400 
"^''^ ditto from Counties 1,300 



Ditto 



Estimated total as above. 6,700 

— showing that while the new Act will give County Councils 
equal power with Town and Village Councils to appoint trus- 
tees, only one-fourth of the pupib attend from the rural por- 
tions of the country over which the County Councils exercise 
jurisdiction. 

In order to see what was the financial condition of these 
schools in 1864, we append the following summary : — 
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Legislatiye School Orant ayailable for Hasten* Salaries. $45,000 

Mimieipal Grants $16,918 

Fees 19,85S 

Former years^ balanee $9,974 

Less balance of 1864 earned to 1866 . • . 6.029 

4,945 

LegisIatiTe Grant for Maps, PriEes 600 

40,800 



Grand Total Expended in 1864 $85,800 

The fees paid were from $1 to $8 per pupil, according as the 

Bcbool was supported by Municipal Grant or otherwise. 

The highest salary paid to the Head Master of any school was 

$1,200— the lowest $300— average $680, as follows :— 

4Ma8tersat 

1 - , 



6 

3 

IS 

17 

88 
11 

7 
2 



$1,200 






1,100 and less than. . . . 


.... $1,200 


1,000 


a 


, . . 1,100 


900 


" 


. . . . 1,000 


800 . « 


(( 


.... 900 


700 


u 


. . . . 800 


600 •« 


u 


.... 700 


600 


u 


.... 600 


400 


u 


.... 600 


800 


t< 


.... 400 



Ayerage salary of 92 Masters, $680 per annum. 

There was no increase in 1863 or 1864 in the number of 

Grammar Schools established. But owing to the increase in the 

sums available for Grammar Schools in the latter year, some 

additional Grammar Schools were established in rural parts 

of the country in 1865, such as 

MorHahttfff with only an ayenige attendance of eipht pupils in Latin. 

AUxmndriat with onljan aTcrage of 9ix ** ** 

Fergua, «• *• « «« ** 

Otbi^met ** *• " Jlwe " " 

The new regulations have had a highly stimulating effect upon 
tlte attendance of nearly all the Grammar Schools ; and the new 
law will very greatly increase their value and efficiency. 

The following grants to Grammar Schools were made by 

city, town, village and county municipalities in Upper Canada 

for 1864. Of the 49 grants made, 14 were chiefly for building 

purposes-— leaTing 35 only for teachers* salaries and current 

expenses : — 

6 grants of from $500 to $600 
2 ** " 600 to 700 

1 *« " over 8,000 

49 

' These forty-nine grants amounted to $]5,913f deducting 
however, a portion of the large extra sum of $3,117 granted 
for building purposes in Napanee ; the average grant from each 
of the 49 municipalities would be $250. 

From these Municipal Grants, which we see reaches the 

sum of $15,013 

we deduct the sums paid for building, rent and repairs, 

amounting to 6,139 



4 granU of from $10 to $80 

4 " •* 60 to 100 

24 •* •' 160 to 800 

9 " " 400 to 500 



•9,774 
Thus leaving available from Municipal Grants for teachers* salar- 
ies only about one-fifth of the amount of the Legislative Grammar 
School Grant available for 1864 — or about $100 to each of the 
ninety-five Gnuumar Schools in Upper Canada in that year. 

The following ia a copy of the New Grammar School Act. 
3. AN ACT POR THE FURTHER IMPROVEMENT OP 

OBAMHAB SCHOOLS IK UFFEB CANADA. 

Beceived Ihe Boyal Assent^ ISth Stpteniber, 1866. 

Preamble. Whereas it is expedient to make further provisions for 
the improvement of Grammar Schools in Upper Canada : 
Therefore, Her Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Legislative Council and Assemby of Canada^ 
enacts as follows : 



1. Each city shall, for all Grammar School purposes. Cities to be 
be a county ; and its Municipal Council shall be invested ^Sj^l** 
with all the Grammar School powers now possessed by mw School 
County Councils ; but when, and so long as, the only purposes. 
Grammar School of the County is situated within a city, 
the Council of such County shall appoint one half of the 
trustees of such Grammar School. 



Appoiiilm't 

ofTruttees 

byOoonij 

and Local 

mnnieipali- 

ties. 



As to villa. 

gs hereaf- 
r incorpo- 
rated. 



FUUog 



2. Each County Council at its first session to be held 
after the first day of January next, shall select and 
appoint as Trustees of each Grammar School situated in 
a town or incorporated viUage and within its jurisdiction, 
three fit and proper persons as Trustees of such Gram- 
mar School ; and the corporation of the town or incorpo- 
rated village municipality, within the limits of which 
such Grammar School is or may be sitniated, shall also at 
its first session in January next, appoint tilree fit and 
proper persons as Trustees of such Grammar School, one 
of whom, in the order of their appointment, in each 
case, shall annually retire from, office on the thirty-first 
day of January in each year (but may be re-appointed) ; 
and, on the incorporation hereafter of any village in which 
a Grammar School ia estaUished, the county and village 
councils shall at their first meeting in January next there- 
after, appoint trustees in like manner as sioresaid for 
the Grammar School in such incorporated village ; and 
the vacancy occasioned by the annual retirement of trus- 
tees, as also any occasional vacancy in their number, 
arising from death, resignation, removal from the muni- 
cipality, or otherwise, shall be filled up by such County, 
town or village Council, as the case may be, provided 
that the person appointed to fill such occasional vacancy 
shall hold office only for the unexpired part of the term 
for which the person whose place shall have become 
vacant was appointed to serve. 

3. The Trustees appointed as aforesaid shall be a cor- 
poration, and shall succeed to all the rights, names, 
powers and obligations conferred or imp>osed updn Trus- 
tees of Grammar Schools, by chapter sixty-three of the 
Consolidated Statutes for Upper Canada, and by this Act. 

4. All property heretofore given or acquired in any 
municipality and vested in any person, or persons or 
corporation for Grammar School purposes, or which may 
hereafter be so given or acquired, snail v^st abeolately 
in the corporation of Grammar School Trustees having 
the care oi the same, subject to such trusts as may be 
declared in the deed or mstrumeut under which such 
property is held. 

5. In all cases of the union of Grammar and Common 
School Trustee Corporationa, all the members of both 
Corporations shall constitute the joint Board, seven of 
whom i^iall form a quorum ; but such umon may be dis- 
solved at the end of any year by resolution of a majority 
present at any lawful meeting of the joint Board called 
tor that purpose ; On the dissolution of such union 
between any Grammar and Common School, or depart- 
ment thereof, the school property held or possessed by 
the joint Board shall be divided or applied to i>ublic 
school purposes, as may be agreed upon by a majority of 
the members of each Trustee Corporation ; or if they fail 
to agree within the space of six months after such dis- 
solution, then by the Municipal Council of the city, 
town or incorporated village within the limits of which 
such Schools are situated, and, in the case of unincorpo- 
rated villages, by the County CounciL 

6. No Grammar School shaU be entitled to share in 
the Grammar School Pund, unless a sum shall be pro- 
vided, from local sour«>B8, exclusive of fees, equal at least 
to half the sum apportioned to such school, and expended 
for the same purpose as the said fund. 

7. The apportionment payable half yearly to the 
Grammar Schools shall be made to each School conducted 
acording to law, upon the basis of the daily average 
attendance at such Grammar School of pupils in the 
programme of studies prescribed according to law for 
Grammar Schools ; such attendance shall be certified by 
the Head Master and Trustees and verified by the 
Inspector of Grammar Schools. 

8. No additional Grammar School shall be established ^^^{J^ 
in any county unless the Grammar School Pund shall be ^aa^rmay 
sufficient to allow of an apportionment at the rate of have an 
three hundred dollars per annum to be made to such ^^^ggjf 
additional school, without diminishing the fund which schooL 
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may have been aTulable for Grammar Schools during 
the then next preceding year. 

9. AU differences between Boards of Tmstees and 
Head Masters and Teachers of Qrammar or Common 
Schools in cities, towns and incorporated villages, in 
regsurd to sidaxy, smns dne, or any other such matter in 
dispnte between them, shall be settled by arbitration 
aocordiiig to tiie provisions of the Common School law 
relating to snoh aibitrations ; and in cities, towns and 
incorporated villagea the Local Superintendent, (being 
an officer of the Board concerned, and having no juris- 
diction in the case of Grammar Schools) shall not act as 
an arbitrator ; but in the event of a difference of opinion 
on the part of tiie two arbitrators, they shall themselves 
choose a third arbitrator, and ^e decision of a majority 
of the arbitrators thus chosen shall be final. 

10. After the passing of this Act no person shall be 
deemed to be legally qualified to be appointed Head 
Master of a Qrammar School, unless he be a graduate of 
some University within the British Dominions ; but any 
person legally qualified and appointed to be a Head Mas- 
ter in any Grammar School during: the year next before 
the passing of this Act shall be deemed qualified notwith- 
standing this section. 

11. Each of the Grammar School Meteorological 
stations, at which the daily observations are made, as 
required by law, shall be entitled to an additional appor- 
tionment out of the Grammar School fund, at a rate not 
exceeding fifteen dollars per month for each consecutive 
month during which such duty is performed and satisfac- 
tory monthly abstracts thereof are furnished to the Chief 
Superintendent, according to the form and regulations 
provided by the Department of Public Instruction ; but 
the number and locality of such meteorologiod stations 
shall be designated by the Council of Public Instruction 
with the approval of the Grovemor in Council 

12. It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council to 
prescribe a course of Elementary Military Instruction for 
Grammar School pupils, and to appropriate out of any 
money granted for the purpose, a sum not exceeding fifty 
doBars per annum to any school, the Head Master of 
which shall have passed a prescribed examination in the 
subjects of the military course, and in which school a 
clam of not less than five pupils has been taught for a 
pneriod of at least six months ; such classes and instruc- 
tion to be subject to such inspection and oversight as the 
Governor in Council may direct. 

13. The provisioD8 of the Acts relating to Grammar 
and Common Schools shall apply to the town of Rich- 
mond, in the county of Qarleton, the same as to any other 
towns or incorporated villages. 

14. It shaU be lawful for the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, with the sanction of the Governor in Council, to 
make regulations for giving to meritorious Conmion 
School Teachers, certificates of qualification which shall 
be valid in any part of Upper Canada until revoked. 

16. So much of the Grammar and Common School 
Acts of Upper Canada, as are inconsiBtent with the pro- 
visions of this Act, are hereby repealed. 



4. EXPLANATORY REMARKS ON THE NEW GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL ACT. 

1. The Ut Section of this Act is designed to harmonize the Gram- 
mar and Common School systems in cities. At present the County 
Council appoints all the trustees of Grammar Schools in the citie^ 
and otherwise exercises exclusive municipal control over the school-^ 
although it is, to ail intents and purposes, a city school, and is often 
aided from city funds. In regard to Common Schools, the citv has 
the entire control of them. 

a. The 2nd Section i^designed, also, to give founts and incorporated 
viUages a voice in the management of the Grammar Schools within 
their respective boundaries; but it is not desirable to give them exclu- 
sive control, as the area of a town or village is not sufficient for the 
support of a School, and as many of the pupils come from outside of 
the town or village, and it is expedient to encourage such attendance. 
The town or village, however, should have an equal voice with the 
county in the appointment of trustees, as the Grammar School is chiefly 
supported by tbs smaller municipality, and is within its boundaries. 
S, The 3rtf Section is m necessary supplement to the second, 
4- The 4t/i SeeHon is designed to simplify the system of control 



over Grammar School property, and to fix the responabillty for its 
care and management in the trustee corporation. Many of the sites 
have been given by the Government or by private indtriduslsy and 
the trustees, frequently, do not feel free to aot under anch drcnm- 
stances. This section removes all doubt and uncertainty on this 
subject 

5. The union of Grammar and Common Schools referred to in the 
bih Section, does no^ as a general rule, work well, nor is it desiraUe 
to encourage such unions. Experience has proved that the tendency 
of these unions is to impair the effieieaey sad lower the standard of 
both kinds of schools to a uniform level. The old law, passed in 
1855, provided for the union of Grammar and Common Schools in 
rather a loose way, but did not provide ibr the dfssokitioB of the 
union, nor for a division of the nroperty, ^thought in many cases, 
such a dissolution was desired oy the trustees. The old law also 
provided for the reduction of the number of Common School trustees. 
after election, from 8 to 6 on the Joint Board, while it left the full 
number of 8 Grammar School trustees appointed by the County Council 

6. The nrinciple embodied in the 6^ Section^ is in harmony, thoagih 
in a modified degree, with that of the Common School law whbh 
declares that each municipality receiving a share of the Legislstive 
School Grant shall contribute an amount equal to the aid received. 
In this Act only one half of the amount granted is required ss a con- 
dition of receiving aid. The Act does not declare that a municipal 
rate for this sum ahaU be levied. The amount may be contributed 
from the Clergy Reserve Fund, or from any other source, or from the 
^neral funds of the municipality. If a rate be imposed, however, it 
18 not required that it shall be levied on the entire county, but it may 
be levied on the town, village, or township in which the GranuBsr 
School is situated. 

7. The 7th SecHon is intended to remove a gross anomaly in the pre- 
sent system of apportioning the Grammar School fund — a relic of the old 
law of 1806-8— which gave to the Senior County Gnmmar Sefaool 
more than to the junior schools, unless the avera|e daily attendance 
should fall below 10 pupils— although every one of these schools may 
be vastly superior to tne senior school of the oountv. This section 
of the Act reduces the system of apportioning the Grammar School 
fund to a simple and equitable principle of aiding each school accord* 
ins to its work. The application of this prindple to the Canaanom 
Schools in the rural sections has given them a much greater impulse 
forward than the old mode of apportionment on the Msis of whool 
population, or length of time during which they micht be kept open, 
whether the work was done or not. It has also indoeed the trustees 
to keep the school open one or two months longer in the year than 
formerly. Then, as to the basis of apportionment itself, the subjects 
of teaching m a Grammar School were designed to difTer from these m 
a Common School. Grammar Schools are intended to be intermediate 
between Common Schools and univerdties. The Common School Uw 
amply provides for giving the best kind of a superior English edooatioii 
in Migh SchooU, in the cities, towns, and villages, with primary ward 
schools as feeders (as in Hamilton) ; while to allow Grammar Schools to 
do Common School work, is a misapplication of Grammar School funds 
to Common School purposes ; Common Schools are already adequately 
provided for.* By the law of 1807, and subsequently, the number of 
classical pupils was fixed at aO» and afiwwards at 10. In our lega* 
lations we take the latter number. 

8. The 8^ Section raises the minimum apportionment to be made 
to a new Grammar School fit>m $200 to $300. The granting of $900^ 
without any sum being reqmred from loeal somess, has had tbs eflbd 
of rapidly multiplying feeble^ and very inefficient Grammar Schools, 
with very inadequate provision for the support even of an inferior 
teacher. This section, in connection with the 6tl^ will have the 
effect of providing for each new school at least t4S(^ exdosiTe of 
fees, mstead of the miserable pittance of $200 and fees. 

0. The 9tk Section harmonizes the Grammar and Common School 
laws in regard to arbitrations between trustees and teachers. The 
arbitration system has worked well, and affords an effectual protecUoa 
to teachers. The local superintendent should not be an arbitrator, 
for the reasons given in the Act. 

10. The lOth Section simplifies the present law in regard to the 
qualification of Grammar School masters, and does away with the 
expense of a board of examiners, at present in existence. There is 
now an abundant supply of graduates m Canada for our 100 Grammar 
Schools. Confining the graduation to British universities, is not an 
objection to American universities, per se ; but the standards and 
modes of teaching in the British and Canadian universities are mora 
in harmony with the requirements of our Grammar Schools — leaving 
out of view the questions of political bias, and the desirableness of hold- 
ing out inducements to our own young men to enter the univermtiesL 

11. The 11/A Section will render effective the provisions of the law 
relstingto meteorological stations, of which several are now in opera- 
Uon. The observations are required to be taken twice a day, aa^ 
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reooidad ki a book, which neocssitates the continuous attendance of 
some .conoipetent person at the station. The returns received from 
these statioD8 have been, more than once, of use to the Committee of 
tbo'Houia of Assembly on Colonization and Emigration^ and abstracts 
of them have b««n embodied in the reports of the committee. 

12. The 12(h Section introdoees a new featmre into the instruction 
to be given in our Qraimnar Schools, and will enable them to become 
feeders to some Canadian Sandhurst, or West Point Military Acad* 
emy, yet to be established. 

13. The 13^ Section is now necessary, as the town of Richmond 
refoMd, in 1850-51, to complv with the law which was then passed, 
relating to Common Schools, dbc. It has not since been able to avail 
itself of the Act, owing to a technioal legal difficulty. 

14. The 141^ Section gives effect to the wishes of a large body of 
€k>mmon School teachers, in Upper Canada. At present, teaobers 
not trained in the Normal School have to undergo examination in 
every county or school circuit in which they may desire to teach. 



5. SCHOLARSHIPS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

We ara pleased to notice, by a report in the Telegraphy that at 
tlie last meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Berlin Grammar 
School, it was vnanimonsly resolved to found eighteen scholarships 
in oonnection with the County Grammar School Three of these 
aeholanhipa are for the Berlin Central School, three for the Water- 
loo Central Sohool, and twelve for the other schools of the county. 
The Berlin and Waterloo sdiolanhips to be good for one year ; the 
ooapty scholarBhips to be good for two years. The scholarship 
entitles the ^upil to tuition at the Grammar School free of fees. 
An examination will be held in December of eadi year, and those 
eandidates who are successful in securing schohurships will be knoMm 
as ooun^ scholars, and received into the Grammar School at the 
term following the examination in Januaiy. 

The trustees of the Berlin Gramxnar School deserve credit for 
taking the initiative in this matter ; and, if the same course were 
punded in the other counties, we are satisfied that it would have a 
aaost beneficial efiect. The youth attending the common schools 
in the townships would be enoouraged to persevere in their studies 
in the hoi>e of attaining such scholarships, and a new stimulus 
would be given to students attending the Grammar Schools. We 
ihould like to see our Board of School Trustees take the matter up. 
It is worth the trial even as an experiment, and, if successful, as 
we are satisfied it would be, the benefits to pupils, to the Granunar 
Sehool, and to education in the oounty, would soon be felt and 
appceciated. — Chulph Mercury, 

The Ontario County Council^ at its last sitting, adopted a report, 
at the suggestion of W. McCabe, LL.B., Master of the Grammar 
School, appropriating |40 each for the estabUshment of fifteen 
scholarships in the county. 



6. LORD HARROWBY ON THE OBJECT OF GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 

At a recent distribution of prizes at the Campden Grammar 
School in Ensland, Lord Harzowby in the course of his remarks^ 
pointed out ue mistake of regarding grammar schools simply as 
feeders to the Universities. Their object should be to open their 
doors as wid^y as possible, and to give a sound education to the 
diildren of the miadle classes^ adapted to their pursuits, while at 
the same time giving every opportunity to those among tiliem who 
by talents or turn of mind were fit to be selected for the more lit- 
eracy careers which the Universities were intended to promote. It 
was a great mistake to think that they could make every boy a 
soholar. There were different classes of minds — some having a 
natural turn to the business of active Hfe, and for whom the ab- 
■traotiions of literature and philosophy had no charms ; and it would 
be absurd to tell these that they snould learn nothing at all unless 
they studied Plato and Aristotle. Still it was an admirable thing 
that there should be institutions where, among the 40 or 50 boys of 
a neiflihbourhood, there should be an opportunity of raising out of 
the chMS devoted to the immediate objects of practical life those 
minds which were peculiarly fitted to benefit their fellow creatures 
by the cultivation of the intellect rather than by the practicsl con- 
cerns of life. This shotdd be the aim of -our grammar schools, and 
the link connecting them with the University was a most fortunate 
circumstance, for it was a sizigular blessing for this country that 
different members of a family £ould be pursuing different careers — 
some cultivating the soil, some eng^god in commerce on a Isxger or 
■maltor soale^ and others filling poiotions in the Charoh, at the bar. 



or in the political world. Such was the process constantly going on 
in this country, and the more the benefits of grammar sdiools were 
extended the more active would be singled out for the Univermtios, 
while others more adapted for the political duties of life would leave 
school at an earlier age for vocations in which they might be emi- 
nently useful, though not so distinguished in the eyes of the public 
as the former. 



7. HIGHER CLASS SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 

During recent discussioius comparisons have frequently been 
instituted between the system of education which prevails in this 
country and that in fxsnce. Our readers may be interested in 
some few details respecting the schools of the middle and higher 
classes amongst our French neighbours. First, then, let it be 
observed that every one who professes to set up a school in France 
is subject to two regulations : he must undergo an examination as to 
his personal fitness for the calling, and lus house must be approved 
of as a wholesome building in a wlxolesome locality. Private estab- 
lishments are so far independent of the Government that they 
teach what subjects they please ; but as every youth who is destined 
to be a lawyer, or a msgistrate, or a medioal man, or who aspires 
to a commission in connection with any naval or military college, or 
to a civil appointment under Government, must have first obtained 
a certain diploma, before he qualifies for his specisl work, there is 
generally much resemblance in the methods and routine pursued. 
But there are other institutions— called lycies or co2/^<jfe«-~directly 
under Government control, which exercise a wide influence. Of 
these lyciea there are seventy-four in France, all subject to the 
same rule as to hours of study, the subjects to be taught in each 
class, the proportion in which they are to be studied, and the 
punishment and rewards; prescribed by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. These are yearly visited by inspectors. The internal 
officers may be divided into the governing and teaching class. The 
former consists of the proviseur or cbie^ the censeur or second in 
command, and the iconome or bursar ; these three exercise a joint 
authority, but in matters of daily routine the second has the chief 
power. The professors have nothing further to do with the school 
than to teach the class assigned them, and thoae who delight in 
uniformity will be pleased to learn that throughout France, and 
for all the forms m the school, the hours of dass, that is, of 
professorial attendance, are from eight to ten in the morning, and 
from half-past two to half-psst four in the afternoon. There are, 
in addition, assistants called maUres r^piOteure, imder whose direct 
supervision the boarders of the school eat, drink, sleep, prepare 
their lessons during the eight hours allotted to them in tiie pro- 
fessors* absence, and pla^. The course usually lasts about eight 
^ears, and there are exanunations and competitive trials to stimulate 
indutftry. The classics are conspicuous among the subjects taught. 
A noticeable feature is ^the comparative absence of free and manly 
recreations ; and still more so, is the constant oversight which is 
exercised over the boys, who are from morning till night kept under 
a watchful eye. Tins espionage is prejudicaal to habits of trust, 
honesty, and frankness, which are fostered by confidence. We 
ourselves remember how in an EngUsh school a lad was once asked 
how he liked it, and replied in outspoken truth : **0, very well, but 
they ptU you on yot^r honour here, and one can't have a lark." His 
Irish nature, accustomed to field life, and fond of riotous fun, 
chafed somewhat at restraints, but found those strongest which were 
self-imposed. The true principle is trust. This may be abused, 
but let it be cautiously exercised, and withdrawn where turned to 
wrong account. Those who value it will grow by having it, and 
those who are not fit for it will yet gradually learn to condemn the 
se^fi^ness and the treachery b^ which it is carelessly betrayed. 

While the propriety of making elementary instruction both gra- 
tuitous and obligatory is still bein^ discussed, local authorities in 
France are, in some mstances, taking the initiative by making it 
free in their own districts. — English S, 8. Teacher^ Magazine. 



8. LATIN AND CRICKET. 

Whether the Duke of Wellington really said of the Eton playing- 
fields that it was there that the battle of Waterloo was won, may 
fairly be doubted. The story has many elements of the myth about 
it ; but, like other myths, it has a kernel of truth, which is worth 
consideration. He woula have spoken, or been made to speak, 
more truly, if he had included the school-room in his observation ; 
for it can hardly be maintained that even the superior physical edu- 
cation which cncket gives is sufficient, of itself, to form a corps of 
officers such as Wellington would be glad to see about him on the 
eve of a Waterloo. 

The principal factors in the mental andphysical training of Eng- 
lish school-boys are Latin and Cricket. These are the most influen* 
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tial agentB in the formation of the cbaraoter of the ruling classes in 
]Eb:igland. There are, indeed, other branches of education whose 
great importance may seem to give them claims, equal to those of 
Latin, to this pre-eminence, and there are other games and sports 
-which help to make an Englishman what he is ; but none, we think, 
can retdly Tie with these, either in the intensity or the general dif- 
fusion of their operation. It is not intended, of course, to deny 
the superiority of the Greek literature to that of the Romans ; but 
few EngUi^men would prefer to see our national character moulded 
on the i^thenian, rather than on the Roman model Moreover, 
the number of those who have assimilated Greek enough to influ- 
ence their mental constitution is small. Happy they who, in addi- 
tion to the plain, wholesome, and strengthening fare which the 
Romans offer to their intellect, can quaff the rich nectar of the 
Grecian Muse ! — but they are few. 

And with regard to mathematics, it would not be easy to over- 
rate their value, not merely as contributing to the progress of phy- 
sical science and of the useful arts, but regarded simply as mental 
gymnastics. Tet few would maintain that mathematics could take 
replace of Latin as the basis of an educational system. 

We should be glad to think that it was a well-founded conviction, 
on the part of our ancestors, of its superiority as a rock of founda- 
tion which has preserved for Latin that predominance in our 
schools which it still retains. Unfortunately, it was just the party 
which is least inclined to reflect or examine — ^the " laudatores tem- 
poris acH,** who insisted that boys ought to learn Latin, and litlile 
or nothing else, from seven years old to one-and-twenty, for no 
better reason tiian that their fathers before them had done so. 
They upheld Latin on the same ground as the Rotten Boroughs 
and the Com Laws — all change was mischievous, and '' whatever 
UHU was right." 

It is not, then, to be wondered at if their political opponents 
took it for grantea that their conclusions were as false as their rea- 
soning was illo^cal. As the Radicals of some forty years ago de- 
light^ in abusmg the '^British Constitution," and the '* British 
Lion" (without really examining into the merits of the system or 
the beast), because the Tories were for ever indiscriminately laud- 
ing them, they came to regard the study of the ancient classics with 
suspicion and dislike, because they were taught and prized in great 
Tory strongholds like Eton and Oxford. A considerable section of 
the great Liberal party in England were earnestly bent, at the 
period to which we refer, on effecting a radical change in our scho- 
lastic system, and substituting a vegetable diet or modem lan- 
guage and the rudiments of science for the strong meat of Greek 
and Latin grammar. The "broad view" — ^the "little of every- 
thing" system — was at one time gaining ground among us, and 
many an unfortunate boy, who knew no grammar or language 
under heaven, might be seen attending lectures at a modern uni- 
versity on " Comparative Grammar," and the "Pliilosophy of Lan- 
griage." The mental training of a considerable portion of the 
present generation of middle-aged men was sacrific^ to the anti- 
Latin movement. 

Happily for England, just at the time when the public schools 
and their sdiolarship were falling into disrepute with the liberal 
party, a man rose (whom no one could suspect of a blind attach- 
ment to worn-out sterns) to advocate this cause. One of the 
greatest services which Dr. Arnold rendered to his country was 
Qiat of laying bare to the public eye the real strength of the foun- 
dations on which our academical system rests, while he gladly and 
wisely made some concessions to the just claims of modem lan- 
guages and mathematics. He, no doubt, prevented a pernicious 
revolution by a timelv reform, and rescued our youth from the 
cramping influence of the antiquated grammar-school, and from the 
still worse fate of falling under a system formed on " first princi- 
ples," and the " rights of boys ! " The influence of Dr. Arnold, 
like that of all truly great men, is a permanent one. His pupils — 
w^ might now say his grand-fynpiU — are working on his lines with 
excellent effect. Rugby, Harrow, Marlborough, and the newly- 
founded schools of Clifton and Hailebury, are conducted by disci- 
ples of the Arnold school ; and many other institutions are imbued 
with a similar spirit. 

Under such auspices a strong reaction has taken place in favour 
of public schools and classical learning ; and it is now a rare thing, 
even amongst "advanced" Liberals, to hear accurate scholarship 
spoken of as an idle and worthless accomplishment. The best of 
the public schools are full to overflowing, and the list of some con- 
tain the names of candidates for entrance for many years to come. 
It is worthy of remark that the same experience was passed 
through, with the same results, in Germany. The rapid increase 
ol the mercantile classes of Prussia, in numbers and wealth, has led 
to the. establishment of Real-Schulen, in which the studies pre- 
scribed are those supposed to be most necessary to a merchant. In 
the first zeal of the reaction against the Gymnasia or Classical 
Schools, the ancient languages, even Latin, were excluded alto- 1 



gether. But it was soon found that the new system of feeding the 
mind did not produce sufficient stamina, and Latin has by common 
consent. been replaced in the curriculum of the Real-Schulen. 

Parallel with the quickened intellectual life in our public schools 
has run the conscious, 83rsteinatic culture of the physical powers, by 
means of games, and above all of cricket. We have muacnlar 
pedagogy, as well as "muscular Christianity;" and. the model 
schoolmaster of the present day is expected to take a deep interest 
in the games of his scholars, and it is well if he is a good "bat" as 
well as a good scholar. In tins direction, also, the Arnold school 
has taken a decided lead. Dr. Arnold himself recognized the great 
importance of a game which establishes more perfectly than any 
other the mutual correspondence and simultaneous action of eye 
and hand ; which calls upon the player for the exerdae, in rafwi 
succession, of the most varied ^mysical and moxal qualities — of 
courage and prudence, of skill in avoiding and hardiness in endu- 
ring pain— of ever ready, watchful patience in inactivity, and the 
power of passing in a moment to the intensest and most rapid 
action-— of hopeful energy in the midst of discouragement, and 
moderation in the prospect of victory. 

It is no slight honour and no small blessing to us, as a nation, 
that such' a game should be traditional in our schools. It is not, 
on the surface, an attractive game. Beginners get little froinit 
that can well be called amusement. It is an earnest, serious game, 
which suits neither the powers nor the taste of the weakling or the 
trifler— a game of which none but English boya eaa ever feel the 
charms. It is no injustice, we think, to say tha^ the majority even 
of English boys require to be *< kept up " to their cngket by a cer- 
tain amount of compulsion on the part of their seniors, and that 
many a now devoted cricketer has been forced through the rudi- 
ments of the game by a pressure almost as strong as that under 
which he learned his Latin syntax. 

It would be sad indeed if the general esteem in which this incom- 
parable game is held should be forfeited, or even lessened, bj the 
extravagance of those who indulge in it to excess. There ia a dan- 
ger of this. Instead of the noblest of fMstimeSy many a boy is 
seduced, by the rapid and brilliant reputation to be gained by emi- 
nence in the cridcet-field, into making it his sole purnUt, And the 
consequence is that not boys onl}^ but men, once capable of better 
things, may be seen wandering from match to match, throughout 
the country, whose whole discourse is of **leg8" and "byes," of 
"smacking," "leather hunting," and "collaring of balls" — ^who 
are only in their proper place at " Lord's," or the Kennington 
OvaL The fashionable world in London have much to answer for 
under this head. We need ^nly pass from a "speesh day" at 
Eton and Harrow to the annual cricket match between these two 
schools at Lord's — and compare the apathetic, listless oommenda- 
tions bestowed on the prizemen at the former with the rapturous 
applause and the delighted shouts of " voell hit," or " loeU bowled," 
with which rank and beauty ^et the foremost players at the latter 
— to understand the force with which the ambitious youth is drag- 
ged from the path of knowledge and led to spend the whole force of 
mind and body on a game. 

Professional players mav be necessary as well as dancing-masterB, 
and these must make cricket the main business of their Hves ; but 
when this is done by those who have, or might have, the advantages 
of school and college education, they are only so much superior to 
dancing-masters as cricket is better than dancing. — London Review, 



9. LORD DERBY'S TRANSLATION OF HOMER. 

Pope's translation has a wonderful beauty about it, but if faith- 
fulness to the text is to be accounted a merit in a translator, then 
Pope has failed in a remarkable degree. Lord Derby's work is 
noticeable for its transparent honesty. Good faith widi the origi- 
nal is diBcemed everywhere throughout his version. Ease, direct- 
ness and felicity of diction are also its qualifications in a pre-emi- 
nent degree. His style of language is dear, forcible and intelli- 
gible, and loses none of that " nobleness" which is the peculiar 
attribute of the Greek bard. As a specimen of ease and grace, to- 
gether with a strict adherence to the Greek, we might quote Ajite- 
nor's description of Ulysses, side by side with Menalaus, taken from 
Book III., page 98 :— 

" When both were standing o'er his comrade high 

With broad set shoulders MeneUus stood ; ^ 

Seated, Ulysses was the nobler form ; 

Then, in the great assembly, when to all 

Their public speech and argument they fram'd 

In fluent language Menelaus spoke, 

In words thoagh few, yet clear ; though young in years 

Ko wordy babbler, wasteful of his speech : 

But when the skilled Ulysses rose to speak 

With downcast visage would he stand, his eyes 
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Bent on the ground ; the staff he bore, nor back 
He wared, nor forward, bat like one untaught 
He held it motionless ; who only saw 
Would say that he was mad or yold of sense ; 
But when his ohest his deep-toned Toioe sent forth 
With words that fell like flakes of winter snow, 
No mortal with Ulysses could compare, 
Though little recked we of his outward show.** 

As an instance of rich word-painting, what can be more admirable 
than the following from the 14th Book : — 

" Less loud the roar of ocean's wave, that driVn 
By stormy Boreas, breaks upoii the beach ; 
Less loud the crackling of Uie flames that rage 
In the deep forest of some mountain glen ; 
Less loud the wind to wildest fury roused, 
Howls in the branches of the lofty oaks ; 
Than rose the cry of Trojans and of Greeks, 
As each, with furious shout, encountered each.'' 

Tllese are all the quotations we have space to giye as showing the 
great result Lord Derby has achived as a translator, apart from all 
matter of comparison. A few contrasts with other translations will 
not, however, he out of place, as showing how graceful couplets are 
a anare to the translator of strong poetic feeling. We may quote 
the following lines : — 

" A parley Hector asks, a message bears, 

We know him by the various plumes he wears ;** 

Which L6rd Derby simply and faithfully renders :— 

** Hector, of the glancing plume, 

Hath, it seems, some message to impart." 

And again out of the following lines of Lord Derby's faithfully 
rendered :— 

" The day shall come when this Imperial toy 
And Priam's race, and Priam's royal self. 
Shall in one common ruin be o'erthrown." 

Pope's geniiu educes six lines, half of which are necessarily fan- 
ciful : — 

" The day shall come, the great avenging day, 

Which Troy's proud glories in the dust shall lay. 

When Priam's powers and Priam's self shall fail. 

And one prodigious ruin swallow all. 

I see the god already from the pole, 

Bare his red arms and bid the thunder roll." 

We think we have said enough to show that Lord Derby has pei^ 
formed, with remarkable accuracy and power, a labor which has 
been to him one more of love than of exhausting toO. As a faith- 
ful reflex of the Greek, it could hardly be excelled, whilst the vigor 
of the translation is not easily surpaasable. In time it must t^e 
the place of Pope's translation in every school in which it is desired 
to teach the English language in all its purity. — Leader, 



10. THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE LONDON, U. 0. 

On Friday, 1st September, the London Collegiate Institute was 
formally opened, and auspiciously dedicated to the furtherance of 
the cause of education. Through the exertions of the indefatigable 
Venerable Archdeacon Hellmuth, the oomer-stone of the London 
Collegiate Institute was laid on the 17th of last October. In con- 
nection with Huron College, this Institution gives London a pre- 
eminence over all the neighbouring towns west of Toronto. 

At the opening, the Bishop of Huron remarked upon the great 
and manifold changes which he had seen during his comparatively 
brief experience of thirty-three years, and alluded to the fact that, 
when he first came to the neighborhood, the ground upon which the 
institute stands was covered by the forest primeval He then 
spoke of the objects of the institute, and of how necessary it was 
for the permanent welfare and prosperitv of the country that boys 
should receive good sound education, and be duly instructed how to 
contribute, in after years, to the advancement of their native land. 
There would be no "birching" or "caning" in that institute, 
which was intended to be a benefit to the pupils, who ought to 
make it a point of honor to do all in their power to assist their 
teachers, by laboring dUigently themselves. He prayed that the 
blearing of heaven might descend npon the work, and that those 
who were educated there would be truly fitted worthily to discharge 
their duties in the world, whatever their position might be. 

The Opemn^.— The greater part of yesterday was occupied in 
receiving scholars, about forty of the resident pupils, and over 
twenty of the day pupils having presented themselves for admission. 
Applicationa have, we understand, been received for sixty boarding 
Kmolani the remainder of whom will arrive between now and Mon- 



day next. — ^The college was visited by the parents and ^endsol the 
ohDdren during the day, and much pleasure expressed at the admi- 
rable aTxangemenis effected for their comfort. — ^The school will 
commence with from eighty to a hundred pupils, a number which 
will insure its success. The teachers have all arrived, and were 
yesterday making themselves acquainted with their future charge. 
The head master, the Rev. Arthur Sweetman, M. A., is a graduate 
of Christ's College, Cambridge; the assistant masters, the Bev. 
Professor Halpin, ex-soholar and classical moderator of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; J. £. Bowers, Esq., B.A., graduate of Universily 
College, Toronto, teacher of modem kmguages, a branch ci study 
to which this gentleman has devoted much of his attention. He 
speaks French and Grerman with remarkable fluency. J. C. Morris, 
Esq., of Sandhurst CoU^e, is in charge of the sciences, and English 
branch of instruction, in conjunction with Mr. Smythe. Seigeant- 
Major Gray, late of the Royal Canadian Rifles, is instructor of 
militaiy drill, a position which he is suited to fill admirably. Mrs. 
Dampier has the general supervision of the resident pupils, and will 
be found equal to the task. The bo^ yesterday, after receiving ' 
their caps, fashioned after the University style, witii red tassels, but 
without gowns, paraded the streets, uiowing themselves off with 
evident delight. 

The building, now opened for instruction, possesses all the ad- 
vantages which are deemed requisite for the attainment of this ob- 
ject. Erected on a commanding eminence, the natural advantages 
of the position have been made use of to the highest degree in the 
erection of the institution, and all the conveniences and appUanoes 
that art has yet devised for the comfort and convenience of the 
^ung, and for their assistance in acquiring knowledge, have been 
mtroduoed. Already a large fountain has been placed in position 
in front of the building, and handsome walks constructed in the in- 
tersections of green patches of meadow, which will be utilized to a 
mudi greater extent when the designs are fully carried out, when 
trees and vines wUl enliven the prospect to the eye of the weary 
scholar or professor. The building itself partakes of the Elisabethaii 
style of architecture, with a mixture of more modem styles, and is 
a pattern for its graceful simplicity. The design is the production 
of Mr. Wm. Robinson, our city engineer. The building is built 
with a main body, and two wings of irregular length, the whole 
being somewhat of the shape of the letter L, the front facing the 
south being 100 feet in length, and the western wing 180 feet ; the 
one to the east 100 feet. The main entrance to the building is at- 
tained by a broad flight of stairs, on the base of which are erected 
handsome pillars, surmounted by gas lamps, and which usher the 
visitors into a handsome porch. From this a fine staircase leads to 
eaoh story of the building, where communication is obtained by 
long passage wa3rs to the different apartments of the building. In 
addition to this, side stairways have been run at convenient distan- 
ces leading to the groimd, securing a speedy exit from any portion 
in case of fire. The front is further ornamented by large bay win- 
dows, which produce a very nice effect, and are amply sufficient to 
relieve the blank appearance which would otherwise be observable. 
A handsome cupola, about ten feet wide and twenty high, si^r- 
mounts the whole. The building is of the height of four stories, 
the lower one of which is partially underground. In this is situ- 
ated the culinary department of the institute. A large and airy 
dining-hall, with bath-rooms, laundries, kitchen, and the other 
necessaries, occupy this floor. Dinner sets of silver ware, with all 
the accessories, lutve been provided. In the rear of tlus portion of 
the premises is placed the steam-engine and boiler. From this 
point steam pipes have been run to every portion of the building, 
thus securing a uniform temperature at any season. The apparatus 
is on the most approved principle, and so constructed that when the 
steam has performed the circuit of the building it again returns to 
the boiler, allowing a free and safe circulation at all times. In ad- 
dition to this important duty, the engine pumps water from an ex- 
cellent spring well to the liurge tank in the attic of the building, 
from whence it runs, by means of pipes, to every section of the e<fi- 
fice, and to the fountsln in front, of which an unlimited supply is 
thus secured. The design of the projector in this respect is further 
manifested by the fact, that in every section of the grounds large 
tanks have been constructed, thirty feet in depth, and of a similar 
diameter, all communicating from one to the other, and from which 
a supply can be obtained in case of necessity. These are Cf^ble of 
containing hundreds of thousands of barrels, and can be pumped 
dry at pleasure. To show the perfection sought to be attamed, it 
may be stated that the washing, ironing, starching, dr3ring, and, in 
fact, everything reasonable, is to be done by steam, securing much 
more uniformity and better facilities than by maoual labour. 

The ground Jloor of the building, entered from the outside by the 
main stairway, is where the great and primary objects of the insti- 
tution will be developed. The entire section of this floor, except 
the east, or shorter wing, which is retained exclusively for the head 
master, is occupied by the daaa-room, to the east being the private 
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room and library of the head master, adjoining it beins hia daaa- 
room, and immediately to the sonth a smtUl one for Profeasor Hal- 
pin, of Hmx>n College, while still further west are the class-rooms 
of Mr. Morris, scientific teacher, and Mr. Bowers, the t^^cher of 
modem languages. These are all fitted up with well made oak 
chairs and desks affixed to the floor, while the centre room, in the 
middle of the western extension, is reserved as the lecture-room of 
the scientific teacher. The room contains the instruments intended 
to demonstrate the icience which will form the branches of study in 
the college, mineralogy, geology, botany, zoology, physiology, and 
in the experimental sciences, mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, 
heat, optics, electricity, magnetism, and surveying, every depart- 
ment of these sciences being fully represented by some of the k^test 
and most approved instruments in use. The handbome assortment 
is mainly from the noted house of Newton and Son, London, and 
cost about $10,000, and are, consequently, all they are represented, 
and in the hands of Professor Morris, their use and the information 
deducible therefrom, will be of immense benefit to the students. 
A complete set of geological specimens, zoological and botanical 
diagrams, and a set of chemicals, physiological charts, globes, astro- 
nomical charts, and mechanical model pumps for demonstrating the 
principles of hydrostatics, pneumatics, and electricity, only form a 
portion of the large variety of instruments possessed by the institu- 
tion, in addition to which, achromatic microscopes, a three-and-a- 
half foot astronomical telescope, mounted on brass pillars, costing 
f 135 in England, with sextants, quadrants, theodolites, air pumps, 
and other scientific apparatus, are included in the appropriation tor 
this department. A number of barometers have been provided, 
imd it is intended to appropriate the cupola to the purposes of an 
observatory, from which indications of the weather, the rain, and 
other matt^ in that connection, will be accurately recorded. A 
large magic lantern will also form one of the specialities of the 
college, there being thousands of objects in every branch of science 
provided, and, as many truths are much easier conveyed to young 
mrnds by representations of this kind, there is no doubt of its 
utility to the institution. The six forms, or divisions, of tiie stu- 
dents, will, of course, receive their positions in either of these 
rooms, according to age and qualification. In addition to tiie 
places named, the Ubraiy and chapel, and a housekeeper'B drawing- 
room, the latter a neat room ofT the main entrance, for visitors, are 
situated on this floor. The library occupies the south portion of 
the west wing, and its spacious windows command a fine view of 
the city. ^ In the northern section of the wing is the chapel, the 
only portion of this floor that remains to be mentioned. It is, in- 
deed, a pleasant place, and exceedingly well adapted for its 
purpose. 

The Third and Fourth Floors, — ^Ascending by the main staircase, 
the long corridors which connect the dormitories with the rest of 
the building, are reached, and a full view is obtained of the prepar 
rations made for the comfort of the pupils. Here are some ten or 
twelve rooms, each containing from one to ten neat iron bedsteads, 
fxscording to sise, the number, altogether, being eighty on the floor. 
Each room is comfortably fitted up for the occupancy of the stu- 
dents. The steam pipe extends through the floor, and the interior 
of the room contains everything which combines to give comfort 
and cleanliness to the pupil. Each bed is covered by neat and 
scrupulously clean Hnen, and a beautiful counterpane lies on top, 
while a nice washstand, with basin, bowl, looking-glass, ^., are 
placed at the disposal of each.— The exactness of the founder is 
manifested in everything there. An excellent representation of 
the front elevation of the college is seen on each article of porcelain 
ware, the picture being burned in with the piece when made. The 
best arrangements for a free circulation of air exist, the top of each 
door being surmounted by lattice work, which allows communica- 
tion with the rest of the building, and gives security for the health 
of the pupils. Side stair-ways connect with the lower and upper 
stories, so that each dormitory may be said to have a s^^arate mode 
of exit. At the extreme north of the west wing, a sanatorium is 
situated, where proper fittings are erected for the care of the sick. 
This department will, of all others, receive the attention of the 
principal, from the necessity of the droamstanees of his pupils. 
The rooms of the mathematical and modem language teachers are 
also on this flight, and have, at all times, access to^e dormitories, 
so that at night, as well as in the day-time, the schdars are under 
the vigilant care of competent advisers. A very nice provision has 
been also made by the erection of bath-rooms on each floor, there 
being several in each section, by means of which the scholars will 
have the use of hot and cold baths at wiU. The fourth story is in 
every respect a counterpart of the third, and fitted up with equal 
care to the comfort of the occupants. StOl higher up is placed tiie 
tank which supplies water to the building. This is fed from the 
roof when obtainable ; otherwise, the pumps are used to keep it 
filled. The east wing forms a separate and distinct portion of the 
building, and is exclusively occupied as the residence of the head 



master, the Rev. Arthur Sweetman, M.A., andsoananged as to 
give him a supervision over the entire building. 

The grounds occupy the entire block of ten acres, on which the 
building stands. Walks and carriage drives are run over the land, 
wlule in rear a laige enclosed shed is erected for gjrmnastic exer- 
cises. Here all manner of pulleys, ropes, and cross-bars will be 
erected, whereby the bodily growth of the scholars may facilitate 
their mental advancement. A racket-court and cricket-ground are 
preparing, to further amuse the students, while a large pond is 
being made for skating, where will also be erected a plunge-bath, 
and other accessories to the great object — ^the securing the health of 
the students, in the summer season. 

The number of bricks used in the erection of the building exceeds 
700,000. The cost of liie entire structure, finished, including out- 
buildings, but without the interior fittings, cost in the neighbour- 
hood of $25,000 to |30,000.— Prototype. 



II. ^^K^m »n (RunxAiMu S^j^atl W^Ktimi 



1, REV. DR. RYERSON ON GIVING PRIZES IN THE 

FUBLIG SCHOOLS. 

At the midsummer examination of the Common Schools, in To- 
ronto, the Chief Superintendent spoke as follows : — 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson was next called upon, and said he was sorry that 
so many who would have taken pleasure in being present, had been 
prevented from attending. The chairman remarked that i>eBides tiie 
common schools there were numerous private schools, to which he 
would add, that there was the Grammar School and the Upper Can- 
ada College, and the Model School, all of which took part in educa- 
ting the youth of Toronto. He caUed attention to tl^ fact, that it 
was competent for the people of every locality to determine for them- 
selves whether they would have the common school system, or after 
adopting it, whether they would have a free or a ratebiU school 
There was one town in Canada that had never adopted the common 
school system, and now desired to adopt it, but through some provi- 
sion of its Act of Incorporation, it could not do so without a special 
Act . Almost everything in reference to education was in the hands of 
the people, no application to the Government being necessary. As 
to prizes he took pleasure in saying that during the past two months, 
upwards of twenty townships had sent sums of from $10 to $20 to 
him for prizes to be distributed at competition examinations of the 
children of the whole township, and he was happy to see the same 
principle was being adopted in some counties. He congratulated the 
city of Toronto on having adopted the plan, and found it to work so 
well, of appealing to the love of approbation of the children— a 
principle lying deep within the human constitution, and acted upon 
in all the colleges, m military life, and in well regulated families. 
It was to be remembered that these prizes were given for general 
progress in all branches of education, and not for what was called 
mere book learning. Every competitor had to be diligent, punctual 
and of good general character. It was also worthy of remark that 
these principles applied equally to all classes of people, high or low, 
rich or poor. It was the same feeling that led the soldiers of Eng- 
land to scale the heights of Alma, that was appealed to in the grant- 
ing of prizes. The more this feelinff was appealed to, awaken^ and 
properly directed, the more would Bodety be elevated to what it 
ought to be. It had helped materially in raising the standard of 
general education in Canada, under the commc^ school system. Can- 
ada was much in advance of the mother country in her school system. 
All that could be done in England was through denominational chan- 
nels. He was thinking that if every corporation in England were to 
try to afford encouragement to the educational interest of England, 
such an improvement in educating the masses could soon be made 
as had been made in Canada. Within the past few months he had 
sent out not less than 18^000 volumes to be distributed as prises 
throughout the country schools of Canada. He hoped that they 
woxdd all try to adopt the principle of not depending on mere book- 
learning, but educating the whole mind and leadins the pupils to 
ihuik.'^Guelph HeraM. 



2. 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN THE COpOURG 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL Ol&CUIT. 



We are glad to state thai the object which has loog been mooted 
of elevating the position of common school tcAcheis, when worthy, 
and of raising the standard of education, has assumed lately a 
practical form. A meeting of the Board of School Trustees was 
held last week, at which tiie subject was taken up and diacassed. 
E. Scarlett, Esq., the County Superintendent^ was present, and an 
important resolution was adopted, appointing a deputation composed 
of Dr. Powell and D. E. Boulton, Esq.. to ascertain what sohool 
sections are capable of supporting second class teachers, and after 
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their report no teachers holding a lower grade than second class 
will be allowed to teach in any such sections. The eyil of allowing 
third class teachers to hold first class positions, has been long a 
sonrce of complaint, and there are several illustrations of it in 
Hamilton township. A check will thus be put on the evil com- 
plained of, which, in most cases, is due to favoritism. We have 
much pleasure in publishing the following extract from the minutes 
of the last meeting of the Board : — Moved by the Kev. Mr. Laing, 
seconded by A. Fra2er,'E8q., whereas it is necessary to ele^Nkte the 
standard of common school education, this Board Jttesolve — 1. That 
at the next examination of teachers for this circuit, any third class 
certificates which may be granted, shall be limited to certain school 
sections which are specified in the certificates. 2. That Mr. Boulton 
and Dr. Powell be a committee, in concert with Mr. Scarlett, to 
make enquiry and to make out a list of school sections in which 
third class teachers may be employed. The following text-books, 
liaving been approved by the Board of Public Instruction, are 
recommended by this Board for the use of teachers in preparing for 
examination : — ^ngster*s Arithmetic ; Sangster's Algebra ; Potts' 
National Euclid and Mensuration ; IU>bertBon's Grammar ; 
Sullivan's Outlines of Geography ; Taylor's Elements of History ; 
Collier's British Empire, and Hodgins' Canadian History ; Physi- 
ology, 5th Book ; .National Book-keeping. 



3. TBIBIJTE TO A MERITORIOUS TEACHER. 
We are highly pleased to learn that at the last meeting of the 
Board of Public Instruction for the County of Middlesex, the 
members of that body agreed to grant life certificates as teachers 
in that county, to teachers who had held the highest class for the 
past seven years. Only three, however, were granted, and one of 
these three has been wanted to Mr. James Park, at present 
teaching in this town. We congratulate our friend u^on his deser- 
vedly good fortune, and, at the same time, feel sure that the 
high estimate of his quaUfioations has not been mis^ace^. As a 
teacher and disciplinarian, we are informed that Mr. Park has few 
superiors. — Planet [See 14th Section of the Act, on page 132.] 



III. pt^sjrm 0tt pj^mrtirst Mnts^n. 



1. IMAGINARY ROOTS OF EQUATIONS. 

The English papers announce a new mathematical discovery by 
Professor Sylvester. It is the proof Sir Isaac Newton's rule for the 
discovery of the imaginary roots of equations. 'This rule,' says the 
Header, ' is surrounded with a rare and curious interest. It was 
originally given by Sir I. Newton in his lectures when Lucasian 
Professor at the University of Cambridge, and in 1707 it was pub- 
lished in the Arithmetica Universalis without proof. Maclaurin, 
Warring, Euler and many other distinguished mathematicians have 
attempted to demonstrate it, but hitherto all such efforts have pro- 
ved abortive. A proof for a few elementary oases was given by 
Professor Sylvester, a paper published in this year's volume of the 
Philosophical Transactioyis. He has recently discovered a complete 
one, founded on the ordinary principles of elementary algebra ; and 
more than this, a theorem, wliich stands in precisely the same rela- 
tion to Newton's rule as Fou tier's theorem does to Descartes' rule, 
the rule being deducible from the theorem as a particular case. But 
this is not all ; this general theorem is itself only a particular case 
of a still more comprehensive one." To this it may be added that 
the rule in question, both in the first and second editions of the 
ji riihnutica universalis, the second of which was certainly published 
with Newton's sanction, stands out as the only proposition in the 
book unaccompanied by a proof, and thus raises a very strong pre- 
sumption that Newton was not in possession of a solution which 
satisfied his mind. Certain it is tiiiat this rule has been a Gordian 
knot among algebraists for the last century and a half. The rule 
itself used to be given in an imperfect form in our ordinary alge- 
bras, such as Wo(^'s, from which many of our readers may probably 
once have been taught. But the proof being wanting, authors be- 
came ashamed at length of advancing a proposition the evidence for 
which rested on no other foundation wan belief in Newton's sa- 
gacity. 



2. EDUCATION BY MACHINERY. 

On Wednesday morning, at the establishment of Messrs. Cham- 
bers, Paternoster row, London, Mr. Alfred Long, in the presence of 
some fifty ladies and gentlemen, exhibited an apparatus and ex- 
plained its adaptability for acquiring languages, music, and other 
important branches of education. The " Patent Metabolical Ma- 
chine," the title which Mr. Long has given to this piece of mechan- 



ism is very similar in appearance to the old lottery- wheel ; but, un- 
like that magical implement, instead of tumine up blanks, prizes in 
the shape of knowledge to the ofd and young inevitably ensue. 
Mr. Long thus describes Ids educational novelty : — 
'^ This machine is constructed so as to present to the eye an end- 
less succession of musicial combinations or of sentences in gram- 
matical and idiomatic form. These are produced by interchanges 
of the words or the bars which have been previously selected and 
arranged according to a certain formula, and then written upon the 
faces of the little cubes. The peculiar characteristic of the apparatus 
is a contrivance which prevents the faces of the cubes from present- 
ing themselves in regular succession. An irregular movement being 
secured, a different variation of the words or the bars are excluded 
from sight. The working of the machine exemplifies the process 
whereby children, when taken abroad^ reproduce foreign sentences in 
idiomatic form. It ^ows that the mtellect works mechanically in 
the colloquial attainment of languages, particularly in relation to 
the idiomatic arrangement of the words. The machine was devised 
to illustrate the metiiod set forth in Mr. Pendergast's work on the 
' Mastery of Languages. ' The beginner commits to memory two for- 
eign sentences very perfectly. The English translations are inserted 
into the machine, and whenever it revolves, a different variation - 
of the words anpears at the windows. The system requires that 
the learner shall go on translating these variations until he shall 
have obtained the 'mastery' of tiiem. Then he may undertake 
another sentence ; but he must recapitulate them in every lesson in 
order to prevent their esciqping from his memory. The exclusion 
from sight of all words, except those with which the learner is act- 
ually dealing at the moment, is of very great importance, because it 
removes all uncertainty, ana obviates the difficulty of retaining in 
the memory the late words of a spoken sentence, while he is em- 
ploying that faculty in recalling the foreign words required for the 
beginning of it. A machine with two rows affofds an additional 
exercise ; for, if the foreign words are placed in one row, and the 
English in the other, each revolution will give an opportunity for 
practising double translation. The machine will soon recommend 
itself by the rapidity and economy with which it works. To write 
oat the variations of the sentences on paper would be- a very tedious 
operation, and to make them viva voce from two wiitten sentences 
would be perplexing and unsatisfactory. The apparatus is a sort of 
dumb waiter, from which the beeinner helps himself, without both- 
ering, or bein^ bothered by a talking one. One prominent feature 
of the scheme is, that it bars the beginner from attempting to man- 
ufacture a sentence in a foreign language. The sentences must be 
selected from books, or else received from a native. No man how- 
ever learned he may be, can make an idiomatic sentence in a for- 
eign tongue until he knows something about it, and it is very ir- 
rational to attempt it." 

Dr. Bennett Gilbert illustrated on the piano, to the satisfaction of 
all present, the ready applicability of the machine in changing mu- 
sicid scores. — Chronule and News, 



8. WANT OF PUNCTUALITY. 

If there is one evil more prevalent than another amongst busi- 
ness men, in this country, it is the want of punctuality in keeping 
appointments, and in fulfilling engagements generally. Too many 
allow themselves to be elected to office, where no emoluments are 
concerned, merely for the honor it confers upon them, and then 
feel under no particular responsibility to perform the duties they 
may have assumed. Others with whom they have to act may 
attend promptly at the hour of meeting, and have to wait half an 
hour or an hour, before business can be commenced, or adjourn 
until some other day — ^perhaps then to meet with a similar dis- 
appointment. We have in numberless instances known business 
men, of punctual habits, meet a number of times in succession, 
without having sufficient of their colleagues present to enable them 
to proceed to business, thus having their valuable time sacrificed 
through the culpable neglect of others. 

Mechanics and employees too often enter into rash engagements 
to have work done, or some other services performed by a stated 
time, when, if they had properly calculated their opportunities, it 
would be apparent to them that they could not possibly fulfil the 
engagements thus rashly entered into. Disappointment and injury 
is thus caused to others, and their own reputation for truthfulness 
and reliability is destroyed. 

In matters of apparently but trifling importance, the same care 
in fulfilling engagements should be shown as in more important 
matters ; the habit of punctuality would thus be formed, confidence 
would not be broken, and much valuable time would be saved. The 
following anecdote of Sir William Napier, furnishes a lesson for 
the consideration of the class of persons we nave alluded to : — 

" He was one day taking a long countrv walk near Freshford, 
when he met a little girl about five yean9 old' sobbing over a broken 
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bowl : she had dropped and broken it in bringing it back from the 
field to which she had taken her father's dinner in it, and she said 
she wonld be beaten on her return home for having broken it ; then 
with a sudden gleam of hope, she innocently looked up into his 
face, and said, ** But yee can mend it, can't ee 7 Sir William ex- 
plained that he could not mend the bowl, but the trouble he could, 
by the gift of a sixpence to buy another. However, on opening 
his purse it was empty of silver, and he had to make amends by 

S remising to meet his little friend in the same spot at the same 
our next day, and to bring the sixpence with him, bidding her, 
meanwhile, tell her mother she had seen a gentleman who woxild 
bring her the money for the bowl next day. The child, entirely 
trusting him, went on her way comforted. On his return home he 
found an invitation awaiting him to dine in Bath the following 
evening, to meet some one whom he specially wished to see. He 
hesitated for some little time, trying to calculate the possibility of 
giving the meeting to his little friend of the broken bowl and of 
still being in tin^e for the dinner party in Bath : but finding this 
could not be, he wrote to decline accepting the invitation on the 
plea of a '^ pre-engagement," saying to one of his family aa he did 
so, '^I cannot disappoint her, she trusted me so implicitly." — 
^ Journal of the Board of Aiii and Manufacturet for U, C, 
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1. TRADE AT NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The Trade and Navigation Returns of New Brunswick for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1864, have just been printed. The revenue 
was $1,060,815 being an increase over the previous year of $215,921. 
The imports amounted to £1,663,615 sterling, an increase of £1^,- 
562 over the previous year. The exports, inclusive of ships and 
home freights, were £1,850,141 sterling. The revenue is made up 
of duties on imports $743,315, railway import $181,844, export duty 
$67,640, casual and territorial $30,738. In 1864 there were im- 
ported 256,066 barrels of flour against 543,391 in the previous year ; 
the whole imports of agricultural products amounting in value to 
$1,811,662. New vessels registering 101,866 tons were registered 
or obtained passes to go to England for register, their average value 
being £8 sterling per ton. — Hamilton Spectator, 



2. PROGRESS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The annual Statistical Abstract^ which has just been issued, gives, 
as usual, a view of the progress of the kingdom in the last fifteen 
years. Many persons have forgotten, and will be surprised to read, 
that in the financial year endmg with March, 1856, the net public 
expenditure (that is to say, after deducting the charge for the col- 
lection of the revenue,) amounted to more than £88,000,000. In 
the year 1864-65 it was reduced to £61,856,736, or, adding the 
£620,000 raised by the sale of terminable annuities for expenditure 
on fortifications, £62,475,736, the smallest expenditure since the 
beginning of the Crimean war, with the single exception of the 
year 1858-59. The civil charges of the kingdom were under £7,- 
000,000 in 1850 ; they are now above £10,000,000. The charge for 
the forces, military and naval, was under £15, 000, 000 in 1851 ; in the 
year 1855-56 it exceeded £51,000,000 ; in the year just closed it 
was £25,000,000. But more remarkable than the expenditure is 
the revenue, the financial wonder of modem time. lu the year 
1850 the customs' duties produced a little over £22,000,000 : in the 
year 1864-65 they have produced half a million more than in 1850, 
and yet in the interval customs' duties had been repealed or reduced 
to the extent of nearly £9,000,000 net — ^that is to say, deducting 
new duties imposed from old duties repealed or reduced. The gross 
revenue derived from the post-office was £2,277,000 in 1850 ; it 
now exceeds £4,000,000. We tax tea and coffee less than we did, 
but comparing the year 1850 with time present, we get from spirit- 
drinkers £13,000,000 instead of £8,500,000, and from smokers and 
snuff-takers £6,000,000, instead of £4,500,000. Ten years ago the 
national debt, including unfunded debt and the capital value of 
terminable annuities, was £801,878,763 ; two years later the war 
expenditture had raised it to £831,722,963 ; it has now been reduced 
to £808,289,398. Passing on to the trade of the United Kingdom, 
this little volume is full in information. The raw cotton imported 
in 1864, of the computed value of £78,200,000, cost more than 
double the price paid in 18G0 for the largest import ever obtained, 
but the quantity we received in 1860 exceeded 12,000,000 cwts., 
while the quantity obtained in 1863 was less than 8,000,000 cwts., 
and was in fact about the same quantity as that received in each of 
the years 1853-55, just before the great stride made by the trade. 
The import of wool in 1864, 206,000,000 lbs., was much the lai^est 
ever received ; and the quantity retained for home consumption, 



150,000,000 lbs., was also much laiiger than in any previous year ; 
but with the increasing numbers of wearers of wool it will be wel- 
come. The com imported in the year, the value of all kinds amount 
ing to £19,881,161, was less in quantity and value than in any year 
since 1859. The merchant shipping of the United Kingdom (not 
counting river steamers,) employed in the home and foreign trade 
in 1864 rose to 21,513 vessels, of 5,208,468 tons, employing 195,756 
men. The average Gazette prices of British wheat in the year was 
40a. 2d. — a price lower than in any year since 1851 ; in 18i55 it was 
74s. 8d. £10,088,861 of money was coined at the Mint in 1864. 
The funds lod^^ed in savings banks at the end of the year amounted 
to £39,417,995 ; this is less by £1,840,373 than in 1860, the last 
year before the institution of post-office savings banks, but the 
funds lodged in these post-office banks amounted, at the end of 
1864, to £4,933,124, and people cannot find money for everythinjr. 
The population in the middle of 1864 is estimated at 20,772,308 in 
England, and 3,118,701 in Scotland ; in Ireland the number was 
probably below 5,700,000. The emigration of tiie year comprised 
209,900 persons, nearly 15,000 fewer than in 1863. The number of 
paupers in receipt of relief was nearly the same in Ireland and Scot- 
land in 1864 as in 1863, but in England there were neariy 40,000 
fewer at the end of last year than at the beginning. The commit- 
tals for trial were 19,506 in England, 3,212 in Scotknd, 6,066 in 
Ireland — all fewer than in 1863. The amount expended on the 
relief of the poor from the rates in the poor law — year 1863-4 — ^was 
£6,423,381 in Engknd, £770,030 in Scotland, £732,969 in Ireland— 
a decrease in England, an increase in Scotland and Ireland. The 
average number of scholars in attendance at the inspected primary 
schools of Great Britain rose in 1864 to 1,011,134. These are some 
of our "great facts" of the year. 



3. CURIOSITIES OF THE POST-OFFICE. 

Sir Rowland Hill has shown that the whole nation may be bene- 
fitted by a reform which at the same time benefits each of us 
individually. In 1839, the last year of the old qrstem, the letters 
which passed through the post-office were 70,000,000 ; they were 
240,000,000 in 1844, rose to 410,000,000 in 1853, and wiU fully 
reach 700,000,000 in the present year. In London alone the 
number of letters delivered in 1868 was 160,000,600, more than 
twice as many as in the whole kingdom in 1839. There are now 
1100 receiving-houses and letter-piUars in the metropolis, and more 
than 1^,000 altogether, showing that the immense number of 40,000 
letters are put into each receptacle in a year, taking one with 
another. As there are 6,300,000 inhabited houses in the United 
Kingdom, this gives about 120 letters on an average to each house. 
Considering how few letters the humbler classes receive, the average 
indicates how large must be the receipt of letters by the commercial 
houses. Striking an average in the same way, every one of us — 
men, women, boys, and girls— receives 22 letters in a year. — Once 
a Week, 



4. BRITISH MUSEUM. 

At the British Museum about 4150 volumes are used in the read- 
ing room daily ; the number of readers has been about 106,000, or 
360 per diem. 38,842 volumes have been added to the librsry 
during the past year, of which 2740 were presented, 28,426 were 
purchased, and 7686 acquired by copyright, 819 maps, charts and 
plans have been added, in 3326 sheets, and 44 atlases complete. — 
2378 pieces of music have been obtained. The total number of 
articles received by this department has been 72,214, of which 1283 
were received under the international copyright treaties. 300,000 
stamps have been impressed on these articles. 
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No. 50.— COL, THE HON. SIR E. P. TACHJ6, A. B.C. 

It is with the deepest regret we chronicle this morning the death 
of the Premier of the Canadian Government, the Honorable Sir 
Etienne Paschal Tach^, Kt., which took place at St. Thomas, L. 0. 

The great and good man has passed away, and Canada to-dav 
weeps for another of the historical men, who link her present with 
the far off past. 

Col. Tach^, as he was most familiary known, was bom in the vil- 
lage of St. Thomas, near the very ground on which he breathed his 
last, in the year 1795. He was, like many of the old Lower Canada 
leaders, descended from a French family of good repute, members 
of which, it is said have from time to tune distinguished themselves 
in the Province, both before and since the conquest He was ed« 
ucated at one of those seminaries of Lower Canada which have sent 
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forth to the world to loan^r men of eminence and worth, and at the 
breaking out ot the American war in 1812, though only seventeen 
years of age, he entered the service of the Country, as an Ensign in 
the 5th Battalion Incoiporated Militia of Lower Canada, and with 
his regiment marched boldly to the front to defend his country. He 
was Buaequently promoted, during the war, to a Lieutenancy in the 
Oanadian Chasseurs, and with them he served in a number of en- 
gagements, evincing great bravery and cooloess, and giving thus 
ewrly the evidence of those qualities which have ever since distin- 
goiahed him in life. Although the events of that war were fifty 
years old, the gallant Colonel — gallant by more than mere courtesey 
< — ^never tired of speaking of them. He seemed to look back to the 
time, when, a mere boy, he wielded the sword in the defence of his 
country and King, as among the proudest achievements of his life. 

He acquired thus early a love for the military profession, and a 
respect for the discipline which it begets, which never left him ; and 
he nas always been m advance of his compatriots as the supporter of 
militia organization. The last occasion on which the writer saw 
him was when the Legislative Drill Association was inspected by 
his Exoelleney Lord Monck. After the inspection the Association 
were drawn up and put through the manual and platoon by the 
veteran soldier and statesman. ''It is fifty years ago,'' said he, 
'^ since I learned this ; let me hope," he continued with an honest 
pride in his own military skill, ''that in half a century you may 
each be able to do as welL" 

On the conclusion of the war, Mr. Tach^ studied medicine, and 
for yean he practised his profession in his native place. During the 
troublous times of 1837 and 38, he remained staunch in his allegiance 
to the (Government, although strongly at accord with his country- 
men, sympathising with them in the demand they made for the re- 
dress of their grievance, but refusing to resort to arms to obtain it. 

He did not enter Parliament untU the union was effected, but he 
was elected in 1841, to the first Parliament of united Canada as 
member for I'lslet. He soon made his mark in public life, and was 
shortly afterwards, on the 1st of July, 1846, appointed to the im- 
portant office of Deputy Adjutant General, a position for which his 
early military experience, and thorough habits of discipline, ad- 
mirably fitted him. On the 10th of march, 1848, he was requested 
by Mr. Lafoataine to join with him in the formation of the Lower 
Canada section of the celebrated Baldwin-I^fontaine Government, 
and took the office of Commissioner of Public Works, which he held 
until December of the succeeding year, when, on the retirement of 
the Hon. Mr.Viger, he accepted the Receiver Generalship, retaining 
the position until May 1856, — a longer period than has been gen- 
eraly allotted to Ministers of the (Sown. On the 23rd of May, 
1848, he was elevated to the Legislative Council, having up to that 
time retained the confidence of his old friends in L'Islet ; and in 
that body he was regarded as a leading man from the day of his en- 
tering into it. 

On the break up of the Baldwin government, and the coalition of 
Mr. Hincks with the advanced reformers under Messrs. Rolph and 
Cameron, CoL Tach^ remained in ofiice acting with his friend Mr. 
Morin, who has jpreceded him to his long home by only a few days. 

On the formation of the Grand Trunk Railway Company, and the 
guarantee by the Province of £3000 a mile towards its construction, 
OoL Tach^ was appointed one of the Government Directors, retain- 
ing the Directorship until the passage of the act of 1857» under which 
the office was happily abolished. And in September, 1854, he again 
remained steadfast with his friend Mr. Morin, in accepting the coal- 
ition of that time with Sir Allan Macnab and as a member of that 
Government his name was associated with the settlement of the great 
questions which had previously agitated the country, and the settle- 
ment of which formed the justification for the somewhat startling 
amalgamation that took place at that time. 

On the retirement of Sir Allan Macnab in 1856, Sir Edmund W. 
Head, then Governor General of the Province, sent for Col. Tach^ 
to reconstruct the Government, and he became for a time Premier, 
taking the office of President of the Council When in July, 1857, 
Mr. Canchon retired from the Cabinet, he accepted the office of 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, the duties of which he performed in 
addition to those of President of the Council, until the month of 
November following, when against the urgent solicitations of his 
collea^es and his party friends, he retired from the government, 
with Uie intention of retiring from public life sltogether. " After a 
long and lengthened period in the service of my country," said the 
hon. gentleman in his explanations to the House, " I wish to retire 
to th^ bosom of my family from the cares attendant on public life. " 
He did retire, audit was with the greatest difficulty that he coidd be 
induced again to assume the responsibilities of official position. In 
Kovember, 1858, Her Majesty the Queen, as a recognition of the 
eminent services of CoL Tach^, conferred upon him the dignity of 
Knighthood ; and, at the same time, invited him as a guest to 
Windsor Castle. Never has dignity been bestowed upon a worthier 
object ; never have honours been so modestly won and so richly I 



merited. Again, in 1860, he was appointed, jointly with Sir Allan 
MacNab, to the nonorary rank of Colonel in the British army, and 
Aide-de-Camp to Her Majesty the Queen, and, in this capacity, he 
formed one of the suite of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
during his tour in Canada. 

On the retirement of the Macdonald-Dorion government in March, 
1864, the hopes of the conservative party centred on Col. Tach^. 
During a long political career, and a great many years of official ex- 
istence he had managed, l^y his strict honesty of purpose and untiring 
application, to silence the cavilling of all opponents. He had come 
through the ordeal of a long official life, at a time when party feel- 
ing ran high, and when the partv press was not over scrupulous in 
its attacks upon public men, without a shadow of a stain upon his 
good name ; and moderate men looked to him as the man aoove all 
others calculated to bring confidence to an Administration, and se- 
cure for it that support which would be essential to its success. 
Some difficulty was experienced in inducing him to accept the 
Premiership. His great age, which had led him seven years before 
to retire from a similar position, and his unwillingness again to break 
in upon the quiet retirement in which he liad hoped to pass the re- 
mainder of his days, were the strong arguments against his assump- 
tion of the position proffered him. But to the last he retained his 
old love for duty, and inspired by a desire to see the countiy re^ 
lieved from the political embarrasment into which violent partizan- 
ship had thrown it, he accepted office, and calling Mr. John A. 
Macdonald, his old friend and colleague, whose honesty and sterling 
worth the veteran statesman was in a good position to appreciate, to 
his aid, he formed the Tachd-Macdonald Government. It was des^ 
tined as formed to a short career. A catch vote, upon a question in 
which it had no part, left it in minority of two, and then came the 
Coalition which, based upon the avowed object of removing the 
great cause of the sectional difficulties which prevailed, has since 
and does still govern the country. 

The duty of presiding over such a Government was too much for 
a man of Colonel Tachd's advanced years. During the Convention 
of last fall at Quebec, he laboured earnestly, the chairmanship of 
the Conference having been awarded to him. Thoughtful only of 
the country which he had consented again to serve, he gave his days 
and nights to the discussions which occurred at that time, and 
thereby severely impaired his health. After the service he returned 
to his residence, and remained there in a rather delicate state of 
health. On the return of the delegates to Quebec, although still 
suffering, he was anxious to meet them at the Council board, and 
learn from them what they had done for the country he had served 
so long and loved so well. The journey was too much for him ; 
and he was compelled to return home, never, as it has turned out, 
to leave it again. Ripe with years and loaded with well earned 
honours, he passes from among us leaving behind him a name clear 
and untarnished, an evidence that even in the political excitements 
of a new country like this, honest persevering patriotism will meet 
its reward. 

The country in his death has lost an honest public servant, and 
an astute statesman ; his fellow- citizens of French Canadian des- 
cent, have lost a brother whose memory they may well cherish and 
whose character they may well emulate, and the Queen has lost a 
subject than whom none breathes more truly loyal and devoted to 
the throne. His motto, famous for its significance and truth, that 
" the last gun fired in British America in defence of the connection 
with England would be fired by a French Canadian," will be re- 
membered the more warmly now that the voice of him who uttered 
it is stilled for ever in death. And the recollection of the achieve- 
ments of the great and good man who has passed from amongst us, 
will inspire his compatriots, as well as Canadians generally, who 
claim a common inheritance in his revered memory, with a more 
ardent desire to bring honour upon his prescience by proving true 
his promise of loyalty for the country. — aamilton Spectator. 



No. 51.— THE HON. A. N. MORIN. 

' We regret to learn the death of the Hon. A. N. Morin, Judge of 
the superior court of Lower Canada. He died at 8te. Adele on 
Friday, in his 63rd year. His life was much mixed up in the politics 
of Lower Canada before the Union, and after the Union in those of 
United Canada, and he may be set down in the second rank of that 
respectable body of statesmen who occupied the stage, at the period 
of the Responsible Government struggle . He is yet another of those 
old politicians who have left behind them a stainless name. 

Our Quebec correspondent, in the telegram we publish to day, 
furnishes some particulars of his life ; but, from the part that he has 
played in our political history, it is better to give some more details. 

He was bom at St. Michel, in the District of Quebec, on the 12th 
of October, 18()3. His parents were cvUivatews; and the first years 
of his life were full of privations. He received his education at the 
S^uiniury of Quebec, where he displayed great quickness and ap- 
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tittxde to leariL His ambition, there, was to etudj law, but he 
found himself without the means. At this time he came under the 
notice of the Hon. D. B. Viger, who loved to afford encouragement 
to poor young men of good talents ; and Mr. Viger brought him to 
Montreal. Here he gained his board, as the agent of M. Agustine 
Perrault, a rich and respectable citizen ; and became articled as a 
law student, to Mr. Viger, who employed him to copy manuscripts, 
and in this way he became free with the use of the pen. He wrote 
a paper entitled '< Lettre de V Hon. Judge Bowen," on the subject 
of the legal use of the French lan^age in Canada ; and this gave 
him reputation. He then founded i^ Afinerve, which paper has 
ever maintained a foremost place among all our French contempo- 
raries — although there were times in the far off past when it and we 
did not agree so well as we happily do now. ISi, Morin continued 
for ten years to be its editor ; and played an important part in the 
history of those days. 

In 1828 Mr. Morin was admitted to the practice of the profession 
of advocate, and in two years afterwards, in 1880, he entered the 
Parliament of Lower Canada, as member of the County of Belle- 
chasse. He there took an exceedingly active part, serving under 
Mr. Papineau, and joining in all hot struggles of race of that time, 
on the side of his countrymen. And it was he, if we are not mis- 
informed, who wrote the ninety two resolutions. Three years after 
his entry into Parliament, he won sufficient distinction to entitle 
him to be the bearer of a petition to England, on the state of the 
country. He went to the aid of his old patron, the Hon. D. B. 
Viger, who was then in England. 

He represented successively the counties of Bellechasse, Nicolet, 
and Saguenay. In 1841, he was appointed a District Judge ; and 
in 1842 he became CommiEsioner of Crown Lands and Executive 
Councillor in the Lafontaine-Baldwin Administration. He main 
tained to the last his party allegiance to those leaders. In 1846 Mr. 
Draper tried to detach him from his party alliance with the Upper 
Canada Liberals under Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Morin's letters in the 
celebrated corresponpence thirt took place at that period idiowed how 
simple and single were his notions of party duty. But not to anti- 
cipate. He went out of office with his party in December; 1843 — 
Mr. D. Daly remaining. In 1844 he was elected simultaneously for 
the counties of Saguenay and Bellechasse— sitting for the latter. It 
is unnecessary to dwell on the battles fought in that Parliament. 
Enough to say they led up to the general elections of 1848. when 
Mr. Morin's party again came into power ; and he was elected to the 
post of speaker of the House of Assembly, which position he occu- 
pied until 1851, when the Hincks-Morin Ministry was formed-— Mr. 
Hincks l>ecoming Upper Canada leader after the retiroment of Mr. 
Baldwin, and Mr. Morin Lower Canada, after the appointment of 
Mr. Lafontaine to the post of Chief Justice — in which office he was 
subsequently appointed a Baronet by the Queen. The place which 
Mr. Morin held in the Ministry was that of Provincial Secretary, 
and this time he was elected for the county of Terrebonne. In 
August, 1853, he was appointed Commissioner of Crown Lands ; 
and when Mr. Hincks fell, under the combined assaults made upon 
him in September, 1854, he took the most important step of joining 
with Sir Allan N. McNab, and the Upper Canadian Conservatives, 
making (what was so unduly and so bitterly assailed) the celebrated 
coalition of that year ; but which was, in actual fact, the union of 
the nearest political affinities, and which has since, with little ex- 
ception, formed the governing party of this country ; which settled 
many vexed questions ; which passed many useful measures ; and 
which the party led by Mr. Brown has now joined, with a view to 
cany the most important measures ever submitted to the people of 
British North America — ^measures which will affect the destiny of 
the whole BritiBh Empire in the ages yet to come. 
^ Mr. Morin bore the assaults which were made upon the combina- 
tion of which he was the Lower Canada leader with the utmost 
mildness and good temper — ^never using ancry words in reply ; 
indeed, to do so, would have been foreign to his polite and kindly 
nature. He retained his office till 1856, when he was appointed 
a Judge of the Superior Court ; the Hon. George Etienne Cartier 
succeeding him as the energetio Lower Canada leader of the great 
French party. 

In 1869 he was appointed one of the Codification CommiasioneTs, 
whose elaborate work was laid before Parliament at its last Senion. 
and is now before the public. To this work Judge Morin devot^ 
faithful labours. 

In his earlier years he cultivated poetry for a pastime, and among 
other pieces people quote his pathetic song : 

Dans ma douoe patrie 
Je veax finlr ma vie. 

The historian (Kaye) of the life of Lord Metcalfe thus sums up 
his life : '< His character is well fitted to make a romance. With 
superior administrative ability, he unites great power of appUcatidn, 
an extreme love of order, and, above all, a delioate ooaseieoce and 



an abnegation of self . . . . He p o aaaawa the pofert i 
He is without egotism and without artifice. He has nature so sen 
sitive and expansive, that one would say of him that he had the ten- 
der heart of a woman and the simplioity of a child. Without these 
infirmities of noble souls he would have become a great statftaman. 
This portrait it must be remembered, was drawn hy the eulogist of 
the €k>vemor-(}eneral to wh<Nn Mr. Morin's party was in^he moat 
strenuous, nay, bitter opposition. 

Judge Morin throughout life was eminently a xeligioaa man. 
Whenever he travelled in the country he never paaaed a diuzdi 
without entering and performing some act of worship. Hia many 

good works cannot be told ; for he performed his chantieB in r " 

— Montreal OazeUe. 



No. 52.— THE HON. MR. DxBEAUJEAU. 

The Hon. George Rene Saveuse DeBeaujeau, of whose death 
our Montreal correspondent informs us, waa seignior of Lower 
Canada descended from Captain Daniel O. DeBeaujeau, ofaevalier 
of the military order of St Louis, who commanded the Frandi 
forces at the battie of Monongahela, in 1755, where the Engliah 
under Gen. Braddock were defeated, and where Capt. DeBeaigsan 
was killed the family settled in Lower Canada and remained after 
the Province was ceded to England. They poaseaaed the seignoriea 
of Soulanges and LaNouvelle Longueuil, and for yean exercised 
considerable infloence in the political atttin of Lower Canada. The 
father of the deceased gentleman, who was a member of the Legis- 
lative Council of Canada, sat in the saaiie House in the l^palatvre 
of Lower Canada before the Union, the family leaidence being a 
fine mansion on the north bank of the St. Lawrence near Cotean 
du Lac. Mr. DeBeaujeau waa appointed to the Legidative OonncQ 
in 1848, and at the time of his death was not far advanced in years. 

He was grave and dignified in appearance, thoroughly courteous 
in manners, and when he addressed the House, whidi he occa- 
sionally did in as correct English as French, was listened to with 
respect and attention. He never took a very prominent part in 
politics, contenting himself with tnvmg a modest but hearfy sop- 
port to the conservative party. Be was a Lientenant- Colonel m 
the militia of Lower Canada, and, some years before his death, 
succeeded to the title of the last Count De Beanjeau, of France, 
by the death of a distant relative.— Zeodfr. 

No. 6a— THE RIGHT REV. ALONZO POTTER, D.D., LL.D. 

By the telegpaph we learn that the Right Rev. Alonro Potter, 
D.D., LL.D., died in San Francisco on the 4th instant, just six 
days before the completion of his sixty fifth year. Bishop Potter 
was bom in Dutchess county, in this state, and was a brother of 
Bishop Potter of the Diocese of New York. He was graduated at 
Union College in 1818, became a tutor the ensuing year, and pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy in 1821. Declining the 
presidency of a college at Geneva, N. Y., he accepted an invitation 
to the rectorship of St Paul's Church, Boston, where he remained 
until 1831. He was consecrated as Bishop of Pennsylvania in 1846, 
which position he filled until the time of his death. He haa pub- 
lished several books not much in circulation now, and occupied a 
high rank for scholarship and ability among eminent prelates of his 
church in this country. Three of his sons. Gen. Rol^rt B. Potter, 
Howard Potter (of the firm of Brown Brothers), and Clarkson A. 
Potter, Esq., are engaged in professional and commercial Hfe in 
thisci^.— ^. r. World. 



VI. ^itttlUintmii. 



1. COME TO ME, O YE CHILDREN. 

Come to me, O ye children ! 

For I hear you at your play, 
And the questions tlut perplexed me 

Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open the eastern windows 

That look toward the sun, 
Where thoughts are singing swallows. 

And the brooks of morning run. 

In your hearts are the bhrds and the aunshine, 
In your thoughts the brookleVs flow ; 

But in mine is the wind of autumn. 
And the first fall of the snow. 

Ah I what wonld the world be to us, 
If the children were no more 1 
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We shoiild drend the desert behind vm 
Wone than the dark before. 

What the leases are to the fcirest, 

With light and air for f ood. 
Ere their sweet and tender jnicee 

Hare been hardened into wood — 

That to the world are ohildren ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 

Than reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, O ye children ! 

And whiAper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 

For what are all onr contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks ? 

Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 

For ye are the living poems, 
And all the reet are dead. 



--H. W. Lon^eOow, 



2. QUBEN VIOTOEIA'S APPEARANCE. 

Of late years, especially since the sad loss of her husband, Queen 
Vict<Nria has undergone a great change, both in mind and body. 
She never was poseiued of great beauty, and the charm of her pres- 
ence always roee more from the natural expression of an ammble 
dispooition, than from any regularity of feature or grace of manner. 
She never was endowed wiui the irresistible fascinations of the 
Queen of Scots, nor with the imperious airs of Elizabeth, which ex- 
torted a reverence that could not be refused. Her eyes are blue 
and bright, her hair dark, and her complexion is now somewhat 
sallow. It is marked by deep lines of affliction, and yet those do 
not make her expression less attractive. It has been well observed 
that sickness and sorrow refine most countenances, and hers is 
another illustration of the truth of this saying. In the approachee 
of age she has gained that which may be call^l the beauty of good- 
ness. It is undoubtedly true that old age, provided that it be n)und 
in the way of righteousness, gives to the features not their own. 

If the motions of the mind be good, the lines of tiie face will 
become more and mond beautiful as time wears on, and the sensu- 
o>as charms of colour, delicacy and the regularity of feature fade. 
This is certainly apparent in the face of Queen Victoria at present 
In stature she is rather inferior to the average height, and looks 
far more majestic when seated than standing ; and yet, wherever 
and whenever she is seen, she alwa3rs bears the obvious mark of a 
noble lady. No one could meet her under any circumstances with- 
out perceiving at once that she is high-bred, md accustomed to oom- 
mand. She cares little for dress ; and at Balmoral, Osborne, or 
any of her palaces where she is in the bosom of her family, she 
wears plain, unpretending garments, such as some at least of our fur 
oountxywomen would not allow themselves to be seen in at any 
time. She dislikes pomp and display, and does not often appear in 
public ; never, except when some great State occasion seems to de- 
mand it. Among all the Americans who have visited Europe, very 
few have seen Queen Victoria, while neariy ererv traveUer has 
looked upon Louis Napoleon and Eugenie, who are nequently seen 
dnving about Padu with the greatest freedom. In consequence of 
this reserve, the spectacle is much more imposing and attractive 
when she does appear. 

She is an extremely good horsewoman, and manages her steed 
with great address and fearlessness. At the encampment at Cob- 
ham, a few years ago, die appeared on horseback, and was, of course, 
the admired of all bdiolders, as she rode on the field on her dark 
bay Temiri|er. She wore a Icmg dark green robe, of some thick, 
xhAk material, a closely fittin^p; jacket, with but few ornaments, and 
a low dark hat, with a long black ostrich feather. In her hand she 
carried an el^;ant riding whip, with a handle of gold, and a car- 
buncle set in the top of it. She rode along the lines with grace, a^ 
really, for the time, one recalled to mind, irreeistably, the energetic 
presoioe of Elisabeth, as she passed before her soUUers at the time 
of the threatened invasion of the Grand Armada, and with burning 
words urffed them to do and dare every honorable deed in behalf of 
Old En^^d and its Virgin Queen. 

Victoria always appears well at a review, and has that magnetic 
glance <rf the eye which leads erety loldier to belieTe that his 8ovei> 



eign looks directiy at Mm on suoh an oooasion. Thu quality is not 
unfrequently possessed by great generals, though few women ever 
have Buffioent nerve to show it. 

Queen Victoria's costume in public is a black silk dress, trimmed 
wilJi crape and jet, and Mary Queen of Scots cap with long veil, 
necklace, and cross of diamonds. — The JTeekly Prototype. 



3. GENERAL LEE AS A COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 

General Lee has accepted the position, offbred to him a few weeks 
since, of President of Washin^n College, next to the oldest, and 
one of the most respectable institutions of learning in Virginia. 
His acceptance is fortunate for the College, and the position is 
weU suited to the present circumstances of General Lee. Its ad- 
vantages to him are dignity, seclusion, occupation, usefulness, ad- 
aptation to his cast of character, and to the exclusion from other pub^ 
lie enployments consequent on the unfortunate side he took in the 
late war. Gen. Lee is the most admired and popular man in the 
Southern States. The solid esteem felt for his personal character 
will attract to Washington College, located at Lexington, a large 
portion of the devei^t and most promising young men of the 
South. It augurs well for the future tranquility of the country, 
that the controlling minds of that section in the next generation are 
to be moulded by such a man as Creneral Lee. 

The qualities which won for him such extraordinary esteem as the 
commander of an army, will secure him great success as the head of 
an institution of learning. He has a rare faculty of governing 
without a visible obstrosion of authority. He surrounds himseU 
with a moral atmosphere which calls forth instinctive respect and 
love, and inspires a devoted enthusiasm. He will therefore easily 
bend young minds to his wishes without disagreeably thwarting 
theirs. This is an admirable cast of character for such a position as 
General Lee is to occupy, where young men with a budding oou- 
Bcionsness of talents, full of hope and generous impulses, wiU sub- 
mit themselves to his guidance with implicit confidence. His ex- 
perience as superintendent of the Military Academy at West Point, 
long ago trained him for the practical details of his new office. 

Genera] Lee's interpretation of the duties which, in his new situ- 
ation, he owes to his country, is weU expressed in the following 
sentences from his letter of acceptance : '^It is the duty of every 
citizen in the present condition of the country to do all in his power 
to aid in the restoration of peace and harmony, and in no way to 
oppose the policy of the state or general government directed to 
that object.'^ And again : ^' It is particularly incumbent on those 
diarged with the instruction of the young men to set an example 
of submission to authority.'' The Board of Trustees of the institu- 
tion have called a meeting, and in a series of resolntions '' heartily 
concur in and fi^y endorse the sentiments so well expressed by 
€(eneral Lee ; sentiments that cannot fail to commend themselves 
to the approval of the President of the United States, and to the 
unqualified assent of all sensible and virtuous citisens.'^ — Spectator, 



4. AUTHORS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

The British Parliament, this year, contains an imusually large 
number of literary men. Amongst them are the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose last work is one on Homer ; J. Stuart Mill, the 
political economist ; D'Israeli and Bulwcr, whose novels may now 
be counted by the score ; A. W. Kinglake, the historian of the 
Crimean War ; Layard, the explorer of Nineveh ; 'Hiomaa Hughes, 
better known as '' Tom Brown ; " Mr. Oliphant, author of several 
works of Eastern travel ; Mr. Faucett, a blind man, and an able 
politioal economist ; Sir George Bowyer, the Civil Law commenta- 
tor; »Mr. Forsyth, author of a •'life of Cicero;" besides Sir 
Ronndell Palmer, Edward Baines, W. E. Baxter, Charles Buxton, 
J. F. Maguire, and a number of minor celebrities. 



6. AN OCTOGENARIAN VOLUNTARY SCHOOL-MASTER. 

Mr. James Beattie, Auchterleas^ who has daily taught, without 
fee or reward, a school at Gordonston for sixty years, completed 
his 82nd year on Friday last, and on that evening he invited his 
pupils, boys and girls, to the schoolroom, where, after being first 
examined in the presence of a number of spectators, the whole were 
treated first to tea, and afterwards to fruit and a little wine, given 
by the hand of their aged instructor. The meeting was a very 
pleasant and interesting one ; and we venture to think that no- 
whwe in the kingdom will there be found a school the teacher of 
which has, for nxty years, taught without fees. Mr. Beattie's 
work is a labour of love, and his pupils make great progre<8.-» 
BanffMn Jowmat, 
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A TALK WITH MY BOYS ON HONESTY AND 

CHEATING. 



We have a few spare minutes, boys. Shall we have another fami- 
liar talk together ? Very weU. Let us talk to-day about honesty 
and cheating. As you were playing marbles at recess, I heard 
Master John exclaim, "Now ^m, stop that! — no cheating!" I 
don't know whether " Jim " was cheating or not ; I hope he was 
not. But, at any rate, it will do us no harm to consider, for a 
moment, the subject of cheating. We have not time to talk about 
all kinds of cheating : but if you will give me first-rate attention, 
we'll note a few of them. 

First af all, — ^you may cheat yourselves. How is that ? When 
you shirk out of any duty j when you get others to do what you 
ought to do for yourselves ; when you unnecessarily stay away from 
school ; in a word, when you do anything which tends to deprive 
you of the advantages which you may derive, and ought to derive, 
from your school, — then you cheat yourseWes. You imagine, per- 
haps, when you escape tasks assigned you, that you are doing a 
shrewd thing, and getting advantage of your teachers ; while the 
fact is, you are defrauding yourselves. This is a kind of dishonesty 
which will one day appear, to all of you who indulge in it, a very 
expensive one. 

In the next place, — ^you may cheat one another. You may do 
this in your sports. You all know how that is done. Done in fun, 
do you say f Perhaps so ; and perhaps not. At any rate, the 
habit of taking dishonest advantaige of another is easily formed ; 
and, if allowed in small things, will b^andrby show itself in large 
things. If Master James permits himself to cheat in his plays, 
the habit of dealing unfairly will grow upon him ; and when, within 
a few years, the temptations of money-getting assail him, he will 
find it no easy matter to deal honestly with all men. No man be- 
comes a grossly dishonest man all at once. Unfairness in many 
small things almost always precedes the act which stamps a man 
with the brand of dislionesty. Therefore, my boys, don't deem it 
a trifiing matter to cheat in your sports. Be honest in the smallest 
things. You don't like to be cheated yourselves, even for fun's 
sake. Do kt all times as you would be done by. Be unselfish 
enough to deal fairly. Cultivate a high spirit of honor and honesty 
— they generally go hand in hand. Scorn every kind of cheating in 
your reUtions with one another, whether it be in your sports or in 
competitions in the school room. Never attempt to put yourselves 
up, or others down, by means that are not perfectly honest. What 
do you think, boys 1 Is this good advice ? Yes, sir. If so, be 
careful to follow it. 

Now, boys, I have a case involving a question of dishonesty of a 
sort different from those we have been taUdng about ; and I want 
^ you to help me in deciding it. I took from the post office this morn- 
ing a letter upon which was a stamp that had not been defaced. 
Here you see the stamp, fresh as ever. Now, the question I wish 
yon to answer is this : Will it be honest if I use this stamp upon 
another letter ? Yes, sir, and No, sir, I hear you say. How many 
say Yes, sir 7 Hands up. How many say No, sir ? About equally 
divided. Well, you may discuss the matter a little while, and then 
I will briefly sum up what you say. — That will do for the discussion, 
boys. Now for the main points. Edward says that the stamp 
ought to go for the face of it ; that it is in my hands honestly ; 
that it is the postmaster's fault, and not mine, that the stamp has 
not been defaced ; and that if I do use it a^rain, it won't harm any- 
body. So say some other boys. On the other hand. Master John 
and others say that the stamp, having been once used, ouvht to have 
been defaced ; that I have no right to take advantage of a post- 
master's neglect ; that the government sold the stamp lor three 
cents, and, having conveyed the letter according to agreement, 
the obligation of the government, so far as tiiis stamp is concerned, 
has been fulfilled, and it is under no obligation to carry another 
letter without additional pay ; that, under the circumstances, if I 
use the stamp I shaU cheat the government. 

I think that Master John and those who agree with him are right. 
The stamp does not belong to me. I gave nothing for it. It has 
done all the government promised it should do— carried one letter. 
Suppose that a man pays me a debt, but neglects to take a receipt. 
Would you call it honest if I were to attempt to make him V&y it 
again 7 The government received three pents for this stamp, and 
promised to carry a letter. It has fulfilled its promise. Would it 
be honest to compel it to pay a^in 7 No, boys. In our dealings 
with the government — ^that is, with the people of the country — we 
ought to be as strictly honest as we are expected to be in dealing 
with our neighbours. A man wUb defrauds the town, or the state, 
or the countiy, by a false return of taxable property ; by concealing 
his property so as to avoid taxation ; by a false oath at the custom- 
house ; by furnishing the public authorities with a poor article in 
place of the good one which he has contracted to deliver, or who in 
any way defrauds the public as represented by the pubUc officers, is 



just as much a rascal as is the man who swindles his neighbour, and 
is therefore condemned to prison. 

Learn to be honest, boys. Don't cheat in things small or great. 
Keep yourselves far above sui^iucion. Eveiy " Jim " must be care- 
ful not to give any "John" an occasion to cry, "No cheating ! " 
You may go. — MasMLchmetU Teacher, 
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ToEONTo Cnr Schools. — On the 28th July the Buccessful competi- 
tors at the recent combined examination of the pupils attending the city 
schools, were presented in the St. Lawrence Hall with the scholarships, 
prizes, and certificates of honour whieh bad been awarded them. The 
Hon. Mr. McMunich took the chair, and upon doing so h« said in conse- 
quence of the absence of bis Worship the Mayor, from the city, the duty 
bad devolved upon Inm, as Ohairmao of the Board of Sebool Tnistces^ 
He regretted the absence of the Mayor, who, he was aware, took a lively 
interest in the prosperity of the scboola They bad met for the purpose 
of prcseniing the scholarships, prices, and certificates of honour awarded 
to the snceessful competitors at the recent combined examination. He then 
went on to say that, notwithstanding that much had been said against the 
common school system, he bad to congratulate the citizens upon its effici- 
ency. (Applause.) He was glad to say the achools were doing good 
work. They possessed nine school-houses in the city, six of which were 
superior buildings, two smaller ones, and another, which was recently 
opened on Centre Street (Hear, hear.) In referring to the school esti- 
mates he pointed out that taking the mean between the registered number 
of pupils, the monthly and average attendance, each pupil cost the city 
only about $889 per annum ; a fact whieh showed that the schools were 
eeonomlcally managed. The whole cost of maintaioing the schools did not 
exceed |26,000 ; only $28,000 of which the citizens were taxed for, $8,000 
being the government grant He then proceeded to remark that be 
thought a change for the better might be made in the present school sjs 
tem, by blending ihe free with the rate-bill system. Ho favoured the 
establishment of primary schools, and also of a high school for the larger 
pupila He did not wish to be misunderstood, however, as he did not 
wish to go for a rate-bill system without the free system connected with it 
(Hear, hear.) After touching upon some other matters, including the 
benefits derived by having an opportunity of sending pupils to the Gram- 
mar School, he took his seat amid applause. 

After the report had been read the pupils were called upon the platform 
in regular order, by the Rev. Mr. Porter, local superintendent, and pre- 
sented with the scholarships, prizes and certificates of hooonr, by the 
chairman, who complimented them upon their success, and encouraged 
them by kind words to further perseverance in their studies. The pro- 
ceedings were highly interesting, the audience warmly applauding the 
children upon their suecess. Principal Willis was then requested to ad- 
dress the meeting. He expressed bis great gratification at being present 
When he entered the room he had supposed he could not remain over a 
quarter of an hour, but he was so interested with the proceedings that he 
had stayed much longer than he had anticipated. Indeed he had never 
enjoyed himself more than he had on the present occasion, in witnessing 
the presentations to the pupils. He was present at one of the local 
schools, yesterday, and was much interested, but not more so than on the 
present occasion. He advised the pupils to increased diligence, and coo- 
gpratulated their parents on the suecess of tbeir children, and the public 
upon the possession of such an excellent system of education. He was 
particularly struck and pleased with the great improvement, as stated in 
the report, that had taken place in orthography within the past year. 
Having again complimented the pupils, he took Us seat amid applause. 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson next addressed the meetmg. (For his remarks, ses 
page 186.) In conclusion, he begged to introduce to the meeting the Rev. 
Mr. Praser, who had been appointed by the Imperial Government to en- 
quire into the state of education in this country and in the United States^ 
with a view to improving the educational condition of the middle classes 
of England, and who had been introduced to him by a letter from the late 
Governor-General of this Province, Sir Edmund Head. (Applause.) Rev. 
Mr. Fraser, in rising to address the meeting, said that ^en the efaairmao 
had asked him to say a few words he bad consented to do so, because he 
bad always found it easier to say yes than no; and when the Secretary 
stated that in addition to the 125 circulars he had sent eleven invitations 
to gentlemeq, asl^ng tl^em to be present to address the meeting, he wm 
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told that be would be eaq^ected to tay a few words. The meeting would 
therefore take him aa they found bim, (Hear, hear.) He then informed 
the meeting that he bad been deputed by a oommiirion appointed bj the 
Queen to obtain information with a view to improring the educational con- 
dition of the middle claae of England. He had therefore been sent out to 
inyestigata the school systems of the United States and Ganftda, but he 
had only been in Canada a few weeks ; and he regretted not having ar- 
rived here before the summer vacation, aa he feared he could not stay in 
the oountry perhaps more than a month, and would not have an opportu. 
Dity of witnessing the school system in its practical working. He would 
improve the time, however, in resding the excellent reports of the Ohlef 
Superintendent of Education, Dr. Ryerson. He was much struck with the 
statement made by the chairman with regard to the small cost of educa- 
tion in this city, and especially so after combg from the City of New York, 
where the sum of $2,000,000 waa annually expended in educating 80,000 
children, whidi was over $20 per child. He oongratalated the meeting 
upon the lightness of their school estimates, and trusted that the commou 
schools, as now established, would be protected and encouraged. Much 
money was saved by educating tlie youth of the country. It was better to 
expend money on edneatioo than in the maintenance of jails and peniten- 
tiaries. (Applause.) The other day the Bishop of Chicago had told him 
that one priest was as good as a hundred policemen in keeping in order 
the Germans and turbulent Irishmen in that city. (Laughter.) And be 
contended that such excellent mssters as he had seen the previous day at 
the Louisa and Victoria Street schools were of more value to the citizens 
than a hundred policemen. In referring to the absence of religious in- 
struetioo in the schools, he said that, as a minister of the English Church, 
he would like to see religious training in the schools. As regards our 
schools, however, he said that many complaints had been made against 
them as being irreligious institutions ; but he had ascertained that every 
clergyman in the city had the privilege of attending the schools one hour 
each week for the purpose of imparting religious knowledge. Notwith- 
standing this fact, however, he had learned that only two clergymen in 
the whole city availed themselves of the privilege. (Hear, hear.) He 
paid a high tribute to the common school system of tlits country, and trust- 
ed that whether we should remain as a loyal province of the British em- 
pire, or go over to the United States— (cries of '* never, never'*) — it 
should be fostered and proteeted. The Rev. gentleman concluded his re- 
marks by referring in pleasing terms, to the beneficial results of the efforts 
of the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, in successfuAy establishing free schools in this 
oountry. Mr. Fraser took his seat amid warm applause. Rev. Dr. Fuller 
then briefly addressed the meeting, pointing out the advantages to be de- 
rived from the city schools, and urging tlie parents to be careful in the 
training of their ehildren. The chairman having called for volunteer 
speakers, Rev. Dr. Ryerson again came forward and said that aa volunteers 
had been eaUed for, he would take the opportunity of saying a few words 
in regard to a matter he had overlooked, and that was the establishment 
of a high school in a central position in the city. He thought one of the 
ward scliools might be set apart for that purpose. The high school system 
prevailed in many parts of the United States, and also in Hamilton there 
was a central school. He trusted the great City of Toronto would not be 
long behind Hamilton in this respect He merely threw out these hints in 
order that the matter might be acted upon. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Arm- 
strong briefly addressed the meeting, after which the Rev. Dr. Fuller pro- 
nounced the benedictlen, and the company separated.— X«a<fer. 

-: — CaaiBiiAN BaoTHias' Schools. — ^The examination of the pupils fre- 
quenting the schools of the Christian Brothers took place last week. We 
have heard that the answering was admirable, and that an amount of infor- 
mation was displayed that agreeably surprised those who had the good 
fortune to be present, and reflected the highest credit on the pupils and 
the teachers alike. The subjects of examination comprised almost every, 
thing — spelling, reading, parsing, dictation, notation and numeration, men* 
tal arithmetic, geometry, algebra, natural philosophy, ise. Kothmg eould 
exceed the ready, accurate answering of the boys to the different questions 
proposed by the examiner. They seemed to be quite aa much at home, 
when these questions involved points of the most difficult nature, which 
everywhere suggest themaelves in accounting for the several laws that 
regulate the universe and all therein, aa when they referred merely to the 
ordinary rules for the dependence of one part of a sentence on another. 
The exercises were of the most instructive and pleasing nature, and elicited 
many commendations from the audience. Several dialogues of a humo- 
rous nature were very happily rendered by the boys. One of the pleasant 



incidents of the exercises was the singing of the juveniles at intervals 
during the exhibition. No small degree of credit is due the Brothers for 
their untiring zeal in imparting a sound, solid, and Cbristisn education to 
the Catholic youth of this city. -^Freeman. 

Loanro Convert Torokto.— The annual examination of the pupils 

of this institution closed on the 11 tb. The young ladies were examined 
in the morning in all the branches of their various studies ; and by their 
proficiency gave great satisfaction to all interested. The aftei'uoon teanee 
was held in the drawing-rooms of the institution, and was very suecessfuL 

Woodstock Sohools.— The examination of the East End School 

yesterday, was quite successful and satisfactory. At the close of the ex- 
amination three young ladies came forward and presented Miss Clarke 
with two beantiful books (Shak^peare and Miss Landon), as an expression 
of their respect for and appreciation of her labours ; and Miss Henderson 
read an address. Miss Clarke, in reply, said that she was very thankful 
for the expressions of kindness and love they had given her, feeling sure 
that they all loved one another. She also expressed her hope that if they 
did meet sgain on earth they would realize the meeting spoken of in the 
address. The examination then closed by singing the national anthem, 
which the girls sang very faintly, many of them being overcome with their 
sad feelings at the thought of paiting with Miss Claikc, who is so deser- 
vedly endeared to the pupils. Hiss Clarke, who is about to assume the duties 
of a more important trust in the Model School, Toronto, carries with her the 
best wishes and highest respect of this community. In the examination of 
Mr. Cullen's department, the classes acquitted themselves in a very credit- 
able manner. — 7\me», 

— Portsmouth Common Schools Pic-Nio. — Yesterday was a gala 
day among the Common School children at the village of Portsmouth. 
At half- past one o'clock the children of Mr. Le Richeux' school, 110 in 
number (mostly boys), and those of Miss Johnson's school, Y3 in number 
(mostly girls), left the village in procession, headed by the Portsmouth 
brass band, under the leadership of Mr. Scott, and proceeded to the 
grounds, where every preparation had been made to receive them ; Mr. 
Stewart having given up his house for the accommodation of all parties 
during the remainder of the day. Flags having been nnfnrled, and a 
number of swings placed in secure positions, plenty of refreshments 
provided, and nothing left undone which could in any way conduce to 
the comfort or happiness of the large number of children present Hav- 
ing been thoroughly regaled, the children resorted to various games and 
amusements, and enjoyed themselves thoroughly during the remainder 
of the day, the heads of the two schools laboring incessantly to keep 
pace with the wants and requirements of the little army of javeniles ; 
the band playing at intervals to heighten the general enjoyment. During 
the afternoon the children sang several school hymns very correctly and 
heartily ; and their general conduct and bearing throughout was ex- 
tremely orderly and gratifying. Many of the parents and friends of the 
children were present, and R. J. Cartwright, Esq., M.P.P., the proprietor 
of the fiann, was present for a short time. All the trustees of the School 
Board were on the ground, three of whom, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Nicholson, 
and Mr. Mooney, addressed the children, aa did also Mr. Stewart, previous 
to their leaving. It was after eight o'elock when the children sang the 
national anthem, after which the procession reformed, and, headed by the 
band (the members of which volunteered their services gratuitously for 
the occasion), were marched back to the village and their homes. The 
pio-nic was a very pleasant and successful affair, and the turn-out of 
children highly creditable to Portsmouth, both as to numbers and 
respectability .^JEiagsfoii JVsim. 

CoBOURO SoHooLs.— On the 14th ult, the Common Schjol Teachers 

entertained the School Trustees and Dr. Powell, the Superintendent, at 
aupper, and added to the interest of the occasion by presenting an address 
and a handsome writing desk, with the necessary accompaniments, to the 
latter gentleman. It is pleasing to see such good feeling existing, and we 
have no doubt our friend, the Doctor, i^ flattered by this evidence that his 
efforts are truly appreciated. We regret that want of space prevents our 
giving the address and the reply. — Cobourg S:ar» [See page 186.] 

i— Pbbsintatioh at CATUOA.^The pupils of School Section Xo. 1, 
South Cayuga, recently presented their teacher, A. N. Moyer, on the 
occasion of his leaving the school, with a beautiful morocco gilt BiblCi 
accompanied by an address, expressive of their regard for himself and 
appreciative of his abilities as a teacher. He made a suitable repljr. 

Ta» Ontabio Colligiati School. — The County Council of Prince 

Edward, at its last meetlngi made a grant of $500 towards the establish- 
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meat of the abore institation. The college appears to be quite a farorite 
among the people of the countj, as is eyinced bj the yery liberal manner 
ilk which the required subscription has been so far met. We understand 
that the college committee, in return for the above grant, offers to reoeire 
a pupil, free of charge of tuition, for twenty years — said pupil to be a 
native of the county, to be a deserving youth of indigent parents, and 
the choice of pupil to be leA in the hands of the council. At a meeting 
of the committee on Thursday last, the following resolution was moved 
by the Rev. Mr. Smythe, and seconded by Mr. Striker : " That the thanks 
of the committee of Ontario College are respectfully presented to the 
County Council, for their generous donation of $500 towards said col- 
lege ; and also respectfully offer, in consideration of said grant, to 
receive a scholar, on the foundation — a native of the county, a deserving 
child— free of charge of tuition, for twenty years. The choice of the 
said scholar to be left to the council. — Kingston Newt. 

— ^ Gxir. Dxz AT MoNTRBAL. — General Diz, recently visited the 
Montreal Seminary, where he was formerly a pupil, and was presented 
with an address by the students. In his reply he said :— " It is now more 
than fifty years since I was a pupil in this institution, and the pleasure 
of my visit to it, after the lapse of so long a period of time, gratifying as 
it is, is painfully alloyed by finding that not a single one of the distin- 
guished scholars from whom I received so much valuable instruction, is 
among the living. Mons. Roque, the principal, and Messrs. Hondet, 
Riviere, and Richards, all alike eminent for their learning and piety, are 
slumbering in their tombs. . I can never forget how much I owe those 
exemplary men. To their scholarship, the purity of their lives, the 
iofluence of their example in all things, and their wise and parental 
counsels, I am indebted for much of my success in life ; and although 
theur trust has passed into other hands, it is most gratifying to me, as 
one of the pupils of this institation, to see it prospering under the guar- 
dianship of worthy successors, and still devoted to the preparation of 
the young for the active business of the world." 

McGiLL UsiTXRBXTT. — At the recent convocation of the McGill 

University, it was stated that 17*7 students had attended the medical 
department during the past season. The distribution of these students 
was given as follows :— From Canada East, 90 ; Canada West, 72 ; Nova 
Sootia, 3 \ New Brunswiok, 1 ; Prince Edward Island, 4 ; Newfoundland, 
1 ; United States, 6. Total, 177. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY A SCHOOL HOLIDAY. 

A recent official Gazette contains the following proclamation : 
** Know ye, that taking into consideration the duty which our 
loving subjects of our Province of Canada owe to Almighty 
God for the manifold blessings which they have received at his 
hands, and especially for the abundant harvest with which he 
has blessed our said Province during the present year, we have 
thought fit, by the advice of our Executive Council for our 
said Province, to appoint, and we do, by this our Royal Procla- 
mation, appoint Wednesday, the 18th day of October next, as 
a day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for these His 
mercies ; and we do earnestly exhort all our loving subjects in 
our said Province to observe reverentially and devoutly the said 
day of thanksgiving." 

According to the Public School Regulations, the day named 
above (18th October) will be observed as a public holiday in 
all the Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Cajiada. 



EXAMINATION OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTERS. 

As the lOth Section of the New Grammar School Act (wbicb 
will be found on page 132) supersedes the necessity of obtalaiog 
a certificate of qualification from the Board of Examiners of 
candidates for grammar school masterhips, attendance before the 
Board will not be necessary hereafter. 



TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS BY COUNTY BOARDS. 

] t has been intimated to the Department that the same printed 
questions which are used by some County Boards in the examina- 
tion of common school teachers^ are sometimes changed only once 



in two years. We regret to hear that such a practice has been 
followed in any instance, and would desire tx) call attention to it 
ifi order to suggest its discontinuance. To use tbe same questions 
at two different examinations, would be exceedingly unfair to the 
first candidates who might attend the Board, as in ttie long intervals 
of tbe sittings of the Board the succeeding candidates could pre- 
pare answers at their leisure, and thus apparently pass a much more 
creditable examination than their predecessors, although, in point 
of fact, their attainments might be decidedly inferior. 



SCHOOL PRIZES IN THE TRENT DIVISION. 

We had expected, ere this, to have received from Thomas S. 
Agar, Esq., Local Superintendent of the North Riding of the 
County of Hastings, an account of the recent series of school 
celebrations and competitions for,.prizes in the several townships in 
the county. These prizes have been procured from the Depart- 
ment through the public spirited liberality of the Honourable Billa 
Flint, member for the division, who has evinced tbe greatest possi- 
ble interest in the success of this admirable plan of promoting a 
healthy emulation among tbe schools in his division, and of gratifying 
and regarding the successful pupils of each township. 



TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION FOR UPPER CANADA. 

We regret being unable to insert, in this number of the Jour- 
naif an account of the proceedings of the late meeting of tbe 
Teachers* Association for Upper Canada, which is in type — 
together with some papers on kindred subjects. 



USE OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHIES ILLEGAL. 

According to previous notice, the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion has withdrawn its sanction to the use of Morse's Geography 
in any of the public schools of Upper Canada. Hereafter it 
will not be lawful (after the copies now in actual use in any 
school are worn out) to use either Morse's or any other Ameri- 
can geography in either the Grammar or Common Schools of 
Upper Canada. A violation of this order in any case will render 
liable the school concerned to the loss of its share in the Gram- 
mar School Fund or Legislative School grant, as the case may be. 



BOOKS APPROVED BY THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS OF UPPER CANADA. 

The following books, published in Canada, have been approved 
and recommended by the Council of Public Instruc^on for use 
in the Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada : — 

Sangster's National Arithmetic, in Theory and Practice, 
adapted to the Decimal Currency. 

Sangster's Elementary Arithmetic, in Decimal Currency. 

Sangster's Elementary Treatise on Algebra. 

Lovell's General Geography ; by J. George Hodgins, LL.B. 

Easy Lessons in General Geography; by ditto. 

School History of Canada and the other British North Ameri- 
can Provinces ; by ditto. 



ADAM MZLIiBR'S CHBAP SCHOOL BOOKS, 

BULLION'S Analytieal and Practical EDgHsh Grammar, 60 cents. In- 
troduction to ditto, 25 cents. Stoddard's JutcdUc Mental Arithmetic, 
18 ceaU. Stoddard's Americaa lotcUectual Arithmetic, 20 cents. 

Loveirs Series of School Books. The National Scries. Stationery of 
every description. A liberal diseoont allowed to teacben. 

ADAM MILLEB. 
Oct 2, 1865. 8t»., n.p. 62 King Street Eaet^ TarmUo, 



Advirtisexkntb toserted in the Journal of Edueution for 20eeQtsper 
line, which may b« remitted in |>os<«^tf btampe^ or otherwise. 

TEaifs: For astngle copy of the Journal of KdueoHon.ff^l peranDmn, 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. AllsubscriptioDe 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance ujusl 
in all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 10 cents each. 

All commanioations to be addressed to J. Qeobgc Bo^ol^F, I.I B. 
Sdne^tioH Ofi^p, Toronto^ 
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TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS AND THE PROFESSION 

IN TJPPGB GASTADA. 

In this number of the Journal we insert an account of the 
proceedings of the late Teachers' Association for Upper Canada, 
* deferred from last month. We also insert other papers on 
kindred subjects, indicative of the increased importance and 
vitality of the profession of teaching in this province. We are 
glad to see that the teachers of the country are thus aiming to 
elevate the character of their ovm profession ; and we sincerely 
trust that no mere desire to theorise or to deal with practical 
questions in a narrow or impractical spirit will induce them to 
risk the popularity and influence which, as a body, they are 
gradually acquiring. Not only have the standards of the pro- 
fession been gradually raisedln the Normal School, under the 
able management of its instructors, but the various County 
Boards of Public Instruction have also sought to keep pace 
with the requirements of the country, and to permit none but 
duly qualified teachers to remain in the position of a teacher 
in our Common Schools. The new Grammar School Amend- 
ment Act has further declared that, with the exception of the 
masters now engaged in the schools, none but those who have 
received a University education shall hereafter be employed 
as Head Masters of Grammar Schools. 

It must also be a matter of satisfaction to the masters and 
teachers of the Grammar and Common Schools to notice that 
some of the recent changes affecting their profession, which have 
been made through the agency of the Department of Public 
Instruction, are calculated to promote their interests and to ad- 
yance the status of their profession. One of these changes re- 



lates to the right which has been conferred upon the teacher to 
devote a school week in each year, at his option, to visit other 
schools, and to note the modes of teaching and methods of organi- 
zation and discipline pursued therein, so as to compare them 
with their own, and to gather experience from them. Another 
change provides a summary, and as experience shows, a satis- 
factory method for head masters of Grammar Schools and teach- 
ers of Common Schools in cities^ towns, and incorporated 
villages, of settling all disputes with trustees in regard to 
salary or any other such matters. Other changes beneficial to 
the masters and teachers, in regard to remuneration and per- 
manency of employment, have been made, or are in contempla- 
tion. In the administration of the school law, and in the 
columns of this journal, the aim of the Department has been to 
maintain the authority and just claims of the teacher on the one 
hand, and on the other, to impress upon him the importance and 
responsibility of his position, and the reasonableness of the 
claims which the trustees have upon him to honourably jsnd 
faithfully perform his duty in the school-room, and thus aid 
them in their gratuitous performance of an arduous and often 
thankless task on behalf of the public. 

We note with pleasure the number of County, Circuit, and 
Township Associations which the teachers hav« established in 
various parts of the Province. In this number we have in- 
serted, as we usually do, such reports of their proceedings as 
we have been able to select from local papers. It is satisfac- 
tory to observe the practical character of these Associations ; 
and the nature of the papers read and discussions which take 
place in them on various subjects relating to the profession of 
teaching and kindred topics. We also insert from time to 
time, such extracts from these papers wf discussions as we deem 
may best promote the objects the Department has in view in 
the publication of this Journal. We shall also be glad to 
insert, as heretofore, any commtTnications from Teachers 
relating to educational subjects which may be interesting or 
instructive in their character. 

It is much to be regretted that teachers generally on their 
part have not thus far, by their subscriptions, responded to the 
liberality of the legislature in providing for them a superannu- 
ation fund^ On this subject we shall not say anything further 
at present, but simply direct the attention of teachers to th« 
departmental regulations on the subject, which will be usually 
found on the last page of each number of this JoumaU 
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L UPPER CANADA TEACHBRS' ASSOCIATION. 

The fifth annual seaaion of the Upper Canada Teachers^ Asaoci 
ation was opened in the Temperance Hall, Temperance Street, in 
this oity^ on the 8th Aug. Dr. Daniel Wilaon, the I^reaident of the 
Aaaociation, opened the proceeedings of the session by prayer. 
The Secretaiy then read the roll of officers, and also the resolutions 
discossed at last meeting ; also several letters of apology from the 
lustitnte of Central Canada, informing the Association that Mr. 
Thorbum afld Mr. Richard Phillips were a delegation from that 
Association ; a letter from Rev. Dr. MoOanl, regrettinff his inabi- 
lity to be present ; from the Teachers' Associations of the counties 
of Durham and Brant, in reference to resolutions to be brought 
before the Association ; from Hon. W. F. McMastar, Rev. Dr. 
Willis, and Prof. Young, regretting that circumstances will not 
aUow of their addressing the Association, as they had been invited 
to do. Mr. R. Alexander, oi Newmarket, axypointed at last meet- 
ing of the Association as a delegate to represent Canada at the sixth 
annual nieeting of the Teachers' Association of the United States, 
held at Ogdensburg, was called upon, and read a somewhat lengthy 




only repcnrt one feature as in advance of their own method of doing 
busmeosy and that was, that a paper was there road by some inem- 
ber upon each subject discussed, as an opening of the discussion. 
At the afternoon session, Dr. Wilson delivered the following ad- 
dress :*«-The gratifsnng duty again devolves on me, as your Presi- 
dent, of welcoming the friends of education to this, the 5th An- 
nual Convention of the Teachers of Upper Canada. Young as our 
educational sjrstem is; young, indeed, as is the country for which it 
18 provided, it may be questumed if we are not to blame for undue 
tardiness, rather than for an excess of zeal, in thus seeking to or- 
ganize the teachers of Canada into a deliberative body, for the con- 
sideration of all questions affecting their profession. Certain it is, 
at any rate, that the time is fully ripe for such conjoint action ; 
and it affords poie no slight pleasure to be able to congratulate the 
members of this Association on the evidence of its growing strength 
and efficient^ as an adjunct of our eomprehdS[^ve educational 
•y«tem. 

<<The training and acquirements of teachers ; the selection and 
sanctionmg of text books ; the apportionment of school funds : the 
organizahon of umon, model, and central high schools ; and the 
powers vested in superintendft^nts, inspectors, and trustees— these 
and many smular questions are annually brought under the consi- 
deration of city, county, or provincial boards ; or submitted anew 
to the L^^tive Assembly of the Province. Deeply as each one 
®* y^?.",™*®^®**®^ ^ ^^ questions, your individual opinion can 
c»ry httle weight ; but it is scarcely possible to over-estimate your 
influence asaumted body; andltrust the time is not far distant 
when eveiv teacher of Upper Canada will consider it his duty no 
less than his privilege to be a member of this association. With 
hearty co;^peretion on the part of afl, and your deUberations con- 
dncted with the prudence and wisdom becoming an assembly of edu- 
cated men, your decisions cannot fail to carry weight, and to influ- 
ence toe future TOUrse of legislative action. Union is the source of 
^aroogth t^u|*out the whole social fabric. National and friendly 
S<Kaetys, Bowds of Trade, Agricultural Assodations, and other 
kindred organizations, suffice to show how thoroughly this is recoc- 
nized m every sphere of life ; but no dass of men rtands so much 
mneed^itasy^Drown. The duties of your profession keep you 
apart. Yoiu- battles are fought and your triumphs achieved sin^ 
handed ; and too frequently, when the best interests of the mo!^ 
sion are brought m jeopardy, by some overbearing official, or mer- 
oenacy Board of TmsteeB, the victim succumbs to their injustice 
without even a cpnswousness of empathy, much less with the 
hearty support of his brethren. Every teacher, moreover, experi- 
ences ditf6ulti«in the progress of his work ; and the more tho- 
lougWy hew gifted with aU the natural and acquired requisites of 
agood teacher, the more frequentlv will he find his ^Icticefall 
short of toe high standard of excellency which his mind had con- 
ceived. But gatoered thus in annual convention, such difficulties 
are the very vantage ground for future progress. " As iron shar- 
peneth mm, so man toarpeneth toe countenance of his friend " 
The diffiooltiM which have impeded his solitude will here fumish'a 
l»sis for useful (Lscussion ; eUcit the accumulated knowledge de- 
rived from varied experience ; and stimulate toe indolent and in- 
different to a sense of virtuous shame at their own self*complacent 



bed in his special duties since last we met here for mutual council ; 
not unforgetful, I will believe, of toe great issues which your duties 
involve. As teachers of youth, it is scarcely possible for us to ex- 
ag^rate our responsibilities. With the young and impressibLe 
mind spread out before us, as a pure tablet on which we may write 
what we will ; to us especially must the Divine maxim come )iome 
with peculiar force, that '^ for every idle word we must give an ac- 
count." Education is not merely that which is derived from the 
text books which Councils of PubUc Instrfiction or University Sen- 
ates may autoorize. It is daily and hourly progressing amid all toe 
impressions which the susceptible mind or youth derives through 
every gateway of knowledge whidi toe senses supply. The oourtray 
of the gentleman and the high principle of toe Christian teach by 
every word and action ; and no one is thoroughly qualified for his 
hij^h calling as the instructor of the rising generation who does not 
superadd to (dl else that school inspectors, trustees, or professon 
may certify of him, the indispensable requisites of the Christiaii 
gentleman. Courtesy, and that high principle which \b derived 
from toe religion of the heart, smooth a thousand difficulties in toe 
school-room ; and, daily exhibited there, give a tone to its social 
Hf e, of far more real value than much that is dwelt upon by modem 
educationists, as foremost among toe essential acquirements of 
youth. 

The young mind maybe compared to a calm, pellucid stream 
which reflects alike toe sunshine and toe shadow, and derives all 
its colour from toe objects that surrounded it. How much toen 
does it become the teacher to guard that pure mirror from being 
clouded by toe storms of passion, or defaced wito toe soil of 
impurity. 

*' The personal influence of a conscientious teacher, unconsciously 
operating in every word of encouragement or reproof, trains the 
youthful mind to yield to generous impulses, and developes into 
healthful activity tne moral principles, without which moe intel- 
lectual culture may be a curse instead of a bleasuig. I feel as 
toough I owed an apology to you for dwelling on ideas so trite, 
and, as I may presume, familiar to you alL Nevertoeless, I could 
name masters who have fallen under my own observation, of culti- 
vated minds, and gifted with many special requirements of the 
teacher, who mar all toeir work by toe lack of that genial courtesy 
which is the very life and sunshine of the school-room. 

« During a recent visit to Boston, I was deeply interested in toe 
discussion wito Dr. Howe — so well known to all as the teacher of 
the remarkable blind and deaf mute, Laura Bridgeman — on the 
condition and prospects of toe coloured population of Canada. The 
influence of the prejudices of caste, espe<nally in toe school-room, 
was freely debated, in reference to (Radian and New England 
schools. '^ But, after all." he added, " I must confess much seem- 
ed to me, during my visit to Canada, to depend wito you on the - 
persooal feeling of the teacher. Where he contemptuously desig- 
nated his coloured pupils as niggers, his prejudices found a respon- 
sive echo in every unreasonini^ little aristocrat. But," he added, 
"whereas in the chief school in Hamilton, its dxcellent teacher, 
Mr. Macallum, recognized no other difierence in toe coloured child 
than that which call^ for a greater exercise of tender courtesy and 
help, to lift him up from his degradation to toe common birthright 
of humanity, toe efiect was conspicuous in toe friendly rivalry of 
white and black children in all the emulations of the school and the 
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The members of omr profmon oe«upy a peoidi«r posJLtioA in 
every state of society ; but nowhere more so than in afoung coi^ 
mumty fake this. Isolated and apart, each of you has been absOT- 



better illustration could be found of that undesigned and un- 
conscious education which we are daily communicatiug in the 
school-room or the coUege-hall. Yet what education can be more 
important than that on wluch m%y depend toe social relations of 
diverse sections of the community ? Sectarian jealousies, prejudices 
of r^MO, of caste, or creed ; elements of disunion toat go far to 
counteract the healthful working of our free institutions ; ma^ all 
be fostered by toe idle words of a rancorous partisan, or softened 
and eradicated by the gentle courtesies of a sincere Chnstian, unde- 
signedly exhibited day by day in toe intercourse even wito cluldrra 
of tender years. 

Let toe consciousness of such far-reaching influences stimulate 
and encourage the humblest member of our profession in his azdu- 
ous and often ill-requited task. Some of you gather here to aid in 
our common deliberations, from the log-house or homely frame- 
building of our remotest clearings, where savage haunted wastes 
are being reclaimed to the service of civilation, and where by toe 
wise providence of our national system, you are called to cast in toe 
first seeds into toe intellectual soil ; to claim the infant mind as a 
heritage of that civilization of the future ; and amid many priva- 
tions and difficulties, are inaugurating that education of the new 
generation which is the indispensable basis of the well-being of a 
free people. I may confess now, after a sojourn of twelve years 
has made me a toorough Canadian ; that the memory of many 
loved friends, and the charms of Edinburgh's unrivalled social cir- 
cles, long held me back from a complete naturalization in my new- 
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world homB, Beatb, aIm, lias MTer^ fooid ties, which nothing but 
dotttii oovld seTer. But the fint thing that enabled me thoroughly 
to indentify mjBelf with mv adopted country, was tide oonBciouaneea 
that as a teacher in one of its chief educational institutiona, I am 
privileged to bear a part, however humble, in moulding the desti- 
nies of a young nation, and influencing the thoughts of the coming 
time. Let the oonsoiousness of this stmiulate us all nobly to fulS 
to the utmost our noUe trust We are as the crew of a stately ship 
in mid-ooean. Each has his appointed work ; and no one can for* 
sake his posfc or ne^eot his duty, without retarding the voyage, and 
imperilling the hopes of reaching its still distant haven. 

Amid the numerous schools and ancient seats of learning, and all 
the appliances of letters and science in the mother country, -the for- 
tunate possessor of a well-endowed college fellowship, or scholastic 
sinecure, m&y haply make its acquisition the passport to dignified 
idleness, like the luxurious cabin passenger in the ocean ship. But 
while some of you are the representatives of the remotest of our 
clearings, in others I recognize those who are honotired with the 
trust of grammar schools and oilier seminaries in some of the chief 
centres of industrial enteiprise ; and who I doubt not, find a plea- 
sant relaxation in thus resorting to this educational metro^lis^ 
where already jo\a pupils have durtdnguished themselves in a higher 
academic career, and made you sharers in their hard-won honours, 
by the evidence thereby afforded of your ability and zeaL The 
years in which I have been privileged to bear a part in the further- 
ance of education in Canada, brief though they have been, have al- 
ready sufficed to indicate the rapid progress of our Grammar 
Schools, in the number of their pupils that now annually offer 
themselves as candidates for the hignest honours and prizes of the 
UniverBity. The period has altogether passed away when Upper 
Canada Collie was considered ihe sole avenue to Univetsity hon- 
ours ; and this not by any lowering of the efficiency of that valued 
provincial institution, but by the elevation of one after another of 
the Grammar Schools, under the guidance of zealous and efficient 
teachers, to a status which enables them to enter into honourable 
rivalry with it ; and vear by year to carry off an ever increasing 
number of the coveted awards. And this recalls us to the all-im- 
portant truth that the school system is nothing without its staff of 
teachers. Whatever tends to secure for the teaching profession a 
fair share of the best talent in the coxmtiy, be it a juster apprecia- 
tion by parents, Trustees, and Municipal Councils, of its important 
functions ; the opening up of new avenues to professional distinc- 
tion ; or the most pn^cal of all stimulants, an adequate increase 
in its emoluments--the result cannot fail to react beneficially on 
the system. Under the worst system an able, zealous teacher will 
triumph ; under the best one an idle and inefficient one will £ail. 
And on tiiis account I hail the reassembling of this convention with 
the highest hopes of benefit to result from it. AU of you must be 
conscious of the influence of that isolation which is the inevitable 
accompaniment of your professional duties ; and all, therefore I 
conceive, must be glad to avail yourselves of this opportunily of 
coQiparing tiie resoltB of your experience, and interchanging views 
on many practical questions of education. It is impossible that so 
numerous a body, scattered throughout the school sections of this 
Province, can fall to discover many things connected with the daily 
round of duties in the class-room, as well as with the general work- 
ing of the school system, which admit of improvement. Every 
^(Md teacher, moreover^ is a no less diligent student, always learn- 
ing, advancing, improving upon the past ; ever keenly alive to his 
own deficiencies, and setting before nimself a goal of perfection, 
which, if it be unattainable, is, at least, a generous stimulus towards 
the achievement of many attainable excellencies. No error is greater 
'than that whidi assumes that a mere rudimentary knowledge is 
suffident for him who has only to teach the rudiments of knowl^ge. 
The amplest stores of a richly-cultivated mind are never in excess ; 
while the modesty which is the inevitable accompaniment of liberal 
culture, carries with it a lesson invaluable to the pupil ; like that 
which Newton still spei^ to every student of science, in the me- 
morable words uttered by him towards the close of his life : — ** I 
know not what I may appear to the world ; but to myself I seem to 
have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and divertins 
myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay undiscovered be- 
fore me." 

A farther stimaluB to the constant increase of our stores of know- 
ledge lies in the implieit faith with which the kigenuous youthful 
inquirer receives all that we communicate ; and in this reiq>ect the 
country schoolmaster not unf requently finds that such reiianee on 
Ids opinions is by no meauB limited to the rising generation. Here, 
as well as in some oldericountflte, his lot is often east amid a simple 
rustic community to whom* his opinion is law on aH questions lying 
beybnd the range of their knowledge and experience. We can still 
vMv\(ftiim. I imaGfine. not a few touches from a life familiar to our- 



selves, in the gentle irony blended by Goldsmith, with his picturings 
of his own youthful memories, where 

"Id hii noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school." 

Such wisely skilled scholastic rulers are not altogether of the past ; 
nor has our new-bom school svstem so pervaded and leavened the 
community that it may not still be told of some Oanadian preceptor 
by the scholar or the poet he has trained : — 

'* Tet was he kind, or if sincere in aught» 
The love he bore to learning was in nuilt ; 
The village all declared how much he knew, 
'Twas certain he eould write, and cypher too ; 
Lands be eould measure, terms aod tides presage, 
And e'en the story ran that he could gaose. 
lo arguing, too the parson owned his skill ; 
For e en though vanquished he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length, and thundering sound. 
Amazed the gariog rustics ranged around, 
Aod still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small bead eould carry all be knew I 

Yet when we consider that the generation has not yet passed 
away, which witnessed the opening of the first Common School in 
Upper Canada, ft is no insignificant fact to remember that — ^with- 
out noting our, perhaps, too numerous Grammar Schools — ^there 
are now, including 147 Roman Catholic Separate Schools, 4,2294 
Common Schools in this Western Province ; and that, through their 
influence, in many an outlying township and remote dearmg, the 
teacher is a centre of light to the littie oommuuity ; and the minis* 
ter of intellectual emulation and growing knowkKlge to tiiose on 
whom are hereafter to devolve all the duties and req;)onBibilities of 
a free people, and in whose hands the destinies of the Province 
must rest. 

Much yet remains to be accomplished. But no one can look 
around him on the costly edifices and well*organized machinery 
devoted to educational purposes, with ungrudging Ubenttiy by a 
young and struggling community, without feeling that the people 
have done their part, and proved themselves worthy of the good 
old stock of mother Bngland. When, indeed, it is considered that 
all this has been the woric of a single generation, we might be par- 
doned if we look back at times with feelings akin to envy on the 
noble educational endowments which the mother country inherits 
from the pious liberality of many generations. Kor is their wealtii 
their only enviable attribute. 

From this distant Province of the empire numy of us revwt with 
loving memories to her ancient seats of learning, and all of us can 
estimate the worth of such schools as Cambridge, wealthy in riih 
endowments, but how much wealthier in the memory of such sobs 
as him I have already referred to, on whose monument, in his own 
College Chapel, are inscribed the memorable words : ''Let mortdbi 
congratulate themselves that there has existed sudi and so great an 
honour of the human race ; "-—or of Oxford nursing the accumu- 
lated largess of generations reaching back to Saxon times, to wfaidh 
one of the most gifted of English statesmen, the present G han o ellor 
of the Exchequer, has recently paid the discriminating reverence of 
his filial leverence, at the termination of his political relations with 
the University, where his mind received its early cultoxe and much 
of its peculiar bias. ''My heart's prayer," he ftxclaims, "is that 
her future may be as glorious as her past, and yet more glorious 
stm. But if it is to be so, that result must be broujght about by 
enlarging her borders ; by opening her doors ; by invigorating ker 
powers ; by endeavouring to rise to the height of that vocation 
with w^ch I believe it has pleased the Akni^ty to endow her. 
That, as in other times, the Universities of the land, and OzfoDd 
the first of them, led the mind and thou^^t of the country on the 
path of improvement, so now they may stiU prove worthy of that 
Wh office." 

The noble vocation thus ascribed to Ensland's educational insti- 
tutions is not less fitly applicable, as an exhortation to duty to each 
one of us, summoning us as the teachers of this IVovinoe to lead 
the mind and thought of this country ever onward into higher and 
nobler paths of improvement. If industry and zeal for the accu- 
mulation of wealth absorbs all other energ^ies, let us the more earn- 
estly show forth tiie value of intellectaal riches, and ffuard the pre- 
cious treasure of moral worth from contamination and debasement, 
amid the dust and turmoil of this working-day world. 

But while tempted to envy England her ancient and wealthy 
foundations of learning, with teachers and students alike provided 
with all that weid^ can supply to facilitate the highest intellectual 
acquisitions, we are recalled by the remarks of Mr. Gladstone, to a 
consideration of advantages peculiar to our own position, as the 
pioneers of learning in a new country. We have indeed no glorious 
memoirs of an ancient past, such as linger around the halls whete 
a Chancer, a Soencfir. a. RvHuav unA a MOfnti a "RuAnti a. l-r^ht^ 
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and a Newton, gathered the first gleanings of so rich a harvest. 
But, also, we inherit with them no obsolete shackles and time-hon- 
oured abuses, to trammel us in our course. The borders of our 
educational system require only to be guarded from insidious en- 
croachments, and protected from the well-meant but mischieYous 
seal of those who would engraft upon this free growth of the nine- 
teeniJi century, the obsolete tests, and archaic or sectarian offshoots 
of long-buried generations. Our best inheritance from the past is 
its experience. We have prejudices and sectarian barriers enough 
of our own, without seeking to lay upon ourselves a yoke which our 
fftthers found it hard enou^ to bear. 

Kor is it in that direction only that we are untrammelled with 
the prejudices, no less than with the endowments of a venerable 
past. It is impossible to study the recent report of the commission 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the great public schools 
of £bigland, without perceiving that, along with noble legacies, 
they sSk} inherit not a few of the cobwebs and the rust of antiquity. 
The generous spirit •f loving veneration enkindled in their classic 
shades, finds expression in many a tender reminiscence ; as when 
the poet Gray, looking forth ou Erin's "antique towers,'' ex- 

<* Ah, happy hills 1 ah, pleasing shade I 
Ah, nelds belov'd in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain." 

Or where Wordsworth apostrophises : — 

**The sacred aoraeries of blooming youth. 
In whose Collegiate ahelter Englancfs Flowers 
Expand, enjoying throogh their vernal honrs 
The air of hberty, the light of tmtb." 

And reverts to the time when he paced the long avenue, or roamed 
by the 0am : — 

'* An eager Novice robed in flattering gown." 

But when we turn from thoee fond reminisences — which awaken a 
kindred response in all who have been privileged to enjoy in youth 
the fostering care of such an Alma Afa^r«— and substitute for them 
the prosaic utterances of Sons of Eton and Oxford addressed to the 
oommission of enquiry, we strangely reverse the picture. Obsolete 
features of a system devised for a totally d^erent state of society, 
•re sacred in their eyes as the Geese of the Roman Oapitol ; and 
even the oumbrous furniture and incongruous ^vestments inherited 
by public schools of England from ages which introduced them — 
not as antiquarian relics, but with every purpose of practical utility 
— are^ guarded from improvement as akin to impiety and sacrilege. 
It is impossible to look on such manifestations of unreasoning con- 
servatism, thus dinging to worn out le^racies of the past idl the 
more i)assionately because of their utter inaptitude to the wants of 
the living age, without feeling that in our unshackled freedom we 
enjoy some compensation for our poverty, and can turn our limited 
lesouroes to the best account^ if we but have the wisdom, as we 
hare the will to do it. 

IM us then---while gratefully remembering all that we inherit 
from those ancient seats of learning on which England looks with 
loving pride, and all that they are sj^ill accomplishing for the pro- 
gress of scholarship and science — retain a just estimate of the ad- 
Tantages we enjoy in this favoured Province of the same great 
Empire. Still more let us not fail to appreciate our own responsi- 
bilities, entrusted as we are with the sowing of the first seeds of 
knowledge in the vii^ soil of this young country. The destinies 
of a great future are in our hands. We are privileged to form and 
fashion aa it were, the young giant's limbs; and if it be a true 
figure of speech that <<asthe twig is bent, the tree inclines," we 
are now setting influences in motion, which will operate, not years 
only, but centuries after we are returned to dust. The minds of 
the rising generation are in your hands as clay in tJie hands of the 
potter. Your lessons stamp their impress on #ach. Your teach- 
ings are no idle words ; but impulses pregnant with good or eril — 
lar-reaching and comprehensive as time itself ; for 



looked for as inevitable in one of so recent development, and 
wrought out amid a people hewing out new homes for themselvai 
from the virgin forest But in such opportunitieB of friendly inter- 
course and exchange of thought as your annual conventions supply, 
lies one important means for turning tins diversity of sentiment to 
practical account. 

Important changes, for example, are now in contemplation in 
reference to the apportionment of the Grammar School fund. The 
proper source and value of certificates, Provincial or otherwise, for 
teachers, is under review. More than one influence is at work 
tending to awaken renewed attention to the demand for greater 
facilities for the higher education of girls throujg^hout the Province; 
and here at least, and probably in other large cities, the question of 
what is to be done with our young parish population, is forced 
upon us with an imperativeness tliat cannot long be resisted. Our 
Common Schools are free. The education they offer is the passport 
to future success in life ; and yet hundreds of our city children 
roam idly tiirough the streets, heedless of the inestimable advant- 
ages plaiced within their reach, training too frequently in vice and 
crime, candidates for the gaol, the penitentiary, and the gallows. 
Have we then done all our du^ to these wretched children in open- 
ing schools, the yalue of which they cannot appreciate, and which 
their dissolute and criminal parents regard with indifference or 
contempt f 

Is it not a wrong done to the community to allow a child thus to 
be trained in our midst in ignorance and crime, to grow up to in- 
herit the privileges of a freeman, and yet wholly incapable of exer* 
citing them except for evil ? We may doom that child to a police- 
cell or the dungeon of a gaol ; and it is a melancholy fact to see 
how many children of tender years annually expiate their first petty 
crimes in this manner, and are thus, as it were, indentured to a life 
of shame. We may employ the constable, the gaoler, aye, even 
the hangman, to do his wretched work on these children fashioned 
in the image of God, and bom to the inheritance of a freedom aa 
ample as any people ever enjoyed. It is incompatible with our 
duty ; is it not even urged upon us by every motive of interest and 
self-defence, to employ a like compulsion wlule it is still time, and 
train these infants while yet they can scarcely discriminate between 
right and wrong, into cultured, virtuous, God-fearinfl members of 
society, rather thim abandon them, like noxious weed^ to grow up 
as pests of the community ; and swell the charges of our criminal 
expenditure to an amount that might endow with scholarships every 
Grammar School in the Province. 

Those are some of the questions calling for your earnest delibera- 
tion, and others no less interesting to you in a professional point of 
view will be immediatel^r brought under your notice in the reports 
of the committees appomted at last meeting. I commend them 
to your consideration ; and trust that in all your deliberations, you 
will be under the guidance of the Great Teacher ; and so directed 
that you may be able to develope the educational resources of this 
Province into a system adequate for the training of a loyal, an in- 
telligent, and a happy people, for the full enjoyment of all the bles- 
Rings we inherit. And if it be, that in the fulness of time, Eng- 
land, the ark of Europe's liberties, ib destined to become the mother 
of nations, where she has already peopled new worlds with her sous, 
may it be your proud distinction to have imbued the minds of those 
who are to work out the destinies of their country, with refined 
culture and high-toned christian principles, that as it widens its 
boundaries, pressing westward in the path of the setting sun, it 
may find its fittest emblem in the glory and beauty of that weater- 
ingsky. 
The address was received, at various points and upon conclusion, 



•* Words are things ; and a small drop of ink, 
Falling lilce dew upon a thought, prodaces 
That which makes thoosanda, pernaps millions think. ** 

But you have now left behind you for a brief period, the school- 
room and its responsible duties ; and assemble here as a deliberative 
body, uniting in your collective capacity much of the best educa- 
tional experience of the Province. Important questions aro to be 
submitted to you, with the result, I doubt not, alike of pleasure 
and profit to iJl in the free interchange of opinions. It cannot faO 
to be the case that differences of views will arise between those with 
whom the modificatioxui of our school system originate, and you 
who are required to carry these ideas into practical operation. 



with loud applause. 

, Treasurer's Report. — J. B. McGann, Esq., the Treasurer, pre- 
sented his report, showing a balance on hand of $136 46. 

Arbitrations, — ^Mr. Md^urchie, from the committee appointed 
at last session to report upon arbitrations between teacners and 
trustees, presented the report of that Oommittee, recommending 
that instead of the local superintendent being always the third arbi- 
trator, the two arbitrators first chosen be empowered to agree upon 
any third party. He moved the adoption of the report. Mr. R. 
Lewis, on behalf of the Oommittee, explained the reasons which led 
them to the conclusion reported. The principal reason was, that 
the local superintendents were generally estaUished in their neigh- 
bourhoods, while teachers were often changed, and hence the ten- 
dency was found to be to side with the locality against the teaidier. 
Mr. T. G. Ohestnut said that the oommittee were not unanimous 
in the sentiment expressed by Mr. Lewis. At all events the views 
of the oommittee did not take so general a range. Their desire 
was simply to allow freedom of -choice on the part of the arbitrator. 
In some cases the local superintendept had already expressed himself 
as to the merits of the case, rendering him an improper party to be j 
I chosen. Mr. 0, McOariy, who secon&d the adoption of the report^ 



t7t^^«r:«Jt V^T^ xv. ^'"^y ^^,^ i^«» mi» practical operation, chosen. Mr. C. McOarly, who seconded the adoption of the report, J 
Under any system thu must be the case, and especially is it to be | remarked that he did ao because he felt it was often of import J 
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that the snpeiinteadent ahould not be mixed up with difficnltieB 
that would bring him into conflicb with a portion of the people, and 
thus impair hiB influence. Mr. Cameron said the local superin- 
tendenti were hired by the trustees, and that therefore it was not 
natural to suppose that they would decide contrary to the views of 
their employers. Dr. Gillespie said the ressoning so far had not 
been upon that inductive system upon which their school-teaching 
-was based. No illustration^ of the unsatisfactory working of the 
law had been given. In his portion of the country he had not 
known an instance in which the superintendents had not decided in 
favour of the teacher. They decided with the utmost partiality. 
Hr. Dickson moved in amendment that the law be allowed to re- 
main as at present. Amendment carried. 

CatutUuHan and By4aws. — Mr. T. O. Chestnut brought up a 
long report from the committee appointed to revise the constitution 
and by-laws, recommending a number of amendments. The report 
was taken up for discussion, clause by clause, and a number of 
farther amendments adopted. 

Mr. Alexander moved '*That in the second clause the words, 
' The Teachers' Convention of Canada West,' be struck out, and 
the words, < The Teachers' Convention of Upper Canada,' inserted." 
—Carried. 

G<maiderabl j discussion ensued, and several amendments carried, 
one of which was that ladies be admitted members of the Associa- 
tion by' signing the Constitution — ^no fees to be paid. 

On motion of Mr. Alexander, the report, as amended, was re- 
ferred back to the committee to make the necessary alterations. 

Bev, Dr. Eyerawh^t Address. — ^The convention re-assembled at 
eight o'clock, when the President introduced to the meeting the 
Kev. E. Byerson, D.D., who delivered an address upon the sub- 
ject of the relations between school teachers and trustees, and other 
educational matters. He said he had not had time to put together 
any notes, having been occupied since six o'clock in the morning in 
examining and admitting new students to the Normal School He 
had had the pleasure, as well as the labour, of admitting that day 
over 100 additional students, which was 30 more than he ever ad- 
mitted in one day before. The relation between teacher and trus- 
tees, in Canada, was one of mutual dependence, whch was the best 
possible position for both of them, as it was for all classes of society. 
It was not only impracticable but inconsistent with the spirit of the 
nineteenth century, to establish a system by which teachers would 
be totally dependent upon the trustees. Not only was it now a re- 
lation of mutual dependence, but of mutual obligation. Any 
teacher who allowed his talents, his best thoughts and ener^es, to 
be engaged and exhausted in an outside occupation, was faithless, 
and could not be otherwise^ to the calling in which he was engaged* 
On the other hand, those trustees were unfaithful to their obSga- 
tions, who interfeied with the teacher in ihe use of his own best 
means for promoting the education of those placed under his charge, 
or who looked upon his calling with contempt. The relation should 
be one of mutual interest^ mutual dignity, mutual effort, and a 
mutual affection. There was no engagement between contractors, 
in any trade or profession where the rdations should be so intimate 
and free as those between school teachers and trustees. The injury 
which trustees inflicted upon a teacher in holding him in light esti- 
mation, was small in comparison to the injury inflicted upon his 
own or his neighbours' children by such a course. Charity should 
be found in every action. Whatever might be the cultiure of the 
intellect, apart from a proper cultivation of the heart, it could have 
little good effect upon society. Above all others, the teacher 
needed to have the warmest affectionate feelings, otherwise there 
was none of that magnetic power in him to attract and improve the 
young hearts and heads placed under his care. The principle of 
love was one that connected man with heaven, and it was the only 
principle that could exercise any very beneficial influence in the 
school-room. Teachers who had this principle well developed in 
their minds would wield an influence which those of the highest 
intellectual attainments could not approach, not only over the 
children, but over the entire neigh&urhood. Great complaints 
were made in Canada of the frequent changing of teachers, but 
there were a number of teachers in Canada who had kept the same 
school for upwards of 20 and even 30 years. The matter was very 
much in their own hands. Bv shewing themselves valuable to the 
community their services woiud not be dispensed with for a light 
consideration. The relations between teacher and trustees had 
been legally defined by Act of Parliament, however, with tolerable 
accuracy. The teacher had the same authOTlty over the children 
within the four walls of the school that the parent at home had 
over his children, and no man had the right to sa^ why doest thou 
so, so long as no outrage upon society was committed. The trus- 
tees had no power to order a pupU to be put in this dass or that. 
But it was proper that the teacher should hold his authority in all 
kindness, and be ready to grant every indulgence which was not 
inooDsistent ^ith the efficiency of his school. In all oases referred 



for his (the Superintendent's) decision, he had clearly pointed out 
the rights of the teacher, and insisted upon their being recognized. 
There was a provision in the Canadian school law, introduced by 
him, not found in any other country that be was aware of, and that 
was, thatif^the trustees dismissed a teacher and did not pay him, 
he could collect his salary for the whole period after his Hinmif^m ,] 
until he was paid. That provision had worked most excellently. 
(Applause.) There were some amendments yet required to the 
•tchool law. The original object of the grammar schools was to 
afford a classical education, but they had degenerated by their con- 
ductors allowing rudimental instructions in English, into a mongrel 
affair, and wealthy people now used many of them for the educa- 
tion of their children in the English alphabet, while the common 
schools were being left to the children of Hie poorer classes. It was 
never the design of the law to permit the teaching of anything but 
the higher' branches of English, to the exGlusion of rudimentaiy or 
common school branches As to the apportionment of the Gram- 
mar School fund, it was always distributed in the same manner as 
the common school moneys, although the regulations upon the sub- 
ject had onlv recently been published. There were some grammar 
schools which had no classical pupils at all, and yet some of these 
schools had reported an average attendance of from 23 to 25 classi- 
cal pupils per annum, and had drawn grammar school moneys 
accordingly. This had been brought to light by the system of in- 
spection of the grammar schools, which had recently been adopted, 
and henceforth no pupil would be counted who was not reported by 
the Inspector as being engaged in classical studies. He had got an 
addition of $4,000 from the Gk)vernment for the support of gram- 
mar schools, but instead of its promoting the efficiency of the 
schools, it nad been applied to the establishment of two or three 
new siEurveling little grammar schools in nearly every county. 
(lAUghter.) Hereafter, no new school would be permitted unless 
there was a surplus of at least f 300 for the purpose. Another im- 
provement he had in view was the abolition of school sections, and 
having township boards take their place, so that there could be that 
laiger control which worked so well in towns and cities. A teacher 
would then have a chance of transfer from one locality to another 
within the same township if he unfortunately got into lood difficul- 
ties, so long as he had the confidence of his employers. In conclu- 
sion, he assured the Association that though he deemed it better 
that he should not be present during their deliberations, he never* 
thcdess felt a very great interest in their proceedings, and had their 
interests sincerely at heart in everything he undertook with refer- 
ence to the schools. The doctor sat down amid loud and continued 
applause. 

Mr. Dixon, seconded by Mr. McGann, moved a cordial vote 
of thanks to the Chief Superintendent of Emulation for his kindness 
in addressing them, which was enthusiastically voted, and tendered 
by Professor Wilson, in a veiy kind and appropriate addres^ for ^ 
which the Superintendent returned due acknowledgment. 

Grammar School Fund. — Mr. J. B. Dixon, of Colbome, opened 
the discussion by moving *' That the thanks of this Association are 
due, and are hereby tendered to the Council of Public InstmctioUy 
for revising and simplifying the programme of studies in the Gram- 
mar Schools of Upper Canada, and for adopting the rules which are 
published in the April number of the Journal of Educatiofh.*^ He 
said that they had heard from the Chief Superintendent that pupils 
were allowed in the Grammar Schools who did not yet know the 
rudiments of English, which was an ample justification of the course 
pursued by the Council of Public Instruction. Mr. Thorbum, of 
Ottawa, in rising, said that he was there as a representative of the 
Teachers' Association of Central Canada, an institution which was 
organized in no spirit of rivalry to this. When he saw those new 
regulations in reference to the Grammar Schools, he was inclined 
to object to them, but since he came here and had conversed with 
the Superintendent and others, he had seen the necessity of some 
such action. He beUeved, however, that in England and Scotland 
the feeling had been gaining ground that too much attention was 
being paicT to the dead languages, and too little to practical subjects^ 
calculated to fit the pupus for their future pursuits in life. He 
seconded the resolution. B.ev. Mr. Blair, of BowmanviUe, said he 
thought very litUe discussion was needed upon the subject after the 
facts given them by the Chief Superintendent, the previous even- 
ing. Mr. Chestnut suggested that perhaps the meeting would like 
to near a few words from the Bev. Mr. Toung, the inspector. In- 
spector Young then arose, and proceeded to say that he fully agreed 
with the resolution that had been offered ; because he bad discovered 
many abuses existing in several of the Grammar Schools. In 
many of them he had learned that none of the pupils were in 
Greek, nor Latin, nor EucUd, nor English Grammar. (Laughter.) 
This, he contended, was a fraud upon the oountiy, and should be 
put a stop to. Common Schools iSiould do the work of Common 
Schools, and Grammar Schools should be strictly confined to in- 
structing pupils in the study of the classical education. He irns 
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glad to see that Dr. Byenon was in fayour of placing proper 
teachen in those sohools, to pay them well, and to make them re- 
n>onfldble for iStie education of all those under their chazge. Mr. 
•James Hodgson, of WeUand.' held that Grammar Schools should 
not be dosed to young gentlemen who wished to enter to perfect 
themselves in the higher branches of English. The closing of the 
doors to those desirous of perfecting themselyes in English, he con- 
tended, was contrary to the statute. He knew that in taking that 
position he was taking delicate ground, as he admitted that the In- 
spectoT and the Chief Superintendent possessed great influence ; 
but if the duties of the Chief Superintendent had been properly 
performed, many of the Grammar Schools at present in operation 
would not exist. As a matter of course, the Inspector had certified 
to the number of pupils attending the schools, and pupils were re- 
turned as studying the classics, who were, properly, only ip English. 
If, however, the spint of the resolution were earned out, great in- 
jury would be inflicted upon the community, because if none but 
those who were preparea to study classics were admitted, the 
Grammar Schools might as well be closed altogether. He agreed 
with that part of the resolution which referred to raising the posi- 
tion of the Grammar Sdiools. Bey. Mr. Toxmg said with a regard 
to the verification, he would have to take it for granted that the 
master had made out his register correctly, unless he knew to the 
oontrazy. For instance, in examining some of the rolls a short 
time ago, he found a number of pupils returned as studying Latin 
and Greek, that his notes taken during the quarter, in the school- 
room, showed not to have been studying those branches at all. He 
corresponded with those teachers, and found they had made a slight 
mistake— not iiCitentionai, of course. (Laughter.) This was an ex- 
ample of a large class of similar errors he had already been success- 
ful in discovering. Dr. Gillespie, of Picton, said if the inspection 
were carried into Common S<mools in the same way, it would be 
found that ulcers would be discovered there as well as in connection 
with the higher schools. The Grammar School teachers had had a 
hard time of it to get a living, and the attendance of a number of 
Common School pupils was a great help to them. Without the 
assistance derived from this claiss of pupils, many localities would 
be deprived of the usefulness of a Grammar School in their neigh- 
bourhoods. Mr. Duncan McKaughton, of Amherstburg, spoke in 
favour of offering a stimulus to Grammar School teachers, in ad- 
vancing the education of their pupils. This was the proper way of 
raising the character of Grammar SchoolB. Mr. Gossline contended 
that the Grammar Schools should be compelled to teach the classics 
only, and allow the Common Schools to perform their own work, 
as the teachers employed were capable of teaching all the branches 
of an English education* If the Grammar Schools were permitted 
to take away the larger boys from the Common Schools, the latter 
would sink to the level of third-class schools. Mr. Frisby supported 
the views of the last speaker. Mr. Dixon, in the afternoon, brought 
in the report of the committee to which the resolutions had been 
referred before the adjournment, which he begged to move as a re- 
solution, as foUows : — 

" That the funds should be apportioned among Grammar Schools, 
iucluding the Boyal Grammar School, or Upper Canada College, 
according to average attendance and efliciency of students in all the 
subjects contained on the Grammar School programme, and not in 
classics alont ; and that in order to meet the wants of those pupils 
who do not intend to enter any of our Universities, and yet wish to 
obtain a superior education, the prograoome should be extended so 
as to include therein Higher Mathematics, English Literature, and 
more of the Natural Sciences, and to allow those who have satis- 
factorily completed the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Forms, to omit classics 
and take equivalents, if they prefer." Mr. McCartney seconded 
the resolution. Mr. T. Kirklaud, of the Whitby Grammar School, 
labved in amendment the following resolution : — *^ That the pro- 
gramme be amended only so far as to make provision for teaching 
we extra subjects required to matriculate in the department of 
civil engineering, and pass the preliminary examination for provin- 
cial land surveyors." Mr. Hodgson was glad to know that tho 
Chief Superintendent was willing to make alterations in, or addi- 
tions to, the programme of inatruci^on at the Grammar Schools. 
He di,d 9ot think it was right for government money to be given to 
some teachers for teaching the classics, whilst others who taught the 
higher branches of English, not provided for in the Common School, 
Vpceived nothing. He hoped the day would soon come when Com- 
i^on School teachers, would be allov^ to get an education qualify- 
ing them to take Konnal School cert^cates at the Grammar 
ScSlqoIb^ Dr. Gillespie spoke in favour of teaching ladies Latin be- 
fore tbey entered upon the study of French, as the latter is based 
upon the former. Mr. McGann, who claimed to have had a tho- 
rough ed\Lcation in civil engineering, said that the Common School 
teasers could furnish more teachers '6f civil engineering from 
aniQxig their number in Canada, than those of the Grammar Schools I 
could. Besides, they never could teach a man to be a civil engi- 1 



neer in the school-room. He moat be Uksa into the field, and be- 
come acquainted with the practical use of ilie instroBiantB. Ifr. 
B. Alexander, seconded by Mr. Watson, moved "That thia AsBoei- 
ation, in view of the changes made in the progrsBime of Grammair 
School studies, is of opinion that the education <^ a large number 
of the youths of the country will be stopped far short of -vdiat is 
their right, and what the wdfare of the countiy req uir es t here- 
f ore, be it resolved, first, that this assodation is of i^inion that tlM 
education (rf tiiat part of the community whose prepakaiioii for tba 
active duties of me does not require a daasical training, densao^ 
special attention 'and encouragement at the present time, becaaw 
of the recent changes in the Grammar School regfdationa ; 2Bd, 
that a certain portion of the school moneys for educatioii be de- 
voted to the establii^ment of schools for the higher English Maftbe- 
matics and the Natural Sciences. Mr. Carlisle, of Gait, eonteiided 
at some length, and with considerable force, tiiat liie amendment 
should be so altered as to give the advantage, if any, to the Com- 
mon Schools, as a stimulus was necessary to enoomrage the pinpili 
to greater diligence. Mr. McGann moved "That tiie preTious 
question (the original motion) be now put." Carried. Some ob- 
jection having beoi made to the latter part of Mr. Dixon'a motion, 
that gentleman begged leave to withdraw all the w(£ds after the 
words " average attendance," which was granted. The reeolvtion 
was then put and carried. 

Teachers^ AssfKiaitions, — ^Bev. Geo. Blair moved, seconded bj 
Bev. A. T. Campbell, '^ That in the interests of education, it ia de- 
sirable that a more complete organization be established among the 
different teachers' associations throughout Upper Canada, and tint 
with this view a committee of this association be appointed to take 
the necessary steps, and to correspond with i^e local aaaooaationa" 
Carried. Mr. T. G. Chestnut moved that the committee to oaay 
out the resolution be the committee on the constitution and by- 
laws, with the addition of Bev. Messrs. Blair and CampbelL— 
Carried. 

Lady Ttachers, — Mr. Chestnut also moved <<That tiie amend- 
ment to the constitution admitting ladies free as members of the 
association be applied to this session. Mr. McCaUum, of Hamilton^ 
seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The Conversazione. — The lecture-hall of the Educational Bnild- 
ings was filled with teachers and their friends from the city at half- 
piut seven, to listen to a very attractive programme of music, read- 
ing, and speeches. Of the latter, the most interesting waa that of 
Bev. Mr. Frazer, representative of the Commissioners on Middle 
Class Education in England, in which he criticised Prof esaor Wil- 
son's address, in respect particularly to its alluidons to Oxiord'a 
antiquated customs ; also, some features of the sdbool system of 
Canada. The interference with the book trade by the Departm^it 
had been tried in England, and abandoned, and would have to be 
here, as a bad system. Our system of appointing local superinten- 
dents by trustees instead of by the Crown, as in Endand, tended 
to make them subservient ; a better basis for distributing 8dio<4 
moneys could be adopted; 'and our school teachen becaase aiicii 
with far too little training. In England they were apprenticed as 
''pupil teachers " five years, sent to a training school for two yean 
more, where they passed eight examinations by a Gtovemment in- 
spector, and then were obliged to teach '' on probation " two yean 
in one place ; after which, should the inspecton' record upon their 
parchment show proper progress, they got from the GovemmMit a 
certificate of proper qualification. 

Dr. Byerson, though not on the programme in that connection, 
was permitted to correct some misapprehensions that Bev. Mr. 
Frazer seemed to labour under. First, as to the book ayBbem, 
which, he said, studiously avoided the erron of that whidi had 
failed in Englaiid ; secondly, as to the superintendents, all of whom 
were appointed by county councils and not by trustees, except in 
the cities and towns ; thirdly, as to the distribution of sdiod 
moneys being more favomrable to old than newly-settled oountiea 
As to training teachen ; so thorough a system could not be worked 
in a new country, but he thought, nevertheless, that Canada was 
getting along in that respect as nst as could be expected. 

Finance. — Mr. Wm. McCabe, from the Committee appointed to 
audit the Treasurer's books, reported them in a most satia&etory 
condition. The amount of money received during the past year 
had been $209 41, made up as follows : — ^Balance from previous 
year, $14 55 ; membership fees for 1864, $161 ; proceedings of 
conversazione of 1864, $83 86^totaL $20'9 41. The expen£ture 
had amounted to $78 40, leaving a bfJanoe in hand of $131 01 ; all 
of which, except about one dollar, had been placed at interest, at 
seven per cent., in the Toronto Permanent Building and Savinga 
Society's Bank. The report was received and adopted. 

Central Board of Examiners. — ^Mt. Dixon moved, seconded hj 
Mr. MoCabe, " That it is expedient and necessary for the advance- 
ment of education amon^ us, to discontinue Country and Ctrcmt 
Boards of public instruction, as now aonstitttted, to appoint Supei^ 
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iikieiideats who have heen, at least, first-class Oommon • School 
teachers or Gramiuar School teachers, to be nominated by the 
County Council, and approved by the Council of public instruction 
f<»r each County in Upper Canada. Three or five of such Superin- 
tendents forming a Board of Examiners to grant certificates to 
teachers in their respective circuits, limiting such certificates to a 
township or county, according to their judgment, or making them 
valid for the whole circuit ; to require each Board to elect either 
annually, or otherwise, one of its members to act in their behalf in 
a Central Board of Examiners formed of such elective Superinten- 
dents, having power to grant Provincial certificates to such teachers 
as they fiD4 qualified, and who have already satisfied the local 
boards of their ability to tea^ and been recommended by them to 
the Central Board." Mr. Dixon said the system he proposed had 
all the good features of the Local Boards, and of the general board 
as now in operation. He thought all thud class certificates ought 
to be abolished immediately. No teacher ought to be allowed to 
go up to the Central Board who was not found to be a superior 
teacher under his Local Board. His motion was proposed m no 
spirit of hostility to the Normal School, which oould go on with its 
work as heretofore, and all its pupik found duly quahfied would 
easily pass the Central Board of Examiners, the establishment of 
which the motion contemj^ted. Mr. McCabe said that if a person 
was to superintend any business, he ought to have a thorough 
knowledge of that business. That principle was recognised to the 
fullest extent by the resolution. The County Boards were notori- 
ously composed of many men who knew very little about the prac- 
tical requirements of the school-room. Whatever their proficiency 
in their own professions, as ministers of the gospel, doctors^ or 
lawyers, it was no disparagement to them to say that they could 
noi be such competent judges of the qualifications of teachers as 
persons who had enjoyed a teacher's education, or were in the daily 
practice of their profession. Mr. Harrison, of Thamesville, said 
the usual practice was for the Local tf oards to appoint one of their 
most practical men, and leave all the drudgery to him, while they 
helped to decida He did not mean to say that most examiners 
had not the education, but they had not the precise description of 
education required, and if so, were generally out of practice. 
Another reason why there should be a change was that the Local 
Examiners were allowed to grant permits to persons quite unquali- 
fied, enabling them to teach for six months without a certificate. 
Mr. Watson said there was great deficiency in the system of in- 
specting schools at present in operation. Some Superintendents 
got up very fine reports, and were, therefore, considered excellent 
officers, but he held that a man could not properly inspect a school 
unless he was a practical teacher. He should be able to give prac- 
tical suggestions to the teachers whose schools he visited. Mr. 
Carlisle regretted that the resolution involved two very important 
subjects combined«-one portion of it being in reference to County 
Boards, and another in relation to Loc^ Superintendents. Me 
thought they ought to be brought up apart from each other, and 
discussed separately. He thought no Central Board could tho- 
roughly test the qualification of teachers, short of a session of 
several weeks, and then but imperfectly, owing to non-acquaintance 
with their character. Who constituted the Board of Examiners of 
medical men, of clergymen, and of lawyers? Were they not the 
most ^^ninent doctors, theologians, and men learned in the law ? 
Who then but the most eminent teachers in each locality should be 
examiners of teachers ? If it was right in the one case it was right 
in the other. The manner in which Local Superintendents were 
appointed at present was most objectionable. They were appointed 
by county councils, very few of the members of which took any in- 
terest in ascertaining the qualifications of the applicants. The 
result of this system was that the Local Superintendents were sel- 
dom qualified for tlwir duties by experience, and knowing that 
whether they did well or ill, their official life was to be soon ended, 
they gave very little attention to their duties beyond complying — 
and not even that at all times — ^with the forms or the law, so as to 
draw their salaries. Mr. G. Young, of the Oakwood Grammar 
School, said that the Local Boards often left the examination of 
papers to Grammar School teachers, who had no power to make 
any decision, and sometimes the very contrary of their recommen- 
dation was decided upon. He thought teachers who did not choose 
to attend the Normal School, but who had the necessary qualificap 
tions, should be allowed to obtain certificates for the whole Province 
from the Central Boaid, provided for in the resolution. Bev. Mr. 
Porter, seconded l^ Mr. K. Lewis, moved in amendment that the 
following resolution be substituted for the original motion :— 
" 'liiat in the opinion of this meeting a Provincial Board of Exami- 
nen should be appointed by the Department of Education, which 
shall include no individual whose pupils shall be subject to such ex- 
amination, and that such Board of Examiners be alone authorised 
to give certificates to candidate teachers, however taught or train- 
ed.'^ Mr. Chestnut said that they had passed a similar resolution 



last year. Perhapa it would be better for Mr. Porter to move an 
amendment simply oalUng attention to the former resolution al- 
ready on the minutes of the As8ociati<m. Kev. Mr. Porter thjought 
it would do no harm to pass the resolution once more. The pro- 
poser of the original resolution had spoken of the necessity as well 
as expediency of the change proposea He acknowledged the ex- 
pediency but not the necessity. Much could be argued from 
analogy, as Mr. Carlisle had said, but aniJogy could be pushed to 
an extreme. He need not remina them of the question of a literary 
man, whether because a man drives fat oxen he must himself be 
fat. (Laughter.) In many instances, and perhaps in most of 
them, the appointment of Local Superintendents was in the ri|;ht 
hands. He had for a long time been working to asnst in givms 
the teachers of York the widest opportunity for promotion, and 
had succeeded in a measure, but the best reforms were sometimes 
slowly wrought out. He thought that though the question was 
not ripe for such a sweeping change as that proposed, they might 
make a movement in the right direction, which his amendment was 
calculated to promote. 

Dr. Gillespie said that in his county there were eighteen applica- 
tions for the position of County Superintendent, sad he had been 
given the appointment to save the evil efiects of rivalry. He 
tiiought there was no need of the change proposed. He thought 
there ought to be a regular gradation from Common Schools up to 
Universities. Mr. Buchanan, of Preston, was. of opinion that the 
present system answered the purpose very wejl, though admitting 
the possibility of improvement. 

Bev. Br. O'Meara said he was a Ebcal Superintendent, a clergy- 

ui, and a non-practioal teacher. He was a&aid the proposed 
change was not a matter of reform, but was calculated to deform 
their excellent Common School system. It would' be impracticable, 
too, to get a practical teacher in many counties to resign a finft- 
class situation for the inadequate remuneration of $4 per annum 
from each school examined, which was all the law allowed. In his 
own county (Halton) there were sixty schools. This would 'afford 
only a salary of $240, which was not equal to the commonest third- 
dass sakry in most localities. Mr. McCallum remarked that some 
seemed to have the misapprehension that this proposed Central 
Board ww to be a body hostile to the Kormal SchooL On the 
contrary, it was the intention of the committee that the teachers of 
the Normal School should be members of the proposed Central 
Board. He moved the addition of a. few words, expressing that 
idea in the ori^nal resolution. Mr* Frisby believed the proposition 
for a Central Board would be of sreat benefit to the teachers and 
to the communis generally. In uie County of Perth, the expense 
of the County Board of Examiners was $711 last year, and if a 
similar amount were expended in each county, the cost of the 
present system of County Boards amounted to something like ffiO, 
000. The expense of the Central Bosrd could hoi be more than 
that, and therefore could not be opposed on account of the proba- 
ble expense. 

Mr. Gorsling believed a resolution so richly calculated to benefit 
the cause of education^^would not be lijrhtly treated by the Chief 
Superintendeni Mr. Evans said that he had always believed that 
the occupation of teaching should have the effect of making teach- 
ers thoroughly practical ; ne confessed that what he had h^rdthat 
day had completely changed lus views. He^coiitended that the 
proposition was to give one first-dass teacher in every county only 
as nidi a salaiy as could be obtained by any third-dass t^usher. 
Mr. t7 Fjt^^Ht^'^ then moved the previous question, which wad 
carried. Bev. Mr. Porter's amendment was then, by general con- 
sent, first put to the vote and lost, only four or five standing \xp in 
its favour. Mr. McCallum's amendment — with refer^ce to having 
l^e masters of the Normal School on such Central Board, as con- 
templated by the original motion — ^was then carried by a large ma- 
jority. The (uiginal motion, as amended, was also adopted— almost 
unanimously. 

Phyneal Eduoaiion, — On motion of Mr. McGann, this subject 
was next taken up for consideration, when he moved, seconded by 
Geo. Young, Bp A., of Preston, a preamble setting forth the desir- 
ability of eombining physical with mental and moral education in 
all the Common ScEook, and a resolution to the effect that a com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the subjecf, and report at nett 
meeting upon the best system of physical and vocal exercises, with 
a vi<^w to their uniform introduction into our schools^ and that the 
committee secure the attendance of one or more leading teachers in 
this department of education at next meeting, to illustrate the fea- 
sibility of its introduction into all the Common Schools of Canada. 
He said this was one of the most important matters that could en- 
gage their attention* tn view of the fearful makdies with which a 
Urge portion of humanity was suffering {rom violations of the phy- 
sical laws which govern the human body, he thought some action 
ought to be taken to further not only 'l£e study of physiolocy, but 
to turn thflil knowMie to. a pKaetieaTaeoount by means of physical 
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training in every school thronghont the land. The reaolntion was 
adopted nnanimooaly, and the President appointed Dr. Gillespie, 
Bev. Dr. CVMeara, and J. B. McGann, Esq., as the committee. 

Phoneiie Teaching. — Idx, Wm. Y . Huntsman, of Oxford County, 
was inTited to explain the method of t^iching children to read by 
means of the phonetic alphabet. In the phonetic sygtem no letter 
changed its sound. Each character was easily learned, and once 
learned did not require to be unlearned the next day. He exhibi- 
ted a series of tablets, containing the phonetic alphabet, and went 
through with an initial exercise upon them, in illustration of his 
f meth^L After teaching children to read the lessons upon his tab- 
lets, his plan was to plaice the second or third book in their hands, 
or CTen the New Testament, when, with a few explanations, they 
were found capable of reading whole sentences correctly, and, with 
a few lessons, and very little assistance upon some long words not 
met with in the tablets, they would read freely in the Testament, 
with one-half the schooling necessary by the common mode. The 
Association appeared to take great interest in the subject, asking a 
number of questions, all of which Mr. Huntsman Tery satisfactonly 
explained. Mr. McGann remarked that the system formed an ex- 
cellent means of correctly exercising the Tocal organs, and would 
have a tendency to prevent the aoquurement of weak lungs, so often 
and so justly charged upon the school-room. He complimented 
Mr, Huntsman, as being phymcally, mentally, and vocally an ex- 
€9ellent representation and recommendation of his system. The 
President, on behalf of the Association, thanked the geutleman for 
the very able and interesting ^position with which tiiey had been 
favoured. 

Edxioatian of Oirls. — ^A. McCallum, of Hamilton, seconded by 
Geo. Toung, B. A., of Preston, moved the following resolution, re- 
ported from the business council, via : Resolved — ^That the Gram- 
mar Schools, as they are to be org^ized under the new regulations, 
are not suited to the wants of the higher education of girh, and we 
therefore recommend that they be so modified as to render Greek 
and Latin optional studies with girls after they have gone through 
the first and second forms, and that they continue to be considered 
Grammar School pupils so long as they pursue the remaining sub- 
jects of the curriculnm ; and we add the hope that ere loag they 
may enjoy equal privileoes with boya, in the endowment of a Pix>- 
vincial OoUese for fenules. Mr. McCallum said that so far as he 
had been able to learn from history, and from current events, the 
greatest mistake throughout the world, in matters of education, 
was the general neglect of female education. This neglect, he was 
satisfied, exercised an untold infiuence in retarding human progress 
in all that was good and great. The girls were capable of taking 
up the same studies as the boys, and of pursuing tJiem equidHy as 
well, or better. There was now a denominatiomil college for fe- 
msJes at Hamilton, but what was wanted was a non-denominational 
institution, liberally endowed hy the Government, where all could 
meet on common ground. Dr. Wickson inquired whether the girls 
would be counted as classical scholars. Mr. McCallum repli^ in 
the affirmative. Dr. Wickson thought that would be hostile to the 
object of the rM[ulation aaopted to prevent any but regular Greek 
and Latin pupib attending the Grammar Schools. Anything that 
tended to interfere with the attention of the Grammar School mas- 
ters, being devoted most largely to Greek and Latin, ought to be 
avoided. The sentiment in favour of the 'study of languages, in his 
opinion, had been largely increasing of late, and very properly. 
Mr. J. B. Dixon said the object of the resolution was to bring those 
Grammar Schools back to what they ought to have been in the first 
place — schools for the higher education of Canadian youth, female 
as well as male. Mr. T. Kirkland moved, seconded by Mr. David 
Ormiston, that the resolijtion be amended by allowing Greek and 
Latin to be always optional with such female pupils in Grammar 
Schools as study French. He thought if they wanted to instruct 
girls in Grammar Spools, the first thing to be done was to catch 
them, or to get them there. If it were stipulated that none could 
go there who did not take up Greek and Latin, very few would go, 
and their object would be m a great part defeated. Mr. Carlule 
opposed both motions. The movement was calculated to interfere 
with the efficiency of the Grammar Schools. It would be either 
giving young ladies the training that was given to young lawyers 
and doctors, or eke the Grammar Schools would have to be made 
young ladies' seminaries. Besides, he could not see the advantage 
of compelling young ladles to study Greek and Latin in the first 
and second forms, while allowing them to drop them there. That 
would be of little use to them if they went no further. It would 
be only a waste of time. Mr. Buchanan, of Preston, said the 
sooner the right of girls to an equal education with the boys was 
recognized and always acted upon, the better it would be for the 
country, and the sooner would the whole human race begin to be 
rapidly elevated to its destiny. Mr. Chestnut moved, in amend- 
ment to the amendment, a resolution to the effect, that in the 
opinion of the Aaaodation the school system of this Provinoe makes | 



no suitable provision for the higher education of girls ; that such 
provision as does exiJat has been tendered still less suitable by the 
recent changes in the Grammar School law ; and that therefore a 
class of school should be established to remedy this defect. The 
special motions were then put. Both amendments were defeated 
by considerable majorities, and the original motion was then adop- 
ted without dissent. 

Natiofud School Books. — ^Mr. Buchanan, of Preston, from the 
special committee, appointed upon tiiat subject, reported and moved 
the following resolution : — " That the Teachers' Association of 
Upper Canada strongly urge the necessity of having introduced 
into the schools of Upper Canada, a series of reading books which 
would be better adapted to our Cadadian schools tiian the Irish 
National Series.'' Mr. Strauchn was here introduced as a delegate 
from the Oxford Teachers' Association, and invited to a seat upon 
the platform. A letter was read also from the South Ontario 
Teachers' Association, introducing William McCabe, LL.B., aa 
the authorized delegate fronf that body. 

Mr. Strauchn was of opinion that there were other books of the 
National Series that were not less objectionable than the Readers. 
He instanced the book-keeping series, which he regarded as being 
more confused than any otner, and was the occasion of great an- 
noyance to both teachers aud pupils. The treatise on Mensuration, 
too, he thought, could also be greatly improved and better adapted 
to the wants of the present generation of Canadian youth. Mr. 
Buchanan said there was noting national, so far as Cauada alone 
was concerned, in the Irish series of Readers. There was nothing 
about Canada, or her institutions, in them. He referred to their 
materials, their i>aper, typography, and binding, as being of a very 
inferior order for school books, which of all o&er book^ required 
to be well printed, on durable paper, and strongly bound, even 
though the price should thereby oe nused a little. Mr. Evana re- 
marked that Dr. Ryerson hi^ expressed himself in favour of a 
Canadian edition, but stated that he feared the publication of a 
series would entail serious loss on the publisher. 

Mr. J. B. l^cGann agreed with the former speakers that Canada 
ought to have a series of school books of her own*. The question 
was then put to vote, and the resolution unanimously adopted. 

Becord of School Frogreu. — ^Dr. Carlysle opened up the subject 
by explaining a system in use in the Model School. He said he 
did not think any written record could be kept. The school was 
well graded, and each grade had its chief seats and its lower seats, 
so that the position of each pupil in the division showed to him, to 
the school, and to visitors who became acquainted with ^e plan, 
exactly what position of advancement in the school each pupil occu- 
pied. Its result had been to impart a great amount of stimulus to 
the scholars, each striving to attain to a higher position week by 
week. 



The President explained the system in use in the Upper Canada 
College. It differed from that of Dr. Carlysle's in being a system 
by which a written record could be kept of each pupil's progress, 
by means of '* counters," one of which each pupil took from a stand 
in giving an answer wluch others above him in the class could not 
answer, and presented at the close for record. Mr. Chestnut ex- 
plained the College system more in detail Mr. Watson, in view of 
the importance of the subject, moved that it be placed upon the list 
of subjects for discussion at the next annual meeting, and that a 
committee of five be appointed to examine the various systems and 
report upon them next year. Carried. 

Election of Officers, — The following gentlemen were elected :— 
Rev. William Ormiston, D.D., of Hamilton, President ; Archibald 
McCallum, M. A., Principal of the Central School, Hamilton, 1st 
Vice-President ; T. S. Chestnut, Esq., Principal of the Training 
School, Toronto, 2nd Vice-President; Wm. McCabe, LL.B., 
Principal of the Union School, Oshawa, 3rd Vice-President; 
George Young, M.A., Principal of the Union School, Oakwood, 
4th Vice-President ; R. Alexander, Esq., Principal of the Central 
School, Newmarket, 6th Vice-President ; William Anderson, Esq., 
Principal of the Park Street School, Toronto, 6th Vice-President ; 
A. McMurchie, Esq., Mathematical Master of the Toronto Train- 
ing School, Secretary; David Ormiston, M.A., Master of the 
Grammar School of Berlin, Corresponding Secretary; J. B. 
McGann, Esq., Principal of the Institution for the Deaf, Dumb^ 
and Blind^ Hamilton, Treasurer. 

Thanks, — Mr. R. Alexander, of Newmarket, moved a resolution 
expressing the thanks of the Association to the -proprietors of the 
Globe and Leader, for the space they have given to the proceedings 
of the Association in their respective journals ; to the different 
Railway Companies, for the favour of return tickets free ; to the 
ladies and gentlemen who took part in furnishing the Convenazi- 
one ; to the Chief Superintendent of Education, for the use of the 
Normal School buildmgs ; and to Professor Wilson, for his effici- 
eoffy and attention to the duties of the office of President of thq 
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Anooi«tioQ duiing the past three yean. The resolntioii wm tmaBi^ 
moQsly adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Chestnnt, it was resolved that a copy of the 
revised Constitntion and By-laws be sent to each mem1>Nr of the 
Assooiation, as well as a oop^ of the Minutes. 

Adjournment — A resolution for adjournment having been pro- 
posed,. Professor Wilson offered a few remarks, expressing the great 
gratification the occupancy of the post of President hibd afforded 
him during the past three years, regretting that his engagements 
had obliged him to decline a re-appointment, and hoping that the 
Association would continue to prosper until it became a power in 
the land : in attaining which end the Rev. Mr. Ormiston, through 
bis intimate acquaintance with Common and Grammar School mat* 
ters, would be found, he was sure, a. decided acquisition to the 
Associatian. The Association then, at a quarter past twelve, ad- 
journed to meet again in the same place, on the 2nd Tuesday in 
August, 1^66 ; after which the members gave three cheers for the 
retiring President, three for the Queen, and separated. -^2o6e and 
Leader Beport. 

2. MEETING OP WENTWORTH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

The County of Wentworth Teachers' Association met on the 23rd 
inst., at the Central School The President the Rev. Dr. Ormiston, 
opened the meeting with prayer. After the election of new mem- 
bers a discaasion was invited on Mr. Smithes Essay, on the Science 
of Education, read at the last meetuig ; on which Dr. Ormiston 
made a few interesting remarks, taking the opportunity of stating 
that he thought Education had not yet been reduced to a Science, 
but that from the accumulated experience of ages, we misht yet 
hope to receive sufficient light to enable us to arrive at that de- 
sirable result. Mr. King, of Barton, then introduced his method 
of teaching the Alphabet, upon which a lively discussion ensued, 
and a variety of views were presented. Messrs. Cranfield, Moore, 
Frood, Bale, McCartney and Buchan, took part in the discussion, 
bimple as the subject may appear, it was not so considered by the 
Convention.' The advisability of learning the Alphabet at all 
as a means of learning to read, the phonetic system, and the 
word system of learning to read, were introduced in the discus- 
sion. A discussion upon the subject '* What are the best means 
for remedyinq^ truancy" followed,, during which much valu- 
.able information was elicited. Messrs. Frood, Moore, King, 
Miller, Smith and Cranfield taking part in the discussion. The 
afternoon session commenced at 2 o'clock, Mr. J. B. Smith presid- 
ing. The delegates to the Provincial Acsociation, Messrs. Macal- 
lum and McCartney, presented their report of the recent convention 
of that body. The next su^ect for the consideration of the meet- 
ing, *' Ought attendance at School to be compulsory," was presented 
for discussion. Upon this subject a most interesting and animated 
discussion took place, in which MjBssrs Grey, Macallum, McCart- 
ney, and others took part. The opinion of the meeting was ex- 
pressed in the following resolution : — *' That in the opinion of this 
Convention attendance at schools should be compulsory, as a pre- 
ventive of truancy and many other evils." Upon the discussion 
of the advisability of establishing a Teachers' Library, it was re- 
solved that a committee be appointed to consider the subject, and 
report at the next meeting. The following resolutions were then 
submitted to the meeting :— Moved by R. Moore, seconded by A. 
Macallum, B. A., and resolved, **That at our next meeting, Mr. 
McCartney do read an essay upon the best method of organizing 
and conducting a school in a rural district." Moved by A. Miller, 
seconded by J. E. Grey, and resolved, ^' that the following be the 
subject for discussion at the next meetinij ; * Should children be 
compelled to prepare lessons at home V and that Messrs. Macallum, 
Grey and Ball take the lead in the discussion. " Mr. Cranfield was 
appointed to illustrate his method of teaching geography at the 
next meeting. The meeting then adjourned, to meet on the third 
Saturday in January next, at the Central School, all present feeling 
fin^tified at the opportunity thus afforded of meeting together for a 
mendly interchange of thought and sentiment, upon the various 
topics submitted for consi4eration. — Spectator, 



S. WEST NORTHUMBERLAND TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIOK. 

The Teachers' Association for the West Riding of the County of 
Northumberland met in Baltimore on Saturday, tlie 2ud ultimo, 
E. Scarlett, Esq., President, in the chair. The forenoon was occu- 
pied by Mr. David Johnston, lecturing on Grammar, and Mr. P. 
O'Flynn on Algebra. Mr. John Johnston lectured on Geometry. 
Mr. Thomas France read an essay on Ancient History. — ^Moved by 
John Braden, seconded by William Kerr, ''That the Rev. John 
Bredin be elected an honorary member of this Association." — Una- 
nimously adopted. On motion of E. R. Johnston, seconded b^ 
J), {CobertSy a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr, Fiance for hu 



exoeUent papen on <' Aneieat History/' read before this Aitoeia- 
tion. Mr. J. S. Snelsrove read an essay upon the subject ''What 
is the chief object of Uie study of History V* — Received with appro- 
bation. The followins addition to article 4th of the Constitution 
was adopted, " That the Board of Directors lay the programme as 
formed by them before the Convention for adoption.'' The follow- 
ing programme for next meeting was adopted: Grammar, 4th Book, 
— continuation of last lesson, P. O'Flynn ; Arithmetic, evolution, 
M. McNellie and E. R. Johnston ; Algebraic Fractions, W. W. 
French, E. Rothwell, and John Boyd ; Mental Arithmetic, sec^md 
twenty MisceUaneous Examples, J. D. Dunnill, and J. Roberts ; 
Geometry, 1st Book, first fifteen propositions, and from the 2(Hh to 
40th exercises, text-book (Pott's) lecturers, J. Johnson, D. John- 
ston, and T. France ; Canadian History, (Hodfins') from 1535 to 
1606, £. Hayward and J. W. McBain ; Essayist, Rev. J. Bredin, 
to choose his subject. — Minutes of this session read and adopted. 
Association declared adjourned until the 1st Saturday in December. 
— E. R. Johnson, Secretary. 



4. HILLIER AND- AMELIASBURG TEACHSR8' 

ASSOCULTION. 

The third regular meeting of the Teachers' Association for the 
Townships of HiUier and Ameliasburg and the Village of Wellington 
was held at the School House, Conseoon, on Saturday, the 26th ult , 
and was attended by twenty-six gentlemen-^twenty of whcwi w«re 
teachers ; several ladies were also in attendanoe. The chair was 
taken by the President, W. Thorn, Esq. The following Teachen 
were appointed officers for the ensuing year :— C. D. Morden, Pre- 
sident ; W. Thorn, 1st Vice-President ; M. Robinson, 2ud Vice- 
President; J. Benson, Recording Secretary; T. D. Lucas, Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; D. W. Dulmage, Treasurer; S. Nethery, Critic; 
Messrs. Thorn, Chase, Ogden, and J. H. Dulmage, Directoia Dr. 
Burgess, of Wellinizton, was made an honorary member of the 
Association. A well written essay was read by C. L. Chas e snb- 
ject, ' ' Knowledge." T. D . Lucas was appointed leader of Analysis, 
the subject chosen for discussion. The discussion occupied the 
attention of the Association for an hour and a half, when it was 
resolved to postpone the subject for further discussion at the next 
meeting. The Association was then vanably addressed by W. 
Anderson, Esq., Ex-M.P.P. J. B. Denton, Esq., Superintendent 
of the Wellington School, was next called on, and delivered a very 
interesting lecture. The addresses of the gentlemen were received 
at various points with applause. Dr. Burgess followed, and his 
remarks were highly appreciated. Messrs. Thorn and J. H. Dul- 
mage were appointed Essayists for the next meeting. The next 
meeting of the Association will be held on Saturday, the 25th day 
of the month of November, at Wellington, commencing at 11 a.k. 
The officers will commence an hour earlier. T. D. Luoas, Cor. Sea 
— CommunieaUd to Fidon North American, 



6. THE ASSOCIATED TEACHERS OF ELGIN. 

The County of Elgin was the first in Upper Canada, that conld 
boast of a well organized and successful Teachers' Institute. For 
many years its meetings were regular, successful, and influentiiiL 
The leading teachers of the County met each other quarterly ; sub- 
mitted their plans, discussed their difficulties, and gave each other 
mutual aid and encouragement. Ambition was stirred, knowledge 
enlarged, and methods of teaching improved. At these meetings 
two or three lectures were delivered on different departments of the 
sciences, <bc., with a view to direct the attention of t^^achers to their 
importance, and to the best text books through which to acquire a 
knowledge of them. In the intervals, methods of teaching the dif- 
ferent branches of a Common School education were illustrfted ; 
the provisions of the School Act were discussed ; the operations of 
the common school system were commented upon ; improvements 
were suggested ; and plans were submitted for the elevation cf the 
teacher to that position in society to which his mental and moral 
qualifications, and the responsibility that attaches to his high calling, 
entitle him. This was the programme usually observed. It is evi- 
dent that meetings of this kind could not be held attended by inter- 
ested persons fropi all parts of the County, without producing a sal- 
utary effect upon teachers and scholars. Nor were they. We are 
persuaded that there is no County in Upper Canada in which the 
qualifications of the School Teacher stands in every respect as high 
as they do in this country ; and although much of this is owing to 
the faithful manner in which the Board of Public Instruction has 
of late conducted the examinations of candidates for that office, there 
is little doubt that a liberal share of the credit is also due to the 
efforts of the teachers that organised and sustained for so many 
years a Teachers' Institute in the County. It should not be foraotten 
that a libxaiy of upwards of three hundred TQlumeB^ selectea with 
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of his stndieB, or in the praotioe of hk piofoaaioii, WM~pait of the 
mftohinery employed bj the teachen aseociated for the purpose of 
nrataal itnproTemeiit. In addition to this ihey had a number of 
mapii and diagrams for the iUuatration of leotores, &c. These we 
regret to say have been in idleness for upwards of three yean. The 
leading spirits of the former onranication have passed away, and it 
appeared as if no others were left with enterprise enough to take up 
and carry on their work. The teachers and friends of popular edu- 
oation in the county will now see from anotiier column, that another 
effort is to be made that is likely to prove successful. Their own 
interests as a class, no less than the general interests of education 
throughout the county, demand it. Let the Institute be again 
started into aotiYity, the HlMrary be made available for the difftuion 
of sound and useful knowledge, and let common school educalaon and 
common school teachers flourish and abound. — Com. Home JownuU. 



«. THE PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATION OF PROTESTANT 

TEAGHEBS OF IiOWEK 0A3HADA. 

The Provincial Association of Protestant Teachen of Lower 
Canada met in annual convention at the Town Hall, Sherbrooke, 
on Thursday, June 1st. Pnyer was offered by Rev. A. I>u£ 

A series of By-Laws reported by the Committee was read, and 
in the main, adopted. — Convention adjourned till 2 o'clock P.M. 

In the afternoon, the attendance was larger than in the morning. 
A very able paper on the Apparatu* essential or desirable for Ele- 
mentwy Schools, was read by Prof. Hicks, of the MeGill, NoimaL 
The lecturer mentioned the Blaekhoard as a first and indispensable 
appUanoe of the School room and referred to its importance, not 
only in teaching arithmetic and other mathematics, but in almost 
evexy department of teaching, teachen should know how to itse tiie 
Uaokboard. He spoke of the importance of neatneu in blackboard 
exercises. In teaching Geography, outline or other maps and 
gk>bes are very valuaUe. In arithmetic, the hall-frame is useful 
with young beginnen ; a two foot role, for measuring blocks, ^to., 
are also useful School apparatus is not positively essential to a 
good school ; the best appliances may be so used or neglected as to 
be useless ; but if properly applied are very valuable. Much may 
be done by an energetio teacher to supply the want of apparatus. 
The paper was followed by a discussion of the subject by Inspector 
Hubbard, Principal Graham, A. Duff (Dunham), W. £. Jordan, 
Prof. Robms, Geo. R. Robertson, Esq., Hon. J. S. Sanborn, Rev. 
A. lyxxS, C. Dunkin, Esq., and the President. 

On motion of Principal Graham, seconded ))y Inspector Hubbard, 
a committee was appointed by the Chair to consult relative to com- 
munication with the Upper and Central Canada Associations ; to 
report at the Friday morning session. Adjourned to meet at seven 
in the evening. 

In the evening session, addresses were given by the President, 
Dr. Dawson, Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau^ C. Dunkin, Esq., and Hon. 
J. S. Sanborn. « 

Dr. Dawson stated briefly the aim of the Association, and spoke 
of the utility of Teachen' Associations generally. He also spoke 
with much force of the personal and professiomd character of the 
teacher, his relation to tne public, the government, and especiaUy, 
to his pupils, which he said, is the all important point, and tiiat to 
which all other relations tended. 

Hon. Sr. Chauveau expressed his lively interest in such Con- 
ventions as the present, and the pleasure he felt in attending them. 
He referred briefly to the history of Teachers' Associations in the 
Province, and gave several valuable hints relative to school appliances. 

C. Dunkin, Esq., spoke of the high importance of the Teachers' 
profession. It should be more of a profession, andi>e made more 
permanent and remunerative. To this end, teachen must honor 
the fSrofession. Too much dependence should not be placed on 
government aid, or upon legal machinery. Government aid is, in 
his view, desirable to secure the efficient working of a school 
system, but should not be too much relied on. Entire uniformity 
in schools is not essential or desirable. Emulation should be en- 
couraged. Let each, in his own way, strive for the best schools. 

Hod. J. S. Sanborn spoke of the obstacles arising from difference 
in race and religion to the efficient working of our sdiools ; of the 
necessity of a general education, open to all. He took an encour- 
aging view of what has been done, and of the improvement made 
witlmi the past few yean. He also spoke of Government aid as leee 
essential in itself, than as useful in carrying out an efficient system. 
All classes are equjiilly interested in the great work of education, 
and should manifest that interest. — Sherbrooke Oaxette, 



7. BRITISH TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
At a recent quarterly meetins held at the Normal College, 
Borough Road, an essay was read by Mr. Sdmed, of the allium 



at Reedham, entitled <<Our encouragemmts." We haiva seleeied 
somepassages from the paper : 

'<l1ie schoolmaster has his difficulties, trials, and discourage- 
ments, but who has not ? No matter what the occupation a man 
may have, we are sure to find him often saying of it^ and doubtkas 
persuading himself that it is true, that his is the most arduous and 
trying of all laboun, and his cares more^ perplexing than other 
men's. And this tendency is true of classes and individuals alaa 
A little while ago, we read of the Emperor Napoleon even oom- 
plaining of the weighty responsibilities and great anxieties Provi- 
dence had imposed upon him. The rich murmur at their riehea 
requiring so much care to prevent their taking to themselves wings, 
or walking off in portmanteaus, like the Ihike of Brunawiek'a 
jewels ; while the poor lament the lack of those riches which make 
the owner so uncomfortable. The great si^^ under the weight of 
their diginity, and the little sigh because they do not possess it. 
The men of trade, however rcMidy at ciying up their wares, cry 
down their trades. Who ever met a farmer, for instance, who had 
a hard word to say in recommendation of farming ? — a shop-keeper 
in favour of his particular line of business ?~-or a schoolmaster for 
his ? Let any one say to such a penon, I wish I had been of your 
avocation ; and how often will he get for answer, * You would soon 
wish your self out of it again !' 

^^But there might be some here who deny that it is as I have 
been saying ; who will tell us they do not speak disparagingly of their 
high avocation, nor despondingly about their discouragements. I 
have no doubt there are such cheerful souls amongst us, and I shall 
be exceedingly elad to hear them get up and say they never do 
grumble ; that they love their work, and their responsibilities, and 
their pay. If gentlemen with sunny hearts, and happy minds, and 
satisfied pockels, will stand up and speak of their contentment, it 
will helpme in the purpose I have in view, — viz., to raise such a 
discussion here this afternoon as will send us all home in the spirit 
and temper of the contented statesman, who recommended the people 
to ' rest and be thankful' 

''Let us look at some of the advantages we possess as coming 
to us through our being teachen. There is, first, we have all a good 
drilling in here. We are familiar with this room ; we have chalked 
our problems on that black-board, or one of its predecesson ; we 
were taught to walk uprightly in that yard, and to sit uprightly and 
keep ourselves within bounds on those seats ; we, for a year or more 
of our verdant days had our simplicity protected by careful curaton 
and superintendents, while our boyish buoyancy was balanced by 
the weight of official dignity; and we were brou^t into contact 
with educational gentlemen, to whose teaching we listened, and to 
whose authority we bowed ; and I regard it as one of the greatest 
blessings that I enjoy, that I possess the advantage obtained 
through the instruction, direction, and discipline of &e Training 
College. We all know that what we are that is good we owe, to a 
very great extent, to what was #>ne for us here. An old scholar 
of mine in writing to me some time ago, said, 'I shall ever feel, sir, 
that whatever progress I may make in life will be greatly owing to 
your instruction and training of me ; and why should I not be as 
honest as the boy, and acknowlege that we possess advantages which 
greatly tend to promote our intelligence, our happiness, and our 
prosperity, as the result of our having been taught and trained for 
teachen in this Institution ? 

** We might dwell long on our advantages enjoyed through the 
education we have received, and the pleasure we have experienced 
in roving through the fields of literature and learning. Ignorance 
is not bliss, and our capacity for the highest enjoyments is greatly 
enlarged in proportion to the knowledge we obtain. Our occupation 
leads us to be continually storins our minds, aud we find our ap- 
X>etite for knowledge continually mcreasing. It is very pleasant to 
find ourselves up to par with well educated people, and we often 
experience sensations of pleasure (I do not mean vanity) in finding 
that our knowledge serves us in the various circumstances and inci- 
dents of life. How different is the tradesman situated in this res- 
pect ! Often as well educated as other penons in boyhood, his con- 
tinuid attention to the duties of the shop soon leaves him in lament- 
able ignorance ; his mind becomes imbued with nothing but his wares, 
and he is a stranger to the elevating and refining influences of the 
study. I do not say these influences and advantages are oun ex- 
clusively, but they are peculiarly ours, and the consideration of it 
should be one of flie encouragements to persevere in our profession. 

'^ Again, we may take encouragement by contrasting the amount 
of our labour with that of men in other occupations. In the fint 
place, we have only five days to our week of work, where every one 
else has six. How nice on Friday afternoon, this summer-time, to 
dismiss our charge, turn our bacKs, and walk leisurely home, free 
from the call of the school bell till nine on Monday morning ! 

*' How pleasant, when we wake next morning, to remember it is 
Saturday, and that we are going for a stroll down the Row. or to 
takeour wivei and little ones, as we ought to do, for an airmg b«- 
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yomd the LoiUkm «ino|:e» oronlta^wfee onr girdeDB or lend a hand in- 
doors, if our tastes so lead us I Then, again, if we are not preachers 
or Suiday school teachenu there is Simday again to rest from one's 
labours, and refresh mind, soul, and body for the activities of the 
weak. 

^' Btrt not only our ireeks are short, our days are so also. I do 
not know how much to add to the teacher's work-day for pupil tea- 
oher instructing ; I have heard and read of a longish time, but I 
don't tinnk they get all that is said ; and if they do, in about seven 
hoim the dw^s work is done. Iliusoatof the 168 hours in a week, 
we toil only 35. How few oooupations can compare with ours in this 
nspeot ! and we should, I think, oall the advantage to mind as one 
of the encouragements the teacher enjoys. 

'*11ien we have still higher encouragement when we consider the 
chanoter of the woric we are emploved in. 

** There are those who win look down with haughty contempt on 
the woric of the pedagogue (I use the word for want of a better, 
though I don't like it) ; but whatever may be thought of him by so- 
ciety, whatever ^ is, be he gentleman or down, anuable or ohuriish, 
sensiUe or stupid, . . . whatever the man may be, I say his 
leorA is a noble work, worthy of the highest intellect, the greatest 
■kill, and the hofiest character. 

'* It was but a fair compliment that was paid our profession re- 
oently in < another place,' when Mr. Boebuidc, the professed fiiend 
of education, said derisively of one of the first statesmen liviag, 
that if he had not been born a noble he would have been a school- 
master. When I read that statement I felt considerably elated and 
micoucaged, notwithstsnding it was spoken in contempt of the unruly 
members betters—for there have been better and greater men than 
the honourable mmnber for Sheffleki who have been teachers, and 
whose footprints will remain dearly imprinted on the sands of time 
when the incoherent screams of the stormy petrel of debate will have 
subsided into silence like the echo, nowhere to be found but in the 
dreary pages of Hansard. Without having to thank the honourable 
gentleman for the compliment, we take encouragement from the 
statement ; for if sodi men as Lord John Russell are the men who 
are fit for schoolmasters, verOy our profession has advanced in the 
estimation of the House. 

^' How different the work of the schoolmaster from any other pro- 
fesflkm or occupation !-«the lawyer, for instance, who receives his 
fee not to do justioe, but to obtain a les:al victory for his cli'env, 
oftentimes feeling that his case is morally, if not legally, wrong. 

** Then there's the doctor, daily driving his busy rounds to visit 
chiefly imaginary invalids, whom he physics with coloured water, or 
at best is only employed in amelioratin|^ physical pain. . . . 
Or take the artist ; and one of highest amis is to represent, on dead 
canvas or marble, the external a|^>earanoe of that living intelligence 
which it is the teadier's highest pleiisure to cultivate and develop. 
The sculx>tor and the painter strive to imitate the breathing, living 
original ; but the teacher labours upon heaven-created mind, and 
upon those other noble Acuities which constitute and dignify the 
man as distinguished from all other created terrestial beings. So 
high a calling, so grand a work, is teaching, and so lasting in its re- 
• suits, so connected with life, future as well as present, influencing 
tiie destiny of man here and hereafter, that we might well say, Who 
is suffidait for these things ? He who spake as never man spake 
condescended to be a teacher ; and in what aspect of His lovely life 
does He appear to us so dignified, so sublime, and so enchanting, as 
when He sat in the midst of His disciples, and in the simplest lan- 
guage uttered those grand truths and maxims for our direction, in 
the affairs of this life as well as that which is to come, whidi it is 
our hapi>inees to repeat to those who daily listen to us ? 

^* Again, the teacher may derive encouragement from contem- 
plating the influence his labours enable him to exert. 

** I remember a tale told here, by one whom we all miss of late, 
about a dignified village schoolmaster being met by a stranger, and 
the following colloquy taking place : — * Who are von, sir r * I'm 
the greatest man in the village.' 'How's that?^ ''Why, sir, I 
rule the boys, the boys rule their mothers, and the mothers rule 
tilieir husbands ; so that I rule them all.' 

*' Well, this is, doubtless, a great exaggeration ; if it is not, Fm 
afraid, from recent visits I have paid to certain villages, . . . 
either that the greatest man in the village is not quite so influential 
as he says he is, or else that he uses his influence the wrong way. 
Yet, for all that, taking a large per-oentage of his estimate of his 
ruling powers, doubtless the schoolmaster exercises a most potent 
influence upon society in general Some one once said, give me 
ih» making of a nation's songs, 1 wotild not care who makes their 
laws ; the speaker deeming the influence of the song greater than 
that of leg|ittation. Well, how many songs, never to be forgotten, 
do we put into the minds of our yodng duur^^e, espedallv since John 
Omrwen and others have given us the facilities for so domg ! 

'*Then, again, who are to fill out places in the busy world, when 
tills generation have gone to their rest, but those who now come to us 



for tutelage ? And to whom will they owe the direciMn of thei^ 
thou^ts, the influencing of their opinions, the inculcation of their 
principles and maxims, the bent of their indination, often the choice 
of their calling, and the very faith of theb souls ? To a vecy |preat 
extent to the sdiodmaster ; to a far greater Extent than they will be 
cognizant of, than we can trace, or that society will give us the credit 
for. Keverthdess, although we may not be satisfied with the recog- 
nition of our influence, we know it for oursdves ; and if the school- 
master is like other men, if the love of power forms one element in 
his nature, if he derives satisfaction from influencing the religion, 
the morals, the intelligence, the hi^iness, and the general wdfare 
of his race, then this considmtion is another ground for his encour* 
agement and consolation. 

'' Then, again, the teacher derives great encouragement in his 
work by seeing tiie fruits of his labours manifesting themsdves in 
those who have left him and entered upon the duties of life, as 
well as in those who remain with him. 

'' Can we not any time turn our eye upon some who came to us 
with minds as dark as Brebus, and who have been enlightened by our 
lessons ; or upon some duUard, whose wits we have diarpened ; or 
some rascal, whom we have reformed, and turned from the love of 
evil to the admiration of that whidi is good ? 

'' There are few of us, perhaps, who have been any length of time 
at our work, but can point to moividual instances of this kind, any 
one of which would be worth a long life of school labour to acoom* 
plish, and which are very encouraging to us in our duties. Some of 
us, too, have been long enough to have seen our boys grow up to 
men, and occupy respeotable positions in life, with credit to them- 
selves and to the encouragement of those who taught and trained 
them." 

** Another source of encouragement to us in the present day is 
the increasing demand for, and appreciation of, the labours of the 
teacher. Happily, our occupation, thougfh subject to capridous 
changes in regard to Ihe subjects we are to teadi, is not one that is 
dependent entirely on Ihe opinion or fadiion of the day. Boys and 
girls will never fail, and never fail to need our services. . . . 
The public gen«»lly, I think, now, from the labourer to the lord, 
are anxious for education for their sons, and, what is more, are 
willing to pay for it. We have had far less complaining, I think, of 
late, of the parents not sending their children to school, and, conse- 
quently, less talk of compulsory education. The character of the 
teacher has gone up in some respects,— not all, for I recollect some 
worthies of the old school. The character of our schools has gone 
up also, and wiih these the estimation of our services has gone up 
in the public mind." 

'' Again, let me remark that the teacher who is a disdple of the 
Great Teacher, and is a believer in the great truths of Revelation, 
wDl flnd a peculiar pleasure and encouragement in his work, in 
having the opportunily of daily leading his young charge to a recog- 
nition of the Creator's footsteps, to an acknowledgment of His king- 
dom and power and glory, to an observance of His holy laws, and to 
a reception of His mercy and grace. It would be little indeed of us 
if we attempted to make our schoolrooms chapels for the preaching 
of sectarian dogmas, and it would be quite out of place and time for 
us to deliver ourselves of dry dissertations on theological doctrines, 
however Bacredly we might regard them ourselves. For my own 
part, there is no secret I more cautioudy guard from my boys than 
what particular sect I consider most orthodox, and therefore bdong 
to ; yet, for all this, there is scope and opportunity for us to speak 
of the deep things of God, and endeavour to win itke young to the 
love of Him and His truth. And it would be to me, as it doubtiess 
is with you, a sacrifice of one of my greatest encouragements and 
highest pleasures were I to seal my lips upon religion, and exclude, 
as it were, God and heaven from my charge." 

' ' It must be a source of pleasure to us, and often of great encour- 
agement, that we, as British teachers, are not only not prohibited 
from, but are expected to direct our children to the things of eter- 
nity as well as time, to the laws of God as wdl as man, and to the 
hopes of heaven as well as the prospects of earth. The singing of the 
hymn, the short prayer, the Bible reading and lesson, and the inci- 
dental reference to sacred truth, have not yet been banidied from 
our schools, notwithstanding that inspectors cannot measure their 
results ; and I trust the day will never come when, as teadiera, we 
consent to become dumb dogs, and cease to find the religion of the 
schoolroom one of the charms which endear us to our work, and 
which cheer us in the performance of it." — Eng. Bduc, Record. 



III. jUJajrws m iU %tiuifxtt. 



1. THB TEACHER'S CALLIKG. 

^ In the estimation of those who re^;ard the weU-doing of the 
young, the cdling of the school teacher is full of interest. And wh 
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■honld it not be ? It requires peculiar qualifioations, inyolTiug 
bigh responsibilities, subject to many trisis. Wby sbould it no^ 
then, beqpeak for itself the sympsthy, respect and friendly co-opera- 
tion of the community ? Not simply the well-doing of the young is 
connected with this calling, but the future happiness and well-being 
of society. 

Teachers act both directly and indirectly on the great social inter- 
est of the race. — ^They have, in an extensive sense, the forming of 
character. To them is intrusted the modelling of minds which, in 
their mutual strength, shall move the world. The teacher leaves 
his impression on the mind of his pupils. This impression neither 
time nor circumstances can e£Eac& It tells at the fireside homes of 
the children, and in their asssociate capacities abroad. It meets 
and mingles with the events of coming life ; restraining, inciting, 
and encouraging all along the pathway of their earthly existence, 
and even to its dose, ^nd who shall say it is even lost there ? 
May it not, does it not, pass on with the enfranchised spirit to that 
higher state of existeuce of which this is but the shadowing ? Will 
not the teacher's influence tell, in its results, through the uncounted 
cycles of eternity ? Responsible work, the training of the youthful 
mind ! Who shall dare enver it with unhallowed purpose ? Who 
shHll dare give to the young mind other impress than that of wisdom 
virtue, and piety. 

Schools are public safes, where are deposited, not the gold and 
silver of the nation ; but what is of far more value, gems of thought 
and feeling ; jewels, which shall hereafter be drawn out to beautify 
and enrich the national mind. Schools are deep mountain reservoirs 
whence issue the rivulets which widen into mighty streams ; whose 
waters in their ever onward course, make for themselves channels 
through the length and bi;eadth of the land. 

In schools are training those whose future action shall brighten or 
dim their country s gloiy. Tes ; here are those, whose light shall 
be as the morning, and whose brightness as the noonday ; and here, 
too, it is to be feared, are those whose light shall be but as darkness 
and whose brightness but ss the thunder's terrific bolt. Here are 
the future rulers of the nation. Here is the priest, who shall min- 
ister at the holy Altar. Shall he have the learning, the piety, the 
seal of a Paul, the meek endurance, the tenderness of a John i 
Here is he whose healing art shall often renovate and re-beautify 
the frail tabernacle of the souL Shall he be like the beloved physi- 
cian ? Here are the future poets, whose numbers shall be 'Hhouj^hts 
that breathe and words tliat bum. Shall they, like the sweet singer 
of Israel, wake psaltery and harp to the high praises of Heaven's 
King 1 Here are they, the men, the women who shall come up, 
live, feel, and act, in idl the relations of life, under thousands of ever 
varying circumstances, when the fathers and the mothers shall de- 
cline in the vale of tears and pass away. 

'' Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined." Who shall so bend 
the twigs that they may grow up trees of strength and beauty, gra- 
cing the garden, the field, and the wood ? Who shaU ? Who will ? 
Teacher, the task is thine. Thy influence combined with that of 
the parents, shall make the future character. Thou canst move the 
young mind committed to thy trust, as the winds move the leavas of 
the forest. Thou canst press the young heart even as the seal im- 
presses the wax. The confidence and the affections of the child are 
thine. Use thy power, but use it safely, well, gently, lovingly, yet 
firmly deal with those little ones. Write such clutracters on these 
young minds as future homes shall safely deepen, and a present and 
coming age delight to read ; such as shall bless the child, the man, 
the world, reflecting honour on thyself, and bringing glory to the 
Creator of all mind. Teacher what a work is before thee ? What 
manner of person shouldat thou be 1 And what qualifications are 
necessary to fit thee for this high trust ? — Amictu, in BtockvilU Re- 
eorder. 



2. THE POSITION OF TEACHERS. 

We ai*e glad to have before us abundant evidence that teachers 
are beginning to learn that their position in society really depends 
on themselves. The teaching profession is a learning profession. 
Many of its .nembers are far more learned than the majority of law- 
yers, doctors, or clergymen. And the work which they have to 
perform is certainly one of the noblest which can possibly fall to the 
lot of man. How is it then that teachers have so often been treated 
with contempt ? How is it that at the present day the teaching pro- 
fession does not rank so high as the other learned professions 7 And 
what remedies can be suggested for altering public opinion for the 
better? 

It is our intention to enter into into all these questions. What 
we assert at present is, that teachers themselves have it greatly in 
their power to produce a revolution in regard to this whole matter. 
At the bottom of the low estimation in which ih^ teaching profession 
is held by a large mass of people, is a low estimation of the value of 
education itself The public need to be enlightened. Even many* 



men who occupy imiK>rtant positions in society, are blind to the ad- 
vantages of high culture. They value sound common sense and 
practical wisdom. And they imagine that these can be acquired 
more surely in the business of life than by anjr amount of intellectual 
or moral training. With such people it is of no use to argue. 
They continually appeal to their own career : *' They never had 
much book learning. They left the school at twelve M thirteen. 
And yet they have made large fortunes, and have got on wonderfully 
well." There is no one so conceited as the blockhead ; and no one 
so obstinate in his opinions as the man who has formed them with- 
out one good reason. We must therefoie leave these people alone. 
But teachers have to a large extent the forming of the young minds 
in their own hands. It is their special business to teach a knowledge 
of one^s own self, of one's ignorance, and to beget an earnest longing 
after more knowledge. If the teacher knows his work and has free 
scope, there should be comparatively few of his pupils who will in 
after life entertain the low notions in regard to the work of a school 
master which were held and are still h^d by many of the grown up 
generation. And we believe a remarkable change is taking place in 
this way. Some teachers began to enquire into the proper methods 
of education, since they have conducted there work according to the 
laws of nature, the affections of the pupils are more drawn out to- 
wards them, the pupils leave the school with a minsled respect and 
love ; and the memories of their teachers will be dear to them foi; 
life. 

But before this change can be in any degp^ee satisfactory, it is es- 
sential that the teacher cultivate his own mind. He must be a man 
continually acquiring knowledge ; and that hnowledge must not be 
a mere farrago of heterogeneous details, but such as shall bear upon 
the welfare of man, physical intellectual, and moral. Besides this, 
every teacher should have his own special studies : . studies in which 
he should be regarded as an authority from the thoroughneas and 
minuteness of his investigations. 

Tet even all this is not enough. Teachers must combine. Already 
there exist various local associations ; but in many districts teachers 
have not yet formed themselves into unions. These associations are 
of the greatest importance. In the first place, they are useful as 
giving a stimulus. Teachers come to know each other. They get 
greater insight into their work. They are cheered by mutual sym- 
pathy. And a feeling of brotherhood will give strength to many 
exertions. But, second, they are exceedingly valuable in important 
political emergencies. They give expression to the wishes of school- 
masters. They make the community feel that schoolmasters are a 
power in the body politic. And if all the local associations could 
somehow be combined into one great union annually or at stated in- 
tervals, schoolmasters might speak with a voice to which even Par- 
liament would listen. — The Museum. 



3. DIFFICULTIES OF YOUNG TEACHERS. 

We commend to our young teachers, and specially to those soon 
about to enter upon the charge of schools, the following passages 
from Canon Champney's address to the students of the Home and 
Colonial School Society's Institution : — 

The work of Teaching, — Before we begin any work, it is wise to 
consider what the work is, and, if it be possible, to get a clear view 
both of what we shall have to do, and of the means with which we 
shall have to do it. And if, after careful oonsideration of the work 
and all its difiiculties, we find that the means which we shall have, 
if we choose to employ them, are sufficient to enable us to accom- 
plish the work, we shall go to it, not in the presumptuous confidenoe 
of ignorance, but in the well-grounded confidence that springs from 
a knowledge both of the work itself, and of the means by which it 
will be accomplished. 

The work in which you will shortly be engaged, if it please God, 
is one the importance of which can scarcely be over-estimated. It 
is my own belief that, iiext to the work of the Christian ministry, 
the work of the Christian teacher follows in importance. If yon 
are spared to labour for the ordinary term of years, each of you 
must exercise an influence over thousands of children. If you do 
your work well and faithfully, as true servants of Jesus Christ, 
your teachings will tell for eternity. Many will ^' rise up and call 
you blessed." Many whom you have instructed as children will 
become themselves the centres of circles, on which they in their 
turn will exercise their influence ; and as the renUs of what we do 
and say, whether it be good or evil, will be reckoned, in God's sys- 
tem, to those who do and say them, if you are only, through grace, 
enabled to be faithful, an abundant harvest of both nearer and 
more remote usefulness must spring from the seed which you will sow. 

lite difficulties of School work^ — A school is not a deep, calm, 
quiet sea over which you may float without any trouble, and where 
you have simply to lift up your oars and let the current carry you 
along. There are many many pieces of rough and broken water 
above because there are rooks and snags below. You will hav# 
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rnpged tempers to deal with as well as some meek ones ; restless 
spirits as well as quiet ones ; irritable and fidgety constitutions, as 
well as more passiye and inert ones. You wHl have many idle, 
because constitutionally indolent, ones to deal with ; you will have 
to deal in the school with effects which the home has created, and 
which you cannot get at in the home to rexj^dy, and which you wiU 
have to correct, so ^ as they can be corrected, not with the help 
of the parent, but sometimes with the actual though unintentional 
opposition of the parents ; you will have to deal with misunder- 
standidl; and prejudice, sensitiyeness and jealousy, personal pride, 
and that real cruelty which is called affection, that will not correct 
» teult itself, and will allow no one else to correct it. You will 
have to begin your work over and over again ; to find that what 
you have carefully taught has been carelessly forgotten, and what 
you thought, and thought* rightly perhaps, that ^ou had made so 
plain, you must needs try to make as plain again. All this will 
try yoiL You will have need of imtieuce. You will have need of 
n^udi patience. You will require to hold yourselves thoroughly in 
liand. You will want forbearance with the children. You will 
<^ten want it quite as much with the parents, who, though acting 
childishly, must not be treated or spoken to as children ; who are 
often tenacious of respect from others in exact proportion to their 
ignorance of their own duty. 

TKe spirit in which to overcome them. — ^Look all this steadily in 
the face. These are difficulties great and reaJ. And they are such 
as only the true grace of God can enable any one to surmount. 
But the teacher who goes into her school with a deep sense of His 
forbearance, who has so long borne with her, whose heart is softened 
and gladdened by the assurance of that patient kindness wherewith 
He loved and still loves her ; who goes to her work with a real love 
to the little immortal ones whom her God and Saviour has, in hw 
Divine Providence, set her to influence for time and for eternity, 
that teacher will bear, because she knows how much she has been 
borne with, and her bright face, gentle voice, kind words, and 
quiet wisdom, will win their way lx)th with children and parents, 
and gain the love of the one and the confidence of the other. 

Is you are placed in charge of an entirely new school, you will 
have to reduce into order a little chaos. Children that have never 
been confined to any place before for an hour, will have to be kept 
in one place and to be quiet under it. Little, restless, wandering 
things, that have roamed here and there at will, must be taught to 
sit still. Little irritable and pugnacious spirits, that are ready to 
resent fhe smallest intiiision on their right, must be made quiet, 
and trained to have others near them without restiveness or impa 
tieuce. Minds that do not know what attention means, must be 
made to attend, and be brought to fix themselves on a given sub- 
ject. The hearing, moving mass of an entirely new school is a 
chaos in miniature. But gentle firmness that will be obeyed, 
patient, persevering action will tell upon the chaos, and bring order 
out of its confusion, and peace over its conflicting elements. You 
must not expect to do in a moment what can only be done in a 
week. Habits of order, obedience, attention, are not the mush- 
rooms that spring in a dewy morning, but trees that have grown in 
many a day of sun and shower. But when once these habits are 
formed in a school, every fresh comer feels their power ; and the 
wildest young elephant, when placed in a whr>le company of tame 
ones, soon ceases to be wild, leaves off trumpeting, and goes quietly 
along. *<Seek to gain the children's love." It is not hard to gain. 
Children soon love those that love them. Christ has said that men 
do this, sinners though we all are ; and we feel that his word is 
true. It is the word oi Him who made and who understands the 
heart of man. There is, perhaps, no man who, if he were told that 
another felt a great regard and love for him, would not €,t once be 
kindly disposed towards him. Children are more accessible to love. 
And when you have gained their love you have tied them with a 
silken band, but one that will hold them as firmly as a rope of wire. 
You have secured them with 'Hhe cord of a man — ^the band of 
love," and they will do anything for you. They will mind more 
readily what you say ; learn more readily what you teach ; copy 
more readily what you do ; and, if the children love you, the 
parents will like you. The mothers will, for kindness to the child 
is sure to win its way to the mother's heart ; and if you secure the 
goodwill of the parents, you have got the strongest argument 
which you can use to induce them to help and not hinder; to 
second and not thwart you in your important work. 

Doubt not, but earnestly believe that difficult and important as 
is the work before yon, it will be as blessed of God if you, looking 
well at the difficulties and keeping steadily to the object^ use the 
means that God shall give you, in reliance on his constant help and 
trusting simply in his Almighty power, and seeking his only glory, 
which is most advanced in forwarding man's salvation. 



IV. ^^m «« (Sanuifliatt Sf^tnoHn. 



1. DINNER TO DAVID MILLS, ESQ. 
On the 18th ultimo, a complimentary dinner was gi^en to David 
Mills, Esq., late local superintendent for Kent, in the village of 
Ridgetown, as a token of the regard entertained for him by the 
teachers of the county. Mr. Mills held the position of Local Super- 
intendent for nine years, during which time he succeeded in raising 
the schools of Kent from mere existence to a position that will rank 
favorably with the schools of an^r county in the province. His rare 
abilities, his extensive range of information, his persevering indus- 
try, and his fine tact for business have left an influence on individu- 
als and on society that wDl continue to be felt in coming years. The 
dinner was provided by the Rev. Mr. Phelps, and was worthy of 
the occasion . About two hundred persons sat to the tables. Dinner 
being over, they repaired to the Town Hall, which was beautifully 
decorated for the occasion . Appropriate mottoes and devices adorned 
the walls, while ^ayi clusters of flowers shed their fragrance on every 
side. Mr. Harrison, the present Local Superintendent, presided. 
Very able speeches were delivered by Mr. Mills and Mr. Lindsay. 
The latter gentleman began by remarking that a few months ago he 
read a very able speech by Mr. Mills on the Confederation question ; 
and, though not wholly agreeiiM^ with him, he admired hiB talent 
and ability. His knowledge of English historjr was extensive, and 
his manner of treating the subject showed him to be a man of no 
ordinary mental calibre. He was what Scotchmen call a 'a man o' 
weehtf a representative man ; a man who had done brain woik ; and 
a man who, he felt convinced, would yet make a figure in the world. 
Mr. L. then alluded to the power in the hands of teachers, and of 
the influence they might exercise over the minds of a community. 
He instanced Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Guthrie, and paid a brilliant 
and eloquent compliment to the labors of Thomas Carlyle. Above 
all things he counselled them to cultivate the principle of love, a 
principle by which all truly great men are governed. Thackeray 
was a deep, broad, warm-hes^ted, healthy man, and as such, hui 
writings are worthy of their earnest studv. Mr. L. spoke about 
half an hour, aad resumed his seat amioat loud applause. Mr« 
Mills, on rising, was warmly received. He thanked the audience 
for the honor done him, and the teachers for their uniform kindness 
towards him. After some further preliminary remarks he proceeded 
to discuss the principles that govern society; and the continual 
struggle going on between denominations and parties. Then on 
principles that go to form the sects and parties into which mankind 
are divided ; opinion creates them and sympathy strengthens them. 
Man is governed by interest and pasbion, hence the strong opposes 
the weak. Governments frequently become the instrument of 
tyranny. The same is true of religion. But there is a common 
ground on which all can meet on friendly terms— our common 
schools afford it There is a story told of some shipwrecked mari- 
ners who, on being cast on a strange coast, expressed their delight 
on seeing a gallows, for then they were certain of being in a civilised 
country. A stranger cast upon our shores and passing through our 
country, would find instead of gallows, school-houses, and churches, 
and halls of justice, studded in every comer. These are the proper 
measures of society, and the symbols of a far higher civilisation than 
a gallows can afford. Mr. M. then spoke of the rapid progrees of 
the country, and of the excelleDcy of its educatioiMl institutions^ 
He referred to a remark made by a Canadian Minister (Mr. McGee), 
that ^ballads and legends afford a better education than our common 
schools.' He reviewed the ballad literature of Eurox>e — ^the legends 
of the Welsh bards, the songs of the troubadours, and the ballads of 
Spain, and traced their influence over the human intellect. They 
cultivate imagination at the expense of reason, and awakened a 
fondness for adventure ; manly courage was high, but morals were 
low. To maintain a proper state of society, it was neceasary, he 
said, that all grades should be educated, and to maintain a proper 
balance of the mind, literature and the arts and sciences should be 
cultivated. In the middle ages, learning was almost wholly con- 
fined to the monks. The number who gathered to hear their dis- 
courses was enormous. Dun Scotus alone had 30,000 pupib at Ox- 
ford. The disput«« of the schools kept the mind in action. Theol- 
ogy and philosophy were the preservers of that gleaming light around 
which the darkness so closely pressed. He next adverted to the study 
of the classics. There are many who oppose their study. There 
was a time, they say, when their study was necessary, for in them 
was found the sole learning the world possessed. But now they are 
no longer needed. Whjr not substitute Kant and Goethe for Plato 
and Homer ; and Masillon and Mirabeau for DemosUienes and 
Cicero ? The answer may be found in the relieious differences of 
modern times. There are few Protestants or Catholics who would 
consent to place in the hand of their children the writings of men of 
an opposing faith ; while fewer still would consent to place in their 
hands the wxitings of men of no faith whatever. Wita the < * 
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no danger of Haa rmtuBse cm poesibljr arise; for no enthnBiasm in 
their study can change a modern christian into an ancient heathen. 
But to give the.mind its best and fittest training, the study of the 
sciences should be prosecuted. Even light literature should not be 
neglected. The writings of Dickens and Thacketay should be familiar 
to every teacher. In conclusion, he urged on teachers the necessity 
of having some model, not that he should follow it mechanically, 
but that he should form his character by it Dr. Arnold was a safe 
model. Ko man had done more for the schools of Bngland than he 
had done. His scholars made a revolution wherever they went. 
The time mi^t come when his noble fragment of Koman history 
woxdd be consigned to the dark and dw£y alcove of some library, 
but Bngland could never forget what he accomplished for her schools. 
Hjr. mSIs spoke upwards of an hour, and concluded a masterly and 
philooophioal speedi in the midst of loud and prolonged cheering. — 
Oancidian Home Journal. 



2. COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOLS. 

The meeting of teachers which was held in the Central School on 
Saturday last, as appears from our report of their discussions pub- 
lished yesterday, haid under consideration a question of very great 
importance to the educational interests of the Province, viz : — 
Ought attendance at school to be made compulsory ? l%e question 
is one which has excited a good deal of attention in times past. 

When some years ago the Rev. Dr. Ryerson held a series of con- 
ventions throughout Upper Canada with a view to amendments 
which he prop<Med to make, specially to ihe Grammar School Law, 
i^ subject of compukoiy iKttendance of pupils at school, or what we 
take to be the same thing, compulsory education came in for a share 
of attention. In nearly every case, if we mistake not, ^hs decision 
of the meetings was in favor of sii<^ an amendment to the laws as 
would make attendance of the public schools compulsory ; and the 
teachers of this county appear to have arrived at a similar decision. 
No attempt has ever been made to engraft upon the School Law a 
provision of this kind, and it is perhaps doubtful whether t^e pubhc 
mind is educated up to the point ^iiieh would etnable such an at- 
tempt to be suoosssiufly made. But there is no disputing the fact 
that the school system of Canada without such provision only par- 
tially fulfils the objects contemplated, or covers the ground upon 
which it- can ever be justified. 

Considered as an abstract proposition the school system is a 
violation of the voluntary principle which the people of Canada 
long struggled for, and at last affirmed by a distinct enactment. As 
a mere matter of abstract right the state is no more justified in 
undertaking the secular than it is the religious education of the peo- 
ple. But the former is done upon the ground that the entire com- 
munity is interested in, and benefited by, the education of each 
member of that community. This is a proposition which cannot for 
^ a moment be disputed. It is abundantly sustained by everyday 
experience, and by the criminal statistics of our jails and Peniten- 
tiaries. Ignoianoe and crime or poverty almost invariably go hand 
in hand ; and that people which best provides for the education, not 
simply of a portion but of the entire mass of the community, best 
ensures its moral well being. It is upon this ground that the school 
system which taxes the entire community for the education of the 
^inldren of that community is justified. But the misfortune is that. 
the condition is not, under our present system, fulfiiled. The truth 
is that in our cities and towns especially, that very class which it is 
BMwt desiraUe, in view of the general prindple, to educate are not 
educated at all. And it is for this reason that an amendment to the 
school law, which would ensure the education of all, is imperatively 
required. That amendment must be in the shape of compulsory 
education. It is due to those who are taxed for the maintenance of 
a school system, whether they avail themselves of it or not, that 
this should be done. And for that reason we view with satis- 
faction the growing public sentiment in favor of this much needed 
reform. — HamUUm Spectator. See pages 163 and 169. 



V. ilagraitftlfad jWt^trftw- 



No. 64.— THOMAS SANDILANDS, ESQ. 

We sincerely and deeply regret to announce the decease of 
Thomas Sandilands, Esq., one of the earliest, the oldest, and most 
justly esteemed inhabitants of Guelph. Mr. Sandilands was bom, 
we bialiove, in Glasgow, in 1795. Having emigrated to America, he 
resided for a short time in the United States and subsequently in 
Toronto, where some of his children died. He became a resident 
of Quelph in 1832, commenced and carried on business successfully 
as a storekeeper for over twenty years, and not many years after hss 



settlement he was appointed local agent of the Gore Basik^-the first 
Bank agency established in Guelph. -*-0tM{|»^ JETeraU. 

No. 65.— AGGTHLAHESS, ob JOSEPH MARTIN.^ 

Another of i^e old Jpdian warriors has gone to his vast, Aggnila- 
hess (or Joseph Martin, as he was called in English), was a sturdy 
war-Kshief of the Mohawk tribe, who like all his race, was loyal and 
devoted to the British throne. He was bom at the Bay of Quints 
in the year 1792. When Creneral Brock came out to this Province 
to ti^e command of the few troops who were here to defend the 
colony in 1812, Agguilahess was at Quebec, and having tiien heard 
from the General that war was broken out between En^^d and tike 
Qnited States, he hurried back Uke a tme warrior to join his brotiier 
chiefi, in rousing up the red men to figlit for Britain. Agguilahess 
was then a young man, robust and active. His rifie might be heard 
at Queenston, (where the gallant Brock fell,) bt Beaver Dam, Cross 
Road, Chippeway, and Black Greek. He was also with the IndifBS 
dose to Fort Erie, when the Americans evacuated it, and he wit- 
nessed the explosion by which several British soldiers were unfortu- 
nately killed. When the rebdlion broke out in 1837, the In^yans 
of the Six Nations were again, very active in aiding tiia loyalists. 
Agguilahess died humbly, expressing his belief in Jesus Christ as 
the only and all sufficient Saviour, and ^'fell asleep in him," having 
a ''joy and peace" in that belie! His body was interred in tiie 
cemetery at the old Mohawk church, and the funeral was attended 
by the' Revs. NeUes, Elliot, and Roberts, (Indian Missionaries,) and 
a laxge number of his people. — BraiUford Courier. 



No. 66,— Sm GEORGE BROWN, K.C.B. 

The Hibernian annonnoes the death of this distinguished general 
He was bom in August, 1700, at link wood, near Elgin, Scotland. 
He entered the army, as eauign in the 49rd regiment, in 1806, and 
as lieutenant in the aame regiment, was pfissent at the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen. He served in the peninsular war* from its 
beginning, m 1808, to its close, in 1814, At the battle of Talavera 
he was severly wounded, and at Badajoz was one of the foriom 
hope. He was appointed captain in the 86th regiment in 1811 ; in 
1814, was made a Ueutenaiit-colonel, in which position he came to 
America during the troublous times of that period, and was present 
at the capture of Washington. Step by step he advanced upward, 
until in 1861 he became a lieutenant-general During Ihe Crimean 
campaign he led the English light division at the battle of the Ahna 
and Inkermann, and took the chief command of the storming party 
in the first unsuccessful attempt on the Redan. In 1866 he was 
created a K.C.B., and, in the following year, gasetted *' General 
in the army, for distinguished service in the field." He died at a 
good age, fuU of honors, and high in the esteem of his fellow coun- 
trymen. — Leader, 

No. 67.— PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
William Edmendstone Aytoun, Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, and a very eminent Soottish 
author, died on the 4th of Au^pst He was bom at Sdinbuigh in 1818, 
was educated at the Universii^ of which he afterwards bMame Pro- 
fessor, and in 1831 gained a prue for the first poem, ' ' Judith. " He 
was called to the Scottish bar in 1840, and in 1846 was appointed by 
the Crown to the chair of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in Edinburgh 
University. In 1862 he was appointed Sheriff of Orkiicnr and Shetland 
by the Derby Government, as a mark of |}ieir oonsiaersition for his 
zealous support to the Conservative cause. It was his literary career 
which gave him celebrity. He was a contributor for thirty yean to 
Blaekujood and other magazines, under the nomde pittme, pcurtly, of 
Augustus Dunshunner. His ballads, published in connection with 
Theodore Martin's as the '^ Bon Gaultier " baUadb, gave him a wide 
fame, aside from his magaaine reputation. He publidted ^'The 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,'^ first printed in a collected form in 
1868, and now in their 17th edition ; '< Fiimiliaii : A Spasmodic 
Tragedy," 1864, an amusing and effective burlesque of the sensa- 
tional drama ; " Bothwell : A Poem," giving an episode in the his- 
tory of Mary, Queen of Scots, published in 1866 ; an edition of 
<- The BaUads of Scotland," 1867 ; lectures on '< Poetry and Disr 
matic Literature," delivered in London in 1868; translations of 
'' Poems and Ballads of Goethe," a joint production with Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin; '^ Norman Sinclair," a novel, first published from 
EUuikwood^s pages in 1861. He was also the author of some amus- 
ing papers, of which the dry and sly humour, perhaps, was best 
appreciated by his own countrymen, entitled " Tixe Glenmutchkin 
Railway," a burlesque of the railway mania ; " How I stood for 
the Dreepdaily Burghs," a farcical acetch of electioneering, ^c. 
Professor Aytoun was a D.C.L. of Oxford, and held other acade- 
mical honours. 
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1. ARNAULT'S WITHERED LEAP. 

In the fables of Antoine Victor Arnault — a French poet of the 
last century — there is one, well known to the readers of French, 
which is remarkable for ite pathetic simplicity and beauty. It is 
called the *' Withered Leaf," and we quote it nrom the original : 

— De ta tige d^tach^e, 
Pauvre feuille dess^h^, 
O^ Tas-tu ? — Je n'en sais rien. 
I/orage a frapp^ le choD6 
Qui seni ^tait mon soutien. 
De son inoonatante haleine, 
Le zephyr on I'aquilon 
Depuis ce jour me proHiene 
De la foret ^ la plame, 
De la montagne au yaUon. 
Je yais ou le vent me mene, 
8aas me plaindxe ou m'effrayer ; 
Je vais oi ya toute chose, 
Od va la feuille de rose 
Et la feuille de laurier. 

Lord Macaulay made the following English yeraion, which is to 
be formd in his latter miscellanies : 



Thou poor leaf so sear and frail, 
Sport of eyery wanton gale. 
Whence, and whither, dost thou fly 
Through this bleak autumnal sky ? 
On a noble oak I grew, 
Careen, and broad, and fair to yiew ; 
But the monarch of the shade 
By the tempest low was laid. 
From that time, I wander o'er 
Wood and yalley, hill and moor, 
Whereso'er the wind is blowing, 
Nothing caring, notiiing knowing ; 
ThithAT go I, whitiittr goes 
Glory's laurel. Beauty's rose. 

This has the defect of most of Maoanlay's writings, of being too 
rhetorical. Arnault, inhJ0 simple lines, has notUng of ''black 
autumnal skies," nor of ''noble oaks," nor of "monarch of the diade," 
nor of " Gloxy's laurel and Beauty's rose." Fifteen years ago Mr. 
Bryant tried his hand upon the little poem, with this success : 

Faded, seyered from thy bough 
Poor leaf ! whither goest thou ? 
Ask me not ; my parent oak 
Lately felt the tempest's stroke, 
Since that moment, eyery gale, 
From the wood to fields below. 
From the mountain to the yale, 
Bears me on, a withered leaf, 
Whoreeoe'er the wind may blow, 
Wandering without fear or grief, 
I but go where all things go. 
Where the rose's leaf, at last, 
And the laurel leaf are cast. 

A later yeraion we find in IGss Edwards's small yolume of poetry 
entitied " Ballads," just published. Here it is : 

PartM from thy natiye bough, 
Whither, whitlier goest thou, 

Leaflet frail ! 
From the oak tree where I grow 

In the yale; 
From the woods all wet with dew 

Lo ! the wind hath torn me ! 
Oyer hill and plain he flew, 

And hither he hath borne me. 
With him wandering for aye, 

Until he forsakes me, 
I with many others stray, 

Heedless where he take me : 

Where the leaf of laurel goes, 
And the leaflet of the rose. 

—N. F. Post. 



2. AUTUMN. 

The autumn has again come with its fruits and their associated 
joyousnefls. The golden haryests which haye been gathered by the 
farmer are comparatiyely abundant, and raise his hopes for the 



future, while tiiey Mghten the Imrdemi of the mresent All ^e 
asBooiatioDs of this season are of A deeply intensOng nature. The 
bountias with which the Almighty Gwer of aJl g(^ luts loaded 



the earth for the sustenance of his creatures, tend to fill the land 
with gladness, and suggest to man the duty of beneyolence to his 
less fortunate brother, and thankfufaiees to his Maker. The forest 
foliage is beginning to assume those exquisitely beautiful tints whiidi 
are so marked a feature of American forest scenery. We ki^ow of 
nothins more gor^usly splendid than the blending of the purple, 
the yellow, the cnmson, the green, and the many shades and tints 
exhibited to the eye in a woodland walk, at this calm and delicious 
season. Here and there the ieayes are silently and solemnly falling, 
teaching thoughtLeas man leesons of wisdom, whispering to him that 
he too is mortol, and will fisde and fall as a forest leaf. Spring may 
be the season of hope snd faith and cheerfulness, but Autiuon is 
specially suited to fill the heart with thankfulness, while it forces 
the mind, spite of itself, into a sober, serious, and religious mood. 
It seems to say to us, though the Great and Good Being who fruc- 
tifies the earth, giyee you plenty, and fills your bams and store- 
houses to oyerflowing, yet remember that you are mortal, repress 
all feelings of pride and self-sufiiciency, for as tiie leaves on the 
trees and the flowers in the fields are lading and passing away, «o 
you will fade and pass away from this beautiful eaiih. Do good 
while you may, that your memory may liye and produce upon the 
minds of those who are left impressions as delicious and abiding as 
those produced by a forest landscape in the setting sun. 

O Autumn ! we loye thee— we.loye to contemplate thy beauttos. 
We loye to look upon the last lingering aster by the roadside, the 
bright golden aoliaago attempting to defy the power of the frost to 
mar its beauty, and the last modest little blue bell, quietly fulfilling 
its mission by the mossy woodland path. There is a power, a loye- 
liness in nature at this season, which words are inadequate to ex- 
press. Reader,--go and enjoy its glories, for the Winter oometh 
apaoe. — Norfolk Mts89nger, 



3. AUTUMN LEAVES. 
The glory of autumn beauty is fast fading, after a reign of about 
afodnight. The colovaof the naples and other trees thia year 
haye been as bright and yaried as we haye oyer seen tiiem, and, 
eyen yet, though many trees are almost bare, the color of the woods 
is exquisite. Crimson, scarlet, marone, purple, brown, orange, 
yellow, and green are blended with a richness of effect that no hu- 
man skill could riyal, and any picture of which would be deemed 
moat unnatural by ^oee who have neyer been in Nerth America in 
autumn. The bright oolors of these leaves, the result not of froat 
or fading, but of ripening, just as fruit beoomea luight when ripe 

ias Thoreau clearly pointed out ), are attracting the attention they 
eserye, for wherever there are rows of maple trees young ladies 
maybe seen busily gathering the finest specimens of the fallen 
leaves, doubtless, for artistic purposes. It is to be wished that a 
much larger proportion of the people could drink in delight from 
the contemplation of the remarkable beaoties of our autumn, as the 
pleasure, though it costs nothing, iaof a high order, and wholly un- 
alloyed with evil. The cultivation of the sense of the beautiful 14, 
indeed, a great and permanent source of gratification. — Montreal 
Witness, 



Yll. tftfttotianttl itttiltiamrc. 



OouNTT WsMTWoRTH TsAOHBBS* AssooiATiON.— The quarterly meet> 

ing of this body took place on the Ist ult. in the Central school. The 
President, the Rev. Dr. OrmiBtoD, occupied the chair. The subject dis- 
cussed was " The best method of dealing with indolent pupils/* Mess*'8. 
Frond, of Hamilton, King, of Barton, McEea, of Dundas, Anderson, of 
Paris, Ewen , of West Flamboro, and seyeral others took part in the dit*. 
cussion. The president in summing up, said that indolence in pupils might 
arise from three sources, either from the nature of the pupil himself, from 
the infloenoe to which he is subjected while out of school, or from incapa- 
city in fbe teadier. From the first two of these the only practical remedy 
lay in direct personal ezertion«on the part of the teadier to rouse the pnpil 
and obtain the oo-operation of his parents. Mr. McCallum's esstfy, read 
at last meeting on ** Sdieol Discipline,'* was then taken up and discussed. 
The yiew of the essayist-- that corporeal punishment is occasionally benefi- 
cial and actnally necessary,— wa« generally ooneuired in, Mr. J. H. Smith, of 
Greensyille, West Flamboro, then read an essay on the ** Science of Edu. 
oatioB." It was a well prepared paper, and concluded with an eloquent 
appeal the te teachers to take into freqaent consideration the importance 
of the work in which they are engaged. After tMs, Mr. J. B. Smith, of 
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HamiltoD, gAve ao iUtistratioD of hii method of teaching reading, followed 
bjT a raeitatioa of the *' Main Traek," by fckugeant After some farther 
proceedings of en interesttng character to teachers, the association ad- 
Joamed. — Leadtr Corretpcndmu^, See page 158. 

— — Qunii*8 UaiTRasiTTi EnesToir.— Degrees were recentlj conferred 
upon a namber of gentlemen who had completed their course of iostrue- 
ticn in the medical department ot the college. The foUowiog Is an alpha- 
betical list of the graduates, and of students who have passed the primary 
ezaminationa It has been obtained from the secretary :— Doctors of Med- 
cinc— John Agnew,B.A., Kingston ; Alexander Bell, Bath ; John Bigham, 
Orono ; Sargeon Major Bowen, Rifle Brigade ; George Deans, Trenton; 
Thomas T. 0. fiartsoa, Selkirk; David Heggie, Brampton; Alfred J. 
Horsey, Kingston ; Edwin H. Kertlsnd, Welfe Island ; John Massie, Sey- 
mour; Alexander McLaren, Williamstown ; James B. Morden, Bloom- 
field ; James Neish, Kingston ; Richard A. Reeve, B. A, Toronto ; Thomas 
B. Tracy, Kingston; William J. Weekcs, Lyn. John Bell, EA., also 
passed the necessary ezaminationa, and will receive the degree on reach- 
ing the required age of 21 years. Primary students.— The following 
atudenis passed the primary examination : — Alfred Annstrong, Kingston ; 
'William Beattie, Kingston ; Joseph Oampbell, Perth ; Charles Lake, Mm*- 
Yale ; James Sammerville, Kingston. 

Qoxkn'b UiOTBaanr.— The academic session o( Queen's University 

and College commenced on the 2lth ult. The Rev. Principal Snod 
grass, after the opening prayer, welcomed the return of the students and 
the advent of the new-comers. He referred to the passage of the new 
Grammar School Act which provides that Head Masters of Grammar 
Schools must have a degree from some University of the British dominiona 
The new Medical Act provides for the registration of properly qoslified 
medical practitioners, and inaugurates a uniform ^stem of matriculation 
and examination at the medical colleges. Dr. Williamson, Profesiiorof 
MaUiemstics and Natural Philosophy, delivered an address, academical in 
its character, on the advantages of Uie study of Mathematics and Physical 
ScieDce. The proceedings lasted about an hour, when the assemblage was 
diamissed with a benediction bj the PrindpaL— CAroiuc/e and Nnu, 

-i-^ TicroaiA UicrrEBfiiTT.— The Fall term of this well-known and em- 
inently useful institution was opened on the 1st ult At the appoiuted 
time, the students begaA to re-assemble,— old members to report themselves, 
and new ones to claim a share of recognition and sympathy in the arduous 
task of plodding for an education. We congratulate them, however, on 
this first step they have taken, and^n the fact that they have now the as- 
sistance of able professors and teachers, kind and forbearing in their dis- 
position, well qualified to help them, and willing at once to work with 
them and to make them work. The course of instruction in this University 
is not surpassed by that of any other on (he continent, and students have 
DOW every facility for the requirement of a first-claas education. We are 
pleased to understand that during the recent vacation, arrangements have 
been affected, In the classification and other particulars, which will render 
still more efficient the operations of the University ; and we hope the edu- 
cational advantages now offered may prove a stimulus to those who have 
come, and commend (he institution still more fully to the confidence of the 
public We are glad, also, to see that notwithstanding the hardness of 
the times, the College is still well sustained, the attendance being about as 
large as that of former years.— Co6our^ World, 

Thk Bellxvilli Sxmima&t.— From a letter to the Advocate from 

the Rev. Mr. Sheppand, we learn that the debt to day on the Seminary, if 
nothing had been paid on it, would have been $49,567, whereas it has been 
actually reduced from $24,123 to $16,918, showing that there has been 
raised and paid out since July 1st, 1869, the sum of $32,644. Surely this 
* obght to satisfy, and no doubt will satisfy every reasonable person, tiiat 
those who have had the management of the business have dealt faithfully 
in the matter. 

EnsoopAL Chuech School fob OiELa. — Following up a* project 

submitted to the Chnrch of England Synod 4ast June, a committee meeting 
of mensbers of the Synod was held In this city, a day or two since, to 
consider the desirableness of establishing, in ToroutO| an Episcopal church 
school for girls, and for the education of daughters of the clergy. The 
eommlttee was well attended, as considerable interest is felt in the move- 
ment by Uie Episoopnliana After an interesting discussion, a sub-com- 
mittee to consider the whole matter was appointed, to report as soon as 
aufficient satisfactory information can be collected, so as to enable the 
present oommittee to prepare a practical tebeme for the adoption of the 



Synod. We believe it is the intention of the general committee to submit 
a preliminary prospectns to the clergy and laity, with a tIcw to invite 
discussion on the sulgect, and to secure as large an infiaence as possible in 
favor of the scheme. Onr readers will remember that a plan was pro- 
posed by Mr. Brooke (one of the city board of school trustees), last spring, 
to establish a high school for girls, and one, we believe, for boys, bj the 
board. The school law gives the board fall power to establish such 
schools ; and we are surprised that no further effort has been made to 
realize the wishes of a great many of the rate-payers on the subject. 
Other parties, we see, are moving in this direction. — Leader. 



— Iff McMoaiAM : Bxv. R. Floou, M.A., Local Superiktikdent, Dkla- 
WAas. — The Board of Public Instruction of the County of Middlesex, in rev- 
erent submission to the righteous disposal of the Most High, acknowledges its 
loss by death of the Reverend Richard Flood, M. A., Delaware. This 
Board appreciates the many excellencies which shone brightly in the char- 
acter of the departed. To all he cherished and manifested a generous and 
fatherly spiriL A man of sound and highly cultivated intellect, he de- 
lighted to lay out his talents and acqnirements in the advancement of 
general education. He was chairman of tiiis Board since the Bishop of 
Huron withdrew his attendance. He willingly accepted a competent and 
important proportion of the Board, and as long as health permitted was 
exemplary in the punctuality of his attendance. His candour and kind- 
ness not only endeared him to all the Members of the Board, but secured 
the respect of the candidates who submitted to bis examinations. It was 
his delight to draw out the proofs of their literary qualifications and their 
sptnees to teach. The Members of this Board who had the happiness to 
be scquainted with the Reverend Mr. Flood, will long retain a lively im- 
pression of his genUe and loving intercourse with them in the discharge of 
the responsible duties publicly entrusted to them. — Jobn MoLxait, Chair- 
man ; Jaxss SxiNNKa, Secretary. — Cinnmunicaied. 



USE OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHIES ILLEGAL. 
According to previous notice, the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion has withdrawn its sanction to the use of Morse's Geography 
in anj of the public schools of Upper Canada. Hereafter it 
will not be lawful (after the copies now in actual use in any 
school are worn out/ to use either Morse's or any other Ameri- 
cau geography in either the Grammar or Common Schools of 
Upper Canada. A yiolation of this order in any case will render 
liable the school concerned to the loss of its share in the Gram- 
mar School Fund or Legislative School grant, as the case may be. 

BOOKS APPROVED BY THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS OF UPPER CANADA. 

The following books, published in Canada, have been approved 
and recommended by the Council of Public Instruction for use 
in the Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada : — 

Sangster's National Arithmetic, in Theory and Practice, 
adapted to the Decimal Currency. 

Sangster's Elementary Arithmetic, in Decimal Currency. 

Sangster's Elementary Treatise on Algebra. 

Lovell's General Geography ; by J. George Hodgins, LL.B. 

Easy Lessons in General Geography; by ditto. 

School History of Canada and the other British North Ameri- 
can Provinces ; by ditto. 



ADAM MILLBR'S CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS. 

BULLION'S Analytical and Fraotical Englisb Grammar, 60 cents. Jo- 
troduction to ditto, 25 cents Stoddard's Juvenile Mental Arithmetic, 
18 cents. Stoddard's American lotellectuul Arithmetic, 20 cents. 

Lovell's Series of School Books. The National Series. Stationery of 
CFery description. A liberal discount allowed t«> teachers. 

ADAM MILLER, 
Oct. 2, 1866. 8<n., n.p. 62 King Street Eaet, Toronto, 



ADTKaTiscMBNTa ioserted in the Journal of Education for SOcents per 
line, which may be remitted in po%tage itampe, or otherwise. 

TEa)C8: For asinsle copy of the Journal of Educe tion^%\ perannum, 
back Tols., neatly stitohed, supplied on the same terms. All suhscriptions 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in adTaoce must 
in all cases aoeompany the order. Single numbers, 10 cents eaoh. 

All eommunications to be addressed to J. Gxoaea HoPQiaF, L.L B, 
Sduemiian Ofee, Toronto. 
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THE FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN UPPER 
CANADA. 

As the reading season^ in connection with our Free Public 
School Libraries is nqj^r at hand, we have inserted in this number 
of the Journal of Education, for the information of Trustees 
and Teachers^ a series of articles, or papers bearing upon the 
subject of libraries and library books. 

We would especially call attention to those papers on page 
162 which refer to the inevitable connection between the reading 
of sensational literature and crime. The proof of this ruinous 
connection between pernicious reading and youthful crime is but 
too evident not only in England and the United States, but also in 
our owfl country.* Recently, a mania for theft and other kindred 



* As an illuairation of this stateiaent we would direct the attentioa of 
our readers to an article on this subject in the J<mrnal of Education for 
April, 1861, in which eases which occarrcd in Canada are cited. We 
would also remind our readers of the instances of jouthfnl crime which 
recentlj occurred at London and other parts of Canada, and which maj 
most probablj be accountsd for in like manner, — as well as a familiarity 
with discharged conricts, as stated by the Judge. A late number of the Lon- 
don Prototype says :— *' The present year has developed an amount of 
crime in our midst which, we fkncj, few imagined could exist. • • • But 
even looking at the city calendar solely, we find a record alarming enough ; 
and in every case, we beliere, the criminals were young men — and in 
some instances, sons of most respectable people. It was, we are told, a 
melancholy spectacle to see such an array of well-dressed, good-looking 
young men as stood in the dock on the closing day of the assises, when 
Hr. Justice Hagarty was called on to pass the sentences. The learned 
Judge himself coBunented freely and fteliagly on the great increase of 



crimes seemed to have possessed, not in all cases, the poor and 
ignorant, but, the youth of some of the more respectable and 
well educated families in the community. This depraved taste, 
and extraordinary fancy for crime seems to have been fostered to 
a lamentoble extent by a familiarity with the daily records of the 
police-court, or with the recitals of successful crime prepared by 
professional writers of that class of criminal literature. 

It is true that the facilities for religious instructions in the 
schools are ample ; and that in Toronto, Hamilton, and all over 
Upper Canada, advantage is fully taken of those facilities; 
but such instruction, if not followed up, or if it is permitted to 
be neutralised by other adverse influences, caused by neglect to 
provide library books of a sound, moral, or healthful tone, then 
it is clear that an evil is growing up among us which should be 
checked without delay. 

It must be obvious to every one who reflects for a moment on 
this subject, that if in our schools, boys are given a taste for 
reading and learning, it is unreasonable, not to say reprehensible, 
for the school authorities not to provide a supply of pure and 
healthy reading for gratifying those intellectual tastes which 
have been thus designedly created. To permit boys, 
whose desire for books and reading has been fostered, to select 
such works as they see flt, is to leave them open to most danger- 
ous influences ; for often the reading of the bad and disreputable 
books, which are to be found on so many of the book stalls, 
affords their unsophisticated natures the highest gratification. 
The taste thus vitiated grows by what it feeds upon ; and the 
descent, it is well known, is easy from familiarity with the over- 
wrought pictures of imaginary crime to the actual perpetration 
of it. The case of young Harter at Brockville, as given in this 
Journal for April, 1861« and the English cases mentioned on 
page 162 of this number, afford a painful proof of this. 

It is, therefore, a serious responsibility which rests upon tms* 
tees to provide for this inevitable want in the school-room — a 
want which is inseparable from the very training which they are 
giving to the pupils. To meet this pressing necessity every 



crime observable in a class of young men from whom much better things 
might be expected. ' It has been,' he said, *a subjeet of remark to htaa 
that a great number of decent looking young men in Toronto seemed to 
be leading lives of Infamy ; and he was sorry to say their ranks were ia* 
creasing. They were not of the lowest but of the better elasses— yooag 
men who had indulgent parents, comfortable houses, enough to eat and 
drink, bnt who abandoned themselves to the most idle, dissolute and In- 
temperate courses.' This Is an ominous state of aflkirs. * * * That the 
educated respectable classes of society should send so many criminals 
abroad, and thosfi too, of the wor^t stawpi Is a new and suiptisiagfeatara 
of our soelal syitf m«* 
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facility has been given to trustees hj the Educational Depart- 
ment to furnish their schools with suitable library books at the 
least possible cost to the neighborhood. It is gratifying to know 
that so many of the trustee* have cheerfully availed themselves 
of these facilities, but still there are yet many parts of the countrv 
in which no free public school libraries have yet been established. 
From an interesting library map of Upper Canada, recently com- 
piled in the Educational Department, it is carious to see how 
whole districts of the newer parts of the country have largely 
availed themselves of their library privileges, whileraany of the 
older parts have literally done nothing at all. What may be 
the future fate of the children of the schools thus deprived of 
the blessing and companionship of good books during the long 
winter evenings, it is difficult to tell ; but the risk in their case 
is more than should be incurred by intelligent parents or 
trustees. 
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1. YOUTHFUL CRIME AND CHEAP PERIODICALS. 

It was Sir Walter Scott who, according to Lockhart'a Life of 
him, sidd. that to teach a child to read and then not to provide 
books for him, was like teaching a person to seek good food, and 
then bring him to an empty larder. Sir Walter's own beautiful 
writings undoubtedly helped to banish the trashy novels— the 
Pamelas, &c. of a former age, wherefore we respect his memory ; 
but the two cases which he mentions differ greatly. A child who 
has been taught to read, and to love reading, if not supplied with 
books or papers that are good, will exercise his power on those that 
are bad. Reading of some kind he must and will have. His is 
not, aa in the case of the himgry person, a question between food 
and no food, but it is a Question between good reading and bad 
reading. How often, when walking the streets of uiis great 
metropolis, if you are only moderatdy observant, may you see 
youths, evidently intelligent in countenance, onick in sensibility, 
their arms entwined around each other's neck, dead to all outward 
signs of life, to the passing crowd, tf> the roll of vehicles, to the 
flowing tide of business, gazing intently into a shop window, where 
hang many cheap periodicals, adorned with rough woodcuts, setting 
before the bodily eye the burden of the letterpress, which relates 
how deeds of violence were done without detection, how a free and 
easy way of life was secured by some bold stroke for money, and 
how the assertors of the law wer^ outwitted and baffled by an un- 
scrupulous use of nerve. No one will say that the children whose 
attention is bound and taste fascinated by such literature as is here 
described, do not slowly imbibe poison. Yet they have been taught 
and well taujg;ht, in Church schools, perhaps, and having the power 
of reading given to them, they exercise it. The Church is liberal 
towards her children. It is not her fault if any of them grow up 
in ignorance. She spends large sums of money on schools, colleges, 
teachers, books. But the church leaves too much to the enterprise 
of private publishers, when she ne^ects the work of publishing 
cheap periodicals for children. Private pubhshen have one object, 
and onely one, namely, to sell their publications and make money, 
and they will accomplish their object by following, but not creating, 
the public taste. Of course the result is certain. We have the 
cheapest editions of Jack Sheppard, and a succession of such books 
as Charley Wag. The poiMu is first set flowing in towns, but it 
soon affects villages. We have endeavoured on every suitable oc- 
casion to- draw attention in this Paper to the evil which we deplore. 
Proofe of the evil are not wanting. One waa furnished a few days 
ago. 

" Robbery by a Pogfe. —Wm. James Faver, page in the service of 
Lady Caroline Thynne, of No. 15a TJppsr Brook Street, Orosvenor 
Square, was charged before Mr. Knox with steiding some gold 
braooLets and a quantity of other property, belonging to her lady- 
ship. — Serjeant John Mulvaney, 24 A, said : *< On the 21st instant 
I went to the residence of Lady Caroline Thynne, 15a Upper Brook 
Street, and fouad that the prisoner, who was page in her ladyship's 
service, had absconded, taking with him a quantity of jewellery 
and other valuable property. I found the woodwork of a drawer 
had been out and forced. Terterday, from information I had re- 
ceived from the superintendent of police at Dover, I went there, 
and took the prisoner into custody. On telling him the charge, he 
■aid it was aJl true, and that he had done it through reading the 
Life of Jack Sheppard, On nearchiug his box 3 found in it the book 
in question. If remanded I shall be able to produce the whole of 
the property.* — The prisoner : I have no question to ask. It is all 
tnie:**Mr. Knox remanded the prisoner. '' 



William James Faver fell a victim to the Life of Jack Sheppord. 
but he is not a solitary instance of the debasing effect of a great 
mass of the current cheap literature. Charley Wag^ the WUd Boys 
of London^ and other cheap publications, are quietly doing their 
inevitable work, working out a vast plan of demoralisation. Ed. 
Breese fell a victim in the following week. 

'* Attempt te set Fire to a House, — Edward Breese, a youth of 
fifteen, was charged with attempting to set fire to his master's pre- 
mises, 523 Oxford Streets— Mr. W. Andrews, the prosecutor, de- 
posed that he was a tailor, and the prisoner was a porter in his 
employ at eight shillings a week and his board and lodging. He 
had been about four months in his situation* Having missed a 
considerable quantity of cloth, <fec., he had lately suspected the 
prisoner of robbing him, and -this impression was confirmed by his 
seeing the boy with a sUk handkerchief in his possession belonging 
to witness. This was on Sunday. He told the boy he must go, 
and on Monday morning at about eleven o'dock he phwed a placud 
in his window, intimating that another lad was wanted. Shortly 
after this there was a strong smell of smoke all over the houae, and 
on going to the shop he asked prisoner what was the cause of it. He 
said he did not know. Witness then proceeded down stairs to the 
back kitchen, and found that the smoke prooeeded from a little 
room under the shop, a dresser which was still burning and very 
much charred. He then accused the boy of having pur^xMcly set 
fire to the place, and he denied it ; but he afterwards admitted the 
fact, saying that he set light to it with some paper. Witnes^ re- 
flecting upon the serious naturo of the ofience, thought it his duty 
to give the boy into custody, although he had previously told him 
that he should simply dischai^ him. Such was the position of the 
dresser, that if the flames had been fanned by a draught, the whol^ 
house must have been speedily hurt down. I told him I should let 
him go before he confessed, but I afterwards considered that I was 
wrong in letting him off. — Pohce constable 42 B said he found the 
dresser charred and burnt for about three feet, as described by Mr. 
Andrews. Hie hoy admitted that he did it to be revenged upon 
his master for having given him notice to leave. He found that the 
prisoner had been in the constant habit of reading such publications 
as Charley Wag^ the WUd Boys of London, and o&er dieap publi- 
cations, several copies of which he found in the boy's possession, 
(produced). The prisoner, on being asked if he had anything to 
say to the charge, replied, without any sign of contrition, < nothing.' 
— ^Mr. Flowers : I must remand him for a week, and consider how 
I shall deal with the case." 

Surely cheap periodicals, to counteract the bad ones, which are 
now so numerous, ought to be issued l^ the organs of the Churoh ; 
and when issued, ought to be patronised, encouraged, and circu- 
lated in every possible way. While we have one such periodical, 
for example, as Plecuant Hours, we ought to have balf-a-dosen. It 
ought to be possible to furnish reading as fascinating and powerful 
in an opposite direction, as Jack Sheppard. There surely must be 
and is a simple, manly, affecting way of telling a tale, and the story 
of a life, and as good a mode of relating an adventure, as are to be 
found in any bad periodical. But the great fault of most persons 
who write for good periodicals is, that they are either too sermonly, 
or else witty, without the power of being such, and hence they be- 
come too smart, too flippant, and therefore unreal ; or the style 
which they adopt on paper is so mawkish, so enfeebling, that the 
reader, however young, feels that he is an artificial atoiosphere. 
He is made sad. He cannot sympathise with soirows which are 
as the sorrows of babyhood ; he pines for something more chilling 
and real, like a man who is condemned to spend hours, on a hot 
evening, in a crowded saloon, when he thinxs of the cold bath at 
home which would restore him. This question of cheap Church 
periodicals is important. May such x>eriodica]s be multiplied, and 
when multiplied, encouraged ! 

This is our earnest wish. The object is pressing. The influences 
of the schools are being undermined. We want many good cheap 
periodicals to counteract the effects of bad ones ; but the writing in 
such should be manly while it is simple. In one word, it must be 
real. 



2. PERNICIOUS READING FOR BOYS WHO CAN 

KBAD. 

A few weeks ago, a boy waa charged with stealing an article of 
small value, and one such as boys would scarcely begin to take. 
The little fellow was bright and mtelligeut. There was a natural 
ingenuousness in him which was engaging. Tet he stood at the 
bar of the police court, a thief ! He wtA not poverty stricken. 
Idle feUowB had not used him as their easy tool, and deserted him 
when he became their <* conscript on whom the lot fell." Kind 
relatives, to save their pockets, had not turned him out upon a 
stirring world. He had a home humble and obscure, down a 
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dingy back street ; and it seems to have been as comfortable as 
poor working people in the city could make it. This was his first 
crime, and neither want, ignorance, nor bad company had led him 
to it. How then shall we explain this Uttle fellows declension ? 
In one sense it is fortunate that the knitted brow, stem counte- 
nance, and sharp questioning of the magistrate forced from the 
youth the truth. The boy haa been a diligent student in the annals 
of crime. lives of pirates, thieves, footpads, and highwaymen had 
kindled in his breast a fiery admiration of their deeds, and he was 
beginning to imitate the heroes whose adventures he had studied, 
when fortunately the law stepped in and stopped him, just when 
he had passed across the thresnold of crime. 

It is a well-known fact that eveiy week or month the printing 
press supplies, at a low cost, a mass of reading which may be 
termed criminal literature. It is used in numbers, very cheap, and 
its attractiveness is increased by a profusion of wood-cuts. The 
heroes who figure in the criminal calendar are described with a 
power, spirit, and piquancy worthy of a better theme, and this 
criminal literature, lying in a fascinating way in the windows of 
shops in cities and towns, is eagerly bought up and as eagerly read. 
In winter evenings, when snow falls, and blustering winds outside, 
shake the door fastenings, and youths are confin^ to the house, 
these penny or half-penny numbers are brought out to be thumbed 
and pored over, nay devoured ; and as they are periodically issued, 
they are always replenished. Even if there be no candle, the fire 
lijjht falls flickering upon the page, stining the wood-cuts into life 
a&ost, and the very room seems to the young reader to be peopled 
by heroes in the work of crime. There is a grim fascination in 
this class of literature — an almost Satanic influence about it, and 
even older and better readers may think themselves fortunate if it 
leaves not a poison behind. 

The law has not prohibited this kind ol literature, and will not 
do so ; but it is surely true wisdom to provide an antidote to the 
poison which lies at its heart's core. If the young are taught to 
read, it surely is necessary that they should have gcKni reading, and 
not poisonous literature, for their spare hours. At the same time 
the reading should be such as will make spare hours pleasant hours, 
otherwise Jack Sheppard and Dick Turpin will assuredly be pressed 
into service. It is not by filling books intended for spare hours 
with scientific descriptions of levers, wedges, syphons, tubes and 
telescopes, or by describing a cat and labelling it uie fdis domuHeua 
of Linnffius, that Dick Tuzpin is to be kept out of the minds of the 
young. This can be done in treatises to be studied. The young 
want something in spare hours which they can read. 

Here it mayl>e noticed that periodicals are for this purnose supe- 
rior to books. Books are now cheap and numerous ; but when 
read through once or twice their novel^ and interest pass away, 
and books are not easily replenished. Periodicals, however, com 
ing often, have a freshness which is their charm, if so be that they 
are simple and attractive in style, and the subiects presented 
therein are wisely chosen. — NaiUmal Society 8 MontfUy Paper, 



a EFFECTS OF NOVEL READING IN BELMONT. 

Some months ago, when the ''Gift-book enterprise" was more 
in vogue than at present^ an influx of trashy American literature 
and sensation novels took place into this country. One of the latter 
daes, bearing the enticing title of the " Scalp Hunter," found its 
way to the domicile of a young farmer residing in Belmont. 
Eagerly devouring its contented his mind became fiU^ with exciting 
incidents and Imr-breadth escapes, in which red men and bowie- 
knives figured conspicuously. Unaccustomed to this kind of mental 
Sabulum, what wonder that the subject was re-produced in his 
reams, and that, in the quiet night, with his wife and babe slum- 
bering peacefully beside him, he seized the partner of his bosom by 
the throat, and, with desperate clutch, imbedded his nails around 
her wind-pix>e, threatening speedy strangulation. The cries of the 
awakoied babe happily recalled him to wakefulness, and saved his 
loving spouse from further injury ; who, we may be sure, by no 
means rehshed being choked and scalped in lieu of the red man of 
the woods. One Woe was xxwsed, but another was to come. On 
the second night, the excited man, deeming himself ajB;ain among 
his wily foes, repeated the operation, but, happily, with no more 
fatal effect. The third time is said to bring the charm, and the 
suflering wife, unwilling to trust the fatal number, introduced her 
mother to the scene, to do watch and ward, lest more serious oon- 
sequttices might ensua Moaal. — Beware of trashy stories and 
sensation novels. — Peterborough JUviexo, 



4. THE AECHBISHOP OP YORK ON WORKS OF FICTION. 

At a soiree in Huddersfield, on October 31st, the Archbishop of 
York spoke of the daily educational influence exerted by books and 
periodicals at the present day, and how the teachings supplied at 



school were supplemented by the teachingpi which each one gained 
for himself from the literature he had access to. He defined useful 
study as that which enlarged their sympathies for their fellow-<ere»- 
tures over the whole world, and which enlarged their knowledge of 
the world as it was governed bv God. In oroer to understand what 
usefid reading was^ he thought he . might venture to look at what 
was useless reading. Every working-man would be likely to fall in, 
no doubt, with the newspaper for one thing ; and, for another, with 
those stimulating narratives which went now by the somewhat bar- 
barous term of '' sensational stories." These sensational stories 
were tales which aimed at this eflect, simply : of exciting in the 
mind some deep feeling of over- wrought interest, by the means of 
some terrible passion or crime. They went to persuade people that 
in almost every one of the well-ordered houses of their neighbours 
there was a skeleton slxut up in some cupboard ; that their comforts- 
able and easy-looking neighbour had in his breast a secret story 
which he was always going about trying to conceal ; that there was 
something about a real wm registered in Doctors' Commons and a 
false will tliat at some proper moment would tumble out of some 
broken bureau and bring about the denouement which the author 
wished to achieve. This was the sort of food supplied in almost . 
every kind of publication, from the penny story to larger and more 
important works. In point of truth they entirely fuled ; they gave 
distorted views of nature, and while they enlarged upon its crimes 
and weaknesses, forgot the rich chapter of silent homej^ sympathies, 
the pious mothers training their children, their secret nightly pray- 
ers for them, and the hints and helps to duty which they strewed 
in the paths of these children. Such as these were not stimulating 
enough. Always they would observe in this kind of fiction some 
great passion was supposed to take posseesiou of a man ; it was love, 
or jealousy, or what not, and it was enough to state that the man 
was stricken by this passion to be sure that his destruction was set- 
tled beforehand by the writer of the fiction, and that there was no 
possibility of escape. If he was not greatly mistaken, this tone had 
strongly reacted upon society itself, and in some of the great Crimea 
perpetrated he seemed to see the influence of this kind of feeling. 
And it was also false because of its associating crime with a certau 
grand strength. It was some great and strong or beautiful person 
who was generally the hero or heroine of these tales of honror.— 
Could they suppose anything more dangerous to the young and to 
tiie weak and hsJf-formed mind than the contemplation of Uiis kind 
of creation of the writer ? It was entirelv false. Some of them 
had read that day the conclusion of one of those tra^;edies in the 
conviction of a most miserable man for a most atrocious murder. 
But there he thought there was indeed a moral, for in the first place 
detection has followed guilt, and in the second place they had had 
laid before them the weakness and the contemptible fdly and misery 
of such a crime as that of which they had read the hiatorr. It 
would be found invariably, he might say, that crime was ihe off- 
spring of a broken nature, not of a nature in its strength. Our 
emotions were given us for a practical end, and Apart from any 
other bad result whatever, he was sure that the working constant^ 
upon peoples' emotions, without giving them the opportunity to 
put in practice what the emotion suggeeted, was itself a great evil, 
because it wore out the man in the finer part» and he was, so to 
speak, jaded and palled, and unfit to do the thing which he was in- 
tended by his Maker to do. The object of education was practical 
truth. They were being taught by every day, by every book they 
read, even though they did not agree with it — ^taught by ev6ry 
sociu influence brought to bear upon them, and by every opportu- 
nity of good when they made use of it. — MorUrecd Witness. 

6. YOUNG MEN AND THEIR READINGS. 

At this season of the year, when the lengthened night affords to 
our mechanics, artizans, and general toiling populations, leisure and 
opportunities unknown to the busier and more exhausting month* 
of summer, it may not be oonsidered as out of place if we offer a 
few suggestions upon a subject perhaps not sufficiently pondered. 
Few there are of me daas referred to, who have not &cilities, more 
or less, for vast mental and moral improvement ; and it would seem 
that nothing tends with greater directness to this devoutly to be 
wished consummation, ^i*^ ^^ enlarged acquaintance with our 
soundest literature. Were but a portion of the time which is so 
studiously devoted to less worthy, not to say questionable pursuits, 
but once and fairly redeemed, and turned into self-improving 
material, the ultimate effect upon personal and social life would be 
at once both marked and beautiful. And more especially does this 
subiect assume an aspect of importance when viewed in its relation 
to the young men of our Cliurch, to whose increasing moral power, 
and to whose growing religious influence she is lookup forward with 
such yearning anxie^. 

Whatever tends to the expansion of the human inteUeol, the re* 
finement of sensibility, and the augmentation of mind power, must 
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be regarded evermore as a mighty moral and social force. We live 
in an intensely active and enqniring age, and the great cry of the 
mighty masses of society is * * Give ns mental aliment. " This anxiety 
is both natural ai|d relevant, and is in perfect keeping with the 
original constitution of the human mind. It has also come to pass 
that no very vigorous intellectual life can now be lived without great 
indebtedness to books. If a man be known as a thoughtful, earnest, 
appreciating lover of books, and often asking their counsel, he will 
be held as a lover of wisdom ; or at least, his interest in books wUl 
be considered as a pleasing sign of self-improving character. Fall 
culture of the individual would seem impossible without the aid 
they alone can impart. A life of immense power, of thought and 
action is ever associated with our highest literature. Books enlarge, 
enlighten, improve, and empower us. The mind of the writer has 
laid its a£9uenoe of thought, recollection and hope at our feet. We 
are by sweet and silent contact brought to sympathize with loftier 
minds ; excitement, freedom, energy are the result. Old mental 
limits are defied, old bondages crumble, and holding high the fran- 
chise of our individual Uber^ we step to higher thought and deeper 
intuition ; and in laying aside our old self, assume a new and spright- 
lier manliness. Others, in offering us their worth reveal to us our 
own. Plato is mightier than Caesar, and the pen of the thinker 
than embattled battalions. Thrones and coronets, palaces and 
pyramids, rocks and mountains, are weaker than the world's best 

But reading is a work of Herculean labour, and the reader must 
come to his book with a purpose, strong, determined, and persevering 
if he would read, with tiie highest result. Heading in the highest 
sense, is as necessarily a^ work of labor and solitude as is earnest 
thought. Deep mental life seeks seclusion, hides most purposely 
from vulgar gajse that alone it may struggle for a body and a devel- 
opment. So it is with reading ; read luone we must, with pains, 
with patience, with oft-returning glance, for reaching full effect 
upon our higher being. In reading a great and good book, we come 
in contact with a great and benevolent mind. The book itself was 
net a momentary growth, a mere efflorescence, but the result of 
dose-bent, hard-strained, oft-foiled agony and effort. If then we 
would fully embrace thoughts thus painful and agonistic in their 
birth, it is by no means a great thing that we £ould patiently, 
earnestly, anxiously seek their mastery and appropriation. Our 
thoughts will never rise to the height of the author's we read, unless 
we are prepared to toil where they toiled, to groan where they 
groaned, and to writhe where they agonized. 

The merely desultory reader seldom benefits either himself or 
others. By all he thus does he impairs his faculties, and teaches 
his memory to become treacherous. He reads much but knows 
little, his little *' becomes beautifuUy less," until he becomes an ab- 
solute stranger to earnest and concentrated thought. His mind is 
always too much in haste to think, or reflect, or deliberate ; he merely 
seeks to skim the surface, and, hence, he robs himself of the ability 
either ro satisfy or reverse the assumptions and conclusions of others. 
His memory becomes inert, his imagination folds its wing, his 
judgment droops and wilts, he feels a momentary flash, and all is 
gone forever. 

Thus aQ the ends of reading are perverted ; the price of know- 
ledge, of wisdom, of endless delight is in the hands of a fool, and 
the poor fool has nothing to show for his pains. It is an ominous 
augury when a young man can sit down and devour a ''New York 
Ledger," a sickly tale, or the ''last novel," with the zest of a 
hungry hunter, and yet fight shy of a thoughtful and elevating 
book. But unhappily the rage for novels, romances, legendary 
tal^ and plays ; together with comic renderings, though by pro 
fessionals and even famous readers, is too general to be considered 
less, even in Canada, than a great social blemish. It has become a 
moral bU^ht which overspreads the land r and which blasts the blos- 
soms of virtue withers every natural feeling and benevolent principle, 
every serious thought and religious purpose, and unfits the soul for 
eveiTthing important, dignified or divine. This "rage" has the 
lamentable effect of keeping the fancy awake, and the understanding 
asleep, of paralyzing the mind ; and, after having rendered its de- 
luded votaries totally incapable of all useful effort and painstaking 
practice in this life, consigns them over to irretrievable ruin in the 
life which is to come. There can be nothing more destructive in its 
nature or in its tendencies more inimical to the best interests of the 
public and the individual, than this general and deeply rooted 
passion for books of fiction, and exhibitions of a similar character. 

Every determined, judicious self-improver, has faculty enough to 
become a good reader. His object being power, stability, force of 
thought, "though baffled oft," he wins the prize. Reading be- 
comes a mightv mstrument by which he throws a new complexion 
oyer his moral history, and secures to himself an ever increasing 
vigour of BouL Public, boundless, and unending sympathies attach 
to the wise and earnest reader. In no partial, circumscribed, or 
partizan spirit cim he, without self-reproach, permit himself t^ live. 



Books are the highest representative value of the world ; and the 
age has gathered around us the amplest treasures of thought, and 
opened tiie proudest mines of intellectual affluence. Let our young 
men penetrate the surface, become familiar with the venerable and 
everlasting thoughts of the great Classic of our own tongue, master 
our migh^ theological standard 7 and taking Isaiah and ^aul by the 
hand scale the battlements of the loftiest tnith, and touch the high- 
est standard of the Man. We may refer to this subject again. — 
Christian €hiardian» 



6. 



EDUCATION AND ABSENCE OP CRIME IN 

PETEKBOKOUGH. 



At the recent Court of hmmm in Peterborough, the Hon. Chief 
Justice Draper, in his address to the Grand Jury, alluded to the 
fact that the present was the third time in which there was no 
criminal business, or none of serious import in this court. This 
happy circumstance, mi^ht porhaps in part be attributed to the 
freedom from vice and impunity, from temptation whidi in rural 
districts existed to a greater degree than among the crowded popu- 
lation of cities. It was also to some extent owing to the extension 
of Education, and the tone of moral improvement whidi accom- 
panies it. He would not say, however, that mere cultivation of 
the intellect would suffice. Aere must also be the knowledge and 
practice of the obligations of virtue and morality, and he i^erred' 
that to the influence of these in this community must be attributed 
the absence of crime which exists in otiier parts of the country. 



III. ^apern an ieadittg mA Ht ivtlnmt. 



1. BOOKS AS A MEANS OF DOINQ GOOD. 

A method of doing good which is little appreciated by most 
Christians, is that of promoting the circulation of religious books. 
Not everyone has the ability or opportunity to bring the truth per- 
sonally to those who need it, but he may put into use books, tracts, 
and papers, which present the choicest thoughts of the most gifted 
minds. We are acquainted with not a few instances where much 
good has been accomplished in this way. 

In some cases pastors keep a supply of the best practical books to 
loan to the young and others who could not otherwise have access 
to them. We know cases where the same thing is done by pastors* 
wives, for the young ladies of their parities. Some persons keep 
supplies of envelope tracts, which they enclose with letters of busi- 
ness to their correspondents. In hundreds of ways, and at a very 
trifling expense, one who loves to do good can thus address to hu 
fellow-men the words which, with God's blessing, may save the 
soyl. 

We have been led to these remarks by a letter from a most esti- 
mable lady in one of our seminaries, describing the value of books 
as an auxiliary to the religious instructions of the institution, espe- 
cially in time of revival We take the liberty of subjoining it, as 
suggestive of what might be done by multitudes if they womd em- 
ploy the like instrumentality. 

March 8th., 1864— "JJfy Dear /Kr;— Had I known that the 
Lord told you I had need of * Jerry and his Friends,' I should ere 
this have thanked yon for obeying his voice in sending it to me. 
But I think it is not too late, even now, to thank you ; and cer- 
tainly not too late to tell you how much I value it, because I can 
use it so well in the service of the blessed Lord. I shall take great 
pleasure in securing the reading of it among our young ladies, and 
expect thereby to get it iuto many Sabbath-school libraries. I am 
thankful to see a book of this description, that is so distinguishing 
in regard to conversion. It is a pearl of price to place in the hands 
of the young, and we of riper years are glad to sit with them while 
they read and ponder. 

'' Since I saw you, I have had great delight in using your publi' 
cations for the Lord. I have kept them in my room, and every day 
young ladies have been to me for books, for themselves, and for 
friends far away. Fathers and mothers, brothers at home and in 
the camp, sisters at home and at school, thoughtless and inquiring 
friends, as well as those already Christ's, have been remembered ; 
nor have the little ones been forgotten. I have enjoyed more than 
I can tell you in talking of Christ with each one who has come to 
me, and trying to find something that the Lord would have her or 
her friend read. I have blessed you many times for these books ; 
and as often asked the Master that to the making of such books 
there may be ^ no end,' till we find ourselves singing the new song, 
because we are with Him who is ' worthy to take the book,' and 
the book-making. Tours, . i g . . /* 

— jTroc^ Joumait 
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2. RELIGIOUS AND INSTRUCTIVE LITERATURK 
The magasiiiefl of the last genention, mich as "Blackwood," 
'' Fraser,'' " The Monthly," &o., were of a secnlar character, and 
largely oompoaed of light reading. Th^ never inserted an exposi- 
tion of scripture, or grappled directly with the vices or infidelity of 
the day, or called npon a soul to repent and believe. And this 
elass of magaaines continues and has its uses. But a new class of 
periodicals has appeared, of a decidedly religions character, which 
rivals the former in ability, and, we bebeve, surpasses it in circular 
tion. ''The Family Treasury," ''Evangelical Christendom," 
"Christian Work," (formerly "The News of the Churches,") 
«' Good Words," "The Sunday Magazine," "The Leisure Hour,*' 
'* Sunday at Home," * and others of the same class, have enlisted 
in their service writers of the most distinguished ability and repu- 
tation, and give as much reading as the old magazines, and as good, 
even in a literary point of view, for about one-fourth of the price. 
Some of these latter publications also have a great advantage over 
the former, inasmuch as they are first iesuea in weekly psrts, at 
one penny, and then in monthly parts, with a cover like the monthly 
magazines. The importance of these religious magazines, who can 
over-rate ? There is scarcely a Christian family in Britain, pro- 
bably, that does not read one or more of them, and by their means 
aouna principles and scriptural knowledge are mgst widely diffused. 
Hie reugious newspaper nas not attained, in Britain, the same de- 
▼elopement as the religious magazine ; whereas, in the States, it 
has long occupied the mole ground. English religious newspapers 
confine themselves very much to news, secular and religious, and to 
reports of religious meetings, with an editorial or two on the (ques- 
tions of the &y. They have little or noue of what is familiarly 
known as fsmily reading, or of articles and selections of the useful 
knowledge class, in both of which American religious papers abound. 
Neither m America nor England, however, has the religious paper 
ventured to issue oftener than once a week, except in some few 
cases where the ordinary matter of a newspaper greatly preponder- 
ated. The Scottish Chtardian, a very excellent paper, was long 
issued twice a week in Glasgow ; but it sunk, for want of support, 
in the midst of hundreds of thousands who must have been favour- 
able to it. The Edinburgh Witness^ issued thrice a week, had 
more vitality so long as its celebrated founder, Hugh Miller, lived, 
and it even ventured, at one time, upon a daily issue, but the ex- 
periment proved a failure, and, after ' returning to its previous 
■hape, it lingered awhile, and also disappeared, although, probably, 
one-half of Ute population of Scotland loved it. — Montreal Witness, 

3. MAGAZINES IN ENGLAND. 
It has recently been stated on good authority that the number of 
weekly and monthly magaaines issued in England has increased from 
600,000 to 6,900,090 per annum since the year 1831 ; and that the 
number of newspapers has increased from 38,648,000 to the almost 
incredible number of 546,000,000. Who can doubt the assertion 
that " The Pen is mightier than the Sword " in its influence upon 
the minds of the Engluh nation t All these publications must find 
readers, else there would be no demand for their existence. Judg- 
ing from these items, British literature is highly esteemed abroad 
and ia not without its admirers at home. Intelligence cannot but 
characterize that nation which can furnish such an immense amount 
of reading matter for its people. The onward march of modem 
civilization is constantly fadlitating the means of spreading know- 
ledge amongst all nations of the earth, and it becomes christians to 
avul themselves of these facilities, and especially that of the Press, 
in order to spread the glad tidings of the gospel and to infuse its 
noble principles into every heart and every nation. — Woodstock 
Times. 

4. PERIODICALS IN SWITZERLAND. 
There are now in Switzerland 345 periodicals, 185 of which are 
political, 22 literary and scientific, 20 religious (15 Protestant and 5 
Oatholic), and ten agricultural ; 231 of them are published in the 
German language, 103 in French, and 8 in Italian ; and 39 news- 
papers appear from six to seven times a- week. 

5. WRITING FOR CHILDREN TO READ. 

There is a great deal of writing done for children. It would not 
be easy to count all the gran&athers and uncles and aunts and 
oousins and sisters who have put their pens in motion in the hope 
"of entertaining and instructing the young," and perhaps turning 
an honest penny for themselves. The success o*f some has excited a 
brisk competition, and as the difficulties of the task have not been 
appreciated eitiier by authors or publishers, it has come to pass that 
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a mat deal is afloat in the shape of books and papers which con- 
siderate parents would not wish their children to read. Wronff 
notions of one's capacities in this line mav perhaps be engendered 
in girl's boarding-schools, where trials of skill in the art of compo- 
sition take place^ and a standard of merit is established which is 
not reecognued in the larger and more mixed school of the world. 

The rapid multiplication of publishing agencies of various kinds 
may have stimulated the desire to be useful as authors, and the 
unhealthy craving which exiatts for novelty and excitement in the 
publications to which we refer, naturally suggests the style and 
materials to be employed. 

The various relioious publication offices— -(each of the principal 
denominations of the country havmg one, and some two or three or 
more) — ^must be supplied. Many lxx>ksellers have gone largely into 
this class of books, and have liberally encouraged those who am 
disposed to add to the stock, so that in no single branch of book 
making, except perhaps text books for schools, are there probably 
so many pens engaged in writing, or so many presses in printing, as 
in the department of books for children and youth. And we may add 
that in no other class of publications are there as many instances of 
missing the mark as in Sunday-school library books. Among the 
common defects of such books are artifidalness, or puerility of 
style ; false views of the emotions and associations of childhood ; 
lack of inginuity in the framing of a story ; improbabili^ ; mon* 
otony ; but chiefly patch- work, by which we mean an unsuccessful 
attempt to dove-tail religious and moral truth with the incidents of 
child-life. 

Some one says, '' Books are often spoiled by over intrusive morals, 
or a too patronizing air ; and perhaps the worst of all are those fash- 
ionable stories which introduce charming children, who gallop abont 
on white ponies, and lecture and convert everybody in their villages, 
especially * the oldest inhabitants.' " 

We may not like this sweeping animadversion, but we mnt^ admit 
that the pictures of child-life which are exhibited in the common 
" run " of Sunday-school library books have been drawn with very 
little reference to any originals that we meet in town or country. 
Children themselves will tell us that if boys and girls who come to 
them in books should come to them in real flesh and blood, there 
would be no end to the curiosity with which they would be gaied at 
and followed. 

Were all religious and charitable people that are surveying our 
work or machinery, we might perhaps be less concerned alM>ut our 
veotiict ; but we must submit to its examination by those who have 
no strong sympathy with our avowed object, and who form their 
judgment of what is unseen by what they see. 

One of these lookers-on cautions us against '< attempting to cheat 
children into religion. ''Let us, above all things," he says, "de* 
termine to deal truthfully in this matter. Lat us put before them 
images of the sort of excellence which they catk attain, and warn 
them against the faults into which they are really liable to falL Do 
not let us set before them imaginary goodness and vice, or talk 
which they cannot imitate without hypocrisy. There is not in the 
world a sight more beautifid than a Christian (?) child, filled with 
love and reverence, and just beginning, however faintly and fitfully 
to desire a knowledge of God and of His will But such a child 
will not and cannot be the talkative and self-conscious little person- 
age who figures so often in juvenile memoirs and obituaries. Nay, 
in just the proportion in which he is impressed with the sacredness 
of divine thinffs, will he be absolutely disqualified from ever be^ 
coming sudL"* 

To whatever exceptions the reviewer's criticism may be open, 
there is enough of truth in it to make it well worth sober reflection. 

Whether the kind people who are employed in writing what they 
want children to read will improve their handiwork, or whether 
good-natured children will take what is given them, asking no q[ues- 
tions for concience's sake, we shalU s conaeeue time. Perhaps in so 
laudable an effort isixa isreo. n rpehdl i— iSI. S, World, 

6. HOW TO SPEND WINTER EVENINGS. 

The Caledonia Society at Montreal celebrated £[allowe'en by a 
grand gathering at the Crystal Palace. An interesting letter was 
read from the Hon. Mr. McGee, as to the best mode of spending 
the winter evenings, in which he says :— 

"These long winter vacations of ours ought to bring in their 
own harvest, sown in the minds and memories of men, there to 
blossom and bear fruit while life may last. John Milton found, as 
he told his nephew Phillips, that his ' veins never flowed so freely * 
as between September and March, and that in a latitude not further 
south than ours. If, for us, also, this should be a season favorable 
to the cultivation and growth of thought and knowledge, we cannot 
certainly plead want of leisure as an excuse for remaining at a 
stand stilL*' 
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Alter alluding to the different literary and other institntions of 
the city, he ragfested, as other modes of spending the evening, 
reading aloud, and reading with a purpose : — 

^* By reading with a purpose, I mean the eioact opposite of read- 
ing to kill time. It is reading which may he made quite as inter- 
esting to many, as the other kind can he to one ; it is not open to 
the reproaoh of selfishness, and its good fruits are manifold. It is 
especially applicable to books of hi8t(»y, travel^ biography, and 
flush historical novels as Sir Walter Scotf s. I will illustrate what 
I mean, in this way : suppose a father or mother wishes to interest 
the Hugh littlejohn of the household, and his brothers and sisters, 
in the story, say of ICing Robert Bruce. While the youthful reader 
is following his author, and all the audience are dose up with their 
hero, what is eaaier than for PaUr or MaUr Familias to have a 
good map of Scotland on the table, exclaiming, from time to time : 
' Here is Dumfries, where he slew Oomyn V ' here, near Perth, is 
where he nairowly escaped cloture, in the woods of Methuen V 
* here is BathHn, where he spent the winter of ISOd, a fugitive, in 
exile !' ' here is Bannockbum, where, in 1314, Robert won his 
^orious victory !' This method of reading with a purpose would 
be a very valuable sort of fireside education, and might be applied 
as essHy to Dr. Livingstone's travels in Africa, or to the historical 
hocikB of the Bible, as to the ' Tales of a Grandfather.' 

« As to reading aloQd,^I will only say this much for it, that to a 
young person having an ear for the music of our language, there 
con be no better or more natural teacher of elocution than the 
sound of his own or her own voice. It is as possible to make music 
from well cadenoed English prose, as from the score of Verdi or 
Fktow ; and it reslly is not creditable to the present state of taste 
amongst us, that we do not make a worthier use of that glorious 
instrument, of which we are all bom performers — the language we 
q^kand xead, or, rather, which we too often murder and mntSate." 



7. MY READING ROOMS, AND READING IN GENERAL. 
Thomas Carlyle, in his incomparable essay on Voltaire, makes the 
following true statement, " Above all it is ever to be kept in mind, 
that not by material, but mora] power, are men and their actions 
governed. How noiseless is thought ! No rolling of drums, no 
tramp of squadrons, or immeasurable tumult' of baggage-waggons 
attends its movements : in what obscure and sequestered places may 
the head be meditating, which is one day to be crowned with more 
than imperial authori^, for kings and emperors will be among its 
ministering servants ; it will rule not over, but in all heads, and 
with these, its solitary combinations of ideas, as with magic formu- 
las, bend the world to its will ! The time may come, when Napo- 
leon himself will be better known for his laws than his battles ; and 
when the victory of Waterloo will -jpove less momentous than the 
opening of the first Mechanics' Institute." Whatever tends to the 
expansion of the human intellect, the augmentation of mind power, 
and the refinement of thought and utterance, must be regarded 
evemore as a mighty moral and social force. We live in an inten- 
selv active and enquiring age, and the great cry of individuals as 
well as communities is, '' give us mental aliment." This anxiety is 
both natural and relevant, and is perfectly in keeping with tiie ori- 
ginal constitution of the human mind. It has also come to pass 
that no full, weU-developed, or vigorous intellectual life can be 
lived now-aHia3rs without great indebtedness to books. If a man 
be known as a thoughtful and appreciative lover of book^ and as 
often asking their counsel, he will he held as a lover of wisaom ; or, 
at least, his interest in books will be considered a pleasing sign of 
self*improrving character. Full culture of the individual would 
seem impossible without the aid they alone can impart. A life of 
immense power of thought and action is ever associated with our 
highest literature. Books enlarge, enlighten, improve and empower 
US. The mind of the writer has laid its a£3uence of thought, recol- 
lection and hope at our feet. We are, by secret and silent contact, 
brought to sympathize with loftier minds ; excitement, freedom, 
energy, are the result. Old mental limits are defined, old bondages 
crumble, and holding high the franchise of our individual libei^, 
we step to higher thought, deeper intuition ; and, in laying aside 
an old self, assume a new and sprightlier munliness. Others, in 
offering to us Iheir worth, have revealed to us our own. Plato is 
mightier than Caesar, and the pen of the thinker than embattled 
battalions. Thrones and coronets, palaces and pyramids, rocks and 
mountains, are weaker than the world's best books. But reading is 
a work, a Herculean labour, and the reader must come to his book 
with a purpose, strong, determined and persevering, if he would 
read with the highest result. Reading, in the highest sense, iz as 
necessarily a work of kbour and solitude as is that of earnest 
thought. Deep mental life seeks seclusion— -hides most purposely 
from vulgar gaze, that alone it may strugs^e for a body ana a de- 
velopment. So it is with readixig— ^read alone wa must— with pains. 



with patience, with oft-returning glance, for readings full effect up- 
on our higher being. In reading a great and good book, we oome 
in contact with a great and benevolent mind. The boc^ itself was 
not a momentary growth—* mere efflorescence, but the result of 
dose-bent, haxd-strained, oft-foiled agony and effort If^ then, we 
would fully embrace thoughts, thus painful and agomstic in their 
birth, it is li^ no means a great thing that we should patiently, ear- 
nestly, anxiously seek £eir mastery and appropriation. Our 
thoughts will never be a reproduction of the author's we read, un- 
less we are prepaied to toil where they toiled, to groan where they 
groaned, and to writhe where they agonized. The merely desultory 
and miscellaneous readerseldom benefits either himself or others. 
By all he thusdoes he impairs his faculties, and toadies his memory 
to become treacherous. He reads much but knows litUe, his little 
<< becomes beautifully less," imtil he becomes an absolute stranger 
to earnest and concentrated thought. His mind is always too mucih 
in haste to think, or reflect, or deliberate ; he merdy seeks to ddm 
the surface, and hence he robs himself of the ability dther to ratify 
or reverse the assumptions and oondusions of others. His memory 
becomes inert, his imagination folds its wing, his judgment droops 
and dies, he feels a momentary flash, and all is gone for ever. 

Thus all the ends of reading are perverted ; the price of know- 
ledge, of wisdom, of endless delight, is in the hands of a fool, and 
the fool has nothuijg to show for his pains. It Ib an ominous augury 
when a man can sit down and devour a ''New York Ledger," a 
sickly tale, or the last '' novel," with the zest of a hungry hunter, 
and yet fight shy of a thoughtful and elevating book. Every de- 
termined self-improver has faculty enough to become a good reader. 
His object being power, stability, force of thought, *' though baf> 
fled oft," he wms the prize. Reading becomes a mighty instni- 
ment, bjr which he throws a new complexion over his moral history, 
and secures to himself an ever-increasing vigour of souL Public, 
boundless, and unending sympathies attach to the wise and judici- 
ous reader. In no partial, circumscribed and partisan spirit can he, 
without self-reproach, permit himself to live. 

Books are the highest repreeentative vdue of the world ; and a 
conscientious traffic therein enriches and elevates the souL It is 
the prerogative of books, to originate, to gather, to offer and to dis- 
X>ense truth to the world. A oook with truth pulsing through it 
like a heart, is mighty in catholidty, and exhales and transfoses an 
odor of far-darting vitality. It may be indigenous to the consecra- 
ted heights of intellectud writing ; but, .as the low-lying rain-douds 
would not discharge their moisture but for their electrical connec- 
tion with the light clouds immediateiy above them, so of books 
which elevate and transform u& But for the formations in the re- 
fined upper atmosphere of poetry and sentiment, the practical 
thoughts which rain such beneficent influences on the world, cotdd 
never send forth their gifts, and their energy. There are some in- 
dividuals who can only deal with the practical ; and the higher and 
more spiritual crystallizations of thought and poetry are so many 
roamings and foamings that have no utility or worth. And yet 
there would soon be a x>ainful dearth of all good action were it not 
for this apparently unpractical thought. There is an essential poe- 
try in the stars that shine, in the winds that sigh, in the rains and 
the rivers, in the fruits and the flowers, yea, in everything above 
and around us ; and we envy not the man who can only see a town's 
pump in the pierian spring of the poet.— iW^rfo?^ Messenger. 



8. READING HABITS. 
Good mental habits should be cultivated by a wise supervision of 
a child's reading when out of school. Most children will read of 
their own accora if they can get hold of attractive books, and will 
fly from the comparative drudgery of the school to the interesting 
volume of travels, tales, or adventures, which stimulates the imagi- 
nation and requires no effort. This tendency must be turned to 
good account, and prevented from beconung a source of evil. Tra- 
vels and adventures, if well selected and well read, are, of course, 
useful ; and the same may be said of some tales. But never, per- 
haps, was care in the selection of books, especially of those com- 
pnsed under the general term of " light literature," more necessary 
than in the present day. The flippant tone of some, the disgusting 
dang of others, the exaggerated colouring of another class, are, to 
the tender and impressible mind of tlie chUd, like attractive poison. 
The imagination, over-stimulated, becomes jaded, and demands 
more extravagant incidents, profounder m3nsteries, and darker hor- 
rors. And it is needless to say that where this is the case, the in- 
clination, and often not only the inclination, but, for a time, the 
capadty, for sound, good reading, is lost. What is more sad than 
to find young people blind to the attraction of some of the best spe- 
cimens of Engiish literature — ^indeed, utterly ignorant of it— while 
reading with morbid avidity second a^ third-rate works of exdtinff 
fiction? This must be the parent's care. ^'I will set no wicked 
thing before mine eyes," is a resolve whidi ought to apply especially 
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to books. Manj a man has had through life to mourn the day 
when, in the impreuible time of hia youth, he met with a bad book. 
The mind becomes enfeebled, the moral tone lowered, and the life 
cormpted, by access to vicious literature in early life. — Christian 
Home Life. 
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1. PRACTICAL VALUE OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

A teacher who is conyeraant with the philosophy of education 
pterf ectly recognizes tiie fnct, that there are auxiliary agencies out- 
aide of the regular work of the school-room which are of great 
importance in assLBtiug him to train the minds and hearts of his 
pupils ; and among thne agencies a well-selected school libraiy will 
be found to hold a prominent place. Any teacher, whose scholars 
have been fortunate enough to have access to a collection of good 
books, will readily agree to this ; and indeed hardly anybody will 
dii^ute it. But we^ nevertheless, find very few sciiool libraries ; 
in fact they are exceedingly few and far between. Now, there are 
Mveral reasons for this, one of the piincipal of which Ib, that teach- 
ers generally have too lofty an idea of the matter. I propose in 
tins brief article to lay before those of the teachers who read our 
JtA^mal a few practical suggestions in relatiou to school libraries, 
which, it is hoped, may be productive at least of some reflection 
upon the subject. It is one of great interest to me, for during the 
period of my experience as a teacher, I have hardly ever been in 
charge of a school where there wasnot alibraiy ; and I can also speak 
Irom enerience of tiie beneficial efiects upon scholars. 

And first, a few words upon the results to be expected : We all 
know that one great evil to be dreaded in schools is the habit of 
roatine, into which scholars so readily fail — ^the inclination to learn 
just what is set down for them, and to consider everything once 
recited as something to be dismissed from their mindfl---a receptive 
habit of mind, if I may so express it, waiting to have knowledge 
poured into their minds, instead of raising their own mental powers 
to the best advants^, and by that very use, learning constantly to 
use them better. Every wide-awake teacher knows this tendency 
TOrfectly, and accordingly sets himself at work to counteract it. 
He knows vezr well that the great aim of education is to cultivate 
and draw forth the powers of the mind — to awakeh a consciousuess 
of its own strength, and to- teach the pupil how to learn. In aid of 
this he draws constantly npon the exhaustless stores of his well 
trained intellect, and by every means in his power he assists the 
healthy growth of the intellect of lus soholaiv. Now, a collection 
of well-chosen books are so many silent helpers in this work — they 
are doing quietly the work of the teacher, and he knows and ap- 

Sreciates their value. Again, it is of great benefit to establish a 
abit of reading in youth. Many young persons have been kept 
from vicious amusements by a taste for reading, and have been 
saved from follies into which others have fallen, not so much from 
perverted inclinations as from that restlessness of youth which must 
be occupied in something, and for want of some safe employment 
turns to that which is hurtfuL The general information, too, of 
scholars is of course greatly increased by reading — a matter of much 
importance, as their range of thought is correi^ondingly widened. 

But I am aware that many who will agree to all tlus, will still be 
disposed to think that the establishment of a library for ther schools 
would be next to impo«iible. Well, it is not such a difl3cult matter. 
Let us see. How many boys are there who could not easily get 
fifty cents or a dollar to buy a book 1 Now, let ten, fifteen, or 
twenty boys and girls contribute no more than what each would be 
willing to spend to purchase a single volume, and lo, the result is a 
libra'7 ! Instend of each one having the reading of a single book 
he has the reading of twenty. . It is only the old principle of asso- 
ciation, ol joint enbrt, and with this advantage— that the efibrts of 
each one are multiplied, as it were, by the whole number ; in fact, 
the matter only needs to be understood to be appreciated. There is 
not a school in the Country where a beginning may not be made— a 
beginning, too, which wlLI, in all probability, lead to valuable re- 
sults. A dozen well-chonen books in a school will be enough to 
awaken a taste for reading, which will be very likely to lead to the 
procuring of another dozen, and so on indefinitely. 

It is, however a matter of great importance that books for a school 
library should be selected with judgment They must not be too 
light nor too heavy. They must be interesting, or those for whose 
benefit they are intended will not read them — a fact of which 
Tery many excellent people who have had the selection of Sabbath- 
school libraries have seemed oblivious. Any well-informed teacher 
will be able to make such a selection by a lit&e care and e£fbrt . In 
some cases, where it does not seem easy to awaken an interest in 
the subject, the piirchase of a half a dozen volumes by the teacher, 
to be kMinad.tn thn afihftlsriS'^Q^^*^ dcmhtJsw be followed hy-thadfr. 
sired effect. 



There are many districts where a smaU amount of money could be 
raised by subscription, sufficient to give a ffood start to a library ; but 
the best method, and one which is available almost everywhere, is 
that referred to above — ^union of resources. ^ It is to be hoped that 
teachers will give more attention to the matter than they have 
hitherto done. There is no good reason why there should not be a 
library in every well-established school in the Counti7 — a condition 
of things which would cause our worthy and indefatigable Si^rin- 
tendent, with whom the matter has been one of deep attention, to 
rejoice sincerely — ^knowing, as he does, how much it would raise the 
character and efficiency of the whole educational system of the 
Coimtry. — D. C S.y in California Teacher. 



2. LORD STANLEY ON THE VALUE OP FREE LIBRARIES. 

Amongst the more marked and better tendencies of the t>resent 
age is a disposition to place those amenities and conveniencies of 
civilization which before were accounted to be only for the wealthy 
few, within the reach of the humble many. This in seen in the 
means of locomotion, both in town and country, in many of our 
higher amusements, and last, and perhaps greatest, in our cheapen- 
ed literature. Yet fabulously cheap as really good books have be- 
come, something more remains to be done. So lon^ as the intellect 
remains sound and clear, the appetite for reading, either for instruc- 
tion or entertainment never ceases. Who is there that has not seen 
the placid and venerable countenance of old age, lighted up with an 
evening ray of pleasure, as, with spectacles on nose, the page of 
some old and favorite divine, or some work of modem discovery, 
making the researches of youth seem obsolete was perused ; or pos- 
sibly once again returning to the story of Robinson Crusoe, wnioh 
charmed half a century ago. But it is more particularly for the 
literary requirements of youth and middle age that something be- 
yond cheap books is required. However low priced the book nmr 
be, the lai^e private library remains, and ever must remain, beyond 
the reach of the working man. How is this to be remedied ? Seemr 
ingly by means of the establishment of tree libraries in large towns 
and cities, and such as we hope yet to see founded in Montreal. Of 
these England gives us several noble examples, and amongst tJ^e 
latest is the Birmingham Central Free Library, which has been in- 
augurated during uie meeting of the British Association in that 
town. On that occasion Lora Stanley, eldest son of the Earl of 
Derby, and who is one of the most promising yomig men amongst 
the English aristocracy, and indeed, amongst the numerous educated 
class in Britain, said many good things, and of which, as his obser- 
vations are almost equally applicable to a large proportion of our 
community as to that of Birmingham (Eng.), we We produce some 
extracts. 

Speaking of the neces^ty of these free libraries in the midst of a 
populous town he says : 

" And yet, when one comes to think of it, where was there ever 
a state of things in which (to drop the educational view of the sub- 
ject for a moment) rational amusement was more needed than in 
these vast industrial centres ? Consider our climate ; look at the 
country we have round about ; and what I say of this place applies 
equally to Manchester, to Glasgow, or any other gre^'inanilfaettn^ 
ins town. Take the case of a man who lives it may be alone in a 
lodging, or with his family in a small house. I do not take an ex- 
treme case ; I do not speak of a very poor man. I suppose he may 
have all that is requisite for decency, and even for some deffree of 
comfort. When his day's work is over, where is he to go f It is 
not cheerful for a man to oscillate back wares and forwards with the 
regularity of a pendulum twelve times a week fix>m his bedroom to 
the workshop in the morning, and from the workaliop to his bedroom 
in the evening. It is not pleasant — at any rate it is not much to 
my taste — ^to walk about the streets of a manufacturing town after 
dark, especially on a drizzling November evening, and in an atmos- 

Ehere which, notwithstanding the Smoke Prevention Act, can never 
e quite pure. — (Hear, hear.) Cheap clubs may do much ; I hope, 
as I think, that we shall have many more of them. Still at the pre- 
sent time very few of them exist. There seem to be many practical 
difficulties in the way of their establishment, and as a matter of 
fact they are institutions for a single dass ; and your Mayor lias pro- 
perly and wisely reminded you ^t an institution of this kind is 
not for the exclusive benefit of the working or any other class, it is 
for the benefit of all classes impartially.— (Hear, hear.^ I sa^ 
without fear of contradiction, that a free reading-room, and, ~ what"! 
regard as more important, a free lending library, are conveniencies 
for liie poorer part of the comiL unity for which a real demand exists, 
and which, when once they have been fairly set on foot, will not be 
given up for want of support. — (Hear, hear.) Probably there was 
never a larger number than at the present time of educated persons 
of comparatively small means. The addition to the local burdens by 
f.^ A i^;^ tiib|i« ^^p f» Ty t- ^^ 9qcb institutioQ0 as this is nothing. T headdi* 
tion to general enjoyment is not insignificant ; and wneh I say to 
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general enjorment I might say to general morality alK>y for all of 
UB know and can understand how much immorality springa from that 
sheer craving for excitement of some kind which is apt to arise in 
the minds of impressionable persons engaged in monotonous employ- 
ment, and with no sufficient mental occupation.^ Hear, hear.) I 
nave spoken of instructions of this kind as mainly intended to give 
pleasure of a reasonable and respectable kind. I think that is prac- 
tically their chief, though it is far from being their only function. 
Real and earnest students are not very many, numerically speaking, 
in any rank of life, — (hear, hear.) ; and if, on the one hand, the 
greater spread of instruction tends to multiply the number of such, 
still, on &e other hand, it must not be forgotten that the demands 
of practical life are in the present day more absorbing than ever they 
were before. Still, of real and earnest students you will hare some ; 
Mid it is hard to say how much labor may be spared to such men by 
giving them access at once and easily to the works on the subjects in 
which they are interested." 

It has often struck us that much valuable time is sometimes wast- 
ed by sober and ingenious working-men in inventing what has al- 
ready been invented ; a circumstance of which they are ignorant, 
but which whtn once discovered almost overwhelms them with dis- 
appointment. In reference to this class, and a remedy for their 
misappUcation of time and talent, his Lordship says : 

** So also with regard to a very numerous class and not a wealthy 
one ; I mean inventors or would-be inventors. They, by referring 
to the specifications of the Patent Office, which, I presume you 
have, here, may see what is new, and what is not new ; and they 
nay be saved from that fato which to my knowledge, haa not un- 
frequently beftdlen ingenious and self-taught men, ^t of inventing 
over again, of re-discoverinff, of course to their great dissappoin^ 
ment when they find that what th^ have producMl was well known 
akeadv." 

He haa great confidence in the utility of the lending part of the 
library scheme, and says : 

** I have greater faith in the practical utility of this than in any 
other part of of the scheme. There are many persons who, for vari- 
ous reasons, are not likely to frequent a reacUng room. Some think 
their dothes are not good enough ; some live too far off, and think 
they cannot spare the time ; others, women especially, feel a cer- 
tain shyness in coming alone into a crowded halL I dont attach 
much weight to any of those reasons, but still they will operatoon a 
oertatn number of peoj^e. There is also thia to consider : however 
largely a reading-room may be used, its space is, by the nature of the 
case, limited, whereas there is no limit whatever to the circula- 
tion of books among the population when those books are given 
out to be read at home. I do not know whether it is possible, 
but if it be so, I think it will be very desirable, that woriLs 
should be lent not merely to individuals, but also to aU such dubs, 



or institutions, or associations, as are willing to use them, of course 
the same security being taken for their proper treatment and resto- 
ration as is taken when thev are lent to individuals. The hist thing 
I shall say is that I don't tiiink we ought to be annoyed or disap- 
pointed if it turns out here as it does in other plaoea and very pro- 
oMy may here, that the largest demand is for works of fiction. 
^Applause.) Of course one should regret it if the demand were con- 
nned exdusivdv to such works. We all le^nathizer in the wish ex- 
pressed by the Mayor that you may have m this institution a really 
valuable collection, for purposes of reference, of standard works, — 
a collection which may not be unworthy of one of the greatest of 
English towns. But if it should turn out that the most popular 
works for general circulation are works of fiction, I don't thmk that 
it is any reason for diBappointmeat, or for saying your scheme is a 
failure. I never understood why it is so much the practice on occa- 
sions of this kind for educated men, who themselves enjoy a good 
novel as well as anybody— (hear, hear),— to disparage its popularity. 
I never heard that^ as a general rule among the educated classes, 
men after a hard day's work were much in the habit of sitting down to 
pursue abstruse historical inquiries, or to solve mathematical prob- 
lems. Of course there will be a certain number of men whose love 
of knowledge and sdence is genuine and sincere. Provide by all 
means for them ; but what I say is, don't be ashamed, don't think 
vou are yielding too much to the weakness of humanity, if you make 
large and libertd provision for those, who, in frequenting an institu- 
tion of this kind, look almost wholly for innocent and not wholly 
useless enjoyment (Hear, hear.) Of all kinds of literature I take 
it woiks of fiction are those in which the greatest and moat marked 
improvement has taken place within the last fifty years ; and as 
studies of life and manners they may, in their way, be quite as use- 
ful as some works of a higher and more pretentious character. 
(Hear, hear.) Then don't let us grudge amusement to those who 
come here solely for that purpose. Let us be satisfied if it is hann- 
less, as in 999 cases out of a thousand we may be sure it will be. 
Life is to many of us engaged in monotonous and mechanical em- 
ploymente a dull and common-place affair ; and with our English 
diniate we are none the worse, but all the better, morally as well as 
materially, for a little sunshine." 

There is no doubt much truth in the above remarks by His Lord- 
ship relative to works of fiction. The human mind, especially dur- 
ing ^outh, does demand some sacrifice to the imagination and fnncy ; 
and if in these works the pictures presented be pure, the sentiments 
sound and elevating, and the tone of the composition moral, with 
the tadt, if not explidt, acknowledgment of a yet higher influence, 
it were foolish to proscribe them. The evil to be guarded against is 
that they shall not be allowed to occupy too mudi of the leisure of 
life, and, by being induiffed in to excess, enervate, instead of refresh, 
the mind.— Afontrfo/ Jritness, 



3. PCJBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN UPPER CANADA. 1853— 18G4. 

la aeeordanee with our annual custom, we give in this Number of the Journal of Education the following fall and interesting Statement of the 

Number and Classification of Public Library and Prise Books sent out from the Depository of the Upper Canada Edacational Department, 

from 1868 to 1864 indusire. 



No. of Tolumes 
at out doling the 

year. 



1868. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1868. 
1860. 
1861. 
1868. 
1868. 
1864. 



11 

1 



r 



81922 

66711 

28669 

18669 

29888 

7687 

9808 

9072 

6488 

6699 

6274 

8889 



I 



ID'S 

I 



4168 

10688 

6476 

2498 

6296 

1667 

1670 

1661 

1278 

927 

707 

667 



1602 

6682 

2068 

662 

1768 

608 

661 

476 

802 

244 

804 

188 



I 

& 



4 

I 



287 

1080 

818 

118 

821 

86 

186 

144 

69 

46 

42 

11 



906 

2172 

668 

897 

682 

162 

209 

228 

101 

99 

97 

47 



S 

a 



I 



626 

1861 

668 

287 

817 

98 

192 

200 

72 

48 

80 

88 



284 

686 

200 

77 

196 

61 

180 

100 

64 

76 

67 

27 












940 

4780 

1808 

660 

1729 

276 

482 

626 

228 

211 

282 

129 



182 


192 


629 


821 


207 


76 


66 


31 


184 


67 


27 


2 


87 


18 


61 


17 


86 


2 


46 


24 


26 


6 


7 


•• 


1446 


766 



807 

8286 

1462 

418 

1267 

186 

800 

889 

172 

166 

203 

87 



I 






I 



I 

o 



"5^ 






''I 

p 



2694 

6764 

8861 

1628 

2391 

713 

1169 

862 

601 

412 

647 

816 



1141 

4860 

2926 

1019 

2258 

843 

714 

797 

760 

661 

662 

281 



2917 

6898 

8081 

1844 

8616 

744 

1127 

1116 

880 

880 

864 

480 



6178 
19807 
6049 
3832 
9219 
2245 
2401 
2620 
1826 
1706 
2286 
1107 



2081 
678{ 
482 
268 
244 

84 
172 
142 
117 
112 
112 

66 



2667 
8045 
12089 
20194 
26981 
29760 
82890 
88515 



2192* 
66711 
2866^ 
1S66» 
32390 
1668^ 
21897 
2926« 
33419 
85369 
39164 
86754 



Totals 208861 8638114119 2697 6698 4867 1866 11996 1446 766 8620 20842 16897 128741 57676 2614 165981 1 8748 42 

Dedne t volumes returned for exchange, &e eitt 



Volumes sent to Mechanics* Inititutts, ke , not inoladed In the above 

Grand Total Library Books, Ac, despatched up to Slst December, 1864 . 



878726 
8293 

882019 



iseso 



fOR UPFEB CANADA. 
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TIm Meeluuilea' InstitatM which hare receired Libraries from tiie Depository, and the nantber of Tolomea sent to eaeh, are, in alphabetical order, 

as follows: 



Bftltimore ) - 


Vol3. 

75 
158 
313 
360 

46 
6 
137 
106 
101 
372 
150 

68 
106 

27 

55 
250 

41 
109 


Years. 
1858 
1856 

1853-4 
1866 
1857 
1869 
1858 
1858 
1862 

1853-4 

1855 

1858 

1860 

• 1857 

1858-9 
1856 
1861 
1858 


Smith's Falls 1 
St. Catharines 
StreetsTille .. 




Vols. 
73 
108 
162 
300 
410 
106 
267 

3896 

208 
8103 

200 
82 
83 

781 

8293 


Years. 

1867-8 


Berlin * . • • • 


••••••••.••'•••••••••• 




1854-9 


ChathAin 






1860-3 


Oobonrg 




Thorold • • . • . 


nn 


1858 


Oollingwood ...... 

DrnmmondTille t . . 




Toronto 


^•^ %• •• 


1856-61 


u.c. 


Yankleekhill . 
Whithy 




1858 


FontWll 






1857-8-9-60-1 


LindsaT 








Greenwood ••••... 




Books wen dU. 


Total 




Gnelnh ..•••.••.•. 




■O Mtmi ia Ihjfmmm 




Hqntingdoni L.O. 


Leeds and Grenyille Agricnltnral Societj 

Edncational Department, L.G 

McGill Golleffe. iffAntivai 


1855 


Milton ^ 




1860-1 


Monnt Forest 




1857 


If npimee 




Sarnia Dialectic 
Sonthwold Agri 
Various other Ii 


Society,,.. I 


1858 


Kewmarket 


u.o 


cultural SocietT 


1856 


Oakrille 


Qgtitutions e .,.t»* 


1861-8-60 


Pickering 

Port Perry 













3. PRISON AND ASYLUM LIBRARIES IN UPPER CANADA. 
The following Uble shews the nnmbtr of rolames sent to rarious Prisons, Ac, during the years 1856-64 : 



Prison and Asylum Libraries. 



1856: 

Peterborough Jail 

Toronto Jail 

Woodstock JaU 

185T: 
Lanark and Renfrew Jail .... 

Prorincial Penitentiary 

Whitby Jan 

1858: 

Prorindat Penlteatiaiy 

1869: 

BrockTUleJaU 

Guelph Jail '. 

Pieton Jail 

Sarnia Jail 

Woodstock Jail 

Refor'y Prison, Penetanguishene 



Amount 
receired. 



$ cts. 
22 161 
131 63 
20 00 



173 791 



60 00 
46 13 
20 00 



126 13 



100 00 



40 00 
20 00 
10 00 
25 00 
19 75 
17 00 



131 76 



Legislatire 
Appo'ment. 



$ cts. 

22 16i 
131 63 

20 00 



173 791 



60 00 
46 13 
20 00 



126 13 



100 00 



40 00 
20 00 
10 00 
26 00 
19 75 
17 00 



131 75 



Total. 



Vols 



I cts. 
44 33 

263 26 
40 00 



347 59 



120 00 
92 26 
40 00 



252 26 



200 00 



80 00 
40 00 
20 00 
60 00 
39 50 
34 00 



263 60 



94 

616 

71 



781 



282 
174 
106 



562 



251 



164 
94 
43 
93 
82 
96 



662 



1860 s 

Barrie Jail 

Goderich JaQ 

London Jail 

Peterborough J^ 

Whitby Jail ..: 

Refor'y Prison, Penetanguishene 



1861: 

Grey Jail 

1862: 

Provincial Penitentiary . 
1863: 

Norfolk JaU 

London Jail 

1864: 

Victoria County Jail ... 
1858: 

Prorineial Lunatic Asyli 
I860: 

Maiden Lnnatio Asylum. 



Amount 
receired 



Legislatire 
Appo'ment. 



I CtB. 
20 00 
25 16 
5 00 
20 00 
10 00 
47 66 



127 82 



10 00 



55 00 



26 00 
40 00 



10 00 



111 93i 



62 00 



I cts. 
20 00 
25 16 
5 00 
20 00 
10 00 
47 66 



127 82 



10 00 



55 00 



26 00 
40 00 



10 00 



111 93) 



62 00 



Total. 



I cts. 
40 00 
50 32 
10 00 
40 00 
20 00 
95 32 



255 64 



20 00 



110 00 



50 00 
80 00 



20 00 



223 87 



104 00 



Vols 



84 
87 
14 
82 
36 
160 



463 
"47 
167 



101 
142 



87 
386 
"l76 



PRISON AND ASYLUM LIBRARIES— CmMnnccL 





Amount 
receired. 


Legislatire 
Appo'ment. 


Total. 


Vols 


RiOAPITULATIOH : 

For the year 1866 


$ cts. 
178 79i 

126 13 
100 00 
131 76 

127 82 
10 00 
55 00 
65 00 
10 00 

111 93i 
62 00 


$ cts. 
173 79J 

126 13 
100 00 
131 75 

127 82 
10 00 
65 00 
65 00 
10 00 

111 93i 
52 00 


$ cts. 
347 59 

262 26 
200 00 

263 50 
265 64 

20 00 
110 00 
180 00 

20 CO 
223 87 
104 00 


781 


For the rear 1857 , 


562 


For the "rear 1858 


?51 


For the rear 1859 


662 


For the rear 1860 


453 


For the rear 1861 


47 


For the year 1862 


167 


For the rear 1868 


?,43 


For the rear 1864 


87 


Lunatic Asylums, as abore, 1868. 
« " « I860 


386 
176 




$968 43 


$963 43 












Grand total 


$1986 86 


3665 



The following Statistical Table has been compiled from the " Trade and 
NarigationRecams" for the years specified, shewing the gross ralue 
of b<x>ks (not maps or school apparatus) imported into Canada. This 
table prores oondusirely how incorrect is the statement that the 
operations of the Educational Depository interfere with the interests of 
the booksellers:* 



• We extract the followiitf from the Annual JUport qf the JBoard of Trade of 
Ibronto, Canada W§$t,forl9W, compiled by Mr. K. Wyman : " The year's boiineM 
in thia boneli of trade hae been quite aatjafaetory. Though perfaapa lees in extent, in 
eonuBon with other departmeata, it haa been quite aa profitable if not more to than in 
former yean, while not a few features have deyeloped themselves which are not only 
■dn»lBffM«s to Um legitioMOe Inda^ bat ers grstifyinf to every well wisher of s^uod 



literature in the province. The improvement in the eirmmstanees, capacity, and general 
business si)iliiy of iliose in the trade, wiiich we have noted from year to year, has con* 
tinued 10 manifest itself, and we see now, in almost every town, a bookseller or two 
conducting business on a sound basis, with more capital than ever before, and a teller 
lEnowlfdge of the trade, and of business principles generally. This is evmced mo^t in 
the improved credit in which the retail trade stanos, in the promptitude wiih wliich 
engagements are mei, and in the judicious care with which stoclts are selected and 
curtailed. As a distinct branch, the trade is but young. The progress made in th^ last 
three yean, however, shows that it is not only well establisheoj but that it is rapidly 
assummg a healthy and prosperous condition. An equally gratifym8[ iact is found in the 
improved character of ihe works introduced into general circulation. For years the 
country has been flooded with the lowest and most trashy elun of literature fnim the 
American press. Books whose only merit was their bulk and binding, have been hawked 
into every nook of the province by a migratory tribe of itinerant pedlara. Sometimea a 
stray work of utility has been found among the stock, but for the most part the special 
eflbrts of these book hawkera have been directed to the disposnig of some very super- 
ficial and uninteresting volumes, which, if even read, would leave the reader a trifle 
less wise than when he commenced them. We are happy to say that this style of busi* 
ness is rapidly on the deeliue, and that works fVom the best publishing houses, and sold 
through tne legitimate trade, are findingtheir way into many sections of the country, arid 
meeting a largely tncrease<? sale. We aie not by any means, however, depreciating the 
eflbns of the book pedlara to enlighten the worhi; they are very useful people, and, if 
their eflbns are only properly directed, they may do great good. They are improving 
in the books which they present to the public, and our dealera will lose nothing by en- 
couraghig them, so long as their wares are of a good class. In periodical literature, 
however, the greatest diange is obaervable^not only in the largely increased demand, 
but in ihe improved character of the iasues sold. We are happy to say that neither the 
New York Ledger nor the Mercury is increasing its rireulaiion ui Canada. Even 
Harpm^e Magazine is not gaining ground. On the other hand, there is a large and 
growing sale Tor such periodicals as Oood Words, a London publication of the best 
class, the Family Treasury, the Churehnum's Magaaine, the OomhiU, All the Tear 
Bounds dto- d!e^ and we are glad to know that the reduction in the price ot the London 
Illustrated News is likely to iiicrMse largely iu cireuiation in Canada. These facts 
present some indication* of a change for the better in the literary taste of Canada. Thia 
improvement is in no small degree attributable to the pereistent and unwearied exertiona 
ofour wholesale importers, and the advantages which they en^oy in close connection 
with fint class British publishing houses. We hope, and indeed are certain, that they 
will be well compensated for their eflbrts. In this connection we are glad to notice that 
we are likely to have established amongst us a branch of an extensive and highlv res- 
pectable Scotch firm, for the purpoae not only of reissuing in much appioved style our 
leading text and school books, but for the publication of other works of merit that 
may ofler. We have long needed an establishment of this character, and through it^ 
operations we may hope to see Canadian Literature take a higher place in the world of 
letters. With long experience, ample means and the best Acilities are commanded by 
the house in question, and we are sure their advent here will lie hailed with pleasine. 
'*The bnsines* in statiouerf has been fsulf r<ii)tueial|vo doring the year. The 
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•dvano* in nateriate for paper, as well as a lieavT war tax cm the nnnafrfrture itself, has 
largely enhaneed the valoe oT all descripUons in the United tttates, indepeiideutly of the 
apparent increase in price due to the depreeiaiioii uf the correney. l*he cons«queiic6 is 
l&at, as compared wtih former rates. Aroerican stationery is folly 90 per ceftL dearer. 
We liave imported much less than the asoal amount, sobstiiutina; English goods, which 
are oTa much better class: It so happens thai the prices of the latter are favouring the 
buyer, as ihe abolition of the duty on F'liper has at length begun to cheapen iu It is only 
recemly that there has been any decline in the article, notwithstanding a uniYetsal 
expectation that when the tax woe removed the price would (all. Speculation and a 
largehr enhanced deaiand for cheap^periodicals, oaly a few of which comparatively have 
Used beyond the year, kept the rates up to nearly the old level, until within the past three 
months. The tendency u now downward, and we shall, hereafter, import stationery 
sto^ fhNn the mother counirj' more largely than befoie. 
" The importations of books ibr the year amount to $1 18.S28^ against $166,842 last year. 





Value of books 


Value of books 


Total value of 


Proportion imported 


Tear, 


entered at 


entered at 


books 


for the fiducational 




Ports in Lower 


Porta in Upper 


imported into 


Department of 




Canada. 


Canada. 


the Province. 


Upper Canada. 




$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


1850 


101880 


141700 


243580 


84 


1851 


120t00 


171732 


292432 


3296 


1852 


141176 


159268 


800444 


1288 


1853 


158700 


254280 


412980 


22764 


1854 


171452 


307808 


479260 . 


44060 


1865 


194356 


338792 


533148 


25624 


1856 


208636 


427992 


636628 


10208 


1857 


224400 


309172 


533572 


16028 


1858 


171255 


191942 


363197 


10692 


1859 


139U57 


184304 


323361 


6308 


1860 


155604 


252504 


408108 


8846 


1861 


185612 


344621 


. 530233 


7782 


1862 


183987 


249234 


433221 


7800 


1863 


184662 


276673 


461325 


4085 


1864 


98808 


127233 


220641 


4668 


1850—1864 


$2434775 


$3787255 


$6172030 


$172533 



N.B.— Up to 1854, the *< Trade and NaTigation Returns" give the ralne 
on books entered at everj port in Canada separately ; aft )r that jear, the 
Report gires the names of the principal ports onlj, and the rest as " Other 
Ports." In 1854, the proportion entered in Lower Canada was within a 
fraction of the third part of the whole, and, accordingly, in compiling 
this table for the years 1856-1864, the ralae entered in " Other Ports" is 
dirided between Upper and Lower Canada, in the proportion of two- 
thirds to the former and one*third to the latter. 

Tablb shewing the ralne of articles sent ont from the Educational 
Depository daring the years 1851 to 1864 inclnsire : 





Articles on which the 100 


Articles sold 






per cent, has been ap- 
portioned from the Leg- 


at Catalogue 
prices, with- 


Total ralue o 
Library, Prize, 


Tear. 


islatiTe Grant. 


out any ap- 
portionment 
from the 


and 
School Books, 




Public School 


Maps, Appa- 


Maps, and 
Apparatus 
despatched. 




Library 


ratus, and 


Legislatire 




Books. 


Prize Books. 


Grant. 




$ cts. 


$ cts. 


$ cts. 


$ cts. 


1851 


• • • * 


. • • • 


],414 25 


1,414 26 


1852. ... 


• • • « 


.... 


2,981 13 


2,981 13 


1853.... 




.... 


4,233 14 


4,233 14 


1854 


51,'376 23 


. • • • 


6,514 18 


56,890 41 


1855 


9,947 16 


4,665 53 


4,389 40 


18,992 08 


1856 


7,205 62 


9,320 87 


5,726 76 


22,263 25 


1857 


16,200 92 


.18,118 28 


6,451 20 


40,770 40 


1858 


3,082 99 


11,810 28 


6,972 05 


22,766 32 


1859 


6,805 64 


11,905 02 


6,679 30 


24,389 96 


1860 


6,289 66 


16,832 17 


5,416 64 


27,538 37 


1861 


4,084 22 


16,251 14 


4,894 52 


26,229 88 


1862 


3,272 88 


16,193 78 


4,844 17 


24,310 83 


1863 


4,022 46 


16,886 88 


8,461 48 


23,370 82 


1864 


1,930 94 


17,260 28 


4,454 02 


23,646 24 


Total.. 


$113,118 61 


$138,234 23 


67,432 24 


$318,786 08 



4. LIBEARY OF THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

We yesterday had the pleasure of looking over the splendid 
Library of the Great Western Railway. The room devoted to the 
Library is in the bnildin^r occupied by the Stores Department, and 
ia plainly but substantially fitted up for the purpose. The manner 
of its organuation is somewhat as follows : A sum of money had 
been accumulating in various ways, principally from fines received. 
This sum, which amounted to about $1,500, the Directors granted 
for the purchase of a library. Nearly all the scientific works are 
English publicationsi many of them Tery expensive^ though com- 
paratively speaking few in number, they cost nearly as much as all 
the othw works put together, most of them being nchlv illustrated. 
Tlw works of reference are particularly complete, and are all the 



newest publications. There are about 1,700 volumes in the library 
at present, and additions are to be made when practicaUe. The 
annual subscription is placed at the nominal sum of one dollar, in 
order that every employee of the Company may be enabled to be- 
come a member of the Association. — Hamilton Spectator, 



5. FREE LIBRARY OF REFERENCE OF THE BOARD 

or ABTS A17I> HAKC7FACTUBE8 FOR U. C. 

Owing to other demands on the funds of the Board, but compar- 
atively few additions have been made to the Library during the 
year. The total number of volumes on the shelves at last report 
was 1,171 ; added during the year 102 ; total number now in 
Library 1,273 ; comprising British, American, and Canadian Speci- 
fications and Plates of Patents, 684 vols. ; Statutes, Journals and 
other Parliamentary Publications, 167 vols. ; Transactions of Socie- 
ties, 33 vols. ; and of the latest Cyclopsedias and Standard Works 
on Architecture, Decoration, Designing, Engineering and Mechan- 
ics, Manufactures and Trades, and General Science, 489 vols. Of 
these your Committee acknowledge donations from the United 
States Patent Office of 6 vols, (in duplicate) ; from the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, 1 vol. ; from the Smithsonian Institution, 
1 vol. ; from the Board of Agriculture for Upper Canada, 8 vols. ; 
and from the heads of departments of the Government of this Pro- 
vince, the regular transmission to the Rooms of the Statutes, 
Journals, Sessional Papers, Blue Books, and other ParliamMitary 
documents. The library has been regularly kept open to the pub- 
lic from 10 a.m. till 4 p.m. each day; and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 7 till 10 o'clock, to afford to persons engaged in 
industrial pursuits the opportunity of consulting the works it 
contains. — Report of Board, 

6. DEAR BOOKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Books will, perhaps, never again be as cheap in the United States 
as they were before the war, and never ought to be. The excessive 
cheapness of American books originated at the time when nearly all 
our publications were reprints of English works, which paid no 
copywright, and were, consequently, sold for little more than the 
cost of manufacturing them. When American writers began to 
ofi'er works to publishers, they found the market glutted with re- 
prints, and purchasers accustomed to the prices at which stolen goods 
are usually sold. No one was in the habit of considering the claims 
of an author. It seemed natural enough to pay the paper maker, 
the printer, and the binder. It was also supposed that the publisher - 
should gain a little. But the author ! Why should he expect any 
advanti^e 7 He was an unknown person iu the trade. The author 
himself fell into this way of thinking, and almost felt that he was 
robbing an honest tradesman when he received his pittance. 

The poor man, however, had one chance of getting a respectable > 
compensation. Books being very cheap, and public libraries few, 
almost everyone that want^ a l>ook bought it, and, hence, a new 
work occasionally met with a very large sale ; so that a few cents 
upon each copy yielded a conaidenible return. 

Luck of this kind waa exceedingly rare, and the sale of even the 
most successful publications was not half as large as the public were 
given to understand. Advertisements told a story that differed im- 
mensely from the publisher's ledger. ' 'Fifty thousand copies order- 
ed previous to publication !" l^loved reader, we assert, without 
the slightest fear of contradiction, that such an event fi^ver occurred 
in the whole history of the book trade, from the days of King 
Solomon to the present hour. Fifty thousand copies ! The worlu 
of the cost of one dollar which have been sold to the extent of fifty 
thousand copies in the first year, can be counted on the fingers of 
the hand. If a list could be here presented of the actual sale of the 
fifty best known and most successful publications of the last te& 
years, booksellers themselves would be astounded at the smallness 
of the figures. We are not now speaking of School books, nor of 
works forced upon a long-suffering people by an army of subscrip- 
tion agents, but of literary productions published lei^itimately, and 
placed fairly upon booksellers' couuters for the public to buy or let 
alone as the public saw fit. 

The business of publishing miscellaneous books had become the 
merest lottery. There were just enough prizes in the game to lure 
publishers to their ruin. When a duodecimo volume could be manu- 
factured for thirty cents, and might attain a sale of fifteen thousand 
copies at eighty-five oents, and when the success of a book appeared 
to depend upon the chance humor of the public at the moment, 
every description of pen-and-scissored trash was rushed through the 
press. When the first cable was laid, for example, two enterprising 
gentlemen of the press made a book about it in ten days, and the 
publisher had it for sale iu three weeks — just in time for the failure 
of the cable to kill the book. We have heard a publisher boast, as 
of a great and most creditable achievement, that he once had oopiM 
for ^ale, o{ a l^iographical work of 460 pages, in six wooks after he 
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had suggested the subject to the writer. Writer do we say f There 'and the increased intelligence and public spirit of publishers will 



was scarcely any writing in it. Out of the four hundred and ^ixty 
pages, three hundred and ninety-two were scissored from newspaper 
reports of the interminable speeches of the illustrious deceased. 

This was a ruinous system to publishers. Before the war came to 
disturb the course of tntde, the shores were strewn with the wrecks 
of fionous publishing houses, whose advertisements were known 
whereyer newspapers were read. It was shown on the bookn of one 
of tiiese establishments that, in the course of about seven years, the 
firm had published three hundred works, and sets of works, and that 
of this enormous number only about twenty-five had been fairly re- 
munerative ; while, for the three last years of the firm's existence, 
every enterprise bad resulted in loss. 

Thank heaven, this is all over ! The high price of material and 
labor, and the ingenious variety of taxes with which books are bur- 
thened, together with the failure of most of the trash-publishing 
houses, has put a stop to the issue of newspaper cuttings in book 
form, while the vast circulation of the Ledger supplies the sensational 
atory-reading public with as much fiction as it has stomach for, at 
the moderate charge of six cents a week, with poetry, biography, 
historical narrative, and essays thrown in. 

There is a chance now that a book will once more be a hook^ and 
the business of publishing books more safe and legitimate. Of all 
the vocationa of man, ^t of publishing miitcellaneous works is, 
perhaps, the meet difficult. Nor are its rewards as great as those of 
far easier trades. There is resson to hope, however, now that the 
business is in few hands, and those experienced, with heavy purses 
within reach, that the business wiU be at least a huiiTntss, not a game 
of hazard. Publishers, we notice, are already turning their atten- 
tion to the production of superior editions of standard works, and 
the ^'sensation" business is almost confined to dealers in twenty-five 
cent ware. 

Ko one need fear that the high price of books will limit their 
circulation. If a less number of copies are bought, it does not 
follow that fewer people will read them. The time was when there 
was not a daily paper in England of a lower price than ten cents, 
but every man could have an hour's reading of the Timts for two 
cents. The paper was left at the hour agreed upon, called for an 
hour later, and passed into another reader ; and, at the close of the 
day, after having served half a doaen families in town, it was sent 
to the country, where it continued its course until it was read to 
pieces. A number of the Edinburgh Beview costs in England six 
■h^])iirigR sterling, but in almost jeveiy town and neif^hborhood there 
exists little dubs far taking the* reviews and magaones in common, 
by which, for a few shillings per annum, a family has the reading of 
aU the reviews and magazines. Circulating libraries of immense 
extent, are flourishing in all the great cities, which supply reading 
to ihe whole empire for oua guinea a year to each subscriber. 

In the United States we look to see a prodigious and immediate 
increase to the number of public libraries on the excellent, self- 
sustaining system devised by Franklin, and exemplified in the 
Mercantile Libraries of all our large diies. Next to a good system 
of common schools, the most valuable educating influences are weU- 
oonduoted, self-supporting town and village libraries. No village of 
fifty families shoold be content to remain another year without one. 
The cobt of one duodecimo volume, which is now two dollars, can 
secure to every family the reading of all the best new books for a 
year. Do not wait for a rich man to give a large sum of money to 
start your library. The most vigorous and useful institutions of 
every kind are those that are oonducted on business principles by 
men of business— institutions that pay their way, collect their debt^ 
and give a fair equivalent for what they receive— institutions that 
ask no favor and grant no favors. 

The power of a vigorously conducted library is something im- 
measurable. Let there be a good library in every town in the United 
States, and every book that appears which has matter in it to 
interest the {wople, will reach the entire reading public within a 
year. The existence of such libraries, so far from being prejudicial 
to the book-trade, gives it both stability and expansion. Where 
there are most public libraries, there are most private libraries also. 
Where the tasie for reading is most general, there are the most 
people who desire to possess books. The libraries themselves take a 
large numbor of copies— enough to secure the publisher against loss 
upon many books. In London, there is a libraxr that has taken 
fifteen hundred copies of a five dollar book, and there is one in 
Beaton which has- sometimes bought as many as two hundred. 

We regard the increased cost of books as a great good in many 
ways, and we hope never aeain to see the country deluged with 
printed trash that would be dear if it were given away. The future 
of the book-trade demands but two things : international copyrig?it 
and universal public libraries. If, by-and-by materials aud labor 
should again be so cheap as to tempt the issue of indigested and 
worthless publications, we hope thatthe improyed ta^te QZthe public 



conspire to forbid such enterprises. — New York Weekly JReview, 

7. MEDI^TTAL BOOK-MAKINO. 
Even BO early as the seventh century, it thus would seem that 
there were certain persons in the several monasteries who were 
generally employed as scribes. But it was not till two ages later 
that we find undoubted traces of regular book-manufactories in 
connection with the monasteries. Each considerable monastery, 
after the Norman invasion, had a Scriptorium attached to it, which 
was frequently separately endowed to enable those employed to 
procure parchment, paints, and the necessary implements for bind- 
ing. That at Bury St. Edmund's was endowed with two mills. 
The tithes of a rectoi^ were approxnriated to the Convent of St. 
Swithin, Winchester, m 1171. In 1160, the churches were given 
to the monks of Ely, od libros faeiefidoa. Croyland was a great 
place for copying. The Scriptorium of St. Alban's was founded in 
1080. Charlemagne gave to the monks of Swithin an unlimited 
right of hunting, that they might be supplied from the skins of the 
deer they slew with gloves, giniles^ and bindings for their books. 
And now, let us suppose a work put in hands to be copied. Say 
ten copies are to be made. The work was carefuUv unbound, aha 
a sheet delivered to each of the scribes. They made the required 
number of copies of that sheet, and then received another, and so 
on, until the work was finished. As soon as the writor had copied 
a sheet, he handed it over to the illuminators, who put in the in- 
itial letters, or any other ornaments the book might seem to require. 
When finished, the binders began upon the sheets ; and thus the 
work went menily on, and new books were thus circulated all over 
Western Christendom in an incredibly short time, considering the 
means employed. Sometimes we meet with men who were regular 
book-lovers ; who delighted in the work of crying and illumina- 
ting, as so many amongst us do now. Thus, Henry, a monk of the 
Benedictine Abbey of Hyde, in 1178, copied Terence, Boethius, 
Suetonius, and Claudian. He formed them into one volume, illu- 
minating the initials, and making even the brass bosses of the bind- 
ing wiUi his own hands. Benemct, Abbot of Peterborough, about 
the same time transcribed Seneca's Tragedies and Epistles, Terence, 
Martial, Claudian, the "Gesta Alexandri," and many scholastic 
and theological treatises with his own hand, evidently from love of 
the work. But let us see if we cannot find traces of the results of 
the labour of the monks. A great fire occurred at Croyland in 
1091, when 700 volumes were consumed ; of these, 300 are called 
volumina ariginalioy the other 400, minora volumina — whether as 
to their size or contents does not appear. At Glastonbury, in 1248 
— and it was the richest monastery in England— there were only 
400 volumes ; at Peterboroujgh, there were, as before said, 1,700 
MSS. at the time of the Dissolution. The University Libranr of 
Oxford, prior to 1300, consisted of a few works chained in the choir 
of St. Mary's Chur«th, and a few tracts kept in chests. The library, 
in fact, might be said to be non-existent until Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, in 1440, bestowed upon it 600 volumes. One of the 
greatest book-collectors of the middle-ages was Richard de Bury, 
Bishop of Durham from 1333-45. His book, called << Philobiblon," 
is well-known. It is among the earliest of biblio-maniacal works, 
and shows how stronglv he was bitten by that most reasonable of 
all hobbies. He had been tutor to Edward III. The king was 
greatly attached to him, and there is little doubt acquired from him 
much of the ability which distinguished him among contemporaiy 
monarchs. — The Eiigliifhman^s Magaziiie, 
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1. SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

A correspondent in the <SL S. Wofidy writes :— Having read witk 
much interest several articles in the World upon Sunday-school 
Libraries, and having had much experience in the selection of bodes 
for Sabbath-schools, and noticed the effect of various kinds upon the 
children and adults, allow me to give your readers a little of my ex- 
X)erience. 

In the first place, I reject nearly all books that children and youth 
will not read. It is money thrown away to purchase such ; for 
adults will seldom read those which the youn^ ones throw aside. 
Of this class, Memoirs, Biographies, Dissertations, &c., are almost 
wholly excluded. I find but an occasional good one. In the next 
place, I select aU books of a relieious character, which will interest, 
entertain, and instruct the reader. A book, which after perusal, 
has excited or appealed to the nobler nature of the soul, the deep, 
religious feeUng and sentiment ; which has the tendency to lead the 
reader to a purer thought, a more earnest purpose, a more decided 
resolre to do and live better, !o work' more earnestly in the good 
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e, and which will lead the religious thought, feeling and action 
to a higher state of existence, is the book for a Sunday-school 
library. 

I examine each book. Many I can tell by a hasty glance through 
them ; others require a more extended examination, and if any are 
still in doubt they are laid aside for more leisure and thorough per- 
usaL Sometimes, notwithstanding the care taken, a book will creep 
in whieh proves a mistake. At the first re-arranging of the library 
these are rejected and others selected to fill their places. Every 
good book should be retained. If worn out or lost it should be re- 
placed for a period of years at least. Thus every addition increases 
the number of volumes, and, under the foregoing plan, in a few 
years a school will have a fine library of the most choice Sunday- 
school books. Those growing up in the school will find their in- 
terest in the books which are added, while those which they have 
perused will be just as good for and interesting to the younger and 
new scholars oontinuauy coming in. As far as possible I become 
acquainted with every book by leading them (teachers should not 
fail to do this^, and thus am enabled to recommend them to others 
as those whicn will suit their age, taste, or feeling. ^ 

The work of the library we have thoroughly systematized. The 
teachers have nothing to do with it, excepting to receive the books to 
be returned from their scholars before the opening of the school, and 
place them at the head of the seat where they are easily accessible 
to the librarians, who immediately pass around and collect them, 
and by this time we are ready to commence the exercises without 
interruption. At the close of the lesson the librarians hand the 
books selected to the teachers, who deliver them. No teacher or 
scholar is aUowed at the library, which is in a separate room. If 
any arrive late, they must wait until the librarian calls for their 
books. We must avoid confusion and interruption while the 
teachers are engaged with the lesson. I have not time or space to 
detail our system of giving out or drawing books, but we consider 
it one of the best. 



Z SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN UPPER CANADA. 

From a recent editorial in the Hamilton Spectator on the recent 
Sunday School Convention held in that city, we select the following 
striking remarks : — 

"Viewed in its fullest sense, the question with which this Con- 
vention has to deal, is how best the foundations, religious, moral, 
politioal and commercial, of the future character of the people of 
this country may be laid. That was a true and noble answer which 
our own good christian Queen gave to the Indian Prince who sought 
to know the secret of England's greatness. "You will find it 
there," said Victoria, pointing to one of the shilling Bibles of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and there it undoubtedly is io be 
found. Just in proportion as the laws aud government of a country 
are based upon sacred christian principles, and its people influenced 
by sound religious impulses, wiU its institutions be admirable, and 
its condition happy and prosperous. And this statement, we deem 
it right, lest we may be misunderstood, in no way implies the neces- 
sity for a state church in a country like Canada. The Legislature, 
we think, has wisely placed upon the Statute Book the principle 
that^u Canada there shall be no connection — ^that is no connection 
in the direction of state patronage — between the state and religion. 
But the very recognition of this principle only imposes upon the 
people, in their individual or denominational character, the greater 
responsibility in reference to religious training and instruction. 

•' The adage "as the twig is tSnt the tree's inclined " is univer- 
sally illustrated by an everyday experience. If we would have in 
this country a people governed by religious principles, we must see 
to it that the youth from the very earliest dawnings of intelligence 
is trained under sound religious institutions. A system of educa- 
tion which entirely ignores the moral and religious principle, is a 
vicious and unsound system. And that feature of our Common 
School S3r8tem in Canada, which recognizes the higher aspirations 
and nobler destinies of mankind, by providing that, for at least a 
short period in each week, the pastor of each church may instruct, 
within the public school house, the children of his charge in reli- 
gious knowledge, is creditable to the religious character of the peo- 
ple of Canada. But the very conditions of our religious society 
render it essential that the system itself should be non-sectarian in 
its main features. And this fact gives to the Sunday schools a pow- 
erful and appropriate connection with the general education of the 
people. Viewed in this light they possess an absorbing interest even 
for the politician and statesman, and their success is a matter of the 
very hi^est consequence." 

3. RESOLUTIONS OF THE SABBATH SCHOOL CONVEN- 
TION, HELD IN HAMILTON, C. W., ON THE 5Tfl, 6tH, AND 7tH 
PAT8 or 8EFTXMBEB, 1865. 

I. This conventioni acknowledging with gratitude the goodness 



of God in permitting so many of his people, who are engaged in 
the work of Sabbath school teaching, to meet at this time, and His 
gracious presence vouchsafed at these meetings, resolves to express, 
as by this resolution it does, its deep sense of the benefits resulting 
from such gatherings in the quickening « of faith and hope, the 
stimidating of flagging asal, the encouragmg and direction of human 
effort, and the cultivating of christian HbenJity and love among the 
members of Christ's church of various denominations. 

II. This convention, aware that there are, both in country dis- 
tricts and in cities and large towns, many children not enjoying the 
privileges of religious instruction, and who may be ^thered within 
the Sabbath school fold, acknowledge the obligation lying upon 
christians to address themselves to thu work, and the guilt of n^- 
lecting it, or showing indifference or slothfulness therein. 

Believing, also, that much may be done by earnest, prayerful, 
united, and continued effort, the members of this convention agree 
to endeavour, according to their several ability, to give effect to 
the resolutions already adopted relative to the SM)bath school 
teachers' association. 

III. As regards the means to be adopted for the two-fold object 
of ingathering neglected children, and improving schools now in 
operation, this convention recommends : 

1. The regular and kindly visitation of children and parents by 
Sabbath school visitors. 

2. The formation of union schools on a non-denominational basis, 
where these may be needed, on account of sectarian feeling or the 
weakness of churches. 

3. The establishment of mission schools in localities where the 
children, from poverty or any other such cause, are unable to 
attend schools now in operation. 

i. The careful training of teachers for their work by stated 
teachers' meetings, and, if possible, occasional practical illustrations. 

5. The earnest oversight of Sabbath schools by pastors, with 
sermons addressed to children occasionally. 



VI. fapm *tt J?tft*9l gMltJI. 



L ANTt-BRITISH INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 

BEADEBS, HI8TOBIS8 AND OEOORAPHIXS. 

From an elaborate article in a rec^t number of the British Quar- 
terly BevieWf from the pen of the Kev. Dr. Vaughan, who recently 
paid a visit to the United States and Canada, we select the follow- 
ing truly philosophical remarks on the pernicious influence of 
American School readers, histories and geographies : 

^'One fact bearing on this point has especially arrested my 
attention. It is admitted that the artisan class in this country 
have been foimd, in the maim steady in their adherence to the 
cause of the Nortii, and little oisposed to bear with any dap-trap 
in favour of the South. But in the United States, it seems, it is 
the artisan and labouring classes especially that are found to shout 
forth approval in public meetings when popular orators are pleased to 
fling their invectives against England. How is this ? It is alleged, 
and I believe with truth, that the mass of the people are more 
generally and better educated in the States, than the same class in 
this country. The American School system secures this almost of 
necessity. These facts, however, seem to warrant the suspicion, 
that, if the humbler classes in the United States are in advance of 
the same class among ourselves in certain elements of school rou- 
tine, it has somehow come to pass that the balance of clear and moral 
intelligence on political questions lie with England, and not with 
America. Ton may dot a land with school-houses to any extent 
you please, but Society is the great free school after all. The plant 
lives from the atmosphere. 

One cause of this difference I think I see. The primary schools 
in the United States have their lesson books, from which the elder 
£cholars are exercised in reading, and these lesson books have a 
great deal of the Fourth of July tone in them, and impassioned 
speeches against England are thus made to be familiar to American 
youth from their childhood. General Howard and Colonel Eaton 
took me, as a visitor, to a school of freed negro children in Wash- 
ington, and in the course of the examination, the mistress was re- 
quested to call upon some of the elder scholars to read. The lesson 
chosen was selected, I presume, as being that which had become 
most familiar to the school. It consisted of specimeps of oratory 
concerning the war of Independence, and was singularly well 
adapted to associate the name of England in the youn^ mind with 
everything odious in insolence and oppression. . My friends smiled 
as they found me called to listen to this sort of rhetoric, and very 
good-naturedly requested that some other lesson should be chosen. 
Train children to the love of liberty, say I, by all means. I wish 
we had more of it in England than is now known among us ; but 
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tftke care that yon do not demoraliae them in the process. Pri- 
mary sdiools on a broad social basis, may be efficient in their liter- 
ary department, and may be miserably wanting, not only in respect 
to religion, bnt in respect to sound moral training." 

On this subject we also insert the following correspondence : — 

BsY. K Rtebson. — Sir, I was greatly surprised to see, in the 
J<mm<U of Education for August, a notice to the effect that the 
use of any American geographies will subject the school to the loss 
of its share of the school fund. I was surprised because I was ut- 
terly at a loss to know the reasons for such prohibition. Most cer- 
tainly cTery oountiy has the right to prohibit the use of any book 
in its sohods, and no citizen of any other country has the right to 
call the action in question, still, it may not be wholly improper for 
a private citizen to ask for the reasons for such action. Will you 
therefore, if not inconsistent with your duty and the best interests 
of the cause of popular education in your province, please to inform 
me why the geographies called American geographies are thus ex- 
cluded from your schools. 

If it is because your own publications are actually better than 
ours, we will, in Pennsylania at least, most cheerfully use yours 
until ours can be so much improved that they will compare favour- 
aUy with any works of the kind published on this continent. 

If ouzB are immoral in their tendencies, or imsound in their 
teachings, or false in their statements, we idiall be most happy to 
have the immorality or unsoundness or false statements pointed 
out, in order that they may be corrected. 

Yours truly, CHAS. P. COBURN. 

Harrisburgh, Pa., 6th Oct., 1865. State Superintendent 

(copy of beply.) 

Sib, — I have the honour to acknowledge tlie receipt of your letter 
of the 6th inst., and have much pleasure in complying with your 
request, stating the reasons, by a section of our school law passed 
in 1840, why foreign school books, in our English language, are 
not allowed to be u^d in our public schools, without the express 
sanction of the Council of Public Instruction. 

The provision of the law in question, though expressed in general 
terms, applies of course chiefly to school books published in the 
United States. I cannot better explain to you the reasons for'this 
provision of the law, than by quoting a few sentences from a 
Special Report which I presented to our Legislature. June, 1847 : 

" In regard to the exclusion of American books from our schools, 
I have explained, as I have had opportunity, that it is not because 
they are foreign books simply that they are excluded, although it 
is patriotic to use our own in preference to foreign publications ; 
but because they are, with very few exceptions, anti- British, in 
every sense of the woid. 

They are unlike the school books of any other enlightened people, 
so far as I have the means of knowing. The school books of Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain, contain nothing hostile to the 
institutioDs or derogatOTy to the character of any other nation. I 
know not a single ^igUsh sohodi book in which there is an allusion 
to the United States not calculated to excite a feeling of respect for 
their inhaUtants and government. It is not so with American 
school books. With very few exceptions, they abound in state- 
ments and allusions prejudi<»d to the institutions and character of 
the British nation. It may be said that such statements and allusions 
are *'few and far between," and exert no injurious influence upon 
the minds of cldldren and their parents. But surely no school 
book would be tolerated which should contain statements and aUu- 
siona, *'few and far between," against the character and institu- 
tions of our common Christianity. And why should books be 
authorised or used in our schools inveighing asainst the character 
and institutions of our common country ? And as to the influence 
of such publications, I bdieve, though silent and imperceptible in 
its operations, it is more extensive and powerful than is generally 
supposed. I bdieve snoli books are one element of powerful influ- 
ence against the established government of the country. From 
facts which have come to mv knowledge, I believe it will be found, 
on inquiring, that in precisely these parts of Upper Canada where 
United States mhool books had been used most extensively, there 
the spirit of the insurrection^ in 1837 and 1838, was most prevalent. 

Thou^ impressed with the magnitude of the evil arising from 
the indiscriminate use of United States books in our achools, I have 
thought it premature to recommend the enforcement of the law 
exbloding them, tmtil a proper supply of equally cheap, if not 
cheaper books, reoommem&d by the Board of Education, should be 
provKled. This, I believe, will be done in the course of the cur- 
rent year ; and I doubt not but all parties in the Legislature will 



* The reason for the exclusion of American Text-books is also given in 
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agree in the propriety and expediency of using our own books in our 
own schools." 

I mav remark that at a National School Convention, held at 
Philadelphia some ten or twelve years ago, and over the proceed- 
ings of which the late venerable Bishop Potter presided, I drew 
attention to the anti-British peculiarity of your school books, and 
the unreasonableness of it, and the provisions of our law in conse- 
quence of it. The unadvisableneas of continuing such a peculiarity in 
your text-books was admitted by the best educationists in the Con- 
vention, and the propriety of correcting it, which, however, has not 
been done. 

I am sure you would not sanction the use of text books in your 
schools which contained attacks upon and statements and allusions 
derogatory to your institutions and government. 

I have done all in my power to oiltivate and inculcate the most 
liberal and friendly feelings between this country and the United 
States, and have often been assailed in thS" public press for my 
alleged American partialities ; but I should be wanting in duty to 
my own country to encourage, in the education of its youth, the 
use of books which desparage the government and institutions which 
it is ther duty to respect and support. 
I have, dra, 

(Signed), E. RYERSON. 
Education Office, Toronto, 11th Oct., 1866. 

2. LOVELUS SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Amongst the successful competitors at the Dublin Exhibition, we 
are glad to notice the name of Mr. Lovell, to whom has been award- 
ed a silver medal. The award is '^ for cheap and good Education- 
al Works published by him." There is a significance in the terms 
of the award — ^good and cheap. They are exactly the requisites of 
a young country like our own, and the absence of either quality 
would be fatal. This is not the first occasion on which Mr. Lovell's 
books h^ve been noticed in Britain. The Jury of the International 
Exhibition held in London, in 1862, made the following report : 
'The Colony (Canada) produces many of its own school books, among 
which may be mentioned * LovelPs General Geography,' a trust- 
worthy and attractive manual, remarkable for its dear arrangement, 
and for the fulness of its illustrative and statistical contents." 
Such verdicts must be highly gratifying to Mr. Lovell ; but a more 
gratifying fact is, that his books are now in geneial use throughout 
the Provinces, for which they have been expressly prepa^^, and 
are, most of them, sanctioned by the various Councils of Education 
for use in the schools of the Provinces. — Montreal TraiMcript. 

3. UNIFORMITY IN SCHOOL BOOKS IN LOWER CANADA. 

According to a late decision of the Council of Public Instruction, 
none but the books which they have approved are to be used in the 
academies, model schools, and elementary schools of Lower Canada. 
After the first July, 1866, the Superintendent will refuse to pay 
their share of the Government grant to those who have not complied 
with the order. This decision aims at a most worthy object — that 
of obtaining both excellency and uniformity in the books for educa- 
tion. Amongst the advantages which the uniformity of school- 
books will nfier is that of economy. Larger editions can be made 
of the same work, with the certainty of a prompt sale, which en- 
ables the publisher to lower the prico ; and, the extra expense, so 
unwelcome to parents, frequently incurred by an arbitrary change 
of books in a school, will no longer be possible. Of course the 
Council and the Superintendent have no power to enforce this de- 
sirable uniformity of books upon the very numerous private schools 
of our cities. And yet the aiflerent set of books adopted in eacJi 
individual school, to say nothing of the frequent changes ordered 
by whimsical teachers, constitutes a great nuisance. 

The evil might be obviated by a mutual agreement, in a confer- 
ence of leading city teachers, otherwise they had better allow their 
choice to be prided by the authoritative decisions of the Council — 
Montreal Witness, 

4. AN UNIQUE FRENCH SCHOOL BOOK. 

Among the school books used in France, is one entirely unknown 
in this country, consisting of fac similes of letters written by busi- 
ness men, eminent people, etc., intended to teach children the art 
of reading writing, of which there is almost universal ignorance in 
America. Every variety of hand is selected, beginning with the 
best, and gradually proceeding to scrawls which puzzle printers and 
" blmd letters " men in post offices. 



VII. g»i«]ru fl« Mvim io ^sUtU. 



1. MERIT CARDS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
In regard to the system of merit eaxdi which have recently been 
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intFodnced inio our Schools, and to which we referred in the Jour- 
nal for May, we have received the following note. 

'^ Tonr merit ticket system works admirably. The daily prospect 
of a prize at the quarterly examination keeps the whole school 
alive." 



2. SCHOOL PRIZES IN NORTH HASTINGS. 

&SP0BT OF THE TOWKSHIP BXAHINATI0K8 OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
OF NORTH HASTINGS, DURING SUMMER OF 1865. 

The Honourable Mr. Flint, M.L.O. for the Trenton Division, 
having informed me that he would give $10 to the Common schools 
of each municipality in North Hastings, for the purpose of Prize 
Books, to be competed for at public township examinations, pro- 
vided the several townships contributed a like sum for the siune 
purpose. I put myself in commnnication with the Reeves of the 
several townships of this ridin^r, informing them of Mr. Flint's offer, 
and am pleased to state that it was promptly accepted. 
*^ I then issued a Circular to the teachers, stating that township 
examinations would be held in July, and that I purposed examin- 
ing the pupils in the following branches : 
Senior DMiion, — ^Pupils of the age of 12 years and upwards. 
Sacred History,— 6th book, to the Birth of Christ. 
History of Greece, " " 
History of Rome, « " 
Grammar, — ^Parsing exercises. 
Geography, — Rudiments and questions on the maps. 
Arithmetic — Sangster's first book. 
Junior Dii^ision. — ^Pupils under 12 years of age. 
Reading, — 3rd book. 
SpeUing,— " " 
Mental Arithmetic. 
Writing. 
I subsequently held public examinations in the villages of Ster- 
ling and Madoc, and in the townships of Madoc, Elzevir, Hunger- 
foiS, Huntingdon, Tudor, Marmora and Rawdon. 

On assembling at each township, the teachers selected Judges to 
award the prizes ; members of the board of public instruction, 
clergymen, and teachers, from other townships, were generaUy 
selected for this purpose. 

Before proceeding with the examination, the parcel containing 
the prizes was opened, and the number of prizes that could be 
given to each class ascertained, and announced, for the information 
of the judges and the pupils. It affords me much pleasure to state 
that the excellent selection made by the Educational Department, 
enabled me, in all cases, to give from five to seven prizes to each dass. 
In the First Division — The questions on History were dose 
and searching, so . much so, as to render a thorough knowledge of 
the portions selected for examination, indespensable to obtaining a 
prize. 

Cr rammar.— Sentences were given by the judges, which were 
copied by the pupih on their slates, who, on parsing the exerdae, 
handed them in for examination. 

Geography. — After thorough examination upon the definitions, 

auestions were put to the pupils as to the boimdaries of countries, 
iieir capitals, the course of rivers, &c, A correct account was kept 
of all errors made in replying to the questions ; and, at the close oi 
the examination, prizes were awarded to those who had succeeded 
in answering the greater number correctly. 

Arithmetic. — Questions were selected by the judges from the first 
book of Sangster, and prizes awarded upon the same prindple as in 
the last branch. 

JcNioB Division. ^jReodwt^, Srd Book. — ^The judges selected 
such lessons as they deemed best calculated to test the reading in 
^this book. 

SpeUing, Zrd Book. — The lessons at the head of each chapter were 
taken for this exercise, any pupils making a mistake retired from 
the class. In most of the Townships the contest for the prizes was 
well maintained. In Rawdon all the spelling lessons in this book 
were gone through before a decision could be made. 

Mental A rithmetic. — Questions in the simple and compound rules 
were put to the pupils, an account kept of errors, and the award 
made at the close of the exercise. 

Writing. — ^The copy books were exhibited, containing at least six 
pages of specimens. 

The following statement relative to these examinations will be 
gratifying. 

1st. The attendance of the parents and friends of the pupils was 
very numerous, indeed so much so, that though the examinations 
were held at the Town Hall of tlie townships, or an adjoining 
church, were crowded to excess; their conduct, notwithstanding 
the extreme heat and pressure, was orderly and attentive. In every 
township the deepest interest wa» manifested in the proceedings, by 



the parents of the pupils ; they provided refreshments for all who 
attended, endeavouring to make the day assume the happy appear- 
ance of a hunily gathering. 

2nd. The conduct of the pupils in eveiy township was exemplary, 
their appearance creditable to their parents, thenr proficiency, in 
the branches in which they were examined, such as to elicit from 
the judges warm expressions of commendation. 

Sid. In each township I found members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, dergymen, and the friends of education, availing themselves 
of the occasion to address the audience on the exerdaes of the day, 
and to state home truths upon the duties and responsibiiities of 
parents ; and it is equally pleasing to state that these truths ware 
listened to and received in a kindly spirit. 

4th. The Hon. Mr. Flint accompanied me to the examinations, 
addressed the people in each township in feeling and appropriate 
terms upon the subject of education, giving an outline of the pro- 
gress made in Canada, and comparing the state of Education in his 
boyhood with the gratifying exhibition whidi everjr township can 
make in the present day. His remarks to the pupils upon their 
duties to their parents and teachers were listened to with the deep 
attention and respect they merited. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that Mr. Flint announced his 
intention (so long as he continued member for the Trent Division) 
to appropriate annually ten doUan to each village, town and town- 
ship munidpaiity in the division, for the purdiaae of iviiBes, upon 
condition that they gave the same amount for that purpose. I 
may mention for your information that this will cost him about 
$300 annually. 

I would further remark that the only draw-back I experienced at 
these examinations, was the want of buildings large enough to hold 
the people assembled. So crowded were we in most townships that 
I was fearful we should have to give them up for want of room. I 
look forward with the hope that the most active and energetic in 
each township will, during the ensuing year, make arrangements 
fitted for a township examination in North Hastings. 

T. S. AGAR. 
Local Supt., North Hastings. 
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No. 68.— JUDGE HAUBURTON. 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. Thomas Chandler HaU- 
burton, long a judge in Nova Sootia, on Sunday, at hia reddence, 
Gordon House, Ideworth. l^is well-known author was bom in 
British North America, and at the time of his decease was sixty- 
eight years of age. He was best known by his literary name of 
" Sam Slick,'' by which he adiieved great reputation. In 1835 he 
furnished to a weekly paper at Halifax a series of clever humorous 
letters, in which the portraiture of American manners formed an 
inexhaustible subject. In 1837 these were republished at New 
York, under the title of << The Clockmaker." The book is a satiri- 
cal history, full of broad humour, lively salliea, and laughable 
sketches. The hero, Sam Slick, is a thoroughbred Yankee, bold, 
cunning, and, above all, a merchant — ^in short, a sort of Republican 
Panurge. A Second Series of **The Glockmaker" appeared in 
1838, and the Third Series in 1840. In 1842, Mr. HaUbnrton 
vi.^ited England as an cUtadii of the American Legation, and on hia 
i%tnm to America in the following year, he pnbliahed his amusing 
o)/servations on English society under the title of '* The Attaditf, 
or Sam Slick in England," in two volumes, to which he added a 
second series, also in two Tolumes, in 1844. Mr. fialiburtcm com* 
rnei ced author as early as 1828^ when his '^ Historical and Statisti- 
cal Account of Nova Scotia" appeared in two volumes, octava 
This was republished in 1839, after *' The Clockmaker " had estab- 
lished hia fame, in whic^ year he also threw off '' Bubbles of 
Canada," <' The Old Judge, or Life in a Colcny," and << The Letter 
Bag of the Great Western ;" but it is to ''The Clockmaker" and 
*' The Attach^ " that he will owe his future position in the racnks of 
English literature. Of his more recent work^ ''Nature and Human 
Nature," published in 1865, has passed through several editions, 
" Rule and Misrule of the Engliidi in America," in two volumes, 
appeared in 1851 ; and Yankee Stories," and " Traits of American 
Humour," the latter in three volmnes, in 1852. Tbe Attach^, un- 
like Nathaniel Hawthorne, during his stay amongst us had learnt to 
love the " Old Country." When he gave up his judgeship in Nova 
Scotia, he crossed the Atlantic, permanentiy settied in England, 
and was elected member for Launceston in the Conservative interest 
Though a constant attendant in tiie House, lus voice, naturally weak 
and feeble, prevented him from taking any prominent part in the 
debates. His declining healtii led to his retirement into private life 
at the dose of the last Pariiament Stemis Wilsop, Dickens^ 
" George Eliot," and Haliburton, are our chief writers of r^vp- 
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aodical duooonea, and each has had the singular facility of pre* 
serving a marked individuality. As a member of the Imperial 
Legislature, Mr. Haliburton's voice was always ready in the defence 
of the colonies of British North America, and he rarely spoke except 
upon colonial questions. His pen, too, was not idle in the same 
direction. Last year he paid his last visit to Nova Scotia, and was 
among those who were assembled at the village of Windsor in August 
to welcome the Canadian delegates to that Province, as they stepped 
ofT the littte steamer whioh bore them from St. John. He died 
universally esteemed. — The JReackr. 



No. 60.— SIR WILLIAM R. HAMILTON. 

By the steamer CUy of Boston we receive the news of the death 
of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, a celebrated British natural philo- 
sopher and astronomer. He was bom in Dublin, August 4, 1805, 
and was at lus death in his 61st year. At an early age he gave evi- 
dence of the highest intellectual power. At three years of age he 
was consigned to the care of his uncle. Rev. James Hamilton, and 
when thirteen years old, he was, in different degrees, acquainted 
with thirteen different languages. At the age of 14 he addressed a 
letter of greeting in the Persian language to the Persian ambassador 
in England. At the age of 18 he entered the Dublin University, 
where he at once gained the first place, and in 1828, while still an 
under-graduate, was appointed Professor of Astronomy in the Uni- 
versity Royal of Ireland. In 1837, he was elected President of the 
Royal Irish Academy. In 1835 he was knighted by Lord Nor- 
mandy, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, for his advancement in science. 
Sir W. Hamilton has been en^ged in numerous investigations on 
scientific subjects, and has published a number of works containing 
his results. One of the most celebrated of these is an " Essay on 
the Theory of Rays," which was read to the Royal Academy, 
December, 1864, and his last and most elaborate work is lus 
''Method of Calculus of Quaternions," which was accomplished in 
18&4, a mathematical work of great distinction. 



IX. ^HttlUnttnt. 



No. 60.— SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER. 

England mourns the loss of one of her greatest botanists, a man 
who b^ the labours of his life has made Kew one of the centres of 
the scientifio study he loved so well, and the envy of all the capitals 
of Europe. It happens bvt rarely to one man to play such an im- 
portant part in the encouragement of a branch of research as that 
undertaken by Sir William Hooker, and whether we look upon 
tiiose eleven acres of ^rden, now expanded into 270, with museums, 
conservatories, libranes, herbaria, hothouses, fern-houses, and ten 
thousand of the most precious trees, we must acknowledge that it \b 
mm still that a man is found who does his work so well. But even 
this is not alL Kew under his care has become a central influence 
which has gradually shown itself in the formation of similar estab- 
Ushments in our colonies, a breathing of new life into others, and 
the dinemination and iuterOommunication of things botaniod over 
the civilized world. William Jackson Hooker was bom at Norwich 
on the 6th of July, 1785, and was educated at the High School in 
that town. A keen sportsman, he soon formed a fine collection of 
the birds of Norfolk, which was rendered more valuable by many 
close observations on their habits ; and the friendship of Messrs. 
iCirby and Spence and Alexander Macleay, the then Secretary of 
the Ltnnaan Society, induced him to devote much time to ento- 
mology. The discovery of the Buabaumia aphylla^ one of the most 
curious and rare of British mosses, which he took to Sir James 
Smith, the most eminent botanist of the day, encouraged him to 
commence the study of that science, which afterwards became the 
main pnnuit of his life, fie early made extensive botanical tours 
in the wildest parts of Scotland (including the Orkneys, Hebrides, 
Ac) In 1800, enooBmged by Sir Joseph Banks, he visited Iceland, 
which he extensivelr explored, makmg large collections in all 
branches of natural history. In 1810-11 he made extensive pre- 
parations for accompanying Sir Robert Brownrigg, the Oovemor of 
Ceylon. The seal with which he carried on his preparations may 
be exemplified by the fact that he made pen and ink copies of the 

flates and descriptions of the entire MS. series of Roxburgh's 
ndian plants. In 1814 he explored parts of France, Switzerlimd, 
and the north of Italy. In 1820 he accepted the Regius Professor- 
ship of Botany in Glasgow^ at whioh place the next twenty years of 
his life were passed. During his resiaence at Glasgow he published 
Tarious botanical works. In 1826 he commenced the authorship of 
The BotaniaU Magadne, which he carried on for nearly forty vears. 
In 1836 he was kni^^hted by William the Fourth, in acknowledge- 
ment of his distingmshed services to science ; and in 1841 he re- 
oeived his appointment at Kew, where he died on the 12th Augoit, 
having just completed his eightieth year. — The Beader, 



1. INDIAN SUMMER. 

Clothed in royal robes the woodland, 
Scarlet-hued, and gold and green ; 

Green snd golden carpets cover 

All the brown earth thickly over- 
Fairest that were ever seen. 

And the Autumn's mystic seeming, 
As a sweet prophetic dreaming, 
With fond fancies overteeming, 

Weaves around its magic speJl 
As its lullings, low and lasy, 
And its gentle, soothing murmurs 

Many a tale of wonder telL 

For a witchery is ringine 

Over forest, field and hill. 
And a music burden chorus 
Softly, softly swelling o'er us, 
Breaking in a thousand echoes, 

Bears its musio-burden still. 

Dallying with dishevelled tresses. 
Now the west wind gently presses 

On a fever-heated brow, 
And with soothing, sweet caresses, 

Whispers lovingly and low. 

O \ the world is full of beauty, 
In those dreamy days I sing ; 
All envailed in tender sadness 
Sweeter than the summer's ffladnev, 
Sweeter than the bud and bK>oming 
Of the beautiful bright spring. 

2. QUEEN VICTORIA IN OOBURG. # 

On Saturday, the 26th August, Queen Yictoria presided at the 
uncovering of the Albert statue in Coburg. It is understood that 
more than one royal persona^ who had desired to be present waa 
informed, by Her Majesty's wish, that the occasion was one of a 
strictly domestic interest. The statue is erected in the town of 
CobuTg, but the actual birth-place of Prince Albert wss the Chateau 
of .Rosenau, about three miles distant The weather was favorsble 
for the inauguration, and the town was crowded with visitors. The 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge wore uniforms as 
generals in the British army. ' The Crown Prince of Prussia, Prince 
Louis of Hesse, and the Duke of Wurtemburg, were attired in the 
military dress of their respective countries. Prince Alfred wore a 
CobuTg uniform, and the princesses wore light summer costumes. 
The Duke and Duchess of Saxe Cobutg arrived shortly before four 
o'clock, and were greeted cordially by their subjects. On the arri- 
val of the Queen, the band played the English national anthem, 
and immediately afterwards the choir, accompanied by the band, 
san^ a hymn, **Heil dir in Siogerknuix." After the hymn, the 
white cloth surrounding the statue was let faU^ and the figure of 
the Prince Consort stood revealed. The statue is of colossal size, 
and, in the left hand is a baton, whilst the right rests on a plan of 
the Great Exhibition, which rests on a stone at the side of the 
figure. It is gilt, and stands on a pedestal of black polished granite. 
Luther's hymn, " Ein feste Burg,'' was then sunff, accompanied by 
the band, and the Queen was conducted by the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg towards the statue. Her Majesty was followed by all the 
members of the Royal Family, and, on arriving at the foot of the 
colossal figure, the Queen first gazed for a second at the features of 
the Prince, and then handed to one of the youns ladies of the city 
who had been admitted within the railings, the bouquet which had 
been lying in front of Her Majesty, llie Queen^s example was 
followed by all the princesses, and numerous bouquets were laid at 
the foot of the statue. The ceremony then closed, and the Queen 
left for Rosenau. 



3. LETTER FROM THE QUEEN TO THE MUNICIPALITY 

OF GOBUBG. 

Previous to leaving Rosenau, Queen Victoria desired the fol- 
lowing letter of tha^s to be addressed to the municipality of 
Coburg :— <<The Queen has been both touched and rejoiced to see 
how the inhabitants of the town of Coburg have associated them- 
selves with her endeavor to honor the memoir of her never-to be- 
forgotten consort. The recent proof of the affection borne towards 
the Prince, by hia native town, has deeply moTod the Queen. 
Cobuzg, the birtbplaoe of her consort and her mother, will alwi^ 
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be held dear to the Qneen. She cannot now leare Cobnrg without 
ezpTesaing her wannest thanks both to the burgomaster of the town, 
and| through him, to all the inhabitants, for the marks of attach- 
ment she luis experienced upon this last visit as upon every previous 
occasion. Coburg, September, 1865. (Signed) Gbakvills." 

^ SWEARING IN OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 

GOVKBXMEirr. 

As the account of this ceremony might be interesting to some of 
our youDg readers, we insert the following from the Gazette : — 

At noon, on the 30th ultimo, the ceremony of swearing in Ideu- 
tenant-General Sir John Michel, K.C.B., ^., as Administrator of 
the Goveroment during the absence of His Excellency Lord Monck, 
took place in the Council Rooms of the Advocates' Chambers. A 
large number of spectators were present In the room were also the 
following members of the Executive Council : Hon. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Macdonald, Minister of Militia ; Attorney- General Cartier ; 
Hon. Mr. McDougall, Provincial Secretary ; Hon. Mr. McGee, 
Minister of AgriciSture ; and Hon. Mr. Gait, Finance Minister. 
Hon. Judge Aylwin (who adjourned the Court of Queen's Bench 
for an hour to perform the ceremony) ; Hon. Judges Badgley, 
Mondelet, Berthelot, and Drummond, were present in their official 
robes. The Council was attended by W. A. Himsworth, Esq., 
Assistant Clerk of the Council Among those present were, ShexifT 
Bouthillier, His Worship the Mayor (who wore his gold collar of 
office, and the Norwegian order of Ht. Olaf), etc. A number of 
ladies, and a good representation of the Montreal Bar were also in 
attendance. Precisely at noon Lieutenant-General Michel entered 
the room, attended by the following staff: Colonel Lysons, C.B., 
Assistant Quartermaster-General ; Colonel ThackweU, Depuinr Ad- 
jutant-General ; Colonel Earle, Military Secretary ; Captain De 
Montmorency, Aide-de-Camp ; and Colonel Irvine, Provincial Aide- 
de-Camp. The General and staff wore full uniform, the former 
being distinguished by a large number of decorations, including the 
Cross of the Bath, three foreign crosses, and three medals for 
service in the East and elsewhere. The Greneral having advanced 
to the table, the Clerk of the Council read the despatch from the 
Colonial Office, granting leave of absence to His Excellency Lord 
Monck, and directing that, during his absence, the senior military 
officer, in command of the forces, hold the office of Administrator 
of the Government. His Honor Justice Aylwin, in the absence of 
the Chief Justice Duval, now administered to Lieutenant-General 
Michel the following oaths, which he subscribed :— ''I, Sir John 
Michel, EL C. B., do sincerely promise and swear, That I will be faith- 
ful and bear true Allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria^ as lawful 
Sovereign of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of this Province of Canada, dependent on and belonging to the 
said United Kingdom ; and that I will defend Her to the utmost 
of my power against idl traitorous conspiracies and attempts what- 
ever which shall be made against Her Person, Crown, and Dignity ; 
and that I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make known 
to Her Majesty, Her Heirs and Successors, all treasons and traitor- 
ous conspiracies and attempts which I shall know to be against Her 
or any of them ; and all tnis I do swear without any equivocation, 
mental evasion, or secret reservation, and renouncing all pardons 
and dispensations from any person or persons whatever to the con- 
trary. Bo help me God." The other oaths administered were, that 
His Excellency should do justly, with due regard to the interests of 
our Queen and country, to aU of which he kissed the Bible, and 
audibly responded, ^^So help me God." The Judges then also 
appended their signatures, thus concluding the ceremony. These 
oaths having been admistered, the Great Seal of tlie Province was 
placed in the hands of His Excellency, who delivered it to the Hon. 
Mr. McDougall, the Provincial Secretary, in the usual formal words, 
announcing to liim that he had perfect confidence in the use he 
would make of the same. His Honor Judge Aylwin having con- 
gratulated His Excellency the Administrator of the Government on 
his assumption of office, the proceedings came to an end. The 
Executive Council afterwards held a meeting in the same room. 



Institate, Ottawa, on the last Friday of December, at 10 o'doek am. 
John UoMillsB, Secretary. 

— BisHOF*s CoLLEOB. — The Hon. Mr. Jattioe Meredith, of Qaebee 
has been elected Chance Uor of Bishop's College, LeniioxTille. 



X. (6A\iatiotuil Mnttlli^tua. 

OaAMMAa School, Fbrous.— We are requested to state that in the 

September number of this Jowmal the number of pupiU attending the 
Fergus Grammnr School was underststed The daily average number 
should have been nearly fourteen, for the three months ending the 80th of 
Jnoe, during which the school was open, or nearly leven for the full half 
yearlj school period of six moni ha— -during three of irhich the school was 
pot in operation. 

•>— — £Df70ATioNAL iNSTrruTi OF CiKTEAL Oanada. — We are requested to 
state that ^ The second annual meeting of the Educational Institute for 
Central Canada, will be held in the Leetnre Eoon of tba Meobaoios* 



EEPOETS FOB LOCAL SUPEEINTENDENT'S. 
Those local superintendents who dp not receive the blank 
form for Trustees, yearly and half yearly reports direct from 
the Department, through the post office, will find them at the 
office of the County Clerk — to whom they have been enclosed 
with the School Kegisters, &c. 

METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS IN UPPER CANADA. 

His Excellency, the Administrator of the Government in 
Council, has been pleased, on the recommendation of the 
Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, to approve of 
the following meteorological stations in Upper Canada, in terms 
of the eleventh Section of the Grammar School Improvement 
Act of last session, viz. : Windsor, Goderich, Stratford, Sim- 
coe, Hamilton. Barrie, Peterborough, Belleville, Cornwall and 
Pembroke. The eleventh section of the Act is^as follows :— 

'* Each of the Grammar School Meteorological stations, at which 
the daily observations are made, as reqired by law, shall be entitled 
to an additional appnortionment out of the Grammar School fund^ 
at a rate not exceeding fifteen dollars per month for each consec- 
utive month during which such duty is performed and satisfactory 
monthly abstracts thereof are furnished to the Chief Superinten- 
dent, according to the forms and regulations provided by the De 
partment of Public Instruction ; but the number and locality of 
such meteorological stations shall be designated by the Council of 
Public Instruction with the approval of we Governor in Council." 

The Departmental regulations on the subject will be pub- 
lished in the next number of the Journal of Education* 

USE OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHIES ILLEGAL. 

According to previous notice, the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion has withdrawn its sanction to the use of Morse's Greographj 
in any of the public schools of Upper Canada. Hereafter it 
will not be lawful (after the copies now in actual use in an^ 
school are worn out) to use either Morse's or any other Amen- 
cau geography in either the Grammar or Common Schools of 
Upper Canada. A violation of this order in any case will render 
liable the school concerned to the loss of its share in the Gram- 
mar School Fund or Legislative School grant, as the case may be. 

BOOKS APPROVED BY THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION FOR T78E IN THE SCHOOLS OP UPPER CANADA. 

The following books, published in Canada, have been approved 
and recommended bv the Council of Public Instruction for use 
in the Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada : — 

Sangster's National Arithmetic, in Theory and Practice, 
adapted to the Decimal Currency. 

Sangster's Elementary Arithmetic, in Decimal Currency. 

Sangster's Elementary Treatise on Algebra. 

Lo veil's General Geography ; by J. George Hodgins, LL.B. 

Easy Lessons in General Geography ; by ditto. 

School History of Canada and the other British North Ameri- 
can Provinces ; by ditto. 



ADAM BfflLLBR'S CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS. 

BULLION'S Analytieal and Praetieal Eoglith Grammar, SO oenU. In- 
troductJoD to ditto, 25 oeats. Stoddtrd's JuveoUe Mental Aritbnieiie, 
18 eeata. Stoddard*8 Amerieao Intellectoal Arithmetie, 20 eeots. 

Loveire Series of School Books. The National Series. Stationery of 
every description. A liberal discount allowed to teaehers. 

ADAM MILLBR, 
Oct. 2, 18d6. 81a., n,p. 62 King StfnH JSmiiy Ibnnta. 

AnvBaTisKMSMTs inserted in the Journal of Bdutation for 20 cents per 
line, which may be remitted in po%tagt •tampM^ or otherwise, 
u TsaMs: For a single copy of the /onrnai o/^ifii«a<tofi,|l per an nnm, 
back vols., neatly stitohed, supplied on the same terms. AllsuDsenpiioBs 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in adYance must 
in all oases accompany the order. Single numbers, 10 cents each. 

All eommunicat||bn8 to be addressed to J. Gxoaoa Horoixr, L.L B. 
JMi0«(«efi Ofic^, Voronio, 
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^ V^, 9i^^"^ ScHoou ov Tims Cavada^'o) Clre^fhlm the 
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Reerea or Incorporated VHIaiEea in Upper Canada, on the NewGnun- 
mw School Improvement Act. (5)%vi«bd Proffiamme of fttudiw, 
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Schook in Upper Canada „ 178 
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COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS IN UPPEE 
CANADA. 
OnpiotAL cxmcuLAm veom thb onsr suvmxtnrsBiif' *o i 

MUMiuiTAL COUKOXLLOM, LOCAL ■UFMLXHT By P ll f W , TttXVOM, 

TmxnmuBf tmacrkbb^ aw) othbb nvrrowttMB ow public bchools 

IK UPPEK CAKAPA. 

OiifTLXMXN,-.Wliea I begatt, in 1844, to ■ppl/ nyieir to tt- 
Ubiish and mature oar praaeat ftjsUm of publie elemeatort iastrae- 
tion, it was part of mj plan to Visit foreic:o educating countries 
once in Are years, in order to acquire information, to observe the 
nature, working and progress of systems of public instruction, so that 
we might in our educational sjalem and iostitutama profit as much 
as possible bj the example and experience of other enlightened coun- 
tries. It was also another part of my plan to visit each County 
in Upper Canada once in five years, in order to acquire local in- 
fonnation as to the circumstances and wishes of the people, to hold 
free consultations as to the worfcin^ pvograas aud defects of our own 
system of public instruction, and the best means of improvmg and 
adapting it to the institutions and wante of the country. 

2. My last quinquennial tour was made in January, February 
and March of 18()0 ; but my health did not permit roe to under- 
teke the great labour of another tour last year ; and the absorption 
of the public mind with the subject of confederation and other ex- 
citing questions, seemed to render it inopportune for me to hold 
public County conventions on school matters. 

3. I purpose in tlie eourse of the next three mouths, ProvideBce 
permitting, to make my fourth and probably last visit to each Coun** 
ty, or union of Counties in Upper Canada, m order to hold a Coun- 
ty school convention of all school officers and other friends of 
general education who may think proper to attend. The law 



makes it the duty of each local superintendent "to meet and 
confer with the chief superintendent of education, at such time and 
place as he may appoint, when making an official visit to the Coun- 
ty for the promotion of the intereste of education." By law, all 
Clergymen, Judges, Members of the Legislature, Members of 
County Councils, Magistrates and Aldermen, are School Finiors, 
I will be happy to meet and confer not only with School Visitors and 
Local Superintendents, but also with as many Trustees, Teachers, 
and Friends of Educsition generally, as can make it convenient to 
attend--bcluding, of course, such Trustees and other school officers 
and proflMters of Education, as reside in the cities, towns and in- 
corporated villages in each County, within the limits of which a 
County Convention shall be held. 

4. The object of each Convention will be :— 
(1). To consider any suggeations which may be made for the 

amendment of the school law, for the improvement of the schools, 
for the diffusion of education, and for the extension and usefulness 
of piixe books and public libraries. 

(2.) To eonsider, especially, whether or not it would be desir- 
able to have one Board of School Trustees for each Townsh p, as 
there is one Board of Trustees for each City, Town, and Incorpo- 
rated Village ; and whether the Township Council should not be 
such Board of School Trustees-— thus putting an end to the trouble 
and disputes arising from School Section divisions and alterations, 
the election of Section Trustees, and the levying and collecting of 
8chool Section rates, «tc.— greatly simplifying the machinery of 
the School System, leaving to parents a larger discretion as to ihe 
selection of a school for their children, and giving greater perma- 
nency to the shuatioD of teachers. In several of the neighbour, 
ing SUtes, where the system of Township Boards of School 
Trustees has been established in the place of School Section 
Trusteesi the advantage is said to be immeme. The Township 
Board would, of conrfle, appoint fbr each school a Visiting Com- 
mittee of thre^ whe wouW visit the school from time to time, and 
report annually, or oftener, ite stete and progress to the Board. 

(3.) It is also proposed to consider whether each Municipal 
Council should not be invested with power to bring to acconnt and 
punish by fine, or requiring to work on the roads, parents who do 
not aend their children, between seven and fifteen years of age, to 
some school at least four months in each year. 

5. Such are the subjecU on which I propose to ascertein the 
opinions and wishes of the country, as far as possible: for, as the 
School System has been thus far remarkably successful, and th«- 
couutry at large hu so nobly susteined and extended it, I do not 
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propo«e to recommend anj change in anj of the provisions of tbe 
school-law without con*-ulring, as far as practicable, tbe school- 
managers, parents, and fnends of education in each countjr on the 
subject I hope their attention, and that of tbe public press, jfH 
be directed to tbe above-mentioned subjects, and tbe result* af 
their reflections and consultations given at tbe proposed i(||Br~ 
tions. 

6. If health and strength permit, I propose to deliftr t short 
address (not lecture) at the opening of each Count/ ^Iml Con 
▼ention. 

7. In order to afford tbe best opporCanlljF possible (pr ttte^dance 
bj persons at a distance, each conveotioii wMI be ^Id in t.he dejr 
time, with two or three necessarjr exceptions. Tlie (oeelkg oi 
each convention will take place at (unless otlierwi^ stalled) one 
in the afternoon, and tbe proceediig!i will coromenea preciaetj at 
half-past one, whether few or manj be present, in^wo or three 
cases, the meeting of the conventions will take pjacfi At other 
hours of the daj, arising from the impos^ibititjr (on account of dis. 
tances or railroad arrangements) of boMSng them at tie usual 
hours, wiihout giving more time to a countj than can be afforded, 
in connection with the accomplishment of the tour AHing the 
period of good winter roads. 

8. The time and place of each of the proposed CouAtj School 
Conventions are as follows : — 



II. 81tf ^xvmm J^^attn of %ftn (tweaiAM. 



Covvnr. 



LIUOHlfl 

\*rll|iiid 

Hskhmiuid , 

MorU/ik , 
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Hunm 
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KriK 
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Bkli 

Oxford 

Waterloo , 

'^Viliuvioa 

Pwl 

Halton , 

Oiitaito 

Dorlmm 

Viciorift 

P^terboroiufh 

VcirtlintiiLerLihd , 



Priice Kdward , 

Leiiox and Addliigton. 

Pruiitciuu) 

lAiiark « 

Ki'iifriw , 
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Orvurille 

liui daa....« ^ 

Btortiiont 
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Carlton^ 
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Irtiqiiola 

i'oriiwall 

Alexandria , 

L'Oriifoal 

Ocuwa 



Week. 



Moffidaj 

Tiin«lay . ... 

WediiCMdaj. 
Thumdaj . 
Friday....... 

Saturdaj.... 

MiMiday 

Tiuradigr .... 

TliurMlaj ... 
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do 
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do 

do 

do 

do 
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do 
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do 
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do 



do 
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do 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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Oi e, p. m. 

da 

do 

do 

do 



9. I take it lor granted, that, as oa fanned octMiWU^ in each 
of tbe places above mt- ntioned, tbe Court House w Town Hall, or 
some other convenient building, can be procured for holding Uk* 
Countf School Convention ; and 1 must rely upon tbe kind co- 
operation of the Local Superintendent, aided bj the Tiustees in 
each Count/ Town, to provide tbe n^edM aceommodatioo for 
holding the Conotj School Coaventioi^ for gpwg <bie notiee of 
the same. 

10. The Newspaper Press in each County, is respectfully re- 
ouesled t6 give notice of the time, place, and okQcctsof the School 
CoavBfitioD for such County. 

I have tbe honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Sertant, 

E. RTERSON, 

Edve%tiot OiBee, \ 

TorooCo, Setb I>ecaiiiber, IMS J 



qiRCULAR FROM THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT 

\ OF KOUCATlOlf, TO BOARDS OF TRUSTEES OF GRAMMAR 
SC«pOL8 IN UPPER CANADA* 

Wm TSft Vkw GaAicxAm Soaooi. iMraovmairT Act and RaavLAnoas. 

OsHT^iMEV, — ^I herewith transmit you a copy of the new 
'* Oran^mar School Improvement Act,*' ani^ of the reviaed 
Prr^mnnnes of Situliet, which hare received the apj^ral of 
tbo Goversutr-Oeneral in Couicil,an<| whioh are designed to 
l|i»e eflbct to the wfabea of tlie Jjegislatore, and tbe compre> 
h^^ve.^eeta of the G-rammar Hchool law, namely : to make 
the Grammar Schools the hi^h schools of their respective 
localities— intermediate schools between tbe Common Schools 
imd the Uuiveraity — to prepare yoeth to matriculate in the 
University, in arts, in law, and in the department of civil 
engineering, to give to intended surveyors their preliminary 
ede<Sfttion, and to impart the higher braocbea of an Englidh 
and commercial education to those ^outh whose parents do 
not wish them to atiidy Gbreek or Latuu 

2» My printed CireuUin to tbe Munieipal Councils of 
counties, cities, towns, and incorporated villages, explain the 
equitable and pubhc grdunds on which a liberal municipal 
support may be reasonably and confidently expected to be 
given to tbe Grammar Schools. By the provisions of the new 
Act, a sum equal to one-third will be added to the Grammar 
School fund, for the payment of teachers' salaries. One 
condition required by the regulation is, that ''after the lat 
day of January, 1866, no Grammar School ahall be entitled 
to receive any thing from the Grammar School fund unless 
suitable accommodations are provided for it, and unless it 
shall have a daily average attendance (times of epidemic 
excepted) of at least ten pupils learning Greek or Latin." 
It is not worth while to bate a Grammar School in a place 
where there is not sufficieut interest in it to provide suitable 
accommodations, or the material for the attendance at the 
Grammar School of at least ten regular pupils in those 
subjects, the teaching of which was its primary object. It 
is niui-h betti'r to concentrate the school fund, and to give 
adequate aupport to a smaller number of good Grammar 
Schuolsb than to dissipate it on a large number of inefficient 
and nominal sehools. 

8. Hitherto, many of the Grammar Schools have done little 
as clsssieal schools, and taught few, if any, of tbe English 
branchea of a good education, which have been as well, if not 
better taught, in many of onr Common Schools. Tbe object of 
tbe law, and ot the revised Programmea of Studies, is to prevent 
sny further dissipation of the .Grammar School fund in this 
way ; to prevent the Grammar Schools from poaching upon 
Common School ground, or being rivals of Common Schools ; 
to make them English high schools; and to render them 
efficient in their appropriate work of eleasMitary classical, 
and auperior edueation. But while it is intended that they 
shall accomplish, to as grrat an extent as poaaible, tbe ends 
of good classical schools, special regard is had in tbe second, 
or Xnghsh oourse of studies, tfi the increasingly wide snd 
pressing demands of a high English and commercial education, 
suppltsDentary to the olenieotary edueation wfaieh is provided 
in the Common Schools. 

4. It will be obMrved, that the pupils are not to take 
certain aubjecta of the Grammar School course as a matter 
of form, in order to be retained as Grammar School pupils, 
while they are, in reality, but Common School pupils, almost 
wholly empleyediu learning the eletaeuiary subjects of Common 
School instruction. None can be recogoiard a^ Grammar 
School pupils but those who really are so, and who are bond 
Me pursuing tbe whole of the subjects in one of the two 
coursei of studies prescribed in the Programmes. The pupils 
of all tho schoole are to be finallv admitted, on examination, 
by the inapector. This plBoee ail tbe sehoeb on the aamo 
tooting, and brings the popils of eaoh» oa their admissioni up 
to the same standard; and every acbool shares in the fund 
eoeordii\g to its workp iRespectire of oounty or locality. Under 
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the proTiBions of the new Aet, there ie no apportionment to 
eonnties according to populatioot nor any distinction between 
senior and junior Orammar Schnols; but, as the seventh 
section of the Act expresses it: ** The apportionment, payable 
half yearly to the Grammar Schools, snail be made to each 
school condncted according to law, upon the banis of the daily 
average attendance at such Orammar School of pupils in the 
Programme of Studies prescribed according to law for Gram- 
mar Schools; such attendance shall be certified by the head 
master aud trustees, and verified by the inspector of Grammar 
Schools." 

6. During more than ten years, I have empWed my best 
exertions to get the great principle of our Common School 
system applied to that of the Orammar Schools, namely : the 
principLs of each municipality providmg a ceriain pniporttonate 
sum, aa a condition of sharing in the school fund provided by 
the Legi.-^lature. This is the vital principle of our Common 
School system, and is the main element of its wonderful 
success. The intelligenfe liberality of the municipalities has 
far exceeded the requirementn of the law in reliicion to our 
upwards of four thousand Common Schools ; I doubt not a 
Hke liberality and inte.ligence will soon be shown in regard 
to our one hundred Grammar Schools. 

6. Belying upon the liberal co-operation of the county, city, 
town, and village municipalities, and to facilitate, as f:ir aM 
possible, the labours of the trustees, I will make and pay the 
next year's ap|)ortionment of the Grammar School fuii<l, in 
aid of the Grammar Schools which are conducted according 
to law, without waiting for the proportionate suino reqiiirc^l 
by law to be provided from local sources ; but if the^e nums, 
in any instances, are not provided in the course of the year, 
it will then be my duty to withhold, in all such cartes, the 
payment of any further sums from the school fuud, until 
the deficiency is made up. 

7. With the additional co-operation and means which the 
Dew Act provides in behalf of Grammar Schools, and <he 
practical Programme of Studies prescribed, it remains for the 
trustees to employ their earnest and patriotic exertions to 
make the Grammar Schools, under the Divine blessing, fulfil 
their noble mission, and prove an honour, as well as a general 
blessing, to the country. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 

E. RYER80N. 
EorcATiox Ornca, 

ToBOXTO, l8t Dcotmbtr, 1S65. 



2. CIRCULAR TO WARDENS OP COUNTIES IN UPPER 

CANADA. 

On TBI Kiw Geammae Sobooi. IiirEovFMBirr Act. 

SiE, — I have the honour to enclose you herewith, for the 
information of the County Council over which you preside, a 
copy of the new Grammar School Improvement Act; by the 
provisions of which, it will be seen that cities, with one excep- 
tion, are made counties for Grammar School purposes ; and the 
County Council will hereafter appoint one-half of the members 
of the Board of Trustees of any Grammar School situated in 
any Town or incorporated Village, and the municipal Council of 
such Town or N illa^s will appoint the other half of the mem- 
bers of such Board. In regard to Grammar Schools not situ- 
ated in any Town or Incorporated Villsge, the new act makes 
no change in the mode ot appointing Trustees ; the appoint* 
ment of these trustees still resu with the County Council. 

2. The great object ol this Act is to make Grammar Schools 
what they were intended to be, aud what they ought to be,— 
namely : Intermediate Schools, between the Common Schools 
and the University Colleges— to prepare these pupils for matricu- 
kition into the University, who intend to acquire an University 
education — to impart to'oUier pupils the higher branches ol an 
English education, inrluding the elements ot French, for those 
who intend to engage in the various pursuits of Mi'e without 
entering the Uuivsraity^-smd also to impart a special fr^ara^ 



tory edncation to those who Intend to become Surgeons knA 
Civil Engineers. 

3. It is upon this broad basis, and with these comprehensive 
and important objects in view thst the programme of studies 
and regulations have been revised ; and mi these grounds they 
present strong claims to the liberal support of the counties and 
municipalities where they are established — not, in any vray, 
being the rivals of the Common Schools, nor permitted to do 
Common School work, but to perform a higher educational 
work of the greatest importance to the advancement of the 
country, which can neither be done by the Common School on 
the one hand, nor by the College on the other. 

4. The progress, institutions, professions and employments 
of our country, together with the influx of many well educated 
persons from other countries, render these intermediate Schools 
an indispensable necessity, if our native youth are to maintain 
their proper position in society, and if our country is to main- 
tsin its rank in comparison with other educating and pro- 
gressive countries. But the Grammar Schools cannot accom- 
plish the objects of their estsblishment without further aid in 
addition to that of the small Fund provided by the Legislature. 
No such schools ever did fulfil their mission by mere fees of 
pupils and a small Lei^islstive grant, without liberal local sup- 
port, unless they had a hii-ge independent enilowment— which is 
not the case with the Grammar Schools of Upper Canada. The 
County Counsils have, of late rears, created a large numbei of 
Grammar Scnools ; and the authors of any offspring ought not 
to leave it to languish and starve for want of support. 

6. It appears from the returns of IS64. that to 49 of the 101 
Grammar Schools some municipal aid had been granted last 
year ; but the other 52 Grammar Schools have had no other 
resources than fees of pupils and the apportionment from the 
Grammar School Fund. It is not, therefore, suTprising that so 
many of the Grammar Schools are little better than Common 
Schools, and some of them, both in accommodations and effi- 
ciency, inferior to the Common Schools in the same Town or 
Village. This ought not so to be. All reasonable men must 
admit that it is better to discontinue the Grammar Schools 
where there are no materials for their operations and support, 
and concentrate joint legislative and municipal appropriations 
upon a smaller number of good Grammar Schools th- n to dissi- 
pate these funds upon a large number of poor and needless 
schools. In order to remedy this evil to some extent, it has 
been provided that no Grammar School shall be entitled to 
share in the Grammar School Fund which has not proper 
accommodations provided for it, and an average attendance of at 
least ten pupils in one of the languages, for teaching which that 
•und was originally created ; ami the Sixth section of the new 
Grammar School Improvement Act provides that "No Gram- 
mar School shall be entitled to share in the Grammar School 
Fund, unless a sum shall be provided from local sources, ex- 
clusive of fees, equal at least to half the sum apportioned to 
&uch school, and expended for the same purposes as said Fund " 
—namely, for the salaries of Teachers. 

6. The Act does not sav in what way the proportionate sum 
local sonrcM** shall be provided ; but I would suggest 



irom 



that, as the County Council appoints one half of the Board of 
Trustees lor the management of each Grammar School, the 
County Council should provide one half of the sum required by 
law to be provided from *Mocal sources" as a condition of shar- 
ing in the Fund. But a higher and broader ground for this 
suggestion is, not only that the Grammar School is a national 
school and the country has a special interest in it, as has the 
country at large" ai evinced by the Legislative provisions lor 
Grammar Schools, but a large number of rate payers in the 
Country do not send their children to the Common Schools, but 
to the Grammar and other Schools; yet their properties are 
largely assessed for providing Common School premises and 
for supporting Common Schools. It is but equitable, therefore, 
to these ratepayers— apart from other considerations— that a 
small port un, at least, of the school assessments iu counties 
should go to support the one or more County Grammar Schools. 
It is to be recollected that the county school assessment forms 
but a small part ol the. assessmenU levied (by Municipal Coun* 
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cili and Trustees) in the county for School porpotet ; and it is I 
only by the County Council granting some part of its school 
assessments in aid of Grammar Schools, that it can do iustice 
to those ratepayers who haye sent or are sending their children to 
the Grammar and to other than Common Schools, yet have 
paid assessments in all past years for the support of Common 
Schools. Therefore, upon these personal grounds of equity 
between different classes of ratepayers, as well as upon these 
broad, public and national grounds, I trust your Coanty Coun- 
cil will aid in doing for the few Grammar Schools what has been 
so long and liberally done by all classes for the Common 
Schools. 

7. Relying upon your intelligent and liberal co-operation 
(which you have so nobly evinced in regard to the Common 
Schools), and anxious to the utmost of my power to facilitate 
the exertions of your Grammar School Trustees, I will make 
and pay the apportionment for 1866 in aid of each Grammar 
School conducted according to law, without waiting for the 
payment of the proportionate sum required by law to be pro- 
vided from local sources. The vital principle of our Common 
School system, and the most potent element of its great success, 
is this co-operation between the Legislature and each munici- 
pality in its support. Many municipalities have far exceeded the 
required conditions of the law in making provision for Common 
Schools ; I trust, by a similar intelligence and liberality in re- 
gard to the Grammar Schools, it vml soon be ypur happiness 
to see them, equally with the Common Schools, fulfilling their 
appropriate mission, and conferring . inestimable blessings upon 
the country. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your very obedient seryant, 

E. RYEESON. 
Edcoatioh Offiok, Toronto, 9th Nov., 1866. 



3. CIRCULAR TO MAYORS OF CITIES IN UPPER 

CANADA. 

On thb New Geammae School IicFaovniKn Aor. 

Sir, — I have the honour to transmit herewith, for the infor- 
mation of the (/ouncil over which you preside, a copy of the 
new Grammar School Improvement Act, the first section of 
which provides, that "Each citjr shall for all Grammar School 
purposes, be a County ; and its Municipal Council shall be 
invested vnth all the Grammar School powers now possessed 
by County Councils ; but when, and so long as, the only Gram- 
mar School in the County is situated within a City, the Council 
of such County shall appoint one half the Trustees of such 
Grammar School." The City of Kingston is the only city to 
which the latter clause of this section of the Act applies. The 
sixth section of the Act provides, that '* The Grammar Schools 



shall be entitled to share in the Grammar School Fund, unless 
a sum shall be provided, from local sources, exclusive of fees 
equal at least to half the sum apportioned to each school, and 
expended for the same purpose as the said fund" — namely, for 
the payment of Teachers' salaries. I have suggested to the 
County Council, that as it jointly with your Ci^ Council ap- 
points the Trustees, each Council should provide one half of 
the amount required to be raised from local sources. This may 
be done by making an appropriation from the clei^ reserve 
moneys, or from the general funds of the municipality. 

The new Act places your Grammar School wholly under the 
management of a Board of Trustees, appointed by your Council ; 
and the object of the Act and of the recently revised Programme 
of studies is, to make your Grammar School what it ought to 
be, a High School for your City — an intermediate School be- 
tween the Common Schools and the University — preparing 
pupils to matriculate into the University, either in arts, or 
law, or in the department of civil engineering, providing for 
intended surveyors their preliminary education, and imparting 
the higher branches of an English and commercial education to 
those youths whose parents do not wish them to study Greek or 
Latin. The progress and institutions of our country render 
such schools an indispensable necessity. 

3. Considering, therefore, the objects and importance of your 
Grammar School, and that it is to be henceforth under the 
management of a Board of Trustees appointed by your Council, 
I confidently trust that nothing will be wanting on the part of 
your Council to provide as liberally for the accommodations 
and support of your Grammar School as you have for the 
accommodation and support of your Common Schools. Many 
of your citizens have never sent their children to the common 
schools, though their property has been largely taxed to pro- 
vide for the accommodation and support of those schools. 
It is but just, therefore, to such citizens, apart from other 
higher and more public considerations, that a portion of your 
future School assessments should so to provide for the accom- 
modation and support of your public Grammar School. 

4. Relying upon your intelligent and liberal co*operation in 
regard to your Grammar SchooC and desirous of facilitating, as 
far as possible, the exertions of the Trustees which you may 
appoint, I will pay the apportionment to it in 1866, w thout 
waiting for the proportionate sum required by law to be pro- 
vided from local sources. I trust your Grammar School will 
soon take its appropriate place among the public schools of your 
city — so honourable to the citizens and so hopeful for their 
offspring. 

I have the honour to be, 
Su-, 
Your very obedient servant, 

E. RYERSON. 
Education Omca, Toronto, 12th Nov., 18G6. 



4. CIRCULAR TO MAYORS OF 

TOWNS, AND REEVES OF INCORPO- 
RATED VILLAGES IN UPPER CANADA, 

OH THE RBW GBAlfMAft SCHOOL DCPROVIlflirT 
ACT. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit you 
herewith — for the information of the 
Council over which you preside — a copy 
of the new Grammar School Improve^ 
ment Act of 1865 ; by the second sec- 
tion of which your Council will, here- 
after, have the appointment of one-half 
the members of the Board of Trustees 
for the Grammar School situated within 
your municipality. Your County Coun- 
cil still retains the appointment of the 
other half of the members. I enclose 
you herewith a copy of the Circular 
which I have addressed to your County 



Council on this subject ; and I beg to 
call the attention of your Council to the 
remarks contained in that Circular on 
the objects of the new Act, the relations 
and character of Grammar Schools, and 
the importance and obligations of pro- 
viding for their support. 

2. The sixth section of the Act pro- 
vides, that «<No Grammar School shall 
be entitled to share in the Grammar 
School Fund, unless a sum shall be pro- 
vided, from local sources, exclusive of 
fees, equal at least to half the sum 
apportioned to such school, and expen- 
ded for the same purpose of said fund " 
— ^namely, for the salaries of teachers. 
The Act does not prescribe any par- 
ticular mode of providing this propor- 
tionate sum "from local sources;" but 
I have suggested that the County Council 
provide one half of it, as that Council 
appomts one half of the members of the 



Board of Trustees ; and I now take the 
liberty of suggesting that your Council, 
as it appoints the remaining half of the 
members of the Board, should provide the 
other half of the sum required from local 
sources — that is, one quarter of the sum 
whidi I shall apportion and pay to your 
Grammar School out of the fund pro- 
vided by the Legislature for that pur- 
pose. Indeed, as the Grammar School 
is situated in your municipality, the 
expenditure for its support takes place 
there, and the greater part of its advan- 
tages are there enjoyed ; and, moreover, 
as the property of many of your rate- 
payers, who send their children to the 
Grammar School, has long been taxed 
for your Common School purposes, I 
hope your Council will, upon the ground 
of equity between one rate-payer and 
another, as well as upon public grounds, 
liberally provide for the accommodations 
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and support of your Grammar School, u 
you have done for Oommon School acobm- 
niodations aod support ; and especiaUy as 
it is the object of the new Act; and of 
recent Regulations* to miike the Gram- 
mar Schools what they ought to be, and 
what the progress and institutions of 
the country demand, viz. : intermediate 
schools between the Colleges and the 
Common Schools, doing work pf the 
greatest importance, which cannot be 
done by either the Colleges or Common 



Schools; imparting to the yoath the 
higher branches of an English educa- 
tion ; preparing students for the Uni- 
▼ersity; and giving the necessary pre- 
liminary education to those who wisn to 
become surreyors and matriculate in the 
department of civil engineerinff in tbe 
University. The Programme of studies 
has been revised and adapted to promote 
these objects, as well as to provide a 
thorough commercial education. Thus 
your Grammar School may be made 



truly and practically the High School 
of your municipality ; and I earnestly 
hope that nothing will be wanting on 
tbe part of your Council to render it 
so, as, I can 'assure you, I will heartily 
co-operate with you in every way in 
my power for that purpose. 

I have the honour to be, Sir 
Your very obedient servant, 
E. RTERSON. 
Eddoation Ornosr 

ToroDto, lOth Nov., 1866. 



5. REVISED PROGRAMME OF STUDIES, AND GENERAL 
RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS IN UPPER CANADA. 

Pr^Meribed by the Council of Public Ituirueiian under <A« authority ef the 
ConwHdaUd Grammar School ActoflZiZ^andoftheOroimnarSchoel 
Improvement Act of 1865. 

ApproTed by His EzeellaDoy Um Administrat^Mr of the GoverDm«nt in 
Ooancil, Novembtf, 1866. 

PRXFATO&T XXPIiiLKATIOir. 

The twelfth section of the Upper Canada Consolidated Gram- 
mar School Act requires that, "In each County Grammar School 
prorision shall be made for giving, by a teacher or teachers of 
competent ability and good morals, instruction in all the higher 
branches of a practical English and commercial education, indud* 
ing the Elements of Natural Philosophy and Mechanics, and 
also in the Greek and Latin languages, and Mathematics, so far 
as to prepare students for University College, or for any College 
affiliated to the University of Toronto, — ^according to a Pro- 
gramme of Studies, and General Rules and Regulations, to be 
"prescribed by tbe Council of Public Instruction for Upper 
Canada, and approved by the Governor Greneral in Council. 
And no Grammar School shall be entitled to receive any part of 
the Grammar School Fund, which is not conducted according to 
such Programme, Rules and Regulations.'* In the seventh 
clause of the twenty-fifth section of the Act (after providing for 
the union of the Grammar and one or more Common Schools in 
any Municipality) it is provided that '* no such union shall take 
place without ample provision being made for giving instruction 
to the pupils in the eleraentary English branches, by duly quali- 
fied English teachers/' 

2. From these provisions of the law, it is clearly the object 
and function of Grammar Schools, not to teach the elementary 
hranches ef English, but to teach the higher branches alone, and 
especially to teach the subjects necessary for matriculation into 
the University. With a view to the promotion of these objects, 
and for the greater efficiency of the Grammar Schools, the 
Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, after mature 
deliberation, have adopted the following Regulations, which, 
according to the twelfth section, and the eighth clause of the 
twenty-fifth section of the Consolidated Grammar School Act, 
22 Victoria, chapter 63, are binding upon all Boards of Trustees 
and officers of Grammar Schools throughout Upper Canada, 
vnth the exception of the Regulation in Section YIIL, which is 
discretionary with the Head Master and Trustees. 

BacnoN L— Basis Ann QoummoNB ov Xnovnoxnasr or txb 
GsAMMAB School Fuhd. 

1. The Seventh Section of the Act for the further improve- 
ment of Grammar Schools provides as follows :—" The appor- 
tionment of the Grammar School Fund, payable half-yearly 
to the Grammar Schools, shall be made to each School conducted 
according to law, upon the basis of the daily average attendance 
at such Grammar School of pupils in the Ptogramme of Studies 
prescribed according to law for Grammar Schools ; such attend- 
ance shall be certified by the Head Master and Trustees, and 
Terified by the Inspector of Grammar Schools. 

2. After the first day of January, 1866, no Grammar School 
shall be entitled to receive any thing from the Grammar School 
Fund, unless li^Qitable accommodations shall be provided for it, 
and unless it shall have a daily average attendance (times (^ 



epidemic excepted) of at least ten pupils learning Greek or 
Latin ; nor shall any other than pupils who have passed the 
preliminary and finid entrance examinations, and are pursuing 
the yearly subjects of one of the two courses of Studies prescrib- 
ed in the Programme, be admitted or continued in any Grammar 
School. 

Skctiok IL-^Admissxok of Pupils Studtiko Gbsek akd Latix 

IHTO TBB GrAMMAK SoHOOLS. 

1. The examinations and admission of pupils by ^he Head 
Master of any Grammar School, shall be regarded as preliminary 
and provisional until the visit of the Inspector, who shall finally 
examine and admit all pupils to the Grammar Schools. 

2. The regular periods for the admission of pupils commenc- 
ing classical studies, shall be immediately after the Christmas 
and after the Summer Vacations ; but the admission of those 
pupils who have already commenced the study of the Latin lan- 
guaee, may take place at the commencement of each Term. The 
preliminary examinations for the admission of pupils shall be 
conducted by the Head Master ; as also examinations for such 
Scholarships, Exhibitions and Prizes as may have been institu- 
ted by Municipal Councils as authorized by law,* or by other 
corporate bodies, or by private individuals. But the Board of 
Trustees may, if they shall think proper, associate other persons 
with the Head Master in the examinations for such Scholar- 
ships, Exhibitions or Prizes. 

3. Pupib in order to be admitted to the Grammar School, 
must be able, 1. To read intelligibly a passage from any com- 
mon reading book. 2. To spell correctly the words of an 
ordinary sentence. 3. To write a fair hand. 4. To work ques- 
tions in the four simple rules of arithmetic. 5. ^ust know 
the rudiments of English Grammar, so as to be able to parse 
any easy sentence. 

4. To afibrd every possible facility for learning French, girls 
may, at the option of the Trustees, be admitted to any Gram- 
mar School on passing the preliminary and final entrance 
examinations reouired lor the admission of boys. Girls thus 
admitted will take French (and not Latin or Greek) and the 
English subjects of the classical course for hoys ; but they are 
not to be returned or recognized as pupils pursuing either of 
the prescribed Programmes of Studies for the Grammar Schools. 



* Tbe Vjppor Canada OoneolidaUd Muniei^l Inttitutione Act, 22 Viet, 
chap. 54, soetion 286, enaeta that tlje Muoioipal Gouooil of each Countj, 
City aod Town •q>arated, may pau By-laws for the following purpoeai: 

1. Lande for Grammar SehooUj— For obtaioiog ia such' part of the 
Ooanfty, or of any City or Town aepai'ated wUbia the County, as tbe wants 
of tbe people may most require, the real property requisite lor erecting 
Oonnty Qrammar School Bouses thereon, and for other Qrammar School 
purposes, and for preserving, improYing and repairing such School Houses, 
and for disposing of such property when no longer required. 

8. Aiding Grammar Sehoole.~~-FoT making provision in aid of aaeh 
Grammar Sobools as mi^ be deemed expedient. 

8. P^ile eompetingfor Univereiiy Prisee.— For making permanent pro- 
Tision for defraying the expense of the attendance at the Unirersitv ot 
Toronto, and at the Upper Canada College and Boyal Grammar School 
there, of such of the pupils of tbe Public Grammar Schools of the County 
as are unable to incur tae expense but are desirous of, and, in the opinion 
of the respecUTS Masters of such Grammar Schools, possess competent 
attainments for competing for any Scholarship, Exhibition, or other simBar 
Prise* offSered by such Umrersity or College. 

i. For making similar prorlHeo for the attendance at any Oonnty 
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RnTnoN IIT. — Pmwkaxicb or SruDtBS n>K Clambicai. Pnnui nr nu Om^inf ab Srsoou ov Urrat Cawada. 



CLi.n. 


I. Latiii. 


11. Gbbex. 


lU. YsnoK. 1 IV. BsoLiaH. 


V. ABJTHMETIC AIID 

Matbimaticn. 
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VOM. ' 


Arithmt^le. Reviae prt- 
Tioua work Slmpl*- 
Propnrtlon. Valvar and 
Drrimal Fractions. 

•Algebra. Pirat four nil«a. 


Rnglfflh HIiitoTT. 
Modem and An 
ole&tGvQgraphy 


Xooa. 
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Orawinir. 
Vocal Mute. 


s 


<'»«r ooiithiiiiHL 
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com m wic**d . 
Utin FnM>CompoKltio»* 
HixmhIj commeiioetL 


Grerk Grammar 

ooiitinued. 
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Ludau. Charou. 


Grammar and Ex- 
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CompoMiUoD. 
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M»t Common lf*-»<nrvib 
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Simple Eoiiatioua. 


Bnallah Hiator} 
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AnHei't VLU%ury 
viod4*m and An 

cient Geogmptv 


Kkmenia of 
Natural His- 
lory. 


I>rawlnr. 
/ocalMuaio. 


1 


ViiTil. -«ii.-W. B. U 

L'ry. B. l[..oh.lto.lA 

inclusive. 
Litiii Prow ComiMMitioii 
I'MiMMjy riiniiiiufil. 


LiiHan. Life. 
Xfiioiilioii. Annba- 

Homer. Iliad, k I. 


Vnluire. Churl*** 

xn.B.1,11, 


Grammar. 

OompoKiUon. 

Chriatlan Morala 

and ElfmenU 

or 


Mtvrbra. Inrt.hition and 
Kvolutinn. Th«oi y or In • 
dir«-a and .^unln ; Equn- 
tioi'o.SinipK Quadiat'c. 
and Iiidf't«*rniiiNUe. 

tEiulid. Bb.I.II. 


Bnglikh Hiator? 
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AnHent Ginigra 

phTandHiHlor> 


Blnnmta o4 
>atunU Phi- 
Wpl^and 


Orawinc. % 
Voc-al Miiaie. 
Bor.kkmin« 
nrliidfnff a 
kaowicdfvor 




Cln>ro(rort)MMaiitUaii 

Uw) 
Ovii Hcroidea. L and 

HLoiaiH*. Oiln. B. I. 
Compo!«iU'iii ill Pronf 
and V«nie. • 


MnB. l.rh.».W. 
Hmner. OdjMvy.B. 

Pit>vloua tuljeeta 


Gnmenie 
H'Taoe. A«i IV. 

Review »»f |ire- 
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Proiiortion. with rerlaal 
nf p cviouM work. 

tEiidld.Bb.llI.1T. 


Pravlona Bal^eeU 
Beviewed. 


ys»*?si.'5s^ 



BxpUmaiory Memoranda to tht fartffoing Frogt-amme, 

1. Th«« ahoT« Pmrramm^ fa to b«» n«an1i*d a« the iNnd«*l upon whieh rarh M-bool in to be oiiganiaed. aa Ikr aa practieable^ and nodcpaKBfe fNm it ean be aUoved, 
nple^ viiiirtioiV!«l by ihe Couiicil of Public IiMtrurtion, on tht* rfconimeiidaiion of th-* Iiwp'^tor. 

%. PiipfN MhaM In* ariiiiig«<d in H«h'm<n correaponding to their TvapfTtin- decrei's or pronirifnry. There may be two or more di?iaiona in aacli olaaa; and each pnpU 
ahall bit advaiireil fm\n nxw rinxa or diviaion to auotlier, aooordittg to attaioaioata iu aebolmranipk without reference to time. 

3. Vtiral MiUfic and Tflevnir>hv ire optional. 

* T<trlhiiitt(*r'ii or SiincNC^rV f Potti^ or Todhunter^ 



Section IY. — Ektbancs BxAMiKATioir aitd Pbooramvb of 
Studies fob Pdpils kot iktekdikg to btudt Gbsbk ob Latiii. 

1. Pupils desirinz to become Surveyors, or to study for 
matriculation in the Unirersity of Toronto as students of Civil 
Englneerinc:, or to study the higher English branches and French 
without taking Greek or Latin, must have obtained, before enter- 
ing the Grammar School, such an acquaintance with the English 
branches as may be got in good Common Schools. Such pupils, 
before admission to the Grammar School, must pass an entrance 
examination in the following subjects : — 

Arithmetie, — Proportion, with Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 
(To be thoroughly understood.) 

Geography, — An accurate knowledge of General Geography. 

EnglUh Orammar. — The analysis and parsing of ordinary 
sentences. 

2. The preliminary entrance examination to be conducted in 
the same way as that prescribed for other Grammar School 
pupils, and to have oi.ly a temporary force until the candidates 
for entrance are examined and finally admitted by the Inspector. 

3. The course of study for pupils of the above classes to be 
as follows : 

First Tear. 

Arithmetic, from Fractions to end of the book* 

Algebra, to the end of Simple Equations* 

Euclid, Books L, IL, 111., IV., with definitions of Book V. 

Elements of Natural History (including Botany) and Physi- 
ology. 

French Grammar and Exercises. 

VoUaire*s Histoire de Charles XII., Books I., II* 

Outlines of British History to the pre^fut time* 

English Grammar and Composition. 

Drawing from Copy. 

Book-keeping, including a knowledge of Commercial Trans* 
actions. Telegraphy (if desired). 

Grammar School, for like parpr>tea, of pupils of the Commoa 8«bools of 
the County. 

6 JSttdttwipg W/oie«*t;i«,— For endowing ^orh Fellowahipa, Scholanhlpti 
or Fjchibitiotis, anil other giinilnr prlseis m the Univeraiiy of Toroittt, and 
in the Up(>er Cau.ida College and R«»yal Qramnuir Srlioi>l there, for com 
p«-titioii ainoni; the pupiU of the Pub)ic\}niminar Sdio«ila of the County, 
as tlid Couoeil deeme expedient hr tlie SBeotuagament of leaniiwg aahingat 
the joath Ui«reot 



Second Tear. 
Algebra continued. 
Euclid, Book VI. 

Elements of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 
^Nature and use of Logarithms. 

* Plane Trigonometry, as far as the solution of Plane Triangles. 
French Grammar and Exercises, continued. 
Voluire*s Histoire de Charles XII., Book III. 
CorneiIle*s Horace, Act IV. 

Geography reviewed, and Map Drawing on the Black-board. 
History of Canada and of other British North American Pro« 
Tinces. 
English Composition. 
Christian Morals, and Elements of Civil Government. 

Sxcrioir V .^Duties of the Head Masteb aed Teacreeb. 

1. Each Head Master and Teacher of a Grammar School shall 
punctually observe the hours for opening and dismissing the 
School; shall, during school hours, faithfully devote himself to 
the public service ; shall see that the exercises of the school are 
coed uded as stated in the preceding section ; shall daily exert 
his best endeavours, bv example and precept, to impress upoM 
rhe minds of the pupils the principles and morals of the Chris- 
tian Religion, especially those virtues of oiety, truth, patriotism 
4nd humanity, which are the basis of law and freedom, and 
the cement and ornament of society. 

2. Every Head Master shall keep the daily, weekly and qumr* 
terly register of his sobool, according to the forms and instruc* 
tions authorised by law. In addition to which every Head Mas- 
ter shall keep» or cause to be kfft^ a class register in which are 
to be noted the class exercises of each pupil, so as to exhibit a 
view of the advanciicen^^ and standing of sach pupil in each 
subject of bis stndiet. The Head Master shall also prepare 
the aamial and semi-annual returns of his school required 
according to law, 

3. The Head Matter ahall practise snch discipline in hie 
school as would be exercised by a judicious parent in his family ; 
avoiding corporal puniahment, except when it ahall appear to 
him to be imperatively required ; and in all such cases, he shall 

• Tbeee sobfeets to be optioaal in the case of Boys not preparing i» 
Surveying or for matrieolatioa in the Usiversity in OivU fiqgineering . 
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keep a record of the offences and punishments, for the inspection 
of the trustees at or before the next public examination, when 
said record shall be destroyed. 

4. For gross miscondact, or a riolent or wilful opposition to 
his authority, the Head Master may suspend a pupil from attend- 
ing at the school, forthwith informing the parent or guardian of 
the fact, and the reason of it, and communicating the same to 
the Chairman of the Board of Trustees. But no boy shall be 
expelled without the authority of the Board of Trustees. 

5. When the example of any pupil is very hurtful to the 
school, and in all cases where reformation appears hopeless, it 
shall be the duty of the Head Master, with the« approbation of 
the Board of Trustees, to suspend or expel such pupil from the 
school. But any pupil under thia public censure, who shall 
express to the Head Master his regret tor such course of con- 
duct, as openly and as explicitly aa the case may require, shall, 
with the approbation of the Board and Head Master, be re-ad- 
mitted to the school* 

6. The Trustees having made such prorisions relative to the 
school house and its appendages, as are required by the fifth 
clause of the twenty-fifth section of the Consoltdated Grammar 
School Act, 22 Vict , cap. 68, it shall be the duly of the Head 
Master to give strict attention to the proper ventilation and tem- 
perature, as well as to the cleanliness of the school house ; he 
shall also prescribe such rules for the use of the yard and out- 
buildings connected with the school house, as will ensure their 
being kept in a neat and proper condition ; aiul he shall be held 
reaponsible for any want of neatness and cleanliness about the 
premises. 

7. Care shall be taken to have the school house ready for the 
reception of pupils at least fifieen mnutet before the time pre- 
scribed for opening.the school, in order to afford shelter to those 
that may arrive befors the -appointed hour. 

Sjctiov VL— Dutzxs or Purna. 

1. Pupils must oome to the school clean in their persons and 
clothes. 

2. Tardiness on the part of pnpila shall be eonsidered a viola- 
tion of the rules of the school, and shall subject the delinquents 
to such penalty as the nature of the case may require, at the 
discretion of ike Head Master. 

8. No pupil shall be allowed to depart before the hour ap- 
pointed for closing school, except in case of sickness or some 
pressing emergency ; and then the Head Master^s consent must 
first be obtained. 

4. A pupil absenting himself from school, except on account 
of sickness, or other urgent reason satisfactory to the Head 
Master, forfeits his stsnding iu his class and his' right to attend 
the school for the terra. 

6. No pupil shall be allowed to remain in the school, unless 
he is furnished with the books and requisites required to be used 
by him in the school ; but in case of a pupil being in dans;er ot 
losing the advantages of the school by reason of his inability to 
obtain the necessary books or requisites through the poverty of 
his parent or guardian, the Board of Trustees have power to 
procure and supply such pupil with the books and requisites 
needed. 

6. The tuition feea»as fixed by the Board of Trustees, whether 
monthly or qnsrterly, shall be payable in advance ; and no pupil 
shall have a right to enter or continue in the school or class 
until he shall have paid the appointed fee. 
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1. There shall be four Terms each year, to be designated, the 
Winter, Spring, Summer and Autumn Terms* Tne Winter 
Term shall begin the seventh of JaDvary, and end Uie Tuesday 
next before Easter ; the Spring Terra shall be^ the Wednesday 
after Easter, and dose the last Friday in June; the Summer 
Terra shall begin the second Monday in Aogusti and end the 
Fiiday next before the fifteenth of October; the Autumn Term 
ahall begin the Monday following the dose of the Summer Term, 
imd shaU end the twenty-eeeond of December. 



2. The Exercises of each day shall not commence later than 
9 o'clock, a.m., and shall not exceed six hours in duration, exclu- 
sive of all the time allowed at noon for recrestion, and of not 
more than ten minutes during each forenoon and each afternoon. 
Nevertheless, a less nnmber of hours for daily teaching may be 
determined upon in any Grammar School, at the option of the 
Board of Trustees. 

8. Every Saturday shall be a holiday ; or if preferred by the 
Board of Trustees and Head Master of any Grammar School, 
the afternoons of Wedn«iday and ^tiirday in each week shall 
be half holidays. The anniversary of the Queen^s birth day 
shall be a holiday in all the Grammar and Common Schools of 
Upper Canada. 

4. The public half-yearly examinations required to be held in 
each Grammar School by the eighth clause of the twenty-fifth 
section of the Consolidated Grammar School Act, 22 Vict, cap. 
68, shall take place, the one immediately before the Christmas 
Holidays, and the other immediately before the Summer vacation. 

5. [Union Grammar and Common Schools are subject to the 
regulations affecting holidays |md vacations in Grammar Schools.] 

6. Any teacher of a Grammar or Common School shall be 
entitled to five of the ordinarv school- teaching days of psch year 
to be selected by such teacher, for the purpose of visitingand 
observing the methods of classification, teaching and discipline 
practised in other schools than that in which he or she teaches.* 

Sbctiov VIII.-- OpKiriKO Ajn> Closing Ezebcisxs or kach D^y. 

1. With a view to cecure the Divine blessing, and to impress 
upon the pupils the importance of religious duties, and their 
entire dependence on their Maker, the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion recommend that the daily exercises of each Grammar School 
be opened and closed bv reading a portion of Scripture and by 
Prayer. The Lord's Grayer, alone, or the Forms of Prayer 
hereto annexed, may be used, or any other prayer preferred by 
the Board of Trustees and Head Master of each Grammar School. 
But it is suggested that the Lord's Prayer form a part of the 
opening exercises ; and the Ten Comm^indments be taught to all 
the ftupils, and be repeated at least once a week. But no pupil 
should be compelled to be present at these exercises against the 
wish of his parent or guardian, expressed in writing to the Head 
Master of the School. 

FORMS OF PRAYER RKCOMMENDED. 

L aooaa Kursaue vfom ibs buaimhw of tbb oat. 

l^t u$ pray. 

O Lord, our Heavenly Father, Almighty and Everlasting Gon, 
wbo bast safely brought ua to the b^uninz of this dny, defend na 
in the same by ^Hiy mighty power ; and grant, that this day we fall 
into no sin, neither nm into any kind of daiifl^er, but that all our 
doings may be ordered by Tby governance, to do always that is 
righteous in Thy si^ht, tbrongh Jetus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

O Almighty Goa, the giver of every ^ood and perfect gift, the 
fountain of all wisdom, enlighten, we beseeoh Thee, our uiider- 
standiogs by Thy Holy Spirit, and grant, that whilst with all dili- 
gence and sincerity we apply ourselves to the attainment of human 
knowledge, we fail not oonstently to strive after that wisdom which 
maketh wise unco salvation ; that so, through Thy mercy, we may 
dajly be advauosd both in learning atwl godMneas, to the honor and 
praise of Thy name, tbrous;h Jeaiis Christ oar Lord. Amen. 

Our Father, which art iu Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name, Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done in Earth, aa it is in Heaven ; give 
us this day our daily bread ; and forgive ns our trespasses, aa we 
forgive them that trespass against ws ; and lead us not into tempta- 
tion ; but deliver ua from evil ; for Thine is the Kingdom, the 
Puwer, and the Gloiy, for ever and ever. Amen, 

TbcGraee of Onx' Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of God, and 
the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Am^n, 

• Each Orammar aod OnmmoD Sdiool lla«ter and Teacher muvt give at 
least one week's notice to the Trtnteei ; ami, in addition, the Oramniar Seliool 
Matter most co*nmnoieste with the Etloeatioiial Departinent, so thai 
he roa.v not be absent dartag the virils of the Inspeetor to bis School. Id 
order that no Iciss of apportionment may aoerae to any hsIiooI io coose* 
qsenee of (he Msster's abseore under this rcgulatioD, a pro|ioi'tioDate 
amoant of average atiendaaee wiH be credited to the school for the time 
so employed by the taacber ; bat eiMler no eireunistaaees can lost time be 
kwfuUy aiada ephy taael^ag ea any of tb^ prescribed bvlidays or hall 
beikUys, nor wia sueb time be rstkoaed by the Department. 
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Most Mercifal God, we yield Thee our humble and hearty thanks, 
for Thy Fatherbr care and preservation of ns this day, and for the 
progress which Thon hast enabled ns to make in nsefol learning : we 
prav Thee to imprint upon our miiids whaterer good instructions 
we have received, and to bless them to the advancement of our tem- 
poral and eternal welfare ; and pardon, we implore Thee, all that 
Thou hast seen amiss in our thoughts, words and actions. May 
Thy good Providence still guide and keep us during the approaching 
intemd of rest and relaxation, so that we may be thereby prepared 
to enter on the duties of the morrow, .with renewed vigor, both of 
body and mind ; and preserve us, we beseech Thee, now and ever, 
both outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly in our souls, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord. Amen, 

Lighten our darknen, we beseech Thee, Lord; and by Thy 
great mercy, defend us from aU perils and dangers of tiiis night, for 
the love of Thine only Son, Our Saviour, Jesus Christ Afnen, 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name, Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done in Earth, as it is in Heaven ; give 
us this day our daily bread^ and foigive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us ; and lead us not into tempta- 
tion ; but deliver us from evu ; for Thme is the Kingdom, the Power, 
and the Glory, for ever and oTor. Amen. 

The Grace of our Lord Jesns Christ, and the Love of Gon, and 
the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen. 

Sionov IX. — DvTna of thb IirsFEcron or Gkamilui Schools. 

1. Admission of FupiU, — It shall be the duty of the Inspec- 
tor, not only to examine the Grammar Schools as heretofore, 
but to examine and finaUy to admit all pupils into the schools, 
according to one of the entrance examinations prescribed^ and to 
ascertain by careful investigation, how far each Grammar School 
is fulfilling the conditions of the law and is conducted as the 
law and general regulations require, and to report forthwith 
to the Chief Superintendent, any case of failure or delinquency 
in these respects. 

2. Inquiries of Inspeeior.^li shall also be the duty of the 
Inspector of Grammar Schools to visit each Grammar School 
in the course of the year, and to make enquiry and examination 
in such manner as he shall think proper, into all matters affect- 
ing the character and operations or the school, and especially in 
regard to the following things : 

a. Mechanical Arrangemente. — ^The tenure of the property ; 
the materials, plans and dimensions of the buildings; when 
erected and with what funds built ; neighbourhood ; how lighted, 
warmed and ventilated ; if any class rooms are provided for the 
separate instruction of part o^ the pupils ; if there is a lobby or 
closet for hats, cloaks, book-presses, &c. ; how the desks and 
seats are arranged and constructed, and with what conveniences ; 
what arrangements for the teacher ; what play-ground is pro- 
vided ; what gymnastic apparatus, if any ; whether there oe a 
well, and proper conveniences for private purposes. 

h. Means of Instruction. — ^The books used in the feveral 
classes, under the heads of Latin, Greek, English, Arithmetic, 
Geography, &c. ; the apparatus provided, as maps, globes, black- 
boards, models, cabinets, library, &c. 

c Oryaittrofu^ii.— Arrangement of daises ; whether each pn** 
pil is taught by the same teacher ; if any assistant or assistants 
are employed ; to what extent ; how remunerated ; how qualified. 

d. Discipline. — Hours of attendance; usual ages of pupils 
admitted ; if the pupils change places in their several classes ; or 
whether the^ are marked at each lesson or exercise^ according 
to their relative merits ; if distinction depends on intellectaid 
proficiency and moral conduct, or on menu conduct only ; what 
rewards, if any ; whether corporal punishments are employed : 
if so, their nature, and whether inflicted publicly or privately ; 
what other punishments are used ; management m play hours ; 
whether attendance is regular ; what religious exercises are ob- 
served ; and what religious instruction is given, if any. 

Method of Instruction. — ^Whether mutual, or simultaneous, 



or individual, or mixed ; if mutual, the number of monitors, their 
attainments, how appointed, how employed; if simultaneous, 
that is by classes, in what subjects of instruction ; whether the 
simultaneous mediod is not more or less mingled with individual 



or the mere rote method is pursued, and on what subiects ; how 
far the interrogative methoa only is used ; whether tne sugges- 
tive method is employed; whether the elliptical method is resorted 
to ; how the attainments in the various lessons are tested — by 
individual oral interrogation — ^by requiring written answers to 
written questions, or by requiring an abstract of the lesson to be 
written from memory. 

/. Attainments of Pupils. — 1. Reading and Spelling; whether 
they can read with ordinary facility only, or with ease and ex- 
pression. Art of reading, as prescribed in the programme — 
meaning and derivation of words ; whether they can spell cor- 
rectly. 2. Writing; whether they can write with ordinary 
correctness, or with ease and elegance. 8. Drawing; linear, 
ornamental, architectural, geometrical ; whether taught, and 
in what manner. 4. Arithmetic; whether acquainted with the 
simple rules, and skilful in them; whether acquainted with 
the tables of moneys, weights, measures, and skilful in them ; 
whether acquainted with the compound rules and skilful in them ; 
whether acquainted with the higher rules and skilful in titem ; 
6. Book-keeping. 6. English (Grammar and Composition : 
whether acquainted with the rules of orthography, parts of 
speech, their nature and modifications, parsing, composition ; 
whether acquainted with the grammatical structure and excel- 
lencies of the luiguage by frequent composition in writing, 
and the critical reading and analysis of the English classic 
authors, in both prose and poetry. 7. Geographg and History ; 
whether taught as prescribed in the official programme, and by 
questions su^;estea by the nature of the subject. 8. Christian 
Morals and Elements of Ciml Oopemment ; how far taught, 
and in what manner. 9« The Languages — Latin, Greek and 
French ; how many pupils in each of these languages ; whether 
well grounded in an accurate knowledge of their grammatical 
forms and principles; their proper pronunciation, peculiar struc- 
ture and idioms, and whether taught by oral and written exer* 
dses and compositions in these languages as well as by accurate 
and free translations of the standai^ authors. 10. Algebra and 
Creometrg ; how many pupils and how far advanced in ; whether 
they are familiar with the definitions, and perfectly understand 
the reason, as well as practice, of each step in the process of 
solving each problem and demonstrating each proposition. !!• 
Elements of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry^ as prescribed 
in the programme ; whether taught ; what apparatus for teaching 
them ; how manv pupils in each. 12. Focal Music: whether 
taught, and in what manner. 

g. Miscellaneous. — ^How many pupils have been sent from the 
school to, and how many are preparing for matriculation in 
some University. 2. Whether a register and visitor's book 
are kept, as required bythe regulations, and whether the trustees 
visit the school. 8. Whether the pupils have been examined 
before being admitted to the school, and arranged in forms and 
divisions, as prescribed by the regulations ; and whether the 
required public examinations have neen held. 4. What prizes 
or other means are offered to excite pupils to competition and 
study. 6. How far the course of studies and method of disci- 
pline prescribed according to law, have been introduced, and are 
pursued in the school ; and such other information in re^rd to 
the condition of the schools as may be useful in promotmg the 
interests of Grammar Schools generally. 

Education Office, 
Toronto, 1st Dec, 1865. 
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No. 61.— RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD VISCOUNT 

PALMEBSTON. 

To write Lord Palmerston-s life is almost to write a history of 
England since 1806, for in that year he commenced his political 
career as a conservative candidate for Cambridge University, in 
oppoaition to Lord William Petty (the late Marquis of Lansdowne) 
who had been chosen by the Whigs to suoceed William Pitt aa 
Chancellor of the Sxohequer. He was then little more than 21, 
having been bom in October, 1784, at Broadlands, Hants. Had he 
therefore died two days later he would haxe been 81 years old. He 
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founder of which was Secretaxy to Sir Philip Sidney, and settled 
in Ireland in 1609. The celebrated Sir Wilfiam Temple was this 
man's grandson, and unde to the first Lord Palmerston, created a 
Peer of Irdand in 1722. The father of Lord Palmerston had no 
issne by his first wife, who was 'Hhe danshter of a Cheshire baro- 
net." He married again, the onbr danghter of Benjamin Mee, a 
Dublin hatter — ^into whoee house the second Yisoonnt, haying been 
thrown from his horse in the street, was carried at sore need ; and 
they say that the daughter of the hatter, haying nursed the widower 
peer while he lay helpless from his graye injuries, was yery naturally 
fallen in loye with and married. There was that in the '^ happy " 
humours and unwavering sucoes^of Lord Palmerston which seemed 
to show that his mother was nowise unworthy of her illustrious 
child The last Yiscotmt commenced his studies at Harrow, thence 
went to Edinburgh, studying there under Dugald Stewart, and 
finally took his degree at Cambridse as a member of St. John's 
College in 1806. He had succeeded to the title about three years 
preyioualy, but by the act of Union had been deprived of his seat in 
the Irish Parliament as a hereditary legislator. He had his choice 
of waiting for the slow chances of ele^ion as an Irish Peer to the 
House of Lords, or to seek at once the suffirages of the people, and 
thus enter the House of Commons. To a man of his utlent tem- 

Ckment the choice was not difileult^ and for nearly 59 years he 
served the English people in Parliament It is about 58 years 
since he commenc^ his official career. Such a length of service is, 
we believe without a paralleL A man with such vast stores of ex- 
perience, with an intellect still unblemished by senility, was a 
treasure to the statesmanship of any country, the loss of which may 
well be mourned with most profound regret. In 1800 he succeeded 
Lord Castlereagh as Secretary at War. a post he continued to fiH 
uninteruptedly for ten years, m the Caoinets of Mr. PerciviJ, Lord 
Liverpool, Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton. It has often been noticed, as markinj^ his official connection 
with a past generation, that it was he who signed the order for the 
detention or departure of the first Napoleon. In 1828 he went into 
opposition, and soon allied himself thoroughly with the Whigs. 
£Le fought the battle with them till, in 1830, they secured office, 
when he was given the office of Foreign Secretary in Earl Grey's 
cabinet. There he followed as closely as possible the doctrines 
he had learned from his late colleague and chief-— Canning ; and 
those principles have, for the most part, guided British foreign 
policy from that day to this. From November. 1830, till Septem- 
ber, 1841 — ^with the exception of a brief interval in 1834-5, he held 
the place of Foreign Secretary, and again from July, 1846, till 
December, 1851. I)uring the nrst^ period he procured the recog- 
nition of the independence of Bel^um. and obtained an aUiance 
vritti France whereby the constitutional governments of Spain and 
Portugal were protected from the designs of the Holy AlUance. 
Between 1&36 and 1841 his most notable achievement was the alli- 
ance for the protection of the integrity of Turkey. But everywhere 
there was felt to be unceasing activityin British diplomacy ; every- 
where British influence was felt While out of office he made a 
memorable attack upon Lord Aberdeen's and Lord Aishburton's 
sacrifice to the grasping spirit of the United States in the treaty for 
the settlement of the l^undary question. During the revolutionary 
period included in his term of office from 1846 to 1851, he had to 
guide British diplonuM^ through perilous times, and did so success- 
fully, by acting steaduy on the principle that each people had a 
right to shape its own destiny, always lending the weignt of British 
iofiuence to attempts to evoke constitutioiud government out of 
despotism, or order out of anarchy, without, however, committing 
his countiy to the defence of any d^asty or any form of govern- 
ment. There was the true distinction between the Pne-&nninff 
and the Canningite foreign policy. In 1851 he promptly recogni^ 
the coup dPetat by which JLoms Napoleon secured himself upon the 
Imperial throne of France. This cost him his office. There fol- 
lowed the fall of the Mimstry, and the first Derby administration, 
followed by the Aberdeen coalition cabinet, in which he took office 
as Home Secretary, under his old rival in foreign affSsirs. This con- 
tinued until 1855, when the break down in the conduct of the war 
occurring, the cabinet broke up, and almost the unanimous feeling 
of the country was. that Lord Palmerston was the one man spe- 
cially fitted to gnicte the ship through the troubled sea in which 
it was laboring so heavily. Accordingly, he became in that year, 
after forty-eight years of public service. Prime Minister— continuing 
in ofiSce tOl 1858, when £ord Derb^ again took office ; not for long, 
however, for when Lord RusseU tnppsd up Lord Derby, Lord PiJ- 
merston, not he, became again first Minister, and has continued in 
that office until his deatii. During this latter period, although not 
in immediate control of Foreign Avalrs, his principles have generally 
prevailed. Long ago Lord -Palmerston had proved his sympathy 
vrith Gladstone in his denunciation of the Neanolitan tyranny, by 
enclosing his famous letters on the subject in cuplomatio chroulars 
to all the agents of Oreftt Britain in Europe. 1^ when Garibaldi 



overturned that dynasty, the sympathy of Lord Palmerston was 
with him, and aftarwards he nooffoztd the validity of the daim 
of the Hungarian people to be flovemed aooording to their ancient 
Constitntion, and he proomwd the release of Kossuth by the Sultan, 
spite of the bullying of Rossui and Austria. He also held that 
Austria had not govsmed the Lombards and Venetians in the man- 
ner stipulated for, when those provinces were handed over by tiie 
rest of Europe to her safe keeping. The sympathies of Britain 
with the Italians in the formation of their new kingdom, have been 
unhesitatingly manifested. And on the Danish question there was 
a profound feeling aroused, alike by the hardship of the case, by 
the recent royal marriage, and by the very strong apparent pledges 
made to Denmark by Earl Bossell. It is asserted that it required 
all the influence of his col]eagues» long and persistently used, to in- 
duce Lord Palmerston to consent to submit to the bullying and 
rapacity of Pmasiab He dung to some traditions of his long and 
active public life with wonderM and most fortunate tenacity. He 
believed that if other nations remained armed, Britain could not 
afford to disann. He believed she could not allow any nation to 
become poeseased of a larger and more powerful fleet than she had, 
and mainfjiin her rank among the powers of the first rank in Europe. 
He believed that her small army and raw volunteers would fight 
best behind fortifications, and that it was madness to leave the 
approaches to her capital and her chief naval arsenals undefended. 
He believed that the honour of Britain was concerned in the pro- 
tection of her colonies, her interests in ^eir retention. On the 
Colonial question his views were to colonists of special importance. 
We may regret his loss now, as one true to us and our interests, as 
portions of the empire. When Messrs. Mills, Adderley, and Roe- 
buck led the assault upon Canada in 1862, and some spoke about 
S'ving us up unless we behaved ourselves better, Lord Falmerston 
ifended the Canadians, and rebuked the Anti-Colonial connection 
speakers. Again, in the very last session, in one of his last nMOches— 
if not the last he made in Parliament — he i^ke of the defence of 
Canada, declaring it to be "a question which affects the position 
and character the honour, the interests, and the duties of this great 
country." He indignantiy repudiated the idea that Canada could 
not be defended. Lord Palmerston had littie genius apparentiy. 
He was not a yei^ profound political philosopher ; never seemed to 
work deep down mto the heart of things. Despite all this, he has 
since the death of "The Duke" wielded more influence than any 
other man in Britain, and at times he competed with " The Duke *' 
for the credit abroaa of being Britain's representative man. All 
over the globe his name was invoked as the symbol of English gen- 
erosity and English omnipotence. The Bedouin of the desert reoos- 
nized in Palmerston Pasna a being whom Allah had endowed witii 
more than mortal power. The negro on the Guinea Coast knew 
that Palmerston was his friend, and worked day and night against 
slavery. Brown in the backwoMods of America^ or in the gardens of 
Siam, felt that he had an infallible safeguard if he had Palmerston's 
passport to show. Palmerston, it was imagined, would move the 
whole force of the British empire in order that tiiii Brown — Civit 
BamanuM — ^might not be defrauded of his Worcester sauce amid the 
ice of Siberia, or of his pale ale on the Mountains of the Moon. He 
could do anytiiinff, and he would do everything. Nothing great was 
accomplished wiwout being attributed to him. He was supposed to 
have his pocket full of constitutions, to have a voice in half the 
cabinets of Europe, to have monardis past reckoning under his 
thumb. He humbled the Shah, he patronised the Sultan, he abol- 
ished the Mogul, he conquered the Brother of the Sun, he opened 
to the world the empire which had been walled round for centuries 
by impregnable barriers, he defied the Czar, and the Emperor of 
the French felt safe when he received the assurances of the brilliant 
Foreign Secretary. His great Qualities were sagacity and tact^ a 
winning honhommie towards his friends, a bold, manly, defiant front 
to foes. These, added to his vast experience, and his knowledge of 
affairs derived tiience, made up his state-craft ; and these made him 
a statesman in the true sense of the word. There was no empiricism 
about him. He leaves but two men in Europe behind him with a 
like prestige for sagadty — King Leopold and the Emperor Napo- 
leon. — Mofitteal GazetU, 

OrnCEB HKU) BT TRB LATB LOKD PALMEBSTON. 

The following table gives the Ministerial offices held by the Ute 
Lord Pahnerston during his extraordinarily protracted and sueoeis- 
fullife: 

Secrefmry of War from 1809 to 1828 

** State for Foreign Affairs 1830 to 1841 

" " •« again 1846 to 1861 

« for Home Department.... 1862 to 1866 

First Ldrd of the Treasury 1856 to 1858 

" " " 1869 to 1866 

Total 46 yean. 
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LOBD PJLLXBBSTOir AS ▲ VZUDESXt. 

Peter Bayne, writing to the Wttiehman db Rffledor, sftys that 
when Sir Win. Hamilton waa editing the works of Ongald Stewart, 
and could find no trace among his mantiaeripta of hie Lectoraa on 
Political Economy, he wm supplied with verbatim notes of the 
whole course bj Lord Palmerston, who had taken them in fhort- 
band, when a student at Edinburgh, and afterwards written them 
fairly out. As Mr. Baync remanES," A more laborious operation 
one can scarcely conceive," and the faet may well impress some of 
our pigmy students with the means by which greatness is achieved. 
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1. METEOROLOGY IN UPPER CANADA. 

In 1850, Mr. Hincks introduced into Parliament an act, embody- 
ing a clause for the purpose of promoting the taking of moteorulo- 
gical obeerrattons in Upper Canada, in connection with the Gram- 
mar Schools of the Coniitty. The clause whs the suggestion of Col. 
Lefroy, who was connected with the observatory at Toronto, and 
who urged upon the attention of Dr. Ryerson, the impoi-taiice of 
the subject. The clause, after setting out the importance of direct- 
ing attention to natural phenomena, and encouraging habits of ob- 
servation, as likely to induce a better knowledge of the climate and 
meteorology of Canada, and be serviceable to agticnlture and other 
pursuits, and of value to scientific enquirers, made it incumbent 
upon each County Coimcil to supply to the Senior Grammar School 
of the County certain instruments which were enumerated. The 
Bill did not pass uutil 1853, and arrangements were snbde<iuently 
made by Dr. Ryerson, in London, to procure the instruments — in 
the selection of which, he had the assistance of Col. Lefroy, and 
these insti-uments a-ere furnished to Counties at a very reasonable 
rate. Many of the Grammar Schools at once availed themselves of 
this offer, and f(jr some years past olwervations have been taken at 
different points in the Province which have been compiled from time 
to time, and published in the Journal of Education. 

We are glad to learn that the importance of this subject has con- 
tinued to engage the attention of the educational department and 
of the government. They have never lost sight, as Mr. Hodgins 
remarked in a paper read by him before the Canadian Institute 
some years ago, of the great practical importance to a new and par- 
tially settled countiy, of establishing, early in its history, before its 
physical condition is materially changed, a complete and compre- 
nensive system of meteorological observation, by which may be tes- 
ted theories in physical science which are yet unsettled, and by 
which may be solved questions relating to natural phenomena which 
have long remained among the sealed mysteries of nature. The ob- 
servations thus far have been, in the main, taken by the Principals 
of Grammar Schools, where they have been taken at all, without 
remuneration, as a mere labour of love ; and it is due to the Prin- 
cipal of the Hamilton Central School, to say that for some years he 
has steadily, and without fee or reward, kept observations which 
have been regularly transmitted to the department at Toronto, and 
has thus contributed to the aggregate of scientific information in its 
possession. 

Recently, the Department has brought under the attention of the 
Government the importance of systematisiuff this class of informa- 
tion by the establishment of regular stations throughout the country, 
under the supervision of gentlemen paid for their trouble, and thus 
under some more direct responsibility than could reasonably be im- 
posed when no remuneration was granted. The suggestion was that 
ten stations should be establish^ so distributed throughout the 
country as to afford the moat complete information relative to the 
cbmatic feature of the whole Province, which in addition to the ob- 
servatories at Toronto and Kingston, make twelve in all. The 
points selected were, beginning at the extreme west, Windsor, 
Goddrich, Stratford, Simcoe, Banie, Hamilton, Peterborough, 
Belleville, Pembroke and Cornwall ; that is, two stations on Lake 
Erie, one on Lake Huron, three on Lake Ontario, one on Lake 
Simcoe, one on the Ottawa river, one on the Bay of Qninte, one on 
the St. Lawrence, near the eastern extremity of the Province, and 
two in the interior of the country. A glance at the map will show 
that thtte stations have been admirably selected, and that a compi- 
hUion of the reports from each, will afford a complete statement of 
the peculiarities of climate which exist in Upper Canada. The 
Government has acceded to the suggestion of the Department, and 
hy an order in Council of the 29th November last, these stations 
have been legally and fully recognised. The gentlemen in charge 
of them will hereafter receive a slight remunei'ation — fifty cents a 
day we believe is the sum — which has been set apart out of the 
Grammar School fund for the i>urpose. 

For aome y«s^uni the information •ompiled by the adtioational d^ 



partment from such retnma as were in their poMeesion, have beeOi 
at the'rec^uest of that body, regularly transmitted to the Smithso- 
nian Institution at Washingtoui by whom they have been intro- 
duced in their reports. The Committee of the House of Assembly 
on emigration have also received the retams, as being of great 
value in illustrating the peculiarities of the country, and removing 
those prejudices against its climate which huve existed, even among 
educated people at home, in such exagcerated forms ; and within 
the last fortnight, the Department of I^yal Engineers bave applied 
to be furnish^ with the returns, and will hereafter receive them, 
for ane in consideiing and arranging questions of defence. . These 
facts indicate, perhai>s better tlum anything which we could say 
upon the subject, the importance of these researches to this country, 
and we are siure every one will learn with pleasure, that the work 
begun so many years ago under the suggestion of the lesrned CoL 
Lefroy, and promoted with so much cest by the gentlemen at the 
head of the Educational Department in Upper Canada, is now in a 
fair way of bemg systematised and fully accomplished. Every en- 
Ii»htened couiiti-y in Europe is now diligently prosecuting enijuiries 
into this mrjst important bcanch of scientific study ; and it is a 
stmrce of pride and satisfaction to us that in this, as in evet-y other 
department of scientific puinttit, Canada is worthily emulating the 
older and more advanced countries of the old world. — Samilion 
Sjftctaior, 

2. GENERAL METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

The French A»90ciaiwn Sdeniifique has indeed commenced 
woVk with a will, and, although under M. Le Verrier*s energetic 
aduiinisti-ation it already deals with a much wider field of scientifio 
inqniry than was at first administrated, meittnologyy its first love, 
will not be foresakeu. The following instructions hare been drawn 
up with the full knowledge that, although an organixatioii of mete- 
orological observations upon a uniform plan would be very desirable, 
this advantage cannot be completely attained at present. Observa- 
tions are moat frequently made by people who are willing to devote 
to them the time which is left at their disposal by other occupa- 
tions ; to that a system of invariable hours would deprive science of 
the assistance of a great number of earnest and devoted observers. 
The duty of the Association is, therefore, to endeavour to utiliza 
what is now done by at once reforming whatever is defective and 
constantly labouring to perfect the genenJ work. Not attempting 
to teach meteorology, or even the use of instruments, to thoue who 
have no notion of this science theoretically or practiondly, they de- 
sire to call the attention of observers to the precautions necessary 
for the avoidance of certain errors of almost universal oocurreuee. 
Hence the following code, in which, doubtless, will be found several 
hints useful to amateurs on this side the Channel, besides which it 
is interesting to compare the modu$ operandi recommended with 
that adopteaamong us. 

Commencing ?ri1^ instruments, we learn that the Association will 
do for France what Kew does for England. Instruments which 
may be entrusted to it for comparison with the standards will be 
returned with a report of the verifications to which they have been 
subjected. The simple instruments of which they recommend the 
employment consist of a barometer, some thermometers, and a rain- 
gauge. 

Barometer, — ^This instrument, they recommend, should be placed 
in a room the temperature of which varies as little as possible, and 
where the sun cannot reach it. It is necessary at each observation, 
after levelling the mercury of the cistern to the extremity of the 
ivory point, to give it several slight blows or shocks, in order to 
give the capilarity its normal value. The reading of the thermome- 
ter with which the instrument is furnished is ii^ispensable for the 
reduction of the pressure to O'' C. When once in place, it should 
not be removed, except in case of necessity. The exact verification 
of a barometer already in use for observations should be made on 
the spot by a person furnished with an instrumene which has long 
been tested. 

TT^rmomet^rs. — Observers are recommended to employ, as much 
as possible, ^ermometers graduated upon the tube itself. Theea 
are the most exact and the most certain. The reservoir should be 
cylindrical, and its diameter should not exceed five millimetres. 
Those which have the stem enameUed on one side are the easiest to 
read ; but their course is sometimes less regular. Rutherford's mini- 
mum thermometer ^^enerally acts very welL It should be placed 
in a horizontal poution, or very slightly raised at the ends opposite 
the reservoir ; but in this case especial care muf.t be taken to prevent 
its beins: agitated by the air, as this movement may cause a displace- 
ment of the index. The maximum thermometer of Negretti aud 
Zambra is the most simple to experiment on and observe. There 
are several other maximnm thermometers ; but some of these re* 
quire very delicate observation, and others are subject to derang»- 
mants wluchrtudar than usalssii* AH thsnno—tars aust hava a^ 
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spiBcieiit range to indicate tbe extremee of iemperatnre tliat may 
oqpar at each itaiiofi. In oOnaeiiion wiUi tkk u mnat not be for- 
gotten that a oold of— 23^8 C. ( -10^8 F. ) was obaenwd at Agen 
on the 16th Jauoary, 1830, and— 31"^ C. (-*3i«3 F.) at Pontariier 
on the 14th December, 1846. AU thermometem being liable for 
some years after their conatnictton toa diapUcement of their zero, 
it is indispensable that observers should Terify this point by means 
of melting ice two or three times a year at first, and afterwards 
once a year. The position to be given to the thermometers consti- 
tutes the greatest diffioolty of m«terole|poal obaermtions. Sufficient 
attention has not hitherto been paid to it ; and this is the principal 
cause of the diyerv^ent results obUined at places yeiy near each other. 
In order that a thermometer should indioate the true temperatures 
of the air, it should be placed in an open apace of considerable ex- 
tent, at the greatest possible height (at least two or three metres) 
above a soil covered with grass. Its shelter should be formed of 
two boards or plates of zinc placed parallel to each other, at a dis- 
tance of 1 decimetre (4 inches), inclined SC® towazds the south, and 
about 1 m^tre square, the uppcfr board or plate extending beyond 
the lower one in every direction. Those who may adopt an arrange* 
ment of this kind for observations at stated hours of the morning 
and evening should also place some screens to the east and west, in 
order to shelter their thermometers from the rays of tbe sun, but 
in such a manner as to present no hindrance to the movements of 
the air. 

Bat most meteorologists make their observations in towns, where 
it is very difficnlt to obtain a pontioa at aU suitable. In this case 
the least unfavourable posiuou muHt be selected. At a window in 
the streets of a town the temperatures obtained are necessarily er- 
roneous ; but they aiw pivticnlarly so at certain hours, according to 
the season and the diieotion of the atrret. For example, those of 
9 a.m. in summer will be much exairgerated if the window has a 
north-north-eatit instead of a due north exposure. In wide courts 
the maziiua are much too high, whilst in narrow courts into which 
the sun never penetrates they are often too low. In the last con* 
ditions of exposure the minima are about 1^ C. (2^7 F.), and the 
extreme minima 3^ or 4^ 0. (4^—7*^ F.; too high. In order that 
the temperatures obtained at a window may be of some value, the 
window must face the novth pitMy accurately ; mmI it should have 
before it an open space of eousiderahle extent But it must not be 
fonpotten that this situation can only give factitious teaperatuces 
higher than thone of the country^ and Uiat it is beyond the power 
of the observer to remedy this incoiiveuieace. They render the 
snppoeed differences of temperature between neighbouring towns and 
the changes taking place in the same place in course of years com- 
pletely illusory. The ettorebeins generally errors of dSminution, 
the mean temperatures i4>pear to deeresae almost everywhere; 

The exact knowledge of the conditions in whidi the thermome- 
ters are placed will allow us to take into aseount the inevitable er- 
rors which they indace. We cannot, therefore, too strongly recom- 
mend observers to describe exactly the situation of the places in 
which they obesrve, and even to sive detailed plus of them, lliose 
observers who reside in towns will find it very useful to i^ace maxi- 
mum and minimum thermometacs in the open eountiy in the 
manner already described ; the numbers furnished by these^ com- 
pared with those obtained in the town, will determine the error of 
the latter. Very useful indications may be obtained even when the 
comparison is made only two or three timea a week, provided it is 
extended throughout the seasons ; the observations must be con- 
tinued longer in proportion aa they are less frequent. A small 
thermometer suspended in a sliiir (t^mmi tnfrande) may also be 
employed for vending the iadicationa of a fixed themouMtcr, the 
excess of the latter over the sling thermometer being greater in 
proportion as its position is defective. 

It would be interesting to traoe the dlght variations of tempera- 
ture oocttxring in wells and eprinps, esp«Bially those which can be 
reached near their source, it is sufficient m i^eiieialto observe 
these waters once a month ; their minimum of temperature is about 
the vernal equinox, and their maximum towards the autumnal 
equinox. 

Humidity nj the Air. — ^The moistened thermometer must be 
placed a few centimetres from the dry thermometer and in an 
idontioal poeitioii. The fine linen or muslin with which its bulb is 
oovered must be kept very moist in all porta ; when this condition 
is not fulfilled, especudly during hot and dry ansather and high winds, 
the hjgrometric degree appeais much too hi|ih. 

Rain Gaug*. — ^The instrument destined to give the depth of ndn 
which baa fiiUen must be at least twenty centhnitres (about eight 
inches) in diameter. The most eoiiTement are thtiee in which the 
funnel is eontiuued below into a cylinder, furnished with a glass 
tube on one side, and in wUSch the rainfall is decupled. The rain- 
sange should be placed in an open space, far from hi^ walls and 
Duildinn, but nOt too much exposed to the wind. It should not be 
eibvitea morethaa iUov teT«ftliat(oa#9rtwoaihtsei^ahov»tk» 



ground. It is a good plan to endoee the reservoir of the rain-gauge 
in a wooden box, in which, during frost or snow, one or two small 
oil lamps may be placed. Thia method, besides preserving the rain- 
gauge, has the great advantage of giting exactly aU .the snow which 
falls upon the f unneL This snow adheres to the funnel and melts 
upon it, and cannot be carried ofl^ by the wind. 

Rain-gna^ are often placed upon roofs : but this position is 
very defective, and should not be adopted unless no other arrange- 
ment is possible. In this case the renilting error should be deter- 
mined uy comparisoaa with a rain-gauge placed as just described. 
The error is partioulariy important at timea and in phusea where 
high winds prevail 

€%et6« of Eouri of Obmrvaiiof^ — ^This is a matter of great im- 
portance. It is a nttle complicated by the circumstance that it 
should equally suit both the thermometer and the barometer. It 
ia desirable, moreover, that the observations should assist in the 
great general work carried on by all the meteorologists of Europe, 
of which a rl«ttm4 appears in the BatteHn IntemtUumal de VObMr^ 
vatoift. This investigation resla specially upon the observations of 
8 a.m. in winter and 7 a.m in aannner. The system of hours, which 
is in all respecU preferable (irrsspeetive of the obaervations of seven 
or eight o'clock), consists in observing all the instruments at 4h. 
10m. morning and evening, as it gives perfect means of the tempera; 
ture, humidity, tension of vapour and atmospheric prsMUre, and 
also the two maxima and the two minima of the latter, the minima 
and the maxima of temperature being furnished by the index ther- 
mometers. Four o'doek in the morning being an inconvenient 
hour, oba e ffTwm amy snfaatitute for it six, seven, or ei^^t o'clock a.m.) 
at their pleamre, giving the preference to the earliest hour. In this 
way the true means are certainly not obtained, but the slijsht error 
caused br the alteration of the morning hour of observation may be 
corrected in the monthly means. 8ix o'clock in the morning and 
two and ten o'doek p.m., or 7 a.nL and 2 and 9 p.m. will also fur- 
nish a good system oi ebscrvations, which, however, should not be 
adopted, exeept when a Ions series of observations has already been 
made upon the same model In any case the observation of the 
maximum and minimum of temperature should never be ue;:lected. 

We pass over the iastractiona relative to the recording of winds 
and general atmospheric conditions ; the necessity of noting all un- 
common atmospheric perturbations with the greatest care is, of 
oourse^ strong^ insisted on. 

The ** MeteorologicalJonmal'' is a sineftid turn, and the A99oeia* 
Hon Seiemi^fiqne volunteer to suggest forms to suit the requirements 
of all observers on the receipt of information as to the hours diosen 
for observation and the instruments which it is intended to employ. 
ThtBtader. 
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I. DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS FOR THE 

MXTCOROLOGICAL STATIONS OF UPPCR CANADA. 

Each obserrer, at the Grammar School Stalion% ia required, — 
I. To adhere strictly to the directions contained in the book of 

^ General InstruetionM for making Metearoloyical Ob- 

urvatiimt** 

II. To follow carefully the instructions in the *' Synopns of 

Duiljf Routine of Observaeion^^* (on next page). 
III. To keep accurately tbe following Kegi.str<irs : 

Form A.— The Ordinary Daily Register 
Book. 
« B —The Daily Register of certain 
Quantites for the Month. 
Form C— Monthly Abstracts of Meteor* 
ological Observations. 
*' D.«-TheMonthIyAbstractcontinued. 
^ £.— Tbe Annual Summary Mete- 
teorological Observations. 
Tbe Meteorological Record Book, Upper 



let Book. 



2od Book. 



irate 



8rd Book. 
Canada. 

IV. To trasmit punctually to the Department, at the close cf 
each month, duly certified, tbe following abstracts — of 
wtiich forms are gratuitously issued for that purpose : 

1. Form C. — Monthly Abstract of the Daily Becord of 
Metei>rological Observations. 

2. Forai D -^-Mootbly Abstract of the Daily Record of 
Barometer, Temperatare, Auroras, Meteors, &c.; — and 
at tbe end of the year, as above. 

S, Form £.«->Containittg ao Annual Stunmarf of Meteor* 
•lifiMl ObigrT«lMM«t Um Sttlioi. 
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V. To receire back aod promptlj return; duljr eonroel^d, any of 
the abstracts or forms retorned for conrecticii, (N. B. 
These returns are to be prepaid hj the sender with one 
eeuc stamp^ as aathorised by the Honourable the Postmaster 
Geoeral.) 
VI. All instruments and Registers, after the first suppljr has beqn 
furnished^ are to be procuried from this Department at the 
cost of each Station, The nonth^ and yearly forms; to be 
transmitted to the Department are supplied gratuitonslj to 
the observers on their application. 
VIL One-third of the maximum sum allowed by law to each Station 
will be paid by the Department at the end of the first half 
year, on receipt, at the times specified, of the foregoing, 
and such other abstracts as the. Department may require, 
provided they are found to be correct and prepared in ac- 
cordance with the instructions which have been issued on 
the subject The remaining two-thirds of the allowance 
will be paid at the end of the second half-year, on receipt 
of the monthly and yearly abstracts, on the same conditions 
as above. 
N. B. The omission to take and record observations during 
any one month, or portion of a month, will subject the sta- 
tion to a loss of Thirty Dollars ; — or the failure to transmit 
regularly to the Department the required monthly or yearly 
forms, will subject the Station to the loss of the allowance 
for the half-year during whicb^he omission or failure takes 
place. 

Note. — ^The section of the Grammar Sehool Impnyrsment Aet of 
1866, authorising these Meteorological obaanrationsy is as follows :— - 
" Each of the Grammar School ifeteorological stations, at whicli 
the daily observations are made, as required by law,- shall be entitled 
to an additional apportaonment out of the Giammar Sehool fund, at 
a rate not exceediag fifteen dollars per month for each consecutive 
month during which such duty is performed and satisfsctory monthly 
abstracts thereof are furnished to the Chief SuperiBtendeBt, ac- 
cording to the forms and regulations provided by the Dqaartment 
of Public Instruction ; but &e number and locality of such meteor- 
ological stations shall be designated by the Council of Public In- 
struction' with the approval of the Governor in OonnoiL" 

2. DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS FOR THE 

. METEOROLOGICAL STATLOHS OF U. C. 

Synopsis of the Daily Routinb of OBSERVATioir. 

Hours of Observation : Seven a.m. ; One p.m. ; and Ni$u 
p.m. 

L Barometer. 1. Gently tap the tube, (Section L, Article 
I4 page 5, of the General Instruetioiu for making Meteorologieal 
ObiervationM at the Grammar School Station* in Upper Can* 
ada, 1857.) 

2. Read the attached thermometer. 

3. Adjust the cistern. 
4>. Adjust the index. 

5. Read the scale and vernier. 

IL Thermometer. 1. Uead the dry-bulb thermometer. (Sec. 
I., Art. 2, page 7, of do.) 

2. Read the wet-bulb thermometer. (Sec. I., Art 7, page 10, 
of do.) 

3. Repeat the reading of the drj-bulb thermometer. (Sec. L, 
Art. 7, page 11, of do.) 

lil. Wind and Clouds. Note the direction and velocitj of 
tjie wind (Sec. II., Arts. 9, 10, page, 12 and 13) ; the amount of 
cloudiness (Art. 11, page 13) ; the general appearance of the sky 
(Sec, III., Art 27 — 30, page 19), including the class, distribution, 
and motion of the clouds. (See note below), with the state of the 
weather generallj. 

KoTa-*(l) la the column lieaded ** cIondBjo'motioo,'* in M^mihly Ab- 
etracL Form C, instead of describlDg the elau of eloucU, observera should 
enter the point of the compass /rom whieh the eloudi are moviog.' If the 
eloodi ieem to be statioDaiT, wriU ••co/in," if there be no clouds, write 
^ eUar.** As in the ease of wind, the direetioo will be indicated bj the 
nearaat of the tight principal points. Attention is called to the fact that, 
in manj instanees, observers, instead of itwariMy entering the letters 
whieh indieate the winds, direction in the oolnmn headed ** wind direction," 

have, here and there, supplied their places by a blank or stroke ( ), 

thus leaving the direoiioQ naeertaitt* VhlesaMitMionof astroke for the 



proper letlers shooM be avoided, awl if Hie efaservaticn has been omitted 
the fact Bhoold be notifled on paper. 

Special. 1. At 1 p.m. measnre die rain (Sec. I.,' Art. 8 ; 
Sec. III.^ Arts. S6— 38, page 22). 

2. At d p.m. read the maximnm and minimum thermometera, 
and re-set them (Sec. I., Arts. 4, 5, page 8). 

8, NOEMAL SCHOOL FOB ITPPEE CANADA. 

The next Session of this institution will oommenee on 
Monday, the 8th of Janoary* 1866. Candidates ahould pre- 
sent themselves during the first week of the Session. 

4. SCHOOL BEGI8TEB8 SUPPLIED THBOUGH 

LOCAL SUPBRINTSlfDBllTS. 

Schdol Beglsters are supplied gratnitonshrt from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Tmstees in Cities, 
Towns, YOlages and Townships by the County Clerk-* tbroneh 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not' to 
the Department. 

5. NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHEE8 

UNLESS THEY ST7BSCRIBB TO THB FUHD. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teaehers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally qnalified Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, who may wish iMr^iVdl themselves at any future 
time of the advantages of tli9f;;|tbperaonuated Common School 
Teachers* Fund, that it wUl be 'necessary .for^^likii. to transmit 
to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not idveady done so, 
their subscriptions, at tnf rate of ^ per annum lor each pre- 
ceding year, commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 per 
annum for the ennrent jrear's subscription. The law authorisiiur 
the establishment of this ihnd provides, ** Thia no teacher ehmU 
he entitled to ehare in the eaidfrnnd who ehaU not eontrihuto to 
etteh fund at least at the rate of one pound per annum^ ^ No 
pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed 
to the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of the 
Council of Public Instruction. 

6. POSTAGE BEGULATION IN BEGABD TO GBAM- 

MAR AMD COMMON SCHOOL RBTURMa* 

All official returns which are re<)aired by law to be for* 
warded to .ttbs^ Chief Superintendent, or a Local Superintendent, 
and whi<ft^]^ pade upon the printed blank forms fufutthed by 
4he EducatiwJMtt Department, wnut he pre^paid^ at the rate of 
one cent, itndil^e open to inspection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the'*post as printed paperp* , No letters should be en* 
closed with such returns. A neg]4!ct.4i^ observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Depifrtinent to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 cts. on each* package, including the 
Post-offioe fine of nearly Jlfljf per cent, ror non-payment. 



7. COMMON SCHOOL MANUAL FOB UPPEB CANADA. 

A copy of the last edition of the Common School Mannal for 
Upper Canada, is supplied eratnitously to all new School Sections 
in Upper Canada. To other Sections the price is thirty-five 
(35) cents, including postage, which is now payable in advance. 

All Local Superintendents retiring from office, are required 
by law to hand over to their successors the copies of the School 
Manual furnished to them by the Department, and all other 
official school documents in their possessioB. Extra copies of 
the Local Superintendent's Mannal can be furnished for fifty 
(50) cents, including. postage. 



ADVsariSBMKMts inserted in Ihe Journal 0/ Ifdueation for SO«enU per 
line, whioh may b« rsmiited in potim^t tlaiNpc, or otherwise. 

TEaMB : For ftsin^U copy of the Journalo/£dm€atiQn^$l perannnm, 
baok voli.,oeaUyititehed, snppliedon ihesame Urms. AlUubscripuimB 
to commence with the Januarv Numbsr, snd paynsntin sdvaaeo mnst 
in all caiCBaeoompany the order. Single numberB, 10 cents each. 

Alt commnnieaUonB to be addreBsed to J. Oaoaea Uoaauis, LLB. 
0|le#, Threats. 
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